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JANUABS,  1870. 

"JAVDABT  r  DsrkD«M  (Dd  Ugbl  nSga  tllka.  Snow 
KonlD*  gronDd.  Cold  I*  In  tlw  ■![.  Tlie  winter  !• 
MnnnlDg  la  rrom  Oowen.  Wb;  ta  lb*  pownA  hid- 
imt  Wbylilha  nrtliwhlu?  So  b»fa  Ood  wiped 
oat  (he  pi"';  HI  >'«'>  Its  iprud  tbe  aiTtb  Ilk*  u  QD- 
WTlltcapaga.  for  ADCW  veail  Old  loiuidi  mn  Blleol 
Is  U»  foren  u>d  la  Ibe  ur.  ItihkU  an  dead.  Midi  ire 
fofu,  !«&«»  hiTe  peilihedi  lEd  •!!  Iba  foimditlon  of 
■oil  remalii*.  UpsnifalflLfrt,  whlLa  lod  tiinqoft,  the 
•oiblam  of  newDCM  ind  pniu;,  tb*  Tlriln  robaa  otUi* 
T»t  np*l»ln*d  jtax  I'' 


anotiier  Tear. 
Let  C8  enter 
the  oonnevitii 


to  explore  their 
reosMet      with 

neu  SDd  Gdel- 


J  before,  and 
tftON  the  mind 
with  varied  and 
ill  knowledge, 
wledge  that  will 
r  Iiq^iineu  npon 
a  wOM  abont  ua,  bat 
wQt  tend  to  leeten  famnan  toil,  to  ipread  oat 
Seldf  with  abundant  crope,  and  to  fill  the 
pocket  of  the  fanner  with  those  "rwAt"  npon 
which  a  gnat  many  men  aplit,  bnt  which,  in 


the  hand#  of  the  caltivator  of  the  soil,  usuallj 
brinK  comfort  and  conveiiience. 

Winter  ie  apon  as ;  mid-winter.  Perhap* 
the  snow  lies  deep  in  field  and  foreit ;  too 
deep  for  comfortoble  chopping  or  safe  teas- 
ing. Ferhapi  the  Jannar;  thaw  haa  flooded 
ic]r  roads;  the  Kiith  wind  ii  drifting  worida 
of  vapor  to  the  north,  or  i*  giadnalljr  veei'tiig 
ronnd  to  give  na  a  nor'wert^r  t0>morrow  that 
will  make  all  looie  thinga  clatter  agun.  We 
cannot  tell.  Obliged  to  anticipate,  we  loee 
tometbing  of  the  inepirslion  whiuh  might  be 
canght,  if  writing  these  notices  of  the  MonUii 
amidst  their  peculiar  cbaracteristice. 

While  Natare  has  ber  swaj  ont-of-doon, 
let  ns  look  back  and  see  how  onr  ancestors 
regarded  the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  and 
what  the;  did  to  give  it  significance  and  t«. 


Scarcelj  anjr  themes  have  been  more  chann- 
inglj  aung  bj  onr  Engliah  anceatora  than  those 
of  tbe  opening  New  Year,  Chriatmaa,  winter 
scenes  and  firesides.  Many  of  their  pecaliar 
cnatoms  were  common  far  back  in  historj, 
and  are  ennmerated  in  records  of  antiqni^. 
Among  the  foremost  of  tbe  noisy  obeervancep, 
was  the  practice  of  ringing  Ike  btilt.  AU 
over  meny  England,  throngh  ever;  vall^, 
and  revBrberating  from  every  hill  top,  was  tlia 
sonnd  of  merry,  merry  bells.  To  these  joyoflt 
■oonds,  foi^  and  danced  Uionsands  who  weve 
merry  on  that  day,  if  on  no  other.  Clad  in 
their  beet  gaimcnti,  their  tables  snread  wi^^ 
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ItmBh  hospitality,  tbey  dismissed  all  care,  and 
found  utterance  for  sweet  affections  in  the 
•'merry  New  Year,"  and  "happy  New  Tear 
lo  yon^*  on  New  Yearns  day.  These  were 
greetings  that  moved  sceptred  pride  and 
humble  labor  to  smiles  and  kind  feelings  in 
former  times ;  why  should  they  not  be  encour- 
aged in  our  own  P 

Why  not  ring  eveiy  bell  five  minutes  at  a 
time,  morning,  noon  and  evening,  in  New 
York,  Bostrn,  and  every  other  city  in  the  land, 
and  in  every  village  on  hiU  or  in  valley,  where 
there  is  a  tongue  to  utter  forth  the  joyful 
sounds  P  Would  not  the  effect  be  a  good  one 
upon  our  people,  as  it  was  upon  our  English 
brethren,  or  the  people  in  Italy,  hundreds  of 
years  ago  P  No  doubt  of  it.  English  or  Ital- 
ian, Russian  or  Turk,  the  same  nature  impels 
US  all ;  the  same  outpourings  of  spirit  in  sor- 
row or  in  joy. 

Dr.  Drake  tells  us,  in  his  "Shakspeare  and 
his  Times,**  that  the  ushering  in  of  the  new 
year,  or  new  yearns  tide,  with  rejoicings,  pres- 
ents and  good  wishes,  was  a  custom  observed 
during  the  16th  century,  with  great  regularity 
and  parade,  and  was  as  cordially  celebrated  in 
tlie  court  of  the  prince  as  in  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant. 

In  Rome,  the  usual  presents  were  figs  and 
dates  covered  with  gold  leaf.  Among  the 
fiaxona  of  the  North,  the  festival  of  the  new 
j^ear  was  observed  with  more  than  ordinary 
Jollity  and  feasting,  and  by  sending  new  yearns 
gifts  to  one  another.  These  practices  were 
prohibited  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  died 
in  the  year  54,  poisoned  by  his  wife  Agrippina. 

A  writer  in  <*The  Popish  Kingdom,**  1553, 
:  on  days  of  the  old  year,  says : — 


Tbe  next  to  UiU  it  Kewe  YearM  d»j 

Whereon  to  every  friende, 
Tliey  eoatly  preeento  In  do  bring. 

And  Nevve  Teares  giftes  do  eende, 
Tbree  gifiee  1  be  hntbnnd  given  bin  iHfc, 

And  nther  eke  tbe  ebUde, 
And  maister  on  bU  men  beatowea 

Tbe  like,  witb  &?oar  milde. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Drake  that  the 
mnrdrobe  and  jewelry  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
were  principally  supported  by  annual  contribu- 

•  tkms  on  New  Year*8  day.    Not  only  the  peers 

•  and  peeresses  gave  her  money,  but  the  apoth- 
«eaiy,  master  cook  ands«r^ean<  of  the  patiry, 

.  iiad  something  to  send.    One  lady  gave  her 
-.najesty  a  little  gold  oomfit>boK  and  spoon 
•Ambrose  Lupo  gave  her  a  box  of  late  strings 
sand  a  glass  of  asseet  water;  each  of  three 


other  Italians  presented  her  with  a  pair  of 
sweet  gloves.  These  may  have  suggested  the 
lines  in  the  "Winter*s  Tale,**  where  the  coun- 
try girls  are  invited  to  buy — 

**Ijawxi,  as  white  aa  driven  »now; 
Oypreaa,  black  aa  e*er  was  crow ; 
Olovea.  aa  awcet  aa  damxsk  roaes; 
If  naka  for  faces,  and  for  noffea ; 


Perl 


Bngje  braeeKt  necklace  amb<  r, 
*ernun' 

Q 
For  my  Juds  to  give  tbeir  dears : 


le  for  a  lady's  cbamber; 
'       Id 


Qolden  qooifli,  and  sfcomaebers, 


w.    mmmj   .uw  wv  B>*v  »M»M    wv«« a  . 

Pins,  and  poking  sticks  of  steel, 
"Wbaft  mnlds  lack  from  bead  to  beel  l» 

The  word  "pins,**  in  the  line  above,  will 
have  force  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
had  just  taken  the  place  of  wooden  skewers^ 
which  ladies  irere  obliged  to  use  for  want  of 
something  better.  Gloves  were  more  expen- 
sive than  in  our  day,  and  were  esteemed  aa 
more  valuable  than  money. 

Sometimes  the  present  would  be  the  medi- 
um of  a  lively  joke  or  a  grim  rebuke.  Hon- 
est old  Latimer,  instead  of  presenting  Henry 
Yin.  with  a  purse  of  gold,  as  was  customary, 
for  a  new  year*s  gift,  put  into  the  King*s  hand 
a  New  Testament,  with  a  leaf  conspicuously 
turned  down  at  Hebrews  ziii.  4,  which,  on 
reference,  will  be  found  to  have  been  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  though  not  perhaps  well 
accepted.  Henry  was  an  old  scamp.  One 
good  wife  is  enough  for  any  man ;  one  at  a 
time,  we  mean.  He  had  eight,  each  one  of 
whom  was  probably  infinitely  better  than  him- 
self. So  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  stem  old 
Latimer  called  his  attention  to  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  in  Hebrews. 

We  began  this  homily  with  a  piece  of  prose, 
sparkling  with  short  truths.  Let  us  close  it 
with  a  few  lines  from  the  good  Cowper.  If 
they  are  committed  to  memory,  and  repeated 
occasionally  through  the  year,  they  will  be 
found  comforting  and  profitable. 

<*He  wbo  bolds  tut  tbe  Ookttn  U&m, 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

Tbe  little  and  tbe  great. 
Faela  not  tbe  waota  tbai  plocn  tbe  poor, 
Nor  pli«gaea  tbat  baant  tbe  rich  man's  door, 

Sffibttt'riDg  all  bis  statu. 


If  bindnnees  obstruct  tby  way, 
Tby  magnanimity  display, 

And  let  tby  ttrei  gib  be  seen ; 
Bvt  ob  I  If  fortune  fill  tby  sail 
WItb  more  tbsn  a  propltlms  gale, 

Take  balf  tby  canvas  iu.'* 


WOSK  IN  JANUAB7. 
There  are  duties  to  be  performed  on  the 
farm  which  are  appropriate  to  each  month. 
They  cannot  be  wisely  neglected  now,  and 
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miut  not  be  postponed  to  Febniaiy  or  June, 
because  thej  belong  to  the  present. 

It  ifl  the  reason  with  which  we  are  endowed 
tibat  enables  as  to  look  to  the  future,  and  to 
provide  the  means  of  securing  comfort  and 
anstaining  life.  The  mariner  would  make  a 
hiaX  mistake,  if  he  were  to  put  to  sea  without 
first  supplying  the  **8hip*B  stores"  upon  whieh 
the  crew  were  to  be  fed.  So  the  farmer  may 
find  many  di8'x>mf  orts — some  of  them  ending 
perhaps  in  loss  of  life — ^by  n^lecting  the  du- 
ties which  properly  belong  to  the  month  upon 
which  he  has  entered.  The  old  adage  is  as 
tone  as  it  is  trite,  that  for  the  want  of  a  nail 
the  thoe  was  lost,  and  for  the  want  of  a  shoe 
the  horse  was  lost.  This  directlj  applies  to 
many  of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  family. 
Let  it  remind  us  to  prepare,  this  winter, 

A  Year's  Stock  op  Wood. — Wet  wood  is 
the  cause  of  much  poor  cooking.  It  prevents 
food  from  coming  to  the  table  in  a  palatable 
and  wholesome  condition.  It  increases  the 
labor  of  the  already  overburdened  wife ;  dis- 
torbe  ber  equanimity,  tries  her  patience  and 
prevents  her  from  performing  her  domestic 
duties  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner.  In 
the  use  of  green  wood,  they  become  a  cruel 
task  imposed  upon  her,  and  she  not  only  loses 
health  and  patience,  but  loses  credit,  as  a  good 
manager  and  skilful  wife. 

The  use  of  green  wood  is  an  extravagance 
which  fanners  cannot  well  afford.  It  wastes 
time  to  kindle  and  tend  it.  It  wastes  wood, 
because  more  is  applied  than  would  be  neces- 
sary, if  a  single  stick  were  used  dry  enough  to 
kindle  into  a  blaze  at  once.  It  smokes,  and 
puts  the  ejea  out;  sputters  and  snaps  like 
some  enraged  thing,  and  makes  delicate  per- 
sons nervous  and  unhappy. 

Green  wood  contains  one- third  its  weight  of 
water,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  made 
by  it  is  employed  in  converting  that  quantity 
of  water  into  steam.  This  carries  off  a  por. 
tion  of  the  heat  with  it  and  is  lost. 

One  pound  of  dry  wood,  burned  in  a  stove 
fitted  for  the  experiment,  will  heat  85  pounds 
of  water  from  ice,  32^,  to  the  boilmg  point 
212^.  A  pound  of  green  wood  wiU  only 
heat  25  pounds  from  32^  to  212^.  From  this 
we  ought  to  learn  how  much  better  dry  wood 
is  Id  the  stove  than  that  which  is  green. 

Again,  a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast;  will  he  be  less  so  to  his  w\fe9    He 


will  not,  if  he  lays  this  woody  lesson  to  heart 
and  acts  upon  it  at  once. 

He  will  not  neglect  the  creatures  at  the  bam 
who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  their 
daily  food. 

He  will  not  neglect  the  best  interests  of  his* 
children,  by  not  engaging  with  them  in  their 
evening  readings  and  question-askiog,  or  by 
indifference  to  the  lessons  they  are  learning 
for  the  next  day's  recitation  at  school. 

He  will  not  fiiil  to  attend  the  stated  meet- 
ings of  the  farmers*  dub,  nor  to  read  one  or 
two  good  works  on  agriculture  during  the  long 
evenings. 

He  will  be  familiar  and  cheerful  in  the 
midst  of  the  family,  encouraging,  sustaining, 
and  training  all  for  useful  and  happy  lives. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  farmer  in  Januarv.  He  will  not 
need  suggestions  for  many  of  them  that  will 
devolve  upon  him. 


THB  OYBTJBB-8HBIil<  BABK  IiOUBB. 

While  engaged,  since  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
in  removing  new  shoots  and  pruning  off  oc- 
casional limbs  that  were  crossing  each  other, 
in  an  orchard  that  has  always  been  kept  in 
good  shape,  we  have  been  surprised  in  no- 
ticing the  countless  number  of  the  habitations 
of  this  insect.  We  suppose  it  is  called  the 
oysteT'Shdl  bark  louse,  because  the  shell 
which  covers  the  eggs  is  similar  in  shape  to  an 
oyster  sheU,  and  also,  because  it  gives  a  rough- 
ness, somewhat  like  that  of  its  namesake,  to 
the  bark  upon  which  the  scales  are  placed. 

As  a  general  rule,  insects  first  attack  vege- 
tables and  animals  thai  are  not  in  a  thrifty 
condition.  This  is  the  case  with  the  apple 
trees.  Trees  standing  ne^r  walls,  where  the 
surface  under  them  was  swarded  over,  were 
literally  covered  with  these  scales.  The  bark, 
had  a  hard,  dry,  and  shrivelled  appearance,  and 
the  whole  tree  looked  diseased,  althoifgh  the 
roots  had  plenty  of  room  to  run  out  into  a  rich 
soil.  But  these  pests  were  not  con6ned  to 
such  trees  alone ;  they  were  on  trees  that  have 
always  stood  in  rich,  cultivated  ground,  and 
that  made  a  growth  of  more  than  eighteen 
inches  the  present  year,  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing branches,  and  an  average  growth  all  over 
the  tree  of  perhaps  five  or  six  inches.  That  is 
enough  for  an  apple  tree  to  do  in  one  year,  so 
far  as  growth  is  conceiiied. 
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On  a  part  of  a  branch  now  lying  before  as, 
lialf  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  long, 
we  couDt  Jifty-9ix  scalea.  Examining  them 
to-day,  under  a  microscope  of  high  power,  we 
oonld  not  see  the  eggs  with  sufficient  distmct- 
•less  to  connt  them.  They  are  probably  not 
yet  enough  developed.  LAst  May  it  was  easy 
to  count  the  eggs.  Some  accounts  state  that 
nnder  each  scale  there  are  many  eggs.  Allow- 
ing only  six  to  each  scale,  would  giro  886  eggs 
to  the  inch,  or  10,080  to  the  whole  twig  lying 
before  us,  which  is  80  inches  long.  Or,  if 
containing  85  eggs  each — as  indicated  by  Har- 
ris— ^the  single  twig  has  58,800  eggs  upon  it. 

If.  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  trees  should 
be  infected  as  this  branch  is,  the  number  of 
eggs  would  be  absolutely  inconceivable  by 
any  power  which  the  human  mind  possesses. 
As  well  might  it  attempt  to  conceive  of  the 
distance  of  the  planet  Uranus  from  us,  whose 
light,  though  travelling  at  the  rate  of  192,000 
miles  per  second*  is*  nevertheless,  more  than 
eighty  years  in  reaching  our  earth  I 

In  considering  these  things,  the  questions 
come  to  the  mind.  What  influences  have  this 
vast  family  upon  the  apple  trees  P 

Do  they  poison  the  bark  upon  which  the 
eggs  are  placed,  and  retard,  or  destroy,  its 
proper  action  F 

Do  they  exhaust  the  moisture  in  the  bark, 
and  cause  the  dry  and  shrivelled  appearance 
i^hich  it  presents  P 

Do  the  insects,  when  hatched,  march  forUi 
ia  countless  legionsi  and  feed  upon  the  newly- 
formed  wood,  or  by  their  presence  act  in  any 
way  to  prevent  the  trees  from  fruiting  P  Who 
can  teUP  Who  is  wise  enough  for  these 
things  P  Have  we  any  power  over  these  pre- 
datoiy  hordes,  or  must  we  sit  idly  by  and  let 
diero  run,  unniolested,  over  plants  which 
have  cost  much  care  and  laborP 

Dr.  .Harris  suggests  the  application  of  a 
wash  made  of  two  parts  of  soft  soap  and  eight 
if  water,  with  which  is  to  be  mixed  lime 
enough  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
whitewash.  This  is  to  be  put  upon  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  the  trees  with  a  brush,  and  as 
high  as  practicable,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
•u^ace,  and  fill  all  the  cracks  in  the  bark. 
This  must  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
when  the  insects  are  young  and  tender  I 

Bu^-^bless  the  memory  of  Dr.  Harris — ^who 
Is  able  to  do  these  things  t    Conrider  the  little 


twig  before  us, — only  thirty  inches  long,  and 
containing  58,800  eggs,  and  from  50  to  200 
such  twigs  on  a  good  sized  tree!  And  the 
enemy  is  on  the  twigs,  where  the  wash  must 
come,  or  be  ineffectual.  When  any  of  our 
brother  farmers  possess  as  many  dollars  as 
there  are  pebbles  in  a  gravel  pit,  we  hope 
they  will  commence  the  worik,  and  allow  us  to 
witness  the  operation. 

But  we  are  not  altogether  powerless  yet. 
Bead  the  following  article,  furnished  to  the 
Western  EurcH,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bobson,  who 
suggests  a  remedy  so  cheap  and  so  earily  ap- 
plied, that  all  may  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages. The  "uihite^h  barreP^  of  which 
he  speaks,  was  probably  a  barrel  in  which  the 
celebrated  '*White-fish^^  of  the  Ukes  had  been 

salted.    He  says : — 

This  Insect  has  engaged  much  of  our  thought, 
and  recdved  much  attention  ftom  us  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Remedies  composed  of  alkalies 
and  oils  have  been  tried  with  varied  success.  Our 
first  attempts  In  fighting  the  enemy  was  with  the 
brush,  using  liquid  applications  of  various  descrip- 
tions, eolations  of  sal-soda,  potash,  soft  soap, 
whale  oil,  lard,  tobacco,  lime,  &c,  all  of  which 
will  destroy  the  insect,  but  the  mode  of  applying 
the  mixtures  always  proved  wearisome,  and,  like- 
wise, consumed  too  mnch  valuable  time. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1867,  the  idea  impressed  us 
that  if  some  cheaper  remedy  in  a  liquid  rorm  oonld 
be  discovered,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  some 
means  of  applying  it  quickly  to  infected  trees 
could  be  obtuned.  fanners  and  flrnlt-growers  gen- 
erally would  be  induced  to  make  anetRnrtto  eradi- 
cate the  foe  which  was  sucking  thelifb  givhig  sap 
out  of  their  apple-trees,  and  restore  their  orchards 
to  their  pristine  vigor  and  fimitfhlness. 

Being  very  anxious  to  deliver  ourselves  flrom  a 
troublesome  pest,  and  in  our  humble  way  to  bene- 
fit our  generation,  we  set  to  work  accordingly  to 
carry  out  our  ideas.  We  procured  a  large  tin 
syringe,  which  our  tinsmith  noade  to  order.  It 
was  a  very  primitive  aiiklr,  but  It  answered  the 
purpose  admirablv,  costing  only  fifty  cents.  We 
commenced  operations  about  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, when  the  leaves  had  flullen  from  the  trees, 
mixing  up  all  kinds  of  decoctions  and  applying 
them  fiftithfhUy.  Some  were  sucoessfhl  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  but  too  costly  for  general  ap- 
plication. The  cheaper  mixtures  miled  of  success. 
One  day  while  cleaning  a  whiU4Uh  barrel  we 
thought  we  would  try  fish  brine.  Haring  a  yonng 
apple  tree  close  at  hand,  completelv  covered  with 
lice,  we  began  experimenting,  taking  a  common 
wooden  pall,  and  filling  it  with  boilingwater,  dis- 
solving therein  one  pint  of  brine.  When  suffi- 
ciently cool  to  handle,  we  syringed  the  infected 
tree,  thoroughly  drenching  every  branch  and 
tirig. 

Rarly  next  spring,  on  close  examination,  we 
found  every  insect  dead  and  the  scales  dry  and 
shriveled  up ;  placed  under  the  lens  of  a  powerful 
microscope,  they  presented  the  appearance  of  half 
bnmed  chips  or  wood.  Other  applications  since 
then  have  proved  quite  successfhl. 

Those  who  have  made  this  Insect  a  study  know 
that  the  vonng  lice  are  hatched  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  or  first  week  in  June,  being  earlier  or 
later  according  to  the  season.  Immediately  on  is- 
suing fhmi  under  the  scale  they  conunence  their' 
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apward  march  towards  fhe  enda  of  tbe  ahoota, 
nerer  making  a  retrograde  movement  nnlesB  in^ 
caae  of  storms,  when  they  face  right  about  and 
seek  the  corer  of  the  old  scales.  Their  ability  to 
moTe  continiies  only  fbr  a  few  days,  when  they 
k)se  their  legs  and  tails,  assume  the  scale  like 
tona,  and  beoome  a  flztnre  on  the  shoot 

Daring  the  last  week  of  May,  1868,  the  yonng 
taood  began  to  more,  and  in  greater  numbers  than 
in  preTions  years,  so  nomerons  that  the  shoots  ap- 
peared to  the  naked  eye  as  if  sprinkled  with  fine 
particles  of  com  meal.  Anxioas  to  try  the  fish 
iMlne  core,  we  syringed  a  large  tree  with  two  pails 
ftill ;  it  took  two  minntes  by  tbe  watch.  Result— 
— ereiy  loose  was  killed,  and  so  was  every  leaf 
and  every  green  shoot  and  apple  on  the  tree. 

The  second  mixture  triea  was  half  a  pint  of 
common  salt  to  a  pail  of  water.  Result— the  in- 
sect lived,  but  leaves  and  shoots  were  destroyed. 

The  Uilrd  and  last  mixture  was  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  whale  oil  soap,  dissolved  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  Time  expended  in  syringing, 
two  minutes.  Result— death  to  the  insect,  health 
and  vigor  to  the  tree,  and  a  handsome  and  abun- 
dant crop  of  apples. 

Before  closing,  we  will  mention  a  fact  which  we 
noticed  last  year,  which  perhaps  will  be  interest- 
ing to  entomologists,  and  certainly  of  value  to 
fruit-growers.  While  looking  at  the  movements 
of  the  young  lice  through  a  powerful  magnifving 
glass,  we  discovered  a  round  shaped,  black  lady 
tmg,  with  four  distinct  white  spots  on  the  back, 
feeding  upon  the  young  lice,  completely  cleaning 
the  shoot  as  it  went  along.  Farmers,  spare  every 
one  of  them,  for  they  are  our  best  friends. 


DBATH  OF  B.  D.  WAIiBH,  BSQ. 
The  Western  papers  announce  the  death  of  this 
gentleman  at  his  residence  in  Rock  Island,  111., 
November  18,  aged  62  years.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  senior  editor  of  the  Americttn  Ento- 
moiogitif  and  held  the  position  of  State  Entomolo- 
gist of  Illinois.  He  was  borA  in  England,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Oxford.  He  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  early  life  and  settled  on  a  fhrm  In  Illi- 
nois, and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business.  From  his  boyhood  his  favorite  study 
has  been  natural  history,  especially  that  branch  of 
it  known  as  entomology,  and  by  his  writings  upon 
Uiis  sul^ject  his  name  has  become  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  country, 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  American  Entomolo- 
gist. He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  writing  on 
the  subject  of  insects  in  a  manner  to  interest  both 
the  scientific  and  the  unlearned  reader.  His  story 
of  a  bug  had  all  the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  all 
the  precision  of  a  Jaw-breaking  technologist.  For 
several  years  past  he  has  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  his  favorite  science,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  had  the  most  extensive  private  collec- 
tion of  specimens  in  entomology  in  the  country. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  iqjuiiee  received 
from  an  engine  while  walking  on  a  railroad  track. 
The  Prairie  Farmer  says,  **of  his  flunily  in  Eng- 
land, we  only  know  of  one  member,  a  brother,  the 
present  editor  of  the  Xondo*  Fidd,  and  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  best  work  on  the  horse,  in 
the  Language,  written  under  the  norndsp/umtf  of 
'Stonehenge.' 


OHOKBD 

Every  autumn  animals  are  choked  by  tnmipti 
potatoes  and  apples.  They  are  often  relieved  by 
thrusting  a  fork  handle,  a  broomsttek  or  whip  stock 
down  the  gullet.  This  operation  is  not 
without  danger,  and  it  sometimes  fails.  ▲ 
case  occurred  fai  our  neighborhood,  a  few 
days  ago,  in  which  the  stick  was  pushed 
through  the  side  of  the  gullet  of  a  fine 
heifer,  and  the  operator  supposed  the  ob- 
struction was  removed ;  but  the  animal  died 
in  two  hours.  On  opening  her,  the  fhct  was 
revealed  that  there  were  two  holes  made  la 
the  gullet,  while  the  turnip  remained  im« 
pacted  in  Uie  passage. 

The  following  simple  apparatus  should 
be  kept  on  hand  by  every  farmer,  and  will 
generally  be  found  efllsctual.  Take  a  piece 
of  smooth  wood,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long,  and  nearly  as  large  round  as  a  man'a 
wrist,  to  hold  open  the  animal's  jaws. 
Bore  a  hole  near  each  end,  large  enough 
to  receive  a  strong  cord.  Then  bore  a  hole 
in  the  middle  large  enough  to  receive  a 
common  broom  handle.  Put  into  one  of 
the  end  holes  a  cord  a  yard  or  more  ia 
length,  tying  it  with  a  firm  knot,  and  the 
gag  is  complete.  Oct  a  smooth  broom  han* 
die  or  other  wooden  rod,  and  after  fasten- 
ing very  firmly  upon  fhe  end  a  small  ball 
or  covering  of  cloth,  as  represented  by  the  cut  al 
a,  but  not  so  large  as  not  to  slip  readily  througb 
the  middle  hole  in  the  gag,  and  lay  them  up  to^ 
gether,  where  they  can  be*  readily  found.  To  pre- 
vent  thefr  being  separated,  it  may  be  well  to  tie 
them  together,  when  put  away. 

When  an  animal  is  choked,.take  the  gsg  and  put 
it  into  the  mouth  above  the  tongue,  and  bring  the 
cord  over  the  he4d  behind  the  horns,  and  tie  ii 
firmly  into  the  hole  at  the  other  end,  and  yon  have 
a  perfect  gag  which  the  animal  cannot  shal^e  out 
of  her  mouth.  Then  pass  the  broom  stick  througli 
the  middle  hole,  and  push  it  gently  into  the  gnlle^ 
until  the  obstruction  is  reached,  then  tap  it  gently 
and  repeatedly  until  the  obstruction  gives  way. 
Never  use  violence  in  any  case.  This  apparatoe 
in  carefhl  hands  will  seldom  fhil.  It  may  be  pre* 
pared  by  almost  any  one,  is  easily  used,  and  should 
always  be  kept  ready. 


a^ 


SA.LE8  OF  Improved  Stock. — James  S.  Mon- 
roe, Lexington,  Mass.,  has  sold  a  half  Dntdh  cow 
that  gave  on  Thanksgiving  Bay,— nine  weeks  af- 
ter dropping  her  calf,— twenty  quarts  of  milk  on  a 
common  feed  of  hay  and  one  pint  of  oil  meal. 

Winthrop  W.  Chenery,  Highland  Stock  Faniv 
Belmont,  Mass.,  has  recently  sold  to  S.  B.  Emepr- 
son.  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clan  County,  Califor- 
nia, one  Lincoln  ram,  foar  rams  and  sixteen  ewef 
of  the  Texel  or  Mouton  Flandrin  breed  of  sheep  | 
two  bulls  and  one  heifor  of  the  Dutch  or  Holstehi 
cattle.   Theee  animals  went  Qver]and  by  rail|  ani 
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are  probably  the  first  consignmeiit  of  Jmproyed 
Mtock  that  crossed  the  Rocky  Moantaias  by  the 
Pacific  Ballioad. 


RoGKiNOHAV,  N.  H.— The  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Agricaltnral  Society  of  this  connty 
made  at  the  annaal  meeting  at  Exeter,  Not.  IS,  as 
we  learn  firom  the  Mirror  itnd  Farmerf  shows  the 
receipts  to  have  been  02,114,  expenditures  9l>846, 
cash  on  hand  9268.  The  net  profit  of  the  late  fair 
was  Sill ;  the  first  fair  forbears  that  did  not  in- 
Tolve  a  loss.  The  next  fair  is  to  be  held  Sept.  IS- 
15, 1870,  but  the  place  not  decided  npon. 

The  ofllcers  elected  for  the  year  are  as  follows  :~- 

Prnktent  — Darlui  Towle,  KiDgttoa. 

r«de  PreHdenlf.— Bei\|am«n  F.  Haley,  Newmarket; 
W.  Norris  Dow,  Bpping .  George  W.  Sanborn,  Saat 
Kingfttno ;  James  R.  Leavitt,  North  Hampton. 

Secretary— Andrew  J.  Hoyt,  Bzeter. 

TVttzMirer'-Ja-sob  Oarliale,  Bxeten 

7>crotfar»— Charlea  B.  Smith,  South  Newmarket; 
John  B.  Betnttt,  Newmarket;  J.  Frank  Lawrence,  Bp« 

Si'g;  Henry  P.  Wingate,  Stratkam;  Bsra  Carrier, 
temont ;  Gideon  Webater,  Kingston ;  Harrison  Bowe, 
Kensington. 


For  the  Nem  England  Farmer, 
THB  OABDBN  70B  JANUABT. 

Again  we  are  permitted  to  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  another  year,  and  to  present  the 
"compliments  of  the  season^'  to  all  the  read- 
ers of  the  Farmbr^s  Garden  Calendar.  That 
the  year  now  commencing  may  be  to  each  and 
all  a  **Happy  New  Year,^'  and  a  prosperous 
one  in  aU  that  pertains  to  the  culture  of  the 
garden  and  the  fium,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
writer.  May  it  be  happy  and  prosperous  to 
Yam  who  caltivates  only  the  least  spot  of  a 
garden  for  a  few  vegetables,  as  well  as  to  him 
whose  garden  and  farm  embraces  many  broad 
acres. 

To  the  end  that  the  greatest  profit  and  sat- 
isfaction may  result  from  our  labors,  we  must 
Sljm  in  advance,  and  work  from  system.  Or- 
er,  neatness  and  economy  are  virtues  that 
are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  smallest  of 
things;  and  will  greatly  enhance  the  profit 
and  satisfaction  resulting  from  our  labor.  Let 
each  one,  then,  with  pencil  and  paper  in  hand, 
aet  down,  this  new  yearns  eve,  and  note  down 
the  work  for  January,  and  in  the  order  it 
should  be  done,  taking  into  calculation  the 
probable  interruptions,  delays,  &c. 

In  our  northern  climate,  the  season  is  such 
as  to  preclude  much  active  out-door  operations 
in  the  garden,  and  the  present  is  the  farmer^s 
and  jgardener^s  resting  season;  yet  with  a 
judicious  plan  of  operations,  there  is  always 
something  to  do.  The  garden  will  need  visit- 
nig  occasionally  to  see  tmtt  everything  is  right. 
Jf  mice  are  girdline  trees,  shrubs  or  vines, 
anow  should  be  piled  around  injured  places 
and  be  heavily  tramped,  to  remain  till  other 
remedies  can  be  appbed ;  if  water  stands  in 
any  places  occupied  by  crops,  Ac.,  it  should 
be  drained  away  by  opening  snrfaoe  drains. 


,See  that  fences  and  gates  are  all  in  order  and 
kept  dose.  A  hungry  stray  animal  will  spoil 
a  tree  or  shrub  that  has  cost  yon  time  and 
money,  and  which  perhaps  yon  would  not  lose 
for  the  value  of  the  animal. 

Bean-polbs,  Stakbs,  Pba  Bbitsh,  &g. — 
Now,  while  there  is  leisure  and  you  are  haul- 
ing timber,  &c.,  from  the  woods,  is  the  time 
to  lay  in  a  supply.  If  you  wait  till  later,  other 
work  will  begin  to  press  and  a  much  poorer 
stock  may  be  selected,  if  indeed  you  have 
time  to  get  any  at  all.  Cut  bean  poles  eight 
feet  long,  trim  them  smoothly  and  sharpen 
them  neatly.  A  straight  limb,  or  young  tree, 
of  close  growth,  li  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  if 
of  strong  wood,  is  as  good  as  any.  If  one  has 
the  wherewith  and  desires  to  make  them  more 
durable,  they  can  set  the  lower  ends  of  the 
stakes,  &c.,  in  a  kettle  of  tar  and  boil  them, 
taking  them  out  and  rolling  them  in  fine  dust, 
and  repeating  the  boiling.  Set  them  away 
carefully  to  await  their  season  of  use.  White 
birch  makes  the  best  pea  brush.  Cut  and  pile 
them  up.  A  heavy  weight  placed  on  the  pile 
gives  the  brush  a  better  shape  for  use. 

Cold  Frames. — These  will  need  coverings 
of  straw,  mats,  boards,  shutters  or  other  pro- 
tection during  severe  weather.  When  the 
weather  is  miB  and  pleasant  the  plants  should 
be  ventilated,  admittmg  light  and  air,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Care  must  be  used  not  to 
keep  open  too  late  in  tLe  day,  or  to  give  too 
strong  light  after  having  been  kept  dark  some 
days. 

CuTTiNOS  OF  Currants,  GrOOSEBBRRiBS, 
Grapes,  Ac. — If  these  have  not  been  previ- 
ously made  and  are  desirable,  a  supply  may 
be  taken  at  any  time,  when  not  frozen.  Bury 
them  in  fresh  damp  soil,  brought  in  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  The 
reason  wh^  I  say  ''fresh  soil,^^  is,  that  many 
scions  buried  in  the  dirt  of  old  cellar  bottoms 
are  lost,  from  the  saltpetre  or  other  poison 
often  found  in  such  dirt.  The  soil  to  bury 
them  in  should  be  only  moist  enough  to  keep 
them  fresh,  without  soaking  the  bark  or  buds. 

Hot-bed  Frames  and  Sashes-tNcw  ones 
should  now  be  made  or  purchased,  and  old 
ones  repaired.  No  garden  can  be  complete 
without  one  or  more  hot  beds;  they  are 
cheaply  constructed  and  easily  managed  by 
any  one  of  ordinary  good  judgment.  With  a 
hot-bed  a  variety  of  garden  vegetables  may 
be  easily  obtained  some  weeks  earlier  than  in 
any  other  available  way. 

Seeds. — Did  you  save  a  supply  of  your  own 
growing  ?  If  so,  look  them  over  and  see  that  they 
are  all  safe  and  sound  and  in  every  respect 
perfect  of  their  kind.  Is  there  any  variety 
you  desire  that  yon  have  not  heretofore 
grown  P  Send  for  the  seedman*s  catalogue 
as  soon  as  out,  examine  and  order  early,  while 
there  is  a  full  stock  to  select  from. 

W.  H.  Whitb. 

Souih  Windsor,  Conn.,  1870. 
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AGBICUIiTUBAIi  ITBMS. 
— In  I860  the  live  stock  of  Conoecticat  was  val- 
ued at  911.311,079;  In  1868,  at  #13,012,699,  and  in 
1869,  at  r^,687)141. 

— One  of  tb  >  Sandwich  Islands  claims  to  have 
ihe  largest  orchard  in  the  world,  some  of  the  trees 
1)earing  fifty  barrels  of  apples. 

—The  Champaigne  County,  HI.,  correspondent 
of  the  Country  Gtntleman  says  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  "driye  wells"  put  down  In  that  section  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  stock,  have  proved  Ikilnres. 

—Tennessee  is  wool-growing.  One  thousand 
sheep  passed  through  Nashville  for  Warren  county 
the  other  day,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  three 
thousand  more. 

—The  New  York  Farmers'  Club  says  that  a  cel- 
lar that  cannot  be  drained  may  be  made  as  tight 
as  a  jag  by  covering  the  sides  and  bottom  with 
cement,  and  then  adding  a  coat  of  the  plastic  slate. 

—Dr.  Randall,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y.,  is  pre- 
paring and  will  soon  have  ready,  blank  petitions  to 
Congress  for  the  signatures  of  wool  growers,  which 
may  be  had  by  addressing  him  as  above. 

—Col.  Alexander  writes  to  a  Glasgow  paper  that 
the  Paris  police  are  fhmished  with  lactometers,  \sj 
which  milk  is  tested  as  it  is  brought  into  town.  If 
found  watered,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  road  and 
imprisonment  follows. 

—There  is  a  colony  of  Japanese  in  California, 
who,  it  is  said,  will  give  their  attention  to  the  cul- 
tore  of  the  tea  plant  and  of  silk.  They  think  that 
the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  tea 
plant 

—The  Deerfleld,  N.  H.,  Fanners'  Club  met  Nov. 
12,  and  reorganised,  The  oiBcers  for  the  year  en- 
suing are :— President,  B.  P.  Chase ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  H.  O.  Walker ;  Directors,  J.  Chapman, 
J.  Dearborn,  and  J.  K.  Gerrish. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Fanners' 
Club  having  asked  how  to  clean  cucumber  and  to- 
mato seed,  was  told  to  spread  on  a  piece  of  paper 
in  the  snn  to  dry.  They  will  be  dean  enoagfa  for 
home  use;  for  commercial  purposes,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wash  out  the  pulp  and  dry  them. 

—Fred  Boetner  and  his  wife,  of  Otisco,  Mich., 
raised  and  harvested  seventy-flve  a<ares  of  grain 
the  past  season.  From  these  acres  they  obtained 
1252  bushels  of  wheat,  1,035  bushels  of  oats,  and 
64  bushels  of  barley.  He  and  his  wife  did  all  the 
labor  except  a  portion  of  the  threshing. 

—Prof.  Johnson  says,  in  the  WetUm  Rural,  that 
marls,  like  the  purer  limes,  act  more  energetically 
if  aided  by  the  occasional  addition  of  other  ma 
nures;  and  like  them  they  finally  exhaust  a  soil 
fh>m  which  successive  crops  are  reaped  without 
the  requisite  return  of  decaying  animal  or  vegeta* 
hie  matters. 

—Mr.  Rodolphus  Thompson,  of  Jay,  Me.,  has 
maaafisctured  7000  pounds  of  cheese  and   500 


pounds  of  butter  from  the  milk  of  thirty-two  cowa 
the  past  summer.  He  sold  over  6000  pounds  of 
cheese  at  18  cents  a  pound,  and  considered  it  mors 
profitable  than  butter  at  50  cents. 

—Rev.  Mr.  Dunham,  Bryant's  Pond,  Me.,  raised 
this  season  from  a  single  pea  the  following  re- 
markable crops :  Twenty-five  were  grown  at  the 
first  crop,  and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty  at  the  second ;  making  in  the  whole,  by  ac- 
tual coont  and  measurement,  2965  peas,  or  three 
phits! 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  OwiUmemp 
who  has  recently  travelled  through  northwestern 
Ohio,  northeastern  Indiana  and  southern  Michigan^ 
says,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,— wet  cummer^ 
luxuriant  vegetation,  insufficient  drainage,  or  all 
combined,— certain  It  is  that  tlfo  ague  and  kindred 
diseases,  have  prevailed  to  an  extent  unheard  of 
in  these  late  years,  and  have  demoralized  farming 
this  fall  more  than  did  the  short  crop  or  the  heavy 
fireshets  of  the  spring  time.  The  many  shivering 
forms,  despondent  hearts,  pinched-up  faces,  and 
do-less  hands,  account  for  the  general  backward 
state  of  form-work  in  the  sections  visited. 

—The  quantity  of  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  per 
annum,  depends  more  than  some  imagine  upon 
the  milker.  The  best  cow  in  the  world  may  soon 
be  spoiled  by  careless  and  irregular  milking, 
whereas  an  ordinary  animal  may  be  made  to  yield 
much  more  of  the  delicious  beverage  than  usual, 
by  the  right  performance  of  this  simple  operation. 
To  find  a  good  cow  is  not  an  easy  thing— but  more 
easy  than  to  find  an  accomplished  milker. 

—A  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  paper  suggest* 
the  following  plan,  to  prevent  tihe  sagging  of  gate 
posts :  **8et  the  hanging  post  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  the  ground,  tramp  well  at  the  bottom,  oa 
the  side  opposite  Uie  gate;  then  dig  a  trench  six 
inches  deep  fk-om  one  post  to  the  other;  in  this 
put  a  three-by-four  scantling,  or  a  pole  of  white 
oak,  black  mulberry,  or  some  other  lasting  timber* 
seeing  that  it  Just  fills  the  space  between  the  tw» 
gate  posts  and  cover  with  earth,  and  the  gate  will 
stand  as  you  hang  it  until  the  posts  rot  oif.' 
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To  Manaqb  a  Rkaring  Horse. — ^When- 
ever you  perceive  a  horse^s  inclination  to  rear^ 
separate  your  reins  and  prepare  for  him.  The 
instant  he  is  about  to  rise  slacken  one  hand 
and  bend  or  twist  his  head  with  the  other* 
keeping  your  hands  low.  This  bending  com* 
pels  him  to  move  a  hind  leg,  and  of  nccesritf 
brings  his  fore  feet  down.  Instantly  twisi 
him  completely  round  two  or  three  times, 
which  will  confuse  him  very  much,  and  com- 
pletely throw  him  off  his  guard.  The  moment 
you  have  finished  twisting  him  round,  place 
his  head  in  the  direction  yon  wish  to  proceed* 
apply  the  spurs  and  he  will  not  fail  to  go  for- 
wajxl. 
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Ihia  dMign  tad  plan,  by  Mr.  Geo.  £.  Hu- 
Mr,  WM  drawn  and  eognved  for  the  Nkw 
Enol&nd  Farmer,  and  ia  intended  more  ex- 
prewlj  for  a  amsU  milk  tarm  near  a  city  oi 
large  town,  where  tlie  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  plaiila  might  also  be  made  a  profitable 
bosinesa.  Bat  aaide  from  tbew  peculiaritiea, 
Ibe  arrangement  of  tlie  rooms  are  suggestive 
of  comfort  and  conveoieDce.  The  conserva- 
lOTj  might  be  omitted  entirely,  and  the  milk 
'room  used  as  a  atore-room,  or  for  otiier  pur- 

As  indicated  by  the  plan,  A  sfaowi  the  por- 
tico; H  the  front  ball,  7  by  16  feet;  B  the 
parlor  14  by  16  feet,  and  opening  out  of  this 
is  the  conservatory,  G,  for  plants  and  Uowera, 
14  by  18  feet,  fitted  up  with  shelves  at  the 
■idea,  with  a  stand  in  the  centre  and  a  passage 
way  of  three  feet  in  width  all  around  it. 
From  personal  observation,  Mr.  Barney  re- 
commends the  following  plan  as  the  most 
effeciive  way  of  heating  a  small  green  hoose ; 
'  A  furnace  made  of  a  common  air-tight  stove  ii 


placed  in  a  brick  ur-chamber  underneath  tho 
floor,  the  heat  passing  up  tbroagh  a  single 
pipe  running  from  the  top  of  the  chamber  to 
the  floor — while  from  the  floor  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  conservatory,  near  the  door,  an- 
other pipe  extends  downwards,  and  termmatea 
in  the  bottom  of  the  aii-chamber,  thus  pro- 
dndng  a  thorough  circulation  of  air  all  the 
(tme,  with  a  regulated  supply  of  fresh  air 
from  out  of  doors  conducted  by  means  of  a 
box  like  acommon  furnace  box,  to  the  chamber. 
The  six  upper  sashes  of  the  roof  have  pulleys 
■da  by  which  they  may  be  lowered  or 
rsised  at  pleasure. 
At  the  further  extremity  of  the  front  hall 
gUzed  door  opens  into  the  back  entry. 
This  hall  opens  out  upon  a  back  porch,  I,  6 
feet  wide,  and  into  the  parlor  and  kitchen,  D, 
which  is  12  by  16  feet.  The  dining  room  C, 
I'l  feet  square,  also  connect*  with  the  kitchen 
by  means  of  a  small  passage  fitMd  np  with 
shelves.  On  the  right  of  the  chimney  ia  a 
good-siced  duna  closet.    Opening  out  of  Ifae 
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kitchen  is  a  pantry,  E,  6  by  8  feet,  with  sink, 
pomp,  cupboard,  &c.    This  pantry  opens  out 
upon  a  platfonn  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 
The  plan  of  the  milk  room,  F,  was  invented 


necessary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  finish, 
height  of  rooms,  cost,  &c.,  as  all  of  these  can 
be  varied  to  suit  individual  taste,  convenience 
and  circumstances. 


by  H.  Wing,  of  Morris,  N.  Y.,  and  applied  to 
his  own  boose.  A  window  on  the  north  ad- 
mits cold  air.  The  room  is  over  a  cold  cel- 
lar, from  which  air  is  admitted  by  slatted 
openings  running  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  room  under  the  shelves,  and  of  about  the 
same  width,  closed  by  a  board  with  hinges 
like  a  trap  door.  Near  the  ceiling,  and  open- 
ing outward  and  upwards  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  is  a  similar  trap  door,  three  or  four 
feet  long,  and  about  a  foot  wide,  with  an  ele- 
vating slick  with  notches,  by  which  it  may  be 
raised  as  desired.  When  the  upper  ventila- 
tor in  opened,  the  heated  air  passes  out,  and 
cold  air  from  the  cellar  rushes  in  to  fill  its* 
place.  A  ventilated  space  of  about  seven 
inches  surrounds  the  room,  and  prevents  the 
heaung  so  ofcen  resulting  from  confined  air 
in  the  adjacent  walls.  The  shelves  are  not 
flat  boards,  but  are  formed  of  strips,  to  get 
a  free  circulation  of  air  oti  every  side. 

The  second  floor  of  the  house  contains  two 
bont  chambers,  each  fourteen  feet  square ;  a 
kitchen  chamber,  twelve  by  fourteen ;  another 
chamber  over  the  pantry  and  entry,  nine  feet 
square ;  and  a  small  room  over  the  dairy. 

As  these  plans  are  designed  to  be  sugges- 
tive,— to  afford  hints  rather  than  to  furnish 
Bodeis  or  working  plans,-— we  do  not  deem  it 
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VALUE  OP  OYSTER  SHELL  BEDS  LEPT  BT  INDIANS. 

I  saw  it  Stated  in  the  last  Monthly  Farmer 
that  oyster  shells  were  of  no  account  to  the  far- 
mer. To  me  it  does  not  seem  as  if  that  was  so. 
In  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  carted  more  than 
one  thousand  loads  of  oyster  shells,  from  an  old 
deposit  left  by  the  Indians.  I  have  alvrays  raided 
good  crops ;  better  than  coald  have  been  expected 
trom  my  land  without  them.  The  shells  hare 
been  put  into  a  barn  cellar  and  mixed  with  other 
manure.  I  have  never  tri^d  them  alone.  But  this 
is  a  fact,  that  wherever  wo  find  shells,  the  grass 
grows  much  better  and  keeps  green  through  the 
season,  and  this  year  I  have  raised  good  corn, 
without  any  dressing,  in  almost  a  solid  heap  of 
shells.  Now  on  the  Cape  there  are  numerous  de- 
posits of  shells,  and  I  think  it  will  pay  to  cart 
them.  I  think  the  Indians  roasted  the  oysters,  as 
the  shells  have  that  appearance,  and  numble  at 
the  touch.  A  few  bones,  ashes  and  coals  are  found 
with  them,  and  if  the  shells  are  a  foot  under 
ground  the  soil  will  be  as  black  us  any  Western 
land.  I  would  like  to  see  what  some  others  think 
aboat  it.  SLBScaiBisa. 

OsierviUe,  Mass.,  Oct.  18, 1869. 

Remarks. — As  the  article  alluded  to  by  our 
correspondent  was  written  by  Dr.  Jas.  R.  Nichols, 
of  this  city,  the  above  communication  was  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  he  has  furnished  the  following 
reply  :— 

'*As  regards  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
at  Osterville,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  are  but 
one  or  two  points  worthy  of  comment  or  reply. 
He  says  he  has  carted  thousands  of  loads  of  oyster 
shells  upon  his  land,  and  has  raised  *good  crops.' 
He  has  'never  used  oyster  shells  alone,*  but  al- 
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ways  mixes  them  with  the  mannre  in  his  barn 
cellar.  This  proves,  not  that  oyster  shells  are  fer- 
tilizing agents,  bat  that  mixed  with  manure,  the 
manure  is  not  injured  usetUicMy  by  their  preaenee. 
It  should  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  oyster  shells 
are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  carbonate 
of  lime  is  not  a  manurial  agent.  It  is  hard,  In- 
soluble marble,  and  of  no  valae  in  agriculture. 
The  Indians  left  upon  the  coast  in  certain  locali- 
ties, great  heaps  of  these  shells,  and  mixed  with 
them  is  found  churcoal  or  carboniied  wood,  and 
some  leaves  and  other  organic  matter,  partially 
decomposed,  which  gives  to  some  of  the  heaps  a 
dark  hue.  These  heaps,  and  all  other  heaps  of 
clam  and  oyster  shells,  are  valueless  to  farmers 
and  should  be  let  alone.*' 

May  not  the  bones,  ashes,  coals,  leaves  and  other 
organic  matter  which  would  naturally  find  its  way 
from  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians,  who  ftd  on  the 
oysters  flrom  these  large  deposits  of  shells,  and 
which  give  them  the  dark  color  spoken  of,  add 
sufficient  value  to  the  mass  to  Justify  its  use,  al- 
though the  carbonate  of  lime  of  which  the  shells 
were  originally  composed  may  be  valueless  in 
agriculture  ? 

IKRIGATION  OR  FLOWAOB. 

I  do  not  propose  to  speak  in  this  article  of  that 
branch  of  irrisution  by  which  water  is  conducted 
along  the  brows  of  hills  by  means  of  ditches,  but 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  winter  flowage  of 
natural  meadows  or  swamp  lands,  through  which 
a  stream  of  water  flows.  Often  only  a  short  dam 
is  neciled  near  the  outlet,  to  effect  the  purpose, 
with  a  bulk-head  by  which  the  water  can  be  let  on 
or  of  and  its  depth  regulated.  Land  thus  flowed 
would  not  only  be  enriched  by  an  annual  deposit 
of  fertilizing  matter,  but  the  roots  of  grass  would 
be  protected  from  irjury  by  fh>6t. 

Millions  of  tons  of  hay  might  be  added  eveir 
year  to  the  crops  of  the  New  England  States  by  this 
method.  Almost  every  farm  of  any  extent,  con- 
tains many  acres  of  unsightly  swamp,  now  con- 
sidered worthless  by  many,  but  in  reality  by  far 
the  mobt  valuable  of  all  its  acres,  which  if  cleared 
and  flowed  would  not  require  artiflcial  or  barn- 
yard manures  to  produce  annual  crops,  as  is  the 
case  with  high  land  fields,  fk-om  many  of  which 
much  of  the  manure  is  yearly  washed  into  the 
streams  and  lost. 

Nature  in  all  cases  provides  the  means  of  res- 
toration to  her  own  exhausted  energies,  if  short- 
sighted mortals  would  not  pervert  her  course. 
When  the  upland  pastures  and  fields  become  al- 
most worthless  by  a  suicidal  mode  of  skinning, 
kind  Nature  would  spread  a  growth  of  forest  trees 
over  the  exhausted  landscape,  restoring  potash  to 
the  soil,  aod  bringing  it  back  to  its  primeval  state 
of  fertility  m  a  lew  years. 

The  low  lands  she  would  restore  by  the  element 
of  water  as  well  as  by  fallen  leaves.  Snow  water, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  contains  ammo- 
nia, and  perhaps  other  enriching  qualities.  These 
principles  were  well  understood  by  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  flat  fields  of  old  classic  Egypt 
were  fertilised  by  the  annual  overflow  of  Father 
Nile,  while  her  once  productive  lands, lying  above 
the  reach  of  the  enriching  waters,  became  barren 
sands  which  are  not  oniv  unproductive,  but  are 
gradually  drifting  around  and  covering  up  the  stu- 
pendous ruins  which  still  attest  the  former  pros- 
perUy  snd  greatness  of  that  oountiy.     Ancient 


Rome,  too,  has  remains  of  vast  works  which 
show  that  the  value  of  water  was  well  understood 
by  the  flsTmers  of  old.    Virgil ,  in  Oeorglc  1st,  says : 

*'Lo  I  on  yon  brow,  whence  bubbling  ■priogs  arise, 
The  peasant,  bendlug  o'er  the  ezpaoM  below. 
Directs  the  e^anreled  waten  where  to  flow. 
Down  the  emootii  rocka  nielodioa«  murmarti  glide, 
And  a  new  verdure  gleami  beneath  the  tide." 

The  following  circumstance,  quoted  by  "Warton, 
flrom  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  is  to  the  point : 

*'When  the  Persians  were  masters  of  Asia,  they 
permitted  those  who  conveyed  a  spring  to  any 
place  which  had  not  been  watered  before,  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  thereof  for  five  generations ;  and  as  a 
number  of  rivulets  flowed  from  Bit.  Taurus,  they 
spared  no  expen&e  in  directing  the  course  of  their 
streams.  At  this  day  without  knowing  how  they 
came  there,  they  are  found  in  the  flelds  and  gar- 
dens." Ibfdah  testifles  to  the  same  sentiment — **as 
the  rain  and  the  snow  that  cometh  down  Arom 
heaven  retumeth  not  thither  again,  but  watereth 
the  earth  and  causeth  it  to  bud  and  blossom,  and 
bring  forth  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the 
reaper."  M.  J.  Uaryet. 

Ejfping,  N.  H.,  1869. 

▲  NEW  OUTLET  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TALLET. 

The  following  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of 
the  piqpers  in  this  section  :— 

'<A  project  is  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  at  the  next  session,  to  make  for  com- 
merce a  new  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  by  a 
canal  of  great  capacitv,  on  the  line  of  the  unfin- 
ished James  River  and  &anawha  canal,  across  the 
mountains  of  Virginia.  The  proposed  work  would 
be  400  miles  long,  and  would  make  a  continuous 
water  communication  from  the  sea  westward  to 
the  17,000  miles  of  navigation  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  It  is  claimed  that  such  a  work  would  in- 
crease the  value  of  Western  produce  a  hundred 
millions  a  year,  while  cheapening  bread  in  the 
East;  because,  as  e^^timated,  Western  grain  wonld 
save  fully  two-thirds  of  the  freight  now  paid  by 
the  consumer  and  producer  to  the  carrier.*^ 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  projected  improve- 
ment in  the  whole  country  that  will  compare  with 
this  in  importance  both  to  producer  and  consumer, 
and  I  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  so  long 
overlooked.  Once  in  operation,  its  whole  cost 
wonld  be  saved,  many  times  over,  every  year  to 
the  people.  It  would  not  only  cheapen  bread  at 
the  East,  and  give  the  producer  at  the  West  a  bet- 
ter price,  but  it  wonld  open  a  market  for  an  al- 
most inexhaustable  supply  of  coal  and  timber, 
which  exists  along  its  route,  which  conld  be  fur- 
nished at  much  cheaper  rates  than  from  any  other 
source.  New  England  capital  and  sis  ill  would 
here  find  a  most  inviting  field.  Already  several 
factories  are  at  work,  or  in  process  of  coubtmctton, 
for  manufacturing  furniture,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the 
fine  material  furnished  by  the  forests  of  Western 
Virginia,  or  rather  for  prep^i ring  all  the  parts  ready 
for  transportation,  to  be  put  together  at  other 
points.  The  superiority  of  our  soil,  the  excellence 
of  our  climate,  and  the  cheapness  of  our  materi- 
als for  manufacturing,  are  already  admitted,  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  comparatively  near  market, 
will  soon  become  manifest.  j.  h.  r. 

West  Virginia,  Oct.  25,  1809. 

OOARSB  AVD  FIKB  WOOLBD  BHBBP. 

I  have  read  with  interest  all  the  communications 
on  this  subject  in  your  valuable  paper  for  the  last 
year.  In  breeding  sheep,  I  have  sought  as  much 
weight  of  sheep  as  amount  of  wool.  My  sheep  are 
Merinos.  They  aversge  about  100  pounds,  and 
sheared  a  little  over  six  pounds  washed  wool  this 
spring.  When  wool  hrooght  |^1  apoond,  my  lamb* 
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wefffbed  serMtty-neren  poands  eacb,  and  bronicht 
II7-70  per  head.  Lasr.  year  my  lambs  were  a  little 
m'>re  fANbionable  and  smaller.  I  sold  them  for 
$2  50,  for  mutton,  after  selecting  ten  of  the  best. 
Then  I  went  to  Connectlcnt  and  bought  of  Bnrdett 
Loomi^  a  yearling  Cotswold  buck  and  raised  from 
sixty  ewes,  sixty-seven  iarrbs,  and  I  never  had  less 
trouble  or  better  success.  I  saved  nineteen  bucks, 
only  two  of  them  weighing  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  some  of  them  weighing  one  hundred 
and  t«^enty -three,  at  seven  months  old.  There  is  a 
pair  of  twin  ewe  lambs  in  town  from  mj  buck  that 
weighed,  at  six  months  old,  105  and  llOeach.  I  have 
E>o1d  seven  of  the  bucks  for  898,  the  other  twelve.  If 
not  i^oid  for  stock,  are  good  for  140  or  150  pounds 
befv>re  spring,  and  will  bring  fancy  prices  for  mut- 
ton. This  added  to  the  six  pounds  of  wool  will 
give  more  profit  than  a  large  amount  of  grease 
from  a  forty  pound  sheep  or  a  small  fleeced  South 
Down.  M.  DusTiK. 

Weti  ClaremmU,  N.  ff.,  Nov.,  1869. 


LAMB  OHICXJBNB. 

My  chickens  as  soon  as  grown  lose  the  use  of 
their  limbs.  They  try  to  walk,  and  fall  over,  try 
to  fly  and  cannot.  They  have  no  use  of  their  legs, 
—sometimes  one,  at  others  both,~grow  poor,  and 
have  to  be  killed.  I  have  examined  them  and  can 
find  no  cause.  Some  of  my  neighbors  are  troubled 
the  same.  If  yon  know  a  remedy,  please  answer ; 
if  not,  please  ask  if  any  one  does.   BnB80&zBa&. 

HaoerkiU,  Mass.,  Nov,  3, 1869. 


DBOOMP08INO  BONBS. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  old  bones.  Are  they  of  any 
value  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  way  to  decompose 
them?  A  Subsobibbb. 

LoveU,  Me.,  Oct.,  1869. 

Rem  ▲BKs.—In  the  article  on  the  Garden  in  No- 
vember, in  another  column  of  this  paper,  you  will 
find  an  answer  to  your  inquiry.  Some  care  will 
be  necessary  to  success,  but  bones  can  be  softened 
in  this  way. 

buckhobn. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent 
'^ssecker,"  who  writes  flrom  Danvers,  I  would 
auggest  that  the  plant  be  calls  huckhom  may  be 
the  oimunda  regeUii,  a  fern,  quite  common  in 
swampy  lands.  I  remember  that  this  was  called 
backhom  in  my  native  town  (Weymouth)  when 
I  was  a  little  boy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
poisonous  for  HortM  or  not ;  but  I  do  know  that 
cattle  eat  it  with  a  good  relish,  in  large  quantity, 
without  any  apparent  ill  effect.  My  father  used  to 
say  that  it  was  as  good  as  EngUsh  hay  for  cows. 

Concord,  AloBt.,  OU.  24, 1869.  m.  p. 


CHXB8B.~Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Syracuse,  N.  T., 
Secretary  of  the  American  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, has  issued  a  circular  announcing  that  the 
Association  oflbrs  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  best  original  essay  on  "The  Claims  of 
Cheese  as  a  Wholesome,  Nutritious  and  Economi- 
cal article  of  Food."  The  premium  will  be  awarded 
and  the  money  paid  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  at  Utica,  N.  T.,  January  12  and 
18,  1870.  The  essays  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  early  as  December 
20, 1869.  The  premium  will  be  awarded  by  a  com- 
petent aod  disintereeted  committee  of  three  gen- 


tlemen. It  is  designed  to  make  use  of  the  premi- 
um essay  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Assod* 
ation* 

VUKMOBTT  DAIBTMBN*8  ASSOCIATION. 

We  learn  by  the  State  Journal  that  an  as* 
sociation  of  the  dairymen  of  Vermont  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  at  Montpelier, 
Yt.,  October  27.  Hon.  R.  J.  Saxe  of  Sheldon, 
was  Chairman,  and  O.  S.  Bliss,  of  Georgia, 
Secretary.  The  following  constitution,  re- 
ported by  tf  committee,  consisting  of  O.  S. 
Bliss,  of  Georgia,  £.  D.  Mason,  of  Richmond, 
and  G.   C.    Chandler,    of  Montpelier,    was 

adopted : — 

Constitation. 

Seotiok  1.  This  organization  shall  be  called 
the  '^Vermont  Dairymen's  Association." 

Seo.  2.  Its  object  shall  be  to  improve  the  Dairy 
interests  of  Vermont,  and  all  subsidiary  interests. 

Sec  8.  This  Association  shall  consist  of  such 
persons  as  shall  signify  their  deshre  to  become 
members  and  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  a 
like  sum  annually  thereafter,  and  of  honorary 
and  corresponding  members. 

Sec.  4.  The  payment  of  five  dollars  shall  con- 
stitute a  Life  Member. 

Sec  5.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be 
a  President,  three  Vice  Presidents,  (one  from  each 
Congressional  District),  and  a  Secreiary,  who 
shail  constitute  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
have  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  afikirs  of  the 
Association ;  also  a  Treasurer  and  fourteen  Trus- 
tees, who  shall  be  charaed  with  the  interests  of  the 
Association  in  their  respective  counties,  and  con- 
stitute a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  resident  members 
of  the  Association.  They  shall  also  act  as  a 
Board  of  Appeals  on  all  questions  of  diflbrence 
that  may  arise  between  the  Executive  Committee 
and  any  member. 

Sec  6.  The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  the  transaction  of  business  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Wednesday  after  the  second 
Thursday  in  October  in  each  year,  at  such  place 
as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint.  There 
shall  also  be  held  during  each  winter,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  desig- 
nate, a  meeting  for  addresses  and  discussions,  to 
continue  at  least  three  days,  which  meeting  shall 
be  open  to  all  members  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  an  Annual  report  of  the  transactions  or  the 
Association  for  the  current  year,  embracing  such 
papers,  original  or  selected,  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  published  and  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  Association. 

Seo.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  ftands  of 
the  Association  and  disburse  them  on  the  order  of 
the  President  or  a  Vice  President,  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary,  and  make  a  report  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  to  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
October. 

Seo.  9.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  al 
any  Annual  Meeting  by  a  two-thirds  voteof  all  the 
members  present. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Richmond,  was  called  upon 
for  a  statement  relative  to  the  Dairymen^s 
Association  in  l^ew  York,  who  gave  a  &vorft- 
ble  report  of  its  operations,  showing  that  ths 
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superior  qoantitj  and  qiudity  of  the  cfaeeie 
produced,  resulted  in  a  great  degree,  from 
the  operations  of  tliis  organization.  Mr.  Ma- 
son believed  that  Vermonters,  with  equally 
good  pasturage  and  a  better  climate,  could 
place  their  cheese  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with 
the  same  skill  in  manufiu^ring.  He  believed 
an  organization  or  association  among  farmers 
would  help  to  accomplish  such  a  result  in 
Vermont. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Bichmond,  Mr.  Hall  of  Burke,  and  Mr.  Bliss, 
of  Georgia,  was  appointed  to  report  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  officers  for  this  organization, 
abo  to  solicit  members  for  the  same. 
.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  Oct.  28th,  this 
committee  submitted  the  following  report, 
which  was  accepted  and  adopted. : — 

PrMMenl— B.  D.  Mmoo,  Biobmond. 
Viee  Prejitfaite  — Mlddleton  eoldmith,  Bntland; 
N.  B.  Sajford,  Hartford;  B.  J.  Baxe^ Sheldon. 
Secretartf.^O.  B.  B)iM,  Oeorcla. 
Treaturer.^Q.  O.  Oboadlor,  MoatpeUer. 

County  Trustees. 

-  Addiion  — D.  W.  Naab,  New  Haven. 

Bmwngton.—^L.  B.  Armitrong,  Dorset. 

Caledonia.—B..  M.  H.  Hall,  Bast  Burke. 
'  Cftiffentfra.— B.  Bamnm,  Milton. 

EsBex.—H.  8.  Fieeman,  Ouildball. 

^ranJk/fn.~A.  A.  M core. 

Grand  Ate.— Allen  B.  Manning,  Albnrsh. 

LamoUlt  — B.  P.  Mndntt.  Oaoibridge. 

Orteotif.— Bsra  F.  Darling,  Derbv. 

Ora«f^«.— Aaron  N.  King,  Tnnbiidge. 

Butland  —A.  D.  Bmith,I>anby. 

Wa»hingto%,-~Qt.  O.  Chandler.  Montpeller. 

Windsor. —C.  Horace  Hnbbara,  Bpringfleld. 

IFifuMam.— Feleg  WInslow,  Patney. 


F0I80H  OHMSSn. 
.  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  gives  in  the  BurdL  New 
Yorker  the  particulars  of  a  case  where  several 
persons  were  poisoned  bj  a  lot  of  cheese  made 
in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  No  lives 
were  lost  from  eating  this  cheese,  but  several 
persons  were  made  sick,  with  pains  and  cramps 
and  excessive  vomiting.  Dr.  Jackson,  who 
analyzed  portions  of  this  cheese,  could  find 
no  metal  or  mineral  poisons,  nor  any  alkaloids 
or  deleterious  vegetable  principles.  But  he 
did  find  "a  small  proportion  of  offensive  pu- 
trifying  animal  matter,"  which  does  not  be- 
long to  good  cheese.  He  said  he  could  not 
give  this  matter  any  correct  name,  but  sug- 
gested that  it  might  come  from  the  rennet. 
Mr.  Willard  says : — 

The  Acts  elicited  from  this  analysis  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son oorrespond  in  some  respects  with  those  dis- 
covered, a  few  years  since,  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  and 
fh>m  which  it  would  appear  that  cheese,  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  animal  food,  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  decay,  generates  a  peculiar  organic  poison ; 


but  what  the  composition  of  this  virulent  poison 
is,  the  chemists  are  as  yet  unable  to  determine. 
Dr.  Voelcker  stated  to  us  in  a  conversation  on  the 
snl^ect  in  1866,  that  instances  had  come  under  his 
observation  where  this  poison  in  cheese  had  be- 
come dissipated  as  the  cheese  passed  into  a  farther 
state  of  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and  that 
the  cheese  could  then  be  safely  eaten,  producing 
no  ipjurioas  or  unpleasant  eflfiBcts. 

Mr.  Willard  then  gives  a  detailed  statement 
of  an  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Voelcker  of  some 
cheese  in  England  that  was  known  to  be  pois- 
onous. In  the  first  place  his  object  was  to  de- 
tect mineral  poisons,  but  not  a  trace  of  them 
was  to  be  found  in  the  cheese  he  was  ana- 
lyzing, although  on  former  occasions  he  had 
found  sulphate  of  ainc,  sulphate  of  copper, 
in  cheese  that  had  proved  poisonous.  The 
Professor  then  says : — 

"The  proportion  of  water  in  this  cheese  was 
rather  large,  considering  that  it  must  hare  been 
cut  for  some  time,  and  have  lost  water  by  evapo- 
ration. On  ftirther  examining  it  I  found  it  re- 
markably sour,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
an  unusually  large  quantity  of  fatty  acids,  which, 
if  not  poisonous  themselves,  are  the  vehicle  con- 
veying the  peculiar  organic  poison  which  appears 
to  be  generated  sometimes  in  cheese  undergoing  a 
peculiar  kind  ot  fermentation.  Probably  the  poi- 
son generated  in  this  modified  decay  of  cheese  is 
identical  with  the  so-called  sausage  poison,  which 
is  sometimes  found  in  German  sausages,  especially 
those  made  of  coagulated  blood.  A  similar  poison 
appears  to  be  generated  sometimes  in  pickled  sal- 
mon, smoked  sprats,  pork,  tainted  veal,  bacon, 
and  nams.  Bacon  and  hams,  when  not  perfectly 
cured,  and  fkt  meat  kept  in  a  damp,  badly  venti- 
lated cellar,  are  very  apt  to  become  more  or  less 
injurious  to  health ;  and  even  butter,  after  it  has 
tamed  rancid,  and  similar  organic  adds  are  lib- 
erated in  it  which  exist  in  this  cheese  in  a  Aree 
state,  acts  as  a  poison  in  most  cases.  Singularly 
enough,  some  people  are  not  affected  by  these 
subtle  organic  poisons. 

Dr.  Voelcker  regrets  that  we  have  no  ready 
means  of  detecting  this  insiduous  poison  which, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  has  produced  fatal  re- 
sults. He  also  says,  that  it  appears  that 
cheese  kepi  in  damp,  badly  ventilated  places^ 
or  where  too  much  whey  is  left,  or,  indeed, 
all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  a 
too  acid  curd  and  to  generate  free  fatty  acids, 
are  apt  to  produce  this  peculiar  poison.  The 
cheese  maker  will  see,  therefore,  how  impor- 
that  it  is  to  have  a  properly  ventilated  curing 
room  for  his  cheeses,  and  also  that  the  whey 
be  thoroughly  expelled  from  the  cheese. 


^President  Abbott,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultu- 
ral College,  said  in  his  remarks  at  the  meeting  of 
fanners  at  Bangor,  Me.,  that  at  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Wisconsin— connected  with  a  lit- 
erary university— with  about  400  students,  the 
most  diligent  inquiry  could  not  find  one  that  had 
determined  to  return  to  industrial  pursuits. 
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UNBULIABIiB  BEMD  COBJDT. 

In  this  climate,  with  our  small-sized  yellow 
com,  we  seldom  have  any  trouble  with  seed  com 
where  ordinaiy  care  is  used.  But  with  sweet 
com,  especially  of  the  large  Tarieties,  there  is 
much  complaint.  One  of  our  neighbors  planted 
a  peck  last  spring,  and  he  thinks  that  not  more 
thm  forty  kernels  germinated.  Another  esti- 
mates that  not  more  than  half  that  he  planted 
came  up.  We  never  fail  to  have  our  sweet 
com  germinate  as  surely  as  the  yellow  com ; 
but  a  little  oare  and  pains  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure this  result.  We  select  the  earliest  and 
largest  ears  as  soon  as  the  husks  begin  to  dry, 
and  trace  them  up  in  small  traces  and  hang 
them  in  the  sun  and  leave  them  exposed  to  the 
weather  at  least  two  months,  and  then  hang 
Hiem  in  a  dry  chamber.  Seed  com  should  not 
be  exposed  to  moisture,  which  wiU  cause  the 
chit  to  swelL  A  little  care  in  saving  seed  com 
will  often  prevent  much  disi^pointment  and 
vexation. 

The  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  has  some 
sensible  remarks  upon  this  subject.  He  says 
that  varieties  that  have  a  large  cob  are  more 
liable  to  be  injured  than  those  that  have  small 
cobs;  that  the  pith  in  such  cobs  retains  its 
moisture  so  long  that  it  is  liable  to  mould  or  to 
freexe,  by  either  of  which  the  chit  or  germ  is 
killed,  even  when  tiie  body  of  the  kerad  is 
sound.  He  recommends  boring  out  the  pith 
with  a  bit,  when  the  cob  is  very  large.  This 
lets  the  ur  into  the  cob  and  allows  it  to  become 
dry. 

OXmBAN  OfTLTUBll. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  in  agricul- 
toral  papers  and  in  Farmers^  Clubs  of  the 
importance  of  dean  culture,  and  of  the  un- 
profitableness of  crops  of  weeds,  we  never 
saw  many  farms  or  even  fields  that  were  kept 
dean  throughout  the  season.  Like  ''per- 
fection,^' in  morals  and  religion,  dean  culture 
with  most  farmers  is,  at  best,  only  compara- 
tive. We  confess  that  in  our  own  experience 
we  sddom  succeed  in  having  a  place  for  every 
plant  and  in  keeping  every  plant  in  its  place. 
The  theory  of  dean  culture  is  easy  enough, 
but  the  practice  is  so  very  difficult,  that  we  fear 
the  weeds  are  increasing  on  most  of  our  farms. 
In  one  of  his  recent  Walks  and  Talks  on  the 
Farm,  in  the  American  AgrieuUurist,  Mr.  J. 
Harrii  Myt»  he  thinks  his  com  fidd  is  toler^ 


ably  clean  (the  result  of  two  com  crops  in 
succession  ^ve  years  ago,  and  the  thorough, 
almost  the  exces.'^ive,  use  of  the  cultivator  at 
that  time,  together  with  its  free  use  this  sea- 
son.) But  with  this  exception,  he  does  not 
know  of  a  single  field  of  dean  com,  or  clean 
potatoes,  or  dean  beans.  Even  the  Deacon's 
wheat  stubble,  though  there  is  a  fine  growth 
of  young  dovet,  is  hr  from  clean.  This  is  in 
Monroe  County,  "The  center  of  the  garden 
of  the  Empire  State,"  where  good  farm  land 
is  supposed  to  be  worth,  and  actually  sells  for, 
$125  to  $200  per  acre. 

Mr.  Jason  Smith,  of  Seneca  County,  N.  Y., 
the  home  of  such  farmers  as  John  Johnston, 
says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Harris : — 

In  witnessing  the  operation  of  a  new  steam 
thrashing  machine  recently,  it  was  disgaeting  to 
see  how  mach  bulk  the  feeder  had  to  pat  throagh 
for  the  quantity  of  grain.  As  a  general  rale,  about 
one-third  of  the  balk  was  weeds--and  this  on  farms 
the  owners  of  which  make  some  pretensions  to  be- 
ing model  fiumers.  Unleu  we  adopt  a  better  <y«- 
tem  of  farming,  the  weede  and  irueeta  toiU  drive  u$ 
from  our  farms.  I  highly  approve  of  vour  advo- 
cacy  of  tne  practice  of  sammer-fallowing,  which, 
if  done  thoroughly,  is  a  sure,  if  not  the  only  eco- 
nomical, means  of  destroying  troublesome  weeds, 
such  as  the  Canada  thistle,  cockle.  May-weed, 
white  and  yellow  daisies,  pigeon  weed,  plaintain, 
bardock,  ragweed,  mustard,  quack  grass,  with  a 
host  of  sunmier  weeds  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Nearly  all  of  these,  except  quack  grass,  can  be 
killed  by  thorough  snmmer-fiUlowing  in  a  dry 
season. 

In  eontrast  with  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Harris 

gives  the  following  pleasant  picture : — 

One  of  my  neighbors,  a  thriving  German  fir- 
mer, has  made  the  sides  of  the  road  smooth  and 
level,  and  this  year  mowed  quite  a  nice  crop  of 
hay  nrom  them.  He  Is  doing  to  well  too  have  any 
Uiought  of  selling,  bat  if  he  had  I  am  sore  his 
fkrm  would  sell  for  $10  an  acre  more  for  having 
such  a  lawn-like  road-side,  and  for  the  general  air 
of  neatness  and  thrift  which  it  imparts  to  the  es- 
tablishmenL 

Too  numy  of  us  make  the  road  the  receptacle 
for  all  the  stones,  sticks,  and  rubbish  of  the  &rm. 
The  thistles  come  up  between  the  stones.  Mow- 
ing the  grass  is  out  of  the  question.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  to  top  off  the  thistles  occasionally.  I 
know  of  few  things  that  would  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  country  as  to  have  all  the  road-sides 
made  smooth  and  level,  and  have  the  grass  cut 
with  a  mowing  machine  twice  a  year. 


SuLPHUB  IK  Louisiana. — ^Prof.  Hilgard, 
of  the  Univ^rsit^  of  Miss.,  who  has  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  sulphur  deposit  in  Louisiana,  states 
that  the  bed  was  found  to  be  about  100  feet 
thick  without  perceptible  change.  It  is  pure, 
crvstaline,  semi-transparent  sulphur.  A  shaft 
or  443  feet  once  sunk  to  this  sulphur  bed,  the 
working  of  the  mine  would  be  easy  and  in  the 
highest  d^jree  remunerative— capable,  in  view 
of  the  dmcul^  under  which  the  produc- 
tion of  Sicilian  sulphur  labors,  of  control- 
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ling  the  sulphur  market  of  the  world,  and  add- 
iog  to  the  pro.'^perity  of  the  whole  country  by 
cheapening  the  production  and  improving  the 
quantity  of  that  great  fundamental  agent, 
^'snlpbarie  add,'*  the  preparation  of  which 
from  impure  pyrites  is  so  often  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  loss  In  all  kinds  of  manufactures. 


For  the  I^eto  England  Farmer, 
XSN  WAVTAD. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  cut  the  following  arti- 
cle, with  the  above  heading,  from  a  newspaper 
that  fell  into  my  hands : — 

Men  Wanted. — ^The  great  want  of  this  age  is 
men.  Men  who  are  not  for  sale.  Men  who  are 
honest,  sound  from  centre  to  circamference,  true 
to  the  heart's  core.  Men  who  will  condemn  wrong 
In  friend  or  foe,  in  themselves  as  well  as  others. 
Men  whose  consciences  are  as  steady  as  a  needle 
to  the  pole.  Men  who  will  stand  for  the  right  if 
the  heavens  totter  and  the  earth  reels.  Men  who  can 
tell  the  ttutb  and  look  the  world  and  the  devil  right 
In  the  eye.  Men  that  neither  brag  nor  run.  Men  that 
neither  flag  nor  flinch.  Men  who  can  have  cour- 
age withont  showing  to  it.  Men  in  whom  the 
coarage  of  everlasthig  life  runs  still,  deep  and 
strong.  Men  who  do  not  cry  nor  cause  their  voices 
to  be  heard  on  the  streets,  but  who  will  not  fail  nor 
be  discouraged  till  judgment  be  set  in  the  earth. 
Men  who  know  their  message  and  tell  it.  Men 
who  know  their  places  and  fill  them.  Men  who 
know  their  business.  Men  who  will  not  lie. 
Men  who  are  not  too  lasy  to  work,  nor  too 
proud  to  be  poor.  Men  who  are  willing  to  eat 
what  they  have  earned,  and  wear  what  they  have 
paid  for. 

Is  it  not  lamentably  true  that  there  is  a 

feat  lack  of  such  men  as  are  here  alluded  to  P 
think  the  feeling  is  quite  general  among 
business  men  that  those  placed  in  positions  of 
ereat  pt;cuniary  responsibility  are  less  reliable 
Sian  at  any  former  period  of  our  nation's  his- 
tory. They  are  more  liable  to  betray  the 
trusts  committed  to  their  guardianship.  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  speculation  proves  too 
strong  for  their  integrity.  The  temptation  of 
{[reat,  and  (as  it  looks  to  them)  sure  gains 
impels  to  the  use  of  funds  that  belong  others. 
The  salve  that  quiets  their  conscience  and 
blinds  their  e}es  to  duty  is  the  expectaiion 
of  replacing  what  they  had  no  right  to  take. 
Loss  resulting  from  their  first  venture,  lead 
to  a  repetition  of  the  crime  in  hopes  of  mak- 
ing it  all  light  in  the  end.  Repeated  losses, 
however,  involve  them  irrecoverably.  Many  a 
man  who  was  looked  upon  by  those  who  knew 
him  best  a8  being  grounded  upon  unswervingin- 
tegrity  has  been  ruined  in  this  manner.  The 
trouble  was  that  he  allowed  the  first  thought 
in  that  direction  to  have  a  lodgment  in  his 
mind.  The  cases  of  defaulting  bank  ofiicials 
and  others  of  recent  date  are  apt  illustrations 
of  this  truth. 

Anothi-r  class  of  dishonest  men  are  those 
who  do  business  on  credit,  when  they  know  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  pay  for  the  goods 
they  purchase.  A  house  in  this  city  that  re- 
ported a  surplus  of  $60,000  last  January, 


failed  in  less  than  six  months  for  $120,000. 
They  acknowledged  to  a  creditor  that  the 
statements  made  to  him  and  others  in  January 
was  false.  The  excuse  given  for  the  false- 
hood was  they  hoped  to  work  out  in  some  way. 
This  seeking  a  desired  end  by  such  means  is 
never  aafcy  and  never  guiltiest.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  specify  the  various  phases  of 
dishonesty  and  trickery  that  abound,  as  most 
are  too  familiar  with  them,  it  has  come  to 
such  a  pass  among  business  men  that  they  are 
driven  to  regard  every  man  as  a  rogue,  until 
he  has  proved  the  reverse.  Heretofore,  the 
farming  community  have  been  regarded  as  a 
dasa  less  subject  to  this  sweeping  condemna- 
tion. It  is  not  well  for  us,  however,  to  be  too 
Pharisaical  because  of  this  fact.  Too  manj 
cases  of  deception  and  trickery  are  resorted 
(o  by  farmers,  for  us  to  exclaim  that  we 
are  more  honest  than  others.  How  many  give 
short  weight,  short  measure,  put  the  best  and 
fairest  on  the  surface  and  hide  all  defects  from 
sight?  Far  too  many,  I  fear,  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard. 

In  too  many  instances  in  buying  and  selling 
stock,  the  mle  of  honest,  fair  dealing  is  too 
ofken  departed  from.  I  recollect  of  a  gentle- 
man remarking  to  me  that  the  worst  swindle  he 
ever  was  subject  to  was  perpetrated  by  a  far- 
mer of  whom  he  bought  a  horse.  Being  a 
foarmer  the  gentleman  confided  in  his  story, 
without  seeking  for  a  confirmation  of  its  truth. 
From  that  transaction  he  was  taught  the  folly 
of  relying  upon  a  class  or  cidling,  supposing  it 
to  be  composed  entirely  of  honest  men.  His 
experience  is  too  common  for  farmers  to  call 
it  eKceptional. 

Money  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle  is 
an  illusion.  It  is  not  gained  permanently.  That 
is,  it  will  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away. 
Reputation  also  suffers.  The  whole  result  is 
a  loss  every  way.  A  man  may  be  rich  withont 
money.  Millions,  without  a  quiet  conscience 
and  a  contented  mind  are  but  a  burden  to  their 
possessor.  A  rich  man  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  would  gladly  part  with  all  he  had  for  a 
longer  lease  of  life.  Honest  men  are  hard  to 
find,  and  we  should  welcome  them  from  what- 
ever source  they  come. 

There  is  an  antidote  for  all  this  crying  evil 
to  be  found  in  the  application  of  the  golden 
rule  to  our  daily  life.  I  apprehend  it  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  else.  All  other  panacea**  are 
illusory  and  disappointing.    This  cannot  fail. 

Boston,  Jtdy  30, 1869.  k.  o. 


jn>r  ike  Ifew  England  Farmer, 
HBIiP  AVD  STOCK  VOB  A  VABM. 

"I  have  bought  the  high-priced,  fertile 
farm,'^  said  Mr.  Bullion,  as  he  met  his  frjend, 
Mr.  Jones,  **and  now  as  spring  is  drawing 
near,  I  must  hire  help  to  begin  its  cultivation. 
What  kind  of  help  shall  I  hire.'' 

*^This  is,  indeted,  a  question  of  some  im- 
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portaDoe.  Are  your  help  to  become  memben 
of  your  family  P^^ 

*'Tes,  at  present;  though  I  have  consid- 
ered the  plan  of  building  a  cottage  for  per^ 
maoent  farm  help.  But  this  year  we  must  be 
one  family,  with  perhaps  two  tables." 

"Then  the  most  satisfactory  help  would  be 
nsari  young  Americans,  that  have  .always 
lived  on  a  farm  with  their  parents,  and  who 
intend  to  follow  £urming  for  life." 

"Are  there  such  persons?" 

"Tes,  plenty.  Among  the  thousands  of 
farmers^  families  there  are  many  young  men 
and  women  that  leave  their  homes,  to  sell  the 
service  of  their  brain  and  muscle  a  few  years, 
for  money." 

"Yes.  Put  they  rush  to  manufacturing 
towns  or  cities,  and  get  lai^er  wages  than  far- 
mers can  afford  to  pay." 

"No.  Farmers  constantly  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  full  value  of  skilled  labor  on  the 
farm.  They  let  their  sons  go,  and  hire  a 
greater  weight  of  muscle  for  a  few  numths 
each  year,  in  some  Irish,  French  or  German, 
and  accept  with  it  habits  of  smoking,  drink- 
ing or  pro&nity.  And  the  farmers*  boys  soon 
become  skilled  in  the  employment  they  choose, 
and  however  firmly  they  may  resolve  to  work 
only  a  few  vears  away,  and  return  to  farm 
life  again, — their  labor  becomes  of  such  value 
that  Si«y  are  retained  in  the  cities,  where 
their  employment  is  permanent.    But  there 

Erevails  an  idea  that  the  fanner  only  needs 
elp  in  summer.  80  the  intelligent,  pains- 
takmg,  energetic  young  man,  not  only  is  ob- 
liged to  work  in  competition  with  the  transiens 
foreigner  in  summer,  and  perhaps  at  lest 
wages,  if  he  weighs  less  pounds,  bat  in  win- 
ter he  is  a  drug  m  the  market ;  no  farmer  en- 
larges his  plans  and  enterprises  to  give  him 
employraent  and  keep  him  in  the  country.  So 
be  must  go  to  the  city,  or  take  some  job  at  a 
disadvantage,  or  keep  school  in  order  to  earn 
money.  A  farmer  that  has  a  good  horse  or  ox 
team  will  plan  to  find  profitable  work  for  them. 
But  to  his  son  he  says  *I  can  spare  you  through 
the  winter,'  and  he  is  crowded  out  of  the  reg- 
ular routine  of  farm  life." 

"Hien  you  would  recommend  American 
help,  hired  by  the  year?" 

"Yes.  Such  would  understand  the  nature 
and  wants  of  your  cattle;  the  comparative 
value  of  the  hay,  straw  and  roots  to  be  fed  to 
them,  the  treatment  of  the  soil  for  each  crop 
you  raise,  and  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  in  market.  Yon  should  hire  by  the  year 
because  it  is  duty.  Winter  is  a  dull  time  in 
other  trades,  yet  proprietors  retain  their  work- 
men as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
tbem  in  the  busy  seawn.  The  farmers'  loss 
may  be  trifling,  yet  not  as  much  as  would  be 
the  workmen's  loss  if  he  bore  it  alone." 

"Then  $30  per  month  for  eight  months,  is 
just  as  much  as  $20  for  twelve  months,  and 
often  men  can  be  hired  at  about  these  rates. 
Your  idea  is  a  good  one  of  building  a  cottage 


and  hiring  a  married  man,  and  if  you  can  make 
your  service  desirable,  faithful  men  will  be 
found.  And  then  to  enjoy  farm  life,  yon 
must  have  a  happy  family,  and  their  happiness 
cannot  be  perfect,  when  all  their  time  is  taken 
to  minister  to  the  appetites  of  such  ravenoua 
boarders  as  farm  help  often  are.  when  hired 
because  of  size  and  strength." 

"Well,  if  I  adopt  your  suggestions  as  to 
help,  what  stock  shall  I  get,"  said  Mr.  Bul- 
lion, to  his  friend  and  adviser. 

"Why !  get  that  you  love  the  most,"  said 
Jones. 

"That  is  singular  advice.  I  expect  to  keep 
stock  for  profit  and  not  for  love.  £very  body 
keeps  stock  to  consume  what  is  raised  and 
make  manure." 

"Very  true ;  and  with  that  object  it  matters 
but  little  what  you  get.  But  you  wish  to  en- 
joy your  country  home.  Now  if  there  is  any 
thing  you  love  more  than  another,  keep  that, 
whether  it  be  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  goats 
or  fowls ;  then  whether  the  market  price  runs 
high  or  low  you  are  contented.  But  if  you 
have  no  specialty,  then  keep  what  your  far- 
mer likes." 

^  "You  seem  to  lay  great  stress  upon  affec- 
tion. I  desire  to  raise  what  will  be  a  credit 
to  me  among  my  neighbors,  and  will  sell  well 
in  market.  While  I  do  not  care  for  profit  for 
its  own  sake,  yet  I  desire  it  on  account  of  its 
being  the  evidence  of  good  management,  and 
I  can  hardlv  decide  what  to  buy." 

"If  one  bu^fl  what  others  are  dealing  in," 
said  Jones,  "m  hopes  of  a  rise  in  price,  or  a 
continuance  of  popularity,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  being  led  astray.  When  Merino  sheep 
brought  a  uiousand  doUars  each,  many  bought 
them  to  get  the  stock  to  sell.  Bat  when  prices 
came  down,  their  carcasses  were  sold  at  a  shil- 
ling each  in  market,  and  there  was  great  haste 
in  getting  rid  of  them.  A  choice  Durham  is 
sold  at  $5000,  or  an  Alderney  for  $2000 ;  and 
Angora  goats  $500.  Now  a  fortune  spent  in 
purchasing  does  not  insure  success ;  if  there 
continues  a  demand  for  these  animals,  it  is  only 
the  good  ones  that  bring  a  high  price,  and 
good  care  is  necessary,  mich  is  the  result  of 
affection." 

"It  is  the  excellent  animalB  that  sell  for  the 
best  profit  on  cost  of  raising.  Devotion  brings 
success.  Whatever  you  love  so  deeply  as  to 
plainly  show  it  in  the  care  you  give  it.  and 
m  words  of  praise  spoken  in  its  favor,  will  at- 
tract attention.  ^  Those  strong  words,  'The 
good  Sbephenl  gives  His  life  for  the  sheep,' 
are  true  ones?  Dark  nights,  stormy  days  and 
weary  limbs,  must  not  turn  away  the  man  who 
hopes  for  success,  from  caring  at  the  proper 
time  for  his  stock.  Some  make  fortunes  in 
horses,  but  they  have  good  ones,  and  love 
horses." 

"If  you  have  no  affection  for  my  particular 
stock,  and  have  faithful,  intelligent  help,  I 
will  recommend  Iftrgo  mutton  sheep  and  cows. 
You  can  buy  good  feeding  ewes  for  three  or 
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four  dollars  each ;  with  good  care»  thej  will 
raise  more  than  one  lamb  each  on  an  average. 
These  lambs  should  be  four  months  old  in 
July  and  bring  ^ye  dollars  each;  the  fleece 
two  dollars  each  sheep.  Then  with  a  little 
crowding,  these  ewes  can  be  fattened  to  sell 
in  October  at  dre  dollars  each,  making  a  gain 
of  nine  dollars.  If  yon  raise  full-blooded 
sheep  of  anj  English  breed,  the  profit  would 
be  more,  as  the  lambs  would  sell  to  other  stock 
raisers.  ^^ 

^  **A  cow  will  eat,  it  is  estimated,  as  much  as 
eight  sheep.  A  good  one  has  yielded  an  in- 
come, in  batter,  of  orer  one  hundred  dolUurs 
in  a  year,  and  by  selling  milk  a  much  higher 
income.  Reference  can  be  given  to  several 
persons  whose  flocks  and  herds  have  come  up 
to  about  these  figures.  Raising  colts,  ^oung 
cattle,  or  fattening  oxen,  some  times  gives  a 
good  result.  But  cows  and  sheep  I  recom- 
mend as  likely  to  be  profitable  eveiy  year.** 

Z.  E.  Jambson. 
Irasburg,  Vt.,  1869. 


For  the  yiew  Snglamd  Farmer » 

HOB8B8  or  saw  joraiajni. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  New  England — ^I 
say  ladies,  because  I  believe  they  may  justly 
be  classed  among  the  admirers  of  the  horse — 
to  enter  into  an  argument  at  this  period  of  the 
nineteenth  oentuiy,  to  show  that  horse  stock 
is  an  important  item  in  the  schedule  of  na- 
iionid  wealth,  strength  and  greatness,  would 
be  to  admit  myself  a  novice  Or  to  assume  that 
I  were  addressing  novices.  In  no  country  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  is  sudi  an  argument  less 
needed  than  in  our  ownj  and  in  no  part  of 
our  country,  less  than  in  New  England.  In 
few  sections  are  horses  either  for  service  or 
pleasure  better  appreciated,  or  a  desire  and 
an  ability  to  breed  and  to  keep  superior  ani- 
knali  more  general  than  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  interest  of  farmers  and  breeders  in  die 
production  of  valuable  animals  will  depend 
largely  on  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  their 
sale.  This  profit  is  increasing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  as  horse  keepers  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  is  as  cheap  to  keep  a  good 
horse  as  a  pooi'  one.  The  prime  cost  being 
the  only  difference  to  be  considered ;  stable- 
room,  feed,  grooming,  Ac.,  being  equal,  while 
the  chances  ibr  selling  at  a  profit  are  very  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  good  one. 

Windham  county,  (%nn.,  where  I  live,  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  horse-aising  county. 
Still  there  are  colts  enoo^^  raned  each  year 
-to  show  the  difference  breeding  between  good 
and  poor  ones.  fifr.  Reynolds,  of  Brooklyn,  has 
•recently  sold  a  pair  of  colts  of  his  raising, 
right  out  of  the  pasture  and  "green,*^  for 
(1000,— four  and  five  years  old.  Dr.  John 
McClellan,  of  Woodstock,  has  recently  sold 
two  green  colts,  two  and  three  years  old  for 
9600.  These  are  all  from  the  Ethan  Allen 
«tock;    old  *«Ethan^'  being  their  gnndrize. 


Wm.  A.  Atwood,  of  Eillingly,  has  a  colt  one 
year  old,  sired  by  ''Geo.  M.  Patchen,  Jr.," 
for  which  he  has  been  offered  $400.  Mr.  At* 
wood  has  a  two-year-old  colt  from  the  same 
mare,  sired  by  **Qen.»U.  8.  Grant,"— now 
owned  in  New  Jersey, — of  the  Pathfinder 
stock,  which  is  a  very  valuable  animal.  I  also 
have  a  two-year-old  stallion,  sired  by  the 
same  horse,  out  of  a  Consternation  mare, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  some  men,  would  be 
worth  $1000.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
plenty  colts  in  the  county,  from  one  to  five 
years  old,  which  can  be  bought  to-day  for 
from  $50  to  $126. 

I  think  these  few  illustrations  should  prove 
clearly  to  all  horse-breeders  the  importance 
and  profit  of  starting  right  in  breeding  this 
noble  and  most  usefulof  all  domestic  animkls. 

In  writinff  this  article,  I  am  not  blowing  for 
any  particular  horse  or  an^  special  breed  of 
horses.  I  have  no  axe  to  ennd  j  but  must  say 
that  I  do  admire  ''Figaro,^*  bv  iinported  Con- 
sternation, raised  and  owned  by  Orrin  Trow, 
of  Hardwick,  Mass.,  <*Geo.  M.  Patchen,  Jr.," 
*'Gen.  U.  8.  Grant,"  by  Pathfinder  and  their 
stock,  the  best  of  any  three  stallions  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  to-day.  I  also  think 
very  favorably  of  old  Ethan  Allen  and  his 
stock.  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  authority  in 
these  matters.  I  have  simplj  given  my  views 
or  hints  in  regard  to  bree^ng.  I  don^t  pre- 
tend to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  good  stock 
horses  in  the  country  by  anv  means,  but  have 
a  strong  desire  to  tiecome  better  acquainted 
with  it.  And  one  obiect  in  writing  the  present 
article  is  to  call  out  those  who  are  capable  of 
imparting  information  which  would  undoub^ 
ediy  be  as  valuable  to  others  as  to  myself.  If 
there  are  other  stock  horses  in  this  vicinity  of 
equal  or  superior  merit  with  those  I  have 
named,  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  tlie  owner, 
or  others,  will  give  me  information  concerning 
the  same.  John  Docon. 

Pomfret,  Conn.,  Od.  18,  1869. 


NoTHiKG  on  earth  can  smile  but  human 
beings.  Grems  may  flash  reflected  light,  but 
what  is  a  diamond-flash  compared  with  an  eye- 
flash  and  mirth-flash  P  A  face  that  cannot 
smile  is  like  a  bud  that  cannot  blossom,  and 
dries  up  on  the  stalk.  Laughter  is  day  and 
sobriety  is  night,  and  a  smite  is  the  twilight 
that  hovers  gently  between  both  and  is  more 
bewitching  than  either. 


Stbipbd  Bugs. — ^H.  Capron,  Paris,  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  assures  l^e  Bural  New 
Yorker  that  he  snooeeds  in  keeping  his  grounds 
dear  of  the  striped  bug,  by  pulling  up  and 
burning  the  vines  as  soon  as  done  oearing, 
with  the  weeds  which  grow  among  them,  burn- 
ing them  np  all  dean,  believinff  that  he  thus 
destroys  the  eggs  or  germs  of  the  incoming 
crop  01  Dqgi. 
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The  good  workman,  it  is  Mid,  nerer  com- 
pUina  of  bis  tools.  A  tmned  vtiat  will  dnw 
a  tolerable  likeness  of  any  object  with  pen  and 
ink,  A  common  lead  pencil,  a  bit  of  charcoal, 
or  a  he«t«d  poker.  Whj,  then,  may  not  ior- 
nwra  and  gardeners  emploj'  the  materials 
within  their  reach  to  expresB  their  sense  of  the 
beaatifol  ?  Whj  should  they  resort  to  painted 
boards  whenever  they  wish  to  build  an  oma- 
mentalgate,  bridge,  oreeatP  Even  oor  honie- 
bnOders  and  furniture  makers  have  discoverad 
that  the  natural  veins  or  fibres  of  wood,  even 
of  onr  own  binJ's-eye  maple,  are  fully  equal  to 
the  more  expensive  imitations  of  the  "grain- 
en."  Why  may  not,  then,  the  gnarled  trees, 
tliB  crooked  elicks  and  roots,  so  abundant  on 
our  premises,   be  made  to  eipr«9S  an  idea  of 


tbe  mind  as  well  as  subserve  a  more  practical 
purpose? 

To  illuttrate  this  principle  we  copy  this 
month  from  tbe  Sarid  Neu  Yorker  a  plan  of  a 
gateway  designed  to  separate  the  garden  from 
the  lawn  or  front  yard,  in  connection  with  a 
rustic  side  seat,  and  also  of  ■  bridge  over  a 
brook  or  dit£h.  The  bridge  is  made  by  spring- 
ing poles  and  fastening  the  ends  on  each  bank. 


These  plans  ore  not  working  models,  but  sim- 
ply outlines,  to  be. varied  and  filled  np  accord- 
mg  to  drcumitances,  tbe  materials  on  bond 
and  the  ta&te  of  the  boilder.  In  many  placoa 
such  structures,  would  look  better,  and  more 
harmonious  than  elaborate  carpenter  work  and 
gaudy  paint,  however  expensive. 

OHBESD  rACTOBT  APPAMA.TUB. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  for  the  cost  of  the 
implements,  &c.,  to  mannfacture  300  or  400 
gallons  of  milk  per  day  into  cheese,  Mr.  X.  A. 
Willord  says  in  the  Weflera  Rural  :— 

I.  A  fat  holding  500  gallons  with  heater 

underneath  will  cost  at  the  numufitclory  about 

$200.     Tbe  above  price  will  include  smoke 

pipe,  elbow,  whey  strainer,  syphon,  etc.     For 

curd  knife,  presses,  and  boops,  say 

(50  to  (60  more. 

II.  It  is  not  customary  in  New  York 
Stato  for  manufacturers  to  purchase 
3  the  milk  used  in  cheese  manufacture. 
The  maiiufacturer  usually  has  no  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  tbe  milk,  lie  i*  - 
employed  at  a  salary,  or  at  a  fixed  rate  ■ 
per  pound  of  cured  cheese.  When  the. 
manufacturer  works  by  the  pound,  he 
*  gets  from  bixty-three   to   seventy-five 

cents  per  hundred  pounds  (cured  cheese)v 
and  furnishes  all  the  labor  for  manufacturing^, 
care  of  cheese,  &6.,  furnishing  alito  his  (iw&^ 
board  and  that  of  his  assistaats.  When,  a 
cheese  maker  is  employed  at  a  salary,  board, 
&c.,  are  usually  furnished  by  the  proprrelor, 
who  also  employs  whatever  other  help  is  re- 

The  salaries  of  cheese  makers  vary  acooid- 
ing  to  their  skill,  and  tbe  amount  of  lru>ineM 
to    be    done.     In  lai^  factories    th»  bead. 
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cheese-maker  often  gets  as  high  a  figare  as 
91,000  to  $1,200,  and  more,  for  the  season 
(nine  months).  When  a  small  amount  of 
milk  is  to  be  made  up,  good  daiiymaids  can  be 
employed  often  at  from  $8  to  12  per  week 
and  board.  In  cheese  dairying  it  generally 
pays  better  to  employ  a  skilfal  cheesemaker 
at  a  good  round  price,  than  an  inferior  one  at 
« low  price. 

III.  Persons  commencing  the  business  of 
dairying,  often  make  great  mistakes  in  em< 
ploying  inferior  or  second  rate  mannfactnrers, 
because  they  can  be  had  cheap.  A  poor 
cheese^maker  will  entail  heay^  losses  on  the 
sales  of  cheeses  besides  damagmi;  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  dairy,  which  last  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  many  are  apt  to  imagine. 

IV .  Milk  is  sometimes  purdiased  by  a  man- 
ufacturer, or  by  the  proprietor  of  a  &ctory. 
In  this  case  the  purchaser  must  fix  upon  some 
data  to  regulate  his  rates. 

Ten  pounds  of  milk  is  usually  considered 
€ufficient  for  one  pound  of  cured  cheese. 
About  two  cents  per  pound  is  taken  as  a  fair 
rate  for  manufacturing,  care  of  cheese,  box- 
ing, bandage,  &c.,  and  putting  it  into  market 
Now  if  cheese  can  be  sold  at  15  cents  per 
pound,  about  12  cents  can  be  paid  tor  every 
ten  pounds  of  milk  delivered.  The  margin, 
however,  is  commonly  made  larger  than  this, 
to  cover  losses  on  account  of  poor  cheeses, 
risk  of  markets,  shrii^age  of  cheese,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  business.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  give  any  exact  figures  that 
ooola  be  taken  as  the  proper  price  to  pay  for 
milk,  but  merely  allude  to  the  methods,  or 
mmd  data,  by  which  a  purchaser  makes  up 
nis  opinion  as  to  the  price  he  can  affoid  to 
pay.  Sometimes  when  milk  has  been  engaged 
for  the  season  at  a  low  ngure,  and  the  price 
of  cheese  runs  high,  the  purchaser  dears  a 
handsome  profit,  and  we  have  known  cases, 
where  on  the  other  hand  he  has  made  serious 
losses.  The  business,  it  wiU  be  seen,  is  of  a 
•peculative  character,  and  has  never  been  pop- 
war  among  the  New  York  factories. 


OOVTOV 

As  furnishing  information  concermng  the 
of  cotton  seed  meal,  in  addition  to  the 
few  remarks  we  made  recently,  in  reply  to  the 
inquiries  of  a  correspondent,  we  copy  from  a 
contemporary  the  following  notes,  by  our  cor- 
zespondent,  A.  W.  Cheever,  Esq.,  Sheldon- 
▼ille,  Mass.,  of  a  visit  to  some  daiiy  farms  in 
ComSerland,  B.  I. 

Mr.  Leander  Mory  had  seven  large  cows, 
that  I  think  are  the  largest  and  best  seven  that 
can  be  found  in  one  yard  for  several  miles 
•round.  They  are  like  the  cows  of  most  milk- 
men, partly  fresh  and  putly  drying  off.  He 
aetls  milk  the  year  round,  and  has  his  cows 
come  in  at  different  times  through  the  year,   of  food  is  not  amumilafedin  the  system,  W 


He  showed  me  cows  that  would  give  as  high 
as  twenty-four  quarts  at  their  best,  that  are 
now  giving  from  twelve  to  sixteen  quarts  and 
are  coming  in  this  summer  and  fall.  He  says 
it  takes  him  one  vear  or  more  after  he  buys 
a  cow  to  bring  her  up  to  her  full  capacity. 
He  raises  no  oUves  but  prefers  to  buy  cows, 
as  he  sells  all  his  milk. 

In  summer  he  feeds,  in  addition  to  pasture 
feed,  two  quarts  of  cotton  seed  meal.  In 
winter  four  quarts  cotton  seed  and  from  two 
to  four  of  Indian  meal  per  day  with  English 
and  swale  hay. 

Mr.  Andrew  Beldier  keeps  about  the  same 
number  of  cows  and  feeds  much  in  the  same 
manner.  Thev  both  think  veiy  highly  of  cot- 
ton seed  meal  for  feed.  Mr.  Belcher  was 
formerly  cautious  in  the  use  of  it.  Now  he 
buys  a  cow  and  immediately  puts  her  on  a  full 
feed  of  cotton  seed  and  mesl. 

He  bought  a  cow  this  spring  for  $70,  that 
was  claimed  by  the  owner  to  give  twelve 
quarts.  He  now  milks  eighteen  quarts  from 
her  daily. 

Mr.  Mory  says  if  he  is  out  of  cotton  seed 
one  day  his  cows  will  shrink  a  quart  each,  and 
neither  Indian  meal  or  wheat  shorts  will  keep 
them  up  to  their  quantity,  but  after  feeding 
cotton  seed  again  one  day,  they  will  come  up 
again  to  their  full  rate. 

Neither  of  the  gentlemen  have  ever  had  a 
case  of  gawt  or  swelled  udder  on  their  pre- 
mises, wnich  fact  does  not  coincide  with  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Loring  and  some  others 
who  think  so  little  of  the  ^nJue  of  cotton  seed 
meal  for  cows. 

I  know  of  two  herds  of  milch  cows  in  the 
town  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  that  are  fed  on  cot- 
ton seed  very  freely,  that  are  healthy  and  free 
from  anything  like  garget. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  been  quite 
cautious  in  the  use  of  cotton  seed.  I  have 
rarely  fed  more  than  two  quarts  per  day  to  a 
cow.  But  with  such  examples  as  those  of 
Mr.^  Mory  and  Mr.  Belcher,  I  feel  like  us- 
ing it  a  little  more  boldly  as  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  fnmB  I  can  bu^,  and  according  to 
the  chemists  one  of  the  richest. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  Sural 
New  Yorker t  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  says : — 

Cotton  cake  does  not  contain  any  large 
amount  of  mucilage  nor  anything  that  pro- 
duces, on  mixing  with  water,  a  vmatile  pun- 
^nt  and  injurious  essential  oil. 

Cattle  often  take  at  once  to  it,  and  even 
when  fed  upon  linseed  cake  they  soon  get  ac- 
customed to  the  taste  of  cotton  cake,  and  ap- 
parently eat  it  as  readily  as  linseed  cake.  It 
contains  a  very  high  and  much  larger  per- 
centage of  fiesh-forming  matters  than  linseed 
cake.  This  circumstance  suggests  that  cotton 
cake  may  probably  be  given  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  young  stock  and  io  dairy  eowe. 
As  by  fitf  the  lar^st  proportion  of  nitroeen 
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awaj  with  the  «zcreineiit  of  animals, 
the  duDg  produced  bj  stock  fed  upon  cotton 
oake  will  be  found  paitioularly  Talnable. 

In  comparison  with  linseed  cake,  there  is 
■indi  less  mucilage  and  other  respirKtorj  mat- 
ter in  cotton  cake.  This  deficiency  is  com- 
pensated, to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  larger 
amount  of  oil  in  cotton  cake.  The  propor- 
tion of  indi^iible  woody  fibre  in  decorticated 
cotton  cake  is  small,  and  not  larger  than  in 
the  best  linseed  cake.  Lastly,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  tbo  ash  of  cotton  cake  ia  ridi  in 
bone  material,  and  amounts  to  about  the  same 
quantity  as  that  contained  in  other  oil  cakes. 


THa  WOOL  inniBBST. 

A  stock  dealer,  who  is  engaged  in  baying 
and  shipping  sheep  to  the  CleTeland  slaughter 
market,  mforms  ns  that  there  is  but  little,  if 
any,  better  satisfaction  among  wool  growers 
in  the  pursuit  of  sheep  husbandry  now  than 
there  was  a  year  ago ;  and  that  thousands  of 
sheep  are  weekly  slaughtered  in  Ohio  for  their 
pelts. 

Flocks  of  common  stock  sheep  are  bought 
readily  at  prices  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  head; 
superior  lots  of  fat  wethers  bring  only  about 
$2.50  per  head.  Very  many  flocks  have 
fufiTered  much  during  the  past  season  with  foot 
rot,  and  such  are  now  thrown  upon  the  market 
with  slow  sale  at  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  each. 

Ohio  does  not  appear  to  be  alone  in  the 
panic,  for  the  wool  growers  in  other  States 
are  losing  heart,  and  also  in  other  countries. 
The  Kaiuas  Btdletin  asks :  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  our  wool  interest  P  Is  our  climate  so 
far  modifying  that  we  require  fewer  woolen 
fabrics  to  protect  our  bodies  through  the  day 
and  keep  us  warm  o^  nights  ?  Or  is  mecham- 
cal  invention  going  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  raising  fleeces  ?  The  ladies  seen  to  have  a 
rage  for  underclothing  made  of  paper,  and 
•ome  inventive  genius  has  applied  tiiis  material 
to  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

Sheep  fanners  of  Vermont  and  Michigan 
and  otlMdr  States  are  losing  heart  in  their  prop- 
erty, and  contemplate  a  wholesale  slaughter 
this  fall,  as  onlv  the  best  grades  of  wool  pay 
the  expense  or  raisinc^.  Indeed  the  case  nas 
^rown  BO  bad  that  a  wnter  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  declares  that  the  millions  of  sheep 
which  figure  in  our  agricultural  returns  as  con- 
atituting  so  much  wealth,  ought  to  be  erased 
from  the  tables,  as  they  form  an  element  of 
actual  impoverishment. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
also,  writing  from  Brazil,  mentions  that  an 
int:vitable  cnsh  awaits  the  heavy  wool  interest 
of  that  country.  '^Sheep  are  going  down  in 
price  rapidly,  and  wool  is  also  declining,  and 
It  ia  believed  by  some  that  the  sheep  in  that 
country  will  go  unshorn,  as  their  wool  will  not 
pay  the  expense  of  shearing  and  marketing. 
All  the  sheep  raisers  are  trying  to  get  out  of 


the  business,  while  thousands  of  carcasses  are 
every  month  boiled  down,  the  pelt  scarcely 
paying  the  cost  of  the  animal.  Many  ^heep 
farmers  who  paid  two  dollars  per  head  for 
their  stock,  now  cannot  sell  for  one-fouith  of 
that  sum,  and,  as  a  consequence,  sheep  are  re- 
garded as  most  undesirable  property  at  all.^^ 

Foreign  wool  interests  have  been  affected 
by  the  protective  duties  passed  by  Congress, 
and  although  the  tariff  was  what  this  country 
needed,  farmers  cot  their  expectations  too 
high,  and  so  multiplied  the  number  of  sheep 
as  to  over>do  the  business  and  bring  on  a  panic. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Union  more 
ttian  doubled  bet«veen  the  years  1860  and 
1866,  and  increased  about  two  millions  be- 
tween 1866  and  the  time  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter began. 

The  Western  States  were  filled  up  while  the 
excitement  was  high,  and  every  available 
sheep  used  to  increase  numbers  without  par- 
ticular regard  to  quality.  Farmers  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  also  lost  sight, 
in  a  measure,  of  their  future  interests,  and 
dropped  the  proper  rules  in  the  principles  of 
breeding  and  looked  only  to  the  multiplying 
of  their  flocks ;  for  anything  bearing  the  name 
of  sheep  was  quick  sale,  and  at  prices  before 
unknown.  The  result  of  all  this  is  now  fully 
realized,  but  this  reverse  will  have  its  end. 

A  level  will  be  found  in  the  wool  market 
sooner  or  later ;  and  we  still  admonish  the  far- 
mers to  be  cautious  how  they  sacrifice  their 
flocks.  Sell  off  the  old  scrubs  at  whatever 
they  will  bring,  for  there  is  no  profit  in  winter 
feeding  any  imerior  animal.  But  selling  good 
sheep  now  for  a  song  mav  prove  as  unprofita- 
ble as  did  the  buying  of  inferior  flocks  a  few 
years  ago  at  big  figures. — Ohio  Farmer, 


Shbep-Skix  Mats. — Make  strong  soap- 
suds, using  hot  water,  and  let  it  stand  ull  cold ; 
then  wash  them  in  cold  water  till  all  the  soap 
is  out.  Next  dissolve  half  a  pound  each  of 
salt  and  alum  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  put 
into  a  tub  of  cold  water  sufiicient  to  cover  the 
skins,  and  let  them  soak  twelve  hours ;  then 
han^  over  a  pole  to  drain.  When  well 
drained,  stretch  carefully  on  a  board  to  dry. 
Stretch  several  times  while  drying.  Before 
they  get  entirely  dry,  sprinkle  on  the  flesh 
side  one  ounce  each  of  pulverized*  alum  and 
saltpetre,  rubbing  it  in  well;  then  lay  the 
flesh  sides  toget&r  and  hang  in  the  shade  ibr 
two  or  three  days,  turning  them  over  every 
day  till  perfectly  dry.  Finish  by  scraping  the 
flesh  witn  a  blunt  knife  to  remove  any  remain- 
ing scraps  of  flesh,  and  then  rub  the  flcbh  side 
with  pumice  or  rotten  stone  and  the  hands. 

Very  beautiful  mittens  can  be  made  of 
lamb  skins  tanned  as  above. -^JFes^sm  Burai. 


—Mining  has  ceased  to  be  the  leading  interesl 
of  Califomia,  and  wheat  is  now  King.  The  present 
yean'  crop  is  estimated  at  twen^  million  bushels. 
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Alexander. 
Urge  pur- 
made    ad- 


of  26,600 
utiM.  CatUe- 
feeding  is  the  leading  object  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fann,  and  about  800  are  vetklj 
lent  to  the  New  York  market,  making  more 
than  40,000  per  jear.  B/  means  of  dams  and 
embankments  on  two  ttzttma  of  water  which 
paas  throagh  Broadlands,  some  twelve  ponds 
have  been  made  for  watering  stock,  which  cover 
some  200  acres  in  all, — one  pond  containing 
60  acres,  and  is  from  four  to  eight  feet  deep. 
About  100  miles  of  Osage  Orange  hedge  have 
been  set  out.  A  row  of  this  hedge  runs  en- 
tirely around  the  farm.  The  farm  is  divided 
north  and  soulh  by  three  road-ways,  two  miles 
apart.  They  are  sixty  feet  wide,  and  a  hedge 
is  planted  on  each  side  of  th«m.  An  avenue 
150  feet  wide  divides  it  east  and  west,  also 
■et  with  hedge.  Meantime  eighty-five  miles  of 
post  and  board  fence  are  set.  The  posts  are 
driven  by  a  post-driver.  The  posts  are  sharp- 
ened on  two  sides,  like  a  wedge,  and  are  found 
to  drive  easier  and  stand  better  than  when 
sh&rpened  in  Uie  usnal  way. 

Breaking  prairie  baa  been  done  in  the  old 
way,  with  five  yoke  of  oxen,  in  May,  June 
and  July.  During  the  last  June  twenty  of 
these  teams  were  kept  running,  employing  100 

Mr.  C.  X'-  Eaton,  Uie  superintendent  of 
Broadlands,  has  been  experimenting  with 
trench  ploughing,  having  ploughed  last  year 
2000  acres,  which  were  pnt  in  com,  and  gave 
a  good  crop.  A  la:^  portion  of  the  com 
grown  this  year  was  ploQghed  in  the  same  way . 


This  is  done  by  ploughing  a  furrow  as  thin  as 
can  be  well  turned,  then  a  furrow  of  the 
lower  soil  about  four  inches  deep  is  brought 
up  and  thrown  on  to  the  sod.  This  furnishes  K 
seed  bed,  and  enables  the  crop  to  be  thor- 

ighly  worked,  producing  crops  the  first  year 
equal  to  old  ground.  This  process  is  com- 
menced in  April  and  continued  through  May. 

In  sowing  for  pasture,  one  bushel  of  red 
clover  and  ten  of  Timothy  are  mixed,  and  one 
peck  of  the  mixture  sown  per  acre.  White 
clover  and  blue  grass  come  in  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  trying  an  experiment  this  year 
of  seeding  with  com.  This  is  done  by  a  fine 
preparation  of  the  soil  by  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing, then  planting  to  com,  after  which  Uie 
whole  surface  is  sowed  with  the  pasture  mix- 
Of  course  the  com  is  not  woiked  at  all. 
By  the  time  the  iirass  is  well  up,  the  com  af- 
fords sufficient  shade  toprotect  the  young  grass, 
and  it  gets  a  good  stand  and  fine  growth.  He 
has  seeded  300  acres  this  spring  in  this  way. 
ow  looks  finely.  The  com  wili  make  a 
good  crop — though  less  than  if  worked. 

The  present  force  on  the  fami  is  160  able- 
bodied  men,  mostly  Scandinavians,  who  re- 
ceive $20  per  month  and  board.  There  are 
tations  on  the  farm,  each  with  from  eigh- 
to  twenty-two  men  and  a  foreman  and  a 
cook.  The  bread  is  baked  daily  at  the 
centre  station  or  headquarters,  and  distributed 
to  the  other  stations,  together  with  baans, 
I,  bacon,  beet,  mutton,  fish,  sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  flour,  hominy,  potatoes,  molasses,  vinegar, 
salt,  pepper,  dried  apples,  sour  kroutandcan- 
The  living  is  good  and  costs  about 
thirty' five  cents  per  day. 

There  are,  at  present,  4000  head  of  grazing 
cattle  on  the  farm :  120yokeof  workiogoxen; 
100  horses  and  mules,  and  about  500  bogs. 
The  grazing  cattle  are  brought  from  Texas. 
When  the  arrangements  are  completed,  Mr. 
Eaton  expects  to  manage  from  eight  to  ton 
thousand  head,  by  the  labor  of  one  man  to  a 
thousand.  There  is  no  disease  among  the 
stock.  On  the  north  side  of  the  farm  there  is 
a  strip  of  land  under  cultivation  six  miles  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  another  patch,  east 
of  this,  five  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide. 
There  are  400  acres  of  wheat,  140  of  oats, 
150  of  Hungarian  grass,  120  of  rye,  and  va- 
rious patches  of  potatoes  for  the  use  of  the 
fami,  and  fully  five  thousand  acres  of  com ; 
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all  of  which,  says  the  editor  of  the  Prairie ; 
Farmer,  who  rode  fourteen  miles  from  end  to 
end  of  this  field,  while  it  was  growing,  prom- 
ised a  yield  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The 
wheat  and  rye  were  in  the  stack  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  and  the  oats  nearly  ripe.  They  were 
putting  up  1500  tons  of  hay,  and  expected  to 
save  1500  bushels  of  Timothy  seed.  The 
writer  says  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  all 
the  operations  on  thb  farm  are  carried  on  with 
the  same  neatness  and  order  that  can  be  at- 
tained where  things  are  on  a  small  scale.  A 
little  Yankee  ingenuity  might  save  time  and 
labor,  and  less  would  be  done  by  mere  brute 
force.  As  a  whole,  he  doubts  if  any  experi- 
ment in  farming  on  so  large  a  scale  has  ever 
proved  so  successful  as  this  promises  to  be. 


JFor  the  New  England  Fanner, 

THBOBETICAIi  AND  FRAGTIOAIi 
KNOWIiBDOlB. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
idea  that  all  book  knowledge  is  theory,  and 
that  knowledge  obtained  outside  of  books  is 
experience.  The  fact  is,  that  books  are 
largely  the  mere  compilations  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  best  men  connected  with  the  de- 
partment,— ^be  what  it  may, — about  which 
they  were  written.  Consequently  the  man 
who  reads  the  most  has  the  most  experience. 
But  when  we  act  on  the  experience  of  others, 
we  must  ascertain  whether  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  would  apply  it,  are  the  same 
as  those  under  which  it  was  ^ined.  It  is  just 
here  where  so  many  have  faded  in  attempting 
to  make  the  experience  of  others  their  guide, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  applying  what  is  called 
book  knowledge. 

One  man  for  instance,  puts  his  experience 
with  regard  to  certain  fertilizers,  or  with  re- 
gard to  the  methotl  in  which  they  were  applied, 
m  a  book.  The  soil  on  which  he  experimented 
was  a  stiff  clay,  on  which  certain  fertilizers  and 
certain  methods  of  culture  have  been  produc- 
tive of  the  very  best  results.  Another  man 
having  read  the  result  in  that  case  tries  the 
same  articles  of  manure  and  the  same  meth- 
ods of  culture,  with  the  very  worst  success, 
because  they  were  applied  to  a  light  sandy 
soil,  which  require  a  different  culture  and  a 
difir<:rent  management,  and  at  once  book  knowl- 
edge is  condemned.  The  trouble  was  in  dis- 
regarding the  difference  in  the  soil,  and  in 
other  circumstances  under  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made.  The  book  or  paper  was  at 
fault  only  so  far  as  it  fell  short  of  stating  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  other  conditions, 
which  were  essential  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  result.  But  the  logic  of  the  ex- 
perimenter was  at  fault  in  attempting  to  apply 


the  experience  of  another  to  a  different  class 
of  circumstances. 

Then,  again,  there  have  been  those  who 
claimed  for  books  and  science  that  which  thoy 
were  unable  to  perform.  It  was  claimed,  not 
long  ago,  that  oy  an  analysis  of  the  soil  it 
could  be  ascertained  precisely  what  particular 
element  was  lacking ;  and  this  fact  once  as- 
certained, the  farmer  could  obtain  the  article 
in  such  a  concentrated  form  that  if  he  could 
not  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  in  his  vest 
pocket  to  manure  an  acre,  he  certainly  might 
m  a  common-sized  pail !  Now  the  exercise  of 
a  little  common  sense  should  have  satisfied 
every  one  that  the  analysis  of  soils,  sufficiently 
minute  for  this  purpose,  was  simply  impossi- 
ble. If  we  notice  the  amount  of  ashes  that  is 
left  after  burning  a  cord  of  wood,  we  shall 
find  that  both  bulk  and  weight  are  very  small 
indeed,  compared  with  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
the  wood.  What  has  become  of  the  balance  ? 
It  has  been  converted  into  gas  and  watery 
vapor,  and  returned  to  the  atmosphere  from 
whence  they  came.  The  small  bulk  of  ashes 
is  all  that  came  from  the  earth.  Then,  again, 
examine  the  sap  as  it  flows  from  an  incision, 
and  notice  how  dear  and  transparent  it  is,— 
clear  and  limpid  as  the  bubbling  spring, — ^yet 
it  contains  every  element  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  luscious  fruit  or  a  stately 
growing  forest.  How  infinitely  small  must  be 
the  particles  of  those  minerals  which  are  des- 
tined to  form  a  part  of  vegetation  thus  to  float 
in,  and  form  an  undistinguishable  part  of,  this 
clear  fluid  I  How  wonderful  the  chemistry  of 
nature  that  prepares  the  food  of  the  plants, 
and  the  paints  of  the  flower !  How  far  be- 
yond the  tests  of  our  chemists  are  these  mi- 
nute atoms !  And  yet  if  he  would  detect  the 
atoms  necessanr  to  plant  life,  he  must  reduce 
the  elements  of  the  soil  that  he  tests  in  his 
erucible,  to  the  condition  in  which  they  exist 
in  the  sap.  In  the  soil  of  your  field  or  in  the 
rocks  from  which  that  soil  originated,  he  may 
find  what  he  deems  the  elements  necessary  to 
fertility.  But  we  all  know  that  plants  will 
not  grow  in  stones,  although  they  may  contain 
every  requisite  element.  And  why?  Be- 
cause those  elements  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  made  available  to  the  wants  of  the  plant. 
And  the  cause  for  the  barrenness  of  many 
of  our  unproductive  soils,  is  not  because 
they  do  not  contain  the  requisite  elements,  but 
because  these  elements  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  made  available. 

Those  rocks  must  be  disente grated,  and 
those  finer  particles  must  be  made  still  finer 
by  heat  and  frost,  by  rains  and  air,^  aided  by 
the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  cultivator,  the 
hoe,  the  spade  and  the  rake. 

When  you  give  your  soils  or  your  rocks  to 
the  chemist  he  pounds  them  in  his  mortar ;  he 
applies  heat  and  acids  to  reduce  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  their  primitive  elements,  before 
he  can  ascertain  what  they  consist  of;  and 
farmers  have  to  do  much  the  same  thing,  but 
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on  a  larger  scale,  to  make  them  available  to 
the  plaot.  They  mast  be  finely  divided  in 
the  field  as  well  as  in  the  chemist^s  cnicible. 
When  a  piece  of  land  is  what  we  call  ran  out 
or  ezhaostedf^only  those  elements  which  were 
available  to  plant  life  are  osed  up ;  and  we 
must  either  wait  the  slow  action  of  heat  and 
cold,  rain  and  air,  to  produce  those  available 
elements  from  the  soil,  or  we  must  apply  them 
in  a  condition  already  available,  and  generally 
known  as  manures  or  fertilizers.  The  chem- 
ist, therefore,  may  be  able  to  decide  whether 
the  elements  necessary  to  fertility  are  in  the 
soil ;  but  with  all  his  science  he  cannot  detex^ 
mine  whether  those  elements  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  immediately  available  as  plant  food. 
This  vegetation  alone  can  decide.  T.  w. 
Boston,  Mass,,  Nov.,  1869. 


For  tke  New  EngUtnd  Farmer, 

SPABX  THX  BIBD3. 

Thus  will  every  man  who  has  any  laterest  In  the 
soil,  and  who  is  worthy  of  the  human  form,  ex- 
claim with  me,  when  he  has  bad  the  same  instruc- 
tion that  I  have  had  on  the  satject.  Idle  boys  I 
rambling  about,  shooting  birds  flrom  mere  wanton- 
Bess,  have  yon  never  been  taught  by  your  parents 
or  guardians  that  it  is  morally  wrong  Ibr  you  to 
commit  such  piracy  apon  the  feathered  "tenants  of 
the  air,*'  without  any  other  motlye  than  that  of  in- 
dulging in  the  debasing  sin  of  cruelty  ?  If  you 
haye  never  been  taught  this,  much  less,  perhaps, 
have  you  been  taught  that  it  is  physically  wrong, 
and  against  your  own  interest  and  that  of  your 
neighbors. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  am  I  so  interested  in 
the  birds,  and  of  wluU  consequence  are  they  ?  I  am 
interested  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view;  they  save 
and  protect  my  property,  and  yet  they  do  no  more 
for  me  ia  this  way  than  tor  eveiv  other  man  who 
tills  the  soil,  or  who  is  fed  bv  the  proceeds ;  and 
yet,  people,  regardless  of  their  own  interests,  will 
•ulfer  them  to  be  destroyed ! 

A  week  or  two  ago,  I  was  walking  in  a  coni-fleld, 
witnessing  with  no  very  good  humor  the  devasta- 
tion by  the  grub-worms;  whole  square  rods  be- 
ing cut  down  by  these  undeiground  destroyers, 
with  not  a  blade  left  ?  There,  said  I,  go  my  labor 
and  expectation  through  the  long  and  weary  days 
of  spring  I  Thus  I  moved  on,  and  obsenrea  many 
hills  with  the  blades  left  untroubled  by  the  worms, 
but  a  small  hole  was  bored  down  an  inch  or  two 
deep,  close  to  a  com  blade  in  each  hill.  This,  said 
I,  is  the  work  of  the  felon  crows ;  what  the  grubs 
leave,  they  can  destroy,— thinkiiig  that  thev  made 
the  hole  to  rob  the  blade  of  the  kernel.  Bot  ob- 
aerring  the  great  number  of  perforations  and  no 
com  pulled  up.  as  is  the  usual  manner  of  crows,  I 
dag  down,  and  to  my  surprise,  found  the  kernel 
there.  Then  the  truth  flashed  upon  my  under- 
atandlDg,— this  is  the  worlc  of  the  birds.  In  the 
morning  when  the  grubs  are  near  the  surfkoe,  and 
dose  to  the  com  blades  to  begin  their  gluttonous 
work,  the  birds  instinctlrely  dig  down  with  their 
beaks,  seise  and  devour  the  grabs,  or  bear  them 
away  to  their  young  ones ;  thus  saving  thousands 
of  niUs  fh>m  ue  common  destraction. 

Again,  have  you  never  observed  in  sultry  weather 
beibre  rain,  the  swallows  fly  skimmingly  through 
the  air  near  the  earth  ?  They  are  catching  insects 
that  are  forced  by  some  change  in  the  atmosphere 
above,  to  take  possession  of  its  lower  strata.  And 
so  their  invariable  occupation  is  brought  before  i 
our  observation;  namely,  that  of  destroying  the 


myriads  of  insects  that  poison  our  atmosphere,  and 
render  it  malarious  and  pestilentiaL  I  wish  that 
State  Legislatures  would  enact  severe  laws  that 
would  place  such  idle  bird  killers  in  the  houses  of 
correction  of  their  respective  States,  where  they 
can  be  eflbctually  reformed  in  this  respect 

Parents  and  guardians,  I  entreat  you,  use  your 
best  influence  over  your  children  and  wards  and 
stop  such  outrages ;  take  the  green-hide  if  neces- 
sary, but  by  all  means  pievent  it.  Again  I  say, 
"spare  the  birds." 

The  foregoing,  written  by  myself,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  OuUivaior  twelve  years 
ago.  Time  has  only  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  assertions  then  made.  The  present  year 
I  have  cultivated  a  piece  of  com  on  the  south 
side  of  a  contiguous  wood,  where  nutny  birds 
had  their  nests.  The  ground  was  apparently 
filled  with  grub  worms,  as  the  hoe  frequently 
brought  them  up  in  sight.  I  noticed  the  dih- 
gence  with  which  a  pair  of  robins  examined 
the  com  rows ;  pausing  with  head  erect  a  mo- 
ment, then  running  swiftly  along  till  with  a 
sndden  dive  and  motion  of  the  wings  they 
would  seize  a  grub  and  bear  it  to  their  nest  in 
the  wood,  then  immediately  return  and  recom- 
mence the  search,  coming  up  fearlessly  within 
fifteen  feet  of  me,  knowing,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  their  friend.  My  com  was  eaten  but  very 
little,  while  as  I  leamed  from  a  neighbor  that 
his,  which  was  not  situated  near  the  woods  where 
the  birds  were  so  olenty,  was  badly  dealt  with, 
and  he  was  obli^a  to  go  over  tlie  rows  and 
diff  the  grabs  hmifielf . 

1  have  heard  some  so-called  farmers  com- 
plain that  the  robin  redbreast  and  the  gold 
robin  eat  their  cherries  and  green  peas,  as 
though  those  were  all  the  crops  they  had  to 
lose.  What  little  they  might  lose  in  that  re- 
spect was  doubly  repaid  by  protection  of  their 
field  crops. 

Naturalists  seem  to  be  divided  in  opinion  aa 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  crow.  One  of  your 
correspondents,  not  long  since,  declared  from 
personal  observation  that  the  crow  lives  largely 
on  the  offspring  and  eggs  of  birds.  I  am  at 
present  indmed  to  credit  the  char^,  for  many 
a  time  is  the  vagrant  crow  seen  flying  over  our 
fields  with  half  a  dozen  small  birds  on  his  back, 
pulling  at  his  feathers,  and  as  many  more  in 
the  chase  beine  eager  to  assault  him  as  a  com- 
mon enemy.  They  know,  doubtless,  who  are 
the  invaders  of  their  domestic  castles,  better 
than  we  do.  I,  for  one,  have  suffered  much 
from  the  depredations  of  the  crow  in  the  corn- 
field patiently,  believing  that  his  virtues  more 
than  compensated  for  nis  faults,  but  if  the 
charges  of  your  correspondent  are  to  be  added 
to  his  other  crimes,  let  him  be  exterminated ! 

Epping,  N.  H.,  1869.     M.  J.  Harvey. 


^A  Champaign  County,  III.,  correspondent  of 
the  Counirjf  QetUleman  says  he  doubts  whether 
Central  Illinois  has  raised  more  then  half  wheat 
enough  to  supply  the  bread  eaten  therein  for  the 
next  year. 
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For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 

8TrOGB88TUIi  TABUINO. 

It  is  reasonable  to  sappose  that  the  militons 
of  fanners  now  laboring  to  produce  food  for 
themselves,  and  to  feed  the  cities,  desire  suc- 
cess. Consider  then.  What  is  successfol  farm- 
ing P  It  cannot  be  meainred  bj  the  amount  of 
money  accumulated. 

1.  The  feitility  of  the  soil  is  stock  in  trade. 

2.  The  health,  strength,  vigor  and  honesty  of 
manhood,  is  stock  in  trade. 

3.  The  happiness  of  a  wife  and  family  is  stock 
in  trade 

4.  The   reputation  of  the  business  is  stock 
in  trade. 

All  these  may  be  ezchansed  for  money. 
And  the  barren  exhausted  soil,  the  premature 
old  age,  the  scattered  fiunily  that  hate  the 
farm,  inake  farming  in  the  greatest  degree 
mwacoessfnl,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of 
money  for  which  this  stock  is  bartered  may  be 


large. 
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lids  is  shown  by  the  deserted  farms  and 
hearthstones  in  ail  the  older  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Fertility,  strength  and  repu- 
tation have  gone  with  the  crops  of  grass,  com, 
tobacco  and  cotton. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  four  items 
mentioned  must  all  be  in  a  good  degree  re- 
tained, and  a  fifth  added. 

6.  Money  accumulating. 

These  items  should  be  re^^arded  in  the  or- 
der mentioned.  If  the  last  is  put  first  in  the 
estimation,  the  money  accumulated  becomes 
money  deposited,  and  the  affections  and  anxi- 
eties are  entwined  around  it  so  poweifoUy 
that  it  draws  the  first  four  away  from  the  farm 
disastrously. 

Consider,  now,  how  successful  farming  is 
manifested  or  shown. 

1.  B^  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  judi- 
ciously chosen  crops  and  the  thrifty  cattle, 
safe,  tidy  and  convenient  buildings  and 
fences. 

2.  The  enjoyment,  satisfaction  and  pride  ex- 
perienced by  the  farmer  and  family  in  his 
pursuit. 

A  discontented  man  shows  it  in  his  manase- 
ment,  and  it  brings  a  reproach  upon  his  trade. 
It  is  desirable  and  right  for  one  to  feel  a  pride 
that  he  can  so  co-operate  with  Nature  in  bring- 
ing about  glorious  results. 

3.  By  the  esteem  felt  for,  and  respect  shown 
to  the  successful  fanner  by  others  of  the 
craft  and  by  the  public ! 

Successful  generals  have  their  triumphs  or 
grand  receptions.  Lawyers  sit  on  the  judges^ 
bench,  and  in  the  senatorial  chair,  and  their 
words  of  wisdom  are  treasures  to  others  of 
the  profession.  The  eminent  doctors  and  di- 
vines, each  in  their  sphere,  receive  leverenoe 
and  respect. 

A  few  farmers  in  centuries  past  became 
n<yted.  But  in  this  age  of  enligbtment  and 
mental  activity,  all  successful  fanners  should 


become  well  known  and  honored  by  those 
around  them,  and  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
throughout  all  lands.  Abwidanot^  enjoyment 
and  fame  are  results.  Con^ider  now,  the 
combinations  that  tend  to  make  farming  suc- 
cessful. 

1.  Theoretical  knowledge;  because  there 
should  be  an  idea  how  a  thing  is  to  be 
done  before  it  is  attempted. 

2.  Practical  knowledge ;  this  should  in  part  be 
gained  as  an  apprentice,  so  that  the  re- 
sult of  failures  may  be,  where  it  belongs, 
a  loss  to  instructors. 

3.  Executive  ability;  without  which  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  well  applied. 

4.  Favorable  circumstances;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  blessing  of  God,  shown  in 
health,  favorable  seasons  and  providential 
care. 

Agricultural  colleges  are  one  of  the  means 
to  increase  knowledge.        Z.  £.  Jambsoh. 


FBUVmO  IN  AUOUBT. 

The  Oermantown  Tdegraph,  in  an  article 
on  pruning  apple-trees,  makes  the  foUowioji^ 
statement,  which  is  published  for  the  bene£ 
of  those  who  have  orchards  to  take  care  of. 
Most  of  our  orchards  have  been  badlv  manitfed, 
as  their  appearance  and  condition  show.  Gen- 
erally they  have  been  pruned  in  spring,  a  time 
now  considered  injurious  to  the  trees.  *  *Here, 
at  the  North,  we  have  no  class  of  people  more 
successful  with  orchards  than  the  United  Soci- 
ety, or  Shakers.  They  consider  their  trees  as 
organized  productions »  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  proper  care,  and  injured  by  neglect 
and  mismanagement.  Of  course,  they  are 
careful  to  see  them  fed  with  proper  diet,  and 
in  all  respects  dealt  with  as  things  of  vegetable 
life,  havmg  constitutions  to  be  raotected  and 
preserved  as  they  should  be.  We  were  pasi- 
ing  their  village  at  Mount  Lebanon,  New 
York,  last  August,  and  found  them  engaged 
in  pruning  some  beautiful  a{^le-trees  by  the 
way-side.  The  novelty,  to  us,  of  seeing  pmiH 
in^  performed  at  this  busy  season  induced  ns 
to  inquire  why  it  was  done.  The  reason  given  xm 
was,  that  at  that  season  the  sap  was  thi(^,  and 
of  course  would  not  nm  to  waste,  and  that,  if 
pruned  then,  a  healing  process  would  com- 
mence which  would  eventudly  cover  the 
wounds,  and  protect  the  tree  from  all  damage 
through  cutting  off  branches.  In  a  subsequent 
visit  to  the  society,  we  were  invited  into  some 
of  the  orchards,  which  had  for  years  been  sub- 
ject to  this  system  tf  pnming,  and  it  was  a 
luxury  to  see  their  healthy  trees,  free  from 
the  wounds  of  injurious  pruning,  and,  in  some 
instances,  with  scarcely  a  scar  to  show  the  op- 
eration had  been  performed." 

CoBN  FoDDKR. — Lyman  Call,  East  Dur- 
ham, P.  O.,  writes  the  Canada  Farmer  that 
he  keeps  a  daiiy  of  twenty-six  cows,  the  nuHk 
of  which  is  disposed  of  at  a  dieese  factoiy; 
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that  last  June  he  sowed  an  acre  of  com  in 
drillH,  and  commenced  cutting  and  feeding  to 
the  cows  the  first  of  July.  When  the  bep- 
tember  rains  came  on,  he  omitted  the  corn 
feeding  four  days,  and  the  result  was  a  dimi- 
nution of  fifty-two  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
The  com  feeding  was  again  resumed,  and  in 
tour  days  the  cows  gave  their  customary  quan- 
tity of  milk.  The  increased  flow  of  milk 
doubly  paid  the  cost  of  the  food  given. 


SHJBEF-BHBABINa  BT  MAOHINBBT. 

Machines  for  shearing  sheep  and  milking  cows 
have  been  invented,  and  they  have  been  used  snifi- 
ciently  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  perform- 
ing both  operations.  City  cows  have  been  milked, 
and  city  sheep  have  been  shorn  by  machinery. 
Bat  in  the  country,  farmers  are  still  obliged  to  milk 
their  cows  and  shear  their  sheep  by  hand— not  the 
only  difference  between  city  and  country  farming ! 
Some  of  the  "farmers"  of  New  York  city  have  re- 
cently witnessed  the  operation  of  two  different 
sheep-shearing  machines.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  Institute  Farmers'  Club 
of  that-  ciiy,  to  see  two  sheep  sheared  by  these 
machines,  and  here  is  the  report  that  they  made 
of  the  working  of  each  of  them  :— 

The  machine  of  Mr.  Anderson  cuts  the  wool  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  mowing  machine,  being 
driven  by  compressed  air,  conducted  to  the  shears 
throogh  a  rubber  tube  fVom  the  bellows,  worked 
by  a  crank,  and  turned  by  a  second  person.  The 
machine  is  very  ingenious  in  its  construction,  and 
when  sharp  will  cut  the  wool  closely  and  rapidly ; 
but  it  gets  dull  quickly,  owing  to  the  delicate  con- 
struction of  the  knives.  The  power  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  clear  the  knives  of  the  wool,  the  machine 
presenting  the  same  difficulties  in  operating  that  a 
mowing  machine  does  in  tliick,  wet  grass.  With- 
out increased  power  and  an  ability  to  keep  sharp 
longer,  and  not  to  clog  so  easily,  the  committco 
could  not  conunend  this  machine,  but  yet  it  has 
some  decided  merits,  which  are  the  closeness  and 
evenness  with  which  it  shears. 

The  machine  of  Mr.  Earl  shears  with  a  rotaiy 
knifbwith  two  catting  points,  rotating  on  a  bed 
plate  with  notches  or  guards  which  rest  on  the 
body  of  the  sheep,  and  is  attached  to  a  universal 
joint,  connected  by  a  revolving  rod  to  a  wheel, 
turned  by  a  belt  driven  by  a  crank  and  wheel 
turned  by  a  second  person.  The  machine  is  easily 
adjusted,  and  the  universal  joints  will  turn  in  any 
direction,  allowing  the  shearer  to  work  the  knives 
without  the  least  difficulty  on  any  part  of  the 
bheep.  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  in 
the  htinds  of  an  experienced  operator  the  machine 
will  do  good  work. 


held  in  the  Skating  Rink  in  the  north  part  of  the 
city,  and  says,  **I  hunted  the  Rink  all  over  for  the 
mach-talked-about  show  of  wool,  and  found  about 
enough  of  fragments  to  make  two  fleeces!" 


ExuiBiTXON  OF  Wool.— The  American  Insti- 
tute, as  will  be  remembeftd,  made  a  very  liberal 
offer  uf  space  at  their  late  Fair  in  New  York,  for 
an  exhibition  of  wool.  It  was  hoped  that  the  wool 
growers  of  the  country  would  make  such  a  show 
as  woald  indicate  their  ability  and  their  purpose  to 
supply  our  own  manufactories  with  the  various 
grades  of  wool  required  for  the  woolen  fabrics  they 
produce.  They  have  failed  to  do  so.  Col.  Harris, 
of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  visited  the  Fair  which  was 
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PBBMIUIIS  AND  BTATBICEMTS  AT  FAIRS. 

At  the  last  fair  of  the  Middlebnry  societv,  held 
at  Concord,  I  had  a  number  of  articles  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  among  them  twelve  pounds  of  batter. 
Upon  examination,  the  committee  said  it  was  the 
best  on  exhibition.  But  as  I  did  not  state  the  temper- 
ature of  the  cream  when  churned,  they  declined  to 
award  it  the  first  or  any  premium,  l  gave  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  flill  and  correct  statement  of  how 
it  was  made,  supposing  the  object  in  requiring  a 
statement  was  to  get  infonnation.  The  committee, 
however,  awarded  the  premwms  to  those  who 
made  their  statements  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trustees  and  not  to  the  best  article. 
The  committee  put  the  card  for  the  first  premium 
upon  a  lot  of  batter  which  they  themselves  admit- 
ted was  not  the  best,  and  it  stood  there  exposed  to 
the  mzQ  of  thousands,  indicating  not  the  best  bat- 
ter out  the  best  statement.  Consequently  the 
statements  took  the  premium,  not  the  butter. 
Now  I  contend  that  this  is  wrong.  If  the  commit- 
tee coald  not  £^ve  the  best  article  the  premium, 
because  of  a  little  defect  in  the  statement,  then  I 
say  withhold  it  from  any  one  until  another  year. 
To  give  premiums  to  anything  that  may  be 
brought  in,  because  the  statement  is  up  to  the 
requirements,  is  to  encourage  skilful  writing,  not 
good  butter-making.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
statement  I  made,  and  am  confident  that  any  one 
who  follows  that  method  cannot  fail  to  have  the 
first  quality  of  batter ;  bat  at  present  I  do  not  wish 
the  statement  published.       A  Butter  Makkr. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass,,  Oct,  23, 1869. 

Remarks. — One  object  of  awarding  premiums 
at  agricultural  fairs  is  undoubtedly  to  reward  and 
honor  skill;  but  another,  and  perhaps  a  higher 
object,  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  information. 
It  is  desirable  and  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  nice 
article  of  production  or  manufacture,  but  with  our 
Yankee  inquisitiveness,  we  are  very  apt  to  ask, 
How  was  it  done  ?  or,  How  was  it  made  ? 

We  have  known  societies  who  made  no  provi- 
sion for  an  answer  to  any  such  questions,  but 
awarded  their  premiums  on  the  apparent  merits 
of  the  articles  or  aninuils  submitted  to  their  inspec- 
tion, and  left  the  public  to  find  oat  the  secret  of 
superiority  as  best  they  could.  This  coarse  lias 
been  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  managers  of  our 
fairs  now  generally  require  a  more  or  less  fall 
statement  from  those  to  whom  premiums  are 
awarded.  If  they  are  justified  in  demanding  any 
statement  at  all,  must  wc  not  concede  to  them  the 
right  of  specif  J  ing  the  character  of  that  statement, 
and  to  indicate  the  points  on  which  information  is 
desired  ? 

There  has  been  considerable  disco  sslon  by  but- 
ter-makers of  late,  as  to  the  proper  temperature  of 
cream  for  churning.  The  managers  of  the  Middle- 
sex society  may  have  wished  to  settle  this  point, 
or  at  least  to  learn  the  practice  of  the  butter  mak- 
ers of  the  county  on  this  one  subject.  If  they 
offered  their  premiums  on  condition  that  this  fact 
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flhonid  be  stated,  woold  It  be  right  for  tbem  as 
law-makers  to  become  law-breakers  ? 

The  best  roles  and  the  best  laws  may  seem  to 
operate  iii\jiiBtij  in  individaal  cases.  It  certainly 
seems  nnjast  that,  as  in  the  case  of  our  correspon- 
dent's batter,  the  poorer  article  should  have  worn 
the  "bine  ribbon,"  bnt  under  the  **rales"  imposed 
on  the  awarding  committee,  we  do  not  see  how 
they  could  haye  done  otherwise.  As  farmers 
make  little  pretentions  to  skill  in  drawing  up  legal 
documents,  might  there  not  be  a  provision  by 
which,  as  lawyers  sometimes  do,  they  could 
amend  their  statement  so  as  to  meet  any  require- 
ment that  might  have  been  overlooked  in  writing 
it  out. 

With  the  exception  of  the  omission  which  our 
correspondents  admits,  his  statement  is  fhll  and 
clear.  Even  the  temperatnreof  the  milk  room  is 
given,  and,  as  he  says,  we  think  the  details  which 
are  stated  would  enable  any  one  who  followed 
them  out  to  make  premium  butter.  And  we  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  his  disappointment  in  finding 
that  the  omis&ion  of  a  statement  of  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  cream  when  put  into  the  churn  Pbonld 
have  given  to  another  the  honor  which  otherwise 
was  so  justly  due  to  him.  And  wo  venture  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  next  year  he  will  exhibit  not 
only  the  best  butter  but  the  most  complete  state- 
ment of  any  dairyman  In  the  county. 


TO  HIM  WHO  BUILDETH  A  BABN. 

I  wish  to  make  inquiry,  1st.  Have  you  decided 
on  a  plan  for  its  construction  ?  If  so,  let  me  ask 
you  to  reflect  much  upon  that  plan  and  he  sure 
that  it  is  the  best  one  possible  for  your  location. 
You  will  bnild  for  the  use  of  yourself  and  coming 
generations,  and  how  important  that  it  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  you  and  they  may  accomplish  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  least  possible  time. 
At  times  yon  will  have  to  "pitch  off  ^d  mow 
away*'  a  load  of  bay  or  grain  when  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  may  save  the  wetting  of  a  ton  of  hay  or  a 
load  of  grain,  and  a  consequent  loss.  Is  that  plan 
of  yours  so  arranged  as  to  save  the  most  time 
and  labor  in  unloading  ?  If  so,  you  will  have 
an  aUic  floor  or  drive  way  in  the  roof.  It  is  the 
cheapest  help  a  man  can  have  to  "mow  away" 
crops,  and  will  save  you  a  large  interest  on  its  cost. 
No  man  ever  regretted  making  this  labor-saving 
machine,  who  had  used  it  two  seasons.  Such  a 
floor  way  in  the  roof  is  also  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  store-house  for  carts  and  wagons  in  winter. 

You  also  will  have  to  spend  many  hours  during 
the  cold  winter  days  in  "doing  chores."  Does 
your  plan  arrange  your  stables  and  feeding  pens 
for  all  kinds  ot  stock  so  as  to  be  got  at  with  the 
least  waste  of  time,  strength,  fodder  and  comfort  ? 
If  6(1,  vou  will  be  able  to  review  your  whole  regi- 
ment of  animals  almost  at  a  single  glance. 

Of  course  you  have  a  cellar  for  manure,  &c. 
Bnt  is  it  an  tUlic  cellar, — a  cold  frozen  space  above 
ground,— or  a  warm  cellar,  mostly  below  surface, 
where  manure ^ill  not  freeze  nor  pigs  nor  poultry 
suflfer  ? 

Think  well,  my  dear  sir,  on  the  plan  of  the  barn 
you  are  to  build,  being  careful  not  to  copy  the 
commonest  size,  or  the  exact  arrangement  of  all 
the  old  bams  in  your  neighborhood,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  better.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  strike  off  on 
on  a  new  style  of  your  own,  if  satisfied  that  it  is 
an  improvement.    Never  forget  that  it  costs  no 


more  to  shingle  a  tall  bam  than  a  low  one ;  that 
it  is  much  less  expensive  to  keep  in  repair  one 
large  bam  than  two  or  three  small  ones,  and  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  pitch  hay  and  grain  **mth 
gravitation  than  aaaintt  gravitation." 

If  in  debt,  yon  cannot  afford  to  build  without  an 
upper  drive  way,  even  on  level  land.       c.  7.  n. 

Randolph,  Vt.,  Nov,,  1869. 

THB  THOUSAlfS-LEGOBD  W0BX8. 

Some  two  years  ago  Mr.  Oeorge  B.  Hale,  of 
Dover,  Mass.,  sent  us  specimens  of  these  worms, 
known  as  the  American  Myriapoda,  Centipedes, 
Millepedes,  &c.,  and  stated  that  they  were  greatly 
injuring  his  crops,  having  in  one  case  destroyed  a 
field  of  turnips,  in  which  they  were  so  numerous 
tliat  he  had  counted  no  less  than  five  hundred  on 
a  single  turnip.  The  annexed  cut  of 
these  worms  is  copied  from  Prof.  Ten- 
ncy's  late  work  on  Natural  History. 
Though  we  had  occasionally  found  them 
on  potatoes  and  turnips,  wo  had  sup- 
posed, as  taught  by  such  scientific  men 
as  Professors  Harris,  Tcnney,  &c.,  that 
ihey  were  comparatively  harmless,  as 
they  were  said  to  feed  on  dead,  decaying, 
or  diseased  vegetable  matter,  and  not 
on  that  which  was  live  and  healthy.  A 
similar  reply  was  made  by  Prof.  Asa 
Fitch  to  a  communication  in  the  Cotmtry 
Gentleman,  by  a  man  in  Pennsylvania 
who  complained  that  these  worms  had 
almost  totally  destroyed'every  thing  of  a  vegetable 
kind  in  his  garden  for  the  last  three  years,  includ- 
ing strawberries,  cucumbers,  radishes,  beans, 
onions,  &c. 

Prof.  Fitch  has,  however,  since  that  time  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  Millepedes, 
and  he  now  says :— 

< 'Within  a  few  years  past,  I  have  had  these 
worms  under  particular  examination,  and  can  now 
present  most  conclusive  evidence,  showing  that 
they  are  not  harmless  and  inoflfensive,  as  writers 
have  taught  us  to  believe,  but  that  they  attack  and 
devour  with  avidity  tender  succulent  vegetation 
which  is  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and  growing  state, 
and  that  they  ore  liable  to  become  so  mul:iplied  in 
our  gardens  as  to  be  one  of  the  very  worst  pests 
with  which  we  have  to  contend." 


BURSAL  SWELLING. 

Sometime  since  I  wrote  you  In  relation  to  a 
swelling  upon  a  cow's  knee,  which  you  termed  a 
bursal  swelling,  and  directed  mo  to  open  it  and 
bandage  with  a  comprcsa  bandage.  I  did  t>o,  twice, 
but  it  tilled  again  in  twenty-tour  hoard.  If  you 
know  of  any  other  remedy  please  iut'oroi  through 
the  Farmer.  J.  H.  Bournb. 

Groton,  Afasa.,  Oct.  23, 1869. 

Remarks. — Such  swellings  will  often  fill  up,  as 
this  has.  Surgeons  sometimes  make  a  small  open- 
ing, squeeze  out  the  contents,  and  iigoct  with  a 
syringe,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  half  an 
ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  retain  it  a.  few  minutes 
and  then  empty  it  out  and  apply  the  bandage. 
Repeat  this  several  times  if  it  fills  up.  But  we 
think  it  would  be  better  to  consult  your  family 
physician,  if  there  is  no  intelligent  veteriuarian  in 
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yoar  neighborhood.  It  is  a  somewhat  nice  opera- 
tion, and  we  presume  that  your  doctor  would  be 
willing  to  assist  yon,  and  as  it  is  somewhat  out  of 
his  line  of  practice,  would  do  so  rather  as  a  neigh- 
bor than  as  an  expert. 

BPBOIAL  FBSTILIIBBa. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  opestlons,  which 
you  will  please  to  answer  in  the  rABMBK,  it  may 
benefit  others  as  well  as  myself.  It  is  said  by  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry  that  plant  food  may  be  diTld- 
ed  into  four  necessary  elements ;  these  must  exist 
in  the  soil.  The  absence  of  either  deteriorates  the 
strength  of  the  plant  and  weakens  its  productive 
powers.  The  necessary  elements  are :  potash,  and 
lime.  These  four  elements,  it  is  said,  make  a 
complete  manure.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is 
this :  What  proportion  of  each  of  these  elements 
does  it  require,  and  how  mixed,  and  should  muck 
should  be  added  i  Will  it  pay  to  bay  air-slacked 
lime  at  $1.25  per  barrel  for  a  fertilizer  ?  Are  hard 
coal  ashes  worth  drawing  two  or  three  miles  to  ap- 
ply to  land }  Asa  Wabb. 

Palmer^  Mast,,  1869. 

Rbmabks.— The  proportion  of  the  several  fertil- 
izers is  of  little  importance,  provided  there  is 
enough  of  each ;  neither  Is  it  necessaiy  that  they 
should  be  mixed.  In  many  cases  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  apply  them  separately. 

We  think  the  lime  will  pay  if  you  have  good 
material  to  compost  it  with.  We  have  found  coal 
ashes  worth  more  applied  to  currants,  peach 
trees,  and  other  trees,  to  keep  off  the  borers,  than 
to  apply  to  grass  land. 

The  maimer  of  drawing  it  most  depend  upon 
circumstances.  It  certainly  would  not  pay  to  hire 
a  team  to  do  so ;  but  opportunities  may  occur  when 
you  could  do  it  with  your  own  team,  possibly  at  a 
remunerative  cost.  Its  value,  however,  as  a  fer- 
tilizer is  generally  considered  as  rery  smalL 

PBB8BByiyO  NBW  CIDBB. 

Will  yon  inform  me  through  the  Fabxbb  how 
to  prepare  new  cider  for  bottling,  so  that  glass 
bottles  will  hold  it  ?  H.  C.  Nichols. 

putrid,  Ifosf.,  1869. 

Rbmabxb.— Some  persons  add  apintof  mastard 
seed  in  a  cotton  bag,  to  a  barrel  of  cider;  others 
throw  in  three  quarts  of  barley,  and  state  that  it 
will  keep  it  sweet.  A  sure  way  is  to  filter  it 
through  clean  sand.  Let  it  run  slowly  from  the 
barrel  into  a  tub  nearly  fhll  of  sand,  and  firom  the 
tub  pass  it  into  another  barrel.  These  are  easy 
and  cheap  modes.  There  are  undoubtedly  others, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 


8I0K  0ALTB8. 

I  haye  some  calves  that  are  sick  and  seem  to 
have  a  trouble  like  consumption.  They  cough 
and  grow  poor;  act  dozy;  their  eves  run,  and 
look  red.  Some  of  my  neighbors'^  calves  have 
died  of  the  same  disease,  and  I  expect  to  lose 
mine  unless  some  remedy  can  be  found.  Can  you 
or  some  one  of  your  subscribers  recommend  some- 
thing beneficial,  and  greatly  oblige         o.  w.  a. 

Milton,  K<.,  AToe.,  1869. 

Rbmabkb.-— We  have  shown  this  statement  and 
inquiry  to  several  of  our  neighbors,  but  are  nnoer* 


tain  as  to  the  disease,  and  consequently  ^a  to  the 
remedy.  We  have  thought  it  possible  that  it 
might  be  caused  by  minute  worms  in  their  wind- 
pipes, which  Mr.  V.  M.  Hubbard  of  Rochester, 
Vt.,  lately  said  in  a  communication  to  the  Wood" 
ttock  Standard,  often  occasion  great  mortality. 
He  recommended  the  following  remedy :— Asafos- 
tida,  three  ounces;  aloes,  three  ounces;  yinegar, 
one  quart.  Boil  together  till  dissolved.  Give 
each  calf  a  tablespoonful  in  each  nostril  every 
third  morning,  taking  csre  to  hold  the  head  well 
up  to  prevent  waste. 


A  C&IPPLB  AS  SHOB-VAKBB,  OABDBNBR  AHB 
K0U8BKBBPBB. 

I  wish  to  say  a  good  word  for  a  crippled  occn- 
dant  of  one  of  the  little  brown  cottages  in  this 
town,  who  in  his  youth  lost  one  of  his  legs,  and 
since  the  death  of  his  parents  has  lived  alone,  and 
though  in  feeble  health  has  nearly  supported  him- 
self by  work  on  shoes,  and  in  his  garden  and 
house.  He  keeps  a  cow,  takes  care  of  the  milk, 
and  makes  butter  that  no  dairy  woman  would  be 
ashamed  of.  He  also  keeps  a  pig,  and  his  sausages, 
souse,  &e.,  are  equal  to  that  made  by  any  house-* 
keeper  in  the  neighborhood.  His  house  is  always 
clean,  and  everything  in  it  is  kept  in  order.    His 

Skrden  is  cultivated  very  neatly,  and  produces  all 
e  vegetables  grown  in  our  climate,  and  his  front 
yard  is  so  tidy  and  well  kept  as  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  passer-by.  He  is  now  over  sixty  year* 
of  age,  and  of  late  his  solitude  has  been  enlivened 
by  a  small  child,  which  lives  with  him.  He  is 
ever  ready  to  entertain  those  who  call  upon  him. 
and  whether  their  mood  be  gay  or  grave,  all  find 
in  him  a  genial  companion,  and  they  leave  with 
their  sympathy  excited  for  one  who.  though  a 
cripple,  has  done  what  he  could  in  a  world  of  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness.  l.  b. 
mtt  SaUtbrny,  Vt,,  Nov.,  1869. 


OA&OBT  IN  COWS. 

Many  diseases  or  irregularities  of  the  bag,  the 
teats  and  the  milk,  are  popularly  called  among 
farmers  garget.  For  the  most  common  of  these, 
such  as  swelling,  caking  of  the  milk,  small  lumps 
in  the  teats,  causing  great  pain  in  milking,  ioflam- 
mation  of  the  bag  and  similar  troubles,  there  is  a 
simple  and  specific  remedy,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  many  cases.  One  ounce  of  Hydriodate 
of  Potassium  aissolved  in  one  pint  of  soft  water. 
Dose  fbr  a  fall  grown  cow— one  large  spoonful 
mixed  with  a  little  bran  mash,  twice  or  ihree  times 
a  day,  according  to  the  virulence  of  the  disease. 
It  should  be  used  with  caution,  as  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  dry  up  the  milk.  l. 

Boston,  AfoM.,  Nov.,  1869. 


—Gilbert  Whipple,  of  Shei&eld,  L(«ain  County, 
O.,  while  examining  a  head  of  wheat,  a  short  time 
ago,  shelled  out  the  grain  and  tossed  it  into  his 
mouth.  One  of  the  kernels  was  not  divested  of 
its  shell  and  beard,  and  the  beard  soon  reached 
the  throat,  where  it  lodged,  an^  no  efibrt  could 
remove  it.  It  soon  became  very  troublesome  and 
painfhl.  Swelling  followed,  succeeded  by  sup- 
puration, but  still  the  beard  was  not  carried  off. 
A  second  sf{;elling  and  breaking  failed  to  bring 
relief.  It  is  difficult  for  the  sufferer  to  take  neces- 
sary food,  and  his  case  isjsaid  to  be  both  painiU 
and  alarming. 
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BBKD8:  THBIB OBIOUT  JlSJ>  VITAUTT, 
'3?  BW  employmentfl  in  life  afford 

those  engaged  in  them  so 
many  interesting  phenomena 
as  that  of  the  farmer.  Changes  take 
place  in  his  trees  that  he  cannot  ac- 
count for;  such  as  blossoming  in 
September  instead  of  May.  Cari- 
ous and  unthonght  of  qualities  appear 
in  Qte  progeny  of  his  stock,  and  unknown  plants 
ipring  into  life  in  the  soil  and  on  the  rocks, 
which  make  his  thinking  powers  ache  in  the 
attempt  to  find  where  they  came  from,  and 
what  they  are. 

A  well  was  dug  in  the  early  part  of  winter, 
and  the  earth  thrown  out  from  a  depth  of  thirty- 
five  feet  below  the  surface.  Some  portions  of 
this,  from  the  lowest  point,  were  immediately 
hauled  away  and  deposited  in  a  heap.  Quite 
early  in  the  following  spring,  signs  of  yegeta- 
iion  were  observed,  and  in  July,  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  plants  covered  the  ground !  What 
were  they?  Where  did  they  come  from? 
How  did  the  seed  get  thirty-five  feet  below 
the  surface  ?  No  other  plants  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  like  these ! 

In  ditching,  the  farmer  throws  out  banks 
of  soil,  some  of  it  four  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, which  are  often  covered  the  same  season 
with  plants  that  have  not  been  seen  before  in 
that  locality.  Where  did  the  seed  come  from  ? 
If  the  same  kind  of  plants  grew  in  that  vicin- 
ity before,  the  winds,  or  the  birds,  or  the 
squirrels,  might  have  taken  the  seed  to  this 
apot. 

How  came  the  seed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  dug  in  the  swamp?  On  this  point  there 
are  different  opinions.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  the  eleventh  verse,  it  reads : — 

*<And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fknit  tree  yielding 
fruit  after  his  kind,  wAof«  Bsed  is  in  itaelf,  upon 
the  earth :  and  it  was  so." 

The  seed,  then,  must  have  been  created  be- 
fore the  tree  grew.  The  seed  was  upon  or  in 
the  earth ;  but  when  the  plant  had  matured,  it 
had  seed  perfected  in  it,  and  was  thereafter 
capable  of  propagating  itself. 

A  common  opinion  is,  that  all  seeds  were 
originally  deposited  in  the  earth  at  the  crea- 
tion, and  that  they  have  been  mingled  with  the 
solid  earth  in  every  conceivable  siluation, — in 
some  instances  near  the  surface  and  in  others 
at  immense  distances  below  it,  where  the  tem- 


perature is  always  so  low  as  to  prevent  ger- 
mination. This  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  convulsions  of  nature, — ^by  travelling  gla- 
ciers, earthquakes,  land-slides  and  volcanic 
action,  upheaving  the  earth  in  one  place,  and 
depressing  it  in  another ;  so  that  if  all  seeds 
were  once  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they 
have  become  mixed  with  it,  and  are  now  found 
in  most  places  where  excavations  are  going  on. 

But  others  entertain  a  different  opinion; 
believing  that  the  work  of  creation  is  still  go- 
ing on,  and  that  when  such  cases  occur  aa 
those  alluded  to,  the  seeds  have  just  been 
created,  and  especially  pLioed  where  the  plants 
sprung  from  them.  One  of  the  most  learned 
persons  of  our  acquaintance,  a  "doctor  of 
laws,"  and  a  studious,  Christian  gentleman, 
has  stated  to  us  that  such  is  his  belief.  What 
evidence  he  can  adduce  to  justify  such  a  con- 
clusion we  do  not  know ;  nor  do  we  know  of 
any,  besides  that  alluded  to  in  Genesis,  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  they  were  all  created  aa 
narrated  in  the  Mosaic  accoimt. 

If  they  were  created  **ln  the  hegiiming,^^ 
their  powers  of- vt^o^ity  are  as  wonderful  as 
the  creation  itself.  Through  how  many  incon- 
ceivable ages  must  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
for  instance,  have  laid  in  the  dark  chambers 
of  the  earth,  and  apparently  as  lifeless  as  the 
stones  around  it!  And  yet,  when  brought 
into  the  genial  sunlight,  moisture  and  air,  how 
quick  it  has  burst  into  life  and  activity,  and 
invited  the  birds  into  its  branches  to  build 
their  nests  there. 

Does  not  this  afford  us  hints,  or  give  us 
positive  assurance,  that  any  seeds  may  be  pre- 
served with  all  their  vital  powers  unimpaired, 
if  we  but  place  them  in  favorable  positions, 
as  nature  seems  to  have  done !  It  would  sete 
so ;  but  we  find  seed  laid  away  below  the  ac- 
tion of  frost,  throwing  out  a  germ,  perhaps, 
and  then  decaying.  They  are  too  deep  to 
spring  up  to  the  light  and  air,  and  yet  fail  to 
preserve  their  vitality.    Who  can  explain  this  ? 

Most  of  the  seeds  commonly  used  by  far- 
mers may  be  preserved  with  their  full  powers 
for  several  years  in  succession,  by  placing 
them  where  tiiere  is  a  dry,  even  temperature 
at  about  forty-five  or  fifby  degrees.  In  such  a 
position,  and  put  up  in  brown  paper  bags, 
seeds  will  keep  good  for  an  indefinite  time. 
But  with  ordinary  care,  beans  of  all  kinds  will 
keep  good  three  or  four  years ;  beet  seed,  the 
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same ;  carrot,  two  to  three ;  com  on  the  cob, 
three  or  four ;  cucumber,  eight  to  ten ;  cauli- 
flower, five  to  bix ;  onion,  two  to  three ;  pars- 
nip, the  same ;  pea,  five  to  six ;  pumpkin,  eight 
to  ten ;  squash,  the  same ;  lettuce,  two  to  four ; 
melon,  seven  to  ten ;  turnip,  four  to  six ;  and 
radish,  three  to  five  years.  We  have  no  data 
as  to  the  keeping  of  grass  seeds,  but  have  no 
doubt  that  if  kept  in  a  proper  place,  most  of 
them  would  retain  their  vital  powers  for  sev- 
eral years. 

This  is  an  interesting  topic,  and  the  more 
we  know  about  it,  the  greater  will  be  the  prob- 
ability that  we  shall  make  farming  profitable 
as  well  as  interesting. 


VISBMONT  HOB9I!    STOCK    OOMPAN7. 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont  meets  in  Octo- 
ber and  adjourns  * 'before  Thanksgiving.** 
Though  the  celebration  occurred  earlier  than 
usual  this  year,  the  business  of  the  session  was 
completed  in  time  for  the  members  to  reach 
their  respective  homes,  where  alone  this  old 
New  England  festival  can  be  fully  enjoyed. 

Among  the  Acts  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
parti<^ular  interest  to  farmers,  not  only  of  Ver- 
mont but  to  those  of  adjoining  States,  is  the 
charter  of  a  horse  stock  company,  for  the  out- 
lines of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  corres- 
pondent, and  a  gentleman  who  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  intelligent  far- 
mers of  that  State  in  efiforts  not  only  to  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  Vermont  horses,  but  to 
secure  improvement  in  their  breeding  and  man- 
agement. 

The  Company  is  chartered  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  and  has  liberty  to  increase  it  to 
$250,000.  It  is  proposed  to  buy,  import, 
bfeed,  grow  and  improve  horses  in  Ver- 
mont. 

The  charter  does  not  allow  operations  to  be 
commenced  until  $25,000  are  paid  into  the 
treasury,  and  the  debts  are  never  to  exceed 
two- thirds  of  the  cash  capital  paid  in.  In  case 
they  do,  the  directors  or  persons  so  contracting 
tbem  are  to  be  personally  liable  therefor. 

If  the  full  plans  of  the  movers  can  be  real- 
ized, Vermont  will  have  the  finest  stock  of 
horses  in  a  few  years  to  be  found  in  America. 

The  plan  is  to  have  a  farm  of  some  300 
acres,  comprising  some  of  the  best  pasturing 
in  the  State,  with  best  of  stables,  sheds  and 
paddocks ;  the  farm  to  be  thoroughly  fenced 


for  horses,  and  worth,  say  from  $20,000  to 
$25,000. 

For  stock,  it  is  proposed  to  have  half  a  dozen 
of  number  one  thoroughbred  mares,  if  they 
have  to  import  them ;  at  least  one  firbt  class 
thoroughbred  stallion;  half  a  dozen  mares 
from  the  "American  Star",  family,  and  one  of 
the  best  Hambletonian  stallions  to  be  found  in 
that  celebrated  family  of  trotters ;  also,  some 
ten  to  twelve  of  the  best  Vermont  breeding 
mares,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ver}'  best  Ver- 
mont stallions. 

Such  a  stock  on  the  best  Green  Mountain 
soil,  under  the  care  of  a  skilful  breeder,  with 
capital  sufficient  to  perfect  it,  cannot  fail  to 
return  a  profit,  and  add  millions  to  the  wealth 
of  the  State. 

To  succeed  in  any  enterprise,  capital  is  very 
necessary.  In  all  business  movements  that 
are  to  work  great  and  good  results,  men  have 
almost  always  found  it  absolutely  needful  to 
form  associations  and  combine  capital.  Such 
companies,  working  with  such  powerful  capi- 
tal, begin,  forward,  and  complete  nearly  all 
the  great  material  improvements  of  our  age. 

The  horse  breeders  of  Vermont  are  gener- 
ally men  of  means  quite  too  limited  to  perfect 
even  a  small  family  of  horses.  They  do  well 
to  manage  so  as  to  raise  the  stock  to  perfec- 
tion from  one  brood  mare.  Generally  they 
have  to  sell  one  or  two  years  too  young  for 
profit,  and  must  let  those  go  that  will  bring  the 
most.  This  "takes  the  gold  and  leaves  the 
dross.** 

It  is  this  necessity  to  sell  the  best,  which  calls 
so  loudly  for  a  combined  capital.,  so  as  to  se- 
cure and  retain  at  least  a  small  family  of  the 
very  best  horses,  and  to  improve  them. 

When  Vermont  starts  with  the  best  horses 
and  those  of  the  best  blood,  and  has  capital 
enough  to  breed  them  in  the  most  perfect  way, 
and  grow  them  to  maturity,  shi^  will  soon 
show  to  American  horsemen  that  the  be&t  are 
to  be  fouud  among  her  green  hills.  We  hope 
soon  to  see  this  company  organized,  the  stock 
taken,  and  the  thing  set  a  going. 


Buttkr^Iakixg. — A  lady  distinguiished  for 
her  excellence  in  housewifery,  and  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  agricultural  pursuits,  in- 
forms us  t\\fLi  last  winter  she  lost  three  con- 
secutive churnings  because  the  "butter  would 
not  come.**    She  put  the  cream  into  the  churn 
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at  a  temperature  of  62  degrees.  After  chum- 
ing  a  few  minutes,  the  cream  became  frothy ; 
and  although  urged  and  coaxed  to  become 
batter  for  three  hours,  utterly  refused  to  do 
so.  At  the  fourth  churning,  she  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  to  67  degrees,  and 
the  butter  came  in  the  usual  time,  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  This  course  has  been  uni- 
formly pursued  since,  and  always  with  the 
same  result.  It  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  all 
may  avail  themselves  of  it  in  winter  churning. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
*  WHEA.T  CUIiTaBIS. 

Your  editorial  in  the  Fabmer  of  October 
16,  took  my  attention,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions  respecting  the  mode  you 
recommend  of  raising  wneat.  You  stated  that 
wheat  should  be  planted  not  sown ;  but  do  not 
explain  how  it  should  be  done,  or  what  tools 
should  be  used. 

Would  you  recommend  the  dibbling  system  ? 
Would  you  do  the  work  with  the  hoe?  If 
you  recommend  dibbling,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  state  what  it  costs  per  acre ;  if  you 
recommend  planting  with  the  hoe,'  what  will 
that  process  coat  per  acre?  Is  there  any 
other  mode  that  is  convenient  to  farmers  gen- 
erally, especially  those  with  small  means  ? 

Next  spring  I  shall, — ^if  all  is  well, — sow 
four  acres  with  wheat.  To  plant  the  same, 
how  many  hands  shall  I  need  to  employ  to  have 
the  work  done  in  season ;  leaving  alone  the 
time  that  will  be  required  to  get  in  my  corn, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  &c.  ?  By  planting 
wheat,  shall  we  get  as  much  straw  as  we  do 
when  we  sow  two  bushels  to  the  acre  ?  If  we 
get  more  wheat  and  less  straw  by  plantiug, 
can  we  make  as  much  manure  from  the  straw 
from  planted  wheat,  as  we  can  from  wheat 
sown  as  plentifully  as  is  usually  done  ?  I  am 
aware  that  we  sow  wheat  for  a  crop;  but 
should  it  be  our  object  to  get  the  largest  yield 
of  wheat  and  little  straw ;  or  an  average  yield 
of  wheat  with  plenty  of  straw,  to  make  manure 
for  future  crops  ? 

Yon  refer  to  Mr.  Mechi,  of  London,  and 
hb  large  yield  of  wheat,  forty-six  bushels  to 
the  acre,  weighing  sixty-six  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  Would  you  advise  farmers  generally 
to  adopt  his  mode  of  cultivating  land,  as  the 
most  profitable  ?  If  it  is,  why  ^p  not  the  far^ 
mers  of  England  adopt  it? 

Speaking  about  the  weight  of  wheat  to  the 
bushel,  and  about  wheat  deteriorating  by 
sowiDg  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  I  will  say  that 
is  the  quantity  I  sow,  and  that  I  have  sown 
Uie  same  sort  of  wheat  for  the  last  six  years. 
I  have  to-day  wheat  grown  this  year  that  weighs 
sixty-four  and  one-half  poundls  to  the  bushel. 
I  had  two  acres  and  three  quarters,  of  which  one 
acre  waa  badly  eaten  by  worms,  but  yielded 


sixty-five  bushels,  good  marketable  wheat.  I 
had  seven  loads,  averaging  twenty- six  stocks 
to  a  load,  twelve  bundles  to  the  stook.  Should 
I  have  had  the  same  amount  of  straw  if  I  had 
planted  the  wheat  P  I  seeded  the  same  with 
herdsgras.i  and  clover,  and  when  I  cut  my 
wheat  the  ffrass  and  clover  would  average  six 
inches  high,  and  some  of  the  clover  was 
headed  out. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  ask  these  questisns  in 
good  faith,  hoping  you  will  answer  them  and 
give  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  something  to 
talk  about  besides  Norway  oats  and  Early 
Rose  potaroes,  of  which  t  think  we  have  had 
a  good  share. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  when 
I  speak  about  any  of  the  modes  of  farm- 
ing in  England,  I  daim  that  they  are  the 
bebt  and  most  suitable  for  this  country ;  but 
as  you  refer  to  England  man^  times  in  your 
editorials  and  other  items,  I  wish  to  lay  before 
your  readers  some  truths  with  which  I  am  per- 
fectly familiar.  I  am*  acquainted  with  dib- 
bling, drilling  and  pressing  land  for  wheat 
upon  clover  leys,  and  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence. This  I  propose  to  do  at  some  future 
time.  Pressing  wheat  after  the  drill,  and 
other  modes  of  culture,  may  answer  in  this 
country,  especially  as  the  white  wheat  is  apt  to 
hrave  out  with  firost. 

You  say  when  the  time  comes  that  we  plant, 
hoe  and  cultivate  wheat,  a  part  of  the  extra 
expense  will  be  paid  by  the  saving  of  seed. 
I  am  aware  that  there  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  seed ;  but  could  we  make  it  profitable  with 
wheat  at  the  present  price  ?  When  Uie  Eng- 
lish farmers  dibbled  their  wheat  its  market 
Erice  was  one  guinea,  or  over  five  dollars,  per 
ushel,  and  one  bushel  would  pay  a  laborer^s 
wages  for  a  week !  If  the  time  ever  comes  in 
this  country,  that  wheat  shall  be  five  dollars 
per  bushel,  and  the  laboring  man  be  seen  go- 
ing home  with  one  bushel  of  wheat  upon  his 
back  as  payment  in  full  for  one  week^s  wages, 
I  would  like  to  know  where  rent,  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  are  to  come  from,  provided 
that  laborer  has  a  family. 

At  some  future  time,  I  will  give  yon  the 
whole  mode  of  wheat  cidture  practiced  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  where  I  came  from.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  country  where  all  sorts  of 
grain  are  grown;  where,  in  fact,  grain  and 
stock  are  their  staple  products,  to  pay  taxes, 
rents  and  wages  with.  £.  Hebb. 

JeffersonvillCf  Vt„  Nov,,  1869. 


Remarks. — It  is  easier  to  ask  questions 
than  to  answer  them,  especially  where  they  are 
of  the  direct  and  searching  character  of  those 
of  our  intelligent  correspondent. 

Perhaps  his  four  first  questions  will  be  sat- 
factorily  answered  by  the  remark  that  we  did 
not  intend  to  recommend  that  wheat  should  be 
planted  either  with  an  English  dibble  or  a 
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Yankee  hoe.  We  admit  that  either  process 
would  be  to  slow  aod  too  laborious.  We  re- 
member of  onoe  meeting  a  bright  English  boy 
who  had  left  his  f ather^s  farm  in  Ohio,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  the  old  gentlenum  insisted 
on  his  performing  the  back-breaking  opera- 
tion of  dibbling  in  each  kernel  of  com,  while 
their  Yankee  neighbors  over  the  fence  prac- 
ticed a  much  easier  and  more  rapid  process, 
and  raised  equally  good  cn^s. 

But  the  next  question,  Is  there  any  other 
mode  of  planting  wheat  that  can  be  adopted 
by  farmers  of  small  means?  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way.  Except  where 
the  land  is  too  rough,  or  too  full  of  roots  and 
stones,  we  belicTe  there  is  another  mode  by 
which  it  may  be  accomplished,  and  that  mode 
is  by  drilling.  Machines  are  made  and  sold 
in  this  country,  we  undevstand,  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  sixty  to  three  hundred  dollars.  Our 
idea  of  "planting  wheat^*  is  realized  by  the 
successful  operation  of  these  machines.  With 
thtfm  the  seed  is  placed  in  rows  at  such  dis- 
tances apart,  and  covered  at  such  depth,  as 
the  operator  desires.  He  can  also  regulate 
the  distances  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 
To  some  of  these  drills  rollers  may  be  at- 
tached, so  that  not  only  may  the  seed  be  planted 
and  covered,  but  the  land  rolled  at  the  same 
time.  The  plants  when  thus  standing  in 
straight  rows  may  be  cultivated  by  horse- 
power, with  a  suitable  implement,— complet- 
ing several  rows  at  a  time.  The  usual  db- 
tance  between  the  rows  in  drill-planting  u  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches.  But  in  all  cases,  we 
believe,  an  important  saving  of  seed  is  gained 
by  drilling  over  that  of  sowing  by  broadcast. 

Our  idea  of  the  cultivation  of  crops  has 
been  that  we  should  aim  to  get  the  largest 
amount  o£ grain,  not  straw;  but  there  may  be 
something  worth  considering  in  our  correspon- 
dmi^d  suggestions  on  this  point.  He  seems  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  matter, 
that  he  may  show  us  reasons,  why  a  certain 
amount  of  each,  may  be  more  profitable  than 
a  larger  amount  of  one  than  of  the  other. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again, 
not  only  on  this  point,  but  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  drill  husbandry,  which 
we  understand  is  extensively  practiced  in  his 
part  of  the  old  country. 


— Tbe  Michigan  Agricultural  College  graduated 
ten  young  men  on  the  10th  of  November. 


For  the  JVew  Engiand  Farmer, 
mUS:  OB  FOlCBFIIBAZa  jrJHSVJBH. 

Can  yon»  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  a 
name  for  a  disease  in  cattle,  whidi  I  will  de- 
scribe as  well  and  briefly  as  possible.  A 
friend  of  mine  had  a  valuable  cow  that 
dropped  her  calf  on  the  14th  of  the  present 
month,  and,  to  use  an  expression  common 
with  farmers,  "she  did  well,"  in  every  parti- 
cular. She  calved  in  the  morning.  At  even- 
ing her  calf  was  taken  from  the  stable  and  tied 
on  the  bam  floor,  the  cow  being  tied  up  in 
her  usual  place. 

The  morning  following,  she  could  not  set 
up.  even  with  help,  and  never  got  up  again. 
Several  so-called  cattle  doctors  saw  her,  and 
they  varied  considerably  in  their  opinions  re- 
garding the  disease.  One  said  nulk  fever, 
another  intenial  hemorrhage,  another  stop- 
page, &c.  The  cow  linffered  tiU  this  mom- 
mg,  when,  seeing  no  hope  of  recovery,  she 
was  killed  and  opened.  Found  the  liver  of 
unusual  siae,  and  the  gall  four  times  as  large 
as  it  should  be ;  the  liver  was  darkef  colored 
than  usual,  and  was  brittle  or  rotten,  that  is, 
you  could  easily  break  or  crack  it  between 
your  thumb  and  finger.  The  manifold  (I 
think  they  call  it)  was  full  and  hard  to  the 
touch. 

On  cutting  it  open,  found  it  full,  and  the 
contents  penectly  dry,  hard  and  on  the  outer 
edges  a  slight  scale  or  crusting  that  was  black. 
The  lunss  I  did  not  see,  but  they  said  they  did 
not  look  badly. 

The  oow^s  food  for  six  months  past  has 
been  one  quart  of  com  meal  per  day,  and 
grass  from  the  pasture.  She  did  not  seem  to 
be  in  any  pain  at  the  first,  but  in  thirty-six 
hours,  peraaps,  was  in  a  good  deal  of  pain, 
groaning  with  every  breath.  She  did  not 
want  <to  lie  with  her  head  straight  or  natural, 
but  inclined  it  backward  and  would  turn  her 
head  over  so  as  to  rest  in  on  both  horns,  with 
her  nose  in  the  air.  She  swelled  some,  though 
not  very  much,  and  was  entirely  blind  a  great 
portion  of  the  time.  Her  body  did  not  feel 
as  warm  to  the  touch  as  when  in  health,  and 
would  perspire  freely  wheq  covered  with  a 
blanket,  or  when  any  warm  drinks  were  given. 
Should  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  one  posted 
in  such  matters.  I  will  add  that  her  flow  of 
milk  did  not  cease  any  more  than  it  would 
have  done  in  ordinary  sickness.        Sknex. 

Cumberland,  B.  I.,  Nov.  1, 1869. 


Rdcarks. — ^We  think  the  disease  was  what 
is  called  among  farmers,  m&k  feoer, — more 
properly,  puerperal  fever,  or  inflammation  of 
the  womb,  attended  with  fever.  The  secre- 
tions of  the  intestines  ceased,  and  the  contents 
of  the  manifold  became  diy  in  oonseqaence; 
the  liver  became  gorged  with  blood,  and  its 
•ofiened.     Such  cases   ave  nsoally 
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fatal.    We  should  have  been  pleased  if  yoa 
bad  described  the  condition  of  the  womb. 


BXFBBaurOB  WITH  WHITID- WIODD. 

In  1863  I  ploughed  four  acres  of  land,  which 
prodaoed  only  a  E^ht  crop  of  grass,  and  was 
too  low  to  plant,  intending  to  dress  and  seed 
down  immediatelj.  The  fall  was  wet,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  get  on  the  manure ; 
sncceeded  in  harrowing  tolerablj  well ;  sowed 
a  part  of  the  seed  that  season,  the  remainder 
the  spring  following.  The  first  year  it  was 
not  worth  mowine.  The  first  day  oi  June, 
1865,  noticing  UaA  the  land  looked  very 
green,  I  went  to  it ;  you  may  judge  my  sux^ 
prise  and  indignaticm  to  find  the  land  occupied 
with  white-weed.  We  had  never  had  it  upon 
the  farm  before ;  when  it  blossomed,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  attention  of  the  passers-by 
was  attracted  to  it.  I  have  seen  many  fields 
of  white-weed,  but  none  equal  to  this ;  it  stood 
three  feet  in  height.  Wnen  in  bloom,  the 
whole  surface  was  covered  with  flowers.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a 
8q*iare  yard  upon  the  whole  piece  that  had  not 
a  bunch  of  roots  a  foot  across ;  of tener  two 
or  three  such  would  be  found.  I  resolved  to 
be  rid  of  it,  although  many  told  me  it  could 
sot  be  done. 

We  cut  the  crop  in  June,  while  in  blossom, 
before  the  seeds  were  ripened  sufficiently  to 
germinate ;  we  got  a  fair  crop,  the  majority  of 
which  was  white-weed.  We  ploughed  the 
field  as  soon  as  we  could  after  naying.  The 
eeason  favored  us ;  the  summer  and  tall  were 
hot  and  diy,  the  succeeding  winter  cold — ^little 
snow,  with  sudden  changes.  In  the  spring  we 
harrowed  the  surface  thoroughly,  which  was 
continued  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  until  Au- 
gust, Egging  up  all  that  showed  itself.  When 
we  seed^  down,  we  gave  the  land  a  good 
dreBsing  of  leached  asMs.  This  was  followed 
by  a  g<wd  catch  and  a  heavy  crop  of  grass. 

The  next  season  our  enemv  appeared  in 
force.  I  purchased  refuse  salt,  appl;fing  a 
bandfnl  to  the  roots  wherever  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance; broke  off  the  flowers  that  there 
mJg^  be  no  mistake  when  we  had  been  over 
the  entire  field.  This  was  continued  as  long 
as  any  blossoms  appeared.  Three  days  after 
ihe  application,  nothing  could  be  found  ex- 
eepting  the  place  where  it  "recently  was  ;*' 
tiie  st2ks,  roots  and  everythinc  were  burned 
over  a  space  as  large  as  a  nuurs  hand. 

The  second  year  but  little  could  be  seen, 
but  which  I  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This 
year  a  few  heads  appeared,  which  yielded  to 
the  salt.  To  all  anpearanoe  we  are  rid  of  the 
pest,  which  has  yielded  only  to  determined  and 
continued  labor.  Without  the  aid  of  salt,  it 
would  have  been  a  more  difficult  task.  (I 
would  add  that  the  Turk^s  Island  salt  was  the 
best.) 

Messrs.  Editors,  what  is  a  suitable  pnnish- 
asent  for  a  scoimdxel  who  will  raise  and  put 


upon  the  market  such  seed  as  this,  for  it  was 
obtained  in  a  sack  of  red-top  P  For  the  sake 
of  putting  about  a  couple  or  dollars  in  this 
man^s  pocket,  I  am  put  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred dollars  expense.  The  State  prison  is  the 
only  place  for  such  fellows,  where  their  labor 
would  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Since  then  I  have  closely  examined  the  seed 
before  purchasing ;  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar 
a  bushel  has  not  l^en  any  object  when  clean 
seed  could  be  had.  In  this  way  the  experi- 
ence has  not  been  wholly  valueless.  An  old 
gentleman  in  this  vicinity  used  to  keep  white- 
weed  and  other  foul  seeds,  liable  to  come  in 
grass  seed,  in  a  box ;  before  purchasing  he 
would  look  at  it,  and  was  able  to  detect  any 
of  the  more  common  kinds.  The  dean  ap- 
pearance of  his  fields  at  the  time  of  his  deatn, 
was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  plan  was  a 

food  one. — W.  Brown,  Hampton  FaUsj  N, 
r.,  tn  Country  OeiUleman. 


How  TO  Clsak  Old  and  Mustt  Babrsl8. 
— At  this  season  of  the  year  the  fanner  and 
beef  and  pork  packers  are  often  greatly 
troubled  with  musty,  filthy  smelling  barrels, 
bottles,  &c.  How  to  cleanse  them  for  use  is 
an  important  question,  which  chemistry  will 
answer  satisfactorily. 

Permanganate  of  potassa  will  entirely  de- 
stroy all  fungoid  growths  and  fermenting  mat- 
ter, and  render  the  barrel  or  bottle  penectly 
sweet  and  clean. 

A  pint  of  the  permanganate  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  a  cider  or  beer  barrel.  It  must 
be  thoroughly  rinsed  so  as  to  touch  all  parts 
of  the  barrel.  Its  deodorizing  and  disinfect- 
ing qualities  are  wonderful,  as  it  contains  five 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  will  even  deodo- 
rize carbolic  acid  and  remove  its  pungent 
smell  from  the  hands  immediately. — Hearth 
and  Home. 


Soda  Ash  fob  Wibb  Wobms. — ^A  letter 
quoted  in  ''Milbum's  'Tests  of  the  Farm*' 
states :  "I  had  sown  a  headland  with  soda  ash, 
as  a  fertilizer ;  the  following  spring  it  was  un- 
der tnniips,  and  a  man  hoeing  asked  if  'any- 
tUng  had  been  done  to  the  headland?'  I  asked 
'why  V  he  said,  "there  was  not  a  plant  de- 
stroyed by  the  wire  worm,  and  the  rest  of  the 
field  had  fifteen  to  a  nest.'  I  then  determined 
to  try  it  upon  another  field  which  was  full  of 
wire  worms.  I  have  never  seen  one  on  it.  In 
the  following  year  I  had  twenty-five  acres  of 
oats  attacked  more  generally.  I  hibpened  to 
have  a  cask  of  soda  ash  with  me,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  sown.  From  that  day  the  ravages 
ceased,  and  within  a  week  the  whole  field 
changed  its  color  to  a  vivid  green.  I  have 
always  a  cask  by  me,  ready,  in  case  of  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  wire  worm.  The  remedy  is 
equally  efficacious  in  repelling  the  attacks  ol 
tM  green-fly." 
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DUTCH   CATTIkB'-BDIiI^   TAN   TBOHF. 


I  wldi  to  iDqnlK  ot  ;oa  or  aome  ooe  Oat  hu 
r^ed  the  Datch  cattle,  how  they  wil!  compaie 
wltb  other  Imported  breeds  fbr  the  dafij,  or  beef, 
and  for  working  oxen.  Are  they  ft  tongb,  hnrdv 
race  of  cMde  for  oar  hard  winten,  and  Tongb 
farms?    How  large  are  the*  f    Some  time  ago  yon 

Kvea  description  of  a  herd  of  them,  but  the  paper 
a  got  mislaid  bo  I  cannot  refer  to  It.  Do  thej 
commaDd  sach  high  prices  as  eomc  of  tbe  other 
Imported  breeds  !  o.  r.  l. 

WaoiUoci,  VI..  Nov.  10,IS(». 

RBiuitKS.— The  monthlj  edition  in  book 
form  of  the  FAitMER  ie  well  calculated  to  ob- 
viate the  diiBcuIty  of  reTereoce  experienced  in 
the  use  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  la  the  vol- 
Dme  for  1868,  several  aitidea  on  this  breed  of 
cattle  were  published,  which  may  readily  be 
referred  to  by  the  index  which  accompanies 
the  volume,  and  to  some  of  these  you  proba- 
bly refer. 

llie  cattle  of  Holland  hare  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  size  and  excellence.  A 
French  historian  who  wrote  in  1350,  said  that 
Ilolland  had  been  funoiu  for  its  dairy  pro- 
ducts for  Gve  hundred  yeare.  In  big  history 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  Mr.  Motley  aaj's, 
in  speaking  of  HoU&nd,  "on  that  scrap  of 
solid  ground,  rescued  by  human  energy  from 
tbe  ocean,  wire  the  moat  fertile  pastures  in 
the  world.  An  ox  often  weighed  more  than 
two  thousand  pounds."  Mr.  Chaa.  L.  Flint, 
who  visited  the  great  international  exhibition 
at  Hamburg  in  1863,  speaks  of  the  Dutch 
cattle  as  a  prominent  and  marked  featnie  of 
the  show,  and  says  they  are  renowned  for  their 
dairy  qualities.    Some  writers  beUeve  that  the 


Dutch  cattle  were  the  fonndation  of  the  im- 
proved breeds  of  England. 

The  Dutch  cattle,  however,  are  compara- 
tively new  in  this  country,  and  time  must  de- 
cide the  question  of  their  adsfitation  to  out 
climate  and  to  our  soil,  which  is  certainly  fKrj 
different  from  that  of  the  section  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Motley. 

The  breeders  and  friends  of  this  stock  are 
quite  enthnsiastic  and  hopeful.  They  might 
probably  answer  your  questions  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  what  those  would  who  have  in- 
vested their  money  in  other  improved  breeds. 

Mr.  Allen  says,  in  his  book  on  American 
Cattle,  that  Mr.  Chenery's  berd,  mostly  im- 
ported in  1861,  is  "the  only  htrd  .of  pure 
bred  HoUtein  or  Dutch  cattle  known  in  the 
country,  except  their  descendants,  which  may 
be  in  some  other  hands." 

As  (o  the  dairy  qualities  of  tbe  Dutch  cat- 
tle, Mr.  Allen  cays  they  have  been  long  bred 
and  cultivated  with  a  view  to  develop  their 
lacteal  productioir  to  the  utmost,  and  that  they 
are  quick  feeders  and  physiologically  consti- 
tuted to  turn  their  food  readily  to  milk,  must 
be  evident.  Messrs.  W.  E.  &  B.  Simpson, 
of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  state  that  a  grade 
Dutch  cow  owned  by  them,  gave  6390  wine 
quarts  in  a  year,  her  largest  yield  being  thirty 
qoaita  in  one  day,  and  averaging  thirty  quarts 
for  about  three  months. 

As  a  beef  animal,  Mr.  Allen  says,  they  have 
been,  as  yet,  but  partially  tried  in  the  half 
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BJBDS. 

There  is  nothing  equal  to  com  husks  for  un- 
der beds ;  yet  few  families  have  them  even  in 
the  country,  where  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
them  aie  so  small.  They  are  always  b'ght  and 
easy,  and  last  for  a  long  time.  Oar  family 
lise  no  others.  For  twenty  years  they  have 
done  constant  service,  and  are  now  as  good  as 
new ;  so  that  though  costing  at  first  about  two 
or  tluree  times  as  much  as  straw,  they  are  vastly 
cheaper  in  the  end,  besides  being  a  thousand 
times  better.  Now  is  the  time,  and  this  is  the 
way  to  get  them : — 

As  soon  as  the  husks  are  taken  from  the 
com,  before  any  mould  or  other  harm  comes 
to  them,  take  the  fairest  and  best  of  the  leaves, 
free  from  all  stalks,  silk,  &c.,  and  spread 
them  out  to  diy  in  some  large,  airy  room,  stir- 
ring them  well  everv  fair  day  for  a  month,  or 
till  they  are  perfectly  dry.  As  they  shrink  50 
per  cent,  in  drying  it  will  take  twice  the  bulk 
of  straw  to  make  a  good  bed.  For  people 
who  raise  them,  they  are  easily  got  and  pre- 
pared ;  for  it  u  a  nice  little  work  tor  children. 
t*or  people  who  havenH  them,  this  is  the  way : 
Give  some  farmer  lads — who  want,  and  ought 
to  have,  some  way  to  earn  a  little  for  them- 
selves— ^give  them  a  dollar  and  two  bed  sacks, 
to  bo  crowded  fnll  in  the  green  state  of  the 
pure  husks,  as  just  described;  dry  them  as 
before  named.  This  will  make  one  bed.  As 
there  is  some  wear  oat  to  them,  as  to  every- 


bieeds,  or  grades  from  the  Holstein  bull,  on 
the  natives  or  other  cows  of  different  breeds. 
So  far,  however,,  they  are  claimed  to  be  satis- 
factory. 

As  working  oxen  he  believes  they  will  rank 
with  other  heavy  cattle, — better  in  their  grades 
with  the  lighter  and  more  active  breeds  than 
in  the  thoroughbreds,  as  with  the  short-horn 
crosses.  Mr.  T.  S.  Lang,  of  Maine,  says 
that  when  in  Belgium  he  questioned  the  herds- 
men in  two  or  three  estates  that  he  visited, 
and  they  assured  him  that  they  excelled  in  this 
particular ;  one  of  them  pointing  to  the  intel- 
ligent head  and  eye,  and  strong,  straight,  ac- 
tive limbs,  saying,  do  you  doubt  it  P 

The  animal  represented  by  the  above  en- 
graving was  imported  by  Mr.  Chenery  in  the 
womb  of  his  famous  cow  Texelaar,  which  has 
produced  76  pounds  5  ounces  of  milk  in  one 
day-— over  35  quarts — and  an  average  of  6Si 
pounds  per  day  for  63  successive  days.  At 
three  years  old  Van  Tromp  weighed  2080 
pounds ;  at  four  years  old,  2310 ;  at  five  years 
old,  2600 ;  and  at  six  years  old  2720  pounds. 
He  was  calved  March  20,  1862. 


will  want  to  be  added.  Don^t  split  the  leaves ; 
they  do  not  become  fiat  and  solid,  as  many 
suppose,  but  curl  up  and  make  the  mass  light. 
Husk  beds  have  a  great  medical  vidue.  In 
maary  cases  of  injuries  and  of  diseases  a  hard 
bed  is  vastly  superior  to  feathers ;  and  as  com- 
paratively few  families  have  mattresses,  a  bed 
every  way  as  good  as  these  may  be  auickly 
made  for  the  occasion  by  putting  the  feather 
bed  at  the  bottom,  the  husk  bed  above,  and  a 
comforter  and  other  thick  auilt  over  this.  As 
a  great  remedial  agent,  then,  every  family 
should  have  one  husk  bed,  and  one  is  sure  to 
bring  all  the  others. — Belfast,  Me.,  Journal, 


VIGOBOUB  PIiANTB  BZBMFT  FBOK 

UiSJGCTS. 


We  have  often  thought  if  all  the  conditions 
were  present  to  eive  vigorous  growth  and 
health  to  a  plant,  that  su(£  plant  would  either 
not  be  preyed  upon  at  all  by  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation,  or,  if  they  were  preyed  upon, 
the  plant  would  be  able  to  resist  the  attacks 
made  upon  it ;  and  that  the  depredations  of 
insects  are  only  nature^s  gentle  reminders  that 
something  is  lacking  which  the  plant  needs. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  do  we  not  find  lice, 
ticks,  &c.,  preying  upon  the  unthrifty,  while 
those  in  a  thriving  and  growing  condition  are 
exempt  P 

A  Southern  planter,  writing  to  the  agricol- 
tural  department  of  the  Mobue  Register,  and 
giving  details  of  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  his  cotton  crop  by  the  boll-worm  and  cater^ 
pillar,  closes  his  article  with  the  following  sug- 
gestive postscript  :— 

A  comer  of  the  farm,  about  one-eighth  of 
an  acre,  was  so  poor,  though  guano  had  been 
applied,  that  I  replanted  it  as  late  as  the  24th 
of  June,  before  I  could  get  a  stand,  and  it 
continued  so  stunted  and  sorry  looking  that, 
about  the  middle  of  August,  I  applied  half  a 
spadeful  of  fresh  cow  dung  to  each  stalk,  cov- 
ering with  a  little  earth.  Having  ftffood  season 
from  thence,  the  cotton  grew  off  magically, 
commenced  fruiting  at  once,  is  now  weighed 
down  with  bolls,  and,  strange  to  tell,  not  a 
leaf  has  been  touched  by  the  caterpillar, 
though  they  devoured  the  other  to  the  very 
rows  so  treated.  Nor  has  the  boU-worm  dis- 
turbed it.  I  applied  fresh  stable  manure  to 
another  poor  spot,  with  like  result  as  to 
worms,  but  not  as  to  growth,  for  the  plants 
fired  from  the  caustic  properties  of  the  manure. 
They  fruited  extremely  well,  nevertheless.— *• 
Cincinnati  Oaxette. 


Dry  Earth  for  Poultry  Houses. — ^The 
employment  of  dry,  pulverized  earth  as  the 
means  of  deodorizing  poultry  houses,  appears 
to  be  wortl^r  of  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  The  fact  that  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  fowls  can,  by  this 
thing,  once  in  half  a  dozen  yean  a  little  new  |  aid,  be  kept  in  one  building  for  months  to- 
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gether,  with  less  smell  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  ordinary  fowl  house  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  dozen  chickens,  is  very  conclusive  as 
to  its  efficacy.  In  the  building  of  the  National 
Company,  where  this  fact  has  been  ascertained, 
seven  or  eight  fowls  are  kept  in  each  compart- 
ment, twelve  feet  by  three,  and  yet  there  is  no 
smell  or  trace  of  moisture.  Mr.  Grejelin  in- 
forms us  that  if  a  much  larger  number  are  put 
into  each  run,  the  ground  becomes  moist, 
eeases  to  deodorize,  and  the  birds  at  once  be- 
come unhealthy.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
droppings  that  fall  from  the  perches  during 
the  night  are  removed  from  the  runs  each 
morning,  and  the  dry  earth  only  receives  the 
manure  that  falls  during  the  day ;  this  has  its 
moisture  absorbed  so  speedily  by  the  earth 
that  it  at  once  became  pulverized,  mixed  with 
the  soil,  and  ceases  to  smell.  So  powerful 
is  the  deodorizing  effect  of  the  e«iitb  that  it 
does  not  require  to  be  renewed  in  the  runs  for 
many  weeks  together. — London  Field, 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer. 
FBBFABB  FOR  WINTER! 

Winter  is  close  upon  us !  The  air  is  filled 
with  enowflakes,  the  last  flock  of  will  geese 
bave  left  us  for  the  great  savannahs  of  the 
Misfiiiitsippi ;  the  small  rivers  and  creeks  have 
Drozen  over  and  thawed  out  the  requiute  num- 
ber of  times.  Now  the  ice  grows  thicker  ev- 
ery day,  and  soon  the  deep  snow  will  blot  out 
all  the  landmarks,  and  we  can  only  trace  the 
windings  of  the  brook  by  its  hedge  of  alders 
and  hazels.  Are  we  ready  for  it  ?  That  is  the 
question  each  farmer  should  ask  himself.  If 
fon  are  not,  begin  to-day  to  prepare  for  the 
winter  winds.  Nail  on  every  loose  board  in 
bam,  stable,  and  cow-stalls,  remembering  the 
old  proverb  that  '*a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.'^ 

Protect  the  young  apple,  pear,  peach,  *and 
cherry  trees  against  the  ravages  of  mice. 
Scatter  sulphur  and  copperas  mixed  in  equal 
patts,  all  round  the  roots  of  the  trees.  This 
mixture  is  abhorrent  to  all  vermin  and  they 
will  keep  their  dibtance.  Earth  heaped  up  a 
foot  around  the  trunks  of  young  trees,  and 
pressed  firmly  down  will  also  prevent  the  at- 
tacks of  the  mice. 

Lay  down  all  the  raspbeny  bushes,  and 
grape  vines,  and  cover  with  hemlock  boughs ; 
if  these  cannot  be  procured,  straw  can  be 
scattered  over  them,  or  leaves,  and  secured 
with  boards.  The  care  you  now  take  will  be 
feturned  to  you  in  full  measure  by  the  great 
increase  of  fruit  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Pre- 
pare warm  stables  and  sheds  for  horses,  cattle 
und  swine ;  it  will  take  much  less  fodder  if  they 
are  protected  from  the  intense  severity  of  our 
frtnters.  A  farmer  who  built  a  bam  as  tightly 
Bhingled  and  clap-boarded  as  his  house,  as- 
eurt  d  us  that  the  outlay  was  soon  restored  to 
liiai  in  the  well-boiAg  of  his  stock,  and  the 
decrease  of  the  food  consumed.  It  would 
6eem  as  if  all  our  farmers  knew  this  fact,  yet 


the  wretched  huts  called  bams,  which  are 
scattered  throughout  New  England,  show  that 
they  have  not  j  et  learned  the  needed  les^~on. 
Sheep  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  cold, 
but  they  need  a  dry  fold  well  sheltered  from 
the  wintry  storms ;  and  then  are  forced  to  hud- 
dle close  together  to  keep  each  other  warm. 

The  hens  must  have  their  house  attended  to, 
or  they  will  not  permit  your  income  to  exceed 
your  outlay.  There  is  great  economy  in  all 
these  matters,  yet  how  many  of  us  are  * 'penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.^^ 

There  is  yet  time  to  draw  in  loads  of  dry 
muck  to  be  used  for  litter,  and  to  fill  up  the  wet 
places  in  the  barnyard .  AH  ihis  work  will  give 
you  ample  returns  at  the  next  harvest.  Is 
your  wood  all  under  cover,  and  nicely  chopped 
and  sawed,  ready  for  the  housewife  P  If  not, 
lose  not  a  day,  in  storing,  it  if  you  desire  your 
break fa&t.  dinner  and  supper  on  time.  It  is 
said  that  "wet  wood  makes  the  house  too  hot 
for  men  folks,^^  and  we  endorse  the  saying. 

As  you  gaze  upon  your  well  stocked  bams, 
your  fine  cattle,  hogs,  &c.,  and  your  cellars, 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  the  harvest,  remember 
the  parable  of  the  ''rich  man,^^  who  said  to 
his  soul,  "Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  «p 
for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry.^^  But  God  said  unto  him, 
"Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee ;  then  whose  shall  those  things 
be  which  thou  hast  provided  ?" — and  share  of 
thy  abundance  with  those  who  have  not  been 
so  blest.  Among  your  investments  be  sure 
to  take  a  little  stock  in  the  "Kingdom  of 
Heaven,^*  whose  notes  are  always  above  par. 

Baih,  N  H.,  Nov  ,  1869.  s.  o.  j. 


How  TO  Build  a  Cistern. — I  see  that  a 
subscriber  wishes  to  know  the  best  way  to 
build  a  cistern.  I  have  had  the  care  of  build- 
ing quite  a  number,  and  would  say  to  him, 
build  two  instead  of  one  so  large ;  dig  the 
holes  and  put  on  two  good  coats  of  cement  on 
the  bank,  and  an:h  with  good  hard  brick. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  one  that  I  built 
for  him  sixteen  years  ago,  in  this  way,  and  it 
has  been  in  use  ever  since.  I  had  one  built 
for  myself,  six  years  ago ;  the  mason  put  brick 
all  round;  the  brick  settled  and  it  leaked.  I 
had  another  built  two  years  ago,  which  was 
eight  feet  across  in  the  clear  after  finished, 
nine  feet  deep.  This  was  plastered  on  the 
bank  and  arched  with  brick  and  has  been  full ' 
of  water  ever  since,  and  has  not  leaked  a  drop 
that  I  know  of.  I  could  mention  more  made 
in  this  way  but  this  is  enough.  I  would  not 
have  brick  or  stone  in  the  sides  of  a  cistern  if 
they  were  put  in  for  nothing ;  they  are  simply- 
thrown  a  jvay. — Mentor  f  in  Country  Oentleman. 


—It  is  predicted  that  Florida  will  become  one  of 
the  largest  sugar-producing  localities  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  character  and  soil  are  admirably 
adapted  to  its  culture,  and  the  crop  is  a  sure  one. 
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IMPOBTATION  OF  WOOIi. 

• 

Editor  of  New  Enoulnd  FARMRR:^In 
the  address  delivered  at  the  American  Insti 
tnte.  New  York,  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, I  notice  that,  as  published  in  the 
newspapers,  he  assumed  that  ''the  great  cause 
of  the  present  depression  is  excessive  home 
production,^*  andrithermorethathesaid,  *'our 
wool  industry  beine  depressed  by  over- pro- 
duction, its  restoration  to  the  normal  relatione 
of  demand  and  supply  can  alone  bring  relief.*' 
With  this  view  of  the  subject  I  am  unable  to 
account  for  the  marked  increase  in  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wool,  in  addition  to  our  **ex- 
cessive  home  production,"  which  is  shown  by 
the  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  published 
by  oar  government  at  Wadiington.  By  these 
it  appears  that,   for  the  years  ending  with 

June,  the 

No  of  Pounds.       Valne. 

Importalloot  in  1868  were  S4,124  803  $3  702,656. 

Inportatione  In  1868  were  89,607,976         6,697,641. 

An  leereaee  this  year  of  15,483,172        $1 ,804,985. 

This  has  a  bad  look  to  some  of  us  wool-grow- 
ers who  have  been  waiting  as  patiently  as  we 
know  how  for  the  good  time  that  you  have 
encouraged  us  to  hope  was  coming.       j.  b. 
Benson,  R,  Nov.  9,  1869. 


Having  but  little  knowledge  of  the  staiis- 
dcs  of  trade  and  commerce,  we  submitted  the 
substance  of  our  correspondent's  inquiry  to 
John  L.  Hayes,  Esq.,  the  able  Secretary  of 
the  Wool  Manufacturers^  Association,  who 
has  kindly  furnished  the  following  reply,  which 
we  hope  will  be  satisfactory  to  him  and  to 
others  who  may  be  alarmed  by  the  published 
statements  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
wool  imported  by  our  manufacturers. 


Editor  op  New  England  Farmer: — 
Dear  Sir, — I  reply  with  pleasure  to  the  inter- 
rogatories proposed  in  your  favor  of  the  15th 
in&tint. 

The  f  icts  stated  are,  that  the  importations 
of  wool  into  the  United  States,  for  the  }ear 
18Gd,  amounted  in  value  to  $3,792,065,  and 
in  pounds  to  24,124,803,  and  in  1860,  to 
to  $.>.597,641  in  value,  and  39,607,975  in 
po  nds.  These  facts  are  understood  to  be 
stated  by  the  opponents  of  the  present  wool 
and  woollen  tariff  as  proofs  of  the  inefficiency 
of  this  tarifr  for  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican wool  grower.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
pre'  i.-e  figures  stated,  for  I  admit  the  fact  that 
the  nominal  importations  of  wool  for  the  year 
lbC9  considerably  exceeded  those  for  1868. 


I  will  take  some  figures  for  iUustration,  whose 
accuracy  I  can  rely  upon. 

Mr.  George  \Vm.  Bond,  in  his  published 
price  current  of  wool  at  Boston,  for  Novem- 
ber, 1869,  gives  the  imports  into  Boston  for  the 
first  three-quarters  of  the  jears  1868  and  1869. 
They  are  as  follows : — 


1868 . 

Bngland,  S89,«  79  tbs. 

Buenos  Ayrei,  8,28  >  907    ** 

Capo  of  Qood  Hope,  8!8.7&1    *^ 

FraDce,  49,3^5    " 

Tarkcy,  970,941    " 

Chili  and  Pern,  3,057,443    " 

Sondriea  614  3^9    " 


18«0. 

2.7)0.76 )  lU. 

4  9''9,9iB  '« 

I.WH/IS  •« 

6t6,8«d  " 

2,324  6.9  " 

3,f3<#C'63  '« 

663  092  •< 


7,0b0,866  lbs. 


14,027,743  Ibt. 


The  explanation  of  this  great  apparent  in- 
crease is  very  simple  and  familiar  to  all  per- 
sons in  the  trade.  The  importations  were 
principally  made  directly  by  manufacturers. 
The  character  of  the  navigation  was  such  in 
the  latter  part  of  1868,  and  the  first  part  of 
1869,  that  the  imports,  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  should  have  reached  Boston 
in  1868  arrived  in  1869.  Almost  the  whole 
imports  of  the  Pacific  Mills  and  the  Atlantic 
Delaine  Company,  among  the  largest  consum- 
ers of  wool  of  all  our  mills,  which  should  have 
come  in  1868,  are  included  in  1869.  To 
this,  the  principal  cause  of  the  increase  of  im- 
portations in  1869,  should  be  added  an  in- 
creased importation  of  combing  wools  from 
England,  notwithstanding  the  high  duty,  and 
the  needed  encouragement  thus  given  to  the 
production  of  similar  wools  here ;  this  increased 
demand  for  combing  wools,  resulting  from  the 
progress  of  the  worsted  manufacture  in  this 
country.  Nearly  a  million  pounds  of  the 
card  wool  included  in  the  imports  of  1869 
were  re-exported  to  Canada. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  alleged  facts 
fail  to  prove  anything  as^o  the  inefficiency  of 
the  present  wool  taiifT  as  a  protection  to  the 
wool  grower. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  striking  facts 
which  prove  the  efficiency  of  this  tariff  as  pro- 
tection to  the  great  ma^^s  cf  American  wool 
growers.  The  principal  object  of  the  wool 
tariff  was  to  check  the  importation  of  clothing 
wools,  such  as  were  largely  imported  from 
Buenos  Ay  res  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  * 
and  which  came  into  competition  with  the  fine 
clothing  wor  Is  which  are  the  principal  product 
of  the  American  sheep  husbandry. 

In  1866,  before  this  tariff  act  was  passed, 
the  importations  of  wool  into  Boston,  from 
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Buenos  Ayres  were  12,368,988  ponnds,  and 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  2,868,753 
pounds.  The  ivhole  imports  of  wool  into  the 
United  States  from  the  two  great  competing 
countries  in  fine  wocl  production  in  1866  were 
22,693  bales  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  14,067 
bales  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  as  against 
the  imports  in  1868,  after  the  wool  tariff  went 
into  operation,  of  4604  bales  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  1986  bales  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.* 

Such  facts  are  conclusive  that  the  wool  tar- 
iff has  effected  precisely  what  it  was  intended 
to  do.  It  has  saved  the  fine  wool  husbandry 
of  the  United  States  not  from  depression,  the 
result  of  over  production  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  but  from  annihilation.  To  quote 
the  capital  illustration  of  Dr.  Randall,  ''There 
is  but  a  plank  on  the  ocean  between  the 
United  States  and  the  South  American  wool 
grower,  and  that  plank  will  bear  but  one,  the 
other  must  perish.  Without  the  tariff,  the 
South  American  grower  would  have  all  the 
plank,  because  he  could  entirely  undersell  us 
in  our  own  markets,  and  he  raises  more  than 
enough  fine  wool  to  glut  our  market.  The 
tariff  gives  us  the  plank.  *  *  *  *  It  is 
our  market  we  are  contending  for, — our  plank 
which  they  (the  foreign  wool  growers)  are 
trying  to  throw  us  off  from." 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

John  L.  Hates,  Secretaiy. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1869. 


YOUNG  MBZr  AT  FABMBB8'  IfflSKTIirGB. 
A  new  feature  in  the  attendance  on  the  late 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
Orono  and  Bangor  is  noticed  with  much  satis- 
faction by  the  editor  *of  the  Maine  Farmer. 
Alluding  to  the  presence  of  the  young  men 
from  the  college,  and  the  part  they  took  in  the 
exercises,  he  says : — 

Such  a  sight  has  never  before  been  witnessed  at 
any  session  of  the  Board  we  have  attended  daring 
the  past  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  Surely,  the  world 
doet  move;  light  is  breaking;  the  young  men  of 
onr  Stdte  begin  to  realize  that  knowledge  is  a 
power,  and  a  power,  which,  applied  to  agricaltaral 
operations  by  a  skilful  hand  will  bring  resnlts  as 
aatisfactory  as  if  applied  in  any  other  direction 
whatever. 

If  any  one  who  has  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  ten  years,  wiil 
call  to  mind  the  sessions  that  have  been  held  dar- 
ing that  time,  and  the  general  "make-up*'— so  to 

•Mr,  James  Lyneh's  BtatlAllet,  Balletln  of  the  Na- 
tloDAl  AjBaodatlon  of  Wool  Mannfaotorgis,  VoL  I,  page 


Speak— of  those  who  have  attended  them,  the  fact 
will  force  itself  npon  him  that  there  were  no  young 
men  present.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  light  in 
which  the  matter  strikes  us  at  present.  Those 
composing  the  assemblage  on  these  occasions  have 
been  men  somewhat  advanced  in  years ;  to  joung 
men  it  would  seem  the  meetings  possessed  no  at- 
tractions. But  the  recent  session  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  Bangor,  stands  out  in  striking  con- 
trast to  all  that  have  heretofore  been  held,  in  this 
particular,  at  least;  and  if  in  no  other  reepeet  the 
Bangor  meeting  deserves  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  saccessfol  the  Board  has  ever  held. 

We  doubt  whether  the  Agricultural  Boards 
of  the  other  New  England  States  have  hither- 
to been  more  successful  than  that  of  Maine  in 
securing  the  attendance  and  co-operation  of 
young  men  and  boys  at  their  respective  ses- 
sions ;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  all  of  them 
would  be  equally  well  pleased  by  a  similar 
attendance.  How  then  can  it  be  secured  P 
How  was  it  secured  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Maine  ? 

The  young  men  who  were  thus  interested  in 
the  sessions  of  that  Board  were  present  not  as 
mere  spectators,  but  as  actors.  A  part  was 
assigned  them  in  the  programme  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. They  had  something  to  do,  some- 
thing to  say,  and  a  set  time  to  do  it  and  to 
say  it.  They  were  expected  by  others  to  per- 
form a  part — ^to  participate  in  the  proceedings 
— they  expected  to  do  so  themselves,  and  when 
their  turn  came,  they  did  it.  Can  any  one 
who  understands  human  nature  be  surprised 
that  these  young  men  "manifested,^* — as  the 
Maint  Fanner  says  they  did, — '*a  close,  ear- 
nest and  intelligent  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings P" 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only  cause  of 
the  change  on  which  our  Maine  friends  are 
congratulating  themselves.  But  it  is  undoubt- 
edly one  reason,  and  it  is  the  first  that  occurs 
to  our  mind.  Our  school*  masters  tell  us  that 
the  very  word  education^  implies  a  leading  out, 
not  a  mere  cramming,  of  the  mind ;  and  in  view 
of  the  success  of  the  Maine  Board  in  leading 
out  the  minds  of  their  young  friends  we  are 
disposed  to  adopt  the  exclamation  of  brother 
Boardman,  with  a  slight  variation,  and  say, — 
Surely,  the  world  does  move ;  light  is  break- 
ing ;  our  Agricultural  Boards  begin  to  realize 
that  if  they  would  interest  young  men  and 
boys  in  their  work  they  must  devise  some 
means  by  which  these  young  men  and  boys 
shall  take  some  part  in  that  work. 

The  practical  farmer,  mechanic  or  artist 
who  should  seat  his  apprentice  in  an  arm-chair 
and  expect  proficiency  from  ever  so  much 
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talk  or  lectmiDg  would  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  pnu^oe.  In  each  of  these,  and  all 
other  similar  professions,  it  is  cnstomary  to 
pat  the  proper  tools  of  the  craft  into  the 
leamer'*s  hands,  and  to  set  him  at  work.  He 
may  be  bangling  and  awkward  at  first, — he 
may  even  spoil  the  tools  and  the  stock  put 
into  his  hands, — bnt  experience  in  these  in- 
dustries has  demonstrated  that  such  a  course 
is  the  only  practicable  way  to  secure  profi- 
ciency or  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  business 
on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

Perhaps  almost  every  one  will  say,  "all  this 
is  well  enough  and  proper  enough  in  the  field 
or  in  the  shop,  where  two  cTasses,  men  and 
boys  or  journeymen  and  apprentices,  are  re- 
cognized and  provided  for,  but  what  has  it  to 
do  with  our  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  or 
with  the  formal  meetings  ot  farmers?  The 
idea  of  inducing  ordinary  farmers*  boys  to 
take  part  in  exercises  conducted  by  men  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  eloquence, — by 
Governors,  Congressmen,  Professors  in  col- 
leges, &c., — is  simply  impracticable." 

Perhaps  so.  But  is  that  the  plan  we  are 
recommending  ?  Is  it  the  plan  that  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture  ?  Did 
these  boys  make  a  speech  or  read  an  essay  P 
We  believe  they  did  nothing  of  the  kiad. 
They  merely  recited  their  ordinary  school  les- 
sons. And  yet  this  simple  exercise  elevated 
them  to  the  dignity  and  the  interest  of  actors, 
or  participators,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day, 
and  gave  the  old  heads  more  pleasure  than 
any  of  their  own  performances. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  managers  of 
Aese  assemblages  desire  the  attendance  of  the 
young  men  and  boys.  With  their  "old  men 
for  counsel,**  they  need  "the  young  men  for 
war,**  and  deeply  regret  their  absence.  On 
the  other  hand  we  believe  the  young  men 
really  desire  to  attend,  and  that  they  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  an  attendance  under 
such  ciicumstanoes  as  would  make  them  feel 
that  they  were  at  home,  and  in  their  place. 
Why  then  may  not  the  desire  of  both  be  grati- 
fied? Why  may  not  these  two  classes  be 
brought  together?  "Where  there*s  a  will,** 
says  the  old  adage,  "there*s  a  way.**  Who  will 
point  out  this  way  ? 


—An  unmarried  woman  at  Tirden,  111.,  owns 
seven  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land  which  she 
paid  fbr  by  teaching  schooL 


OAKDTNQ  THB  WINTliB  STOCK. 
Every  person  who  has  long  been  confined 
by  sickness,  or  by  a  broken  limb,  can  well  ap- 
preciate how  grateful  any  gentle  motion  is, 
that  makes  the  surface  all  aglow  and  sends 
the  blood  dandng  through  the  veins.  They 
feel  younger  at  once;  a  new  elasticity  of 
muscle  and  limb  is  imparted  to  them,  and 
with  that  a  buoyancy  oi  mind  which  brings 
body  and  soul  into  pleasant  harmony. 

John  Hunter,  the  most  celebrated  physician, 
probably,  for  many  ages,  when  he  told  moth- 
ers of  the  three  cardinal  things  to  be  done  for 
infants,  viz. :  "plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  sleep, 
and  plenty  of  flannel,**  did  not  fail  to  add, 
alsOt  plenty  of  gentle  friction.  When  his  three 
things  have  been  supplied,  nothing  is  obvi- 
ously more  grateful  to  the  child  than  to  have 
the  body  gently  exercised  by  friction. 

Our  neat  stock,  in  their  winter  quarters,  are 
helpless  in  this  respect.  They  are  tied  by  the 
neck  to  a  spot  three  by  foar  feet,  where  they 
are  doomed  to  remain  most  of  the  time  for 
months  in  succession.  They  are  provided  with 
a  rasp  on  the  tongue,  which  is  intended  to  sub- 
serve two  or  three  purposes,  one  of  which 
is  aeraiching  themselves,  when  inclined  to 
do  so.  But  in  their  confined  position,  they 
are  deprived  of  this  luxury,  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  time.  How  grateful  the  privi- 
lege of  licking  is,  is  evident  from  the  constant 
application  of  this  rasp  to  their  sides  and 
limbs,  during  the  time  they  are  at  liberty, 
daily,  in  the  yard. 

Use  the  card,  then,  at  least  once  each  day, 
on  every  animal  in  your  care,  while  confined 
in  its  winter  quarters.  Use  it  gently,  be- 
cause a  rough  usage  excoriates  the  skin  and 
tortures  the  beast.  Use  it  generously,  not  in 
a  hasty  and  grudging  manner,  because  it  not 
only  affords  comfort  to  the  cattle,  but  tends  to 
Ml  your  own  purse ! 

Carding  teiids  to  make  beef,  because  it  keeps 
the  skin  sofc,  loose  and  lively,  and  no  animal 
can  fatten  readily  imless  these  conditions  eidst. 

Carding  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  because 
when  the  skin  is  healthy  and  active,  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  are  quicker  and  more  per- 
fect. 

Carding  saves  feed,  because  the  better  the 
digestion  is,  the  more  nutrition  is  extracted 
from  the  food  eaten,  so  that  the  time  spent  in 
carding  is  spent  economically. 
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Carding  improves  the  appearance  of  ani- 
mals, so  that  in  buying,  a  good  jadge  will  pay 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  more  for  animals 
whose  skin  is  soft  and  loose,  that  gives  more 
milk,  and  that  look  as  though  they  got  all  the 
goodness  out  of  the  food  they  eat,  than  for 
those  not  possessing  these  qualities. 

Carding,  then,  makes  cattle  fatten  faster, 
increases  the  flow  of  milk,  saves  fodder,  makes 
them  handsome,  and  thus  puts  money  into  the 
pocket  of  the  owner. 


VSBHONT  DAIBYMBN'8  ASSOOIATIOIT 

The  Vermont  Waichman  and  State  Journal 
publishes  a  communication  from  O.  S.  Bliss, 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  in  explanation 
of  the  objects  and  principles  of  the  organiza- 
tion.   He  says : — 

It  is  demonstrable  that  Vermont  dairy  products, 
though  bearing  a  aop<<  general  reputation,  are  not  as 
a  who]e  strictly  (Trst-clas!!,  and  do  not  return  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  so  mucli  money,  by  many  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  as  they  ought ;  that  the  pro- 
duct per  cow  is  not  so  large  as  it  might  and  ought 
to  be ;  that  the  number  of  cows  kept,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  acres  of  tillage  lands,  is  much 
too  small;  that  the  prevailing  system  of  market- 
ing the  product  is  radically  faulty,  in  that  there  if* 
not  a  proper  discrimination  between  the  several 
grades,  and  the  better  are  made  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  to  the  middle  men  on  the  poorer,  which 
inevitably  results  from  the  sybtem ;  that  the  sup- 
ply of  labor,  specially  of  female  labor,  is  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  State,  imperiling  the 
dairy  interest  of  many  towns,  and  that  these  and 
many  other  defects  and  evils  of  our  system  may 
be  remedied  by  a  proper  diffusion  of  information 
among  the  people. 

To  investigate  all  these  defects  and  evils,  and 
propose  practicable  remedies,  is  the  office  of  the 
I)dlryman's  Association.  The  manner  in  which  it 
proposes  to  accomplish  these  purposes  Is  to  invite 
addresses  from  practical  men  who  have  investi- 
.  gated  and  experimented  upon  the  several  subjects 
until  they  have  establibhed  certain  facts  and  prin- 
ciples ;  to  cause  inquiries  and  investigations  to  be 
made  and  reported  by  committees  appt4nted  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  to 
compare  experiences  and  elicit  facts  by  discussions. 

For  these  discussions  and  addresses  the  con- 
stitution provides  for  a  three  days^  meeting  each 
year,  and  for  a  printed  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, which  will  be  furnished  to  each  member, 
so  that  th<^  members  who  are  unable  to 
attend  will  be  informed  of  all  that  is  said  and 
done  at  these  annual  meetings,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  be  a  full  consideration  for  the  two 
dollars  invested  in  membership. 


Salb  of  Cotswold  Sheep.— Burdett  Loomis 
of  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  has  sold  to  J.  &  S.  S. 
Walker  of  Hartland,  Y t.,  two  Cotswold  bucks  and 
one  ewe. 


AQBIOUIiTUBAli  ITBMB. 
^In  exporting  living  plams,  the  Japanese  wrap 
the  roots  in  a  mixture  of  earth  and  carrots  ground 
together. 

—The  ByOeld,  Mass.,  Cheese  Factory  has  closed 
operations  for  the  season.  The  company  has 
made  nine  tons  of  cheese  the  past  season,  and  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  8  per  cent. 

—During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present 
year  there  were  exported  fVom  the  port  of  New 
York  13,511.916  bushels  of  wheat;  1.672,706  bush- 
els of  corn,  and  1,081,226  barrels  of  wheat  flour. 

—High  prices  for  hops  are  quoted  in  Europe,  ' 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  further  advance  in  the  price  in  this 
country.         % 

—The  receipts  of  the  three  principal  agricultural 
fairs  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  last  fall  wtre  as  fol- 
lows: Doylestown,  $S,500;  Allentown,  $0,930; 
Reading,  $6,295  55. 

—A  y  ergennes,  Y t.,  cheese  dealer  has  purchased 
the  entire  lot  of  cheese  manufactured  on  the  farm 
of  Ezra  Meech,  of  Shelburne,  since  Jane  1st,  for 
which  he  paid  $800— being  16  cents  per  pound. 

—Owing  to  the  extensive  destruction  of  trees  in 
Victoria,  the  climate  is  changing.  Near  Ballarat 
the  rain-fall  is  sensibly  diminished,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  timber  and  to  establish  nurseries  of  forest  trees. 

—The  Maine  Farmer  makes  the  following  esti- 
mate of  the  crops  of  that  State  for  the  past  season : 
hay,  800,000  ton?,  (equal  in  quality  to  1,000,000 
tons  produced  in  1868;)  corn,  900,000  bushels; 
potatoes,  4,000,000  bushels ;  wheat,  200,000  bush- 
els ;  barley,  800,000  bushels ;  oats,  2,00,000  bushels. 

—In  a  forest  tree  lately  cut  down  in  Wisconsin 
was  found  an  Indian  arrow-head,  completely  em- 
bedded and  grown  over.  It  appears,  from  count- 
ing the  layers  of  wood  over  it,  that  ninety  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  arrow  which  it  tipped  was 
shot  at  the  tree. 

—In  Joint  Assembly  of  Vermont  last  November 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 
College  for  six  years :  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill  of 
Strafford,  Rev.  Horace  Herrick  of  Wolcott,  Hon. 
Samuel  H.  Stevens  of  Enosburgb. 

• 

—There  are  indications  that  Hereford  cattle  are 
rising  in  favor  in  England.  After  the  show  of  the 
Herefordshire  Agricultural  Society,  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  cattle  were  sold.  Three  prize  bulls 
sold  for  363  guineas,  one  of  them  going  at  190  guin- 
eas. From  a  single  herd  30  cows  and  heifbrs 
brought  an  average  of  over  26  guineas. 

—A  California  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Jourtial,  who  has  eaten  wheat  bread  at  supper,  the 
material  for  which  was  standing  in  the  field  at 
sunrise,  etijB  that  when  the  grain  is  ripe  it  is  often 
cut,  thre&hed  and  put  in  the  sacks  the  same  day. 
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Instead  of  the  reaper,  the  "header"  is  now  gener- 
allj  Qsed.  It  cuts  the  straw  midway,  and  its 
swath  has  a  width  nearly  doable  that  of  the  reaper. 
With  two  headers  and  five  wagons  a  large  thresh- 
ing machine  is  kept  running,  and  in  this  way  forty 
acres  and  1,500  bushels  of  wheat  are  harvested  in 
a  single  day. 

— ^The  N.  H.  Statesman  says  that  a  farmer  from 
a  neighboring  town  brought  a  qaantity  of  cider 
into  Concord,  a  few  days  since,  and  sold  it  for  97 
a  barrel.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  same 
man  brought  fifty  barrels  into  town  and  sold  it  at 
75  cents  a  barrel  (total,  $37.50,)  receiving  most  of 
his  pay  in  goods. 

— ^The  forests  are  dying  out  in  certain  parts  of 
Virginia.  The  che&tnut  trees  have  already  sub- 
mitted to  some  deleterious  a^ncy,  and  their 
growth  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  this  year  the  oak, 
and  in  fact  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  in  certain  sec- 
tions, are  dying.  No  explanation  of  this  disas- 
trous visitation  has  yet  been  given. 

— ^A  hand  potato  digger  was  exhibited  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  It  is  simply  a  wide  fork 
with  six  or  seven  teeth,  with  a  movable  fulcrum 
behind.  The  fork  is  thrust  into  the  soil  on  one 
aide  of  the  hill,  and  by  bearing  down  on  the  han- 
dles the  potatoes  are  lifted  up,  and  the  fork  is 
shaken  op  and  down  on  this  falcrum  to  separate 
tiiem. 

— ^Western  papers  and  farmers'  Clubs  are  dis- 
eassing  with  much  spirit  the  expediency  of  a  law 
to  prevent  cattle  from  running  at  large.  The  ex- 
pense of  fencing  against  his  neighbor's  unruly  cat- 
tle, and  the  loss  of  crops  occasioned  by  them,  are 
serious  matters  with  the  new  settlei ;  hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  advantages  of  free  pasturage  are 
also  of  considerable  importance  t3  him. 

— A  Kansas  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World 
writes :— I  will  give  you  an  infallible  remedy  for 
galls  and  sores  of  all  kinds  on  hordes,  inclading 
what  is  generally  called  scratches:  Two  ounces 
extract  of  lead,  two  ounces  spirits  of  wine,  one 
ounce  sal  ammoniac,  half  ounce  white  vitriol,  four 
ounces  soft  water ;  mix,  dissolve,  and  wash  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

—The  trade  in  bones  is  becoming  an  item  in  the 
business  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  giving  employ- 
ment to  many  poor  people  that  would  other d' he 
be  without  anything  to  do.  All  the  bones  that 
have  accumulated  for  years  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  are  collected  and  shipped  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  at  which  place  there  is  a  company  en- 
gaged in  making  chemical  manures. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  at 
Welchville,  says,  la<t  Spring  I  purchased  a  bushel 
each  of  the  Early  Sebec,  Early  Goodrich,  Harri- 
son, Oleason,  Orono  and  Crown  Eagle.  They 
were  all  treated  alike  in  planting;  were  planted  on 
aandy  loam,  and  the  first  four  varieties  named 
amounted  to  ju&t  nothing.  The  Orono  produced 
fifteen   bushels    of  merchantable   potatoes;  the 


Crown  Easle  twenty.  I  also  planted  one-third  of 
an  acre  with  the  Garnet  Chilli,  and  received  ninety 
bushels  of  good  8onnd  potatoes.  Unlike  the  above 
named  varieties,  these  were  planted  on  wetj  clayey 
loam,  but  otherwise  received  the  same  treatment* 

— Steam  engines  are  used  in  New  York,  and  in 
many  of  the  Western  States,  for  threshing  grain. 
Five  to  six  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  and  800  to 
1000  of  oats  are  a  common  diy's  work.  An  engine 
costs  about  I^IOOO,  and  can  be  moved  from  place 
to  place  by  a  single  pair  of  oxen. 

—An  important  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  horse  collars  has  just  been  devised  by  m 
Philadelphia  mechanic.  The  collar  being  staffed 
with  elastic  cork,  is  light  in  weight,  and  adapts 
itself  to  the  shape  of  the  animal  as  readily  as  if  it 
was  moulded.  It  is  highly  elastic,  docs  not  chafe 
or  gall  the  neck,  and,  the  cork  being  a  non-con- 
ductor, injury  from  the  heat  is  prevented. 

—The  London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  is  turning  its  attention  to  caiea 
that  are'  occurring  In  the  country.  Recently,  a 
farmer  holding  five  hundred  acres  of  land  was, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  society,  convicted  of 
working  "wounded  horses,'*  and  sentenced  to  three 
month's  imprisonment.  The  foreman  was  im- 
prisoned for  six  weeks,  and  the  ploughman  was 
fined  1^  and  costs. 

—President  Welch  writes  to  the  lotoa  Homestead 
that  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  buildings  will 
accommodate  the  faculty  and  150  students;  thai 
during  the  year  there  have  been  over  200  applica- 
tions for  admission,  and  every  available  room, 
with  one  exception  was  filled.  A  defect  in  the 
warming  apparatus  prevents  holding  a  winter  sea- 
sion  now,  ( !)  but  after  this  year  there  will  be  » 
regular  course  of  lectures  every  winter  on  the 
various  subjects  of  farm  industry. 

—An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year,  with  a 
fair  show  of  success,  to  enlarge  the  production  of 
barley  in  this  country,  and  to  terminate  the  scan- 
dal of  its  importation.  The  increase  is  estimated 
by  the  Prairie  Farmer  at  14  per  cent,  in  Indiana, 
11  in  Ohio,  9  in  Michigan,  10  in  Wisconsin,  26  in 
Minnesota,  7  in  Iowa,  20  in  Nebraska,  28  in  Kan- 
sas, 22  in  Missouri,  37  in  Kentucky,  7  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 20  in  New  York,  and  14  in  New  England. 
The  quality  is  generally  good. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  saya 
there  is  one  singular  thing  about  the  grosses  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  When  apparently  dry  and  useless 
for  food  the  cattle  eat  them  greedily,  and  get  At 
on  straw  and  stnbbl?.  The  reason  is  they  are 
rich  in  nutritious  (>eeds,  which  last  till  late  in  the 
season.  Sheep  will  be  turned  into  a  field  with  no 
sign  of  a  blade  of  green  grass,  and  pushing  their 
noses  down  among  the  stubble,  will  eat  the  seeds 
which  lay  thick  upon  the  ground.  The  wild  oats 
grow  on  most  of  the  hills  of  Central  and  Southern 
California,  and  are  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  all 
kinds  of  livestock. 
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For  lastroiu  combing  wool,  the  BDe«p  of 
RngUnd  *re  undoubtedly  superior  to  thoae  of 
any  other  conntr;,  and  &t  the  present  time, 
under  the  depressed  condition  of  the  fine  irool 
buBJnesa,  monj  farmers  are  turning  tbeir  at- 
tention to  the  larger  breeds  of  sheep.  We 
give  an  illiutrstion  above  of  one  of  the  old 
En<;li8b  breeds  which  ii  leaa  known  in  this 
'  country   than  the  Leiccstera   and  Cotawolds. 


Mr.  Randall  mentions  only  two  importatjona 
in  bis  book  on  Steep  Huabandry, — that  of  L. 
D.  Cliff,  of  Carmel,  Pulnam  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1835,  and  of  Messrs.  George  H.  Gossip  & 
Brother,  in  1836.  He  remarks  that  Mr.  Cliff 
eetablished  a  floek  which  was  generally  re- 
garded as  higbly  valuable.  They  were  hardy, 
groii  feeders,  and  very  proliSc.  Theyyielded 
from  ais  to  ten  pounds  of  wool  per  head.   Mr. 
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Cliff  sold  a  lot  of  half  blood  two-year  old 
wethers  in  February  1839,  which  weighed  1S9 
pounds  to  the  carcass. 

In  the  winter  of  1867,  Mr.  Winthrop  W. 
Chenery,  Highland  Stock  Farm,  Belmont, 
Mass.,  imported  some  of  these  sheep  from 
Canwick,  Lincolnshire  County,  England.  In 
an  article  published  in  the  Mokthly  Farmer 
for  1868,  page  546,  written  by  our  correspon- 
dent * 'Mentor," — a  gentleman  of  great  expe- 
rience in  the  wool  business, — the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  English  lustre-wooied 
sheep  are  given.  Speaking  of  the  Lincoln  or 
Lincolnshire  sheep,  he  says  they  are  larger 
framed  animals,  their  fleeces  are  heavier  and 
the  staple  longer  than  either  the  Leicester  or 
the  Cots  wold.  The  wool  measures  from  ten 
to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  fleece 
weighs  from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds.  The 
sheep  is  hardy  and  prolific,  but  matures  slowly, 
and  as  fourteen  pounds  of  the  best  lustre  wool 
cannot  be  grown  on  one  sheep  without  good 
food  and  plenty  of  it,  the  Lincolns  require  a 
Teiy  rich  pasture. 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1866,  a  long  article 
on  the  various  kinds  of  wool  was  published. 
It  was  a  translation  of  a  work  by  a  Mr.  Eis- 
ner, of  Silesia.  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
best  representation  of  nice  combing  wool  is 
the  Lincolmihire  sheep,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
laigest  sheep  in  England  The  next  in  rank 
for  combing  wool  is  the  Leicester,  and  the 
third  is  the  Cotswold. 

In  an  address  before  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Cirencester,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  said, 
"Lincoln  wool  is  in  great  request  from  its  pe- 
culiar properties  of  length,  strength  and  lus- 
tre." 

The  above  cuts  represent  the  Lincoln  ram 
''Lord  Canwick,"  and  the  Lincoln  ewe,  "Lady 
Bassingboume,"  imported  by  Mr.  Winthrop 
W.  Chenery.  The  ram^s  fleece,  which  was 
sheared  in  1868,  of  about  sixteen  months^ 
growth,  weighed  twenty- three  pounds.  This 
animal  has  been  lately  sold  to  a  gentleman  in 
California,  and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Chen- 
ery has  none  of  this  breed  for  sale  at  present. 


—Many  of  the  most  valuable  Islands  off  the 
Carolina  coast  will  next  season  be  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  the  finer  kinds  of  cotton.  The  planters 
expect  to  make  more  money  to  the  acre  than  by 
contianing  the  growth  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton. 


COTSWOLD  BHBEP. 

A  notice  of  some  Cotswold  sbeep  that  I  pur- 
chased of  T.  L.  Uart  of  West  Cornwall,  Conn., 
was  published  in  the  Farmer.  Perhaps  some  of 
yonr  readers  who  are  engaged  in  sheep  raising 
will  like  to  know  how  I  like  them.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  paying  that  they  have  far  exceeded  my 
expectations  in  all  respects,  and  please  me  better 
than  any  other  breed  I  ever  raised.  I  have  jast 
weighed  a  twin  ewe  lamb  from  a  grade  ewe,  sired 
by  the  buck  lamb  I  had  of  Mr.  Hart,  that  weighed 
113  pounds,  and  the  mate,  which  I  sold  two  months 
ago,  I  am  told  will  weigh  more.  My  yearling 
ewe  sheared  14  ponndsof  wool,  and  will  weigh  175 
pounds  now,  and  has  had  no  extra  keeping. 

Having  been  engaged  in  bntcbering  and  selling 
meat,  I  nave  fonnd  the  Cotswold  to  dress  heavier 
in  proportion  to  the  live  weight  of  carcass  than 
any  kind  of  sheep  that  I  have  dressed,  and  are 
much  fatter  on  the  same  keeping.  If  more  of 
them  could  be  had,  it  would  be  money  in  the 
botcher's  pocket  and  gain  to  the  consumer,  while 
the  farmer  would  receive  a  third  more  for  bis 
sheep.  Thousands  of  the  sheep  now  kept  by  far- 
mers and  sent  to  market  are  worth  little  more 
than  the  skins  on  their  backs.  While  farmers  are 
grumbling  bitterly  at  the  low  price  of  mutton, 
consumers  are  complaining  of  its  unprofitableness, 
even  at  prices  so  low  that  dealers  are  losing  money 
on  them,  the  best  they  can  do.  How  can  this 
be  otherwise?  What  amount  of  meat  is  there 
on  a  quarter  of  mutton  weighing  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  ?  And  the  common  sheep  of  New  Hamp- 
shire will  average  little  more.  Common  sense  will 
teach  a  man  the  difference  in  profit  to  all  con- 
cerned between  a  carcass  of  mutton  that  will  weigh 
eighty  to  a  hundred,  and  one  that  will  weigh  thirty 
to  forty-five  pounds.  The  consumer  says  to  the 
butchers,  give  us  better  mutton  and  we  will  pay 
yonr  price,  but  we  don't  want  mere  bones  any 
way ;  and  the  butcher  says  to  the  farmers,  give  us 
mutton;  we  can't  sell  mere  frames;  and  un- 
less yon  fnrni&h  a  better  article  the  people  will 
buy  beef  and  pork,  and  the  nse  of  mutton  will  de- 
crease. I  would  advise  farmers  whose  fiocks  are 
run  down  and  need  improving,  to  try  the  Cots- 
wo'dd  this  year,  and  next  fall  give  me  the  result 
of  the  experiment.  A.  L.  Sahboem. 

New  Hampton^  N.  H.,  Nov.  19, 1869. 


TO  PIOXLE  AMD  SMOKE  BACON. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  farmers  are  slaugh- 
tering their  hogs,  and  are  ready  to  make  ham^  and 
bacon.  All  have  not  a  smoke  house,  and  are  forced 
to  depend  upon  their  neighbors.  It  requires  some 
skill  and  experience  to  smoke  them  ju.^-t  right. 
Our  hams  have  been  spoiled  for  our  taste  more 
than  once — the  smoky  flavor  being  too  intense. 
Now  we  have  found  a  way  which  niuke^  theiu  just 
right;  so  of  course  we  must  impart  it  toothers, 
Firitt,  we  smoke  the  barrel  or  firkin,  by  placing  it 
over  a  small  fire  of  corn  or  the  cobs  which  are  pat 
in  an  old  tin  pan.  We  have  tried  cobs,  saw  dust 
and  maple  chips,  and  think  that  burning  corn  und 
cob  tog«:ther  gives  the  sweetest  smoke.  Four  good 
sized  ears  of  yellow  com  will  smoke  a  fif.y  pound 
firkin  which  will  hold  two  large  hams,  two  pieces 
of  beef  and  two  or  three  tongues.  The  meat  is 
rubbed  with  two  quarts  of  fine  salt,  one  pint  of 
moliUsses  and  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  for  thrte 
days  before  putting  into  the  firkin ;  turning  and 
rubbing  it  twice  each  day ;  but  it*  this  is  too  much 
trouble,  a  pickle  can  be  made  of  bix  pounds  of 
coarse  salt,  one  quart  of  molasses,  and  three  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  wuier, 
and  after  the  meat  is  closely  packed  in  the  tirUin 
this  mixture  is  turned  over  it.    In  tliree  or  four 
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weeks  the  meat  i-^  ready  for  n^ ;  the  beef  can  be 
hung  to  dry,  and  hum  and  tongues  left  under  brine. 
Whin  a  ham  is  cut  it  can  be  returned  to  the  pl^-kle ; 
thus  it  in  kept  from  drying  up  and  from  insects. 
In  March  or  April  pour  out  the  brme,  re-soioke  the 
tub,  scald  the  brme ;  add  one  pint  of  salt  to  every 
two  qunrt-s  of  water  which  is  needful  to  keep  the 
moat  covered ;  or  else,  pour  away  the  old  brine, 
(ii  i8  good  for  the  asparagus  bed  or  theplnm  trees) 
and  make  new.  Kerp  thetlrkm  in  a  cool,  dry  cel- 
lar, or  in  the  ice  house,  and  }our  meat  will  be  as 
sweet  as  a  nut  till  it  is  all  consumed.  Thi^  way  of 
smoking  and  pickling  will  recommend  itself  to 
every  woman  of  common  tense.  If  she  is  willing 
to  tdke  the  trouble  of  rubbing  the  hams,  the  meat 
will  be  sweeter.  After  they  have  been  well  rubbed 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  smoked  tirkin  and 
pounded  down  very  tightly  with  a  heavy  stick. 
A  large  htone  must  bo  laid  on  top  of  the  meat,  and 
the  Halt,  mola&ses,^  &c.,  poured  over  It.  In  the 
early  spring  a  fre^h  brine  can  be  made  for  the 
meat,  wa&hingotfiheold  brine  and  re-smokiog  the 
firkm.  Beet  and  pork  can  be  cured  together  with- 
out injury  to  either.  8.  o.  J. 
BaiA,  iV.  H.,  Nov.,  1869. 


CATBBPILLA.BS  AMD  WILD  CHBBRT  TKEB8. 

Mr.  Brown, — ^Dcar  Sir:— I  am  very  much  sur- 
pristdto^ee  in  your  paper  advice  to  "cut  down 
and  catt  into  ihe  tire*'  every  wild  cherry  tree,  as 
they  are  a  complete  nursery  lor  caterpillars.  The 
reason  you  give  for  destroying  them  is  the  vtry 
reason  I  sbouM  give  for  pitinting  them.  Nobody 
can  suppose  tbat  ihcy  create  caterpillars.  They 
only  attract  them  from  every  other  tree,  and  are 
thus  the  bcbt  guard  of  the  orchard  that  can  be 
found.  Let  a  few  stand  in  or  near  the  orchard, 
and  there  will  be  no  neces>ity  for  cleaning  every 
apple  tree  of  nests  of  caterpiilnrs.  They  will  be 
all  found  on  the  cherry  trees,  which  need  not  to  be 
planted  in  the  pasture ;  and,  if  the  cherry  trees  are 
low,  the  labor  m  getting  rid  of  all  the  caterpillars 
will  be  very  small. 

I  read  your  paper  pretty  constantly,  and  my 
only  ohjtciion  tj  it  is  ihat  there  id  so  much  good 
in  it,  that  It  takes  up  too  much  time.        o.  b.  b. 

IVtnthrop,  Mass.,  1869. 

Remarks.— We  have  great  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  our  correFpondent,  but  a  twenty  years' 
experience  proves  that  his  plan  has  not  operated 
well  in  our  case.  A  stone  wall  separates  a  large 
orchard  from  a  neighbor's  field,  where  he  allowed 
wild  cherry  trees  to  grow  abundantly.  They  were 
covered  with  caterpillars  every  year,  and  the  adja- 
cent apple  trees  were  about  as  lively  with  them  as 
were  the  cherry  trees.  Tired  of  destroying  them, 
we  obtained  consent  to  cot  down  the  cherry  trees, 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  it  has  not  required 
half  the  labor  to  take  care  of  the  apple  trees  since. 
The  best  way,  we  think,  is  to  destroy  the  $owc«t  of 
the  evil. 


OUR  boots  and  shoes. 

The  New  England  Farmer  comes  to  ns 
weekly,  laden  with  good  things.  It  discourses  of 
the  past  and  the  present,  and  with  hope  looks 
ahead  toward  the  good  time  coming,  when  every 
farmer  in  the  land  bhaliget  a  living  easy,  and  have 

Elenty  of  time  to  wipe  the  sweat  and  dust  from 
is  face,  and  to  sit  down  beneath  his  own  vine  and 
apple  tree  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  la)K)r,  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  the  beautiful  things  in 
creation  around  him.  Moreover  his  happiness 
would  be  increased  if  the  post-office  department 


would  be  a  little  more  prompt  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  For  a  man  to  wait  until  Safurday  night 
or  the  next  week,  for  a  newspaper  due  on  Friday, 
is  like  having  to  wait  for  an  opportuniry  to  eat  a 
cold  dinner,  which  wotild  have  been  much  better 
warm. 

But  this  trifling  annoyance  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  tiials  and  sufferings  endured  by 
farmers,  in  common  with  or  her  clab^ew,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pre«>ent  style  of  boots  and  bbn^s.  I 
have  heard  of  boys  being  "big  enough  to  go  b^ire- 
foot;*'  but  wbat'is  the  exact  size  or  age  which 
entitles  a  lx)y  to  that  peculiar  honor  I  never  yet 
have  learned,  but  I  have  wished  many  a  time  ihat 
1  could  go  barefoot  always.  1  have  lived  on  this 
earth  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  have  had  fi  new 
pair  of  shoes  or  boots  every  year,  I  think,  bat 
never  since  I  can  rememtKr  have  I  bad  a  single 
pair  that  were  com  ton  able  and  easy.  I  have  not 
a  club  foot,  nor  a  long  heel,  and  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  about  my  feet.  The  truth  is,  the  present 
style  is  not  adapted  to  the  foot.  Why  not,  U  more 
than  I  can  tell.  Some  infiemal  spirit  must  have 
had  control  of  him  who  designed  a  pair  of  bftots 
or  shoes  that  compels  the  wearer  to  be  constantly 
going  down  hill  whenever  he  attempts  to  walk. 
Why  should  the  heel  be  raised  one  or  two  inches 
higher  than  the  iront  part  of  the  foot?  Why 
should  the  toed  l)c  squeezed  at  every  step  into  an 
acute  angle,  with  a^ute  pain  ?  I  have  questioned 
shoe  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
they  answer,  "If  we  should  make  a  shoe  to  tit  the 
foot,  no  one  would  buy  it."    Then  nobody  pre- 

f^refers  a  blessing  to  a  curse,  when  curses  arc  most 
n  fashion.    In  heathen  lands  little  children  are 
thrown  to  the  crocodiles  because  it  is  the  ta^hiont 
and  in  New  England  they  are  obliged  to  wear  high 
heeled,  narrow  toed  shoes  because  it  is—lhe  fcuhion. 
Hebronvillef  Mass  ,  1869.  L.  L.  Uead. 


barrbn  apple  tbebs. 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  apple  trees  ?  I  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  this  town  fifteen  years  ago.  On 
a  field  descending  south  were  many  »mail  apple 
trees.  When  mowiug,  we  were  careful  to  leave 
these  trees,  and  there  are  now  300  ot  them  on  the 
field.  They  are  from  one  to  six  inches  through; 
mostly  thrifty,  and  are  considerably  shading  the 
land.  I  do  not  get  ten  bushels  of  appUs  a  year 
from  them.  Shall  I  cut  them  down  and  put  the 
land  to  a  better  use;  or  had  I  better  grau  them 
with  scions  from  trees  that  bear  ?       S.  Fisubr. 

Ripton,  VL,  1569. 

Rbmabxb. — The  trees  arenowfilleen  to  eighteen 
years  old,  and  if  producing  as  they  usually  did 
thirty  years  ago,  would  yield,  as  an  average,  one 
barrel  to  each  tree.  It  appears  that  the  trees  are 
in  their  naiwal  Ptate — are  not  grafted.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  hardy  and  productive. 
But  they  are  not.  If  they  will  not  bear  in  this 
condition,  is  it  likely  they  would  if  grafied  ?  We 
think  not.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  vari- 
ety of  the  fruit,  but  in  some  wide  spread  influence 
that  we  know  nothing  about,  except  from  what  we 
see  of  its  effiscts.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  trees 
are  deprived  of  any  of  their  accustomed  powers. 
Fruit  buds  set  abundantly  last  year,  and  the  trees 
blossomed,  but  bore  no  fruit.  They  have  again 
set  their  buds  for  another  year,  and  they  appear 
Aresh  and  strong.  Their  non-bearing  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  poverty  of  soil,  for  trees  are  all  about  us 
that  have  made  a  large  growth  the  past  season, 
but  produces  very  little  frait    We  know  nothing 
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of  the  caocM  which  have  bo  cat  off  the  apple  crop 
In  the  New  Bngland  States  for  several  years  past. 
The  varioas  families  of  the  vegetable,  like  those 
of  the  animal  kiogdom»  seem  to  be  subject  to  oc- 
casional epidemic  or  general  diseases,  and  we  hope 
that,  like  the  cholera,  the  present  disease  which 
afflicts  fruit  trees  will  be  sncceeded  by  a  period  of 
health  and  flroitfhlness. 

We  will  not  advise  to  graft  yonr  trees,  and  we 
should  reluctantly  advise  to  remove  them ;  if  they 
are  cumberers  of  the  ground,  and  ther«  is  no  hope 
of  redeeming  them,  let  them  give  place  to  things 
that  will  make  a  return. 


KOBWAT  OATS,  AMD  UOW  HUMBUGS  GROW. 

I  have  read  piece  after  piece  about  Norway  oats, 
and  am  ^till  an  nnbeliever  in  their  boasted  superi- 
ority. Passiog  by  a  field  of  the  Norway  s  this  fall, 
1  Slopped  and  picked  three  or  four  of  the  largest 
beads  I  could  find,  and  bronght.them  home.  On 
comparing  them  with  the  common  oats,  I  found 
that  they  would  not  produce  any  more  pounds  td 
the  acre,  under  like  cultivation.  The  world  is, 
always  has  been,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  alvrays 
will  be  full  of  humbugs.  In  1859  and  1860  the  big 
English  or  Barley  Oat  was  all  the  go.  It  soon  dis- 
appeaied.  About  1861,  the  full  blood  Spanish 
Merino  sheep  fever  appeared,  and  soon  the  country 
was  so  greasy  that  if  the  farmer  on  a  hill  wasn't 
calked  up  sharp  be  would  find  himself  sliding  to 
the  bottom  immediately.  This  raging  fever  pre- 
vailed until  the  manufacturers  ascertained  that 
with  all  their  skill  and  chemicals  they  could  not 
make  cloth  out  of  yolk  or  grease,  and  then  the 
fever  was  broken  or  turned.  The  fact  is,  shaving 
machines  are  so  plenty  that  farmers  must  **keep 
their  eyes  peeled,"  or  they  will  be  taken  in. 

While  digging  my  potatoes  this  fall,  which  were 
manured  in  the  hill,  I  found  one  stalk  of  India 
Wheat,  of  unusual  size,  growing  from  a  potato 
hill.  It  was  almost  such  a  tree  as  the  fowls  of  the 
air  might  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  Not  only 
the  frtalk  but  the  grain  was  of  an  uncommon 
growtli.  The  kernels  were  one-third  larger  than 
usual.  Now,  were  I  to  sow  this  grain  in  a  rich 
place  next  year,  give  each  kernel  plenty  of  room, 
employ  some  bkilfui  writer  to  invent  a  Ligh- 
eountimg  name  for  my  new  variety  and  to  extol  its 
wonderful  qualities,  and  ffet  the  printers  to  keep  it 
before  the  people,  should  I  not  follow  generally  the 
footsteps  of  my  predecessors  on  the  high-road  to 
wealth  and  renown  ?  And  would  my  new  Cochln- 
pcotia  wheat  be  a  more  transparent  bnmbug  than 
manv  others  with  which  farmers  are  befooled  ? 

Braintrte,  Vt,y  Nov.  1869.  H.  H.  c. 

XACCOONS  AND  HEDOEHOGS.— CROPS  IN  VERMONT. 

Living  on  a  hill  farm  which  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  woods,  these  animals  have  a  good  chance  to 
prey  upon  my  crops,  and  I  have  suffered  much 
from  their  depredations.  Sometimes  they  have 
mangUd  and  destroyed  one-fourth  of  my  com. 
With  me  the  Hedgehog  is  as  bad  as  the  Raccoon, 
and  together  they  occasionally  make  about  as  bad 
work  in  a  field  as  a  drove  of  hogs  could.  This 
year  I  planud  a  piece  of  corn  by  the  side  of  the 
woods.  Expecting  trouble,  I  went  into  the  field 
before  the  corn  was  fairly  in  the  milk,  and  found 
they  had  already  commenced  their  harvest  in 
earnest.  Though  they  had  evidently  spoken  for 
the  lion's  share  of  this  piece,  I  thought  1  would 
make  one  effort  to  save  the  crop.  I  tore  six  or 
eight  newfpai)ers  into  pieces,  some  eight  or  ten 
iiichts  square,  and  cutting  off  a  t;:ssie,  adjusted 
one  piece  of  paper  in  each  hill,  about  as  far  down 


as  the  first  leaf,  in  the  row  next  to  the  woods,  and 
so  far  as  I  could  see  the  corn  was  not  meddled 
with  by  these  animals  afterwards.  If  it  should 
prove  equally  efficacious  in  other  cases,  some  of 
my  brother  farmers  may  thank  me  for  writing  out 
this  little  experiment. 

As  I  have  taken  my  pen  in  hand,  I  will  just  add 
that  in  this  section,  through  the  month  of  June 
and  July,  farmers  did  not  expect  to  get  a  sound 
ear  of  corn.  But  now,  as  we  have  a  fair  crop,  how 
thankful  ought  we  to  be  to  the  Oiver  of  all  good 
for  his  blessing.    Well  may  we  say : — 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterions  way. 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
Qe  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  rides  npon  the  storm  " 

BrairUree,  Vt,  Nov,  10, 1869.  h.  h.  o. 


ABOUT  WHITBWASHXNO. 

I  have  been  whitewashing  quite  extensively  this 
fall,  and  have  thought  that  my  experience  may  be 
of  some  use  to  others.  I  think  it  a  little  strange 
that  farmers  do  not  use  whitewash  more  than  they 
do,  as  it  costs  but  little,  and  most  anybody  can  ap- 
ply it.  It  makes  buildings  look  better  and  last 
longer.  I  use  nothing  but  lime  and  water.  I  have 
whitewashed  most  of  my  roofs.  I  have  put  it  on 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  If  applied  when  the  roof 
was  very  dry,  it  did  not  stay  on  long  after  it  rained ; 
if  just  before  a  rain,  and  when  the  roof  was  a  little 
wet,  it  did  better ;  but  if  right  after  a  rain,  when 
the  roof  was  quite  wet  it  has  withstood  all  of  our 
late  rains,  and  in  good  order.  Of  the  roof  of  a 
long  building  which  I  whitewashed,  a  part  was  of 
very  old,  and  a  part  was  of  nearly  new  shingles, 
and  the  white wat^h  has  staid  equally  well  on  both. 
If  I  were  ever  to  whitewash  another  roof  I  would 
put  it  on  after  a  rain.  c.  f.  l. 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  Nov,  10, 1869. 


LAMB  CHI0KBN8. 

In  riply  to  your  Haverhill  subscriber's  inquiry 
about  his  lame  chickens,  I  will  say  that  we  have 
about  fifty  chickens  of  various  sizes,  five  of  which 
were  taken  lame.  Losing  the  use  of  their  legs,  they 
were  readily  caught.  I  took  them  to  my  husband 
to  be  killed.  He  asked  me  to  keep  them  by  them- 
selves and  feed  them  well.  I  replied  that  all  my 
h^ns  were  well  fed,  and  I  could  not  feed  five  any 
better  than  I  fed  the  fifty.  But  I  thought  I  would 
try  them.  The  result  is  they  are  now  fit  for  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  If  they  had  been  left  with 
the  other  hens  they  would  not  have  got  well. 
Chickens,  like  everything  else  on  the  farm,  must 
bo  taken  care  of.  M&s.  £.  M. 

Rockport,  Mast,,  Nov,  17, 1869. 


SPENT  LIMB. 

Will  you  inform  me,  at  your  convenience, 
through  your  columns,  whether  the  spent  lime 
firom  the  tanner's  pits,  largely  mixed  with  hair, 
would  make  a  good  top-dressing  for  grass  lands  ? 

Milford,  N.  H.,  1869.  AVm.  P.  Ekdicott. 

Remarks.— It  is  often  used  with  excellent  re- 
sults. 


A  BIT  OF  POULTRY    BXPBBIBMCB 

The  first  of  October,  1868,  I  commenced  with 
four  old  hens  and  four  pullets,  a  mixture  of  Brah- 
ma and  Cochin  China.  The  first  of  last  June  I 
sold  two  of  them.  They  have  laid  1087  eggs,  and 
raised  thirty-six  chickens  up  to  October  1, 1869. 
But  within  a  short  lime  five  roosters,  that  would 
have  dressed  about  twenty  pounds  have  "come 
up  missing."  OasoN  Towns. 

North  Dana,  Mass.,  Nov,,  1869. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
THB  IJSrmAJjB. 

Tet  standi  the  tree  I    There  eeemi  no  change 

Come  o'er  Its  mossy  trnrk  or  leaflets  fair, 
Sturdy  its  branches  spread.    To  me,  how  strange 
To  see  U  there  I 

The  years  have  passed,  the  happy  hoars  have  fled, 

The  burcing  love  has  now  forever  gone, 
The  bright  hopes,  like  the  falUen  leaves,  are  dead— 
1  am  alone  I 

And  ye!,  npon  that  tiee  her  much-loved  name. 
Uoecathed  by  time,  with  mine  is  iDtertwicea. 
Can  it  be  years  sicce  to  this  f^pot  we  came, 
One  heart,  one  mind  ? 

Her  arm  was  round  me,  her  breath  fanned  my  cheek. 

As  I  the  letters  carved  with  no  small  art. 
Together,  ever  I  ttoagh  we  did  not  speak, 
Was  in  each  heart  I 

Then,  once  again,  I  will  her  name  repeat, 

And  try  forever  to  forget  the  words; 
And  pray  that  time,  with  gentle  hand,  may  beat 
O'er  memory's  chords. 

I  will  just  place  my  lips  npon  that  tree, 

And  seal  the  feeiiDgi  of  the  past  forever, 
A  ud  will  depart.    Wtiere'cr  my  path  may  be, 
My  heart  is  there. 

And  now  I  call,  and  fast  my  pulses  beat; 

A  dainty  sound  the  fallen  leaves  comes  o'er — 
Is  It  the  brufihicg  oi  her  fairy  feet? 
Ah,  n<iVermore  I 

Some  other  now  with  her  elseu  here  may  trace. 

Id  letters  fading,  their  names  to  intertwine, 
Which  time  may  blot,  but  he  dares  not  efllsce 
Sach  love  as  mine  I 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

OR, 

HOW    TO    MAKE   HOME  PLEASANT. 


BT     AKNfe     a.    HALB 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
186e,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Ofilce  of  the 
Di^riot  Com  t  for  the  District  of  Massachastttts.!    - 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
CARE  AND  COOKING  OF  VEGETABLES. 


Vegetables  do  not  indeed  rank  so  high  in  the 
dietetic  scale  as  fiuits  and  meats;  even  though 
some  philosophers  have  succeeded  (according  to 
their  own  statements)  in  extracting  sunbeams  from 
cncambers,  and  have  attained  aldermanic  corpa- 
lency  upon  turnips  fiied  in  water.  Yet  la  their 
subordinate  position  they  are  desirable,  not  only 
because  they  fumifih  us  with  a  large  variety  of 
cheap  and  healthy  dishes,  but  for  the  stimnlus 
they  often  give  the  appetite  towards  the  proper  en- 
joyment of  animal  food,  while  they  sometimes 
render  good  service  in  palliating  or  correcting  the 
injarious  eflVscts  of  a  too  camivoroas  diet.  They 
are  generally  considered  the  least  important  arti- 
cles of  our  food,  and  consequently  receive  slight 
attention.     The  reverse  should  be  the  case.    As 


mnch  thought  and  care  must  be  bestowed  npon 
the  management  of  vegetables  as  upon  that  of  the 
choicest  flmlts,  or  there  will  be  great  waste  of  their 
nutritive  qualities,  and  their  highest  uses  fail  of 
derelopment. 

At  the  harvesting  of  Tegetables  pains  should  be 
taken  to  keep  all  half-ripened  and  sound  produc- 
tions free  from  contact  with  the  unsound  or  dis- 
easedy^a  decaying  turnip  or  onion,  a  blighted  po- 
tato, a  "lousy"  cabbage— may  infect  and  ruin  a 
whole  winter's  stock. 

Most  roots  give  signs  of  their  maturity  in  the 
changed  color  or  dryness  of  their  foliage.  Thej 
should  then  be  dug  or  pulled  from  the  soil,  left  in 
the  sun  till  dry,  and  then  kept  from  heat  and 
moisture  till  they  are  cooked. 

All  roots  should  be  taken  within  doors  before 
the  chilly  nights  of  autumn ;  for  if  frost-bitten 
they  are  sure  to  decay  quickly.    But  they  must 
,be  kept  as  cold  as  possible  short  of  freezing. 

Potatoes  and  onions  are  less  liable  to  rot  when 
kept  perfectly  dry  and  cool.  All  other  roots  need 
the  slight  moisture  of  sand  or  gravel  about  and 
upon  them  to  prevent  them  from  shrivelliDg;  tur- 
nips and  beets,  especially,  require  this. 

Carrots  should  be  covered  with  sand  or  ashes ; 
parsnips  the  same.  These  last  if  not  needed  dur- 
ing the  winter,  may  remain  till  spring  in  the  soil 
where  they  grow,  as  the  frost  has  less  effect  upon 
them  than  upon  other  roots.  Cabbages  also  can 
remain  where  they  will  freeze  if  they  are  kept  in 
that  condition  till  they  are  used.  Freezing  mel- 
lows and  sweetens  them;  but  they  decay  soon 
after  thawing.  They  retain  their  freshness  longest 
if  transplanted  from  the  field  b.fore  the  frost 
comes,  to  a  trench,  about  a  foot  deep,  in  the  cellar. 
Their  roots  should  be  watered  occasionally.  Cau- 
liflowers need  the  same  management.  Set  celeiy 
in  deeper  trenches  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  cellar. 

Sweet  potatoes  keep  best  packed  in  saw-dust  in 
a  cool,  dark  and  dry  closet.  Pumpkins  and 
squashes  should  be  kept  dry  and  moderately 
warm.  If  squashes  get  touched  by  the  frost,  to 
pre>  cnt  their  entire  waste,  pare  them  immediately 
and  remove  their  seeds ;  then  cut  them  into  pieces 
of  a  convenient  size.  Slice  these  to  half  an  inch  - 
thickness,  and  spread  them  on  dishes  or  cloths  in 
Che  sunshine,  or  string  them  and  hang  them  in  a 
sunny  window  or  about  the  kitchen  chimney  to 
dry.  Soak  them  in  warm  water  till  Si.ft  before 
stewing. 

Green  com  may  bo  dried  for  winter  use,  retain- 
ing its  excellence  unimpaired  if  well  cartd  for 
during  the  process  of  drying.  None  but  the  real 
sweet  com  should  be  dried.  Remove  the  husk 
and  scald  the  corn  just  enough  to  set  or  coagulate 
its  milk ;  then  with  a  knife  clear  the  kernels  from 
the  cob  and  spread  them  thinly  on  a  cloth  in  the 
sunshine  where  there  is  plenty  of  air.  Stir  the 
kemels  about,  or  shako  them  to  another  cloth 
every  moming  till  they  are  dry ;  a  week  of  good 
weather  will  dry  them.    Keep  this  dried  corn  in 
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Hl^t  paper  begs  till  needed ;  and  soak  in  warm 
water  over  night  before  nsing.  Green  beans  and 
peas  taken  from  their  pods  and  spread  and  dried, 
and  kept  in  the  same  manner  are  very  nice.  Many 
persons  can  them ;  bnt  it  is  less  trouble  to  preserve 
them  in  this  way,  and  they  are  equally  as  good. 

The  most  common  of  onr  vegetables,  and  that 
which  is  the  most  usefnl,  is  the  potato— the  Irish 
potato  as  it  is  called  to  distinguish  it  ftom  the 
sweet  or  Carolina  potato ;  bnt  it  is  of  American 
origin.  It  was  carried  from  Virginia  to  England 
in  1»36,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  firom  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Batatas,  (afterward  called  sweet 
potato)  which  had  been  long  known  there  as  a 
dainty,  it  was  given  its  name— slightly  modified. 
For  many  years  it  was  only  nsed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sweet  meats  and  comfits;  not  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  it  get  into 
use  as  an  article  of  ordinaiy  food.  The  first  pota- 
toes that  were  raised  in  New  England  grew  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  They  were  planted  by  Mar- 
tha Bockroinster  Curtis,  a  famous  "female  mer- 
chant" of  Boston. 

The  potato  though  not  very  nutritions,  is  easily 
digested  when  properly  cooked,  and  hence  has  be- 
come almost  as  indispensable  a  portion  of  daily 
food  as  wheaten  bread.  But  the  disease  which 
has  infested  certain  species  of  the  potato  during 
the  past  few  years,  has  done  much  to  check  its 
consumption,  pcrhiq>8  to  our  advantage,  for  it  has 
been  plainly  demonstrated  that  a  diet  of  this  veg- 
etable is  unfavorable  to  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment; those  who  subsist  mainly  upon  it,  or 
who  partake  of  it  freely,— as  the  Irish  in  their 
native  country—are  much  below  the  average  in  in- 
tellect and  correct  conduct.  Still,  used  in  connec- 
tion with  other  vegetables,  attd  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  fish  and  meats,  in  moderate  quantities  it 
does  no  harm. 

The  best  way  to  cook  potatoes  is  unquestionably 
the  old> fashioned  method  of  roasting  them,  rolled 
in  paper,  under  the  ashes  of  a  wood  fire.  Next  to 
this  comes  bakinx  in  ft  quick  oven.  They  are 
good  boiled  or  fried,  ot-^dUguUed  in  some  of  the 
one  hundred  and  four  ways  in  which  a  Yankee 
has  recently  outwitted  a  Frenchman,  who  boasted 
that  he  could  cook  an  egg  in  greater  variety  than 
he  his  fovorite  tuber.  Bnt  Jonathan  gained  the 
case  and  won  a  bet  by  a  plurality  of  just  one  recipe. 

To  boil  potatoes :  Fill  a  kettle  with  water  Just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  potatoes,— and  no  more 
Heat  the  water  till  it  boils.  Throw  in  an  even 
teaspoonibl  of  salt  for  a  dozen  common  sized  po- 
tatoes. Have  your  potatoes  washed  clean,  then 
pat  them  into  the  boiling  water.  Keep  a  brisk 
fire,  that  they  shall  boil  without  cessation.  At 
flie  end  of  twenty  minutes  try  them  with  a  fork. 
If  nearly  cooked,  (while  there  is  yet  a  b^ne  In 
them)  turn  off  the  water,  leave  off  the  kettle  cover 
and  set  them  over  the  fire  for  five  or  ten  minntes ; 
or  else  take  them  firom  the  kettle  and  lay  them  in 
ttie  store  oven  ftxr  the  same  length  of  time.   Cook* 


ed  thus  they  will  be  dry  and  mealy.  The  salt  not 
only  seasons  them,  but  hardens  their  skin,  so  that 
they  are  less  liable  to  break  in  removing  from  the 
kettle.  If  put  into  water  that  does  not  boil,  or  if 
allowed  to  cease  boiling  they  will  be  watery. 

Old  potatoes  (those  that  have  been  kept  through 
the  winter)  should  be  freed  from  toeir  sprouts,  as 
these  secrete  a  poisonous  Juice  in  boiling.  They 
should  also  be  pared  and  kept  immersed  in  cold 
water  for  an  hour  previous  to  boiling.  Then  if 
boiled  in  salted  water  and  dried  as  mentioned,  on 
the  kettle  or  the  stove  oven,  they  will  lose  that 
waxy  appearance  which  generally  characterizes 
them. 

A  nice  way  to  prepare  boiled  potatoes  for  the 
table  is  to  dip  them  into  beaten  egg,  sift  over  them 
pounded  cracker  or  dried  bread  crumbs,  and  then 
brown  them  in  the  stove  or  range  oven. 

Mashed  potatoes  are  an  excellent  accompani- 
ment to  roast  fowls  or  pork.  For  this  dish  boil 
the  potatoes  till  soft— from  half  an  hour  to  forty 
mintnes,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year— new 
potatoes  cook  much  sooner  than  old.  Mash  them 
with  a  rolling-pin  upon  a  moulding-board,  or 
pound  them  in  a  mortar.  For  a  dozen  potatoes 
heat,  while  mashing  them,  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream, 
in  which  melt  a  square  inch  of  butter  and  a  little 
salt.  When  the  milk  boils  stir  in  the  mashed  po- 
tatoes. Mix  the  whole  thoroughly,  then  put  it 
into  a  crockery  dish  that  it  will  fill  to  heaping; 
smooth  the  top  with  a  knife— and,  if  yon  please, 
beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  pour  over  it— but 
it  is  very  good  without.  Set  it  into  the  stove  or 
range  oven  till  browned— five  minutes  will  suffice 
with  a  good  oven— and  then  take  it  to  the  table  in 
the  same  dish. 

Baked  potatoes,  to  be  good,  should  be  cooked 
as  quickly  as  possible  without  burning.  They  re- 
quire an  oven  heated  as  for  baking  bread.  Twenty 
minutes  should  bake  them,  and  they  should  be 
eaten  immediately— they  become  heavy  as  they 
cool. 

Cold  boiled  potatoes  sliced  and  fried  in  fresh 
pork  or  beef  fiit  are  very  desirable  at  breakfast. 
Cut  the  slices  evenly,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  brown  tliem  well  on  both  sides.  Use  as  little 
fat  as  will  suffice— supply  it  as  it  lessens.  The  fat 
should  be  hot  to  begin  with,  and  that  to  be  sup^ 
plied  also.  Sprinkle  the  slices  on  both  sides  with 
salt— a  salt  box  with  a  perfi)rated  cover,  like  those 
commonly  used  for  pepper,  is  very  convenient  for 
salting  these  as  well  as  for  flavoring  meats  while 
cooking. 

Raw  potatoes  peeled  and  sliced  very  thin  and 
fried  in  salt  pork  fat  are  a  very  appetizing  and 
hearty  dish.  Heat  the  fat  to  boiling  in  a  deep 
kettle,  and  then  drop  m  a  quantity  of  slices,  as 
many  as  can  be  conveniently  stirred  about  in  the 
kettle.  Stir  and  turn  them  till  they  are  browned. 
Skim  them  Into  a  colander  to  drain,  and  then  take 
them  in  a  deep  dish  immediately  to  the  table. 

Sweet potatoei  are  geneially  liked;  they  have 
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always  been  celebrated  for  promoting  health  and 
vigor  of  constitution,  and, are  especially  snitable 
for  the  diet  of  children,  who  naturally  crave 
sweets.  The  soil  and  climate  of  New  England 
seem  unfavorable  to  the  perfection  of  this  vege- 
table, evtn  tbe  best  varieties  being  deficient  in 
saccharine  matter  when  raised  north  of  Virginia. 
Bat  anything  bearing  their  name  is  eaten  with 
avidity.  The  best  w^y  to  eook  them  is  by  baking ; 
or,  rather,  by  boiling  till  soft,  peeling  and  then 
browning  them  in  the  oven — ^boiling  removes  the 
peculiar  rank  flavor  that  some  have.  If  very  large 
these  potatoes  should  be  cut  lengthwise  before 
cooking.  They  will  cook  in  two-thirds  the  time 
of  ordinary  potatoes.  Both  sweet  and  common 
potatoes  that  are  left  from  dinner  are  nice  sliced 
thinly  and  toasted  on  a  gridiron  over  hot  coals 
for  breakfast.    Eat  them  with  salt  or  butter. 

The  turnip,  beside  its  use  for  flavoring  broths 
and  soup?,  is  excellent  boiled,  mashed  finely,  and 
seasoned  slightly  with  salt,  pepper  and  batter, 
with  any  sort  of  meat.  New  turnips  need  only 
washing,  all  signs  of  worms  cut  away,  and  scrap- 
ing with  a  sharp  knife,  before  boiling— old  ones 
require  peeling.  Boil  them  in  fresh  water,  half 
an  hour.  If  they  are  watery  when  done  press 
them  between  two  plates  before  mashing.  The 
Germans  and  Dutch  mash  equal  portions  of  potato 
and  turnip,  and  season  in  the  same  manner. 
Either  tbe  white  English  turnip  or  the  sweet  yel 
low  French  turnip  served  in  this  way  is  desirable. 

Beets  are  only  admisfrible  with  salted  meat  and 
fish.  New  beets  are  boiled  in  half  an  hour,  but 
winter  beets  require  at  least  two  hours  boiling  to 
make  them  tender.  They  should  be  washed  care- 
fully with  a  cloth,  in  order  to  remove  all  sand  or 
soil  without  breaking  the  skin  or  removing  their 
fine  fibrous  rootlets — which  would  cause  great 
waste  of  juice  and  flavor.  When  soft  enough  to 
admit  a  fork  eat-ily  tbey  are  done.  Take  them 
immediately  into  cold  water—- let  them  lie  half  a 
minute,  and  then  with  a  i>light  pressure  of  tbe  fin- 
gers i^lip  off  their  Fkins.  It  is  acroroplifihed  almost 
instantly,  and  much  nicer  thun  by  scraping  or 
peeling  with  a  knife.  Cut  them  in  slices,  length, 
wise,  batter  ihem ;  or  send  them  plain  to  the  table. 
Baked  beetM  aie  a  favorite  di^ili  with  the  Spanish, 
but  they  have  never  suited  the  Yankee  palate. 

Carrots  are  seldom  UFcd  except  as  flivoring  for 
broths  and  boiips,  but  they  are  very  nutritious  and 
palatal  lie  when  well  c  Mked.  Boil  tbtm  ia  their 
(kins  tbiet-  qiiurters  of  an  hour;  then  peel  them 
and  hirvc  in  ihe  tame  manner  as  beets  with  Ixiiled 
corned  tC'  f  t^r  f^alt  ti^h.  Or,  after  boiling  them  till 
very  tender,  ma^h  them  and  (>cas'*n  itith  a  little 
cut  par^k■y,  pepper,  butter  and  salt.  Or,  bake 
them  an  hour  (having  removed  their  fekins  by 
scrapinK^)  in  a  pan,— with  a  little  water  and  sugar 
strcwu  over  them ;  and  serve  with  butter  while  hot. 
Boi  id  cat  rots,  rubbed  through  a  hair  seive,  and 
mixed  wi  h  ii.ilk — r.ne  cupful  to  a  quart  of  milk— 
aud  three  iggs  well  beaten*  spiced  with  cinnamoa 


and  lemon,  and  sweetened  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  make  excellent  material  for  pies.  Bake 
this  in  deep  dishes  with  an  nnder  crust,  like  pre- 
pared pumpkin  or  squash.* 

Onions  are  a  great  addition  to  any  sort  of  fresh 
meat,  with  salt-fish.  Remove  the  dry  outer  coat, 
and  boil  them  in /resA  water  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Turn  off  the  water  three  times  while  cook- 
ing them,  and  replace  it  with  more,  boiling  hot. 
They  should  be  well-covered  with  it.  Boiled  thus 
they  will  be  of  mild  flavor.  Serve  them  whole 
with  butter  and  pepper;  or  chop  them  and  stir 
them  a  few  minutes  with  cream,  and  a  little  salt 
and  pepper  to  make  a  stiff  sauce.  Or  bake  them 
half  an  hour  in  their  skins.  Then  remove  their 
skins  and  serve  with  butter.  Cold  boiled  onions 
are  nice  fried  in  pork  fat  till  they  are  well  browned ; 
and  raw  onions  sliced  thin  and  fried  in  salted  lard 
or  salt  pork  fat,  just  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
adhering  to  the  pan,  are  a  good  accompaniment  to 
veal  or  mutton  chops. 

Cabbages  should  have  their  loose  leaves  re- 
moved and  be  carefully  searched  for  insects,  as 
well  as  very  thoroughly  washed.  Then  divide 
them  by  slitting  tbe  stump  end  in  quarters,  to  the 
centre  of  the  head.  They  are  best  boiled  in  water 
slightly  salted.  The  water  must  be  boiling,  and 
kept  so.  Enclose  them  in  a  thin  cloth  bag  or  net 
ifother  vegetables  are  boiled  with  them.  Boil  a 
large  head  an  hour.  Season  with  butter,  eat  with 
vinegar  and  pepper.  Cut  cold  cabbhge  very  fine, 
and  fry  it  in  nice  beef  fat  or  lard,— just  enough  to 
move  it  .easily  in  tbe  pan.  Sprinkle  salt  upon  it, 
stir  it,  and  brown  it  nicely,  and  turn  it  upon 
toasted  white  bread  for  breakfast. 

Cold  slaw  or  cabbage  salad  is  made  of  raw  cab- 
bage. Two  hours  before  it  is  needed,  wash  a  close 
head  and  leave  in  cold  water  till  dinner  is  nearly 
ready ;  then  cut  it  into  quarters,  and  these  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  then  chop  as  small  as  beans.  Mix 
with  this  a  little  salt,  pepper,  vinegar  and  oil,  ac- 
cording to  your  ta&te.  Cabbage  stamps  throw  out 
sprouts  in  the  spring  which  make  excellent  salad, 
dressed  in  the  same  way ;  or  serve  as  greens  with 
corned  beef,— boil  them  half  an  hour  in  a  net  with 
the  meat. 

Cauliflowers,  being  a  delicate  sort  of  cabbage, 
need  about  the  same  treatment.  They  are  im- 
proved by  soaking  an  hour  In  cold  water  that  is 
slightly  salted  before  tbey  are  boiled.  Boil  them 
in  fresh  water— milk  added  to  this  water  improves 
their  flavor.  When  tbey  are  hair  done  pour  off 
the  water  and  fill  ia  mure  that  is  boiling. 

Asparagus  should  have  its  stalks  bound  in  bun- 
dles— about  three  inches  through— with  a  fine  tape 
or  strip  of  strong  cloth.  Cut  off  the  vi hue  ends. 
Boil  it  in  salted  water;  it  must  be  boiling  hot,  and 
kept  so  constantly.  Half  an  hour  will  cook  it. 
Toast  slices  of  bread,  t^pread  them  with  butter  and 
lay  them  in  a  dish.  Then  pour  over  tbem  the 
water  in  which  tbe  asparagus  has  bem  lx>ilid,  and 
place  the  booches  carefully  upon  this  toast,  and 
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then  cot  the  strings  and  loosen  the  stalks  withoat 
breaking  them.  Lay  npon  them  small  shaTings 
of  hotter,  and  take  the  dish  immediately  to  the 
table.  What  is  left  fit)m  dinner  is  very  acceptable 
at  breakfast  cnt  Tery  fine  and  mixed  with  two  or 
three  beaten  eggs  and  a  little  batter— scalded  in  a 
saucepan  till  the  eggs  are  cooked,  the  whole  thor- 
oughly Etirred,  and  then  poured  npon  toasted  bread. 

Parsnipf)  are  nice  boiled  till  tender;  they  require 
an  hoar — ^in  salted  water.  Remove  their  skin,  cut 
them  lengthwise  and  batter  and  pepper  them. 
They  are  good  with  freth  as  well  as  salted  meats. 
Fry  them  as  you  would  cold  potatoes,  the  next 
day.  Some  perEons  brown  them  in  the  stove  oven 
after  boiling  them,  before  sending  them  to  the 
Uble. 

Cook  egg-plants  like  turnips;  or  parboil  them, 
slice  them,  and  fry  them  in  butter,— dipping 
them  first  in  pulverized  cracker  and  sprinkling  salt 
and  pepper  over  them ;  or  bake  them  after  they 
are  sliced  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  plac- 
ing them  in  a  deep  dish  with  layers  of  bread 
crumbs  or  pounded  cracker. 

Summer  e quashes  should  be  boiled  in  a  net. 
Put  them  in  boiling  water ;  from  a  half  to  three- 
qaartcrs  of  an  hour  will  cook  them.  Wring  them 
as  dry  as  possible  by  pressing  between  two  plates. 
Remove  the  rind ;  mash,  and  season  with  butter, 
salt  and  pepper. 

Winter  rqaashes  cut  into  convenient  pieces ;  and 
take  out  the  inside,  except  the  filaments  that  are 
attached  to  the  pulp — they  are  the  sweetest  part. 
Steam  these  pieces,  or  boil  them  in  as  little  water 
— /re«A— as posbible.  An  hour  will  steam  them; 
three-quarters  boil  them.  When  soft  enough  to 
bruise  easily  the  cquash  is  done.  Peel  it,  taking 
ofT  only  the  transparent  stin  of  a  soft  shelled  va- 
riety, and  scraping  the  pulp  from  the  rind  of  the 
harder  kind.  Mash  the  pulp  fine,  and  season  with 
salt,  butter  and  pepper ;  a  little  sugar  improves 
the  flavor  of  a  £qaa»h  that  has  no  natural  sweet- 
ness. Boil  and  serve  pumpkins  in  the  same  way ; 
using  the  pulp  if  it  is  watery,  as  for  saromer 
squat h.  Two  cupfals  of  plainly  boiled  Eqaash  or 
pumpkins,  one  qaart  of  milk  and  four  eggs  (or  two 
eggH  and  one  pounded  cracker,)  flavored  with  nut- 
meg and  cinnamon— salt  and  sugar  to  taste— make 
excellent  material  for  pies.  Bake  it  with  an  ander 
crust  only,  in  deep  dishes;  or  without  a  crust, 
having  battered  the  dish  and  sprinkled  it  thickly 
with  fine  Indian  meal.  These  pies,  baked  with 
this  sabstitute  for  a  crust  are  very  good  for  invalids. 

Spinach  is  to  be  washed  thoroughly  and  boiled 
In  a  net  in  salted  water.  This,  as  well  as  other 
greens,  must  have  a  great  deal  of  water;  or  the 
water  turned  ofi"  and  replaced,  or  it  will  be  too 
bitter.  Season  it  with  batter;  or  serve  it  with 
melted  butter  with  hard  boiled  egg  chopped  small 
added.    It  should  accompany  fresh  meats. 

Cabbage  sprouts,  young  cabbage  plants,  young 
beets— both  tops  and  roots— turnip  tops,  mustard, 
leuuce,  dandelions,  cowslips,  radish  leaves,  sagar- 


weed,  and  young  shoots  of  the  currant  bush,  make 
good  spring  greens— to  be  eaten  with  salted  m^eats. 
They  need  to  be  well  searched  for  insects,  and 
washed  and  boiled  in  salted  water  till  they  will 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 

Purslane  is  excellent  either  as  a  green  for  salted 
meats  or  dressed  with  butter  for  fresh  meats.  And 
celery,  which  is  usually  eaten  raw  as  a  salad,  is 
sometimes  boiled  and  dressed  with  cream  and 
butter  for  the  same. 

Lettuce  and  peppergrass  taken  together  make 
a  good  salad;  or  lettuce  and  nasturtian  plants; 
or  lettuce  and  tomatoes. 

Celery  is  sometimes  used  with  these,  and  rad- 
ishes ;  but  they  are  generally  preferred  by  them- 
selves. Wash  them  carefally  and  eat  with  salt,  or 
salt  and  olive  oil. 

For  making  a  salad  the  vegetables  should  be  as 
crisp  as  possible,  so  it  is  best  to  pick  them  over 
and  wash  them  and  place  them  in  cold  water  two 
or  three  hours  before  they  are  to  be  served.  Cut 
the  materials  very  small,  and  dress  them  with  vin- 
egar, salt,  pepper,  oil,  powdered  sugar,  and  mixed 
mustard.  If  you  please  add  hard-boiled  eggs— the 
whites  cut  in  rings  to  ornament  the  top  of  the 
dish,  the  yolks  mashed  and  mixed  with  oil  and 
stirred  among  the  cut  vegetables. 

Now  a  few  words  about  com,  beans  and  peas, 
and  we  must  leave  the  vegetables.  Husk  the  com 
and  shell  the  beans  and  peas  with  clean  hands. 
Do  not  wash  them ;  only  remove  ail  kernels  that 
are  not  perfectly  healthy.  Boil  green  corn  in  soft, 
fresh  water ;  green  beans  and  peas  the  same— as 
little  as  will  cook  them.  Cook  these  as  soon  as 
possible  after  gathering.  If  they  are  not  very 
yoang  a  little  salcratus- a  piece  the  size  of  a  small 
been  to  a  gallon  of  water— will  make  them  tender ; 
for  string  beans  this  is  frequently  nerd  lu  I.  Green 
com  on  the  cob  will  boil  in  half  an  hour.  It  is 
good  baked  fifteen  minutes  in  a  stove  oven,  or 
roasted  five  minutes  on  the  coals. 

An  excellent  dish,  and  one'  that  suits  children, 
is  com  soup.  To  make  this,  cut  the  corn  from  the 
cob,  and  boil  the  cobs  in  fre.^h  water  half  an  hour. 
Skim  out  the  cobs  and  put  in  the  com,  and  boil 
this  the  same  length  of  time ;  then  add  one-third 
as  much  milk  as  you  have  of  the  water,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper;  and  a  beaten  rgg  if  you  please. 
Let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  then  stir  in  a  little  flour 
fur  thicl^ening.    Serve  it  hot.  • 

Green  peas  will  boil  in  half  an  hour.  Put  them 
to  boil  in  coid  water,  withoat  salt— salt  hardens 
both  beans  and  pea?.  Use  only  water  enough  to 
keep  them  from  burning.  Dress  them  with  salt 
and  butter.  String  beans  cook  in  the  ^anie  way- 
after  having  removed  the  string  at  each  bide  of  the 
pod,  and  cnt  or  broken  the  pods  into  small  pieces, 
— ^they  are  easily  broken  or  "snapped,**  if  not  too 
old.  Siring  beans  and  peas  may  be  mixed  for 
t>oiIing,  or  shelled  beans  and  peas,  or  peas  and  as- 
paragus. A  small  piece  of  salt  pork  seasons  peas 
and  beans  nicely.    It  should  be  trailed  with  them 
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abont  ten  minatee  before  they  are  done.  Shelled 
beans,  green  peas,  and  green  com,  that  have  been 
dried,  should  be  soaked  overnight  and  then  boiled 
predselj  as  when  first  gathered. 

A  very  good  addition  to  a  dinner  of  boiled  beef 
is  a  dish  of  beans— the  common  dried  white  beans 
—boiled  in  a  bag  with  the  meat.  They  should  be 
soaked  over  night,  the  water  turned  off.  Batter 
them  before  taking  them  to  the  table. 

Bean  or  pea  soap  needs  generally  three  hoars  to 
cook  it  well.  One  hour  before  it  is  done  boil  in 
another  kettle  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  and,  if  yoa 
like,  the  same  of  corned  beef,  and  Jast  before  tak- 
ing up  the  soup  mix  the  contents  of  the  two  ket- 
tles. Some  persons  pass  the  soup  through  a  hair 
sieve.  With  pea  soap  this  is  always  necessary, 
unless  the  hulls  have  been  carefhlly  skimmed 
from  the  surface  of  the  liquor  when  they  are  ilrst 
separated  from  the  peas. 

To  bake  beans  or  peas,  soak  them  over  night  in 
cold  water ;  turn  this  off  in  the  morning,  and  par- 
boil them  in  double  their  measure  of  fresh,  soft 
water  till  their  skin  cracks.  Then  skim  them  into 
a  deep  earthem  or  iron  pan,  pour  in  a  little  mo- 
lasses—a  tablespoqpful  to  a  quart  of  beans— and 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover  them.  Then  place 
among  them,  sinking  it  so  that  only  the  rind  is 
Tisible,  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork,  both  fat  and 
lean,  the  rind  cut  in  strips .  Bake  them  three  hours 
at  least,  in  a  steady  oven ;  they  are  better  if  baked 
six  or  even  ten  hours. 

Succotash,  or  com  and  bean  soup,  is  made  of 
dried  com  and  beans,  in  the  same  way  as  bean  or 
pea  soup.  It  is  sometimes  made  of  green  com  and 
beans.  In  that  case  the  cobs,  after  the  com  has 
been  cut  fh>m  them,  are  boiled  an  hour  to  extract 
their  juices,  and  in  this  liquor  the  com  and  beans 
are  stewed.    Only  the  sweet  com  should  be  used. 


For  IA€  Neva  England  litrmer, 

DOMS8TXC  BBOBIFTB. 

Beoeipt  for  Linooln  Fie,  or  Cake. 

Take  two-thirds  cop  of  sour  milk,  two-thirds  cup 
of  cream,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  saleratns,  flour  enough  to  make  a 


stiff  batter,  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  While  it  is  bak- 
ing stew  one  and  one-half  cups  dried  raspberries, 
sweeten  well  and  have  plenty  of  Juice.  When  the 
cake  i»  done  cut  with  a  thin  knife  into  two  or 
three  layers  according  to  the  thickness  of  y oar 
cake;  put  one  on  a  warm  plate  and  put  on  a  layer 
of  sauce,  another  of  cake,  till  all  is  prepared,  send 
to  the  table  and  help  yourself. 

Blackberry  or  raspberry  jam,  or  even  dried 
apple  sauce  can  be  used  instead  of  the  dried  rasp- 
berry. M&s.  J.  £.  D. 


GOOD  POMBSTIG  BBOBIFTB. 

Ak  Economical  Dish. — Steam  or  boil 
some  mealy  potatoes ;  mash  them  with  some 
butter  or  creilm,  season  them,  and  place  a 
lurer  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie  dish ;  upon  this 
place  a  layer  of  finely  chopped  cold  meat  or 
nsh  of  any  kind,  well  seasoned;  then  add 
another  layer  of  potatoes,  and  continue  alter- 
nating these  with  those  until  the  dish  is  filled. 
Smooth  down  the  top,  strew  bread  crumbs 
upon  it,  and  bake  until  well-browned.  A 
small  quantity  of  meat  serves  in  this  maimer 
to  make  a  nice  presentable  little  dish. 

Pheasant,  Partridge,  or  Grouse  Pie  in 
A  Dish. — Pick  and  singe  two  pheasants,  or 
four  partridges  or  grouse ;  cut  off  the  legs  at 
the  knee ;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  chopped 
parsley,  thyme  and  mushrooms.  Lay  a  veal 
steak  and  a  slice  of  ham  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish ;  put  the  partridge  in,  and  a  pint  of  good 
broth.  Put  puff  daste  on  the  edge  of  the 
dish,  and  cover  with  the  same;  brush  over 
with  eggt  and  bake  an  hour ;  or  place  them  in 
a  raised  crust.  « 

Clah  Fritters. — ^Take  twenty-five  clams 
and  chop  them  fine,  leaving  out  the  juice ;  four 
eggs  beaten,  one  cup  of  sour  cream  (if  you 
have  no  cream,  use  one  cup  of  buttermilk,  and 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  melted 
and  well  mixed)  ;  one  cup  of  flour,  one  small 
spoonful  of  saleratus.  Then  fry  in  batter, 
and  spread  them  well  with  good  sweet  butter 
when  you  take  them  out  of  the  frying-pan. 
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B.  FLETCHEE, 


7BBBUAST. 

HORT  atwftys,  and  (omedmes 

•)  verj  sharp,  u  tbia  month  of 

Fbbruabt.    The  "bickbone 

winter  may  be  broken,"  bnt 

)rt«  to  recover  its  full  itrength 

lin,   It  blows.  Bud  snows,  and 

ez«s,  and  does  K>  mach  in  this 

_  9,  th&t  Jannuy  would  stand  back 

M  a  second-rate  month,  if  it  could  come  along 

and  make  little  Febnuuy  a  visit. 

Sodden  changes  of  temperatore  n 
anal  vigilance  neceuary  on  the  part  of  the  far- 
mer. Hia  stock  feek  them.  The  milk  pail 
shorn  them.  The  yonitg  cattle  stand  with 
their  feet  nearer  together,  and  their  backs 
"bunched  up"  if  t^ey  ai«  exposed,  or  in  tiieir 
stalls,  if  the  weather  is  very  cold.  Alt  the 
animals  need  more  food,  becanse  more  heat  is 
required  to  keep  them  warm.  Food  to  them, 
is  Uke  f ael  to  ns,  in  a  cold  day.  We  know 
bow  to  get  up  warmth  without  eatjng  an  unQ- 
rpiftl  qoantity  of  food;  tbeydo  not,  and,  there- 
fore require  more  care. 

Removiko  UjtNURB. — Where  one  is  so  fot- 
tnnate  aa  to  have  a  bam  cellar,  that  does  not 
freeie,  this  month  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tnnity  to  lake  tbe  manure  to  the  fields,  where 
it  is  to  be  used  in  the  spring.  The  labor  of 
loading  and  unloading  it,  if  hauled  out  upon 
a  sled,  is  not  lost,  as  it  is  so  much  work  done 
towards  mingling  and  making  it  fine.  This 
work   ftocomplisbed,    greatly    facilitates  tbe 


preparations  for  planting  and  sowing  in  laying 
lands  to  grata,  in  tiie  spring. 

It  also  saves  cutting  up  the  fields,  that  are 
obliged  to  be  crossed  with  carts,  after  the 
fio«t  baa  left  the  ground.  Cart-ruts  not  only 
make  tigly  blotches  to  look  at,  but  are  much  in  . 
the  way  of  tbe  mowing  machine  and  rakes, 
whether  by  horse  or  hand,  and  also  cut  short 
the  crop. 

If  manure  is  thrown  from  lean-to  windows 
into  heaps,  it  is  better  to  take  it  to  the  fields 
in  Februar7,  even  if  at  some  trouble  to  break 
it  up  when  fronen. 

The  work  of  preparation,  and  of  sowing 
and  planting  in  tbe  spring,  cannot  be  post- 
poned without  the  loss  of  nearly  a  whole 
year's  operations.  Whatever,  then,  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  winter  months  to  aid  for- 
ward the  spring  work,  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tended to. 

Something  may  be  done  this  month  in  get- 
ting together  materials  for  fences.  On  most 
farms  a  portion  of  the  fence  is  of  wood.  On 
entirely  so.  Posts  may  be  split  out  and 
morticed,  and  rails  sharpened.  For  '-bars" 
frequently  to  be  taken  down  they 
should  be  straight,  light  and  smooth,  and 
made  of  strong  material. 

A  good  rail  fence,  made  of  chestnut  or  red 
cedar,  will  last  a  great  many  years.  We  have 
u  made  of  young  cedar  and  chest- 
nut trees,  split  once  only,  that  we  were  m- 
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formed  had  been  in  usejijty  years,  and  were 
still  quite  good.  But  in  order  to  withstand 
the  'Hooth  of  time"  so  long,  the  bark  ought  to 
be  removed,  and  the  sticks  laid  up  so  firmly 
that  they  will  not  fall,  and  remain  on  the 
ground  half  the  timei 

About  Pruning.— It  has  long  been  a  prac- 
tice among  farmers  to  commence  pruning  apple 
trees  in  February,  mainly,  we  suppose,  be- 
cause there  is  leisure  time.  There  are  some 
reasons  why  this  should  not  be  done.  There 
will  not  be  sufficient  action  in  the  tree  to  har- 
den the  surface,  where  a  limb  is  taken  off,  be- 
fore the  sap  ascends  in  the  spring.  When 
this  action  does  take  place,  the  sap  flows  out 
and  spreads  over  the  surrounding  bark,  and 
by  some  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in 
it,  is  changed  to  a  poisonous  fluid,  which 
greatly  injures  the  tree.  It  is  very  unsafe  to 
prune  before  the  middle  of  June.  Soon  after 
the  leaves  fall  in  Autumn,  and  in  mid-Summer, 
are  the  safe  times  to  do  this  work. 

Roots  for  Stock. — ^Where  roots  are  stored 
up  for  use,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  feeding 
them  out  in  February.  A  root^slicer  is  a  most 
convenient  article.  It  will  slice  a  bushel  in 
two  minutes,  when  turned  briskly  by  a  man, 
and  leaves  the  pieces  in  thin  slices  as  long  as 
.  one's  fingcrsj-cach  slice  being  cracked  in  many 
-places.  In  this  condition,  all  the  domestic 
animals  can  eat  them  without  danger  of  getting 
choked. 

Tools.— No  delay  is  safe  now,  in  seeing 
that  plows  and  all  other  farm  implements  are 
in  order  to  be  used. 

Fun. — Short  and  boisterous  as  the  month 
is,  there  is  usually  considerable  fun  in  it.  The 
14th  is  Valentine's  Day,  when  there  is  some 
latitude  likely  to  be  given  both  to  tongue  and 
pen.  In  London,  200,000  letters,  beyond  the 
usual  daily  average,  pass  through  -the  Post 
Office  on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  ''Two  hundred 
thousand  two-pences,"  said  a  gentleman,  and 
was  going  to  cast  it  into  shillings  and  pounds. 
"Why,  papa,"  said  his  daughter,  "that's  just 
the  number  of  young  folks  there  must  be  in 
love  with  each  other— that's  the  way  to  reck- 
on!" 

The  privilege  allowed  to  toAgue  and  pen  on 
this  day  ought  to  be  used  with  much  discre- 
tion. They  sometimes  awaken  emotions,  and 
excite  hopes,  that  can  never  be  realized,    A 


general  excitement  prevails  among  young  peo- 
ple, all  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  po^t, — 

*'0nt8tr{p  the  winds  my  oourler  dove  I 
On  plnione  fleet  and  free, 
And  bear  thia  letter  to  my  love 
Who'a  far  away  from  me." 

The  old  English  books  are  full  of  the  customs 
practiced  on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Sonnets 
and  larger  poems  have  been  written  without 
number,  and  jovial  games,  stories  and  witti- 
cisms are  plentifully  recorded.  It  was  a  gen- 
eral holiday,  and  served  to  drive  off  grim  care, 
and  refresh  both  body  and  mind  for  future  la- 
bor. 

"I'll  be  yours.  If  you'll  be  mine,— 
I  am  your  pleasing  Valentine,'^ 

was  upon  a  thousand  tongues,  and  in  ten  thou- 
sand billets-doux. 


THS  DAIB7  IN  MIOHIOA]Sr. 
We  think  there  is  sound  sense  in  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  by  X.  A.  Willard,  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker^  to  farmers  who  are  now 
changing  from  the  sheep  business  to  that  of 
the  dairy.  During  the  war  we  frequently 
heard  the  remark  that  prices  for  sheep  and 
wool  could  never  again  be  as  low  as  formerly. 
But  they  have  been  low  for  two  or  three  years. 
What  assurance  have  we  that  the  products  of 
the  dairy  are  safe  from  a  similar  deprecia- 
tion? 

F.  M.  HoUoway,  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  writes  to 
the  GermarUoton  Telegraph  that  the  falliogoffof 
the  wool  clip  of  the  State  last  year  was  about  300.- 
000,000  pounds,  and  he  thinks  that  next  year  will 
show  a  like  result. 

He  says  every  pound  of  wool  grown  in  Michigan 
costs  fifty  cents,  as  farmers  have  learned  by  bitter 
experience,  and  they  will  no  longer  hang  their 
hopes  upon  a  delusive  tariff  for  relief— that  four 
pounds  of  butter  or  six  pounds  of  cheese  can  be 
made  with  less  expense  than  a  pound  of  wool 
can  be  grown,  and  that  the  dairy  Interest  is 
therefore  taking  its  place.  The  pork  interest 
is  also  spoken  of  as  unprofitable,  as  Michigan  far- 
mers cannot  compete  with  the  com  regions  South 
and  West. 

We  are  rather  surprised  to  hear  this  statement 
from  Michigan,  and  we  hope  the  dairy  will  not 
disappoint  Michigan  farmers ;  still,  success  in  the 
latter  business  depends  upon  skilftil  management 
and  experience ;  and  it  is  not  well  for  farmers  to 
bo  constantly  changing  from  one  kind  of  farming 
to  another,  simply  because  prices  happen  to  be 
low  one  year  and  some  other  business  just  at  that 
time  appears  more  profitable.  It  always  takes 
time  and  a  good  deal  of  experience  to  learn  a  busi- 
ness thoroughly,  and  when  one  becomes  proficient 
in  a  certain' branch  he  should  have  good  solid  rea- 
sons for  abandoning  it  for  that  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  one  from  en- 
tering upon  the  dairy  business,  but  rather  to  give 
caution  that  too  high  hopes  should  not  be  enter- 
tained, and  that  an  inexperienced  person  will  not 
be  likely  to  realize  a  fortune  from  the  dairy  the 
first  or  the  second  year  of  his  trial  in  it. 
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For  tike  Ntm  England  Farmer, 

A  oosvmsusjsrs  jtabmbb's  babn. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  that  some 
of  us,  practical  farmers,  who  nave  barns  that 
we  think  are  about  right,  would  furnish  you 
plans  of  their  arrangement  and  descriptions 
of  their  construction,  we  send  you  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  one  that  we  have  built  during 
the  past  season,  and  which  we  are  now  using 
with  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  The  bam 
is  75  feet  lon£  and  40  feet  wide.  The  fol- 
lowing b  the  phm  of 

THB  BABEMUIT. 


Open  Shed  for  wagonB,  8eo., 
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Explanation  of  Plan  cf  Basemenit^'So,  1  la  a  room 
for  poultry,  11x16  feet,  fitted  ap  with  rooata,  neats,  fte, ; 
Ko.  2,  stair  way  8  feet  wide:  No.  3,  feeding  place, 
11x17 ><;  feet,  InoladlDg  etalrs ;  No.  4,  pen  for  calvea  and 
for  mware  thrown  fh>m  the  oow  stable ;  No.  5  In  the 
cow  stable,  12x15  feet;  No.  0  passage  way,  8^  feet 
wide ;  No.  7,  pen  for  hogs  in  front  and  for  Uie  manure 
from  horse  stable,  l}iti\yi\  No.  8,  horte  stalls— the 
horse  crib  is  2  feet  wide  at  bottom,  2)tf  at  top,  2  deep 
and  1  foot  from  floor,  made  of  maple  plank;  No.  9,  har- 
Bess  room;  No.  10,  stairs,  8  feet  wide;  No.  11,  hospi- 
tal, or  spare  pen  for  colt,  sheep  or  other  animal,  12xl2 
f«;et.  The  place  for  door^  ia  shown  by  d;  wt  indicates 
location  of  water  troughs;  w,  windows. 

Here  all  our  stock  are  kept.  It  is  all  above 
^jTonnd  and  is  eieht  feet  high.  The  first  two 
feet  are  stone  wall,  on  which  rests  the  frame, 
except  under  the  big  doors,  where  the  wall 
extends  to  the  floor.  The  posts  of  the  bam 
are  20  feet  in  length,  extending  6  feet  into  the 
basement,  and  14  feet  above  the  first  floor. 


Exceptine  the  open  space  for  wagons,  &c.,  it 
is  all  enclosed,  and  so  warm  that  water  in  the 
troughs  does  not  freeze  over  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Ample  means  are  provided  for  ven- 
tilation. The  partitions  in  the  basement  are 
made  by  nailing  cleats  on  the  inside  of  the 
posts,  which  are  10  inches  square,  and  slip- 
ping boards  between  them.  Tne  south  side, 
at  dotted  line,  is  boarded  down  to  foot  of  the 
braces  outside,  and  inside  of  braces  doors 
with  large  glass  windows  are  hung  to  the  tim- 
bers above,  so  as  to  turn  up  and  fasten  over 
head.  There  are  one  of  these  at  each  bent 
where  the  stock  \&  kept,  and  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventUation.  Below  these  are  smaller 
doors  for  the  passage  of  sheep,  which  turn  up 
at  bottom.  In  summer  time,  the  sheep  doors 
are  set  one  side,  and  the  upper  part  or  large 
doors  are  fastened  up  and  the  whole  basement 
becomes  an  open  shed.  The  manure  ^  is 
thrown  from  the  horse  stable  through  a  win- 
dow into  the  pig  pen,  and  from  the  cow  stable 
in  the  same  way  into  the  calf  pen,  and  the 
treading  of  these  animals  keeps  it  from  heating. 

PLAV  OF  THE  CPPXB  TldOOB. 
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Explanation  of  PUxn  of  First  Floar^—'So,  1,  the 
bins,  2  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  2>^  at  top,  which  are  a 

Sart  of  the  oom«room,  No.  2, 11x16  feet,  indadlns  the 
ins;  No.  8,  stairs, 3x8  feet;  No. 4,  stair-way;  No.  6, 
oat-room,  9xl2K  feet,  inclnding  Nob.  6  and  7,  which 
are  bins.  The  parallels,  sc,  show  the  feeding  placea  to 
the  iheepi  cow,  and  hone  departments  below. 
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The  first  floor,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan, 
consists  of  a  drive  way  or  floor  12^x75,  two 
bays,  one  12!lx66,  and  the  other  15x64  feet, 
with  com  and  oat  rooms,  &c.  The  bam  is 
situated  on  level  land,  but  with  an  inclined 
bankment  of  30  feet  in  length  at  each  end  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  surmounting  the  rise  of 
six  feet  necessary  to  enter  the  floor.  The 
large  door  at  the  east  is  hun^  on  rollers  on 
the  outside  of  the  bam,  while  that  at  the 
other  end  is  hung  inside,  and  slips  in  behind 
the  stairs  at  the  right.  The  aotted  lines 
across  the  bays  indicate  the  position  of  the 
beams  12  feet  from  the  floor,  and  not  parti- 
tions. There  are  onlv  two  bays.  The  bam 
is  covered  bv  a  * 'two-thirds^'  roof,  ribbed  and 
shingled  with  sawed  hemlock  26  inches  long, 
the  whole  supported  by  purline  plates.  The 
hay  for  the  sheep  is  thrown  down  the  stairs 
into  the  * 'feeding  place,"  and  is  distributed 
from  that  place  to  the  feeding  boxes  in  the 
different  pens.  P.  &  O.  L.  Fisher. 

Westminster,  VI.,  Jan.  1, 1870. 


Remarks. — ^We  regret  that  we  cannot  give 
a  perspective  view  of  this  bam,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  owners,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  portion  of  the 
foregoing  description,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
comfortable  and  convenient  building,  but 
that  it  * 'looks  well." 


For  the  yew  EngUmd  Farmer. 


In  reading  what  others  write  and  in  listen- 
ing to  what  they  say,  I  am  often  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  wo  are  all  liable  to  "jump  at  con- 
clusions." I  think  that  Mr.  Jameson  did  so 
in  his  remarks  about  foreign  help,  and  I  thank 
"D.  M.  H."  for  what  I  regard  as  his  just  crit- 
icism of  Mr.  Jameson's  article.  But  as  Mr. 
J.  gave  us  his  name,  I  shoulid  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  if  D.  M.  H.  had  done  the  same. 

City  gentlemen  who  retire  to  the  country 
afler  having  made  a  fortune  in  business  con- 
ducted on  principles  of  punctuality,  order  and 
system,  experience  mucn  difficulty  in  securing 
such  farm  help  as  will  conduct  their  fanning 
in  the  same  neat  and  orderly  manner  in  which 
their  city  business  was  managed,  and  few  men 
either  foreign  or  native  bom,  can  be  found  to 
suit  their  ideas  of  good  help,  or  efficient  man- 
agers. And  I  agree  with  D.  M.  H.'s  remarks 
upon  this  subject. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Jameson,  though 
D.  M.  H.  appears  to  do  so,  that  none  of  those 
men  who  are  competent  to  manage  farms  in 
England,  profitably,  that  rent  for  ten  to  twenty 
dolhirs  per  acre,  are  seeking  emplovment  in 
this  country.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of 
men  who  paid  similar  rents  for  hired  land  in 
England,  and  made  money  there,  who  sold 
out  and  came  to  this  coontiy,  believing  they 


could  do  better  and  live  easier  here.  But  I 
think  most  of  them  have  been  disappointed  in 
these  anticipations.  They  find  a  great  differ- 
ence  in  the  climate,  soil,  customs  and  produc- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  In  England  labor 
is  cheaper  than  here ;  and  many  farmers  there 
do  little  more  than  superintend  their  business, 
while  hired  servants  do  nearly  all  the  work. 
In  this  country  labor  is  so  scarce  that  the  pro- 
prietor or  manager  must  take  hold  of  the 
hardest  work,  and  even  then  is  not  able  to 
carry  out  his  ideas  of  farming. 

Hence,  some  of  the  fanners'  sons  in  Eng- 
land, from  being  brought  up  without  much 
work,  and  not  unf  requently  spendiug  much  'of 
their  time  in  riding  about  the  country,  like 
gentlemen,  are  not  as  well  skilled  as  many  of 
the  servants,  who  know  more  of  the  practical 
operations  of  the  farm.  But  those  foreign 
boys  who  have  worked  upon  and  shared  in  all 
the  labors  of  the  farm,  with,  as  Mr.  Jameson 
well  expresses  it,  "a  determination  to  be  a 
farmer,"  make  valuable  help  and  progressive, 
neat  farmers. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Jameson  that  bleak 
rocks  and  desert  sands,  even  with  intelligent 
labor,  make  rich  farms  or  wealthy  States,  and 
I  allude  to  the  remark  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  too  much  strength 
and  too  many  lives  have  been  expended  on 
such  soil. 

Mr.  Jameson  advises  D.  M.  H.  to  hire  his 
own  son,  or,  if  he  has  none,  to  encourage  and 
hire  the  son  of  sonie  neighboring  farmer. 
While  this  advice  may  have  been  prompted  by 
a  right  spirit,  I  have  known  it  to  be  acted  on 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  trouble.  If  he  has 
a  son  that  he  wishes  to  keep  at  home  would  he 
thank  a  neighbor  who  should  entice  him  into 
his  employment?  The  minds  of  boys  are 
sometimes  unsettled  by  such  means.  Wages 
are  offered  and  inducements  held  out  that 
tempt  them  to  leave  home,  or  at  least  create 
uneasiness.  These  remarks  are  based  on  fiicts 
of  my  own  observation. 

In  regard  to  boarding  farm  help  I  am  dis- 
posed to  dissent  from  ttie  views  of  both  Mr. 
Jameson  andD.  M.  H.,  or  at  least  to  ask  them 
if  they  have  thoroughly  considered  the  subject, 
and  to  advise  all  who  propose  to  adopt  the 
plan  suggested  to  "look  before  they  leap." 

In  leaving  the  old  country  I  did  hope  that  I 
had  left  that  system  in  England,  where  it  orig- 
inated. In  my  mind  it  is  associated  with  some 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  old  world  aristoc- 
racy. I  am  afraid  that  the  introduction  of 
this  plan,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  English 
sparrows  will  prove  misfortunes  to  American 
farmers.  In  England  there  are  two  tables  in 
every  farm-house,  and  in  some  large  establish- 
ments the  men  are  boarded  in  a  nouse  upon 
the  farm ;  a  laborer  and  his  wife  being  chosen 
to  take  charge  of  the  same.  In  some  instances 
the  gentleman  pays  so  much  a  week  per  man, 
and  said  bailiff  finds  all.    In  other  mstances 
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the  gentleman  will  pay  the  f  amil j  bo  much  a 
weeE  for  cookins ,  the  master  finding  eveij- 
thing.  This  is  done  that  the  master  and  mis- 
tress may  have  more  leisure,  but  while  enjoy- 
ing this  leisure  their  property  is  going  to  waste 
and  they  themselves  to  ruin.  Cn  this,  gentle- 
men, I  have  been  a  personal  witness.  Would 
it  not  be  much  better  for  every  farmer^s  wife  to 
superintend  her  own  domestic  affairs,  provid- 
ing she  does  not  work  herself?  Is  it  best  to 
bring  an  our  daughters  so  daintily  that  they 
they  wnl  become  so  nervous  that  the^r  swoon 
at  the  sight  of  the  workiug-men  in  the  kitchen  ? 
Where  a  farmer  employs  but  one  man  this 

fbm  may  answer,  but  with  from  five  to  twenty 
think  ne  would  find  it  more  costly  and  in- 
convenient than  to  board  them  in  his  house. 
Tbose  who  have  money  in  abundance  may  care 
little  for  economy,  but  with  fanners  like  my- 
self there  is  little  to  waste. 

Farmers,  like  others,  desire  to  see  their 
wives  happy,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  thou- 
sands are  more  happy  in  the  kitchen  than  m 
the  parlor.  Indoors  as  well  as  out,  all  needed 
help  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  wife 
should  have  time  to  be  sufficiently  fiuniliar 
with  the  affiurs  of  the  farm  to  manage  them  in 
the  husband^s  absence.  I  am  aware  that  study 
ttod  inquiiy  are  now  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
the  improvements  of  the  day,  but  it  would  be 
good  policy  for  us  to  keep  in  remembrance 
the  old  rhyme — 

Man  to  the  ploagb, 
Wife  to  the  lew, 
Boy  to  the  flfttl, 
Olrl  to  the  paU, 
And  your  rente  will  he  netted; 

But  man  tally-ho, 
Miaa  at  piano. 
Boy  Greek  and  Latin, 
Wne  allk  and  aatln. 
And  yonll  aoon  he  gMetted. 

I  hope  Mr.  Jameson  will  read  this  with 
the  same  good  feeling  in  which  it  is  written, 
as  I  wish  to  be  frienmy  with  those  whose  opin- 
ions I  may  not  fully  endorse.        £.  Hxbb. 

JeffersonmUe,  Vt,,  Jan.,  1870. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

**ST10K  TO  THB  TABM." 

These  fbur  words  have  made  a  text  for  a 
great  amount  of  agricultural  writiug  and  speak- 
mg.  It  comes  most  often  from  men  who  are 
not  themselves  on  farms.  Men  who  buy  all 
their  farm  products,  men  who  make  agricul- 
tural addresses  at  county  fairs,  and  from  men 
who  make  agricultural  papers  for  farmers^ 
reading. 

Now,  to  a  hard  working  farmer,  or  far- 
mer's wife,  who  is,  by  the  strictest  economy, 
just  making  a  living,  this  text  is  not  veiy 
musical,  coming  as  it  often  does  from  an  edi- 
tor who  is  getting  a  liberal  salary,  or  from  a 
lecturer  who  is  maJdng  more  money  in  one  day 
than  the  farmers  net  income  for  a  year.    I 


hardly  ever  see  those  words  at  the  head  of  an 
article  without  feeling  a  little  cross. 

The  writers  seem  to  wish  to  encourage  the 
farmer;  to  convince  him  that  he  i8  really 
better  off  on  the  farm  than  he  could  be  any 
where  else. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  men  who  have  their 
food  to  buy,  to  desire  to  see  plenty  of  farmers 
to  raise  it.  I,  as  a  fiirmer,  certainly  like  to 
see  people  stick  to  otJier  business, — the  more 
the  better. 

I  find  my  best  place  to  sell  is  where  there 
are  no  farmers.  Do  the  mechanic,  the  trades- 
man and  the  man  of  letters,  find  it  the  cheap* 
est  place  to  buy  where  the  people  are  all  far- 
mers? Why  should  not  tney  say,  "stick  to 
the  farm,''  and  try  to  convince  the  farmers* 
sons  that  it  is  the  best  place  for  them  also. 

And  why  should  not  I  say  to  you  who  are 
not  farmers,  stick  to  your  trade,  or  profession, 
or  store.  Do  not  raise  anything  to  eat.  You 
are  doing  better  as  you  are.  You  can  buy 
your  produce  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  you  can 
raise  it.  And  your  sons  had  better  stick  to  the 
business  you  nave  taught  them  to  do.  They 
will  succeed  much  better  than  if  they  try  farm- 
ing. Advice  which  is  probably  just  as  good 
for  them  as  b  yours  for  my  qon. 

You  advise  us  to  stick  to  the  farm,  because 
you  say  we  are  so  independent,  or  because  it 
is  so  healthy,  or  that  rural  life  is  so  pleasant, 
or  because  we  are  so  free  from  care,  and 
anxiety,  and  because  all  but  three  in  a  hun- 
dred of  business  men  fail.  You  like  to  cite 
cases  where  farmers  have  be^un  in  a  small 
way,  and  have  succeeded  in  gaming  what  you 
call,  ybr  them,  a  competence. 

I  know  a  man  who  is  worth  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  who  boasts  that  he 
has  made  more  money  at  farming  than  any 
man  of  his  acquaintance.  Now  the  &ct  is  he 
is  entitled  to  be  called  a  farmer  about  as 
much  as  are  thousands  of  business  men  who 
keep  a  horse  to  ride  to  their  store,  and  raise 
hay  enough  on  their  house  lot  to  keep  him» 
with  the  addition  of  grain  bought. 

This  fanner  had  a  farm,  &  grist  mill,  and  a 
saw  mill  almost  fall  to  him,  from  his  uncle. 
He  paid  something  for  them,  but  nothing  near 
what  they  were  worth,  or  what  any  one  else 
would  have  had  to  pay.  Then,  m  the  same 
way  he  came  in  possession  of  more  standing, 
lumber  than  his  mill  could  saw  out  as  fast  as  it 
grew.  He  is  now  an  old  man.  His  wife  has 
worked  very  hard  a  great  many  years.  They 
have  hired  enough  help  every  winter  tA  cut 
and  haul  all  the  logs  the  mill  would  saw,  and 
have  boarded  all  Uie  help ;  have  kept  teams 
enough  to  do  the  carting,  and  raised  hay  enough 
to  keep  the  teams,  and  farm  produce  enough 
to  board  the  help.  He  has  bought  oxen  by 
the  score  iu  the  fall,  kept  them  on  hay  that 
grew  on  the  meadow  which  the  mill  pond  cov- 
ered in  the  winter,  and  sold  them  in  the  spring 
to  the  neighboring  farmers,  at  an  advance, 
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VfUrT'BB  OABll  or  FOITLTBT. 

AKT  penont  complain 
that  tlief  get  do  egga 
from  their  fbwla  in  ^le 
winter,  aeem  diup- 
pointed,  tad  "wonder 
what  the  matter  i«." 
His  is  tree  in  a  large 
I  number  of  caaas,  even 

I  among    fannera    who 

look  to  proGla  of  the 
poultrj  as  an  item  of 
conuderable  occoont. 
Etbt7  jew,  gooD  afler 
two  or  three  weeks 
of  cold  wetther  have  transpired,  e^a  are 
scarce,  anil  sell  readily  at  twice  the  price  tbof 
bronght  in  September  and  October.  Frecisel; 
the  same  fowls  that  laid  once  liberally,  have 
ceaaed  entirelj,  or  their  product  of  egga  is  ex- 
ceedioglj  moderate.  Why  in  tbiaP  the  good 
housewife  frequentlj  asks,  when  the  egg-basket 
in  the  alore-room  is  empty,  and  none  can  be 
purchased  or  borrowed  in  the  neighborhood. 
Aa  a  consolation  to  the  anxious  housekeeper, 
whose  plans  are  thrown  completely  oat  of  joint, 
the  good  man  of  the  house  informs  her  that 
"hens  cannot  always  lay,— (hej  must  have 
time  to  rest,  and  by-aod-by  they  will  com- 
mence again:"  All  Uus  ma^  be  tme,  but  he 
has  not  given  the  reason  why  the  hens  do  not 
lay,  even  if  it  is  cotd  weather. 

When  fowls  have  thur  liberty,  they  are  not 
contented  with  remaining  qmellv  in  a  limited 
space.  They  love  to  roam  considerably;  quite 
as  far  aa  they  deem  it  safe  so  long  as  dogs, 
foxes  and  hawks  are  about.  They  are  not 
idlers  in  their  rambles,  but  assiduously  search 
for  the  materials  which  not  only  nourish  the 
body,  but  which  go  to  build  up  the  egg.  In 
worms,  graashoppera,  &c.,  they  find  the  animal 
matter  they  need,  which  goes  first  to  sustain 
the  body,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  make  the 
rgg.  Then  they  need  gravel,  olc*.  bones,  lime 
in  oyster  shells,  old  mortar,  or  something  else, 
and  a  little  sulphur,  all  of  which  they  £nd  in 
Iheir  rambles.  They  are  an  inquisidve,  pry- 
ing people,  ofcen  getting  where  they  are  not 
wanteil,  but  rarely  where  they  do  not  find 
.  something  agreeable  to  themselves. 

When  at  liberty,  also,  they  suit  themselves 
as  to  heat  and  cold.  If  the  weather  is  dear 
.and  coul,  they  cluster  together  under  the  lee 


side  of  the  building,  fimce,  or  bushes,  and 
bathe  themselves  in  the  sun's  niys.  Or,  if  tbe 
weather  is  hot,  they  seek  the  shade,  where  tbey 
droop  their  wiuga,  so  that  their  heated  bodies 
are  cooled  aa  freah  breezes  go  by  them. 

All  this  is  what  we  should  do  for  them — or 
give  (hem  the  opportunity  to  do  for  themselves 
in  cold  weather,  while  in  a  state  of  coofiue- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  uarmth  is  indispensable 
to  success .  Without  this,  all  the  care  that  can 
be  used  in  feeding,  and  in  snpplying  a  vanely 
of  food  will  be  in  vain.  They  Musf  have 
mtrmih.  When  this  is  supplied,  they  must 
have  something  of  the  variety  of  food  which 
they  find  when  at  large.  A  tHrd  requisite  is, 
pl«n^  of  room  in  their  house,  and  the  room, 
or  rooms,    roosts    and   laying    boxes,    kept 

It  is  found  best  to  keep  constantly  before 
them,  com,  barley,  oats,  a  box  of  sand, 
pounded  oyster  or  clam  shells,  old  mortar, 
or  something  that  they  get  of  that  nature 
when  at  hofft,  which  th^y  require.  A 
dozen  hens  will  eat  all  the  bones  that  coma 
from  the  kitchen  of  a  family  of  eight  or  ten 
persons  during  the  year.  Dry  them  in  the 
stove  oven;  place  a  firm  stone  in  the  hen- 
house, and  pound  tbe  bones  into  fine  pieces 
upca  it.  They  will  be  sought  with  more  ea- 
gerness than  COTS. 

Each  morning,  in  cold  weather,  give  them  a 
mash  of  boiled  potatoes  and  meal,  nuxed  up 
with  some  fatty  matter. 

Part  of  a  cake  of  pressed  pork  or  beef 
Ecraps  from  the  butcher,  lying  before  them, 
will  furnish  whet  animal  food  they  need,  in- 
stead of  the  worms  and  grasshoppers  which 
make  a  portion  of  their  rammer  diet. 

Then  they  need  vegetable  matter,  such  ae 
turnips,  beets  or  mangolds,  to  take  the  place 
of  grass  which  they  eat  in  summer.  Fifteen 
to  twenty  hens  would  gladly  eat  tvo  or  three 
dozen  cabbages  during  a  wiuter  if  they  could 
get  them. 

Another  care  must  be  observed,  that  they 
ore  free  from  vermin.  Bo  fowb  will  ley  well, 
and  continue  healthy,  if  they  are  continually 
preyed  uport  by  these  parasites. 

Preventive  and  remedy  arc  both  easy. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  the  first.  But,  if  these 
are  not  entirely  effective,  and  vermin  exist, 
take  the  fowl  from  the  roost  in  the  evening. 
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and  mh  a  little  melted  lard,  or  sweet  oil  of 
any  kind,  about  the  top  of  the  head,  tinder  the 
wings,  and  touch  it  upon  the  body  in  seyeral 
places.  Do  this  once  a  month.  The  oil  will 
spread  over  the  surface,  get  upon  the  venxun, 
their  breathing  holes  will  be  stopped,  and  they 
will  die. 

An  observance  of  these  simple  rules  will 
keep  fowls  healthy,  and  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce about  160  eggs,  for  each  hen,  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

When  we  say  that  fowls  must  be  keptioarm, 
we  do  not  expect  that  all  persons  will  find  it 
convenient  to  have  a  room  where  water  would 
not  freeze, — ^but  that  it  should  be  so  tight  that 
wind  will  not  enter,  and  so  supplied  with  glass 
as  to  admit  the  sun's  rays  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  day.  A  room  lathed  and  plastered 
would  soon  pay  the  cost  in  an  increased  pro- 
duct of  eggs. 

Artificial  Manures. — ^A  gentleman  resid- 
ing some  sixty  miles  from  Paris,  has  offered 
to  place  250  acres  of  his  farm  at  the  disposal 
of  manufacturers  of  portable  manures.  The 
soil  is  above  the  average  quality,  and  in  good 
condition.  He  will  only  ask  them  to  supply 
the  stuff,  he  will  sow  and  cultivate,  pay  for  a 
faithful  registration  of  the  experiments,  and 
will  divide  one-half  the  profits  with  the  manu- 
facturer. Up  to  the  present  time  he  pauses 
for  a  reply.  This  is  a  fair  proposition.  We 
flbonld  be  glad  to  see  it  tried. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
VOOT-BOT  IN  8H£3SF. 

Editors  New  England  Farmer: — Oer^ 
(Uwun, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request  I 
herewith  send  you  a  few  lines  upon  the  sub- 
ject named. 

As  every  man  who  has  seen  this  disease  has 
his  own  opinion  about  its  contagious  character, 
and  also  understands  well  its  mode  of  work- 
ing, {>erhaps  it  will  not  be  best  here  to  say 
anything  m  regard  to  either  of  these  two 
points — excepting  to  state  that  I  think  there 
is  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  dis- 
ease is.^elf-producing,  or  that  it  is  conununl- 
cated  in  any  other  way  than  by  contact. 

When  once  started,  it  works  its  mischief  by 
the  process  of  ulceration.  The  particles  of 
living  tissue  within  the  hard  shell  of  the  foot 
are  gradually  broken  down,  until  the  attach- 
ment between  the  outer  and  inner  portions  is 
destroyed,  and  then  the  shell,  in  part,  or  as  a 
whole,  drops  off. 

'*How  shall  I  cure  it  P"  is  the  question  which 
every  man  asks,  whose  flock  this  calamity  over- 


takes. The  anatomy  of  the  sheep^s  foot,  and 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  are  matters  which 
may  be  talked  over  when  wtf  have  no  more 
urgent  business  on  hand.  But,  just  now,  help 
me  rid  myself  of  this  troublesome  pest. 

Well,  then,  let  every  one  be  convinced  of 
the  fact,  that  this  disease  is  only  an  ulcerating 
sore,  and  needs  for  its  removal— -or  cure — ^just 
the  same  rational  local  treatment,  that  an  in- 
telligent physician  would  prescribe  for  a  simi- 
lar sore  u^n  your  finger,  caused  by  the  con- 
tact of  poisonous  matter  in  some  post-mortem 
examination.  A  clean  poultice,  or  lint  mois- 
tened with  warm  water,  would  be  about  all 
that  would  be  demanded  for  the  finger.  But 
as  we  cannot  carry  the  same  delicacy  into  the 
treatment  of  sheep^s  feet,  let  our  treatment 
be  regulated  on  the  same  principle— that  is, 
deaminesa,  as  perfect  and  entire  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  obtained,  and  as  lasting  as  the  case 
demands.  Here  lies  the  whole  secret  in  '*cur- 
ing^^  this  annoying  disease,  which  so  gener- 
ally affects  the  flocks  of  New  England.  My 
conclusion  is  not  drawn  from  theory  alone; 
but  from  actual  practice,  no  less. 

From  a  number  of  the  worst  cases  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  own  flock,  I  selected  seven 
for  experiment — none  could  be  found  worse 
than  these  seven. 

After  every  particle  of  the  shell  of  the  ail- 
ing feet,  that  could  be  flayed  up  easily  from 
the  ulcerating  tissue  beneath,  bad  been  cut 
away  with  a  Aarp  knife,  the  feet  were  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  the  sheep  put  into  a  dry  pen,  well  littered 
with  clean  straw.  Now  for  the  result.  I  ex- 
amined those  feet  every  day.  Where  manure 
adhered,  so  as  to  prevent  needed  observation, 
it  was  washed  off.  No  knife  was  used.  Not 
a  drop  of  matter  was  ever  seen  upon  one  of 
them.  The  loose,  ragged  tissues  contracted 
and  became  dry  externally,  new  shell  com- 
menced to  form,  and  as  soon  as  time  enough 
had  passed,  every  foot  was  clad  in  as  clean 
and  sound  a  hoof  as  ever  a  sheep  stood  upon. 

This  experiment  taught  me  how  to  "cure^* 
foot-rot ;  and  if  a  man  has  but  a  small  flock, 
or  a  small  number  affected,  and  can  give  the 
requisite  time  to  it,  nothing  more  is  needed. 
I  have  tried  this  plan  in  other  instances,  and 
always  with  the  same  result. 

Still  some  aid  may  be  obtained  in  treating 
large  numbers,  from  vitriol.  I  think  this  afl 
that  ever  need  be  applied,  and  the  action  of 
this  agent  is  purely  mechanical.  It  contracts 
or  puckers  up  the  tissues  that  have  been  eaten 
into  shreds  by  ulceration,  and  so  doubtless 
squeezes  out  the  minute  particles  of  poison- 
ous virus  from  the  deep  cavities  in  the  dis- 
eased part,  and  bringing  the  live  fibres  into 
closer  contact,  the  healing  process  is  assisted. 

As  a  wet  sponge  if  thoroughly  squeezed, 
will  dn^  teore  quickly  than  if  laid  in  the  sun 
while  filled  with  water,  and  as  if  kept  com- 
pressed it  will  not  as  readily  sbsorb  more 
moisture,  so  vitriol,  by  its  astrmgent  property, 
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Gompreases  the  spongy  tissues  of  the  diseased 
foot,  and  holds  it  m  that  condition  till  the 
parts  can  becom^  glued  together  by  the  mate- 
rial supplied  from  the  blood  of  the  animal. 
This  compression  aids  the  healing  process,  and 
at  the  same  time  renders  any  fresh  matter  that 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  foot  much  less 
liable  to  be  absorbed. 

These  are  all  the  remedies  that  need  ever 
be  used. 

"But/^  says  many  a  man,  '*I  have  used 
▼itriol  many  times,  and  it  neyer  cured  my 
sheep/^  Very  true.  Many  men  have  mended 
fences  every  year,  all  their  lives,  and  never 
had  one  suitable  to  stop  a  calf  six  months  old ; 
still  good  fences  are  very  useful  appliances 
on  a  urm. 

The  truth  is,  the  woi^  is  not  properly  done. 
Most  men  pare  a  diseased  foot  as  they  would 
their  finger  nails,  cutting  off  only  a  rim  of  the 
outer  border ;  whereas  every  particle  that  can 
be  detached  from  the  soft  parts  beneath  should 
be  cut  away, — as  if  you  would  cut  off  all  the 
nail  from  the  finger,  deep  down  into  the  live 
flesh,  till  it  should  bleed  all  round  the  border. 
Or,  again,  such  work  is  done  as  if  yon  were 
to  cut  off  only  the  tips  of  the  shuck  of  an  ear 
of  com,  when  you  need  to  strip  off  every  husk 
down  to  the  but,  and  lay  every  kernel  bare. 

This  preparatory  work  is  indispensable.  If 
it  is  not  done  all  subsequent  labor  is  wholly 
lost.  Don^t  be  afraid  of  a  little  blood,  it 
would  be  well  to  wash  all  severe  cases  before 
applying  the  vitriol  as  directed  in  the  note 
below.* 

As  soon  as  this  disease  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  flock  every  sheep  should  be  handled,  and 
each  foot  carefully  examined.  Every  case 
that  shows  no  more  than  a  suspicion — ^indi- 
cated by  a  litde  heat  or  redness,  or  a  slight 
abrasion  of  the  skin  between  the  claws, — 
should  be  separated  from  the  general  flock 
and  kept  in  a  different  enclosure  till  made 
well,  vitriol  should  be  applied  to  every  foot 
in  the  flock. 

The  diseased  sheep  should  be  treated  every 
third  day,  till  no  trace  of  the  disease  is  seen. 
If  the  work  is  done  faithfully,  two  weeks  will 
be  sufiicient  to  make  all  lame  sheep  whole  again. 

To  make  sure  of  the  work  of  the  whole 
flock,  the  sound  portion  should  be  treated  by 
having  their  feet  carefully  cleaned  and  the 
vitriol  applied  once  in  two  weeks,  for  three  or 
four  times. 

If  the  time  is  summer,  put  the  affected  part 
into  a  dry  pasture,  if  possible ;  if  it  is  winter, 
put  such  in  a  dry  pen  and  guard  against  mois- 
ture. With  such  measures  carried  out,  no 
man  need  be  afflicted  for  many  weeks  with 
this  annoying  grievance. 

This  treatment  must  be  followed  up  with 

*Heat  a  pint  or  more  of  strong  vinegar  to  near  the 
boiling  pomt,  and  then,  while  hot,pntln  as  mneh  vitriol 
as  witl  dlesolve  white  tne  masi  1b  stirred.  Tnm  off  Into 
glass  bottUs  to  keep.  It  is  best  applied  with  a  small 
brash,  such  as  painters  ose  to  *'draw''  window  sashea. 


the  most  persistent  energy.  It  is  company 
dvely  easy  to  euro  ninety- nine  sheep  in  a  hun- 
dred ;  but  we  are  quite  apt  to  let  the  last  one 
^o  till  she  has  reseeded  the  whole  flock.  It 
IS  old  Jackson^s  "Eternal  Vigihmce"  which 
can  alone  secure  for  us  freedom  from  foot-rot. 
The  sooner  flock  masters  throw  out  of  their 
minds  all  ideas  about  a  remedy  that  will  <*cure^* 
this  m{£ady  without  the  exercise  of  such  vi^ 
lance  as  is  pointed  out  above,  the  sooner  will 
their  flock  oe  free  from  the  mischievous  ail- 
ment. 

Vitriol  does  not  "cure^^  the  injured  part;  it 
only  aids  us  in  our  work  of  removing  and 
keeping  away  the  causes  of  the  disease,  till 
the  waste  of  the  tissues,  caused  by  ulceration, 
may  be  reared  by  nature^s  own  process — the 
new  material  furnished  to  the  part  from  the 
blood  of  the  animal.        Henry  Boyntox. 

Woodstock,  F2.,  Dec,  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer , 
HOG  KIItlilNa  AT  THB  WEST. 

The  return  of  this  season — which  might  as 
appropriately,  if  not  as  poetically,  be  called 
the  '*time  of  the  squealing  of  hogs,^^  as  is  the 
spring  the  "lime  of  the  singing  of  birds" — 
reminds  me  of  the  ''times"  we  used  to  have 
in  Illinois  when  that  was  out  west. 

There  is  something  about  prairie  life,  with 
its  wealth  of  elbow-room,  which  enlarges  the 
hearts  and  liberalizes  the  minds  of  the  settlers 
and  tends  to  break  up  the  nairowness  of  idea 
which  the  Eastern  emigrant  brings  with  him 
from  a  land  whqre  farmers,  as  a  dass,  are  too 
much  addicted  to  a  little  one-horse  style  of 
thought  and  feeling,  andwhose  sympathies  too 
seldom  extend  beyond  the  family,  or  the  lim- 
its of  the  farm. 

This  gjanerous,  social  characteristic  of  West- 
erners, is  carried  into  every  department  of 
their  business;  the  whole  neighborhood  fol- 
lows the  reaper  and  thresher.  A  man^s  whole 
crop  of  wheat  goes  to  market  in  one  day, 
witn  perhaps  a  procession  of  wagons  as  long 
as  an  "official"  funeral;  and  then  come  the 
com  shucking  and  other  **bees"  in  the  fall, 
closing  up  with  the  "hog  killing,"  which  brings 
me  back  to  my  subject. 

We^U  suppose  Farmer  Brown  has  fifly  hoes 
ready  for  market.  At  the  proper  time  he 
goes  to  town  and  engages  his  "crop  of  pork.^^ 
This  done  he  proceeds  to  load  his  wagon  with 
the  various  luxuries  of  the  season  and  returns 
home.  Word  is  circulated  that  Farmer  B.  is 
to  have  a  "killing."  Matrons  and  misses 
gather  in  to  help  Mrs.  B.  make  the  necessary 
culinar;  preparation.  On  the  fatal  morning 
all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  vicinity,  fully 
armed  and  equipped,  tender  their  service  to 
Mr.  B. 

Down  by  the  creek,  where  wood  and  water 
is  handy,  a  huge  fire  soon  sets  the  water  a 
bubbling  in  the  row  of  great  black  kettles. 
Fop  goes  a  rifle  I    The  battle  has  commenced, 
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and  a  porker  bites  the  dust  up  in  the  pen. 
The  kmf  e  is  applied,  and  a  horse  draws  the 
bleeding  Tictim  to  the  scalding  tubs.  Many 
hands  make  quick  work,  and  the  boy  in  the 
fence  comer  with  his  rifle,  the  man  with  his 
knife  and  the  hoj  with  the  horse,  are  kept 
pn:ttybusy.  How  the  bristles  fly!  What  a 
ghastly  array  Gfty  porkers  present  suspended 
on  the  poles  I  Must  I  tell  it  ?  Just  beyond 
the  butchers,  muflled  in  hoods  and  shawls, 
with  their  feet  on  the  reeking  paunches  to  keep 
them  from  freezing,  with  bared  arms  stand  a 
bevy  of  fair  damsels  coUectiug  the  fat  from 
the  intestines. 

The  last  hog  being  hung  up  for  the  wintry 
blast  to  cool,  all  hands  clean  up  and  "go  in^' 
to  the  Thanksgi vine-like  dinner,  which  Mrs. 
Brown  and  her  aids  have  prepared.  While 
the  viands  are  being  discussed,  it  is  also  set- 
tled whose  teams  shall  have  the  honor  of  help- 
ing convey  the  pork  to  market  next  day. 
Isn't  it  jolly? 

Western  farmer's  boys  seem  to  love  their 
fathers'  business,  and  only  leave  the  old  home- 
stead to  set  up  for  themselves,  on  that  quarter 
section  which  the  old  gentleman  has  been 
"holding  on  to"  for  them ;  or  they  move  a  lit- 
tle further  on  towards  the  setting  sun,  where 
their  Uncle  Samuel  offers  them  a  free  home. 
Wouldn't  a  little  of  this  neighborly  way  of 
doing  things  render  Eastern  farming  more 
pleasant?  o.  €.  a. 

Braintree,  Wit.,  Nov.,  1869. 

Rkmabks. — In  the  days  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  New  England  these  "bees"  were 
much  more  common  among  farmers  than  they 
have  been  of  late  years.  We  suppose  that 
one  cause  of  their  going  out  of  fashion  was 
the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  sometimes  done.  When  the  farmer  and 
his  family  dig  through  all  their  work  alone, 
their  pork  may  be  dressed,  their  corn  husked, 
and  their  apples  dried  a  little  nicer  and  some- 
what more  economically  than  when  done  at  a 
bee.  But  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  so- 
cial element  which  made  these  neighborhood 
gatherings  so  enjoyable,  particularly  to  the 
young,  and  which  turned  work  into  play. 
Which  plan  involves  the  greater  loss  ?  Soli- 
tude and  want  of  company  and  diversion  is 
an  objection  often  made  to  the  work  of  the 
farm.  How  far  this  objection  may  be  obvi- 
ated by  bees,  by  exchanging  work,  and  other 
plans  of  co-operative  farming,  is  a  question 
that  may  well  be  considered  by  farmers  who 
wish  to  make  their  children  love  their  homes 
and  their  business.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  our  correspondent  continue  his  sketches 
of  Western  life. 


THB  HOBSES  07  NBW  BNQLAKn. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  correspondent  in  Fomfiret, 
ConnM  In  bis  communication  upon  the  "Horses  of 
New  Bngland,"  should  have  entirely  overlooked 
the  eflTorts  that  are  now  being  made  to  improve  the 
horse  stock  of  his  own  State.  Oar  farmers  have 
bred  fh>m  the  little  degenerated  descendants  of 
the  Black  Hawk  and  Morgan  stock,  so  thicklv 
scattered  over  our  State,  until  it  is  alleged,  and  I 
fear  justly,  that  Connecticut  breeds  the  poorest 
horses  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Latterly,  however,  several  well  bred  horses  have 
been  introduced  among  us.  Your  correspondent 
mentions  Geo.  M.  Patchen,  Jr.,  as  a  fine  stallion. 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  Smith  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Geo.  C. 
Hitchcock  of  New  Preston,  each  own  fine  stallions 
by  Geo.  M.  Patchen,  which  are  consequently  half- 
brothers  to  Geo.  M.  Patchen,  Jr.,  both  of  which 
might  be  profitably  used  by  our  farmers.  Both 
are  of  fine  color— bright  bay— of  good  size,  and  are 
good  steppers. 

Mr.  Smith's  Thomas  Jefltoon,  by  Toronto 
Chief,  is  also  a  fine  colt,  well  bred  and  fast. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Hitchcock's  Ashland  that  has 
twice  taken  a  first  premium  at  the  Fairs  of  the 
New  England  Agricnltaral  Society.  As  a  stock 
horee  this  animal  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked, 
especially  as  it  was  only  last  year  that  he  received 
the  first  premium  of  9200  for  the  best  stallion  with 

grogeny.  For  raising  road  horses,  there  are  no 
etter  bred  stallions  in  the  country  than  Ashland. 
There  are  few  that  have  a  better  reputation  as 
stotk  getters,— none  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Battell  of  Norfolk,  had,  and  has  now,  if  he 
has  not  disposed  of  him,  a  very  fine  young  stallion 
by  Hambletonian,  that  ought  to  produce  a  marked 
change  in  the  stock  in  his  vicini^. 

The  horses  of  our  State  need  a  great  deal  of  im- 
proving, and  I  believe  that  the  true  way  to  do  this  is 
to  encourage,  in  every  way,  those  who  are  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  bringing  such  horses  as  I 
have  mentioned  into  the  State. 

A  gentleman  living  in  New  Haven  owns  a  fine 
stallion  by  Mambrino  Chief,  half  brother  to  Lady 
Thorn  and  to  Ashland,  &c,  that  he  keeps  in  Ver- 
mont, because  the  farmers  of  that  State  are  more 
willing  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  good  horse  than 
those  of  Connecticut!  This  simple  fact  tells  the 
whole  story  as  regards  the  reason  for  the  inferi- 
ority of  horses  raised  generally  by  the  farmers  of 
Connecticut. 

It  is  undoubtedly  bad  policy  to  raise  poor  stock, 
and  the  sooner  our  farmers  make  a  thorough 
change  in  this  matter  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

CnuBOB. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Corm.,  Nov.  24, 1869. 


CITBINO  BEEF. 

For  some  years  past  our  beef  has  been  too  salt 
by  spring.  If  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
will  inform  me  what  quantity  of  salt  will  answer 
for  a  barrel  of  beef,  you  will  very  much  oblige 

Attbum,  Mass.,  Dee.,  1869.       A  SuBSoaiBSB. 

Bekabks.— For  a  brine  or  pickle  for  beef  we 
have  generally  used  that  made  by  adding  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  is  the 
proportion  that  was  given,  many  years  ago,  in 
what  was  called  the  Kniekerhoeker  Pickle.  The 
editor  of  the  Oermantoten  Telegraph  publishes 
every  year  the  following,  as  the  best  receipt 
known :— To  each  gallon  of  water  needed  to  cover 
the  meat,  add  IJ  lbs.  salt;  i  lb.  sngar;  i  os.  salt- 
petre; i  OS.  potash.   Boil,  skim  and  cool  before 
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nsing.  The  meat  mast  be  kept  oovered  with  the 
brine,  by  a  flat  stone  or  wooden  follower.  To- 
wards spring  the  brine  mnst  be  (nmed  off,  boiled 
and  skimmed,  and  a  little  ^lore  salt  added.  We 
should  advise  to  leave  oat  the  saltpetre  entirely, 
as  we  consider  it  a  rather  dangeroas  article  to  ose 
with  food,  and  we  have  never  ased  the  potash. 

Meat  shoald  not  be  salted  the  day  it  is  killed. 
How  long  it  shoald  lay  before  being  salted  down, 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  other  drcamstances.  The  animal 
heat  mast  be  entirely  dissipated,  and  a  change  in 
the  fibre  of  the  meat  be  allowed  to  take  place 
which,  in  case  of  steak  is  often  expressed  by  the 
word  <<ripe."  This  makes  the  meat  tender  and 
rich. 

BXPEBIXaNT  IN  8HIFTINO  BSED  POTATOES. 

A  friend  gave  me  seventeen  potatoes  that  were 
raised  200  miles  from  my  flum.  They  weighed 
foar  pounds  and  twelve  ounces.  I  planted  them 
in  thirty-foar  hills.  I  took  the  same  number,  of 
the  same  varied,  that  had  been  planted  on  my 
farm  for  twelve  years,  being  carefhf  to  select  those 
of  the  same  weight ;  planted  them  in  same  num- 
ber of  hills,  side  by  side,  with  the  others.  Both 
were  treated  in  every  wav  alike,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. On  harvesting  the  product  of  each  the 
potatoes  produced  by  the  old  seed,  and  those  pro- 
daced  by  the  new  seed,  were  counted  and  weighed, 
with  the  following  result : 

New  SsiD.   Old  Seed. 
No,   Lbi.     No,    Xto. 
Large  or  marketable  potatoes, .  4*28     102       SfiO       82 
emiill  poutoea 830      U       780       61 

1068     184      1180     188 

From  the  result  of  this  experiment  it  appears, 
that  while  there  was  only  one  pound  di^rence  in 
the  whole  weight,  between  the  produce  of  the  old 
and  new  seed,  there  were  twenty  pounds  more 
large  potatoes  from  the  new  seed  than  from  the 
old ;  and  that  there  were  seventy-two  more  pota- 
toes in  number  from  the  old  than  from  the  new 
seed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  chan^  seed  for  mere  weight;  but  that  it 
will  pay  to  do  so  in  the  increased  value  of  the  po- 
tato for  market.  John  M.  Wbabb. 

Seabrookf  N,  H.,  Dee.,  1869. 

BEHABKB.^TVe  thank  Mr.  Weare  for  this  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  his  experiment  We  believe 
that  fanners  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  generally 
buy  new  seed  every  year.  What  are  the  advan- 
tages of  doing  so  ?  Have  these  advantages  been 
demonstrated  by  carefol  experiments?  We  re- 
member of  hearing  an  intelligent  man  once  say 
that  be  thought  the  necessity  for  changing  seed 
originated  in  the  want  of  care  in  selecting  potatoes 
for  seed.  Perhaps  the  best  would  be  sold  or  used, 
and  at  planting  time  those  unsuitable  for  seed, 
either  on  account  of  thefr  small  size  or  immatu- 
rity, would  be  used,  and  consequently  the  crop  de- 
generated, as  com  or  other  grain  would  degenerate 
by  the  use  of  inferior  seed.  Facts,  however,  are 
more  satis&ctory  than  theory.  And  that  stated  by 
our  correspondent  is  a  valuable  one.  There  are 
other  points  or  questions  that  we  should  like  to 
see  illustrated  by  similar  experiments.  What  is 
the  effect  on  the  time  of  matority  from  seed  potatoes 


grown  in  different  latitudes  ?  For  instance,  will  po- 
tatoes grown  in  Maine  ripen  earlier  in  Massachu- 
setts or  Connecticut,  or  any  other  section  south 
of  Maine,  than  those  raised  at  home  or  in  places 
stlU  ftirther  south  ?  Mr.  Weare  did  not  condad 
his  experiment  to  test  this  question.  May  we  not 
hope  to  hear  from  others  on  the  sntiject  of  shift- 
ing seed  potatoes  ? 

BEST  HEK8  FOB  BOOB  AHS  CHICKENS. 

As  I  am  going  into  the  poultry  business  some- 
what extensively  I  write  you  in  regard  to  the  best 
kind  of  hens  for  laying;  also  for  raising  chickens. 
Please  inform  me.  Loben  Shepabdson. 

Guilford  CerUr^,  N.  JET.,  Nov.  14, 1869. 

Bekabss.— We  do  not  know  as  we  can  do  any 
better  than  to  advise  you  to  get  the  kind  that  y^u  love 
best.  This  was  the  advice  given  in  a  recent  com- 
mnnication  in  the  Fabmeb  to  a  man  who  asked 
what  kind  of  fium  stock  he  had  better  buy.  It 
may  not  be  entirely  satisfkctory,bnt  there  is  prob- 
ably more  good  sense  in  the  advice  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear.  What  suits  one  person  will  of- 
ten displease  another,  in  poultry,  or  in  stock, 
farms,  houses,  carriages,  associates,  business,  lo- 
cality, politics,  and  even  religion,  dne  person  can 
choose  for  another  in  few  of  these  particulars.  If 
we  should  recommend  one  of  the  modem  fancy 
breeds  of  hens,  yon  might  ott)ect  to  the  cost ;  if  we 
named  any  other  variety,  some  otdection  might  be 
urged  to  that  with  equal  force.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  difference  between  varieties  of  poul- 
try, in  some  breeds  one  qoality,  in  other  breeds 
other  qualities,  are  specially  developed;  but  we 
believe  there  is  a  far  greater  difllbrence  after  all  in 
the  care  and  keeping  which  are  given  them ;  and 
consequently  that  results  depend  more  on  the 
keeper  than  on  the  breed  of  hens  kept 


HOW  TO  ICAXB  APPLE  TBXE8  EEAB. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  S.  Fisher  ''What 
shall  I  do  with  my  apple  trees,"  I  will  give  my 
experience  under  similar  circumstances.  I  have 
twenty  Baldwin  trees  of  about  twenty  years* 
growth.  Three  years  ago  they  were  thrifty,  blos- 
somed well  as  they  had  done  lor  several  years,  bat 
bore  little  fruit,  and  that  of  very  poor  quality. 
Manure  would  not  bring  ttoit. 

In  June.  1866,  I  spread  about  fifty  bushels  of 
leached  ashes  broadcast  over  the  land,  (which  was 
in  grass,)  then  sowed  on  about  one  hundred 
pounds  of  gypsum.  The  next  season  I  cut  two 
fine  crops  of  hay,  getting,  as  I  estimated,  fall  pay 
for  my  outlay  and  labor  in  the  increase  of  that 
crop.  That  year  there  were  no  apples  in  this  re- 
gion. 

1868,  I  had  two  good  crops  of  hay,  and  on  one- 
half  the  trees  a  very  good  crop  of  apples. 

I^t  May,  the  ground  was  ploughed,  taming  in 
a  good  coat  of  stable  manure.  The  trees  looked 
finely  and  blossomed  fairly.  The  land  was 
planted  to  potatoes,  with  a  handful  of  ashes  and 
plaster  in  a  hill,  and  yielded,  except  jast  under  the 
trees,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre ; 
but,  best  of  all,  those  twenty  trees  bore  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bushels  of  the  finest  Baldwins  I 
ever  saw  grown  in  New  England,  together  with 
some  thirty  or  forty  bashels  which  fell  off  and 
were  made  into  cider. 

The  potato  patch  extended  beyond  the  ground 
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dressed  with  the  ashes.  The  whole  piece  was 
mannred  and  tended  alike.  Where  the  ashes  were 
spread  in  1866  the  tops  grew  more  rank,  the 
drought  had  no  effect,  and  the  potatoes  grew  until 
they  were  dug  to  save  them  from  freezing.  Be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  ashes  the  drought  injured 
them,  the  tops  died  early  and  the  yield  was  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  bushels 
per  acre,  and  very  many  of  these  were  badly  eaten 
by  grubs,  while  those  where  the  ashes  wera  spread 
were  as  clean  and  handsome  tubers  as  one  could 
wish  to  see. 

From  my  own  success  I  am  convinced  that 
ashes  will  certainly  do  no  ii:Jury  to  the  apple  trees 
or  to  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  w.  b.  s. 

Sotdh  WiUfraham,  3£as$.,  Npv.  27, 1869. 

TO  HIX  WHO  FBAB8  DISEASE  AND  DEATH  FBOM 
THE  USB  OP  WATEB  BUNNIKO  THROUGH  LEAD 
PIPES. 

Know  yon  not,  dear  sir,  that  you  must  die  if  you 
do  not  have  water  ?  From  an  extensive  observa- 
tion of  twenty-  years  as  "waterman"  in  all  this  re- 
gion, I  am  rally  persuaded  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  suffers  while  living,  or  dies  earlier,  in  con- 
sequence of  using  water  conveyed  in  lead  pipe. 

There  are  occasional  instances  of  lead  poison, 
bnt  this  is  no  more  a  sufficient  reason  why  all 
should  be  deprived  of  this  best  of  all  means  for 
serving  man  and  beast  with  the  crystal  stream, 
than  is  the  fact  that  one  in  a  thousand  or  in  ten 
thousand  who  ride  in  the  cars  are  injured  thereby, 
a  reason  why  railroads  should  not  be  used  ? 

I  say  lead  pipe  is  the  best  of  all  known  conduc- 
tors or  water  for  family  use — 1st,  because  it  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  all,  and  is  the  cheapest,  in  the  long 
run ;  2d,  it  is  the  most  feasible  conductor  and  the 
most  readily  adapted  to  all  localities ;  3d,  it  is  the 
most  easily  and  cheaply  repaired  when  by  any 
means  it  is  out  of  order ;  and  4th,  if  the  water  used 
is  of  '*hard**  or  lime  water,  the  pipe  will  very  soon 
be  completely  coated  with  a  deposit  of  lime,  similar 
to  an  egg  shell,  which  renders  it  perfectly  harm- 
less. 

In  a  fbw  cases  there  may  be  a  chemical  peculi- 
arity in  the  water  which  renders  the  use  of  lead 
pipe  unsafe.  In  such  cases  cement  or  stone  con- 
ductors should  be  used.  Wrought  iron  or  com- 
mon gas  pipe  is,  perhaps,  next  to  cement,  the 
safest  in  sucn  springs.  There  are,  however,  seri- 
ous oltjections  to  iron  as  well  as  lead. 

A  few  years  since  lead  pipe  coated  with  tin  in- 
side was  recommended  very  highly  as  a  substitute 
for  lead.  But  trial  has  proved  this  tin  coating  to 
be  so  thin  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  real  value.  More 
recently  still  a  new  pipe  has  been  introduced  and 
is  advertised  largely  as  "lead  encased  tin  pipes," 
which  is  but  another  name  for  the  former  article, 
save  that  the  proportion  of  tin  is  greater  than  in 
the  tin  Uned  lead  pipe.  If  we  will  believe  the  ad- 
vertisem;ent,  this  is  cheaper  than  pure  lead.  But 
when  we  compare  the  price  of  this  kind  of  pipe, 
which  is  about  double  that  of  lead,  with  the  price 
of  pure  tin  pipe  which  is  at  least  fpur  and  a  half 
that  of  lead,  we  must  conclude  that  the  propor- 
tion of  tin  is  very  small,  Or  that  the  tin  is  adulterated 
by  other  and  cheaper  metals.  But  more  than  this,  it 
is  clearly  proved  that  in  a  great  many  instances 
water  contains  a  chemical  property  that  corrodes 
this  tin  or  alloy  much  more  rapidly  than  pure  lead. 
In  such  cases  one  onlv  has  his  choice  between  lead 
and  tin  as  the  base  of  his  metalic  poison. 

In  some  sections,  espedally  near  cities,  there 
seems  to  be  an  idea  that  galvanized  iron  is  the 
only  safe  substitute  for  lead.  Let  us  see.  Iron  is 
galvanized  by  immersion,  at  a  given  heat,  after 
being  plunged  in  an  acid  bath,  in  melted  zinc. 
Pure  zinc  is  the  coating  called  galvanizing,  which 
penetrates  the  body  more  or  less, -as  it  is  thorough- 
ly or  superficially  galvanized. 


Now,  then,  take  your  choice,  my  spleeny  friend. 
Will  you  prefer  zinc,  tin  or  an  alloy  of  tin,  or  lead, 
as  the  metallic  base  of  your  poison,  if  poison  at  all  ? 
Experience  has  fully  convinced  me  that  zinc  cor- 
rodes most  rapidly,  tin  and  its  alloys  next,  and 
simple  lead,  which  is  not  alloyed,  because  it  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  its  class  of  metals,  will  remain  un- 
changed by  water  much  the  longest,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  harmless  Qf  all  known  metallic  con- 
ductors of  water. 

At  all  hazards,  I  will  close  by  making  the  asser- 
tion that  many  more  lives  are  lost  by  want  of 
water  than  by  lead  or  any  metallic  poison  from 
conductors.  p.  j, 

Eando^h,  Vt,  Xov.,  1869. 


SALTPETRE  POB  8I0K  CATTLE  AND  TUBKST8. 

Having  recently  used  saltpetre  with  apparently 
beneficial  efiects,  I  will  make  the  following  state- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  others.  Sometime  last 
winter  a  two-year  old  heifer  began  to  cough,  grow 
poor  and  weak.  She  would  put  her  nose  near  the 
ground  and  cough,  or  rather  gag  badly,  for  some 
time.  Fnally  she  got  so  weak  as  tostsgger  if  she  at- 
tempted to  move  quick.  We  dissolvedabout  a  com- 
mon table  spoon  even  ftall  of  saltpetre  in  warm  water, 
which  was  put  into  a  bottle  and  given  to  her.  It 
appeared  to  nelp  her  at  once.  About  a  week  after- 
wards another  dose  was  given  her.  She  continued 
to  improve  in  health  and  strength,  and  was  soon 
well,  strong  and  fleshy.  About  a  month  afterwards 
another  heifer  was  taken  in  the  same  way,  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
favorable  result. 

This  last  season  we  lost  about  thirty  young  tur- 
keys; in  fact,  all  we  had  except  three  or  four. 
When  about  half  grown  they  would  droop  and  die. 
A  neighbor  suggested  that  the  disease  was  proba- 
bly worms.  I  took  one  that  could  hardly  stand 
and  gave  it  apiece  of  saltpetre,  the  size  of  a  pea. 
Before  night  it  began  to  walk  about.  The  next 
day  it  was  eatincr  with  the  rest.  I  tried  the  same 
remedy  with  another  one  with  a  similar  result. 

Marlboro*,  Mast,,  Dee,  8, 1869.        P.  Welch. 


TO  DBE88  POVLTBT  POB  MABKBT. 

The^e  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  prepare 
poultry  for  the  market,  and  a  nice  appearance  adds 
many  pennies  to  the  house-wife's  store.  A  bright, 
cold  day  should  be  selected  for  the  operation,  and 
the  fowls  should  not  be  fed  in  the  morning,  so  that 
their  crops  may  be  emptied.  The  old  process  of 
wrin^ng  their  necks  is  entirely  done  away  with. 
The  heads  of  turkeys,  geese,  chickens  or  ducks 
can  be  chopped  off  with  a  sharp  hatchet,  so  that 
one  quick  blow  will  do  the  deed.  Have  an  assist- 
ant-to  take  each  one  from  the  block ;  tie  its  legs 
together,  and  hang  it  across  a  stout  line  stretched 
firom  post  to  post.  Here,  let  them  hang  until  thor- 
oughly blooded.  If  the  feathers  are  desired,  they 
must  not  be  scalded,  yet  there  is  danger  of  tearing 
the  skin  if  it  is  not  wet.  Pick  them  clean,  but  on 
no  account  remove  the  intestines.  The  meat  keeps 
much  longer  if  no  air  is  admitted  into  the  body. 
Our  best  poultry  men  plunge  each  fowl  into  a  ket- 
tle of  boiling  water  as  soon  as  it  is  picked.  This 
practice  makes  the  flesh  white  and  plump,  and  if 
they  are  in  decently  good  condition  when  killed, 
gives  them  a  fine  appearance.  A  well-dressed 
fowl  makes  a  good  show  if  not  veiy  fftt,  while  an 
ill-dressed  one,  no  matter  how  fat,  can  never  look 
well 

When  the  fowls  are  all  picked  and  scalded,  (a  few 
moments  is  sufficient  for  that)  tie  the  legs  together, 
and  hang  up  in  a  cool  room ;  if  this  is  not  possible, 
lay  them  upon  clean  boards  until  the  animal  heat 
has  passed  away,  but  do  not  let  them  tteezQ  di- 
rectly. 
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Barrels  do  not  make  good  packing  boxes,  the 
rolling  of  them  injures  the  poaltry.  Clean,  dry 
goods  boxes,  which  every  country  store  will  far- 
nish,  are  mach  better.  Rye  or  oat  straw  placed 
between  them  so  they  cannot  touch  each  other,  an- 
swers the  best  purpose  for  packing. 

If  the  fowls  are  well  dressed  and  well  packed 
thev  will  keep  sweet  for  a  long  time  in  cold  weather, 
and  can  be  sent  by  express  or  freight  with  the 
snretv  of  their  arriving  in  good  order,  and  com- 
mandipg  the  highest  market  price.  A  walk  through 
our  city  markets  about  Christmas  time,  reveals  to 
an  observer  that  fall  half  our  poultry  raisers  do 
not  understand  the  right  YTdiY  of  preparing  their 
poultry  so  as  to  look  aUractive.  The  scalding  pro- 
cess is  the  secret.  8.  o.  j. 

BiUh,  N.  H.,  Dee.,  1869. 


PARMB&B*  CLUBS  IN  BTBTSON  AKD  OABLAVD,  MB. 

Being  in  Stetson  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  16, 1 
attended  an  agricultural  lecture,  delivered  by  Hon. 
Samuel  Wasson,  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  I  think.  It  was  interesting  and  in- 
structive. After  the  lecture,  a  farmers'  club  was 
organized,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 
Also  at  Garland,  Friday  evening,  Nov.  19, 1  lis- 
tened to  the  same  gentleman  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. After  the  lecture,  a  farmers'  club  was  also 
formed  here— farmers,  mechanics,  traders,  minis- 
ters and  doctors  subscribing  their  names  to  the  con- 
stitution. In  no  way  can  the  farmers  spend  apart 
of  their  evenings  more  profltaby  or  more  pleasantly 
than  at  a  live  fanners'  club.  Success  to  the  far- 
mers' clubs  of  Stetson  and  Gkirland.  p. 

Garland,  Me,,  Nov.  22, 1869. 

Bbmabks.— From  the  frequent  notices  of  far- 
mer's clubs  that  appear  in  the  Maine  papers,  we 
think  that  they  are  just  now  more  popular  in  that 
State  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  England. 
This  may  be  owing  to  a  provision  in  the  law  of  the 
State  by  which  a  portion  of  the  money  drawn 
from  its  treasury  for  agricultural  purposes  must 
be  devoted  to  the  formation  and  encouragement  of 
such  clubs.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Wasson  is  em- 
ployed under  this  provision  of  the  law,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  eminently  "success- 
ta\.  We  believe  that  all  that  is  wanting  in  many 
agricultural  neighborhoods  to  secure  the  organi- 
zation of  a  good  club  is  some  one  to  "break  the 
ice." 

BWBLLBD  BHBATH  IN  H0B8EB. 

I  hare  a  valuable  horse  that  Is  badly  troubled 
with  a  swelling  of  the  sheath.  After  standing  a 
6hort  time  it  seems  to  inflame  and  become  hard 
and  swollen.  I  keep  him  thoroughly  clean  and  have 
tried  cold  bathing  and  various  simple  remedies, 
but  it  still  continues.  Exercise  makes  it  better 
while  it  continues,  but  after  standing  it  swells 
again.  Can  you  or  any  of  the  readers  of  your  val- 
uable paper  give  me  any  remedy  for  the  trouble  ? 

W.  P.  GaiPFiN. 

Annisquatn,  Mass.,  Dee.  4, 1869. 

Remarks.-— Beyond  the  simple  remedies  which 
you  say  you  have  tried,  we  do  not  feel  competent, 
from  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, to  offer  any  advice.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  knowledge  of  a  disease  is  half  its  cure.  Dr.  Dadd 
was  once  consulted  in  a  somewhat  similar  case, 
where  the  poor  horse  had  been  bled  and  physicked 
almost  to  death  without  any  benefit.   On  examln- 


tion,  he  found  the  trouble  to  be  a  tumor  or  fangas 
of  about  one-half  of  the  bulk  of  a  man's  fist.  This 
removed,  the  difficulty  ended.  If  there  is  no  in- 
telligent yeterinary  surgeon  in  your  neighborhood, 
we  must  advise  you  to  get  your  family  physician 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  case.  Per- 
haps some  reader  of  the  Fabmbb  may  be  able  to 
advise  our  correspondent  what  to  do  for  his  horse. 


A  GOOD  cow  ON  GOOD  FBBD. 

In  March,  1868, 1  bought  a  cow  for  $125.  Wish- 
inff  to  try  an  experiment  with  liberal  feeding,  I 
fed  her  four  quarts  of  Indian  meal  a  day.  She 
was  milked  eighteen  months  and  twenty-one  days, 
when  being  in  good  order  for  beef,  she  was  slaugh- 
tered, dressing  805  lbs.,  and  sold  for  $116,— the 
rough  tallow  weighing  77  pounds.  At  the  time 
she  was  killed  she  was  giving  seven  (marts  a  day, 
and  during  the  whole  time  averaged  10  quarts  a 
day.  Calling  the  time  568  days,  the  whole  amount 
of  milk  was  5680  quarts.  The  account  then  stands 
as  follows;— 

Cow  Ds. 

To  original  cost $125  00 

To  keeping  66S  days  at  40  cents  a  day   .    227.00 

$368.00 

Oow  Ce. 

By  6880  qaarts  milk  at  8o  per  quart    .  .  $454  40 

Bybeefaold 116.00 

Net  profit . $670.40 

$218.41) 
Brighton,  Mass.,  Dee ,  1869.     Geo.  W.  Wild. 

MB.  QUINM'B  PEAB  CULTUBB  FOB  PBOFIT. 

It  was  refreshing  to  me  to-day  to  read  the— as 
far  as  it  went— free  and  just  criticism  of  that  sev- 
enty-two page  book,  "Pear  Culture  for  Profit,"  by 
Mr.  Quinn.  There  is  one  other  point  I  would  have 
spoken  of,  and  that  is  the  opinion  it  gives  of  dwarf- 
ing trees.  Lamentable  is  the  ill  success  Mr.  Qalnn 
has  had ;  and  if  he  has  had  no  better  success  in 
other  departments,  his  book  is  anything  but  a  safe 
or  reliable  guide.  He  says  in  chapter  fifth,  "With 
a  single  exception  the  culture  of  the  dwarf  in  the 
orchard  is  a  failure^*  •  •  •  •  «*For  a  long 
time  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Anglers 
Quince  was  well  suited  as  a  stock  for  many  of  our 
best  varieties  of  pears,  but  as  far  as  my  personal 
observation  has  gone,  the  number  has  dwindled 
down  to  one  variety, — that  is  the  Duchesse  D'An- 
gouleme.  How  long  this  kind  will  do  well  on  the 
quince  root,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say." 

Admit,  if  we  must,  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  of 
how  much  value  is  the  book  as  a  guide  for  others  ? 
That  the  culture  of  pears  on  the  quince  has  been 
a  success,  thousands  attest.  Hardly  an  author 
who  has  written  has  not  approved  it.  I  quote  but 
one;  that  admirable  work  by  Baker,  "Practical 
and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture."  At  page  296  he 
says,  "The  period  of  barrenness  before  maturity 
in  the  pear,  on  f):ee  stock,  is  cut  short  by  the  quince 
and  the  life  extended  nearly  as  long  as  the  stand- 
ard, if  cropped  judiciously.  The  life  of  pears  on 
the  quince  independently  has,  I  believe,  been  un- 
derstated. •  •  •  •  An  observation  of  those 
fit>m  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  in  the  gardens 
of  my  esteemed  partner,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wildqr* 
which  are  still  bearing  crops ;  and  a  large  number 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  apparently  in 
full  health  and  productiveness,  must  lead  one  to 
extend  the  period."  I  only  add  that  Mr.  Baker  is 
well  supported  by  most  of  our  best  writers,  who, 
while  they  recognize  the  fact  tbat  dwarfs  are  not 
as  long-lived  as  standards,  yet  for  proJU  they  give 
the  preference  to  the  former. 

I  nave  a  thought  to  otSer  on  another  point,  and 
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Hut  is  in  regard  to  the  Old  St.  Michael,  to  wlilch 
yoa  refer  in  a  late  article.  I  am  convinced,  after  a 
carefal  obserration  of  some  years,  that  It  U  not 
true  that  this  old  yarietr  has  **rnn  out."  There 
has  b^n  grown,  and  without  any  particular  care, 
in  the  extensive  pear  grounds  of  the  late  John 
Gordon,  Esq.,  at  Brighton,  one  tree  with  as  fine 
specimens  as  can  be  desired.  The  tree  is  very 
healthy,  and  bears  annually  good  crops.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  kinds  of  stock 
are  pecnllaily  fitted  for  it.  I  believe  that  by 
double  grafting— on  the  quince  first— we  eon  pro- 
duce perfect  fruit.  Our  work  is  not  to  denounce, 
or  set  down  in  despair,  but,  instead,  experiment  in 
graftiDg  or  budding  on  other  sorts,  until  the  most 
lavorable  one  is  discovered.  I  am  in  no  mood  now 
to  argue  the  question  of  influence  of  stock  on  the 
graft»  but  assume  the  point,  fully  believing,  firom 
other  experiments,  that  our  success  lies  in  this 
direction,  and  I  ftilly  believe  our  end  is  to  be  at- 
tained. It  is  probable  it  would  crack  on  the  Dix, 
but  simply  possible  that  it  would  in  the  Vickar. 
Botton^  Mau,^  Dee.,  1869.  t.  Vf.  B. 


BONB-MBAL  YOB  OOWB. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  farmers  In  this  sec- 
tion have  experienced  considerable  trouble  and 
inconvenience  from  the  sterility  of  their  cows.  It 
is  believed  that  less  cows  are  with  calf  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  proportion  to  the  number  kept,  than 
ever  before  at  tnis  season  of  the  year.  Many  are 
inquiring  for  a  reason  and  for  a  remedy  of  the 
trouble.  One  farmer  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion has  given  bone  meal  to  cows  of  this  habit,  as 
he  believes  with  beneficial  results.  A  gill  is  given 
with  other  feed  three  times  a  day  everv  other  week. 
He  think  it  has  also  proved  beneficial  with  sick 
animals.  A  heifer  lost  her  appetite  and  grew  weak 
until  she  lost  the  use  of  her  legs.  Bone  meal  was 
administered,  and  in  a  few  days  the  heifer  was  on 
her  feet,  and  was  soon  apparently  as  well  as  ever. 
These  facts  are  stated  to  draw  out  the  opinions  and 
knowledge  of  those  better  informed  than  ourselves, 
rather  than  as  a  statement  of  value  of  itself. 

Sprinfftaief  Me.,  Nov.  25, 1869.  Zss. 


CHICKEXS  MADB  LAME  BY  EATING  PUMPKIK  SEEDS. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  there  has  been  enough 
said  upon  the  suliject.  But  I  think  I  will  give  a 
little  or  my  experience  that  may  be  interesting  to 
some  who  keep  poultry.  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
when  feeding  pumpkins  to  my  stock  near  the 
buildings,  the  fowls  have  eaten  enough  of  the  seeds 
to  afifect  their  legs ;  sometimes,  if  long  continued, 
proving  fataL  b.  a. 

St.  Johnsbury  Centre,  Vt,,  Nov.  30, 1869. 


LABOE  POTATOES. 

While  digging  my  potatoes  this  fall,  I  thought  I 
would  try  some  of  the  largest  in  a  Shaker  bushel 
measure.  Thirty-two  of  the  Orono  variety  filled 
the  measure  heaping  fhll.  After  dnrlng  a  month, 
the  thirty-two  potatoes  weighed  fifty-two  pounds. 
The  largest  one  weighed  two  pounds  and  eight 
ounces.  Hemby  Day. 

Monmouth,  Me.,  Dee.  1869. 


SPJBQIAIf  0BOF8. 

If  it  were  safe  for  fivmers  to  place  their  chief  re- 
liance on  any  one  crop  under  any  circumstances, 
cotton  at  the  South  would  seem  to  be  that  crop. 
But  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  which 
have  been  urged  in  favor  of  cotton  as  a  specialty, 
the  experiment  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
disastrous  to  planters. 


On  this  point  we  find  a  statement  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Southern  Cultivator  that  we  think 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  advise  northern 
farmers  to  devote  their  attention  to  some  one  crop, 
and  of  those  who  propose  to  follow  such  advice. 
The  name  of  this  correspondent  is  G.  W.  Stokes, 
Wooten,  Lee  Co.,  Geo.  Southern  agricultural 
writers  generally  back  their  statements  with  their 
own  sign-manual.  We  admire  this  fashion.  There 
is  a  frankness,  manliness,  honesty  of  purpose  ap- 
parent in  this  style,  which  is  lacking  when  one 
adopts  any  sort  of  fiction  for  a  signature. 

This  Mr.  G.  W.  Stokes  is  a  planter,  employing 
about  sixty  hands  on  his  own  land,  and  Is  also  a 
merchant  and  fhmishes  supplies  to  from  forty  to 
sixty  of  his  neighboring  planters,  taking  the  pro- 
duce of  their  plantations  or  farms  in  payment  in 
the  fall.    He  says  :— 

I  find  that  those  who  buy  both  com  and  meat  (all 
they  use)  never  have  any  surplus  money  left; 
that  chose  who  buy  all  their  meat,  and  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  com,  have  money  over,  in  proportion 
to  quantity  of  com  purchased;  and  that  those 
who  raise  all  their  com,  even  when  they  buy  all 
their  meat,  are  doing  very  well.  The  few  who 
raise  both  com  and  meat,  make  money  very  fast. 
These  I  know  to  be  facts,  in  the  iUce  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  same  acre  that  yields  15  to  20  bush- 
els com,  worth  $20  to  $30,  will  yield  700  pounds 
to  lOOO^unds  seed  cotton,  worth  &om  $35  to  S75. 
It  is  difficult  to  explahi  why  com  purchased  costs 
so  much,  and  that  raised  on  the  farm  is  so  cheap ; 
yet  I  know,  and  no  doubt  thousands  of  observant 
planters  know,  that  he  who  buys  all  his  provisions, 
never  han  any  surplus  cotton  money. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  bought  com  does 
not  really  cost  so  much,  but  that  the  principal  ex- 
planation of  these  facts,  is  that  a  good  planter  can 
raise  nearly  a  full  crop  of  cotton,  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  an  ample  supply  of  com,  because  with 
good  management  the  heaviest  of  the  work  in  the 
com  crop  is  past,  before  the  heaviest  of  the  cotton 
crop  begins,  so  that  he  who  plants  cotton  alone, 
loses  enough  time  to  raise  his  com,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  without  any  com  crop  at  all,  he  can 
raise  very  little  more  cotton  than  he  could  had  he 
a  sufficient  com  crop  planted. 

Now  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  planter  who  raises  no 
com  or  meat,  has  never  had  anv  surplus  money 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  with  cotton  ranging 
high  all  the  time  except  1867,  how  can  we  expect 
anything  but  min,  the  very  first  year  our  cotton 
crop  is  cut  off,  or  the  price  is  low  ?  If  our  people 
had  raised  their  com  and  meat  in  1866,  '67,  they 
would  not  have  cared  a  straw  for  the  low  pjices  of 
cotton  in  the  latter  year  named,  even  if  the  specu- 
lators could  have  controlled  the  price,  and  kept  it 
down.  I  live  in  as  good  a  cotton  and  corn  rejgion 
as  I  have  seen  anywhere,  and  we  arc  highly  fa- 
vored this  year,  although  our  crops  are  not  full, 
yet  they  are  so  much  better  than  they  are  in  most 
sections,  that  we  certainly  ought  to  feel  thankful. 
I  travelled  over  most  of  the  West  and  North  the 
past  summer,  and  having  seen  the  effects  of  the 
drought  upon  the  com  crop,  and  I  pity  the  cotton 
maker,  who  has  not  raised  (at  least)  his  com  this 
year.      ' 

—Mr.  Wm.  Whitfield,  of  Oakland  County,  Mich., 
has  imported  four  Hampshire  Down  sheep  from 
England.  They  cost  at  his  place  nearly  $200  each. 
One  of  the  rams  weighs  305  and  another  294  lbs. ; 
the  ewes  weigh  over  200  pounds  each. 
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Tlua  pen  u  veiy  popular  in  FhiladelphU, 
where  it  was  snppoaed  to  have  originated,  bat 
it  haa  been  dusemiiMted  from  Hartford,  Com). , 
as  Smith's  Bordenave,  and  uid  to  have  been 
imported  with  an  invoice  of  trees  from 
France.  The  fruit  from  wliich  our  illuatratjon 
was  drawn  was  rused  in  the  garden  of  Col. 
Wilder  of  Dorchester. 

The  tree  is  hard^ ,  bnt  not  very  vigorona, 
except  when  grafrad  on  the  leading  shoots  of 
old  trees,  but  further  north  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and 
Hartford.  Itproduces  abondant crops,  which 
adhere  strongly  to  the  branches  during  the 
antumnal  gales,  and  the  fruit  keeps  w^  for 
one  of  its  season. 

The  following  description  of  this  pear  is 
copied  from  Cole's  Fniit  Book : — 

Bite,  rather  above  medium,  tikreo  and  a 
half  inches  long,  including  stem,  by  two  and 
a  half  in  diameter  i/orm,  acnte,  pyriform. 


broad  across  the  middle,  some  specimens  in< 
dining  to  obovate,  outline  and  surface  a  little 
irregular;  caiyx,  small,  sunk  in  moderately 
deep  basin;  sttitt,  one  inch  long,  rather  stout 
and  curved,  sometimes  swollen  at  the  base 
and  Bet  without  depression ;  color,  dull  green, 
overcast  with  a  thin  coat  of  russet;  Jlesh, 
greenish  white,  very  melting  and  juicy  \Jlai>or, 
rich,  vinous,  with  a  distinct  high  Brown  Bearre 
aroma;  maturity,  Grst  of  October;  quality. 
very  good. 


Mb.  WAiaa'e  Cohbotioh  op  Insects.— Tho 
FMwm  Fan»ar  undentandi  that  efforts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  this  valuable  entomological  collec- 
tion tbr  some  Eanem  moseam,  but  Is  an^cions 
that  It  shaold  be  retained  at  the  West,  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  it  will  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Charles  V.  BUej,  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  astty. 
cialeedltor  with  Mr.  Walsh  ofthe  Anitrican  Ento- 
mologitt,  and  is  also  State  entomotoeist  of  Mis- 
EOori,  and  will  pTobebly  now  become  chief  editor 
of  that  pnbllcatlon. 
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nr  VlBBliONT. 

ThiB  01imate~Soll—Water-poiv»p— Grazing  lands— 
Stonea— Stock— Honea—CowA—Stetra  and  Ozen-~ 
Bheep—Panltry— Sugar— QaarrieB— Meant  of  Trans- 
portation— Schools— Opportunities  for  Pecuniary 
Oain,  and  for  Moral  and  Religious  AttaiomenU. 

OR  several  years 
past,  we  have 
annually  spent 
two  or  three 
weeks  in  vari- 
ons  portions  of  Ver- 
mont, mingling  with 
the  i^ple  of  eve- 
ry class,  rambling 
among  its  vallies  and 
hills,  admiring  the  scenery 
and  carefolly  observing 
thieir  practices  in  cultivat- 
ing crops,  and  the  habits 
of  the  people.  Some  travel 
in  most  of  the  older  States, 
with  the  same  careful  ob- 
servation, has  convinced 
US  that  no  State  in  the  Union  ofifjrs 
advantages  superior  to  thoee  of  the 
State  of  Vennont,  in  all  that  affects  ones  pres- 
ent or  future  prosperity. 

The  dimate  is  well  calculated  to  give  shape 
to  the  character  of  its  people.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  generally  uneven,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  mountainous.  All  through  the  win- 
ter months,  the  ground  is  usually  covered  with 
snow,  which  remains  dry,  and  affords  easy  and 
r^>id  communication  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  transition  from  winter  to  spring  is  less 
trying  than  nearer  the  seacoast,  where  freez- 
ing and  thawing  succeed  each  other  for 
weeks  in  succession,  and  where  the  east 
winds  blow  all  the  moisture  out  of  invalids 
ezjiosed  to  it.  Frost  does  not  penetrate  as  it 
does  where  less  snow  falls,  so  that  as  the  snow 
melts  it  passes  into  the  ground,  and  the  sur- 
face soon  becomes  dry  and.  agreeable.  Some 
exceptions  to  this  are  found  on  the  roads 
where  day  predominates.  On  account  of  the 
even  and  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
persons  affected  with  pulmonary  complaints 
find  the  climate  more  congenial  than  in  warmer 
latitudes. 

A  lai^  portion  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
fitted  for  the  various  purposes  of  agriculture. 
It  is  generally  deep,  of  a  dark  color,  rich, 
moist,  warm,  loamy,  and  capable  of  resisting 


the  effects  of  moderate  drought.  The  low 
lands  yield  com  and  hay  abundantly,  and  of 
the  best  quality ;  while  the  broad  swells  are 
excellent  for  small  grains,  and  are  among  the 
best  pastures  in  the  country.  A  large  portion 
of  the  land  is  free  from  stones ;  most  of  the 
hills,  even,  may  be  easily  cultivated  to  their 
summits.  Quarries  of  fine  marble  are  found 
in  various  portions  of  the  State,  and  porcelain 
earth,  lead  and  copper  ones.  Water  power  is 
abundant  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  has 
yet  been  employed. 

It  may  be  that  the  prime  necessities  of  life 
can  be  produced  at  a  less  cost  of  labor  in  some 
other  States  than  in  Vermont ;  but  taking  into 
account  all  the  elements  that  make  life  a  suc- 
cess, we  look  upon  this  State  as  pre-eminently 
invitmg  to  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

By  a  reference  to  the  census  of  I860,  we 
find  the  population  stated  at  850,000  souls, 
and  that  it  haa  (122,000,000  worth  of  leal 
and  personal  property.  They  have  about- 
3,000,000  acres  of  improved  land;  75,000 
horses;  175,000  milch  cows;  50,000  work- 
ing oxen;  160,000  other  cattle;  between. 
700,000  and  800,000  sheep;  52,000  swine;. 
3,000,000  pounds  o6wool ;  raised  in  1860 more: 
than  5,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes;  made 
16,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  between  8  > 
and  9,000,000  pounds  of  cheese;  cut  100,000,- 
000  tons  of  hay ;  made  10,000,()00  pounds  of. 
maple  sugar,  and  harvested  $200,000  worth  of. 
beeswax  and  honey.  The  value  of  slaughtered . 
animals  in  that  year  is  set  down  at  $2,610,800 !: 

The  horses  of  Vermont  have  for  many  years  > 
stood  deservedly  high,  and  have  reached  their 
excellence  by  observing  the  true  principles  of; 
breeding  and  tending,  aided  by  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  soil  and  climate.    Less  attention  i 
has  been  paid  to  improvements  in  the  bovine  • 
race,  but  it  is  now  being  turned  in  that  direo-- 
tion,  apd  promises  gratifving  results.    No  di- 
mate seems  better  adapted  for  the  rearing  of.' 
horses  or  neat  stock,  especially  to  endow  it  with  • 
the  qualities  of  docility,  hardihood,  and  the 
largest  powers  of  endurance.    They  grow  np> 
in  a  rigid  region  of  pure  air  and  water,  and. 
become  so  much  accustomed  to  atmospheric; 
changes  as  to  be  little  affected  by  them  in  af- 
ter life,  when  properly  treated. 

Now  that  there  is  a  depression  in  the  de- 
mand for  fine-wooled  sheep,  the  farmers  of  the- 
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8tate  are  directing  attention,  more  than  erer, 
to  horses,  neat  stock  and  the  dairy.  It  seems 
to  us  that  more  flatteribg  opportunities  were 
never  offered  to  those  wishing  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Opportunities,  not  only 
for  making  money,  but  for  that  distinction  in 
the  public  mind  which  all  desire,  when  it  can 
be  gained  by  being  useful  to  the  world. 

Sheep  culture  is  by  no  means  abandoned  in 
the  State.  Large  numbers  of  Merinos  are 
still  kept,  while  the  long-wools  are  introduced, 
and  found  profitable.  The  amount  of  poultry 
may  be  trebled,  and  a  compensating  demand 
found  for  it  all.  Where  the  cereal  grains  are 
so  eiEtensively  cultivated,  poultry  can  be 
cheaply  raised.  It  is  compact  in  form,  easily 
dressed  and  marketed,  and  readily  sells  at 
paying  prices.  The  forests  nearly  or  quite 
supply  the  people  with  sugar,  which  is  one  of 
two  or  three  of  the  leading  articles  of  cost 
consumed  in  the  family. 

With  this  view  of  the  matter  we  are  inclined 
to  think  one  of  the  writers  of  the  State  may  be 
correct  in  saying, — ''that  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  number  of  acres  of  improved 
land,  its  appraised  value,  number  of  inhabi- 
tants employed  in  agriculture,  and  amount  cf 
production,  we  far  surpfts  any  other  other 
.State  in  the  American  Union." 

Another  consideration  of  vital  importance  is, 
•iktA  all  thu  vast  production  lies  almost  at  the 
threshold  of  the  doors  of  the  purchaser.  The 
^means  of  transportation  are  so  constant,  rapid 
and  cheap,  that  the  articles  produced  are  worth 
.  almost  as  much  where  they  grow,  as  they  are  in 
the  markets  where  they  are  consumed. 

The  opportunities,  however,  for  pecuniary 
gain,  in  this  favored  spot,  are  not  its  principal 
allurements.  Its  crowning  glories  are  in  good 
laws,  wisely  administered;  in  the  means  of 
education  afforded  by  schools,  but  chiefly  in 
intelligent  mothers ;  in  the  industry  and  liberal 
economy  of  the  people,  and  in  the  ample  op- 
portunities for  the  moral  and  religions  training 
of  all  classes,  which  is  to  preserve^the  institu* 
tions  of  our  fathers,  perpetuate  our  power  as 
a  n.^tion,  and  make  us  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 


—One  man  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  has  raised  eight 
acres  of  the  best  tobacco  that  was  grown  on  the 
Connecticai  river  last  year.  A  good  deal  of  land 
in  that  town  will  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  weed  next  season. 


JTor  the  New  KngUntd  Farmer, 
TABMINO  Hr  1849  AND  UST  1869. 

A  great  manv  people  are  prone  to  look  on 
only  one  side  of  a  picture  or  of  any  object 
that  may  be  presented  to  them,  though  almost 
every  thing  is  said  to  have  two  sides, 
and  we  know  that  almost  every  body  has  two 
eyes.  Let  us  try  to  use  both  eyes  for  a  few 
moments,  and  to  examine  both  sides  of  our 
present  '*hard  times." 

During  the  late  war,  prices  of  farm  produce 
ran  up  excessively  high,  and  farmers  gathered 
a  richer  harvest  than  ever  before  since  our 
national  existence.  This  state  of  things  has 
raised  the  ideas  of  farmers.  But  now  the 
war  is  over,  a^d  the*  high  prices  it  produced, 
are  no  longer  realized  in  fuU.  Our  taxes 
have  been  greatly  increased  and  so  has  (lie 
cost  of  the  labor  we  hire.  Where,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  bright  side  of  our  condi- 
tion ?    Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  it. 

We  will  compare  1849  with  1869.  Twenty- 
years  ago  I  paid  about  $20  tax ;  I  paid  for  a 
hired  man,  six  months,  $60 ;  I  estimated  his 
board  at  $39;  my  New  England  Farmbr 
then  cost  me  $2.50  a  year — ^total  for  thes<» 
three  items  in  1849,  $126.50. 

In  1869  I  paid  $50  taxes,  for  hired  man 
$150;  cost  of  his  board  say  $78,  and  the 
Farmer  $2.50,— total  in  1869,  $280.50. 

Now  I  take  the  ruling  prices  at  this  market* 
—and,  by  the  way«  we  have  a  good  one, — and 
estimate  the  amount  of  each  of  the  several  ar- 
ticles of  produce  named,  required  in  1849  and 
in  1869  to  pay  my  taxes,  hired  mannmd  my  . 
newspaper : — 

Amount  reqalr«d  Snr- 

Artiole  Plica  Price  to  pay,—  plus. 

'     in       in         $126  90      $990  60       in 

184).    1860.       in  1849.     in  1869.  lge». 

PotatOMybnsh.    .IT     .60 

Com,          *<  .62     1.60 

Beane,        <*  1.60    8  60 

Hay,  ton  8.00  20.00 

Batter,  ft  .12      .40 

Bgg8,dos  .10      .84 

A  good  cow,  12.00  40.00 

Thus  I  have  paid  my  taxes  and  my  hired 
man  in  1869,  notwithstanding  their  much  high- 
er nominal  cost,  with  a  considerably  smaller 
amount  of  produce,  than  I  did  in  1849. 

If  I  had  sold  potatoes  to  raise  the  money, 
it  would  have  taken  198  bushels  less  now  than 
in  1819,  a  gain  sufficient  to  supply  a  lai^ 
family;  if  I  had  sold  corn,  17  bushels  less;  if 
hay,  two  tons ;  if  butter,  356  pounds ;  if  cows, 
I  should  have  saved  the  price  of  three  and  a 
half, — a  pretty  good  beginning  for  a  dairy ; 
and  so  of  the  other  articles  named.  Our 
farms,  also  are  worth  at  least  25  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1849.  1  might  compare  the 
present  prices  of  horses  now  with  those  of 
twenty  years  ago,  but  the  foregoing  is  suffi- 
cient. 

What  farmer  who  compares  the  above  fig- 
ures will  wish  for  the  return  of  the  old  times, 
with  its  low  rate  of  taxation  and  of  labor? 
If  our  taxes  have  increased  our  means  for  pay- 
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intr  them  have  increased  in  larger  jfh)portion. 
What  other  class  in  the  commanitj  are  able 
to  meet  their  increased  expenses,  and  have  as 
manv  doUars  **to  boot^'  as  the  fkrmer,  or  who 
can  look  into  the  dnbions  future  with  less  fear 
thanhe? 

If  the  prices  of  what  he  raises  are  reduced, 
so  are  the  prices  of  those  articles  he  is  obliged 
to  bay.  One  dollar  will  buy  as  much  sugar 
and  many  other  groceries  as  two  doUars  wo^d 
daring  the  war.  Still  many  of  us  grumble 
and  complain  until  we  actually  come  to  think 
that  in  no  time  in  the  past  was  our  condition 
so  deplorable  as  in  the  unfortunate  present. 

Others  may  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things 
till  dispair  is  dagnerreotjped  on  their  very 
coontenances ;  but  for  one,  I  am  determined 
to  look  apon  the  bright  side  as  long  as  I  can. 

SpringwUe^  Me,j  Dtc,  1869.  Zks. 


Ibr  the  New  England  Farmer, 

gXPTCHTliTIBNTS  WITH  8UPEBPHOS* 
FHATEB  AND  OTHJBB  HANCTflBB. 

Does  it  pay  to  use  superphosphate?  is  a 
qaefition  we  frequently  hear  asked,  but  the  an- 
swer is  generally  unsatisfactory.  Some  think 
it  does,  others  think  it  does  not.  Some,  high 
in  authority,  tell  us  it  is  all  a  cheat  and  a  hum- 
bog,  and  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
would  be  better  off  if  the  whole  lot  were 
damped  into  the  dock,  and  advise  us  to  spend 
oar  money  in  digging  muck  and  making  com- 
post. 

Others,  whose  testimony  is  equally  as  good, 
tell  OS  it  does  not  pay  to  dig  and  cart  bog  wa- 
ter and  sand,  for  the  small  amount  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  it  may  contain,  but  tell  us  to  buy 
pore  flour  of  bone,  and  make  oor  own  super- 
I^osphate. 

The  manufacturers  tell  us  we  canH  do  it, 
that  it  implies  so  nice  a  combination  of  the 
several  parts  as  to  require  the  skill  of  a  prac- 
tical chemist  to  do  it.  Each  one  tells  us  that 
his  is  the  best  in  the  market,  and  produces 
thousands  of  certificates  to  prove  it. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  what  are 
we  poor  farmers  to  do  ?  Do  as  that  good  old 
farmer  Levi  Bartlett,  of  this  town,  advised 
me  and  thousands  of  others  to  do.  He  said, 
*»be  your  own  judges,  by  making  a  fair,  im- 
partial and  comparative  trial  of  the  different 
fertilizers,  both  home-made  and  commercial. 
Use  the  steelyards,  note  the  result  and  keep 
a  true  account.  Then  if  any  fertilizer  fails  to 
give  sati>faction,  you  may  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  that  manure  is  a  humbug  and  a  cheat, 
or  that  your  land  is  already  rich  enough  in  that 
particular  kind  of  f ertilizer.^' 

1  have  been  making  these  experiments  for 
the  Iibt  three  years  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
aoii  they  have  always  proved  satisfactory. 
La^t  spring  1  procured  several  brands  of  su- 
ptTphusphate,  also  a  barrel  of  Pure  Flour  of 
bone,  from  the  Boston  Milling  Company, 
which  I  saw  advertised  in  the  Nsw  Eiiglajnd 


Farmer.  I  made  two  barrels  of  Phosphate 
by  using  equal  parts  of  bone  and  ashes,  after 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols.  I 
also  made  a  small  quantity  with  acid,  using 
sixteen  pounds  bone,  six  pounds  sulphuric  acid. 
I  dried  off  the  paste  fit  for  handling  with  ten 
pounds  plaster ;  this  I  call  my  phosphate.  I  also 
used  equal  parts  of  hen  manure  and  rich  loam, 
tha^  had  received  th»  wash  of  the  barn-yard. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  result : — 


Nothing  .... 
Glaag3w  .  •  .  . 
Bone  and  Ashes 
LobsUT  Chum  • 
Bradley's  .  .  . 
Wilton's  .... 
My  Phosphate  . 
Hen  Manure  Com 
Oroasdale  .  .  . 
B.F.  Gee's.  .  . 


So,  of 

So.  fti 

No.lbs. 

Cfobu 

hills. 

PhOB. 

of  corn 

to  the 

&0. 

acre. 

100 

20 

10 

800 

20 

116 

20 

200 

80 

OB 

231 
isl 

200 

40 

73 

200 

20 

121 

80 

aoo 

20 

100 

26 

200 

20 

125 

8tl 

209 

Shu. 

181 

82X 

200          20    1 

185 

m 

.200 

20    1 

186 

84 

Pr.  cU 
ofia- 
rease. 


190 
145 
02 
200 
150  f 
212 
227 
237| 
240 


In  making  np  this  table,  I  allow  eighty  pounds  to  the 
bn^hel.  I  plant  my  icorn  one  pace  each  way ;  this  gives 
4000  hills  to  the  acre,  which  require  400  pounds  Phos- 
phate. 

The  ground  on  which  this  trial  was  made 
is  a  ridge  of  dry  land,  broken  up  last  year. 
It  had  been  mown  four  year  and  produced 
about  one  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre  last  year. 
The  soil  was  uniform  in  character  throughout, 
and  I  conducted  the  experiment  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner,  doing  the  work  myself. 

firadley^s  and  E.  F.  Coe^s  Superphosphate  I 
bought  at  the  stores  in  this  town ;  Wilson's  I 
had  of  G.  Walker,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Croasdale's 
I  obtained  of  S.  H.  Robbins,  Portland,  Me. ; 
Glasgow  of  Duncan  &  McKellar,  N.  Y.,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  were  fidr  samples  of 
what  is  put  into  the  market. 

I  have  used  considerable  muck,  but  never 
received  any  beneficial  results  from  it,  except 
as  an  absorbent  in  the  hovel  and  hog  pen. 
*  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  series  of  experiments 
conducted  in  the  manner  I  have  these,  must 
show  conclusively,  whether  it  pays  to  use  com- 
mercial fertilizers  or  not.  My  experiments 
certainly  show  that  they  are  not  cUl  **humbugs 
and  cheats."  In  all  of  these  experiments, 
some  of  the  superphosphates  have  given  bet- 
ter results  than  either  of  the  home-made  kinds. 
Take,  for  instance,  hen  manure,  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the  best  concentrated 
fertilizer  we  have  on  the  farm,  and  £.  F.  Coe's 
Superphosphate,  and  compare  the  results.  I 
was  offered  $1.12^  for  the  one  and  one-half 
bushels  of  hen  manure  used.  This  made 
ninety-«ne  pounds  of  com,  worth  $1.42, 
which  gives  me  .twenty-six  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
vestment. The  sixty  cents  worth  of  phos- 
phate made  ninety-six  pounds  corn,  worth 
$1.50 ;  this  pays  130  per  cent.  In  none  of 
the  three  experiments  das  it  paid  me  less  than 
this.  A  little  more  figuring  will  show  that  the 
hen  manure,  compared  with  the  phosphate  is 
relativel^r  worth  37i  cents  per  bushel,  allow- 
ing nothing  for  labor  of  composting.    It  is  a 
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Yeiy  evsy  matter  to  advise  us  farmers  to  keep 
a  large  pile  of  this  excellent  fertilizer  on  hand ; 
but  they  do  not  tell  us  where  to  get  the  hen 
manure. 

I  have  raised  over  one  hundred  bushels  of 
good  sound  com  with  these  special  fertilizers 
applied  in  the  hill  the  past  season,  an  d  from 
accounts  kept,  charging  the  whole  cost  of  the 
manure,  labor,  interest,  &c.,  I  find  it  has  cost 
a  fraction  less  than  seventy  cents  a  bushel. 

We  make  fine  wool  a  specialty.  Our  great- 
est desideratum  is  ha^ ;  the  next  is  wheat, 
with  which  to  bread  the  family,  and  I  know  of 
no  better  way  to  obtain  these  than  to  raise 
com  aa  I  have  named.  Afler  it  is  harvested, 
plough  the  ground,  and  spread  on  from  eight 
to  ten  cords  per  acre  of  good  manure  from 
Ihe  sheep  hovels  or  bam  cellar.  In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  admit,  give 
it  a  good  harrowing  or  cultivating,  and  sow  to 
wheat  and  grass  seed. 

Mr.  John  Johnson, — ^nol  the  famous  one 
near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  but  of  this  town — has 
brought  an  old  worn-out  farm  to  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  by  a  similar  practice.  He  raises 
on  an  average  twenty-two  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  and  keeps  a  large  and  thrifty  stock 
of  cattle.  Mr.  W.  H.  Palmer,  another  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  five  years  ago,  bought  an  old, 
worn-out  fdm  that  did  not  average  half  a  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre.  It  will  now  average  two 
tons.  His  practice  is  similar  to  mine  and  Mr. 
Johnson^s.  Other  farmers  are  adopting  the 
same  practice  with  good  success. 

I  should  have  said  that  my  own  phosphate 
cost  two  cents  and  eight  mills  a  pound,  besides 
the  labo^  of  making,  and  a  narrow  escape  from 
getting  badly  bumed  with  the  acid.  I  don^t 
think  I  shall  use  **Uncle  John^s"  *'superphos- 

ghate  of  brains^'  in  making  my  superphosphate 
ereafter,  but  buy  it  recMy  made,  and  I  think 
I  have  brains  enough  to  know  which  to  buy. 

S.  C.  Pattek. 
Warner,  N.  E.,  Dee.,  1869. 


Jbr  tht  New  England  Farmer, 
OOUHTBT  HOlftlBB  FOB  OIT7  FBOFIiD. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  coun- 
try homes  for  the  clerks,  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers whose  business  is  in  the  city.  The  question 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  noble  minds  and 
able  pens.  In  occupying  your  attention  and 
that  of  the  public,  I  do  it,  let  it  be  understood, 
not  because  I  claim  to  rank  with  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  the  day,  but  simply  to  detail  a 
little  of  mv  own  experience  in  tnis  mifeter  of 
a  country  home.  My  intention  always  is  to 
regulate  my  desires  by  reason  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed,  and  to  attempt 
only  that  which  I  feel  a  decree  of  certainty  I 
can  attain.  By  so  doing  I  may  attempt  less 
thui  otibers,  and  may  attain  less ;  but  I  shall 
have  one  or  two  advantages — ^my  failures  will 
be  fewer,  my  mortifications  less. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  my  business  brought 


me  into  Bdston.  Having  afamilv  of  five  bosrs 
the  question  was, — What  shidl  I  do  with  mr 
family  ?  If  I  hire  a  tenement  in  the  city — sucfa 
an  one  as  I  shall  like  to  have,  and  in  such  a 
neighborhood  as  I  shall  want  to  bring  up  a 
family  in — the  rent  will  be  equal  to,  if  not 
above  my  whole  salary.  To  hire  a  tenement 
in  such  a  place  in  the  cihr  as  mf  circumstances 
would  allow,  I  was  satisfied  would  be  no  place 
for  me  to  bring  up  a  family  in.  I  wanted  to 
be  with  my  family  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
the  only  alternative  was  such  a  place  as  last 
described,  or  a  place  in  the  country. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  make  up  my  mind 
that  my  home  must  be  in  the  country ;  but  at 
such  a  distance  that  I  could  reach  it  every 
night  at  a  small  cost.  After  looking  at  a 
number  of  places  within  the  eleven  mUes  cir- 
cle of  Boston,  I  finally  fixed  upon  a  place  in 
Needham.  I  must  admit  I  was  a  little  fright- 
ened about  locating  in  this  town  by  the  repa- 
tation  it  had  won.  Every  body  with  whom  I 
conversed  said.  Why !  you  are  not  going  to 
live  there  in  Poor  Needham !  You  may  raise 
whit«  beans  and  pennpoyal,  but  not  much  else. 

Being  somewhat  wilful  in  my  nature,  and  a 
little  independent  in  my  judgment,  I  made  up 
my  mind,  notwithstanding  aU  that  was  said, 
to  locate  in  poor  Needham.  I  found  a  place 
there  of  about  twelve  acres  of  land  on  which 
stands — not  a  palatial  palace,  not  even  a 
French-roofed  modem  residence, — ^but  a  good 
substantial  farm-house,  containing  eleven  rooms 
besides  attics.  The  sitting-room  and  parlor 
are  fifteen  by  sixteen  feet,  and  two  of  the 
bed-rooms  are  of  the  same  size.  There  was 
also  a  small  bam  and  carriage  house,  widi 
sheds  attached  which  belong  generally  to  farm 
houses.  On  the  land  there  are  about  seventy- 
apple  trees  and  about  the  same  number  of 
young  pear  trees,  many  not  in  bearing  yet. 

For  this  place  I  paid  forty-five  hundred  dol* 
lars.  I  bought  a  cow  and. a  heifer  fifteen 
months  old,  for  which  I  paid  one  hundred 
dollars.  I  also  purchased  another  pared  of 
land  of  about  eleven  acres,  for  ^'9^  hundred 
dollars.  This  lot  was  part  pasture  and  part 
wood.  On  the  first  mentioned  purchase  there 
is  about  five  acres  in  sprouts.  For~*fenciog 
the  pasture  I  paid  two  hundred  dollars.  My 
outlay  for  toots  and  other  things  would  amount 
to  another  hundred  dollars.  Making  my 
whole  investment  fifty-foar  hundred  dollars ; 
the  interest  on  which  at  seven  per  cent.» 
would  be  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
dollars ;  to  which  add  eighty  dollars,  the  prico 
of  my  season  ticket  for  a  year,  would  make 
the  wh&le  four  hundred  fifty-eight  dollars  a 
year. 

I  suppose  some  will  ask  the  question,  why 
buy  so  much  land  ?  I  had  five  boys,  four  witn 
me  at  home,  who,  besides  goine  to  school, 
could  do  a  great  deal  about  the  ^ace.  They 
could  milk  the  cows,  plant  and  weed,  as  well 
as  a  man,  and  would  thereby  acquire  the 
habit  of  doing  something  and  taking  care  of 
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someUuDg,  which  would  be  a  training  for  what- 
ever station  they  may  fill  in  after  life.  All 
tfab  is  worth  something, — how  much,  those  who 
^▼e  the  training  of  boys  can  estimate  as  well 
as  myself. 

Well,  then,  altogether  my  rent  was  four 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  a  year.  What 
kind  of  a  place  could  I  get  for  this  money  in 
Boston?  Then  my  family  had  the  benefit  of 
country  air  and  good  schools ;  if  not  quite  as 
ffood  as  Boston  at  present,  we  believe  they  are 
last  improving. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1868, 1  entered  upon 
this  place,  with  which  I  opened  an  account, 
which  was  balanced  on  the  first  of  June,  1869. 
By  which  balance  I  found  the  place  debtor  to 
the  amount  of  three  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents. 
That  is,  I  had  sold  fruit,  butter,  milk  and 
eggs  for  as  much  as  I  had  paid  out  for  labor, 
and  for  meal,  com,  and  otner  things  I  had  to 
porchase  for  the  farm,  less  three  dollars  and 
axty-one<»nt8. 

Now,  then,  what  did  I  have  for  my  four 
hundred  and  sixty- one  dollars  and  sixty-one 
cents  ?  In  the  fint  place,  I  had  a  good  large 
bouse,  pleasantly  located,  to  live  in.  Those 
acquainted  with  dty  rents  can  judge  of  the 
flitnation  and  style  of  house  this  money  would 
liave  paid  for  in  Boston.  Besides  the  use  of 
the  buildings,  I  have  had  all  the  apples,  pears, 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  for  my 
f  amily^s  use ;  I  had  all  the  vegetables  I  wanted 
for  the  whole  jear,  with  potatoes  enough  for 
my  next  planting,  which  are  worth  more  than 
the  debit  balance;  I  had  all  the  eggs  and 
poultry  I  wanted  for  the  year ;  I  had  between 
two  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  pork ;  I  had 
all  the  butter  and  milk  1  wanted  for  my  family 
for  the  vear ;  I  had  all  the  fire  wood  needed 
for  my  kitchen  stove ;  and  on  the  first  of  June, 
1869,  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  I  had 
one  cow,  and  instead  of  a  heifer  fifteen  months 
old*  I  had  a  two-year- old  heifer,  giving  me 
eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day ;  also  one  calf 
ten  months  old,  and  another,  one  month  old. 

So  much  for  a  country  home  in  poor  Need- 
ham.  How  I  did  it,  and  further  details  of  my 
experience  in  farming,  I  will  leave  for  another 
time.  Tuos.  Whitakeb. 

Needham,  Mass.,  Dee.  1,  1869. 


^k)r  the  New  England  Farmer. 
FOBJBiair  AJSIJ}  NATIVB  FAHM  HSU?. 

In  the  New  Englakd  Farmer  of  Novem- 
ber 13, 1  ob^served  an  article  by  Mr.  Jameson, 
of  Irasburg,*  Yc,  entitled  '*IIelp  and  Stock 
for  the  Farm.^' 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Jameson  right,  he  be- 
lieves that  Amei  ican  farmers^  sons  make  supe- 
rior farm  help ; — that  they  understand  the  na- 
ture and  wants  of  cattle,  the  comparative  value 
of  hay,  straw,  and  roots  to  be  fed  to  them,  the 
treatment  of  the  soil,  &c. ;  that  they  are  not 
given  to  smoking,  drinking,  and  profanity, 
and  that  they  are  small  eaters.    The  foreign- 


ers are  represented  as  being  unskilled  laborers, 
given  to  smoking,  drinking  and  profanity,  and 
the  idea  is  expressed  that  the  happiness  of  the 
family  cannot  be  perfect  while  all  their  time  is 
taken  up  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  such  rav- 
enous boarders. 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  J.  makes 
a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  two  classes  of 
help  of  which  he  writes.  Let  us  look  at  them 
for  a  moment. 

I  admit  that  the  American  farmer^s  son, 
raised  upon  his  father^s  &rm,  will  make  a 
skilful  workman ;  at  least,  he  has  a  chance 
to  be  so.  Still  I  do  deny  that  foreigners, 
generally  speaking,  are  unskilled  workmen. 
Why,  sir,  what  makes  the  American  farmer^s 
son  a  skilled  workman,  but  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  work  on  his  f ather^s  farm  P 
And  why  should  not  the  foreigner  be  consid- 
ered a  skilled  'workman  who  has  been  raised 
under  a  superior  system  of  farming  ?  It  is  a 
fact  beyond  dispute,  that  the  system  of'  farm- 
ing in  Europe  is  considerable  ahead  of  the 
system  of  farming  in  New  England.  Farmers 
in  Europe  can  pay  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
a  year  m  rent  for  every  acre  of  land  they  oc- 
cupy, and  make  money  at  that.  Gould  they 
do  so  unless  they  managed  their  business  sys- 
tematically, and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  every 
detail  of  farming  ?  And  why  should  not  men 
trained  up  under  such  a  system  be  considered 
skilful  workmen,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
grown  up  on  fkrms  in  New  England?  Let 
Mr.  Jameson  cross  the  line  into  Canada,  and 
he  will  find  a  system  of  farming  at  least  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  that  of  New  England.  In 
Canada  they  raise  good  stock  and  good  crops. 
Who  are  they  that  own  these  farms  and  raise 
these  crops,  these  cattle  and  sheep  in  Canada? 
Why,  sir,  they  are* mostly  foreigners ;  and  not 
a  few  of  them  are  the  Irish  and  French  of 
which  Mr.  J.  complains. 

Four  years  ago  last  spring,  I  commenced 
farming.  I  had  never  owned  a  farm  before ; 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  the 
city.  Well,  the  farm  was  badly  run  down 
when  I  got  it,  and  that,  too,  by  the  sons  of 
American  farmers.  The  first  year  I  did  not 
cut  hay  enough  on  the  place  to  winter  two 
cows.  Last  winter  I  had  hay  enough  on  the 
place  to  winter  nine  head.  I  think  that  is 
not  very  bad,  do  you,  Mr.  Jameson,  for  a  for- 
eigner, and  a  Scotchman,  at  that ! 

Why  sir,  ivhat  haj  made  this  nation — ^in 
which  we  live  and  of  which  we  are  proud — 
a  first-class  power  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ?  1  claim  that  foreign  skill  and  for- 
eign labor  have  had  very  much  to  do  with  it. 

Another  objection  of  Mr.  J.  to  foreigners  is 
smoking.  I  admit  that  a  ig;reat  many  foreign- 
ers use  tobacco,  but  do  not  many  American 
farmers^  sons  do  the  same,  and  some  of  their 
wives  and  daughters?  If  smoking,  chewing 
and  snuffing  tobacco  is  condenmed  in  the  for- 
eigner, why  not  in  the  native  ? 

Another  objection  of  Mr.  J.  to  foreigners  is 
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their  profanity.  This  is  a  Talid  objection  to 
any  man.*  Profane  Lingaage  is  a  wicked  and 
contemptible  habit,  unworthy  of  everyone  who 
claims  the  name  of  man ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
admit  that  a jereatmany  foreigners  use  profane 
lanji^uage.  But  are  sons  of  American  farmers 
guiltless  of  this  debasing  sin-?  From  my  ob- 
servation in  Europe  and  America  I  am  com- 
pelled to  affirm  that  young  Americans  are 
more  addicted  to  gross  profanity  than  any  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  have  ever  conversed.  Not 
four  hours  since,  I  was  in  a  blacksmith^s  shop 
where  a  few  farmers*  sons  were  talking  to- 
gether. I  do  not  think  that  either  of  them 
spoke  a  sentence  without  using  some  grossly 
profane  word. 

Another  objection  of  Mr.  J.  to  foreigners 
is  drinking  or  intemperance.  Well,  here 
again  I  admit  that  the  Grerman  has  a  liking 
for  his  lager  beer,  and  the  Jrishman  for  his 
whiskey,  but  are  Americans  the  people  to  cast 
the  first  stone  at  those  caught  in  the  veiy  act 
of  "drinking?" 

The  last  objection  to  foreigners,  urged  b^ 
Mr.  Jameson,  is  the  destruction  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  family  in  consequence  of  their 
gluttony — ^'ravenous  boarders"  as  he  calls 
them.  If  this  objection  was  made  consider- 
ately, I  must  pass  it  with  silent  contempt.  If 
it  was  a  thoughtless  remark,  it  deserves  no 
notice. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  to  Mr.  Bullion, 
that  his  best  course  will  be  to  hire  the  best 
men  he  can  find  without  much  regard  to  the 
fact  whether  the  Almighty  fixed  their  birth- 
place on  the  east  or  the  west  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tio  Ocean.  d.  m.  h. 

East  Canaan,  N.  if..  1869. 


XSNGH^SH  FABM  KOBSBB. 

As  Americans  are  aware,  the  English  farm 
horse  is  called  the  "cart-horse,"  being  totally 
different  from  the  trotting  affinities  used  on 
dus  continent.  These  cart  hors^  are  treated 
in  about  the  same  comparative  way  in  respect 
to  the  nags  as  the  laborer  lives  in  comparison 
to  the  more  independent  class.  The  cart  horse 
is  made  to  eat  up  all  the  chaff  blown  from  the 
grain  when  winnowed,  and  as  every  farm  in 
England  grows  more  than  t«:ree  times  the 

?[uantity  of  grain  ever  produced  on  American 
arms,  this  chaff  is  the  main  support,  for  it  is 
sifted  through  selves  for  the  purpose,  the 
coarse  portion  given  instead  of  hay,  and  the 
short,  fine  portion  fed  with  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  grain  (oats  and  split  beans)  in  baits 
given  by  the  "carter,"  whose  duties  consist  of 
making  his  teams  look  fat  and  sleek  on  the 
greatest  (juantit^  of  rough  food  mixed  with  the 
least  grain  possible.  -  The  horses,  from  eating 
so  much  chaff,  drop  in  their  carcass  and  are 
always  very  deep  and  round,  the  geldings  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  mares  in-  foal  when 
viewed  from  a  little  distance,  and  the  great 
objection  by  the  carter  to  going  out  of  a  walk 


with  English  farm  teams  is  that  it  destroys  this 
round  barrel  look,  while  the  farmer  dislikes  to 
see  them  trot,  especially  on  the  road,  because 
their  great  weight  shakes  their  feet  and  legs 
and  brings  on  side  bones,  puffs,  &c.  Four 
horses  go  to  a  wagon  in  a  general  way,  about 
three  tons  besides  the  wagon  being  a  load  on 
fair  roads,  a  small  boy  accompanying  the 
carter.  No  reins  are  used  excepting  when 
ploughing  *'G.  O.,"  for  the  carter  walks  by 
the  side  of  the  horses,  and  in  meeting  on  the 
roads  the  teams  turn  out  for  each  other  en  the 
opposite  side  to  the  one  customary  here,  that 
the  carters  should  ncft  be  between  the  horses 
or  vehicles. 

The  cost  of  keeping  cart  horses  in  England 
is  not  much  more  than  half  what  it  is  to  keep 
the  nags;  "but  will  they  do  as  much  workr' 
says  the  American  farmer.  They  (the  Eng- 
lish) plough  somewhat  deeper  than  the  Am^ 
icans,  and  though  the  teams  are  not  out  so 
inany  hours,  they  keep  pulling  away  all  the 
time  they  are  out,  very  seldom  sweating,  as 
their  immense  bodies  draw  along  whatever  is 
behind  them  with  little  effort ;  in  fact  it  is  not 
much  for  one  of  these  animals  to  walk  awaj 
with  what  would  make  two  of  the  undersized 
ones  here  scratch  a  good  deal  to  start  with. — 
Country  OenUeman. 


FHYBIOLOQT  OF  XOGB. 

Evexy  fowl  has  two  small  oreans  near  tiie 
extremity  of  the  body,  called  the  ovaria.  It 
is  filled  with  elastic  tissue,  and  feels  under  the 
finger  like  sponge.^  The  eggs  are  started  here, 
and  those  which  will  matare  a  year  or  two  or 
three  years  hence  are  in  embryo.  One  is 
forced  up,  is  seized  by  the  stroma,  which  is 
seventeen  inches  long,  and  passed  rapidlv 
through.  When  the  eg^  leaves  the  ovary  it 
consists  of  yolk  only,  but  in  its  passage  tbrou^ 
that  short  canal,  the  yolk  is  surrounded  by 
enough  albumen  to  perfect  the  chick.  'The 
white  of  the  egg  has  in  it  all  that  nature  re- 
quires for  making  bones,  muscles,  blood-ves- 
sels, connecting  tissue,  skin,  and  feathers. 
Just  before  the  egg  leaves  the  body,  this  canal 
has  the  power  of  secreting  lime  for  the  shell. 
This  shows  how  valuable  the  egg  is  as  nutri- 
ment, and  it  also  shows  what  demands  are 
made  for  rich  food  by  a  hen  that  lays  an  egg 
daily.  Besides  what  she  requires  for  her  sus- 
tenance, she  is  called  upon  to  secrete  the  ma- 
terial for  the  body  of  an  entire  chick,  and  also 
retains  for  the  little  creature  sufficient  to  last 
many  hours  after  it  leaves  the  shell.  It  shows 
also  that  a  hen  cannot  make  albumen  so  rap- 
idly, except  out  of  albuminous  food,  such  as 
wheat,  meat,  and  small  animals.  It  is  not  true 
that  there  is  a  certain  number  of  eggs,  and 
that,  this  number  exhausted,  no  more  can  be 
expected ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  secretions  les- 
sen as  old  age  comes  on,  and  latterly  the  hen 
fails  to  have  sufficient  force  to  carry  forward 
the  process.    The  practical  bearing  of  this  is 
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that  we  mast  see  that  the  fowl  is  always  well 
kept.  The  way  to  have  grod  laying  pallets  is 
to  quicken  the  circalation  and  btrengtben  the 

2 stem  by  liberal  nutriment.  In  conclusion, 
e  speaker  referred  to  the  fftct  that  the  yolk 
is  food  for  the  yoang  for  the  first  three  or 
foor  days — that  careful  housewifes  make  a 
mistake  by  attempting  to  feed  them  before  the 
expiration  of  this  time.  Let  the  mother  bird 
have  charge,  and  success  will  be  certain,  for 
she  knows  better  than  any  man  can  what  the 
chick  requires. — Dr.  J.  F.  C  Smith. 


TBBATMllST  OF  A  OOW  BISBASB. 

We  have  had  a  "cow  disease^*  in  ihln  neigh- 
borhood. The  legs  and  teats  were  all  covered 
with  sores  and  blotches.  As  soon  as  we  dis- 
covered it,  I  got  up  the  cows,  started  a  fire  in 
tfce  steamer  to  give  us  plenty  of  hot  water, 
and  four  of  us  went  to  work  washing  and 
fbmeiUinff  the  affected  parts  with  as  warm 
water  as  the  cows  would  bear.  We  also  used 
some  Castile  soap  and  a  little  borax.  The 
latter  is  a  capital  thing  for  cleaning  and  soft- 
ening the  skin,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
bave  used  it  only  that  I  knew  the  men  would 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  such  a  simple  remedy 
M  warm  soft  water  and  soapr.  I  extolled  the 
virtues  of  this  white  powder,  gave  strict  in- 
junctions to  be  careful  of  it  and  not  waste  it, 
and  especially  not  to  put  any  on  the  sores 
until  they  had  been  softened  by  the  hot  water. 
Then  applv  a  little  of  the  borax  and  rub  it  in 
ffently  with  warm  water  and  soap  to  form  a 
uther.  Then  wash  again  with  warm  Water 
and  soap,  and  finally  give  another  thoroagh 
washing  with  warm  water  alone.  In  this  way 
I  succeeded  in  getting  the  legs  and  teats 
washed  thoroughly  clean.  This  Was  the  real 
point.  We  then  rubbed  the  legs,  bag,  and 
teats,  with  crude  petroleum,  and  repeated  it 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  cows  got  well. 
The  disease  has  been  very  general  and  in  some 
cases  quite  serious.  We  do  not  know  what  it 
is.  Some  thought  it  was  the  cow  pox,  but 
that  I  suppose  is  usually  confined  to  the  teats 
and  udder,  while  on  my  cows  the  inside  of  the 
forelegs  were  worse  affected  than  any  other 
parts.  I  attributed  it  to  mosquitoes  or  some 
other  insect. — J.  Harris^  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 


Cows  SuaciNG  Themselves. — I  have  a 
fine  cow,  which  at  three  years  old  acquired 
the  habit  of  taking  her  own  milk.  Unwilling 
to  sacrifice  so  promising  a  heifer,  I  resorted  to 
various  devices  to  breal:  up  the  habit  or  to 
prevent  its  successful  practice — ^the  most  suc- 
ceshf ul  of  which  was  a  light  wooden  frame  of 
light  pins  or  rods,  similar  to  the  lower  part  of 
an  old  fashioned  splint  bottom  chair,  fastened 
on  her  neck  so  that  she  could  not  get  her  head 
around  to  her  side.  This  accomplished  the 
object,  but  it  worried  and  chafed  her,  and  did 
not  allow  of  her  whipping  flies  or  licking  her- 


self.^ It  looked  uncomfortable,  and  I  didnH 
like  it.  La»t  spring  I  secured  a  plain  snaffle 
bit  in  her  mouth,  by  means  of  a  narrow  strap 
passed  over  her  head  between  the  horns  pnd 
earsl  On  two  or  three  occasions  the  hair  on  the 
udder  was  found  ^slightly  smeared  with  saliva, 
but  no  milk  was  ever  taken.  The  bridle  bit 
does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  earing  or 
chewing  the  cud.  It  was  removed  in  Novem- 
ber. ^  The  cow  was  milked  during  the  winter, 
and  is  now  giving  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of  miUc 
per  day,  and  no  indications  of  returning  to 
her  old  habit.— ^.  M.  Hart,  West  Cornwall, 
Gt,,  in  Country  OenUeman. 


^  Why  do  we  Oil  our  Whetstones  P — ^We 
oil  our  whetstones  for  several  reasons.  The 
first  is  that  almost  all  stones,  unless  oiled,  be- 
come glazed  or  burnished  on  the  surface,  so 
that  they  no  longer  abrade  the  metal.  The 
second  reason  is  that  most  stones,  after  being 
oiled,  give  a  finer  edee  than  they  do  in  a  dry 
or  merely'  wet  state.  The  por^of  the  stone 
become  in  a  measure  filled  up  And,  while  the 
action  is  rendered  continuous,  its  character  is 
altered.  A  dry  stone  is  very  apt  to  give  a 
wire  edge  to  a  tool,  and  although  this  somo- 
times  happens  when  oil  is  used,  yet  it  does  not 
occur  nearly  so  often.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  little  carbolic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water 
which  is  used  to  moisten  a  whetstone  or  a 
grindstone  will  greatly  increase  the  friction, 
and  thus  promote  the  action  of  the  stone  upon 
the  steel  instrument.  If  this  be  true,  and 
there  be  no  unforeseen  drawback,  carbolic  acid 
will  prove  invaluable  to  all  who  have  to  shar- 
pen tools  or  grind  metallic  surfaces.—  Mining 
and  Scientific  Freas. 


A  Cheap  Boiler  or  Steamer. — J.  S. 
Seely  of  Kendall  County,  HI.,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  of 
a  boiler  or  steamer  used  in  his  neighborhood 
and  ^hich  he  says  is  the  best  he  has  ever  seen. 
Procure  a  sheet  of  common  sheet  iron,  the 
heaviest  that  can  be  got ;  make  the  sides  and 
the  two  ends  of  a  box  the  sise  of  the  sheet, 
and  nail  the  iron  on  for  the  bottom.  Make 
two  walls  of  brick  or  stone  so  near  together 
that  the  edges  of  the  box  will  be  far  enough 
from  the  fire  so  that  the  sides  will  not  bum. 
The  back  will  want  protecting  by  iron  or  stone. 
The  farmer  will  want  a  chimney  at  one  end, 
and,  if  to  burn  coal,  .will  want  a  grate.  If 
used  to  steam,  the  box  will  not  need  to  be 
more  than  six  or  eight  inches  hish,  with  a  box 
the  same  size  to  fit  tight,  with  suit  bottom,  to 
set  on  top  as  high  as  desired. 

I  have  one  neighbor  who  cooks  fifty  bushels 
at  a  time,  and  another  one  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fuel. 
The  latter  has  two  sheets  riveted  together, 
with  nan  and  box  4x8  feet ;  the  box  miade  of' 
good  nooring,  matched. 
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UaiB  or  THB  BVOW. 


S  cang  ud 
perfect- 
ing th« 
crop*  np- 
on  irbich 
■11  minima- 
ted  beings 
■  nbBiit, 
bnt  tliej  are  pecuUarlf  gratefol  to  ratleu 
man,  who  would  die  of  numotonj  if  beantiTQl 
June  ahould  continue  for  »\x  months.  But 
pleatant  u  h0  tita  changes  of  the  seasons, 
one  can  bardfy  see  the  earth  wrapt  in  it«  white 
mantle,  with  all  its  late  delightful  colors,  va- 
ried scenerj,  fragrant  flowers  and  nnging 
birds,  swept  awaj  by  the  fierce  breath  of  win- 
ter, without  some  feelings  of  sadness.  He 
cannot  regret  the  change,  because  He  who 
holds  the  earth  inllis  hands,  has  ordered  all 
this  in  Infinite  wisdom,  and  we  know  it  is  all 
for  tlie  best.  Nevertheless,  a  sadness  will 
steal  over  ns,  and  this  sbonld  lead  ns  to  look 
for  the  compeniations  which  the  change 
brings  with  it.  There  is  a  bright  side  to  the 
pictaie.  "While  onr  gardens  and  fields  are 
bnried  in  snow,  and  our  roads  are  blocked 
np  with  drifts,  are  there  no  ben^ts  in  this 
winter  coreriag  which  partially  make  np  for 
its  admitted  evils  and  discomforts?"  ITodbabt- 
edly  there  are,  and  especially  so  to  the  far- 
mer. He  would  look  to  it  more  with  an  e;e 
to  profit  than  with  a  poetic  fancf  or  scientific 
researeb;  will  recall  the  old  proverb,  that 
"sDOw  is  the  poor  man's  manure,"  and  look 
for  luxuriant  crops  of  rye  and  grass  to  spring 
np  where  it  has  been  so  amply  protected^ 
He  baa  been  told  that  enow  abounds  in  ammo- 
nia, more,  even,  than  is  contained  in  rain 
water,  as  in  falling,  the  flakes  sift  the  air 
Ihrougb  which  tbey  pass,  and  return  all  the 
.imparities  which  they  gatber,  as  fertilizers  to 
'the  soil.  Snow  has  a  very  coneiderabie  ab- 
.Rorbent  power.  A  writer  illustrates  it  as  fol- 
4ow8 : — Take  a  lump  of  snow  of  three  or  foor 
.iocbes  in  length,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  a 


lamp ;  not  a  drop  of  water  will  fall  from  the 
snow,  but  the  water  as  fait  as  formed  will 
penetrate  or  be  drawn  up  into  the  snow  by 
capillary  attraction.  It  is  by  virtae  of  this 
power  that  it  purifies  the  atmosphere  by  ab- 
sorbing and  retaining  its  noxious  and  noisome 
gases  and  odors." 

Deep  snows  prevent  the  ground  irom  freez- 
ing, operating  like  a  blanket  to  keep  off  cold 
winds  and  preventing  radiation.  Under  these 
circatuBtances  snow  melts  next  to  the  ground, 
and  the  water  supplies  the  springs  and 
streams.  Were  it  not  for  this— in  the  ab- 
sence of  rains — great  inconvenience  would  be 
felt  in  the  want  of  water  for  stock  and  other 
domestic  uses,  as  well  as  to  drive  the  wheel* 
of  factories. 

Snow  absorbs  exhalations  from  the  earth, 
and  when  it  melts  retumd  them  to  the  soil  as 
fertilizing  properties. 

Another  important  use  of  snow  Is  the  pro- 
tection it  affords  to  vegetable,  and  even  ani- 
mal lite,  b  tery  cold  weather,  the  partridgA 
will  plunge  deep  into  the  dry  snow,  entirely 
out  of  the  wind,  and  there  sleep  as  comforta- 
bly as  in  a  nest  of  down.  "Even  in  northern 
latitudes,  there  are  plants  which  require  mora 
or  less  protection  in  winter.  Nature  [Movidea 
for  them  most  wisely,  ^e  hangs  over  them 
the  branches  of  neighboring  trees  and  boshes, 
gathers  about  their  roots  a  many-folded  Man* 
kel  of  dry  leaves,  and  last  of  all,  epreada 
over  them  a  fleecy  mantle  of  snow.  Sweep 
off  the  snow  from  onr  wheat  fields  and  mead- 
ows, and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  crop  would 
be  winter- killed.  The  huda  of  peach  treea 
are  often  killed  in  severe  winters;  butifn 
few  branches  get  nnder  the  snow,  they  pro- 
duce a  splendid  show  of  fruit." 

Dr.  Kane,  in  his  "Arctic  Expedition," 
mentions  finding  vaiioos  plants  in  perfect  coo- 
ditiou  under  the  snow,  which  could  not  have 
lived  uncovered.  He  says: — "Few  of  usat 
home  can  realize  the  protecting  value  of  this 
warm  coverlet  of  snow.  No  eider-down  in 
the  cradle  of  en  infant  is  tucked  in  more 
kindly  'than  the  sleeping  dress  of  winter  about 
this  feeble  flower  life."  , 

To  the  farmer,  there  is  another  compensa- 
tion. The  snow  enables  him  to  enter  upon 
woodlands  and  haul  off  fuel  and  timber,  where 
he  c5uld  accomplish  but  little  with  wheels; 
and  to  work  in  awamps,  to  drain  tbem,  or  to 
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take  away  their  rich  deposits  of  mack  to  fer- 
tQize  higher  lands. 

These  and  many  other  considerations  are 
so  many  compensations  for  the  loss  of  beanti- 
fnl  landscapes  and  freshly-growing  crops  in 
the  summer  months. 

Nature  is  never  at  fault.  Man  oflen  is.  If 
he  does  not  like  some  of  her  changes,  it  is 
wise  in  him  to  tnm  the  sadness  which  they 
cause,  into  sunshine,  by  more  careful  research 
into  the  wonderful  life  about  him. 


THB  EYID  OF  A  HOB8E. 

HaTing  occasion  to  drive  a  few  nights  since 
when  it  was  so  dark  that  one  *'could  not  see 
his  hand  before  him,'^  we  were  led  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  an  old  and  faithful  horse,  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  to  inquire,  Can  a 
hone  see  in  the  dark  better  than  a  man  P  In 
this  case,  on  one  or  two  instances,  he  seemed 
to  have  lefc  the  road,  and  if  continuing  so  for 
fifty  rods,  would  be  likely  to  plunge  down  an 
embankment  into  a  pool  not  pleasant  to  bathe 
ID,  in  a  cold  and  dark  night.  He  was  pulled 
to  the  right,  but  insisted  on  going  directly  for- 
ward, or,  as  it  se^ed,  to  the  kft.  Upon 
placing  the  head  near  the  dasher  of  the  car- 
riage,  and  turning  the  ear  forward,  it  was  ev- 
ident that  the  animal  was  not  walking  upon  the 
grass ;  but,  the  road  being  a  little  sandy,  it 
could  not  be  decided  whether  he  was  in  it,  or 
not.  So  be  was  allowed  to  take  his  .  own 
course,  and  brought  us  safely  through  the  per- 
ils of  that  night. 

The  question,  "Can  a  Horse  see  better  tTum 
a  nutn  in  the  dark  ?*'  was  then  clearly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  horse. 

The  circumstance  related  led  us  to  read 
some  accounts  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  of 
the  horse,  and  to  examine  drawings  illustrat- 
ing it.  If  all  who  drive  a  horse — whether  it 
be  light  or  dark — would  do  the  same,  they 
would  not  only  feel  more  safe,  but  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  wonderful  wis- 
dom which  framed  an  optical  instrument  of 
such  exquisite  workmanship  and  mechanism ; 
one  so  admirably  fitted  to  collect  the  luminous 
rays  which  come  to  the  eyes  of  a  horse  from 
the  numberless  objects  he  passes  when  in  use. 
A  special  provision  is  displayed  in  it,  fitting 
him  to  endure  the  strongest  glare  of  a  tropical 
sun,  such  as  is  reflected  from  the  desert  wastes 
be  is  called  to  pass  over. 


Unlike  the  pupil  of  a  man^s  eye,  that  of  the 
horse  is  oblong,  instead  of  round,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  op- 
ening rapidly  contracts,  so  that  the  pupil  looks 
like  a  mere  line.  The  edges  o^  the  iris — that 
colored  ring  which  surrounds  the  pupil — ^then 
nearly  touch  each  other.  The  luminous  rays 
are  thus  excluded.  As  darkness  comes  on, 
the  iris  moves  back,  so  that  the  animal  sees 
just  about  as  well  as  when  it  was  light.  But 
when  it  gets  to  that  "darkness  which  may  be 
felt,*'  it  is  hardly  probable  that  a  horse  would 
feel  as  safe  as  in  the  daylight. 

Another  singular  fact  is,  that  the  horse  has 
no  eyebrows.  T?ie  eyelashes  are  peculiarly 
arranged  so  as  to  guard  against  the  ingress  of 
too  much  light,  or  of  insects.  There  is 
another  beautiful  arrangement,  too,  about  the 
borse'seye,  to  clear  it  of  dust  or  of  other 
matter  that  is  annoying.  '*Ck>ncealed  within 
the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  is  a  triangular- 
shaped  cartilage,  called  the  haw.  It  is  con- 
cave within,  exactly  to  suit  the  globe  of  the 
eye ;  it  is  convex  without^  accurately  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  membrane  lining  the  lid ;  and  the 
base  of  it  is  reduced  to  a  thin  or  almost  sharp 
edge.  At  the  will  of  the  ammal  this  is  sud- 
denly protruded,  passes  rapidly  over  the  eye, 
and  shovels  up  every  nuisance,  mixed  with 
tears,  and  then,  being  speedDy  drawn  back, 
the  dust  or  insect  is  wiped  away  as  the  carti- 
lage again  passes  under  the  comer  of  the  eye.^* 
It  is  not  man  alone  that  is  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made. 

These  brief  explanations  may  give  the  night 
traveller  confidence  in  his  beast,  and  be  the 
means,  perhaps,  of  returning  him  safely 
home,  al^ough  bewildered  by  the  '^blackness 
of  darkness"  which  had  ^shonded  him. 


BUTTHB-MAKINO  IN  WINTBB. 
The  chemical  man  of  the  New  York  Far- 
mers^ Club  stated  recently  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry that  when  perfectly  sweet  cream  is 
churned,  the  butter  globules  are  broken  by 
mechanical  action  alone,  and  the  product  is 
apt  to  be  mashed  or  greasy,  the  grain  being 
destroyed.  When  the  cream  is  slightly  soured 
the  lactic  acid  helps  chemically  to  weaken  the 
casein  coverings  of  the  globules.  The  butter 
comes  more  quickly,  and,  all  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  it  is  better  to  have  the  cream  some- 
what  sour.    Many  practical   butter  makers 
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find  that  by  heating  the  milk  by  putting  the 
pan  after  the  milk  is  strained  over  a  kettle  of 
hot  water,  that  there  is  little  trouble  in  making 
butter  from  sweet  cream  in  the  winter  season. 
On  this  subject  we  find  the  following  remarks 
by  Mr.  X.  A.  Wiliard  in  the  Western  Rural. 

The  food  on  which  a  cow  Is  kept,  has  ccjnsidera- 
ble  influence  not  only  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  bnct«>r  she  will  yield,  but  on  the  lime  required 
in  churning.  If  bran,  oats,  and  com  meal  be  given 
to  the  cow  in  connection  with  the  potatoes,  the 
cream  will  be  of  better  quality,  and  will  be  more 
easily  churned  than  that  made  from  potatoes  and 
hay  alone.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  when 
neither  grain  nor  meat  is  fed  to  cows  in  fall  and 
winter,  in  addition  to  hay,  and  the  extra  feed  is 
composed  of  materials  of  which  starch  and  sugar 
and  water  are  the  chief  ingredients,  the  cream  re- 
quires to  be  churned  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
Chat  produced  from  food  containhag  a  good  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen. 

Ihere  is  another  troable  in  fall  and  winter  that 
often  retards  the  chuming-^the  milk  and  cream  are 
not  kept  at  an  even  temperature.  If  the  milk  id 
allowed  to  freece  and  thaw  or  to  fall  to  a  low  tem- 
perature while  being  set  for  cream,  there  is  more 
diifitiulty  in  getting  the  butter  speedily.  The  milk 
or  cream  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  fifty 
degrees.  Where  no  conveniences  are  had  for  keep 
ing  the  milk  at  ihe  proper  temperature  while  the 
cream  is  rising  in  fail  and  winter,  good  results 
mny  be  obtained  in  scalding  the  milk  by  placing  it 
In  a  pan  over  hot  water  on  the  btove.  As  soon  as 
a  little  "crinkle"  is  observed  on  the  outer  edges  of 
the  thin  coat  of  cream  which  rises,  remove  the  pan 
to  a  room  of  moderate  temperature  or  where  the 
Cemperatore  does  does  not  tall  below  fifty  degrees, 
and  tbe  cream  will  not  only  ri^e  rapidly,  but  can 
bo  churned,  geuerally,  with  facility.  Tbe  proper 
scalding  of  the  milk  will  be  ea^iiy  learned  by  ex- 
perimeut.  If  scalded  too  much,  the  amount  of 
cream  will  be  dioiiaished. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

GOaNTB7  HOMSS  FOB  GZT7  PSOPUO. 

Desirable  as  a  country  home  may  be  to 
many  of  Ihe  people  whose  business  is  in  the 
city,  1  would  not  advise  all  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. There  are  many  in  the  city  who 
are  to  all  intenta  and  purposes  city  people.  If 
the?  go  into  the  coultry  at  all  for  a  home,  it 
will  be  either  because  sheer  necessity  compels 
it,  or  because  it  is  fashionable.  A  few  wealthy 
men  can  afford  both  a  city  and  a  country  res- 
idence,— one  for  summer  and  the  other  for 
the  winter.  Such  men  can  afford  to  do  as 
they  please. 

cut  as  a  general  rule,  those  whose  feelings 
and  preferences  are  entirely  with  the  city  do 
not  enjoy  themselves  in  the  country,  particu> 
larly  in  the  more  remote  suburban  towns. 
Their  are  towns  so  near  the  city  as  to  be  al- 
most city  itself ;  in  these  towns  many  might 
enjoy  themselves  who  would  be  lonely  indeed 
a  few  miles  further  out.  Even  city  people 
may  enjoy  themselves  in  such  a  location.  But 
without  a  real  love  of  the  country,  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  homes  in  these  retired 
localities  shoiild  not  be  allowed  to  induce  one 


to  make  the  experiment.  However  mnch  thej 
may  enjoy  tbe  summer,  when  winter  comes 
and  they  find  themselves  awa^  from  the  thea- 
tre, lectures  and  other  entertainments  and  city 
society,  they  will  forget  the  enjoyment  of  the 
summer  and  become  disgusted  with  what  they 
term  the  solitude  and  loneliness  of  the  country, 
and  desire  to  get  back  again  to  the.city  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  to  the  lover  of  the  cotmtry 
there  is  no  loneliness  in^uch  a  situation.  He 
finds  ample  means  of  enjoyment  and  amuse- 
ment. If  one  loves  his  books  and  his  family, 
he  need  never  be  lonesome ;  but  then  there 
are  neighborhood  gatherings  and  sociables 
which  make  the  coontry  enjoyable  to  one  who 
likes  the  country  and  country  people. 

But  every  one  from  the  city  will  not  buy 
from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  of  land.  Many 
could  not  if  they  would,  and  would  not  if  they 
could.  They  may  net  all  have  four  or  five 
boys ;  they  might  not  all  have  a  taste  for  the 
farm,  though  they  loved  the  garden.  Many 
would  love  to  pick  the  peas,  to  dig  ihe  new 
potatoes  half  an  hour  before  they  were  boiled 
— so  very  different  from  the  shrivelled,  wilted 
ones  they  are  compelled  to  take  in  the  city, — 
or  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  nice  choice  ripe 
fruit  of  their  own  raising.  For  these  pur- 
poses a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  land  would 
be  sufficient.  Otherd  might  choose  to  keep  a 
cow  in  order  to  have  fresh  mi!k  and  fresh  but- 
ter. In  this  case  they  would  want  from  two 
to  three  acres, — the  quantity  depending  on  cul- 
ture and  quality.  Plenty  of  these  homes  can 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  and  I  would 
advise  all  who  buy  in  the  country  to  buy  at 
least  one  quarter  of  ^n  acre  of  land.  In 
some  suburban  towns  the  houses  are  so  near 
together^  that  there  is  little  choice  between 
them  and  the  city. 

My  own  tendencies  are  to  the  country,  al- 
though bom  and  brought  up  in  a  manufactur- 
ing town  in  England,  and  toe  greatest  part  of 
my  life  having  been  spent  in  manufacturing. 
Yet  my  love  of  country  life  and  tbe  farm 
have  a  rather  curious  and  not  perhaps  an  un- 
interesting origin.  My  father  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  and  even  in  England  was  con- 
sidered a  good  farmer.  But  like  thousands  in 
this  country  he  was  attracted  by  the  apparently 
readier  and  easier  way  to  competence  and 
wealth,  to  business  in  the  town.  His  fate  was 
like  that*  of  thousands  of  others  that  leave  the 
farm  and  whom  we  never  hear  from — financial 
ruin.  We  always  hear  of  those  who  succeed, 
but  those  who  fail  are  forgotten.  He  always 
considered  it  as  a  mistake  that  he  left  his  firm ; 
to  his  family  it  certainly  was  a  misfortune. 

When  a  boy  I  attended  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures; one  on  Galvanism,  Electricity  and 
Pneumatics,  and  tbe  other  on  Chemistry. 
These  lectures  created  in  me  a  taste  for  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  save  direction  to  my 
subsequent  studies.  Auer  having  (studied  in- 
organic chemistry  for  a  time,  I  turned  my  at- 
tention to  organic  chemistiy.    I  was  astcm- 
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isiied  and  delighted  when  the  idea  burst  upon 
me  that  farming  was  the  science  of  chemistry 
redooed  to  practice.  To  mj  mind  the  fanner 
became  a  new  man,  and  farming  a  new  busi- 
ness. The  doctor  I  had  always  regarded  as  a 
man  of  science,  ds  were  professors,  &c. ;  but 
that  the  awkward,  clumsy,  ignorant  farmer 
\rtLS  al^o  a  man  of  science — ^a  chemist — was 
new  and  wonderful  indeed  to  me.  This  was 
before  I  had  read  Liebig. 

I  give  these  particulars  to  show  how  I  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  fanning,  and  how  natural  it 
was  for  me  to  look  to  the  country  for  a  home, 
and  to  buy  land  as  I  stated  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle, I  had  done. 

My  desire  from  the  time  of  my  discovery  of 
the  connection  of  chemistry  with  farming  has 
Jbeen  to  be  a  farmer;  but  destiny  -and  I  be- 
^ve  there  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends, 
igh  hew  them  as  we  will, — has  thus  far  pre- 
.    Sted  me  from  gratifying  my  desires. 
,  with  this  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  this 
'  ^  of  the  country,  when  but  a  boy,  I  often 
bilted  farmers  with  my  father,  and  was  able 
'(give  scientific    reasons  for  many  of  the 
J  figs  which  were  done  by  them,  and  for  oth- 
J  ji  which  they  said  should  not  b^  done,  but 
"i  which  they  were  able  to  give  no  other  na- 
-;•  than  that  they  had  been  taught  so  to  do, 
'  • '[so  not  to  do,  by  those  who  had  preceded 
on  the  same  land.    As  I  became  older  I 
these  -excursions  alone,  as  opportunity 
sred,  and  I  generally  spent  my  holidays 
the  farmers,  studying  chemistry,  while 
were  spendbg  their  time  in  foolery  or 
ikenness.    I  also  studied   anatomy   and 
bysiology,  with  reference  to  farm  stock, — 
Lipg  the  study  of  sheep  a  specialty.    I 
kve  continued  to  read  whlateTer  I  could  find 
agriculture ;  and  I  remember  a  few  years 
ago  of  being  laughed  at  by  my  friends,  and 
'  scolded  by  my  wife,  because  I  accepted  a 
i  present  from  a  friend  of  a  wheelbarrow  full 
of  the  Nsw  Emgiakd  Farmer  and  Country 
Qentleman,    These  I  read  and  studied,  be- 
lieving that  the  many  empty  shelves  in  my 
lirain  nad  better  be  filled  by  this  knowledge 
Ihan  by  none. 

\  Having  £aid  thus  much  of  myself  and  of 
^tion  to  others,  agunst  rushing  thoughtlessly 
Into  the  country,  I  must  reserve  further  details 
>f  my  farming  operations,  promised  last  week, 
for  another  occasion.  .  Tho8.  Whitaksr. 
Nudhjm^  Ma98.^  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farvur, 

ABB  OBSIUDr   COBN  8TAI«K8  MJSAJT 

JPODDBBP 

Gentlbmkn  : — In  the  Springfield  Republic 
canCs  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Dec.  8,  at  Pittsfield,  Dr.  Lor- 
ing  is  reported  as  saying  that  ^* green  com 
stalk*  are  'the  poorest  and  meanest  fodder 
ever  given  to  a  cowJ*^ 

This  statement  is  certainly  from  very  high 


authority;  and,  so  far  as  the  report  shows, 
was  accepted  by  the  Board.  It  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  is  at  variance  with  most  of  the  state* 
ments  which  I  have  seen  in  the  agricultural 
papers.  On  the  contrary,  both  green  and  dty 
corn  stalks  have  been  considered  among  the 
best  fodder  for  cows  in  milk. 

It  is  the  practice  of  others,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  sowing  a  part  of  an  acre  with 
com  by  the  side  of  the  pasture,  so  that  in 
August  and  September,  when  the  pasture 
grass  was  getting  dry,  I  could  have  some- 
thing green  for  l£e  cows.  I  have  inoariably 
found  an  increase  of  milk,  while  tbe  quality 
was  in  no  degree  impaired.  So  in  late  au- 
tumb  and  early  winter  my  cows  are  fed  in 
part  with  dry  com  fodder,  and  as  I  have  be- 
lieved to  advantage. 

Let  us  have  the  experience  and  opinion  of 
practical  farmers  in  this  matter.  If  we  have 
been  wasting  our  time  in  raising  and  feed- 
ing out  the  **poorest  and  meanest  fodder  eser 
givers  to  a  cow,^^  let  us  know  it. 

Then  again.  Dr.  Loring  says,  **oleaginous 
matters  are  bad /or  milkers, ^^  **(7of7»,  cotton 
seed  and  oU  meal  are  of  this  nature,  and  are 
the  ruin  of  thousands  of  cows.  He  had 
spoiled  25  to  80  in  a  herd  of  50  on  his  own 
farm,  in  three  years  by  this  jneans,^^  He  re- 
commends "eetWy  cut  hay,  rowen  and  roots  f^ 
so  do  I ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  what 
he  condemns. 

When  cotton  seed  meal  first  came  into  use, 
and  tJhe  price  was  low,  I  used  it  freely,  and 
for  several  winters  with  no  apparent  injury. 
Linseed  meal,  too,  when  I  had  occasion  to 
buy  feed,  I  have  found  good  for  cows  in  milk, 
both  increasing  the  quantity. 

But  I  have  led  more  com  meal  than  of  both. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season  I  grind  com  on 
the  cob,  and  when  hard,  the  com  alone,  and 
have  never  doubted  the  benefit  of  com  meal 
to  the  cows. 

Now  as  to  the  injuiy  to  the  udder:  *\firsi 
one  teat  then  another,  twenty  to  thirty  cows 
spoiled  in  three  years,  and  then  to  the 
butcherJ*^  Was  it  all  owing  to  the  oleaginous 
matter^ 

In  an  experience  of  some  fifteen  years  with 
Ayrshire  and  other  cows  and  heifers,  I  have 
never  had  trouble  with  but  one  cow  in  this 
way,  and  she,  coming  in  two  or  three  times  in 
mid  summer,  with  only  grass  feed,  and  giving 
fifcy  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  being  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  I  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  allaying  inflammation ; — ^yet  at  twelve 
years  old,  she  is  a  good  cow,  with  four  sound 
teats.  Another,  at  fifteen  (also  Ayrshire)  is 
soimd  and  hale,  fed  as  above. 

A  few  winters  a^o  a  practical  fanner,  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  bemg  out  of  butter,  went 
to  the  store  with  a  bag  of  com  to  buy  some  at 
tbe  then  high  price  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Upon  thinking  the  nuitter  over,  he  decided  to 
give  his  cows  some  com  meal  instead  of  swap- 
ping the  com  for  pale  winter  butter,  when  &a 
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found  hiB  cows  to  yield  the  golden  article, 
and  if  they  were  ruined  he  kept  it  to  himself. 

I  approve  of  a  mixed  feed,  say  wheat  or 
rjre  shorts,  with  other  meals ;  and  I  had  sup- 
posed this  to  accord  with  the  practice  and  the 
best  authorities  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Amherst,  Mass.^  Dec.  10, 1869.         L.  s. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer m 


The  success  of  '*D.  M.  H./'  as  mentioned 
in  Farmer  of  Dec.  11,  in  increasing  the  fer- 
tility of  his  farm  is  truly  commendable,  and  I 
trust  be  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  inethod 
by  which  he  increased  his  products  from 
barely  enough  to  winter  two  cows  in  1865,  to 
a  8u6icien<nr  for  nine  head  in  1868. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  most  European 
countries,  and  in  China,  there  are  instances  of 
remarkable  productiveness  resulting  from 
frood  management.  I  experience  great  satis- 
faction in  reading  of  the  processes  of  agricul- 
ture in  foreign  lands  and  am  inclined  to  adopt 
them  as  far  as  practicable.  But  I  know  that 
most  of  the  foreign  population  employed 
among  us  are  not  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
a  farm  and  to  advise  and  direct  in  the  outuiy  of 
large  amounts  of  money  that  are  expended  by 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  professional 
men  who  have  accumulated  fortunes  and  wish 
to  retire  to  farms ;  a  class  represented  by  "Mr. 
Baliion,*'  in  the  article  criticised  by  ''D.  M. 
H.^'  He  is  probably  aware  that  the  men  who 
in  England  manage  farms  so  well  as  to  pay  a 
rent  of  f  10  or  920  per  acre  and  still  make 
money,  are  not  seeking  work  in  this  country 
at  from  $20  to  $30  per  month.  He  also 
knows  that  a  farmer^s  son  who  has  shared  in 
all  the  labors  of  the  farm,  is  likely  to  under- 
stand the  business,  and  that  if  be  has  that 
other  qualification,  ''a  determination  to  be  a 
farmer,'^  because  he  likes  it,  he  would  be  de- 
nrable  help. 

There  is  no  loss  so  great  to  a  country  as 
that  of  its  young  men.  The  most  fertile  soil, 
immense  forest  of  choice  timber,  rich  mines  of 
gold  do  not  make  a  wealthy  country;  but 
bleak  rocks  and  desert  sands,  with  the  intelli- 
gent productive  labor  of  young  men,  may  be- 
come a  powerful  and  wealthy  State. 

In  New  England  the  farmers  send  cattle, 
horses,  and  ouer  productions  to  the  cities  and 
4emand  and  receive  a  price  in  return*;  but  the 
young  men  they  raise  up  to  maturity,  the 
richest  treasures  they  possess,  the  most  costly 
and  valuable  of  all  their  productions,  are  sent 
as  a  free  gift  to  the  cities,  while  they  are  de- 
pendent on  transient  help  to  carry  on  the 
farms.  The  owners  of  these  farms  soon  become 
old,  feeble  and  discouraged;  their  buildings 
decay  and  finally  old  cellars  scattered  through 
the  land  become  sad  mementos  of  once  flour^ 
bhing  neighborhoods. 

Now,  Mr.  ••D.  M.  H.,"  if  you  want  to  hire, 
aotwidustanding  your  defence  of  foreigners,  I 


venture  to  advise  you  to  hire  your  own  son. 
Do  not  refuse  him  the  wages  you  so  freely 
give  to  others,  but  pay  him  honestly  and  gen- 
erously. If  yon  have  not  a  son,  it  is  your 
duty  to  encourage  some  other  farmer's  son  in 
jour  vicinity,  who  is  free  from  bad  habits,  and 
desires  to  give  his  honest  productive  labor  to 
some  one  near  home.  You  have  not  the  in- 
terest of  your  town  at  heart  if  you  try  to 
crowd  out  any  such  young  man  for  the  sake 
of  hiring  for  a  few  months  some  Scotch,  Irish, 
or  Chinese  laborer,  who,  when  he  departs 
takes  his  wages  with  him,  instead  of  spending 
it  in  your  own  town,  as  your  son  would  do,  for 
a  farm  or  stock. 

Then  in  regard  to  boarding  farm  help,  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  praictice  of  having 
a  farm  house  for  the  laborer  and  his  family,- 
while  the  proprietor  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  privacy  desirable  in  the  family  circle. 
I  have  in  my  mind  a  case  of  this  kind,  where 
the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  farm  brings  no 
burden  upon  nis  family,  and  his  home  in 
ffeniality,  sociabDitpr  and^ harmony  is  a  model. 
His  farmer  enjoys  like  blessings  in  a  comforta- 
ble cotta^  near  b)r ;  his  work  is  well  done, 
the  farm  is  productive,  Uie  stock  thriving.  If 
both  these  families  were  together,  it  would 
detract  from  the  happiness  of  each.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  amon^  the  Scotch,  but  Ameri- 
cans have  some  consideration  for  their  wives, 
and  if  a  man  has  gained  wealth  and  desires  a 
happy  home  on  a  farm  he  would  naturally  de- 
sire to  see  his  wife  happy  and  enjoy  her  com- 
pany ;  but  if  he  filled  bis  house  with  strong, 
able-bodied  men,  hired  from  the  streets  at 
random,  and  boarded  them  at  his  table,  over 
which  his  wife  presided  and  for  which  sh*  pro- 
vided, it  would  not  add  to  the  happiness  or  th« 
family. 

In  villages  and  cities,  the  married  man 
works  by  the  day  or  month  or  year  and  boards 
at  home.  What  extensive  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer boards  all  his  help  in  his  family,  yet 
does  he  not  get  faithful  service  ?  This  idea 
is  advanced  considerately  and  is  in  accordance 
with  practice  in  England  and  Scotland.  Do 
the  owners  of  vast  estates  there  board  all  their 
help  in  their  own  houses,  or  do  the  tenants 
have  wives  and  the  laborers  have  wives, 
who  cook,  wash  and .  mend  for  them.  I 
expect  the  '^silent  pontempt^'  of ''D.  M.  H.*' 
will  explode  at  this  idea  of  allowing  a  laborer 
a  home  and  a  wife,  as  it  did  at  the  idea  of  hir- 
ing a  farmer's  son  to  work  on  a  farm. 

Z.  £.  Jameson. 

Iraaburg,  Vt,^  Dec.,  1869. 


—American  dairying  now  represents  a  capital  of 
$700,000,000.  The  cheese  product  of  1867  sold  for 
$26,000,000,  and  the  butter  produce  of  New  York 
alone,  was  nearly  85,000,000  pounds,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  cheese  made  72,000,000  pounds.  The  value 
of  these  products,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate, 
was  950,000,000. 
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aXTBACTS  AND   BBFIiDBB. 


^         PLAN  FOB  ▲  BABN. 

I  wish  to  build  a  bam  next  spring,  and  being  a 
joang  be^rinner  at  building,  I  wish  to  get  a  good 
plan.  Having  read  something  aboat  building  in 
the  New  £k gland  Fabmeb,  I  thought  perhaps 
joa  coald  famish  jne  with  some  plan  or  a  book 
that  has  bam  plans.  I  wish  to  build  one  with  a 
cellar  under  it  for  cattle,  &c.,  to  cost  about  $1200. 

Wuiport,  Cotm,,  1869.  Wm.  H.  Tatlob. 

Rbxabks.— We  have  published  several  plans 
for  bams  In  the  Fabmbb,  and  we  have  one  now  in 
the  bands  of  the  engrayers,  which  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  design,  however,  does  not  em- 
brace a  cellar.  This  might  be  supplied  by  the 
builder.  If  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Fabxbb 
who  have  bams  that  they  think  will  suit  our  cor- 
respondent will  send  us  plans  we  will  have  some 
of  them  engraved.  With  care  in  giving  the  size 
and  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  bam 
an  artistic  drawing  is  not  necessary.  The  general 
plan  and  arrangement  are  the  essential  parts. 
Let  US  have  plans  and  specifications  of  a  fpw  real 
fhrmer's  bams,  such  as  are  yearly  filled  with  hay 
and  grain,  which  are  found  to  be  convenient  and 
comfbrtable,  and  which  can  be  bailt  by  farmers  of 
ordinary  means,  and  not  the  mere  castles  on  paper 
of  the  architects,  which  will  cost  more  than  the 
fium  would  sell  for  after  it  was  built. 

^  FATAL  CATTLB  DI8BA8E. 

I  have  recently  lost  six  head  of  cattle.  The  first 
three  dropped  dead.  I  did  not  know  that  any- 
thing ailed  them.  The  first  one  was  a  calf,  six  or 
seven  months  old,  the  next  was  a  cow  four  years 
old,  the  next  a  two-year-old  heifer.  Soon  after- 
wards a  valuable  bull  died.  Chunks  of  matter 
run  but  of  his  mouth  that  looked  like  his  litter. 
The  next  that  died  was  a  yearling  heifer.  Her 
noanare  was  black  and  blood  came  through  her. 
She  was  in  great  'distress.  I  noticed  that  she  was 
sick  at  night,  and  she  died  the  next  morning. 
The  last  one  was  a  cow.  She  grew  poor  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  I  could  not  discover  that  any- 
thing ailed  her  till  a  day  or  two  before  she  died. 
Clots  of  blood  came  through  her  a9  large  as  one's 
fist.  She  eat  well  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  she 
died.  I  gave  her  sulphur,  Kaltpetre,  soap  and  milk, 
lard,  rum,  lime,  &c.,  for  about  two  weeks.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  have  lost  cattle  in  the  same  way. 

Hbman  Mobsb. 

YTotsrdtfry,  Vt,  Nov.  23, 1869. 

Rekabks.— ^Wo  should  fear  that  these  animals 
had  accefs  to  some  poisonous  matter  which  pro- 
duced inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  gullet 
and  intestines. 

MILK  OB  PVBBPBBAL  FBVBB. 

I  wrote  you  a  short  time  ago,  asking  a  name  for 
a  disease  in  cattle,  which  I  imperfectly  described. 
In  reply  yon  say  you  think  it  is  puerperal  or  milk 
fever.  8ince  making  the  inquiry  referred  to, 
there  have  been  two  more  faul  cases  where  the 
symptoms  were  almost  exactly  like  the  case  I 
mentioned.  One  of  the  last  cases  was  a  venr 
large  and  valuable  cow,  owned  by  Mr.  Leander  8. 
Mowry,  that  calved  about  noon  the  6th  lost.,  and 
did  well  so  far  as  anything  connected  with  calving 
was  concerned.  By  noon  the  next  day  she  could 
not  get  up,  nor  could  Mr.  Mowry  with  any  means 


he  had  at  hand  get  her  up.  She  died  that  night  by 
10  o'clock.  With  the  exception  of  swelling  very 
much  more,  she  appeared  to  be  sick  Just  the  same 
as  the  other.  I  saw  her  opened,  and  with  others 
examined  closely  evenr  part.  There  was  no  in- 
flammation of  the  womb,  nor  was  there  in  the  first 
case,  and  with  the  exception  of- one  lung  being 
almost  black,  I  could  see  nothing  amiss.  The 
stomach  was  perfectly  naiural,  and  no  one  of  quite 
a  number  present  could  tell  what  caused  her 
death.  The  other  cow  I  did  not  see,  but  was  told 
her  svmptoms  and  appearance  on  examination 
arter  death  were  nearly  or  quite  the  same  as  the 
one  I  spoke  of  first  Some  persons  said  over-feed- 
ing was  the  cause ;  but  as  one  had  been  fed  one 
quart  com  meal  per  day  the  past  season ;  one  with 
two  quarts,  and  the  other  probably  never  had  any 
meal,  I  think  feed  did  not  do  it.  As  the  flow  of 
milk  did  not  cease  in  either*  case.  I  thought  it 
could  not  be  milk  fever,  as  I  haa  always  been 
told  the  opposite  was  the  case  In  that  disease,  still 
if  men  of  your  experience  say  such  is  the  case  I 
must  of  course  yield  that  point.  As  there  is  con- 
siderable anxiety  felt  in  this  vicinity  in  regard  .to 
this  sickness,  hope  you  will  reply  once  more  and 
oblige  SxKBX. 

CumberJamdf  it.  2.,  Nov.  27, 1869. 

Remabxs.— These  cases  of  disease  demand  the 
carelYil  study  of  some  skilful  veterinary  surgeon 
on  the  spot.  If  you  have  no  such  competent  man, 
call  on  some  intelligent  physician.  Puerperal 
fever  Is  believed  to  be  eminently  contagious.  The 
fact  that  there  have  been  several  cases,  would 
rather  confirm  the  idea  that  that  is  the  disease. 
The  black  appearance  of  the  lung  complicates  the 
afiiiir,  and  indicates  pneumonia. 


WHITB  LBOHOBlf  AND  BBAHMA. 

Seeing  Friend  Shepardson's  inquiry  about  the 
best  variety  of  hens  for  laying  and  chickens,  I 
will  give  my  experience.  I  prerer  the  White  Leg- 
horn as  they  are  great  layers  and  non- sitters,  if 
you  can  give  them  a  good  warm  place,  as  the  best 
for  eggs  alone,  and  the  Pea>combed  Light  Brah- 
mas  as  the  best  for  raising  chickens;  but  would 
preflar  a  cross  between  these  two  as  the  best  fowl 
for  all  purposes  that  I  have  ever  kept.  The  chicks 
from  this  cross  will  mature  earlier,  and  the  hens 
will  not  want  to  sit  as  often  as  the  pure  Brahmas, 
and  will  lay  much  better  during  the  winter  months 
than  any  other  breed  that  I  have  had  any  experi- 
ence with,  and  I  have  had  and  tried  most  all  of 
the  manv  kinds  that  now  abound.  In  crossing  the 
above  mentioned  fowls  I  have  been  the  nu>st  suc- 
cessfdl  by  using  a  Brahma  cock  and  Leghom  hens. 

D.  o.  a. 

BrotensviUe,  West  Windsor,  Vt.,  Dee.,  1869. 

SINQULAB  BXOBESCENOB  ON  A  OOW. 

Not  long  since  I  chanced  to  see  a  very  peculiar 
mark  or.  malformation  on  the  back  of  a  very  nice 
thoroughbred  Durham  cow.  The  excrescence  con- 
sisted of  a  homy  subbtance  growing  on  both  sides 
of  the  back  bone.  Just  in  the  rear  of  the  shoulders, 
and  covering  a  space  of  a  foot  square.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  skin  and  lays  down  with  its  ends 
somewhat  tnmed  up.  The  scales  or  flakes  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  Arom  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  more,  in  width,  and  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are 
very  stiff,  yielding  only  to  great  pressure,  when 
the  point  breaks  off.  These  flakes  are  sometimes 
tom  off,  rapturing  the  flesh  badly,  causing  it  to 
bteed.  One  flake  as  large  as  my  hand  lays  close 
to  the  skin  or  flesh  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
scab  fastened  by  the  ooiing  out  of  matter  which 
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baa  dried  on  and  become  bard.  -^Tbe  cause  of  tbia 
Btraoge  pbenomenon  is  unknown  to  any  person  wbo 
has  ever  6een  it.  Can  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  or  any 
of  your  readers,  accoant  for  it  or  prescribe  a 
remedy  ?  Zen. 

lAvermore  FcUU,  Me,,  Nov.,  1869. 

Beiiabkb.— Malformations  are  not  nncommon 
In  eicber  animals  or  vegetables.  Darwin  remarks 
that  "all  wbo  bave  studied  monstrosities  believe 
tbat  they  are  fftr  more  common  with  domesticated 
than  with  wild  animals  or  plants.*'  Their  causes 
are  little  understood.  Why  some  people  have  six 
fingers  or  an  extra  toe  or  other  peculiarity  or 
''mark"  is  not  easy , even  for  the  learned,  to  say; 
nor  is  easier  for  them  to  say  when  the  cause  that 
produced  these  anomalies  occurred.  We  don't 
know  even  the  cause  of  warts,  and  we  cannot  tell 
the  cause  of  the  malformation  described  by  our 
correspondent.  Can  any  reader  of  his  article  give 
the  desired  information  ? 


DB8TROTINO  ALDEBS.         • 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  kill  alders. 

Thomas  WiXiSON. 
North  Becktt,  Maas.,  Dee.  13,  1869. 

Remarks.— Another  correspondent,  "Farmer," 
makes  a  similar  biqubry.  The  old  rule,  when  peo- 
ple had  more  faith  in  the  moon  than  they  bave 
DOW,  was,  we  believe,  to  cnt  alders  in  the  old  of 
toe  moon  in  August,  if  you  wished  to  have  them 
die  dead.  But,  whether  yon.  have  faith  in  the 
moon  or  faith  in  nothing,  we  will  recommend  the 
last  of  August  as  the  proper  time  to  cut  alders. 
Cut  them  close  to  the  ground,  or,  better,  into  the 
mud,  80  that  the  scythe  may  pass  over  the  stubs. 
Burn  them  when  dry.  The  next  summer  mow 
the  grass,  weeds  and  alder  sprouts  that  may  spring 
up,  and  the  alders  will  be  to  blame  if  they  trouble 
you  much  afterwards.  If  yon  can  flow  the  land 
on  which  the  alders  grow,  and  keep  it  flowed  all 
summer,  you  may  kill  them  in  that  way. 


BODA  ASH. 

What  is  soda  ash  ?  Where  manafkctnrcd,  and 
what  is  its  commercial  value  ?  p.  o.  t. 

FiUnJield,  N.  H.y  Dec.,  1869. 

Remakks. — Soda  Ash  is  crude  or  impure  car- 
bonate of  boda.  We  cannot  say  where  it  is  manu- 
factured. I(s  commercial  value  is  given  weekly 
in  the  Farmer,  in  the  "Whoksale  Prices,"  under 
the  heading  of  **Drngs  and  Dyes."  The  quotations 
last  week  were  S|  and  3|  cents  per  pound.  We 
have  experimented  with  compofting  it  with  muck 
on  a  email  scale,  when  the  cofet  was  considerably 
higher  than  now,  and  our  impn'ssion  was  that  it 
was  too  cobtly  for  extended  use  as  a  manure. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

I  propose  to  give  an  account  of  a  crop  of  com 
raified  by  me  this  year,  which  is  not  exactly  a 
failure,  nur  yet  a  great  succe8^,  but  one  that  may 
perhaps  bo  improved  upon  by  some  of  your  read- 
ers. FuiluiCtf  in  fanning  when  fairly  reported 
arc  tomt'tinieH  as  profitable  to  others  as  succesBes. 
The  bcbt  crops  that  I  have  ever  raised,  or  seen  raised 


in  my  neighborhood,— and  our  soil  is  naturally  very 
good  for  com — is  about  60  bushels  of  shelled  com 
to  the  acre.  Reports  have  been  circulated  of  late 
years  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre,  while  with  us  40  bushels  are  accounted  a 
fair  crop.  Consequently  the  fhimers  of  these  re- 
ports are  very  much  ahead  of  us  in  the  art  of  ex- 
aggeration, or  we  are  much  behind  them  in  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture. 

I  planted  27  quarts  of  com  on  about  three  acres 
of  land  where  potatoes  grew  last  year;  all  but 
about  one- fourth  of  an  acre  being  sward,  broken 
up  last  spring.  The  manure  was  all  ploughed  in. 
The  com  on  the  sward  land  was  much  inferior 
to  the  rest,  not  starting  as  eariy  nor  making  as 
rapid  growth.  On  the  old  ground,  the  manure 
was  drawn  on  in  December,  and  laid  in  heaps  of  a 
suitable  size  for  spreading  all  winter.  On  that  the 
com  was  earlier  and  much  better  than  that  where 
the  manure  was  drawn  on  in  the  spring.  Not 
having  kept  an  account  of  the  cost  of  raising  com 
before,  I  had  supposed  that  the  cost  was  less  and 
the  profits  greater ;  but  thus  the  account  stands  :— 

Drawing  85  loads  of  manure,  4  cattle  and  man 

tH  days,  $10  M 

Bpreadlog  8)tf  days  8  26 

PlonghlDg,  4  cattle,  1  man  and  boy,  8)^  days  5  28 

Harrowing,  4  cattle  and  man,  2  days,  9  00 

Planting,  2  men  2^  days  7  60 

Oultivatlng,maD,  horse  and  boy,  twice  lengthwise 

and  once  cruaawlae.  2)^  dajw  0  87 

Hoeing  once,  1  man,  6  days  7.00 

PlouKhing,  both  ways  with  ahovel  plough,  horse, 

man  and  boy,  B^  days  14  12 

Manure,  80  eoraa  $6.00  per  cord,  eetimating'ene- 

fonnh  taken  up  by  the  corn  crop  87  60 

Interest  on  land  1%  00 

Taxes  3  CO 


Total  expense  $185  90 

The  crop  amonnted  to  180  bushels  shelled  com     # 
measured  in  the  bin  by  taking  the  cubic  feet, 
allowance  being  made  for  bhrlnkage,  at  $1.45 
per  bushel  $188  60 

Leaving  a  balance  of  profit  on  8  acres        $  62  61 

I  charge  nothing  for  harvesting,  husking,  &c, 
nor  give  any  credit  for  three  tons  com  fodder  an<| 
about  30  bushels  ears  refbfse  com. 

Japing,  N.  5.,  Dec. ,  1869.       ^  M.  J.  Harvbt. 

FARMING  BY  A  CRIPPLED  BOLDIER. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  "A  Scmbber 
of  Bush  and  Brier,"  in  Weekly  Farmer,  Nov.  6, 
Monthly,  pag#  674, 1  will  give  the  experience,  not 
of  myself,  butof  oneof  my  neighbors,  with  whoso 
circumstance,  I  am  nearly  as  well  acquainted  as  if 
it  was  my  own  experience. 

At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  a  man  whom  I 
will  call  Sanford  was  wounded  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. He  had  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  with 
six  hundred  he  bought  twelve  acres  of  land,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  your  corrp^pondent.  He  had  one 
cow,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  money  he 
bought  another  cow,  a  hor^e,  and  a  second-hand 
wason  and  barness,  and  moved  on  his  place  in  the 
spring.  The  land  was  formerly  a  good  strong  ROil, 
very  stony,  and  had  been  run  pretty  hard.  There 
was  the  manure  from  three  head  of  cattle  and  one 
horse  on  the  place,  which  he  spread  on  a  small 
piece  after  ploughing,  and  planted  to  corn,  raL^ing 
a  pretty  fair  crop.  About  one-half  acre  around  the 
buildings  he  planted  to  carrots  and  other  routs, 
and  albo  one-half  acre  to  carrots  on  niy  land  on 
shares.  These  roots  were  a  great  help  towards 
wintering  bis  6tock.  He  also  raised  one  acre  of 
potatoes  on  his  own  land,  which  he  also  UbCd  in 
wintering  his  stock. 

Being  partially  crippled  he  could  not  command 
full  wages,  but  whenever  be  had  a  chance  ha 
worked  ont»  taking  whatever  he  could  earn,  and  at 
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■ome  kinds  of  work  be  could  do  as  much  as  anj 
one.  I  myself  paid  him  two  dollars  per  day  to 
work  tbronghout  haying  time,  it  being  dry  at  the 
time  and  he  con  Id  do  as  much  at  that  as  any  one. 
When  not  at  work  for  others  or  on  his  own  crops, 
he  was  clearing  his  land  of  stone,  brash,  &c.,  and 
otherwise  improving  it.  Early  in  the  fall  I  per- 
suaded him  to  draw  a  quantity  of  mu^k  from  my 
swamp  and  pat  into  hfs  barnyard,  which  more 
than  doubled  the  quantity  of  manure,  a  part  of 
which  he  applied  to  his  meadow  and  the  rest  to 
his  planting  ground,  of  which  he  cultiyated  no 
more  than  he  bad  manure  for.  He  also  set  ont  a 
large  strawberry  bed  in  his  garden,  from  which  he 
sold,  the  second  year,  nineteen  dollars  worth  of 
berries.  He  has  used  considerable  plaster  on  his 
meadow  and  pasture,  which  has  had  a  good  effect. 

To  make  a  lung  story  short,  he  has  gone  on  im- 
proTiDg  his  land  until  he  now  keeps  four  cows 
and  one  horse  on  his  little  fiEirm  or  twelve  acres, 
and  he  actually  sells  more  from  his  place  than  one 
of  my  neighbors  does  from  fifty-three  acres,  and 
his  place  will  now  bring  him  him  sixteen  hundred 
dollars.  He  has  perhaps  laid  out  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  in  repairs  to  the  bulldingSrinclud- 
ing  his  own  labor, — ^be  having  done  all  ihe  work 
himself.  .It  is  true  that  farm  produce  was  higher 
then  than  now;  but  you  will  observe  that  the 
most  he  had  to  sell  was  his  butter  and  his  own 
labor  when  not  employed  at  home,  and  these  are 
two  proaucts  that  have  not  as  yet  been  affbcted  by 
the  decline  of  prices,  and  they  will  probably  be 
about  the  last  things  affected  thereby.  I  think 
that  **8crubber''  may  take  courage  firom  this 
man's  experience,  and  remember  that  energy  and 
perseverance  will  accomplish  very  many  seem- 
ingly  impossible  things. 

If  a  crippled  soldier  can  accomplish  such  things 
on  twelve  acres  of  poor  land,  what  ought  we,  who 
have  oar  health,  to  do  oh  oar  handred-acre  farms  ? 
Truly  more  tban  any  of  us  do.  I  confess  that  I 
have  learned  many  things  of  this  man,  and  his 
methods  of  farming ;  and  the  reason  I  write  this 
Is  that  others  may  profit  by  his  experience,  if  they 
will.  B. 

Oak  Hill,  N,  F.,  Dec.,  1869. 


BTOOKINO  COSir  BO  AS  TO  CUBE  THE  TODDBB. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Dec.  18,  Messrs.  "E.  O.  and 
H.  M.  D."  abk  how  to  cure  corn  fodder.  I  find  it 
a  Tery  easy  matter  to  cure  it  perfectly.  Take  a 
atout  smooth  pole,  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
three  incbes  in  diameter  at  the  largest  end,  put 
two  leg-i  in  the  large  end  with  an  inch  auger,  three 
feet  eight  inches  long,  and  three  feet  apart  on  the 
ground;  bore  an  inch  hole  three  feet  firom  the 
legs  horizontally  through  the  pole ;  fit  a  pin  two 
feet  long,  60  that  it  will  go  through  half  its  length, 
and  you  have  a  stooking  horse.  Go  into  the  field 
between  the  second  and  third  rows,  cut  and  set 
up  before  and  behind  the  pin,  on  both  sides  of  the 
borse,  about  twenty  hiils,  which  make  a  stook  large 
enough.  When  enough  is  set  up,  take  in  one 
hand  a  good  strong  double  band  of  rye  or  oat 
stii'aw,  put  both  arms  around  the  stook  and  fetch 
it  together  tight  as  possible,  turn  over  the  tops 
and  bind  dov^-n  close  to  the  ears  tight  as  you 
can.  In  tying  down  the  tops,  be  carefal  not 
to  move  the  bats  from  the  ground.  If  corn 
is  cat  up  before  too  ripe,  before  it  falls  down 
and  becomes  crooked  every  way,  and  is  setup 
np  firmly,  pointing  a  little  to  the  centre  and  placed 
equally  on  all  sides,  and  each  stalk  standing  on 
the  ground,  it  will  save  and  cure  perfectly,  so  that 
any  quantity  can  be  packed  in  a  mow  without 
heating.  The  whole  operation  depends  on  the 
workman ;  if  a  man  undertakes  it  that  don't  care 
for  the  difference  between  a  hill  of  com  lying 
down  and  one  standing  np,  he  won't  make  it 


stand.  If  some  lies  half  way  down  and  some 
stands  np,  or  if  as  much  again  is  set  up  on  one 
side  of  the  frame  as  on  the  other,  and  all  twisted 
round,  it  certainly  wil!  not  stand ;  and  if  it  don't 
stand,  it  won't  cure.  If  the  operation  is  well  done 
success  will  be  sure.  But  there  are  many  that 
pretend  to  stook  in  this  way,  that  can't  make  a 
stook  stand  any  how.  As  I  before  said,  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  workmanship  of  the  one  who  puts  up 
the  stooks.  W.  S.  Grow. 

Wesibcro\  Mast.,  Dee.  20, 1869. 


SWELLED  SHEATH  IS  HORSES. 

My  fhther  once  had  a  valuable  horse  that  was 
troubled  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  GriflSn's,  of  Annis- 
quam,  Mass.,  mentioned  in  Farmer  of  December 
18,  and  cured  him  by  washing  and  digging  out  the 
sheath  with  the  fingers,  u<>iug  castilc  soap  and 
water  blood  warm.  After  that  give  the  horse  gen- 
tle exrrcise.  If  the  first  operation  fails  to  effect  a 
cure,  wash  it  ont  asain  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Kensington,  N.  H,,  Dee.  20, 1869.  J.  K. 


POTATOES. 

I  raised  seven  kinds  of  potatoes  this  year,  vis.: 
Jackson  Whites,  Orinos,  Stevens',  Davis*  Seedling, 
Goodrich  Seedling.  Prince  Albert  or  Irish  Pippins, 
and  a  few  Early  Rose.  The  Jackson  White  and 
Orlno  were  hardly  worth  digging,  being  very 
small  and  rough.  The  Irish  Pippins  were  poor 
and  watery.  The  other  kinds  were  extraordinarily 
good.  The  Stevens'  are  better  for  fall  and  early 
winter  eating.  Goodrich  and  Davis'  seedlings  are 
good  keeping  varieties;  good  table  potatoes  for 
spring  and  summer.  A  neighbor,  whose  farm  ad- 
joins mine,  says  his  Jackson  Whites  were  very 
good— the  best  variety  he  raised.  Another  neigh- 
bor claims  the  Irish  Pippins  are  the  best  he  raised. 
I  planted  half  an  Early  Rose,  but  did  not  get  an 
extraordinary  yield.  C.  Martin  planted  fifteen 
Early  Rose  which  produced  eight  bnshel,  but  they 
rotted  so  badly  that  he  removed  ihem  from  his 
cellar.  Two-thirds  decayed  soon  after  digging. 
J.  House  planted  less  than  one  bushel  of  the  Chili 
or  Chilian  Pink,  which  produced  seventeen  bushels 
of  grand  eating  potatoes. 

FOTATO  WASHER. 

.  While  speaking  of  potatoes,  I  would  recommend 
the  potato  washer.  Have  used  one  six  months. 
It  washes  potatoes  well  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
which  would  take  twenty  minutes  at  least  to  wash 
by  hand.  It  is  a  gre^it  help  to  a  farmer's  wife,  and 
is  also  convenient  for  washing  potatoes  for  hogs. 

THE  BEAN  BRAGS. 

I  have  made  no  count  of  beans  raised  this  year, 

*but  last  year  I  raised  a  stalk  from  one  bean  which 

bore  230  pods,  whfjh  from  actual  count  and  esti- 

mate  contained  1400  beans.    This  shows  what  the 

Thousand  and  One  bean  can  do. 

A  GOOD  PORK  BABBSL. 

For  a  small  family  that  uses  but  little  pork,  a 
large  stone  jar— -they  can  be  had  that  will  hold  the 
salting  pieces  of  a  200  pound  pig-rmakes  a  capital 
pork  barrel.  Park  tightly  with  plenty  of  salt,  and 
ahoaye  keep  a  UUle  eaii  above  the  brine. 

CHICKENS. 

Last  spring  we  had  six  hens  of  the  Brahma 
breed ;  sold  $6  50  worth  of  eggs,  and  raised  thirty- 
six  chickens,  of  which  twenty-six  were  sold  for 
$25  00,  at  twenty  cents  per  pound.  Have  a  good 
hen  house,  and  think  it  cost  no  more  to  keep  them 
shut  np  than  it  does  Vb  let  them  run  after  they  get 
big  enough  to  damage  the  garden  and  grain  crops 
near  the  house.  Give  them  plenty  of  water. 
Forty  hens  will  drink  a  pailful  in  a  day  when  eat- 
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lug  dry  feed.  Hare  fed  with  groand  corn,  and 
sometimes  corn  and  oats  groand  together  wet  up 
with  boiling  water,  fed  when  cold.  Have  ajso  fed 
mixed  corn  and  oats,  boiled  potatoes,  &c.  Hope 
no  one  wiii  think  I  am  trying  to  tell  a  big  chicken 
story.  I  can't  do  it  this  vear,  bat  witb  a  little 
more  experience  and  a  few  hints  from  the  Fasmbr 
perhaps  I'll  try  another  year.  c.  f.  s. 

BerM,  Vt ,  Dee.  20, 1869. 


■  CBAKBBB&IES  ON  VPLAKB. 

Can  yoa  give  me  any  information  in  regard  to 
raising  cranberries  on  hill  plough  land?  What 
macare  should  be  used)  and  how  mach,  and  how 
fkr  iqMurt  should  they  be  set,  and  when  ? 

A  SUBSORIBBB. 

North  Prttcoit,  Most.,  Dee,  13, 1869. 

Rbxabks.— We  think  that  cranberries  on  hill 
or  dry  land  should  be  treated  very  mach  as  you 
would  treat  apple  trees  or  com  on  a  wet  meadow ; 
and  that  is  not  to  put  them  there  at  all.  We 
should  expect  about  as  good  success  in  raising  fish 
in  a  sheep-pasture,  as  cranbeqrles  on'  diy  land. 
The  cranberry  is  a  water  plant,  and  we  believe 
that  all  attempts  to  grow  it  contrary  to  its  nataral 
instincts  have  proved  failures. 

bslibvino  chokbd  cattlb. 

In  the  Fa&meb  of  December  11,  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  an  apparatus  for  relieving  choked 
.animals.  The  gag  is  all  correct,  but  there  are 
strong  objections  to  patting  a  stiff  broom  handle 
down  the  throat.  Instead  thereof  use  a  slim  rod, 
the  size  of  a  whip  handle,  put  a  wooden  ball  id, 
the  shape  of  a  Minnie  bullet,  on  the  small  end,  as 
large  as  will  go  through  the  hole  in  the  gag— con- 
cave end  down— and  fasten  it  on  so  that  it  will 
not  be  pulled  off;  oil  or  grease  the  ball  before  us- 
ing. This  can  be  used  with  perfect  safe^  from 
injury  to  the  gullet. 

Another  remedy  is  to  apply  a  small  qpantity  of 
saltpetre  to  the  roots  of  the  animal's  tongae.  It 
makes  them  cough  so  violently  that  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  remove  the  obstruction  and  give  immediate 
relief.  c.  b.  p. 

WaUrhwy,  Vt.^  Dee.  19, 1869. 


BLOODY  KILK. 

We  have  a  valuable  three  year  heifer,  which  has 
given  bloody  milk  from  one  teat,  for  more  than 
two  months.  Bean  meal,  tincture  aconite  and 
garget  have  all  failed  to  effect  a  cure.  She  is  a 
very  nice  heifer,  or  I  should  not  feel  so  particular. 
What  can  be  done  for  her  ?  G.  D.  Babton. 

ChetUr,  Vt.,  Nov.  14, 1869. 

Bexabks.— Try  salt-petre,  half  an  ounce  twice 
a  day,  dissolved  in  her  drink  or  feed,  and  bathing 
half  an  hour  at  a  time  with  warm  soap-suds^  daily. 

OBADB  DUBHAK  TBABLINO  8TBBB8. 

A  notice  of  my  steer  calves  was  published  last 
January — Monthly  Fabmbb,  page  145— which  at 
ten  months  old  weighed  1400  pounds.  They  now 
measure  six  feet  in  girth.  They  have  not  been 
weighed  recently,  but  are  estimated  at  2150  pounds. 
They  had  nothing  but  grass  daring  the  summer. 

WiLLIAK  F.  Looxis. 

Lanffdon,  N.  H.,  Nov.,  1869. 


—It  is  reported  that  nearl/ one-half  of  the  pota- 
toes raised  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine  will  be 
lost  by  the  dry  rot. 


AGBICUIjTnBAIi  IT2BMB. 

—The  Iowa  Homeetead  estimates  the  avera^ 
cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  In  Iowa  at 
not  less  than  eighty  cents. 

—The  students  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
have,  during  the  past  term,  earned  one-half  their 
board. 

—In  Wisconsin  $80,000  have  been  added  to  the 
ftinds  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State 
tJniversity  by  the  sale  of  agricultural  college  lands 
during  the  past  year.  These  sales  will  add  an  in* 
come  of  about  9^)00  annually  to  its  fund* 

T-Those  keeping  horses  should  twice  a  week 
throw  into  the  maoger  a  handfol  of  salt  and  ashes. 
Mix  them  by  puttiog  in  three  parts  of  salt  to  one 
of  ashes.  Horses  relish  this,  and  it  will  tend  to 
keep  them  in  good  flesh  and  their  hair  short  and  fine. ' 

—A  farmer  in  Bakersfield,  Vt.,  during  the  past 
dairy  season  has  made  from  fifteen  cows  3000  lbs. 
of  batter.  He  sold  it  for  45  cents  a  pound,  real- 
ising $IZ50.  He  also  raised  ten  calves,  dow  worth 
9100,  and  1000  pounds  of  pork,  which  he  sold  for 
9130— making,  as  the  proper  income  of  the  dairy, 
91580,  besides  supplying  his  family. 

—Secretary  Boutwell  has  sent  a  circular  to  the 
Collectors  of  Customs  directing  them  not  to  allow 
the  landing  of  any  animals  from  Europe  without 
a  certificate  from  a  Consul  that  they  are  free  firom 
any  contagious  disease.  This  has  been  done  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  a  hoof  and  mouth 
disease  in  Europe. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  CulHvaior 
had  a  young  horse  whose  nose  was  covered  with 
warts,  many  of  which  were  tender,  bleeding,  and 
very  troublesome.  He  dissolved  half  a  pound  of 
alum  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  with  a  brush  or  cloth 
wet  the  warts  twice  each  day  for  ten  days  and 
they  &I1  disappeared. 

—The  Prairie  Former  says  that  the  law  passed 
three  years  ago  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  pro- 
hibitiDg  the  importation  of  Texan  and  Cherokee 
cattle,  has  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by 
Judge  Gillespie ;  but  does  not  give  the  ground  on 
which  the  decision  is  based.  Hundreds  of  suits 
through  the  States  have  been  brought,  and  some 
of  them  tried,  with  varying  results,  under  that  law. 

—Iowa  is  larger  than  New  York  or  Pennsylva- 
nia-larger than  New  England,  without  Maine — 
and  more  productive  than  all  of  them  put  together. 
She  has  thirty-five  million  acres  of  rich,  black 
mould,  and  to-day  a  clean  farrow  can  be  turned 
over  thirty  million  of  these  acres.  Although  less 
than  five  millions  are  under  cultivation,  they  pio- 
duced  last  year  eighty-five  million  bushels  of  grain. 

—Where  an  old  oow  or  an  old  horse  is  kept 
singly  it  is  generally  found  in  good  condition,  but 
when  either  are  put  with  others  it  declines  in  flesh 
and  animation.  On  account  of  poor  teeth  they 
cannot  masticate  their  food  as  rapidly  as  others, 
and  as  mangers  are  usually  constructed,  the  more 
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Tigoroiu  animals  rob  tbe  weaker  ones.  So  saye 
tbe  Ohio  Fanmer  to  enforce  the  admonition  to  take 
good  care  of  the  old  animals. 

— A  wortliy  ftrmer  in  Bgremont,  Mass.,  sitting 
at  his  fireside  the  other  eyening,  was  disturbed  by 
a  heavy,  sospicioas  moTement  ontslde,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  it  was  a  bear.  Peering  through 
the  darkness  he  saw  a  large  black  otject,  and  he 
•ets  his  dogs  on  it,  bat  the  supposed  bear  beat  them 
off.  Getting  his  gun  he  levelled  the  animal,  and 
found  on  handling  the  carcass  that  he  had  slangh- 
(ered  his  old  and  yaluable  black  hog. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Wnttm  Bwral,  who 
eared  a  oow  of  garget  by  giving  her  at  first,  as  di- 
rected, four  pieces  of  poke-weed  root,  about  the 
sise  of  a  butternut,  but  finding  she  ate  it  greedily 
gave  her  in  half  an  hour  nearly  two  quarts,  or  all 
ahe  would  eat,  says,  <*I  find  when  a  cow's  milk 
organs  are  all  right  th^  will  not  eat  the  poke-weed 
root;  but  when  the  milk  gets  disordered  they  eat 
of  U  greedily  till  they  have  enough,  when  they 
atop,  and  you  needn't  try  to  make  them  believe 
it's  good  any  longer.** 


BOBT  BUGAB. 

After  having  been  engaged  in  experiments 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  for 
sereral  years,  a  Prussian  chemist  succeeded  in 
1799  in  producing  several  loaves  which  were 
presented  to  the  king.  During  the  blockade 
of  1812  its  manufacture  was  commenced  in 
France.  In  1866  reports  from  1426  factories 
in  France  and  seven  other  adjoining  European 
nations  showed  a  production  of  680,000  tons, 
lliis  success  in  Europe  has  encouraged  us  to 
hope  that  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  might 
be  successful  in  this  country,  especially  at  the 
West.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made 
at  different  times  and  in  different  sections  have 
not  be^i  aa  encouragbg  as  was  hoped.  A  few 
weeks  since  we  published  a  rather  unfavorable 
account  of  the  enterprise  at  Chatsworth,  HI., 
where  a  large  capital  was  invested  and  as  was 
supposed  the  most  skilful  workmen  were  em- 
ployed. But  it  is  said  that  the  season  has  been 
▼ery  unfavorable  in  that  section  to  most  crops 
the  past  year,  and  particularly'  so  to  the  growth 
of  beets. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
copy  from  the  Prairie  Farmer  the  following 
particulars  of  a  more  successful  attempt  at 

beet  sugar  making  in  Wisconsin : — 

Mr.  A.  Otto,  a  practical  German  sugar-maker, 
left  his  native  country  with  a  small  "kit"  of  tools 
and  machinery,  some  beet  seed,  &c.,  intending  to 
visit  California  and  experiment  with  the  beet  for 
sugar  there.  On  his  way  to  this  country,  falling  in 
with  an  intelligent  couittiymaii,  his  attention  was 


called  to  the  vicinity  of  Fond  dn  Lac  as  very  sim- 
ilar, in  quality  of  land,  to  the  best  sugar  districts 
of  Germacy.  Arriving  here,  he  visited  tliat  place, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  at  once  decided  to 
try  the  experiment  there,  and  last  year  located 
aboot  four  miles  from  that  town,  on  leased  land» 
planted  four  acres  of  beets,  and  fitted  up  cheap 
and  simple  apparatus  for  mannfacturing.  The 
crop  turned  out  well,  and  proved  rich  in  saccha* 
rine  matter,  vielding  a  good  quality  of  sugar. 

His  operations  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  A. 
D.  Bonsteel,  a  citizen,  and  ex-mayor  of  the  city, 
who  carefhlly  watched  the  progress  of  the  work- 
ings of  Mr.  Otto,  and  became  so  well  convinced  of 
the  profltableness  of  the  enterprlee  that  he  entered 
into  a  business  arrangement  with  him  for  the  pres- 
ent year.  Eighty  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
and  planted  to  beets,  and,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favorable season,  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  soil 
gave  them  a  good  crop  of  beets.  More  machinery 
was  obtained,  and  the  manufacture  is  now  being 
prosecuted  most  saccessfblly :' about  1000  lbs.  of  a 
good  quality  of  coffee  sugar  being  turned  oiA:  ev- 
ery twenty-four  hours,  wiCh  improviox  results  as 
the  work  progresses.  The  crop  is  sufficient  to  oc- 
cupy the  works  for  at  least  four  and  one-half 
months,  which  will  give  an  aggregate  of  125,000 
to  135,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  method  of  manufacture  is  not  unlike  that 
pursued  at  Chatsworth,  the  beets  being  grated  flue, 
the  juice  extracted  bv  centriihgal  machinery,  when 
it  Is  delhcated  by  milk  of  lime,  pnriQed  by  gas  and 
charcoal  filters  and  then  reduced  to  the  sugar  point 
in  vacuum  pans.  It  Is  then  poured  into  coolers, 
where  it  granulates.  It  is  then  prepared  for  mar- 
ket by  separating  the  syrup  by  centrifhgal  ma- 
chines. 

The  locslity  of  Fond  du  Lac  seems  to  embrace 
all  the  requisites  to  make  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
a  prominent  feature  there ;  a  soil  of  black  sandy 
loam,  underiaid  with  friable  red  clay,  resting  on 
gravel;  abundance  of  pure  soft  water,  obtahied 
from  Artesian  wells,  bored  to  the  depth  of  100  feet, 
giving  a  strong  flow  of  water  for  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  surface;  cheap  fhel  obtained  at  a  low 
piice  from  the  numerous  saw  mills  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  cheap  and  abundant  labor,  which  is  al-- 
ways  obtainable  in  the  town  at  a  few  noun' notice, 
and  both  railroad  and  water  communication  with 
the  outer  world. 

The  beets  are  planted  fifteen  inches  apart,  each 
way,  and  have  been  cultivated  the  past  year,  al- 
most entirely  by  hand  labor;  another  season,  with 
increased  acres,  suitable  machinery  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  field  culture. 

With  the  light  we  now  have  on  the  subject,  it 
seems  as  though  there  was  no  industrial  enterprise 
in  the  West,  deserving  of  more  attention  or  more 
sure  of  giving  good  returns  for  the  capital  invested, 
and  the  day  seems  not  distant  when  the  great  West 
will  be  supplied  with  sugar  fh>m  home  factoriesp 
and  then  turn  the  tide  towards  the  sea-board, 
eventually  driving  foreign  sugar  from  our  markets. 


Hbbbford  STEEKs.^In  a  business  letter  to  this 
office,  a  correspondent  speaks  of  a  pair  of  matched 
Hereford  steers,  which  he  had  recently  seen,  one: 
year  and  five  months  old,  weighing  2000  pounds,, 
owned  by  BenJ.  Clark  of  Russell,  Mass.  They  took, 
the  first  premium  in  their  class  at  the  Hampden. 
Union  Fahr  at  Blandford. 


Sales  of  Stock.— Mr.  J.  A  Harwood,  Littleton,. 
Mass.,  has  lately  sold  to  George  Hoover  of  Canal- 
Fulton,  Ohio,  the  Short-horn  bull  calf  MaH,  got  by 
Roan  Frince  6870,  out  of  MatHe  NewelL 
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F&r  the  New  England  Farmer. 
CX>UVTBY  HOMXB  FOB  0IT7  FSOFIJD. 

In  my  last  I  omitted  one  consideration  that 
my  wife  reminds  me  should  never  be  over- 
looked by  any  city  family  that  contemplates  a 
country  home,  and  that  is  the  preferences  of 
the  wife.  Indeed,  she  thinks  the  question 
should  be  decided  by  the  wife  rather  than  by 
the  husband.  After  being  in  the  stir,  excite- 
ment and  perplexity  of  business  all  day,  the 
man  might  find  in  the  quiet  of  his  home  an 
agreeable  relief  and  contrast ;  but  the  woman 
who  has  spent  the  whole  day  there,  and,  if  in 
the  winter,  without  scarcely  seeing  a  neighbor, 
might  find  the  seclusion  monotonous  and  irk- 
some in  the  extreme.  Such  a  residence  should 
be  attempted  by  few  city  lidies,  and  never 
without,  careful  consideration.  If  one  is  sat- 
isfied that  she  can  make  the  sacrifice — and  a 
sacrifice  at  first  it  would  be  to  most  dty  la- 
dies— ^from  her  love  for  her  diildren  and  for 
home  cares  and  duties,  the  trial  may  be  made. 

I  found  on  an  examination  of  the  soil  of 
Needham  that  thoush  somewhat  gravelly  and 
sandy,  it  was  not  what  might  be  termed  poor. 
It  is  warm  and  quick.  There  is  in  the  town 
a  large  amount  of  peat  meadow.  These  are 
two  desirable  combmations  of  soil.  The  soil 
of  my  first  purchase  is  a  combination  of  clay 
and  sand ;  sand  enough  to  make  it  light  and 
loose,  and  clay  enough  to  keep  it  from  blow- 
ing away.  The  gentleman  of  whom  I  pur- 
chased it  had  owned  it  four  years.  He  had  ap- 
plied lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  considerable 
manure  bought  m  Boston.  The  old  farmers 
made  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  him ;  called  him 
•the  Boston  fanner,  &c.  When  he  bought  the 
place  it  sustained  a  cow  and  a  horse.  The 
iirst  winter  I  was  on  it  I  kept  two  cows,  a 
two-year-old  heifer,  and  one  cau*.  This  win- 
ter I  keep  three  cows,  one  heifer,  and  two 
calves.  I  entered  upon  the  place  the  first  day 
of  June, — ^not  a  good  time  to  make  improve- 
ments. One  thing  I  had  learned  from  obser- 
vation in  England — that  whenever  I  found 
stock  well  kept,  I  found  land  well  cultivated, 
and  a  wealthy  farmer,  though  he  only  hired 
his  land ;  but  where  I  found  poor  stock,  I 
found  poor  land  and  a  poor  farmer,  though  he 
might  own  the  land.  Findmg  that  manure 
was  eleven  dollars  a  cord,  I  said  I  cannot 
afford  to  pay  that  price,  nor  can  I  afford  to 
buy  special  fertilizers,  yet  I  must  manure 
highly. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  editor  of  the  Farmer, 
paid  me  a  visit  in  the  fall  of  1868.  He 
said  **you  will  soon  keep  five  head  of  full 
.•grown  cattle  on  this  place.^^  I  feel  sure  I  can 
do  more  than  that,  and  make  the  place  pay 
.£r«m  year  to  year.  I  have  no  peat  meadow, 
i)ut  1  can  buy  as  much  meadow  muck  deliv- 
•ered  at  the  bam  as  two  horses  can  comforta- 
bly draw,  for  a  dollar  and  a  hsXL  The  first 
thing  I  did  on  commencing  operations,  was  to 
sbuy  three  pigd.    The  boys  picked  up  the  ap- 1 


pies  as  they  dropped  from  the  trees,  whidi, 
with  the  small  potatoes  were  fed  to  the  pigs« 
which  were  kept  in  a  part  of  the  cellar  under 
the  small  bam,  which  had  a  cemented  floor. 
Feat  muck  and  sods  from  the  way  side,  po- 
tato tops,  weeds,  and  leaves  from  the  woods 
are  thrown  into  the  pig  pen,  but  the  cow  ma- 
nure is  not.  The  manure  from  the  pig  pen  is 
put  where  it  will  receive  the  urine  from  the 
cows.  In  this  manner  I  manufacture  a  large 
amount  of  first  class  manure,  and  being  under 
cover  none  is  lost.  Here  my  pigs  have  a  oool 
place  in  the  summer  and  a  warm  one  in  the 
winter.  The  entrance  being  on  the  north  side, 
I  can  give  them  plenty  of  sun,  or  close  the 
doors  on  very  cold  days.    In  addition  to  ap- 

?.es  and  potatoes,  I  feed  skim  milk  and  meal, 
also  buy  scraps  for  them.  This  food  makes 
excellent  pork,  and  rich  manure.  I  make  the 
production  of  manure  as  much  an  object  as 
any 'other  produce  of  the  farm.  Manure  is 
the  farmers  raw  material ;  and  be  has  this  ad- 
vanta^  over  other  manufacturers,  he  makes 
it  at  his  own  factory,  and  tiie  better  he  makes 
it  the  better  will  be  his  crops ;  and  the  better 
his  crops  the  better  will  be  nis  manure.  Beef 
and  pork  scraps  are  sometimes  used  as  ma- 
nure direct,  but  I  prefer  putting  them  through 
the  machine,  because  it  finely  divides  the  par- 
ticles, and  after  appropriating  enough  for  its 
own  repairs  gives  us  an  article  ready  for 
plant  food.  A  judicious  use  of  meadow  mn<^ 
will  prevent  all  odor  not  only  from  the  hog 
pen,  but  from  the  privy.  Mine  is  made  of 
brick,  cemented.  In  summer,  muck  is  freely 
used ;  in  winter,  coal  ashes,  and  all  disagree- 
able smell  is  entirely  prevented. 

My  cows  are  stabled  nights  during  the  simi- 
mer,  by  which  I  have  in  the  fall  a  large  amocmi 
of  manure  to  haul  out  on  the  grass.  Last  No- 
vember I  drew  out  twenty-six  two-horse  loads 
and  spread  upon  the  grass.  While  doing  so, 
an  old  farmer  came  along  and  said  you  wUl 
lose  all  the  best  of  your  manure  j  it  will  ran 
off  into  the  road.  Well,  I  said,  let  it  run. 
Now  he  keeps  his  cows  in  his  bam  yard  sum- 
mer nights,  where  the  manure  and  urine  are 
nearly  all  dried  up  before  fall,  and  he  throws 
his  manure  uifder  his  bam  eaves,  where  the 
rains  wash  through  it  fall,  winter  and  spring. 
In  all  this  he  could  see  no  loss,  but  in  spread- 
ing manure  upon  the  grass,  he  thought  he 
could  see  great  loss.  But  I  anticipate  very 
little. 

As  my  pasture  is  not  good,  I  feed  my 
cows  more  or  less  both  spring  and  fall.  The 
sudden  change  from  hay  to  grass  is  liable  to 
cause  the  cows  to  scour  badly  and  to  shrink 
in  flesh  and  milk.  I  therefore  give  them  in 
the  spring  a  feed  of  hay,  nights  and  mornings, 
which  they  eat  greedily.  The  consequence 
is  there  is  scarcely  any  change  in  their 
droppings,  while  there  is  a  marked  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  milk.  In  the  fall  I  give 
them  com  stalks,  with  an  evident  increase  of 
milk.    Hence  my  experience  is  in  direct  op- 
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position  to  thjtt  of  Dr.  Loring,  who  pronoun- 
ces **green  com  stalks  the  poorest  and  mean- 
est fodder  ever  giyen  to  a  cow."  Com  is  a 
rich  food ;  and  do  not  the  stalks  contain,  in  a 
green  state,  all  the  materials  which  constitute 
the  com?  Sweet  com  stalks  make  excellent 
fodder,  after  the  ear  is  picked.  I  pulled  mine 
up  bj  the  roots  and  the  cows  eat  them  close 
to  the  rook.  A  year  ago  I  had  my  com  stalks 
eat  dose  to  the  ground.  I  had  always  disliked 
the  appearance  of  com  buts  on  the  farm,  and 
knew  it  took  a  lone  time  to  convert  them  into 
pluit  food.  I  had  them  cut  up  very  fine,  put 
into  a  tab  at  night  and  boiling  water  poured 
on  to  them,  and  let  them  stand  tiU  moming. 
The  taste  of  the  liquid  told  that  there  was 
8ug»x  there,  which  is  good  for  milk  and  butter. 
A  little  meal  was  added,  and  the  cows  ate  it 
up  dean.  But  I  had  other  fall  feed.  About 
the  first  of  June  I  planted  about  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  with  manifold  wurtzels,  carrots  and 
rata  baeas,  and  raised  one  hundred  bushels  in 
alL  I  bad  a  furrow  opened  with  the  plough, 
into  this  the  manure  was  put,  and  where  the 
mangolds  were  nlanted,  salt  was  sprinkled  on 
the  manure,  which  was  covered  up  with  the 
hoe.  Then  a  small  drill  was  made  with  a  stick, 
for  the  seed ;  and  I  had  a  splendid  crop.  Af- 
ter the  leaves  of  the  Aaneolds  are  pretty  well 
frown,  the  lower  ones  wifl  fall  off  and  rot,  but 
had  the  boys  antidpate  this  and  pick  them 
off;  also  the  lower  leaves  of  the  ruta  bagas. 
These  were  fed^  to  the  cows,  with  good  re- 
sults. We  estimated  that  we  got  almost  as 
large  a  bulk  of  fodder  as  from  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  land  planted  to  com ;  but  we  did  not 
tlunk  they  were  equal  as  fodder,  but  they  are 
a  steady  supply,  for  as  soon  as  you  have  been 
once  over  you  can  begin  aeain,  and  so  con- 
tinue till  frost  comes.  jS)out  the  middle  of 
October  I  began  to  dig  my  roots,  feeding  the 
tops  to  the  cows,  and  only  dug  each  day  as 
many  as  it  would  be  safe  to  give  them.  Thus 
when  the  roots  were  all  dug,  the  tops  were 
eaten  up  dean. 

There  is  danger  of  * 'running  things  into 
the  ground.*^  A  persons  hears  that  a  certain 
article  is  good  for  a  given  purpose ;  at  once 
he  uses  it  ezdusivdy  or  inconsiaerately •  Cot- 
ton seed  meal  is  great  on  ezdting  milk,  and 
some  farmers  know  no  limits  to  its  use,  and 
feed  cotton  seed  meal  and  poor  hay  to  their 
cows  till  they  have  poor  animals  or  none,  as 
the  result ;  others  feed  roots  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  perhaps  with  less  injurious  results. 
But  feeders  ought  to  use  judgment;  they 
should  have  a  purpose  in  feeding,  and  adapt 
means  to  the  desired  end.  Dr.  Loriog  sells 
milk,  and  is  great  on  roots ;  but  he  eschews 
oleaginous  substances.  These,  however,  are 
essential  to  butter  and  manure ;  but  for  mere 
quantity  of  milk  they  may  be  less  so. 

Having  talked  over  the  matter  we — ^my  wife 
and  myself — concluded  to  make  butter  instead 
of  selling  the  milk.  Butter  would  requure 
good  feed ;  but  good  feed  wocdd  make  ^ood 


manure ;  and  good  manure  would  make  good 
grass,  which  would  complete  the  drcuit  for 
good  butter  a^ain.  Then  we  should  have 
skim  milk  for  pigs  and  heifer  calves,  and  but- 
ter would  take  little  from  the  land, — ^its  ele- 
ments coming  mainly  from  the  atmosphere. 
Cows  left  to  themselves  will  have  a  mixed 
diet.    We  must  take  nature  for  our  guide. 

In  winter  I  go  to  the  bam  at  half^-past  five 
o^dock  in  the  moming,  rather  sooner  perhaps, 
than  a  good  many  would  like  to  go.  I  give 
each  cow  a  small  handful  of  hay,  and  then  go 
to  grooming  them  just  the  same  as  I  should  a 
horse — ^first  the  curry  comb,  then  the  com 
broom  brush,  and  then  the  hair  bmsh — ^keep- 
ing them  supplied  with  hay,  a  small  quantity 
at  a  time,  for  about  an  hour.  Then  tne  boy 
milks.  At  night  we  fill  a  pork  barrel  with  cut 
hay  with  whi(£  we  mix  about  a  half  a  ped:  of 
cotton  seed  meal,  half  a  peck  of  com  meal, 
and  half  a  peck  of  shorts.  Upon  this  mixture 
we  pour  hot  water,  and  cover  with  an  air  tight 
lid.  In  the  morning  we  pour  on  more  hot 
water,  and  after  milkmg  this  is  given  to  the 
cows ;  at  eight  o^dock  they  are  turned  out  to 
water;  at  noon,  when  the  boys  come  from 
school,  they  are  fed  with  hay,  and  at  four 
o^dock  a  little  more  hay ;  thev  are  then  turned 
out  to  water.  After  which  they  are  fed  eadi 
a  pailful  of  mangolds,  ruta  bagas  and  carrots 
cut  fine ;  then  deaned  and  milked,  then  they 
have  each  about  two  quarts  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  com  meal  and  shorts — equal  quantities 
of  each ;  upon  this  boiling  water  is  poured,  to 
which  cold  water  is  added  enough  to  fill  a  pail, 
with  a  little  salt ;  after  this  a  httle  more  hay, 
and  they  are  lefc  for  the  night. 

And  now  for  the  result.  We  sell  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  quarts  of  new  milk  a 
month;  in  November  we  sold  fifty-seven 
pounds  of  butter ;  in  December  we  shall  sell 
about  the  same  quantitjr,  besides  what  we  have 
for  family  use.  This  is  from  two  cows  and  a 
heifer  that  was  two  years  old  last  April,  and 
calved  the  first  of  May.  One  of  the  cows 
dropped  her  calf  in  May,  the  other  last  Sep- 
tember. We  made  butter  all  last  winter,  and 
shall  make  it  all  this  winter.  It  pays  better  to 
make  butter  in  winter  than  summer.  Churn- 
ing has  never  exceeded  half  an  hour,  and  gen- 
erally inside  of  that  time.  The  nulk  is  not 
scalded,  but  the  cream  before  churning  is 
brought  to  a  temperature  of  about  sixty  de- 
grees. I  would  say  here  that  my  wife  was 
brought  up  on  a  New  England  farm,  and  that 
she  loves  to  make  butter ;  but  she  is  satisfied 
that  unless  the  cows  are  properly  fed  she  can- 
not make  good  butter,  and  the  fact  that  her 
butter  comes  so  quick  she  ascribes  to  the  feed- 
ing of  the  cows,  and  she  thinks  it  would  take 
more  than  half  an  hour  to  bring  butter  from 
Dr.  Loring^s  ndlk,  where  the  cows  are  not 
allowed  oleaginous  food.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
some  little  time  ago,  told  me  my  cows  were 
too  fat,  and  would  dry  up.  A  short  time  after 
he  asked  me  how  my  wife  got  her  butter,  he 
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said  hifl  wife  had  cfanmed  all  day,  and  after  lie 
got  home  he  took  hold  and  churned  till  ten 
o^clock,  and  the  butter  did  not  come  then.  I 
told  him  to  keep  his  cows  as  fat  as  mine  and 
butter  would  oome  in  half  an  hour. 

We  had  green  peas  by  the  middle  of  last 
June,  and  new  potatoes  the  last  of  June.  The 
latter  part  of  July  we  dug  at  the  rate  of  a 
bushel  from  twelve  hills  of  the  earl^  Goodrich. 
These  were  manured  in  the  hill  with  hog  ma- 
nure and  a  little  phosphate  of  lime.  After 
the  peas  and  potatoes  were  ofif  we  sowed  Eng- 
lish purple  top  turnips,  from  which  we  raided 
twenty  bushels.  We  had  on  the  same  piece 
about  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes  besides  peas ; 
and  let  me  say  here,  that  lisht  as  this  soil  is, 
I  have  never  seen  com  roll  in  the  driest  of 
times,  when  I  have  seen  it  suffer  on  moist, 
clayey  soils.  The  fact  is,  the  roots  can  get 
down  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  the  soil 
absorbs  moisture  rapidly  from  the  dews,  when 
from  the  clayey  soils  it  is  repelled. 

I  shall  have  to  pat  an  addition  on  to  my 
bam  this  Bpnxig.  I  was  just  about  crowded 
out  last  fall.  The  present  bam  has  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  owners  a  number  of  years. 

I  wish  to  make  another  statement,  that  un- 
less the  skin  of  a  cow  is  kept  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition she  cannot  give  healthy  milk,  nor  good 
batter.  A  healUty  skin  is  indispensable. 
Through  the  pores  of  the  skin  a  large  amount 
of  effete  matter  is  thrown  off.  If  these  pores 
are  not  kept  open,  thb  matter  is  thrown  back 
into  the  system,  and  goes  off  by  other  secre- 
tory vessels,  which  are  as  likely  to  be  the 
milk  glands  as  any  others.  The  skin  becomes 
dry,  scaly  and  itchy,  and  the  cows  are  con- 
tinually robbing  and  licking  themselves.  The 
grooming  of  the  cow  remedies  this  to  a  ereat 
extent;  dry  feed  increases  it;  oleaginous 
food  t^ds  to  increase  it ;  and  this  might  have 
been  the  caose  of  disease  in  the  bags  of  Dr. 
Loring^s  cows.  Roots  have  an  ezceUent  effect 
on  the  skin  of  all  animals,  to  which  man  is  no 
exception.  Thos.  Whttakkb. 

Needham,  MasB,,  Dec.,  1869. 


FABU  STOCK  IN  WINTBB— W.a  8TB  OF 
▲NIliAIi  HTOAT. 

There  is  no  famier^s  wife  in  New  England 
80  ignorant  of  the  simple  laws  of  nature  as  to 
attempt  to  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  with  the  oven 
doors  open.  No  thoughtful  woman  would 
waste  fuel  in  that  way.  And  yet,  are  not 
some  of  the  practices  of  farmers  quite  as 
wasteful  P  Take  for  example,  the  loss  of  ani- 
mal heat  resulting  from  insufficient  protection 
of  stock  in  winter.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
all  warm  blooded  animals,  heat  is  generated 
by  some  mysterious  process  of  combustion 
which  is  sustained  by  tne  food  consumed,  and 
in  its  absence,  bythe  adipose  or  fatty  tissue 
of  the  bod^.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  lower  than  that  of  the  bodv, 
heat  radiates  or  passes  off  constantly.    If  the 


air  is  very  cold,  the  radiation  of  heat  is  very 
rapid,  and  unless  the  supply  of  heat  is  kept 
up,  the  temperature  of  the  body  would  soon 
correspond  with  that  of  the  air.  It  is  very 
clear,  then — the  quantity  of  heat-producing 
food  necessary  to  maintain  an  uniform  tem- 
perature of  the  body  being  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  loss  of  heat  by  its  passing  off  in  the  air, 
— that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  such  food  is 
necessary  when  uie  animal  is  exposed  to  ex- 
treme cold  than  if  it  is  well  protected.  It  is 
the  fuel  which,  burning  night  and  day,  keepa 
the  creature  warm.  VTb  do  not  say  this  as 
anything  new.  On  the  contraxy  it  is  well 
known  to  every  farmer.  The  only  thing  pecu- 
liar or  strange  in  the  matter  is  that  the  prac- 
tice of  so  many  farmers  should  exhibit  a  strik- 
ing indifference  on  the  subject.  Many  neglect 
to  furnish  warm  quarters  for  their  stock,  and 
others  who  have  comfortable  bams  and  sta- 
bles, keep  stock  all  or  a  part  of  the  time  **out 
in  the  cold." 

We  once  knew  a  fanner  in  comfortable  ctr^ 
cumstances,  of  such  general  good  intelligence 
that  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in 
the  * 'General  Assembly"  for  several  years  in 
succession,  who  gave  his  sheep  no  protection 
whatever,  not  even  an  open  shed,  m  winter, 
because  they  were  **6Uf  plied  by  nature  witJi  a 
fleece  to  keep  them  warm."  On  another  fam, 
one  of  tiie  best  in  Wiifdsor  county,  we  have 
seen  niilch  cows  lying  on  ice  and  snow  in  a 
barnyard  much  exposed  to  wind,  without  even 
a  little  straw  to  ue  upon  on  winter  nights, 
when  the  mercury  ransed  from  ten  to  twenty 
degrees  below  zero,  when  a  warm  stable  stood 
vacant. 

We  desire  especially  to  have  it  understood 
that  we  do  not  advocate  the  system  of  con- 
stant housing  in  close  quarters,  deprived  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  which,  with  high  fped, 
is  destroying  the  constitution  of  so  many  herds 
and  flocks  of  breeding  animals.  Nothing  can 
be  more  odious  to  the  friend  of  improvement 
in  stock  than  this  pernicious  system.  There 
is  a  proper  medium  coarse  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  loss  resulting  from  undue  ex- 
posure to  cold  is  three  Ibid.  Extra  keeping 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  condition — ^nere 
is  a  loss  of  forage.  With  warm  quarters 
there  would  be  a  gain  of  flesh  instead 
of  loss,  without  extra  feed — here  is  a  loss  of 
condition.  Ck>nstant  suffering  from  cold  ex- 
hausts and  enfeebles  the  nervous  system,  upon 
which  depend  the  healthful  performance  of 
all  the  functions  of  the  body — here  is  a  loss 
of  health. 

If  there  is  some  special  drain  upon  the  sys- 
tem, such  as  the  labor  of  horses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  by  cows,  which  requires  extra 
food,  the  necessity  for  protection  from  cold  is 
much  greater,  for  the  animal  heat  must  be  sus- 
tained first.  If  that  requires  nearljr  all  the 
food,  the  remainder  will  be  insufficient  for 
work  on  milk,  which  must  be  made  np  out  of 
the  stores  in  the  body. 
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Without  alluding  in  specific  terms  to  every 
detail  to  be  attended  to,  we  desire  to  iii|^ 
farmers  not  to  try  to  bake  their  bread  with 
the  oven  door  open. — F2.  Record  crndFanMr, 


H€X>VB  XS   QJlTTIM. 

I  lost  two  cows  h)  one  day  by  eatinff  green 
dover,  and  one  at  another  time.  I  then 
knew  no  remedy  or  cure.  My  cows  having 
been  turned  into  the  pasture  one  morning  ear- 
lier than  usual,  while  the  dew  was  yet  on  the 
clover,  I  was  notified  that  one  of  them  was 
sick.  I  went  immediately  to  her — found  her 
much  swollen — her  breathing  was  quite  diffi- 
colt,  and  it  was  with  much  exertion  I  could 
keep  her  on  her  feet ;  she  was  disposed  to  lay 
down.  At  a  short  distance,  on  the  adjoining 
farm,  was  a  German,  tying  up  grapes,  having 
mider  his  arm  a  bundle  of  long  Tye-straw. 
which  he  used  for  that  purpose.  Seeing  me 
trying  to  drive  the  cow,  and  suspecting  what 
was  the  matter,  he  came  runnmg  over,  say- 
ing: *'yonr  cow  eat  too  much  clover — me 
core  her  for  you."  He  then  took  a  wisp  of 
straw,  saturated  the  middle  of  the  straw  in 
fresh  cow  manure,  put  it  in  the  oow^s  mouth, 
Ijing  the  ends  together  over  her  head,  back 
of  her  horns ;  he  Sien  bid  me  take  a  position 
so  that  we  might  punch  her  in  the  flanks  on 
both  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  cow  made 
an  effort  to  get  the  straw  out  of  her  mouth, 
by  opening  it  veir  wide,  and  running  out  her 
tongue,  as  though  it  was  not  very  palatable. 
Her  mouth  being  open  and  tongue  in  motion, 
whilst  we  punched,  the  gas  escaped  at  every 
punch,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  she  was 
entirely  relieved.  I  afterwards  had  occasion 
to  resort  to  this  remedy,  and  always  found  it 
infallible. — Souihem  UulUvator. 


MHJL  ITNDIBB  TfllB  MI0BO800F3D. 

M.  Y.  Essling,  in  a  f  orei^  medical  journal, 
reports  some  very  carious  lacts  which  he  has 
ascertained  as  the  result  of  microscopic  expe- 
riments with  milk.  He  states  that  if  the  sur^ 
face  of  fresh  cream  be  examined  under  the 
lens,  there  will  be  found,  amid  myriads  of 
milky  and  fatty  globules,  a  large  number  of 
either  round  or  oblong  corpuscles,  sometimes 
accompanied  wiUi  findy  clotted  matter,  being 
just  what  is  seen  in  most  substances  in  a  state 
of  decay.  He  finds  that  these  disagreeable 
looking  corpuscles  make  their  appearance  in 
summer  within  fifteen  x>r  twenty  hours  af^er 
milking,  and  in  winter  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  days.  Continuing  the  observation 
until  coagulation  took  |)lace,  the  corpuscles 
were  found  to  increase  in  number,  bud,  form 
ramified  chains,  and  at  length  to  transform 
themselves  into  regular  mushrooms  or  fila- 
ments composed  of  cells  placed  end  to  end  in 
simple  series,  and  supported  at  their  ends  with 
a  spherical  knot  filled  with  granulous  matter. 
M.  xlflsling  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  for- 


mations may  be  classified  among  the  ascophora, 
and  to  this  state  of  the  milk  may  often  be  at- 
tributed the  gastric  difiiculties  which  aiOfect 
children.  The  Journal  adds :  "All  this  must 
be  very  unpleasant  for  people  in  the  country 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  get  pure  milk  and 
cream,  but  to  city  folks,  whose  miUEJS  a  mora 
artificial  composition,  it  does  not  so  much  mat- 
ter."—CT^ca  Htrald. 


A  Cheap  Ice  House. — **A  year  or  two 
ago  I  had  my  attention  called  to  an  Ice  house 
built  by  a  farmer  near  me,  which  was  simply 
a  bin,  made  with  rough  boards,  sixteen  feet 
square  and  roofed  over,  leaving  a  large  open- 
ing at  the  front  and  sides.  He  said  his  ioe 
kept  perfectly  until  the  next  winter.  He  put 
on  a  layer  of  sawdust,  about  a  foot  thick,  on 
the  ground,  and  then  stacked  the  ice  snugly 
in  the  center,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from 
the  walls,  and  then  filled  in  with  sawdust,  and 
up  over  the  top  a  foot  or  more  thick. 

<*Last  winter,  before  filling  my  ice  house,  I 
determined  to  try  his  method.  I  accordingly 
tore  out  all  the  inside  wall,  and  shoveled  out 
the  sawdust ;  then  filled  by  stacking  it  snugly 
in  the  center,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  from 
the  wall.  This  space  I  filled  in  with  pine  saw- 
dust, and  covered  the  whole  over  the  top  a 
foot  thick  or  more.  I  left  out  the  window  and 
took  down  my  door  and  left  it  all  open,  so 
that  the  sun  can  shine  in  there  every  day. 
Now  for  results.  At  the  present  time  I  have 
an  abundance  of  ice,  and  the  cakes,  seem  to 
come  out  as  square  and  perfect  as  when  they 
went  in,  seemingly  nothing  lacking  except  what 
is  used  out.  I  am  satisfied  *how  to  build  an 
ice  house.' " — Cor.  N.  T,  Farmers*  Club. 


The  Use  of  Salt. — ^The  use  of  salt  as  a 
fertilizer  is  not  nearly  as  much  considered  aa 
we  think  its  value  demands.  It  might  be  ap- 
plied ever^  Uiird  or  fourth  year.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  to  scatter  the  salt  broadcast,  at 
the  rate  of  four  or  five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
after  the  grain  has  been  put  in.  Many  fanm 
ers  who  have  used  it  in  this  manner,  have 
given  their  testimony  that  their  crop  of  wheat 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  crop  of 
weeds,  bugs  and  worms  correspondingly  di- 
minished. If  thb  is  so,  it  is  evident  that  salt 
performs  two  important  oflioes,  while  ordin- 
ary manure  performs  but  one.  Many  of  our 
readers,  doubtless,  have  a  small  pasture  in 
which  they  keep  a  cow  and1>ccasionaUy  turn  a 
horse.  Many  of  these  pastures  have  coarse 
grasses  growing  in  them,  while  in  other  places 
the  grass  dries  up  quickly  on  approach  of 
warm  and  dry  weather.  All  such  pastures 
will  be  greatly  improved,  and  often  the  coarse 
grasses  will  entirely  disappear  if  a  harrow 
IS  passed  fireely  over  back  and  forth  during 
this  month,  and  salt  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre  be  spread  over  the  ground* 
— Germofi^owfi  Tdegrapk. 
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OONWSTElKT  DAIBT  BABVS. 
The  following  is  the  article  we  alluded  to 
in  connection  with  the  illustrations  of  a  daixy 
bam  on  pa^  100 : — 

The  modem  bam  in  Herkimer  and  Oneida 
counties,  N.  Y.,  are  roomy  and  arranged,  if 
possible,  so  that  one  stractnre  will  meet  all  the 
wants  of  the  farm.  This  is  easily  done  when 
a  side  hill  and  running  water  are  conyenient  to 
the  farm-house.  In  such  cases  the  stables  for 
milVing  in  summer  are  those  in  which  the  cows 
are  kept  in  winter.  This  arrangement  saves 
the  cost  of  a  special  building,  or  '*milk-bam," 
as  it  is  termed. 

There  is  ereat  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  whether  manure  cellars  under  the  sta- 
ble, are  injurious  or  otherwise.  Many  bams 
in  Herkimer,  Oneida  and  the  central  counties 
of  New  York  are  constracted  with  these  cel- 
lars under  the  stables,  and  in  no  instance 
where  they  have  been  properly  ventilated  and 
absorbents  used  for  taking  up  the  liquid  ma- 
nure, have  we  heard  of  any  bad  effect  on  ac- 
count of  the  manures,  &c.  The  stock  are 
quite  as  healthy,  and  appear  as  thrifty,  at  all 
seasons,  as  in  bams  without  manure  cellars. 
We  have  examined  manure  cellars,  under 
stables,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Some  of  them  were  badly  ventilated  and  were 
fowl  with  gases  emanating  from  the  decompos- 
ing excrement  which  had  been  dumped  with- 
out absorbcmts.  Such  a  condition  of  things 
must  be  a  source  of  disease  and  cannot  be  re- 
commended. In  others,  where  ventilation 
had  been  secured,  and  absorbents,  such  as 
muck,  diy  earth,  or  sawdust,  freely  used,  the 
atmosphere  was  comparatively  pure  and  free 
from  any  disagreeable  odor.  Generally, 
those  who  have  manure  cellars  under  the  sta- 
ble are  pleased  with  them.  They  save  a  great 
deal  of  labor  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
with  the  precantions  we  )iave  named,  as  re- 
gards ventilation,  &c.,  they  have  not  been 
found  to  be  objectionable  by  the  majority  ^  of 
dairymen  who  have  them  in  use.  Leaving 
this  question,  for  the  present,  to  be  decided 
by  those  contemplating  building,  it  will  suffice, 
perhaps,  to  give  the  general  outlines  of  a  class 
of  bams  now  being  erected  in  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  Central  New  York,  which  are  found 
to  be  convenient  and  give  satisfaction. 

Our  description  is  that  of  a  bam  in  Trenton, 
Oneida  county,  belonging  to  W.  W.  Wheeler. 
It  has  capactity  for  filly  cows,  and  has  a  ma- 
nure celhir  under  flie  stables.  The  basement 
for  manures  may  be  converted  into  stables  for 
the  cows  if  desired.  The  bam  stands  on  a 
side-hill,  and  is  one  hundred  feet  long  by 
forty  feet  wide,  and  has  a  stone  basement  nine 
feet  high.  The  bottom  of  this  basement, 
which  is  used  for  manures,  is  paved  with  cob- 
ble stones,  pounded  down  in  the  earth,  and 
then  cemented  with  water,  lime  and  sand,  in 
proportion  of  one- tenth  lime  to  nine-tenths 
sand.    This  forms  a  perfectly  tight  bottom,  | 


and  is  the  receptacle  for  all  liquid  and  BcHid 
excrement  from  stock  in  tibe  stables  above. 

The  basement  is  well  lifted  and  ventilated, 
and  teams  can  be  driven  through  the  central 
alley  for  removing  manures.  Jtfuck  and  dry 
earth  are  hauled  mto  the  central  alley  and 
used  from  time  to  time  as  an  absorbent,  and 
when  mingled  with  the  liquid  and  solid  excre- 
ment a  large  quantity  of  fertilizing  material  is 
made.  The  stables  are  eleven  feet  wide,  and 
the  cows  are  fed  from  the  central  alley,  which 
is  fourteen  feet  wide.  Hie  cows  stand  four 
feet  apart,  and  are  fastened  with  double  chains 
two  feet  long,  attached  to  a  ring  slidmg  on  a 
post.  Between  each  cow  there  is  a  plamc  par- 
tition extending  into  the  central  alley  the 
width  of  the  f  e^  box  and  back  into  the  stable 
some  two  feet.  This  plan  jg^ves  the  cows 
more  liberty  and  ease  or  position  than  stan- 
chions, and  many  prefer  these  fastenings  to 
stanchions  on  this  account.  Back  of  the  cows 
and  along  the  outside  of  die  slables,  the  floor 
is  raised  some  five  inches  higher  than  the 
drop,  back  of  where  the  cows  stand,  and  there 
is  an  open  space  between  the  two  floors,  where 
the  manures  are  pushed  into  the  cellar  below. 
The  stables  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Above  the  cows  are  the  drive-floor  and  bays, 
where  the  teams  deposit  the  bay  and  fodder. 
The  loads  come  in  at  one  end  and  go  out  at  the 
side  at  the  other  end,  so  that  several  teams  can 
be  in  the  bam,  and  the  work  of  unloading  go  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  not  interfere  wiui  each 
other.  The  posts  above  the  cows  are  sixteen 
feet  in  height.  On  one  side  of  the  barn  are 
the  horse  stables  and  carriage-house,  commu- 
nicating with  the  upper  floor,  and  all  arranged 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  as  to  granary  and 
the  means  of  dropping  hay  for  feeding  horses 
and  the  cattle  below.  In  the  upper  lofl  over 
the  drive-way  a  flooring  is  arranged  with  open 
spaces,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  corr 
in  the  stalk  may  be  taken  up  and  preserved 
until  such  time  as  there  shall  be  leisure  for 
husking. 

The  leading  feature  of  bams  now  being 
built  in  the  dairy  region,  is  to  have  the  drive- 
floor  and  bays  above  the  stables.  Where  the 
site  is  suitable,  some  prefer  to  have  the  drive- 
way near  the  peak,  or  top  of  the  barn.  The 
hay  may  then  be  rolled  from  the  load  on  either 
side  into  the  bays.  In  feeding — the  stables 
being  below — ^the  fodder  is  thrown  downward, 
either  through  openings  arranged  in  the  bays 
or  in  the  central  alley,  according;  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  cows  are  placed  in  the  stable. 
— X.  A,  WiUardy  in  Rural  New  Yorker, 


Wen  Reb^kdy. — ^O.  W.  More  writes  to 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  that  the  following  pre- 
scription will  cure  a  wen  in  most  cases,  if  ap- 
plied early  and  faithfully.  Take  a  bottle 
with  a  large  neck,  fill  with  balm  of  Gilead 
buds,  (say  one  pint,)  put  in  enough  of  the 
best  of  alcohol  to  cover  the  buds ;  let  it  stand 
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in  a  warmplace  two  or  three  days,  shakiDg  it 
often.  When  the  gum  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  alcohol,  apply  two  or  three  times  per 
day  with  a  swab.  Continue  until  the  bunch 
souens ;  then  it  may  be  opened ;  then  apply 
for  a  few  days,  and  the  wen  will  be  thor- 
oughly and  pennanentlv  cured.  I  know  it, 
for  1  haye  proyed  it.  The  buds  gathered  in 
the  early  spring  are  best. 


l^r  the  A>iD  Kngkmd  Farmer, 

VBTBBINABT     MBBIOINB    AND    BUB- 

aiSBT.— No.  1. 

I  haye  been  a  practitioner  of  medicine  and 
surgery  duriug  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years ; 
and  although  it  has  been  my  daily  business  to 

Erescribe  for  diseases  and  injuries  as  they 
aye  afflicted  human  bipeds ,  I  haye  not  been 
indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  those  things 
are  usually  managed  when  they  occur  in  con- 
nection with  brute  quadrupeds.  The  result  of 
my  obseryatioDS  in  this  direction  are  a  strong 
interest  in  the  subject  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  an  earnest  wish  that  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Preyention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
may,  at  an  early  day,  eiye  due  attention  to 
tiie  numberless  and  senseless  barbarities  prac- 
ticed upon  the  inferior  animals,  by  the  multi- 
tade  of  ignoramuses,  called  * 'horse  doctors," 
^'cattle  doctors,^^  &c. 

There  are  inthin  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  thirty  or  more  medicsd  schools 
in  which  Human  Anatomy,  and  Physiology, 
Surgery,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstretrics,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  &c.,  are  taught  by  competent 
instructors.  To  enter  these  schools,  a  good 
moral  character,  and  a  proper  preparatory 
education  are  required ;  and  to  graduate  from 
them  a  tolerably  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  is  demanded.  Most  of  these 
schools  are  filled  from  year  to  year  with  young 
men  eager  to  push  their  way  into  a  profession 
already  crowded  with  numbers,  and  in  which 
bat  few  succeed  in  doing  more  than  to  ''get  a 
liying.^'  Yet,  here  is  a  department  of  the 
healing  art— a  branch  of  medical  and  surgical 
sdenoe — ^an  honorable  and  lucratiye  profes- 
sion— which  has  been,  and  is  now,  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  I 

To  remedy  this  eyil,  and  induce  young  men 
of  education  and  character  to  enter  this  hith- 
erto neglected  profession,  a  few  well  con- 
ducted schools  snould  be  established  at  con- 
yenient  and  well  selected  points,  in  which 
should  be  taught  all  the  branches  of  science 
that  are  taught  in  our  best  medical  schools — 
substituting  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology for  Human,  In  connection  with  these 
school  or  colleges,  commodious  and  properly 
arranged  hospitels  should  be  erected  for  the 
treatment  of  diseased  and  wounded  animals ; 
and  in  them  clinical  lecture  should  be  giyen, 
daily,  before  the  students,  as  is  the  case  in 


the  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  hos- 
pitals. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  beginning  has 
already  been  made  in  this  direction — ^that  one 
or  two  yeterinary  schools,  worthy  of  the  name, 
haye  been  established,  within  a  few  years,  and 
that  in  some  of  our  larger  cities,  a  few  men 
may  be  found  who  know  something  about  the 
structure  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse ;  and 
of  the  nature,  causes,  and  proper  treatment  of 
the  diseases  to  which  he  is  liable.  But  alas, 
how  few  are  thus  qualified !  1  positiyely  ayer 
that  during  the  thirty- eight  years  of  my  pro- 
fessional life  I  haye  not  seen  one !  Plenty  of 
'*hor8e  doctors,"  "cattle  doctors,"  &c.,  may 
be  found,  it  is  true,— one,  two  or  more  in 
nearly  eyery  town ;  but,  so  far  as  my  knowl* 
edge  of  them  extends,  they  are  about  as  igno- 
rant of  those  things  which  a  doctor  should 
know,  as  a  horse  or  an  ox  is  supposed  to  be 
of  algebra  !  msDicus. 

BratiUhoro\  VL,  1869. 


English  Shbkp.— The  adyantages  of  Eng- 
lish sheep  are  their  prolificacy  in  breeding, 
their  good  quality  as  nurses,  their  early  ma- 
turity, their  profitableness  for  mutton,  and,  at 
present,  their  profitableness  for  wool.  Their 
disadyantages^  are  their  incapacity  to  resist 
hardships,  their  poor  herding  qualities,  their' 
want  or  longeyity,  and  their  tendency  to  dis- 
ease under  mismanagement.  By  longeyity  we 
do  not  mean  merely  length  of  life.    Their 


ter  keeps  up  to  that  meridian  for  seyeral  years. 
In  respect  to  disease,  they  but  exhibit  the  ten- 
dency of  all  highly  artificial  and  highly  forced, 
domestic  animals.    All  such  must  be  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  maladies,  especially  inflamma- 
tory maladies,  when  eyery  proper  physical' 
condition  is  not  maintained. — Dr,  Randall  in^ 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Barkstasle  Co.,  Mass.,  AoaicxTLTURAL  Sooib— 
TT.^At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  hol- 
den  in  Barnstable,  December  14,  the  following: 
officers  were  elected  :— 

President— Charles  C.  Bearse;  Vice  Presidents—- 
Levi  L.  G-oodspeed,  Matthias  Hinckley ;  Secret  iry—0. 
F.  Swift;  Treasurer  —  Walter  Chipman;  Execative 
Oommittee— Lmber  Hinckley,  Amos  Otis,  Isaac  Whel-  • 
den,  Thomas  Arcy,  M.  W.  Nickerson,  B.  T  -.Cobb,  8. 
B.  Phinney,  H.  Ooodspeed,  Jos.  B.  Hall,  J.  C.  Mayo, 
J.  B.  Parker,  Wilson  Byder,  Zenas  Doty.  Delegate  to 
the  Board  of  Agrlcnltore  in  place  of  Hon.  Geo.  A. 
King,  when  his  term  expires— S.  B.  PjtjiDney;  Com- 
mittee on  Hall  and  Grounas — A.nsel  D.  Luthrop,  James 
Otis,  Gorham  Hallett;  Auditing  Committee— F.  G. 
Kelley,  Bl^ah  Lewis.  2di,  Chancoy  Couant;  Committee 
of  Arrangements— Walter  Chlpman,  F.  B.  Gobs,  Jos. 
M.  Day,  B.  N.  Winslow,  Nathaniel  Hlnokley. 


—Twenty-five  pairs  of  large  oxen  haye  been 
sold  in  the  ylclnity  of  Charleston,  Vt.,  recently  to 
go  to  the  lamberlng  swamps  in  other  States. 
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BABS  VOB  A  DATBIT   FABH. 


The  manufacture  of  dieese  to  a  verj  large, ; 
aod  of  butter  to  a  amaller  extent,  in  factories 
baa  greatly  reToIutiooiied  the  dairy  biuioeu 
within  a  few  yean  paat.  Tbis  general  dumge 
in  the  business  necesaitatea  changes  in  most  of 
its  details,— in  the  breed  of  cows,  in  the 
maoner  of  feeding  and  managing  them,  and  i 
in  the  construction  of  bams  for  their  accom- 
modation. In  response  to  the  frequent  in- 
quiries which  have  been  made  of  late  for  sng- 
gestions  in  respect  to  the  most  conrenicnt  ar- 
rangement of  a  bam  for  a  dairy  farm,  we  en- 
gaged Mr.  George  E.  Hasket,  formerly  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  now  of  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  to 
furnish  a  dcugn  which  should  embrace  all  the 
modem  improvemenU  which  have  been  sng- 
gested  by  the  dairy  fanners  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  Having  bad  his  drawings  en- 
graved by  one  of  the  best  artists  in  the  dty, 
we  take  much  pleasure  in  presenting  his  plan 
this  month  to  the  readers  of  the  PiiUfER,  with 
the  following  brief  explanations. 

The  size  of  the  bam  is  40x60  feet,  and  the 
shed  or  lean-to  14x60  feet.  The  bam  floor, 
or  open  «pace,  13  feet  wide,  with  a  large 
door  at  each  end,  is  indicated  on  the  plan  by 
tbe  letter  A.    The  letter  B  repi««enta  a  pas- 


sage waj-,  5  feet  wide,  for  the  cows  to  tbeir 
stanchions  or  stalls ;  CCC  are  the  standuona 
or  stalls,  allowing  a  space  of  3  feet  3  inches 
by  7  feet  for  each  animal;  DD,  are  pena 
for  caWei,  4  by  6  and  4  by  7  feet ;  E,  room 
for  storing  bedding,  13  feet  6  intbes  by  IS 
feet ;  F,  room  for  small  tools,  6  feet  6  inches 
by  13  feet  6  inches ;  ii,  room  for  farm  ma- 
chinery, 13  feet  6  inches  by  18  feet ;  H,  grain 
room.  8  by  12  feet,  with  large  rat-proof  diests 
and  two  large  closets  j  K,  boiling  room,  over 
pjg-pena  in  basement  or  cellar,  10  by  13  feet; 
V,  chimney  and  boiler;  L,  trongh  for  mixing 
warmfodder,  with  adnmb  waiter  leading  to  tbe 
pig-Irough  below;  M,  pump  and  water  troogb, 
with  an  opening  between  U  and  L  for  access 
to  the  wat«r  from  the  boiling  room ;  N,  ball- 
pen, with  a  pUce  for  fodder  at  O;  P,  horse 
stalls ;  R,  room  for  roots,  or  for  hay  in  con- 
nection with  S,  bay  for  bay.  The  position  in 
the  plan  of  tbe  open  died  shown  b  the  per- 
spective is  indicated  by  W.  The  dotted  Unet 
are  intended  to  show  the  extent  of  tbe  end 
scaffolds.  The  arrangements  of  the  otberparts 
of  tho  bam,  including  the  cellar,  are  lef^  to 
the  taste  of  each  builder. 
Here,  then,  yon  have  &  plan  and  &  view  of 
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ft  durjr  bun.  How  do  70U  tike  itP 
We  do  not  claim  that  u  perfect,  nor 
dMt  It  will  tmt  tmrj  diirf  fumer. 
It  it  were  pooaible,  we  sboold  al- 
most be  Bony  to  give  a  plan  tliat 
nobody  oonld  criticue ;  one  in  whicb 
no  one  coald  raggest  an  improve- 
ment,  or  point  out  a  fanlt. 

With  tbe  preaent  price  of  lumber 
and  of  labor,  the  bailding  of  a  bam 
i«  a  more  teriooB  matter  than  it  waa 
iriien  most  of  oar  present  itnuAnres 
were  "raiBed."  Conieqnently  itia 
deritable  to  plan  with  reference  to 
the  greatest  econonij  of  space,  of 
oonifbrt  to  the  animals,  and  of  con- 
venience in  alArinf;  and  feeding  the 
baj'  and  provender  on  which  thej 
■oboiit.  Let  the  matter  be  talked 
over  tbeae  winter  evenings  at  home 
and  in  the  clnb,  and  if  the  above 
plan  b  not  the  beat,  let  ns  bare  a 
better  one. 

In  this  connection  we  publish  on  page  98 
some  rema^  on  the  constraction  of  bams  in 
the  great  dairj  districts  of  New  Toii,  hj 
Hob.  X.  A.  Willard,  a  gentleman  who  has 
probablj  visited  more  daiiy  establishments, 
and  more  fsclories,  both  in  this  coantry  and 
Europe,  than  any  other  man  now  living. 


sum  BUTTBB. 

ir  the  prodncUons  of  the  scalptor  and  of  tbe 
worker  in  wax  belong  to  the  flue  arts,  where  shall 
we  elan  the  bntler  now  on  onr  table  Itom  the 
dairy  of  our  coneipoDdeat  Tboa.  Whitaker  of 
■■poor'*Needbam?  Whomadelt?  Whogave  It  this 
pleawnt  odor,  this  rich  txilot  i  It  will  be  remem- 
bered tbat  In  one  of  his  Iste  articles  he  said  thst 
he  and  bis  wlfs  bad  diieasBed  the  qDeatlon  whether 
the  character  of  batter  wb«  decided  bj  the  man  in 
the  ban  or  bj  tbe  woman  In  the  dairy.  ThoDgh 
not  employed  as  umpire^  we  hope  that  the  expres- 
BlOD  or  a  well  settled  conviction  that  no  such  gilt- 
edged  batter  as  thil  can  be  made  anleu  both  barn 
aad  dairy  are  well  managed,  will  tend  to  beep 
peace  In  the  fiimily,  and  inggeet  to  Atnners  tbat 
If  they  wish  their  bntter  to  come  qnick,  with  a 
good  flavor  and  flne  appearance,  snch  as  will  find 
a  ready  sale,  they  have  somethli^  to  do  besides 
•cold  their  wives.  Many  a  dairy  woman  is 
qnired  to  perform  a  harder  task  than  were  the 
Egyptian  slaves  who  were  ordered  to  "make  brick 
without  straw."  Whitakerand  wife  wilttherefore 
accept  oar  thanks  for  their  kind  remembrance 

In  thia  connection  we  are  reqaested  by  Mr. 
(0  say  that  there  was  a  mistake  In  bis  statement 


last  weekof  the  morning  mess  for  his  three  cows. 

It  sboold  read  half  a  peck  of  cotton-ieed  meal,  two 
qoeits  of  com  meal— instead  of  half  a  peck,  as 
printed—and  half  a  peck  of  shorts.  Inhts  descrip- 
tion of  the  mess  tOr  the  evening  the  word  "each" 
was  intended  to  apply  not  to  the  cowa  bnt  to  the 
qoantitlesormeal  and  shorts;  that  la,  be  prepares 
night  a  mixtnro  conalating  of  two  qaarts  of 
meal  and  two  quarta  of  shorts,  for  the  three 
cowa,  and  not  for  "each"  cow,  as  some  might  an- 
deratand  him  to  say. 


VXBKOBT   8TATB   ACfli  800IKT7. 

In  addition  to  the  account  given  last  week 
of  tbe  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  we  pub- 
lish the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting, 
and  the  names  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  committee  on  resolutions  emulated  of 
Hon.  John  Gregory,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Ctii- 
bum  and  Hon.  Edwin  Hammond,  llr.  Ham- 
mond was  also  chosen  to  represent  tbe  Ver- 
mont State  Agricultural  Society  and  Wool 
Growers'  Association  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Aseo- 


freeoi  -^-,  — -  , 

fore  (he  present  Congresa ;  therefore, 

Retolrtd,  That  the  Temont  State  Agrlcallnral 
Society  and  Wool  Orowers'  Asaoclition  trust  Con- 
gress will  leAiae  to  re-enact  said  ireaty.  as  it  would 
cripple  onr  Indaelry,  and  brlog  ua  in  close  compe- 
iltloD  with  those  exempt  trom  the  burden  of  tax*- 
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tion  which  we  cheerfallj  sastaln  as  on  incident  to 
the  great  rebellion. 

Resolved,  That  the  admiasion  of  said  prodacts, 
while  those  of  other  coantries  are  excloded  by 
tariff  regulations,  wonld  be  an  nojnst  discrimina- 
tiOB  in  favor  of  Provincial  productions. 

Reeolved,  That  any  change  hy  which  firee  trade 
in  wools  and  woolens  should  be  permitted,  or  ap- 
proached, would  be  iojurions  to  both  these  import- 
ant interests. 

Resolvedf  The  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens  was 
agreed  upon  in  joint  convention  of  wool  growers 
and  woolen  manufacturers,  and  its  repeal  would 
be  likely  to  result  in  injury  to  the  agrictdtural  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

Reeolvedj  That  we  acknowledge  our  profound 
obligations  to  President  Orant  for  the  wise  recom- 
mendations in  his  annual  message  on  the  subject 
of  reciprocity  with  the  British  provinces. 

Retolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  fbr- 
Dish  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
with  copies  of  these  resolutions,  with  a  request  to 
present  them  to  the  President  and  both  Houses  of 
Ck)ngre8s. 

On  motion  of  Heniy  Clark, 

Reeolved.  That  this  Society  have  learned  with 
pleasure  of  the  organization  of  the  Vermont  Dai- 
ryman's Association,  believing  that  it  will  be  an 
important  element  in  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  our  State^and  the  Vermont  State 
Agricultural  Society  and  wool  Grower's  Associa- 
tions most  cordially  welcome  the  Association,  and 
commend  it  to  the  support  of  the  friends  of  agri- 
culture in  Vermont. 

On  motion  of  C.  Horace  Hubbard, 

Eesolved,  That  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  the 
Vermont  Horse  Stock  Company  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  horses  of  Vermont,  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  and  we  would  commend  the  same 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

Board  o/iHVec^ort.— Edwin  Hammond,  Middle- 
bury;  John  Gregory,  Northfield;  ElHah  Cleave- 
land,  Coventry;  Geo.  Campbell.  Westminster; 
Henry  Hay  ward,  Rutland ;  Noah  B.  Safford,  White 
Biver  Junction ;  Heniy B.Kent, Dorset;  Lawrence 
Bralnard,  Jr.,  St.  Albans ;  David  Goodell,  Brattle- 
boro';  Bdwin  S.  Stowell,  Cornwall;  James  A. 
Shedd,  Burlington;  Henry  Chase,  Lyndon;  Geo. 
A.  Merrill,  Rutland;  C.  Horace  Hubbard,  Spring- 
field; S.G.Holyoke,  St.  Albans;  Lemuel  S.Drew, 
Burlington. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

FABH  HBIiF. 

Whether  Mr.  Jameson,  in  his  reply  in  the 
Farmer  of  Dec.  25,  has  fairly  answered  my 
objections  to  what  I  regarded  as  his  gross  mis- 
representations of  foreien  and  native  help, 
your  readers  can  judge  better,  perhaps,  than 
myself.  He  reiterates  not  simply  his  belief, 
bat  his  positive  knowledge,  that  **most  of  the 
foreign  population  employed  among  us  are 
not  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  farm,^^  &c. 
Admitting  this  to  be  true,  does  it  prove  his 
former  assumption  that  all  such  are  * 'unskilled 
laborers.^'  In  every  branch  of  business  we 
find  men  of  great  skill  and  proficiency  as  work- 
men— ^men  ol  good  steady  habits,  valuable  citi- 
zens and  neighbors,  who  do  not  possess  that 
tact  and  taste  which  qualify  them  for  taking 
full  charge  of  any  business.  To  urge  this 
as  an  objection  to  foreigners,  when  probably 
Mr.  J.  would  admit  that  many  home  bred  far- 


mers' sons  are  equally  deficient,  is  to  treat  the 
matter  unfairly. 

Mr.  J.  says  that  I  am  probably  aware  that 
the  men  in  England  who  manage  farms  so 
well  as  to  pay  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre  rent  are 
not  seeking  work  in  this  country.  I  admit 
they  do  not,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  such  farmers  in  the  old  country,  to  show 
that  foreign  laborers  who  are  brought  np 
under  a  superior  system  of  farming  nave  a 
good  chance  of  becoming  skilled  workmen. 

Mr.  J.  objects  to  hiring  Scotch  and  Irish 
help,  because  they  do  not  spend  their  money 
in  Xhe  town  in  which  it  is  earned.  This 
strikes  me  as  illiberal  in  the  extreme.  Does 
Mr.  J.  suppose  that  we  are  living  under  some 
despotic  power  P  Does  he  not  Know  that  it 
is  tne  ri^ht  of  every  son  of  toil  to  spend  his 
hard  guned  earnings  where  he  pleases  P  How 
is  it  with  Mr.  Jameson  himself?  Does  he 
spend  all  his  earnings  in  the  town  of  IrasburgP 
Does  he  not,  like  other  men,  soend  his  money 
where  he  can  make  the  most  of  it  P 

The  charge  made  b^  Mr.  J.  in  his  first 
letter,  and  alluded  to  in  his  second,  that  far- 
mers send  their  sons  into  the  city  and  hire 
help  a  part  of  the  time,  I  regard  as  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  case.  I  know  that  there  are 
thousands  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  would 

fladly  have  their  f<ons  around  the  domestic 
eartn,  and  would  do  by  them  what  is  riefat 
and  iust.  But  they  leave,  not  because  that 
good  mother  and  worthy  father  have  turned 
them  away.  No,  sir ;  their  hearts  yearn  for 
the  presence  and  company  of  their  children. 
The  fact  is  that  the  children  of  our  day  have 
lost  that  respect  for  their  parents  which  they 
onght  to  have  and  which  *  children  did  have 
forty  years  ago.  Our  voung  men  when  about 
sixteen  years  of  age  become  restless  under 
parental  control,  imagine  they  know  more 
than  old  people,  and  insist  on  having  their  own^ 
way.  So,  after  making  more  or  less  trouble  in 
the  family  they  leave  the  old  people  and  go  to 
the  cit^  and  the  factory.  From  personal  ob- 
servation for  many  years  of  the  career  of  such 
youn^  men,  I  know  that  hundreds  of  them 
fall  into  temptation  and  are  ruined.  I  think 
it  unjust  to  cnarge  farmers  wit^  driving  their 
sons  to  the  city. 

As  to  Mr.  Jameson^s  insinuation  that  Scotch- 
men have  no  regard  for  the  comfort  of  their 
wives,  I  have  patience  only  to  ask  him  to  com- 
pare the  frequencjr  of  divorce  in  Scotland  and 
m  Vermont.  I  wish  he  could  give  expression 
to  his  views  without  such  ungentlemanly  flings 
and  misrepresentations  of  any  class  of  his  fel- 
low citizens. 

It  ^ves  me  much  pleasure  to  close  this  arti- 
cle with  an  expression  of  perfect  agreement 
with  Mr.  Jameson  on  one  subject, — ^that  of 
having  a  farm  house  for  the  laborer  and  his 
family.  Such  is  the  practice  in  Europe,  but  I 
almost  wonder  that  he  should  approve  of  it. 

D.  M.  H. 

East  Canaan,  N.  H.,  Dec.  26, 1869. 
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for  tht  NetB  Xngland  Farmer. 
WHXAT  ODI.TUBB  IS  msQIjAJSJ}. 
IMtbUiir— DiiUlo  g  —  PreHlDg — RolllDR — Troidini 
Depth  or  F.angblng— Amonat  of  Beed  per  Aore— E 
tatlan  of  Crops— Bvedlng  down  Clkr  Land— Tilat  < 
SInir,  RooU,  kc.  — Winter  MtnigaDcnt  0/ Bloek 
■nd  Kvmra, 

In  a  previoiu  article  on  tlie  cnlUvation  of 
wlieU,  I  spoke  of  "pressing  after  the  drill." 
1  did  not  me&u  rimplj  pressing  irith  an  ordi- 
nary roller,  but  bv  the  tue  of  an  impletnenf 
known  in  Eogland  as  the  Freuer-roller.  As 
this  may  be  lomething  new  to  moat  of  the 
readers  of  the  New  E:40land  Fasmbb,  I 
■end  yon  a  drawing  of  a  part  of  the  machine 
wbich  viU  perhaps  saffidentty  illastrate  ' 
operation. 


The  cnt  presentB  a  Tiew  of  two  pressing 
wheels  detached  bom  the  carriage  and  shafts, 
in  which  AA  is  the  axle,  BB  are  Uie  two  press- 
ing wheels  as  they  appear  edgeways,  their  di- 
ameter being  abont  two  feet  six  inches,  weigh- 
ing some  200  pounds  each.  The  sole  of  the 
wheel  is  about  two  inches  wide.  The  press- 
ing wheels  are  held  at  the  reqnired  distance 
by  the  square  collars  CCC ;  ad  represents  a 
tranverse  section  of  the  groond  undergoing 
the  pressing  process ;  the  shaded  part  of  the 
section  exhibits  the  furrows  of  a  sofc  loose 
•oil,  and  the  dotted  lines  EF,  EF,  that  of  the 
newly  ploughed  land  undergoing  the  opera- 
tion of  consolidation.  Tiie  ruts  left  by  the 
presserfor  the  seed,  is  shown  at  the  right,  and 
are  three  inches  deep  by  t:wo  wide  at  nottom. 
The  presser  follows  two  ploughs  and  the  wheels 
run  in  the  seams  of  the  furrows.  The  land  at 
the  left,  at  d,  is  unptoughed,  and  on  this  runs 
a  light  wheel  which  supports  the  frame  or  car- 
riage of  the  machine.  The  shafts  b;^  which  it 
is  drawn  are  also  placed  on  the  leftside  of  the 
frame,  v>  that  the  horse  walks  on  the  un- 
ploughed  land.  Sometimes,  however,  four  or 
gii  press  wheels  are  used,  or  as  many  as  tbere 
are  drills  in  the  machine  which  deposits  the 
grain.  In  which  case  the  side  wheel  that  runs 
on  the  unploughed  land  is  dispensed  with. 

This  mode  of  cultivation  is  applicable  only 
to  the  drill  system,  and  is  adopted  only  in 
cases  where  the  soil  is  too  loose  and  fnable 
for  the  healthy  and  continued  growth  of  the 


wheat  plant,  as  in  case  of  a  heavy  clover  lea, 
&c.  r  once  worked  for  a  fanner  on  the  York- 
shire wolds  where  the  soil  is  very  shallow ;  the 
solid  chalk  rock  lying  only  sixteen  to  twen^ 
inches  below  the  stuface.  On  this  land,  with 
ordinary  cultivation,  the  wheat  suffered  greatly 
by  being  forced  oat  of  the  ground  by  the 
frosts  of  winter.  To  remedy  this  my  em- 
ployer set  to  work  and  got  eight  cast  iron 
wheels  made,  and  f^ged  them  to  correspond 
exacUy  with  the  distance  of  the  coulters  of 
his  drills.  Including  the  frame,  this  preiaer- 
roller  weighed  nearly  a  ton,  but  to  make  it 
still  heavier,  he  put  two  four--buahel  bags  of 
wheat  on  to  it.  The  pressor  was  drawn  by  two 
horses  and  followed  in  the  track  of  (he  seed 
drill,  and  pressed  in  the  wheat  very  firmly. 
The  resalt  was,  at  the  following  harvest,  some 
of  the  best  wheat  crops  that  were  grown  in 
that  neighborhood,  for  a  circle  of  many  miles. 
Before  the  introduction  of  machmes  for 
drilling  in  the  wheat,  dibbling  was  extensively 
practiced.  By  the  use  of  Uus  implement  a 
firm  seed-bed  for  the  wheat  was  sectured,  sim- 
ilar to  that  obtained  by  the  Presser-roller.  The 
dibble  is  an  instrument  three  feet  long,   all 


pounds. 

dibble  in  each  band,  giving  a  slight  twist  with 
the  wrist  at  the  moment  of  plunging  the  iron 
into  the  ground,  which  makes  a  hole  that  does 
■    - "■      '-  of  the 

apart,  and  the  rows  about  four  and  a  haJf 
inches.  The  seed  is  dropped  into  the  holes 
by  children  who  place  one,  two,  or  three 
seeds  into  each  hole.  The  holes  are  filled  by 
rake  or  a  harrow  with  a  few  bushes  woven 
into  it.  A  good  dibbler  with  three  active  at- 
tendants will  plant  about  half  an  acre  a  day. 
This  tedious  process  has  been  mostly  super- 
seded by  the  modem  drill,  with  which  the  de- 
sired solidity  of  the  soil  is  secured  by  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  land  roller. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  beneGts  of 
consolidating  the  soil  of  wheat  fields,  I  will 
mention  an  incident  that  I  remember.  A  field 
had  been  seeded  to  wheait  and  finished  off  in 
the  nicest  English  stjle.  A  party  of  sports- 
men with  a  pack  of  fifly-two  hounds  rode  over 
this  field  back  and  forth,  to  head  off  the  foxes  * 
which  the  dogs  were  chasing  in  an  adjacent 
thicket  of  broom  and  winns,  pressing  the 
ground  quite  solid  in  places.  Without  guess- 
ing what  effect  such  treatment  of  his  wheat 
field  would  have  on  a  Yankee  farmer,  I  may 
say  that  it  provoked  the  English  owner  to 
>ugber  words  than  I  care  to  repeat.  At  har- 
;st,  however,  the  j'ield  on  the  most  closely 
tEodden  part  of  the  field  proved  to  be  the  best 
and  the  heaviest. 

I  greatly  prefer  drilling  to  broadcast  sow- 
ing. But  where  the  land  is  in  such  a  condition 
that  we  cannot  lue  the  drill-machine,  we  must 
.  .  to  broadcast  sowing.  Among  the  dis- 
advantages of  broadcast  sowing  are  the  differ- 
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ent  depths  at  which  the  seed  is  buried  in 
the  ground.  This  varies  all  the  way  from 
nothing  at  all  to  four  indies.  Consequently 
the  plants  come  up  at  different  times,  and  the 
straw  grows  to  different  heights.  This  can- 
not probably  be  obviated  entirelv  under  any 
system  of  cultivation,  but  I  think  the  seed  is 
put  into  the  ground  at  more  equal  depths  by 
drilling  than  by  any  other  mode. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of 
the  present  mode  of  cultivation,  I  will  copy  a 
part  of  a  letter  I  received  last  spring  from  a 
friend  in  England.    He  says : — 

"I  plough  my  land  five  or  six  inches  deep 
for  wheat,  then  roll  it  with  an  iron  roller  to 
make  it  solid,  harrow  well,  and  drill  with  a 
seven-coulter  drill,  which  I  prefer  to  a  preeser^ 
roller.  We  cultivate  about  here  under  the 
fourdi  and  fifth  course  system.  First,  I  sum- 
mer fallow,  and  in  June  sow  with  turnips, 
Swedes  generally ;  feed  some  off  with  sheep, 
and  pull  others  to  feed  at  home.  This  crop 
gets  well  manured.  Second,  the  following 
spring,  driU  with  barley,  and  seed  down  with 
clover.  Third,  summer-feed  this  with  sheep 
and  cattle.  Fourth,  plough  and  drill  with 
wheat  in  October.  Afcer  wheat  sow  with  oats, 
which  are  generally  sown  broadcast.  I  drill 
H  bushels  of  wheat,  2i  of  barley,  and  4  or 
4i  cf  oats  to  the  acre.*'    '• 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  farmers  in 
England  seed  heavy.  The  soil  is  good,  in- 
clined  to  gravel.  They  get  on  an  average 
from  thirty-six  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  You  will  see  by  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment they  keep  the  land  in  good  condition, 
and  get  wheat  as  well  as  straw.  I  think  that 
this  mode  of  farming  might  be  adopted  in 
this  country  to  advantage  where  drills  can  be 
used. 

On  clay  or  moist  land  a  somewhat  similar 
course  of  rotation  is  adopted.  On  their  sum- 
mer fallows  and  clover  leas,  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  cauldrons  of  lime  per  acre  are 
applied.  On  such  land  thej  seed  down  with 
wheat,  which  is  hand-hoed  m  the  spring ;  the 
grass  seed  being  s#wn  and  the  land  rolled 
when  the  wheat  is  two  or  three  inches  high. 

From  your  editorial  remarks  on  the  amount 
of  straw  raised,  I  infer  that  you  place  a  lower 
estimate  on  it  than  I  do.  The  straw  from  an 
acre  seeded  with  a  peck  or  less  of  seed  must 
be  small, — ^very  much  smaller  thin  where  six 
or  eight  pecks  were  used.  I  must  believe 
that  if  the  farmers  of  this  country  would  adopt 
a  judicious  course  of  rotation,  raise  more  roots, 
nore  grain  and  more  straw  and  feed  them  to 
their  stock,  it  would  be  better  for  them  and 
for  their  land.  I  think,  too,  that  barley  might 
be  substituted  in  a  measure  for  com  to  advan- 
tage and  profit.  Barley  is  grown  with  less 
labor,  and  the  land  put  in  grass  a  year  sooner. 

Although  I  have  made  a  long  article  I  do 
not  l^e  to  close  without  an  allusion  to  the 


SngUsh  Mode  of  HaUns  Manure. 

Their  bams  and  sheds  are  generally  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  a  hollow  square,  which 
they  call  a  fold-yard.  In  these  yards  their 
young  stock  and  other  cattle  are  fed  on  straw 
during  the  winter,  from  racks  built  for  that 
purpose.  What  straw  is  not  eaten  by  the  cat- 
tle goes  under  foot  and  receives  the  dung  and 
urine  until  it  becomes  two  or  three  feet  thick ; 
the  manure  that  is  made  in  the  stables  by 
horses,  cows  and  fat  stock,  is  likewise  thrown 
into  this  yard.  Dunng  the  winter  and  spring 
this  manure  is  drawn  upon  the  turnip  nelds. 
The  dry  and  fresh  straw  on  the  top  of  the 
manure  in  the  yard  is  raked  or  forked  off,  as 
the  manure  is  loaded,  and  then  is  thrown  back 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  yard,  to  start  another 
bed  of  manure.  After  it  is  deposited  in  the 
field  it  is  turned  over,  taking  care  to  work  the 
outside  into  the  middle.  Such  manure  is  more 
valuable  in  my  estimation  than  that  from  sta- 
bles here.  In  such  yards  cattle  pass  the  Eng- 
lish winters  very  comfortably ;  but  the  weather 
there  is  more  uniform  and  less  severe  than 
here. 

I  have  thus  given  you  some  of  my  recollec- 
tions of  farming  in  the  old  country.  Some- 
times I  tl^k  farmers  in  this  country  would  do 
well  to  adopt  some  of  the  practices  which  have 
been  found  to  work  well  there,  but  our  cir- 
cumstances are  different  in  many  respects,  and 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  others  should  do 
as  they  like.  E,  Hebb. 

JefftraonoUUy  R,  Dec.,  1869. 


J^t>r  the  New  England  Farmer, 

VAIiUE  OF  GBBEir  COBN-BTALKB. 

Green  Corn-stalks,  the  Poorest  and  Meanest 
Fodder  ever  given  to  a  Oow.^Sq^rt  qf  Dr, 
LoHng'8  PM^field  Speech. 

Such  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  sn  article 
so  generally  used,  coming  from  one  so  deserv- 
edly popular  as  a  teacher  upon  agricultural 
topics,  wUl  naturally  arrest  attention  and  in- 
cite investieation.  If  com  stalks  are  worth- 
less for  fodder,  the  thousands  who  annually 
raise  them  ought  to  know  it,  but  if  they  really 
have  an  intrinsic  value  it  may  be  well  for  those 
who  advocate  their  use  to  show  their  reasons. 

For  one,  I  believe,  the  main  objections  urged 
against  this  fodder  a^^e  entirely  from  the  man- 
ner of  cultivating  and  using  it.  In  order  to 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  crop,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  office  and  nature 
of  the  stalk  and  its  value  at  different  stages 
of  its  growth.  In  its  early  growth  the  stalk  is 
composed  mostly  of  soft,  cellular  tissue,  and 
the  juice  is  water^r  and  insipid.  As  the  stalk 
approaches  maturity,  the  juice  thickens  and  is 
richer  in  saccharine  matter,  and  when  stalk 
and  leaves  are  fully  developed  and  the  ear  is 
forming,  the  juice  is  the  richest,  and  the  stalk 
has  its  greatest  value.  The  development  of 
the  ear  withdraws  the  juices  from  the  stalk  and 
leaves,  and  when  it  is  fully  ripened  they  pos- 
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sen  litde  Dolritive  value,  become  toogh  and 
hard  and  are  more  auitable  for  beds  and  bed- 
ding and  making  paper  than  for  even  the  four- 
fold stomach  of  the  ox  or  sheep.  Thus  the 
office  of  both  stalk  and  leaf  is  to  support  and 
perfect  the  ear  or  grain>  and  their  yalue  varies 
with  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

Where  the  practice  of  planting  com  for 
fodder  is  to  sow  thickly  in  drills  which  have 
been  well  filled  with  the  strongest  kind  of  ma- 
nure, a  rapid,  rank  growth  of  partially  devel- 
oped stalks  is  produced,  as  tne  pale  green, 
sickly  yellow,  or  blanched  appearance  of  a 
large  part  of  the  fodder  is  ample  evidence. 
There  IS  no  room  for  full  development.  Cut 
thia  wbuen  half  or  two-thirds  grown  andyou  have 
an  imperfect  stalk  at  its  most  valueless  period. 
A  large  bulk  ma^  be  produced,  but  the  juices 
are  watery  and  msipid — ^not  nutritious.  It  is 
better  calculated  to  allav  thirst  than  to  satisf  j 
hunger.  It  is  no  wonder  the  butter^maker  is 
disappointed,  and  the  milkman  fears  ku  cus- 
tomers wiD  grumble. 

The  lai^e,  coarse  and  late  varieties  of  com 
make  the  poorest  fodder ;  for  they  must  be 
planted  more  dosely  and  cut  earlier  than 
smaller  kinds  to  have  it  eaten  at  all — conse- 

5[uently  the  stalks  are  furthest  from  maturitjr. 
t  is  probably  from  using  fodder  grown  in  this 
way  that  disappointment  arises  and  the  cry  of 
condemnation  is  heard.  Would  there  were 
more  milk-producers  who  take  pride  in  having 
a  good  article  and  giving  their  customers  an 
equivident  for  their  money. 

Now,  it  must  be  conceded  that  bulk  in  grow- 
ing fodder  is  no  consideration  unless  there  is 
a  corresponding  amount  of  nutrition ;  quality, 
rather  tnan  quantity,  is  the  main  thing  to  be 
attained.  An  innutritious,  bulky  fodder  un- 
duly distends  the  stomach,  and  the  labor  of  the 
digestive  organs  is  greatly  increased;  thenr 
power  is  weidtened  thereby,  and  the  food  will 
be  imperfectly  digested.  If  the  smaller  vari- 
ties  are  planted  thinly  in  the  drill,  giviue  each 
stock  room  and  time  to  attain  its  naturu  slec, 
or  nearly  so,  and  to  produce  an  ear,^  and  is  cut 
while  the  ear  is  f  omung,  the  stalk  irill  be  in  its 
greatest  perfection  and  ue  fodder  worth  raising 
— ^its  deep,  rich,  luxuriant  green  will  betoken  a 
healthy  growth,  and  both  stalk  and  leaf  be  full 
of  the  sweet  juices  which  eo  to  form  the  grain ; 
one  stalk  is  worth  three  of  the  large  Western 
or  Southern  varieties  but  half  matured.^  This 
fodder  will  produce  cream  as  well  as  milk.  It 
is  good  for  oxen  and  sheep,  and  horses  eat  it 
readily  and  thrive  upon  it.  For  several  years 
I  have  used  sweet  corn  and  find  it  far  superior 
to  the  common  yellow ;  it  is  excellent  for  fat- 
tening animals,  and  I  have  fed  it  to  working 
horses  with  satisfactory  results. 

Com  fodder  is  just  what  we  make  it.  If 
we  plant  so  thickly  that  the  stalk  cannot  be 
well  matured  and  cut  before  it  has  attained  its 
maximum  goodness,^-getting  only  a  poor, 
watery  article, — it  is  surely  no  fault  of  the 
com.    If  well  plttited  and  allowed  to  remain 


mitil  the  ear  or  grain  aad  the  weather  have 
extracted  all  the  goodness,  we  have  only  a 
hard,  tough  and  indigestible  stover.  Wmle 
if  managed  rightly,  atf  the  virtue  of  the  grain 
may  be  retain^  in  the  stalk  and  leaves,  and 
the  whole  form  a  palatable  and  nutritious  food. 
Precisely  the  rules  that  are  followed  in  raising 
other  grains  for  fodder  are. applicable  to  com. 
Any  farmer  of  experience  in  sowing  rye,  oats 
or  barley  for  that  purpose  would  sow  thiolv 
and  cut  whUe  in  the  milk,  for  he  knows  fnU 
well  if  seeded  so  thickly  the  stalks  could  not 
head  out,  and  the  result,  thongh  bulky,  would 
be  a  poor,  trashy  stufif. 

Complete  success,  however,  cannol  be  at- 
tained without  attention  to  something  more 
than  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  and^  rk;ht 
time  of  cutting.  It  reqaires  a  good  aoii,  in  mie 
tilth,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  manure,  part  of 
whicJi  has  been  plooghed  or  harrowed  m.  In 
short,  the  cultivation  should  be  so  thorouA^ 
that  a  good  crop  can  be  aecured  in  an  unfa- 
vorable season,  for  it  is  needed  most  when 
hay  and  pasture  are  failing. 

Takine  all  things  into  consideration,  j^reen 
com  is  the  best  thmg  yet  offered  for  soiling  or 
supplying  a  deficiency  in  pasturage.  Its  easy 
cultivation,  almost  certamty  of  a  large  yield, 
small  expense,  and  the  fact  that  it  imparts  no 
objectionable  flavor  to  the  milk  or  fiesh  of  an- 
imals, all  comment  it.  Moreover,  what  is  not 
wanted  in  a  green  state  can  be  cured  and  fed 
dry  with  pmfit  in  the  winter.  We  must, 
therefore,  advocate  its  use,  although,^  occar 
sionally,  we  hear  denunciations  against  it. 

Lawrence^  Masa.^  Dec.  27, 1869.  N.  s.  t. 


HAZTAGIIiaBHT  OV  VXBMMBB^  OLXJBB. 

1  will  tell  you  how  I  think  a  Farmers'  Club 
should  be  managed,  or  rather  how  its  exer- 
cises should  be  conducted.  My  method  may 
not  be  the  best — ^perhaps  I  am  wkleofthe 
mark ;  still  I  speak  fVom  condnsions  drawn 
from  a  connection  with  One  for  several  years. 

The  rales  and  regulations  by  which  the 
members  are  governed  should  be  few  and 
simple.  In  general  it  will  be  found  that  an 
assemblage  of  fanners,  unused  as  they  are  to 
public  speaking,  will  talk  more  freely  and 
more  willingly,  if  left  unhampered  by  par- 
liamentary rules.  The  more  at  ease  the 
members  feel,  the  less  they  have  to  try  to  do 
the  thing  ri^ht,  the  more  active  they^  will  be- 
come in  their  membership,  the  more  interested 
they  will  be  in  the  meeting,  for  they  will  feel 
that  thev  can  do  it  right  as  well  as  anybody. 
When  they  feel  thus  at  ease  they  can  talk  and 
act  unembarrassed,  and  the  Club  will  get  at 
their  best  thoughts  and  ideas. 

If  the  numbier  of  members  is  not  too  large 
the  best  place  for  the  meetings  is  at  the 
houses  of  the  members.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  information  derived 
from  each  other,  and  the  interest  in  farm  life 
awakened,    thcoe  will  be  fraternal  f eelingv 
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cultivated — neighborly  good  will  encouraged. 
It  will  be  a  sort  of  farmers^  lodffe,  where  all 
meet  on  the  same  level — no  one  feeling  him- 
self better  than  his  neighbor. 

Familiar  farm  topics  should  be  selected  for 
dUcussion  and  not  for  ddxxte.  One  or  two 
members  shonld  be  appointed  to  open  the  dis- 
cassion.  }f  the  person  appointed  is  accus- 
tomed to  putting  his  thoughts  in  writing,  an 
elaborate  essay  can  be  prepared  and  read.  K 
this  would  not  be  agreeable  he  can  arrange  in 
his  mind  what  he  wishes  to  say  and  present  it 
by  word  of  mouth.  A  train  of  ideas  will  thus 
be  started  which  will  be  taken  up  by  others, 
who  will  give  their  opinions,  relate  their  ex- 
periences and  the  conclusions  derived  there- 
urom,  always  con&iing  themselves  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
The  aim  should  be,  in  addition  to  the  interest 
created,  to  draw  out  facts,  opinions,  conclu- 
sions, practices,  and  results.  Clubs  make  a 
great  mistake  when  they  conduct  their  exercis- 
es after  the  manner  of  a  debating  society.  K 
there  are  those  among  your  number  who  wish 
to  diaplay  their  forensic  powers,  an  opportu- 
nity may  occasionally  be  given  and  a  subject 
relating  to  the  farm  be  selected  and  arjspiments 
presented  pro  and  con,  ever  bearing  m  mind, 
nowever,  that  it  is  not  the  proper  way  to  con- 
duct the  exerdses  of  a  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Secretary  should  befdrected  to  keep  a 
journal  of  the  doings  of  each  meeting  to  be 
read  at  the  opening  of  the  next  meeting. — Cor, 
Maine  Farmer. 


I  of  the  ceUar.  The  papers  were  pasted  to  the  bare 
Joists  over  head,  leaving  an  air  space  between  them 
and  the  floor.  He  reports  that  the  papers  carried 
his  roots  through  last  winter,  though  the  cellar 
was  left  nnbanked,  and  he  is  confident  they  have 
made  the  cellar  fh>8t-proof.  Before  puttiDg  on  the 
paper,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sweep  down  the  walls 
thoronghly,  and  to  use  a  very  strong  size  to  hold 
the  paper  to  the  stones.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
press  the  paper  down  into  all  the  depressions  of 
the  wall;  every  air  space  beneath  it  is  an  addi> 
tional  defence  against  the  cold. 


IIXTBAGTB  AND  BEPIiHSB. 


A  COLD  caiXAB. 

I  have  a  dry,  cold,  sandy  cellar  that  fteeses. 
Will  it  do  any  good  to  ran  a  half  inch  stream  of 
water  into  a  tub  in  the  cellar  ?  The  water  is  88<> 
Fahrenheit,  in  a  shed.  A  Svbsoribbr. 

AsetUneyviUe,  Vt,  J>60. 13, 1869. 

BsMABKS.— We  have  known  water  to  be  carried 
Into  a  cellar  by  the  pailfiil  to  keep  out  the  firost  on 
a  severely  cold  night,  and  your  stream  of  water, 
6°  above  freeaing,  we  should  suppose  would  help 
a  good  deal.  But  if  the  under-pinning  or  the  cel- 
lar wall  is  very  thin  or  open,  or  if  the  rooms  over 
the  cellar  are  not  warmed,  such  a  stream  of  water 
may  prove  insufficient.  Is  your  house  banked  up  ? 
Have  yon  ever  tried  evergreen  boughs  for  a  bank- 
ing ?  They  are  neat,  and  are  said  to  be  effectual. 
Collars,  cuffSt  bosoms,  and  other  articles  of  male 
and  female  wear,  are  now  made  of  paper;  and 
here  is  what  the  Scientific  American  says  about 
protecting  cellars  firom  frost :  A  man  who  had  a 
cellar  that  persisted  in  freezing  his  vegetables, 
though  thoroughly  ^'banked  up,"  went  to  work 
and  pasted  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  old  news- 
papers—hope he  didn't  use  the  New  England 
Farhbk  in  that  way — over  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  his  cellar;  a  curtain  of  the  same  material  being 
also  pasted  over  the  small  low  windows  at  the  top 
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In  reply  to  vour  Westport,  Conn.,  correspon- 
dent's inquiry  I  send  yon  the  plan  of  a  bam  I  in- 
tend to  build  next  spring.  If  any  one  has  a  better 
flan  for  a  bam  50x40, 1  should  like  to  see  it  before 
build. 
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Size  40x50  feet ;  posts  18  feet  long;  rise  of  roof 
15  feet,  covered  with  shingles ;  body  of  hean  cov- 
ered with  inch  boards.  clapDoarded  and  painted. 
The  stable  for  cattle  14  feet  wide ;  fioor  12  feet ; 
bay  14  ftet :  height  of  cattle  stable  7  feet  6  inches ; 
horse  stable  8  feet  6  inches ;  bam  floor  covered 
with  pine,  li  inch  thick,  lined  with  hemlock  one 
inch  thick.  Size  of  timber  on  lower  floor  8x8 
inches;  all  above  7x7  inches.  Cellar  under  the 
whole  8  ft  deep  with  nine  posts  in  cellar.  The 
bam  ends  to  the  west ;  cellar  open  to  the  south. 
Stairs  in  one  comer  of  cellar  leaas  to  the  stable  for 
cattle.  I.  B.  Habtwell. 

Rochdale,  Mats.,  Dec,  25, 1869. 


TUBKIP  TASTE  IN  MILK  AND  BUTTEK. 

What  will  prevent  milk  and  butter  flrom  tast- 
ing of  turnips  when  cows  are  fed  with  them  ? 
Waierbwy,  Vt,  Dec.,  1869.  c.  R.  p. 

Rbmabks.— We  generally  feed  turnips  in  the 
morning  soon  after  the- cows  are  milked,  and,  of 
course,  after  tbey  have  had  a  foddering  of  hay. 
They  should  not  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach. 
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bat  MB  long  befbre  milking  as  oonyenlent.  While 
eating  tornips  the  oows  should  be  well  supplied 
with  salt.  Cooking  is  said  to  prevent  all  taste. 
Bj  adding  to,  saj,  half  a  bashel  of  boiled  tamips, 
while  hot,  four  or  five  quarts  of  shorts,  which  will 
be  well  swelled  by  the  time  they  are  cooled,  you 
will  have  a  very  acceptable  mess.  In  a  prize 
essay,  written  by  Mr.  William  Anderson^of  Rock- 
Ibrd,  I]].,  on  the  cultivation  and  use  of  turnips, 
and  published  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  it  is  said 
that  the  turnip  taste  may  be  completely  neutral- 
ixed  by  adding  to  the  milk  before  it  is  strafaied  ''a 
wry  tmail  quantity  of  nitre  (saltpetre)  dissolved 
ia  hot  water."  He  gives  no  explanation  of  the 
amount  of  nitre  to  be  used,  Airther  than  the  words 
''rery  small,"  and  the  remark  that  "the  quantity 
of  nitre  mustneoessariiy  be  regulated  according  to 
the  number  of  cows  kept."  Mr.  Anderson  says  he 
has  fed  oows  all  winter  on  turnips  and  had  no 
complaint  of  turnip  taste  in  the  butter,  from  those 
who  used  it.  We  are  perhaps  prejudiced  against 
saltpetre,  but  as  we  don't  want  much  of  It  in  our 
food,  we  should  use  the  least  possible  quantity 
that  would  answer  the  purpose  in  deodorizing 
milk.  Better  taste  a  little  of  turnip  than  too  much 
of  nitre,  we  should  say. 


POTTLTRT  ACCOUNT. 

I  commenced  the  year  1869  with  twenty-five 
hens.  I  prefer  the  Brahmas  for  chickens,  and  the 
Leghorns  for  eggs.  I  think  a  cross  better  than 
pure  breeds  of  either  blood.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
uon  often  put  to  me,  *'I8  there  any  profit  in  poul- 
try ?"  I  offer  the  following  account  current  which 
I  have  kept  with  my  little  fiock  during  the  year 
past:— 

1889.  Hens,  Dr* 

Jazi.1.    To  value  of  25  hens $85  00 

To  food  for  hens  and  ohiekens     80.90 

$106.90 

J88B.  Hnrs,  Or 

Dee.  86.    By  85  large  hens  • $  85  00 

**  15  imatl  hens  or  pullets  .  .  15  00 
•(  155  dozen  eggs,  at  80e  .  .  .  55  80 
**  Dressed  poultry  sold    •  •  .  111.50 

$807.80 

Profit $101^0 

FrankUn^  Man,,  Dee.  20, 1869.       S.  S.  Cook. 

BOaS  OUT  OF  PLACE— PACKINO  POTTLTRT. 

Keeping  about  thirty  hens  this  winter,  I  always 
read  with  interest  every  article  in  your  valuable 
journal  relating  to  their  treatment,  &c.  I  now 
wish  to  ask  if  you  can  inform  me  why  I  find  eggs 
on  the  ground  when  I  have  nests— both  on  the 
mound  and  raised  up  three  or  four  ftet,  with  a 
walk  to  enable  the  hens  to  reach  them  easily.  One 
side  of  my  hen  house,  which  is  quite  large,  has  a 
floor  of  loam,  and  in  this  part  the  hens  generally 
roost.  The  other  side,  which  was  once  used  for 
keeping  pigs,  is  covered  about  a  fbot  deep  with 
straw  and  hay,  which  was  swept  from  the  lofts 
mbove.  In  this  latter  part  the  hens  stay  nearly  all 
the  time  in  cold  weather,  and  eggs  are  often  picked 
up  on  the  straw,  with  no  appearance  of  a  nest  hav- 
ing been  made. 

I  also  wi^h  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  "8.  O. 
J."  concerning  tbe  packing  of  poultry  for  the  mar- 
ket. EUivKog  been  in  tbe  transportation  business  for 
many  years,  I  have  always  observed  that  poultry 
meat  or  eggs,  packed  in  barrels  or  casks,  arrive  at 


market  in  much  better  order  than  that  packed  in 
boxes,  as  advised  by  her.  Any  careftil  observer 
will  always  notice  that  the  employees  of  railroads 
or  express  companies  generally  roll  barrels  on  the 
"chime,"  and  in  so  doing,  keep  the  weight  evenly 
distributed  through  the  whole  package,  and  with 
but  very  little  shock  to  the  Contents,  while  boxes 
are  "cut"  ftt>m  comer  to  comer,  or  wheeled  on 
tracks  and  tipped  off  in  a  manner  that  throws  the 
whole  weight  into  different  places,  nmch  to  the 
detriment  of  the  looks  of  the  contents  when  opened. 
Again,  barrels  very  seldom  get  broken  open  if 
they  are  strong  when  started ;  while  boxes,  unless 
very  securely  strapped,  often  split  or  lose  off  pieces, 
thus  exposing  the  contents  to  the  dirt  and  oust  of 
railroad  travel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  temptation 
to  pilfer  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  handle 
them.  Bailroai>. 

BoMton,  Dec,  25,1869. 

Rbmakxb.— It  is  not  uncommon  for  hens  to  dwp 
eggs  when  not  on  their  nests,  perhaps  sometimes 
nearly  unconsciously.  It  is  one  of  those  irregu- 
larities, or  exceptions  to  general  rules,  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  satisfactory  cause. 

iJCOlTNT  OP  OLOTUt  BBED  POB  PLOUOHINO  ZH. 

I  have  not  seen  the  answer  to  the  questions,  how 
much  clover  seed  should  be  sowed  to  the  acre  for 
ploughing  in  the  crop  green,  and  what  Is  the  best 
time  or  season  to  sow  it  ?  o.  &.  p. 

lVardtboro\  Vt,  Dee.,  1869. 

Rbmabxs.— We  hope  some  practical  fhrmer  will 
answer  these  questions  fully.  We  believe  that  the 
firosts  of  spring  destroy  a  large  number  of  plants 
sown,  as  often  directed,  upon  the  late  snows.  Mr. 
Allen  says,  in  the  New  American  Farm  Book,  that 
clover  may  be  sown  in  August  or  September,  but 
much  better  and  surer  early  in  the  spring,  with 
most  of  the  grains  or  the  cultivated  grasses. 
The  quantl^  of  seed  required  per  acre  depends 
on  the  kind  of  soil.  On  well  prepared  loams,  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  of  good  seed  will  give  a  fhll  cov- 
ering to  the  land,  while  on  clay  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  pounds  are  necessary  to  an  acre.  When 
sown  with  the  grasses,  four  to  six  pounds  on  the 
first  and  eight  to  twelve  pounds  on  the  last  will 
suffice.  When  intended  for  turning  under,  the 
clover  is  often  mowed  and  hayed  the  first  year  and 
ploughed  in  the  second  year  when  in  fhll  blossom. 

OATAB&H  IN  BHBSP. 

I  ha^e  some  sheep  that  are  troubled  with  a  dis- 
ease of  the  head.  Thev  run  at  the  nose,  which 
sometimes  is  so  stopped  up  as  nearly  to  prevent 
their  breathing.  I  lost  two  last  spring  before  I 
tumed  them  out  to  grass.  It  seems  to  be  conta- 
gious. Do  yon  know  the  disease  and  a  remedy 
for  it  ?  H.  L.  Bowles. 

Alburgh,  VL,  Dec,  24, 1869. 

Rbm AHxs.— We  have  placed  the  word  catarrh  at 
the  head  of  your  inquiries,  thinking  firom  your  de- 
scription that  that  is  the  disease  with  which  your 
sheep  are  troubled.  Oenerally  the  sheep  recover, 
as  people  do  with  colds,  without  much  doctoring ; 
but  sometimes  this  disease  assumes  a  malignant 
type  and  proves  very  fatal.  Nutritious  and  varied 
food,  warm,  well-ventilated  shelter,  and  good  care, 
are  the  only  remedies  we  can  prescribe.    Will  ex- 
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Oa«  corrcBpondcDt  in  Huorer  and  another  in 
Monroe,  N.  H.,  wish  to  ptucltase  BmbdBn  or  Bre- 
tnen  geese,  of  wblcb  we  gave  an  IllaetnitiOD  i 
weelu  since.  Another  corr^apondent  la  Shelbnine 
Falls,  HasB.,  laqnires  forthe  Eut  India  or  Shake- 
bag  fowlB.  Breeders  who  ha»e  fowls  for  sale  will 
do  well  to  adrenlse  their  atock. 


Perhaps  Hr.  Barton  will  be  encooraged  to  try 
saltpetre,  M  yoa  tecommend,  by  ny  bqccgsb. 
Last  sammer  I  had  a  cow  troabled  in  this  way, 
trUch  was  cured  by  giring  her  one  tabiespoonfal 
of  saltpetre  with  one  quut  of  meal  twice  a  day 
for  one  week.  Ions  Owans. 

Wiimiaiffloit,  Mau.,  Dae.  32, 1S69. 


Can  yon  tell  me  how  mncb  corn  a  ben  of  the 
0«ne  or  Dorking  breeds  will  eat  per  day,  and  the 
COM  oF  keep  lor  a  year,  if  they  are  allowed  to  mo 
at  large,  nn  a  large  farm  I  L.  Jonas,  Jr. 

Lawrmct,  Uati.,  Dee.  12,  1869. 

Rbmahxs.— Wo  have  generally  considered  a 
btuhel  of  corn,  or  its  eqniraleat,  as  tha  approzl. 
mate  mla  for  the  food  of  a  ben  a  year,  and  con- 
■eqoently  Its  market  valne  the  measnre  of  the 
coat  of  keeping  one.  If  they  hare  the  mn  of  a 
large  fazta  they  may  save  yon  tiie  tronble  of  weigh- 
ing or  measuring  or  eren  barrestlng  mnch  of  their 
food. 


Ifyonr  corretpandeofZeii"  (inNo.53,  Tol.  18) 
were  to  trace  back  the  blstor;  of  the  cow  be 
■peaks  of,  I  think  he  wonid  oscertnin  that  at  some 
time  wood  ashes  had  been  put  on  her  back  to  kill 
vermin,  and  allowed  to  get  wet.  I  have  seen  qoiM 
anamberofcatlle  wl Lb  places  on  dlflerent  parts  of 
tbeir  backs  similar  to  the  one  he  speaks  of,  and 
BBnally  could  trace  them  Mtblscanee.  Oninqnlring 
the  cause  in  the  case  of  a  very  fine  yonng  belbr, 
I  saw  in  Waldo  connty,  about  two  years  ago,  the 
owner  gave  tbe  same  answer  that  others  have. 


"aihes  applied  to  kill  vermin,  when  a  calf  and 
allowed  to  gel  wet."  For  this  reason  I  don't  con- 
sider it  sara  to  put  ashes  on  any  cattle,  as  ther 
may  get  wet  when  we  are  not  expecting  it.  I 
know  of  no  remedy  that  wilt  cause  the  skin  to  be- 
come smooth  and  the  hair  to  grow  over  these  bare 
places,  but  If  any  one  does,  I  shonid  like  to  bear 
liom  him.  H.  C.  Bduleioh. 

Fair^U,  Jtt.,  Dee.  28, 1869. 


AaSIODIiTUBAI.  ITBMB. 

—Tbe  fkrmen  of  Caledonia,  Coanty,  Tt.,  have 
'  formed  a  cinb  and  will  hold  weekly  meeting  dur- 
ing the  winter  for  discnsiion. 

— Olllcen  of  the  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Agrl- 
caltnral  Society  hare  been  elected  as  followi:^ 
President,  Levi  P.  Wamer,  of  Snnderland ;  Secre- 
tary and  Treaaurer,  B.  W.  Stratton,  of  Amhent 

— S.  P.  HUler,  of  Fayottevllle,  Tt.,  has  a  gntde 
Darhaiq  cow,  from  which  he  has  nulde  In  seven 
months,  after  selling  112  quarts  of  milk  (largk 
measure,)  and  after  nslng  what  milk  and  cream 
was  wanted  in  his  own  family  of  five  persons,  311 
poands  of  butter. 

— The  Oermantoim  Telegraph  says  that  the  com- 
mon bine  pit!  of  the  apothecaries  cures  the  chicken 
cholera  in  Pennsylvania.  Give  each  chicken  when 
seised  with  the  disease  a  two-grain  bine  pill,  and 
if  not  out  of  danger  by  tbe  foUowingmomlng,  an- 
other—two  pills  almost  unlveisally  eSbctlng  a  cure  I 

—To  remove  foreign  substances  ftom  the  eye, 
such  as  specks  of  dirt,  eye-winkers,  in  &Gt  BDJ 
thing,  tram  a  mote  to  a  beam,  you  have  only  to 
lift  the  lid,  and  introduce  a  flax-seed  beneath  It. 
The  seed  wilt  make  the  circnit  of  the  eye,  and 
fetch  out  the  ofibnding  substance. 

— A  New  York  sea  captain  having  discovered,  a 
short  time  ago,  several  smalt  Islands  in  the  Car- 
rlbbean  sea  npon  which  deposits  of  guano  were 
tbnnd,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  caused  certifi- 
cates of  title  and  government  protection  to  be  U- 
(ured  to  bis  attorney.  The  islands  are  bellved  to 
be  very  valuable  by  Teaeon  of  tbe  extensive  gnano 
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HONTHLT. 


ABCHiru  reck- 
oned by  the  an- 


the  first  of  the 
jew.      It   wu 
K>  called  in  bon- 
or  of  MartiuB, 
theGodofWu. 
Tbeir  year  com- 
menced on  the 
S6di     of     our 
SsysBr&d;:  "The 
it  March  is  a  man 
wrny    color,   and 
pect,  with  a  helmet 
Mtd ;  ao  far  tjpical 
while  appropnate 
he  is  represented 
a  spade,  holding 
ms  and  Bcioni  in 
,  with  a  basket  of 


Aries,  which  the  snu  enters  on  the  20th  of 
March,  thereby  denoting  the  angmeuted  power 
of  the  snn's  rajs,  which  in  ancient  hieroglyphics 
were  expressed  by  the  homs  of  animals." 

"SlBrdr  Ibnh,  with  browi  fall  tttnlj  bnit. 

And  araud  Mfmi|ly,  rode  upon  ■  nm, 

n*  oma  wUoh  onr  Hsllaapontui  iwmm, 

Tct  IB  U«  band  •  mid*  ba  alw  bent, 

And  la  a  bag  aU  ■»!■  of  oeeda,  7S  um< 

WMah  on  ib«  earth  ba  Mnwsd  u  hs  wmt, 

And  mi*d  ba  womb  wllb  frnltftallupa  of  nomlihiiinit,'' 

Uaccfa  wu  the  first  month  of  the  year  among 


the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and 
eren  throaf;boDt  Europe  tmdl  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  In  Eng- 
land, the  legal  jear  commenced  on  the36lh  of 
March,  down  to  1752,  when  the  first  of  Jana- 
ary  became  the  beginning  of  the  legal,  as  it 
hul  long  been  of  the  popolar  year. 

About  the  21>th  of  March  the  snn  will  hare 
reached  the  equator  and  the  days  and  nights 
will  become  of  eqnal  lengUi  thronghont  the 
earth.  Aboat  the  20th  of  December  the  snn 
reached  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  his 
broad  orb  was  visible  for  manj  dajs  throngh 
the  entire  twentj-fonr  hours,  in  the  region  of 
the  SoDthem  pole,  givbg  light  and  life  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  creation.  Having  com- 
pleted his  Soathem  tour,  he  then  tamed 
towards  the  north,  and  has  now  half  completed 
his  journey.  Bis  resplendent  orb  will  con- 
tinue to  roll  on  with  increasing  brightness  on- 
til  it  reaches  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  when  it 
will  be  visible  for  entire  days  in  the  polar  re- 
gions of  the  North.  The  rapid  growth  of 
vegetation  In  the  short  summers  of  the  polar 
circles,  is  owing  lo  the  fiood  of  light  and 
wanuth  poured  around  it  during  the  entire 
twenty-foor  honn.  The  soil  imbibes  the  life- 
giving  rajs  of  the  sun  during  the  entire  period, 
and  [jants  grow  more  in  a  few  days  than  in  as 
taaay  weeks  in  the  temperate  zone,  where  the 
Btm''s  rajs  are  withdrawn  and  the  plants  sleep 
during  the  night.  Thus,  as  the  days  are 
longer,  fewer  of  them  are  needed  to  perfect 
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the  growth  of  plants  suited  to  the  zones  in 
which  they  grow.  Where  the  days  are  shorter 
and  the  nights  longer,  a  more  extended  sea- 
son is  needed. 

The  alternations  in  the  moyements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  bring  the  needed  compensation 
and  adjust  them  to  the  wants  of  nature.  The 
sun  is  the  engine  that  awakens  the  activities  of 
all  organized  beings.  The  plants  that  spring 
into  life  under  the  stimulus  of  lengthened 
days  require  a  long  winter  for  rest;  while 
those  that  have  a  diurnal  season  of  sleep  re- 
quire a  shorter  period  of  winter  for  their  rest. 
Thus  they  are  all  adapted  to  the  position  in 
wfaidi  nature  has  placed  them. 

The  old  English  proverbs  with  relation  to 
the  weather  are  seldom  applicable  in  our  cli- 
mate, else  looking  back  to  the  mild  and  spring- 
like days  of  Jannazy  we  might  quote  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

«Mareh  in  Jaolveer, 
January  In  ICarch,  I  ftar." 

**It  January  ealenda  be  rammerly  gay. 
Twill  be  winterly  weather  till  the  calenda  of  liay." 


SBW  VSQUjAND  AGPIi  bogddty. 

Ankual  Meeting. — ^The  annual  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  Meionian  Hall,  in 
this  city,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  1.  There  was  a 
very  fair  attendance,  considering  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire sent  the  largest  delegations,  with  a  very 
fair  number  from  Vermont,  a  few  from  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticnt,  and  one  or  two  from 
Maine. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  few  re- 
marks from  Hon.  Greo.  B.  Loring,  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  election  of  officers  was  first  in  or- 
der, and  Dr.  Loring  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent by  a  unanimous  vote.  Daniel  Needham, 
of  Groton,  was  re-elected  Secretary.  There 
•was  some  debate  on  the  question  of  Treasurer, 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Gage  being  advocated 
by  Mr.  Currier,  of  Exeter,  and  opposed  by 
JohnB.  Clarke,  of  Manchester.  The  vote 
resulted  in  the  choioe  of  Greo.  W.  Riddle,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  82  for 
Isaac  K.  Gage. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  I.  E. 
Gage,  for  his  efficient  services  as  Treasurer 
for  the  past  ^ye  years. 

A  recess  of  short  duration  was  then  had,  to 
>  enable  the  delegations  from  the  several  States 


to .  nominate  their  candidates  for  Vice  Presi- 
dents and  Trustees.    On  re-assembling  tho' 
following  board  of  officers  was  reported  and' 
unanimously  adopted : —  , 

Mabsaohcbbttb— Flee  PreHdeni.  WiUlam  B.  Clark 
of  Amherst  OoUege.  Truetea,  B.  H.  Howe,  Boaton ; 
J.  A.  Harwood,  IJttleton;  Tbomaa  Baundera,  Balem: 
Riehard  Goodman,  Lenox;  Peter  BnUer,  Qalney;  Levi 
Btockbrldee,  Amberst;  Jamea  F«  Tbompaon*  Nan- 
tucket; John  Johnson,  Jr.,  FramiBs^am;  Wltliani 
Blrole,  Bpringfleld. 

IfKW  Hampbhibb— Fice  Preiident,  Fred'k  Smyth, 
Manoheeter.  Trustee,  D.  H.  Goodell,  Antrim;  war^ 
ren  F.  DaoielK  Franklin:  Warren  Brown,  Hampton 
FaUa;  Oharles  wllliama  JSvaeheBier;  JofanH.  Bailey, 
Portsmouth;  George  A.  PlUsbnry,  Concord;  Bobciit 
Ellwell,  Laogdon;  Charlea  IC.  Mnrphy,  Dover;  Green- 
leaf  Clarke,  Atkinson. 

Rhode  Islahd— Flee  President,  Amasa  Bpragne, 
Cranaton.  n-utteeB,  Obadiah  Brown,  North  Provi- 
dence; Lyman  B.  Frieze  and  W.  B.  Barrett,  Provl- 
denoe;  Tbomaa  B.  BntPtam,  Mlddleton ;  B.  D.  Pearee, 
Bast  ProvideDoe;  Cyms  Harris.  Blver  Point;  Henry 
G.  RnaseU,  Warwick;  Henry  J«  Brown,  Cnmberland; 
James  D.  W.  P«rry,  Bristol. 

UAnra^VUse  Pretidenit  Thoa.  B.  Lang,  North  Ym- 
salboro*,  Tnuteet,  B.  L.  Goodale,  Baeo;  Colnmbma 
Stewartj^North  Anson;  Beth  Beammon,  Bcarboro'; 
Waldo  T.  Pleroe,  Bangor;  Geo.  W.  Bicker,  Bath;  J. 
F.Anderson,  North  Windham;  Calvin  Chamberlain, 
Fozeroft;  George  F.  Bhepley,  Portland;  P.  B.  Gibnaii, 
Orono. 

Vermoht— Fiee  Pretidmi,  S.  B.  Btowell,  Cornwall. 
Trutiees,  G.  Campbell,  Westminater:  Henry  dark, 
Rutland;  O.  B.  Bliss,  Georgia;  P.  Winslow,Potney; 
G.  C.  Chandler,  Montpeller:  L.T.  Tneker,  RoyalUm; 
H.  M.  Hnll,  Bast  Bnrke;  L.  B.  Drew,  Burlington;  H. 
B.  Kent,  Dorset. 

ConiiBCTiCDT—  Vice  Pretidentt  B.  H.  Hyde,  BtaAnd. 
Druttets,  B.  M.-  Wills,  Wetherafleld;  B.  Bnmnery 
Woodstock;  Bnrdett  Loomia,  Windsor  Xocks:  EL.  B* 
Collinsi  Collinsville;  G.  C  Hltehcook;  New  Preston; 
Samuel  C.  Colt,  Hertford;  H.  L.  Btewart,  Middle  Had- 
dam;  T.  B.  Gold,  West  Comwall;  Jonathan  Oamn. 
Norwalk. 

It  was  voted  to  substitute  the  word  ^'IVos- 
tees'^  instead  of  "Managers,^*  wherever  the 
latter  word  occurs  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  read.  H 
was  very  brief— only  a  few  lines.  He  re- 
ported cash  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1869,  (192.48; 
received  from  all  sources,  (1250.21 — ^total. 
$1442.69.  Expenditures,  (224;  balanoe  on 
hand  (1118.69.  There  are  some  unsettled 
premiums,  among  them  one  of  (200  on  horse 
trotting,  to  be  paid,  and  a  few  smaller  sums. 
The  report  was  accepted. 

It  was  voted  that  applications  for  locating 
the  next  Fair  of  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Society  should  be  made  to  officers  of 
the  Society  previous  to  March  1. 


Bumm  FROM  Hilx  op  Diffbbekt  Cows.^ 
The  question  whether  the  cream  fh)m  the  milk  of 
one  cow  changes  to  butter  more  easQy  than  that 
ttom  the  milk  of  others,  was  recently  asked  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club. 
In  reply  It  was  said  that  it  was  nndobutedly  so, 
and  that  the  milk  of  some  cows  was  nnsuited  to 
produce  butter,  or  even  to  fhtten  a  calf,  and  re- 
quired much  chnming  to  obtahi  what  Uttle  butler 
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It  coDtaiiied.  Mr.  8.  J;  Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  makes  the  splendid  batter  for  which  the  Con- 
tioeiital  Hotel  is  famed,  has  made  many  experi- 
ments, and  finds  that  no  two  cows  are  alike  in  the 
time  in  which  their  cream  tarns  to  batter.  He  has 
chnmed  the  cream  of  two  good  cows  in  the  same 
mess.  One  would  tarn  to  batter  first.  He  took 
that  ont  and  oontlnned  to  cham,  and  a  second 
batch  of  batter  was  the  resnlt.  He  is  satisfied  that 
batter  is  often  thrown  away  in  bnttermUk  when 
the  milk  of  difibrent  cows  is  chnmed  together,  and 
says  the  best  way  is  to  cham  each  cow*s  milk  by 
itself  till  the  characteristics  of  her  milk  are  well 
anderstood.  When  be  would  make  a  prize  article 
and  get  the  best  retams  from  his  dairy  he  uses  the 
old-fashioned  np-and-down  cham,  and  takes  the 
cream  flrom  one  cow  only  at  a  time. 


FASM1BB8'  GLITBB  USf  KAINll. 
The  farmers  of  Maine  appear  to  be  organ- 
izing (dabs  the  present  winter  more  generally 
tJian  those  of  any  other  State,  in  consequence 
probably  of  the  proviso  attached  by  the  legis* 
latore  to  the  law  granting  aid  to  county  agri- 
coltoral  societies,  whieh  requires  them  to  ex- 
pend a  certain  proportion  of  the  money  in 
efltabUshing  these  town  clubs.  We  notice  in 
the  last  Maine  Farmer  a  statement  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Wright,  of  Lewiston,  that  tlie  Agri- 
cnltoral  Society  of  Androscoggin  county  had 
employed  Hon.  J.  B.  Ham  to  visit  every  town 
in  the  county,  and  that  a  club  had  been  estab- 
lished or  an  organization  had  been  commenced 
in  each  town.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  the  spirit  with  which  the  fanners 
in  several  towns  have  taken  hold  of  the  work. 
In  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Maine  Farmer 
we  find  notices  of  the  following  clubs : — 


Presidents, 
J.  L.  Patten, 


Toimu, 

Bowdoin, 

Bii«k»port, 

China,  A.  H.  Abbott, 

BMt  Wlnthrop,  W.  H.  Parlln, 

Bzeter  aod  Garland,  

Vannlngton,  — 

Viryebiirg,  A.  Bvsaell, 

Owdiner,  

Kendiiakeag,  E.B.  Btaekpole, 


MadlaoB  Bridge,       A^Wasbbnm, 
MUVernoa  &  Yieiuia,E.  Kempton, 
Vonidgewoek,  —— 

Korth  AnaoD,  D.  Moore, 

If orth  Aabam,         H.  IMlIingham, 
North Fatrfleld,         B  D.Howard, 
North  VaataIboro>,    H.  G.  /  bbott, 
North  EUaworUi,       W.  Kaddoeki, 
Parkman,  8.  Worka, 

Prospect  K  gtoekloa,  J.  M.  Grant, 

Booth  China,  

Sooth  Montvllle,       J.  C.  Knowlton, 
BtotaoD,  — — 

Bomner  ft  Hartford,  J.  TbompaoD, 

W.T.Klrby, 


Webator, 

Weat  Wmftrport, 

glum, 

wliitteop> 


L.  P.  Walker, 


Seoretariee, 

J.  L.  Parrington. 
J.  A.  L'swrenee. 
H.  B.  Wllllaoui. 
F.  A.  Fuller. 


D.  L.  Lamaon* 
F  D.  Harmon. 
W.  K.  "Wood. 

B.  W.  Walker, 
P.  J.  Cogswell. 

A.  Moore. 
A.  Brlgsa. 

0.  H.  iCavo. 
T.  Boweli. 
B.F.Maddoeks. 
J,  W.  Warren. 

1.  T.  Smith. 

H.  B.  WilUams. 
W.  8.  Pottle. 

H.  C.  Field. 
J.  W.  Maxwell, 
John  York. 
Enoch  Wood. 


iPbr  the  New  England  Fanutr, 
THa  OABDSN  70B  MABCH. 

If  we  would  have  a  good  garden,  we  must 
give  it  seasonable  attention.  And  what  is 
seasonable  attention?  you  may  ask.  I  an- 
swer, it  is  doing  now, — to-day ,^ust  the  work 
that  needs  to  be  done.  If  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  snow  or  frozen  it  would  not  be 
seasonable  to  plough  or  plant ;  but  there  are 
other  things  to  do  that  are  seasonable  and 
which  will  make  ploughing,  planting,  &c., 
much  more  easily  done  at  the  proper  season. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  these  articles  to  point 
out  just  the  particular  work  applicable  to  each 
month  in  all  localities  and  circumstances,  but 
rather  to  make  such  remarks  as  will  suggest  to 
each  one  such  duties  as  may  call  to  mind 
things  not  definitely  particularized,  but  aim- 
ing to  be  as  practice  as  possible. 

Occasionally  a  spring  occurs  when  the 
ground  settles  and  spring  work  may  be  com- 
menced in  March,  but  generally  April  is  as 
soon  as  we,  in  New  England,  can  plough  and 
plant  any  kind  of  seed.  But  wnile  waiting 
for  the  planting  season,  we  can  do  the  **clean'' 
ing  up.y  Clear  up  the  yard  about  the  house 
and  buildings.  How  much  pleasanter  a  home 
looks  where  the  approaches  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings are  clean  and  neat.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  things  should  look  sti£P,  formal  or 
expensive;  a  plain  ordinary  house,  with 
everything  arranged  with  neatness,  will  give 
to  the  eye  a  more  pleasing  effect  than  a  more 
costly  dwelling,  without  this  neatness,  and 
order.  Straighten  un  and  repair  the  fences ; 
remove  everything  from  the  yard  that  does 
not  belong  there.  In  putting  the  walks  in 
order,  do  not  leave  them  sunken  below  the 
level  of  the  ^und,  to  be  flooded  with  ev^rj 
rain,  but  raise  them  a  little,  and  make  them 
oval  so  that  they  may  be  passable  at  all  times. 
A  few  flowers  planted  in  the  borders  of  liie 
walk  in  front  will  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  place.  Flowermg  shrubs  set 
here  and  there,  with  a  tree  or  two,  will  add 
much  more  to  the  salable  value  of  a  place 
than  the  cost  of  planting  and  tending. 

AsHBS. — Good  wood  ashes  will  be  found 
very  useful  throughout  the  season  for  everv 
garden  product.  A  supply  should  be  savea, 
or  procured,  and  kept  under  cover  in  suitable 
vessels.  If  unleached  are  not  to  be  had,  get 
leached,  they  will  be  found  almost  as  good 
for  many  purposes. 

Cold  Fbabibs. — ^These  will  need  suitable 
protection  on  cold  nights,  and  airing  freely, 
or  removing  the  sash  entirely,  on  mild,  warm 
days.  Water  the  plants  as  they  may  seem  to 
need  it,  giving  tepid  water  from  a  watering 
pot  wiUi  a  fine  rose  sprinkler.  Use  eveiy 
pains  to  harden  off  the  plants  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  health. 

Cauufloweb  ilsd  Cabbaob. — ^Where  de- 
sired early,  sow  seeds  of  each  in  hot-bed. 
Attention  wQl  be  needed  on  the  appeaxaoee 
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of  the  plants  above  ground,  that  insects  do 
not  attack  them,  ^y  appearance  of  insects 
should  be  followed  at  once  with  a  sprinkling 
of  ashes  and  nlaster.  Gregory  recommends 
Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauliilower  as  the  best  for  forc- 
ing, and  for  general  purposes  as  an  early 
yariety.  He  says  the  Early  Blue  Savoy  Cab- 
bage is  very  sweet  and  tender,  and  earlier 
than  the  Early  York,  and  a  much  better 
cabbage. 

Compost  and  Makubb. — Compost  heaps 
should  be  turned  over  as  soon  as  possible  af  cer 
thawing  out.  Uave  all  the  lumps  broken,  rub- 
bish thrown  out  and  made  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. If  not  sufficiently  decomposed  add  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  fish  guano,  stable  manure, 
or  even  liquid  manure,  from  soaking  human 
excrement  in  water,  to  start  and  encourage 
fermentation.  Manure  may  be  carted  to 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  packed  neatly  and  be 
covered  with  soil.  Hen  and  pigeon  manure 
makes  excellent  guano,  and  should  be  saved 
under  cover. 

Horse  RimsH. — ^This  is  an  excellent  con- 
diment in  spring.  Dig  for  use  and  for  mar^ 
ket.  The  old  practice  for  starting  new  beds 
was  to  plant  the  crowns  after  using  the  root ; 
but  later  practice  is  to  use  short  pieces  of  the 
smaller  roots,  planting  ten  to  twelve  inches 
deep  and  a  foot  apart,  in  two  foot  rows,  in  a 
rich,  moist  soil. 

Hot  Beds  for  early  plants,  &c.,  may  be 
started  during  the  month,  but  for  the  general 
farm  garden  April  is  soon  enough.  Manure 
and  heating  material  should  be  accumulating, 
and  be  gotten  in  readiness  against  the  time  of 
need. 

Sbeds. — If  you  are  lacking  in  any,  lose  no 
time  in  supplying  yourself  with  all  needed. 
Remember  that  last  spring  your  onion,  carrot, 
parsnips  or  salsify  seed  did  not  grow,  and  you 
were  obliged  to  get  new  seed  and  plant  late, 
and  thereby  you  failed  to  get  a  good  crop. 
Your  seed  was  more  than  one  year  old  and 
failed.  Some  seeds  retain  their  vitality  only  a 
single  year,  while  others  will  terminate  when 
ten  or  more  years  of  age.  Much  ako  de- 
pends upon  the  manner  of  Raving  and  caring 
for  seed,  in  preserving  their  vitality.  Test 
all  seeds  before  risking  a  crop  from  any  seed 
of  doubtful  vitality,  and  then  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  purchase  those  of  undoubted  sound- 
ness, even  at  two  or  three  prices. 

Tools. — Are  they  all  in  good  repair?  and 
have  you  all  that  you  need  for  economieal  use 
in  Uie  garden?  Good,  bright,  clean  steel 
tools,  for  digging,  hoeing,  raking,  &c.,  are 
the  cheapest  and  best;  and  will  prove  the 
rankest  of  poison  to  weeds,  as  well  as  great 
inducers  to  rapid  growth  of  plants,  oflen 
equalling  the  best  of  fertilizers.  Try  them 
one  season — ^but  be  careful  that  they  do  not 
get  rusty.  W.  H.  Whitb. 

8<mUh  Windsor^  Conn.,  1870. 


For  the  2few  Bnoland  Fmmtr. 

BUTTJUH  MAKTKO. 
Tbennometen  and  tbeir  tJte— Temperature  of  Oream 
for  Oburning— Oompoeltlon  of  Batter— PrexMuratlon  of 
Oream  for  Charnlng— Winter  and  Snmmer  Batter. 

In  the  Fabmer  of  January  22d,  Mr.  "A.^* 
of  Bradford,  N.  H.,  makes  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  best  thermometer  for  dairy  use,  and 
the  proper  temperature  of  cream  at  churning. 

In  buying  a  thermometer  for  use  in  the 
dairy,  see  that  the  scale  is  graded  as  high  as 
212^,  and  also  that  it  will  slide  from  the  case 
easily.  Mine  cost  seventy-five  cents.  I  slip 
the  scale  containing  the  tube  tip  from  the  tin 
case,  plunge  the  bulb  into  the  cream  while  it 
is  warming  over  a  stove, — stirring  constantly 
to  prevent  scorching  at  the  bottom, — and 
when  the  desired  temperature  is  obtained  I 
plunge  the  thermometer  into  boiling  water, 
which  instantly  cleans  off  all  the  cream ;  then 
wipe  the  scale  dry  and  replace  in  the  case.  I 
have  never  broken  one  by  changing  it  from 
cold  to  hot  water  if  it  would  allow  the  mer- 
cury to  rise  to  212°  without  filling  the  tube. 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  keeping  house*  with- 
out a  clock,  as  without  a  thermometer.  I 
have  used  one  eoery  churning  day  for  eight 
years,  and  never  trust  anything  else  when  pre- 
paring water  for  scalding  hogs. 

J  have  found  by  ex^enence  that  it  is  usnall j 
safe  to  chum  cream  m  winter  at  a  considera- 
ble higher  temperature  than  would  be  well  in 
summer. 

As  an  experiment,  I  churned  to-dajr  twenty- 
five  pounds  with  the  cream  at  68**,  which  is  one 
or  two  degrees  higher  than  I  ever  tried  before. 
It  came  a  little  quicker  and  the  butter  was  a 
little  softer  than  usual,  but  not  any  too  soft 
to  work  well. 

Butter  is  composed  of  fat  or  oil,  caserne  or 
curd,  and  water.  Grood  butter  should  contain 
at  least  82  per  cent,  of  fat  or  oil.  The  oil  or 
fat  of  butter,  like  lard  and  other  fat,  is  com- 
posed of  solid  or  mai^rine  fat,  and  liquid  or 
oleine  fat.  Winter  butter  contains,  according 
to  Prof.  Thompson,  of  solid  fat,  65  parts  in 
100,  while  summer  butter  contains  only  40 

?arts.  [ISee  Flint^s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy 
'anmng,  page  240|| . 

This  fact  explains  the  reason  why  cream 
should  be  churned  at  different  temperatures 
in  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  should  always  be  churned  at  such  a  tem- 
perature, that  when  it  does  come  it  will  gather 
well.  Not  so  cold  that  the  butter  will  be  in 
crumbs  that  will  not  stick  together,  nor  so 
warm  as  to  be  greasy. 

Fresh,  sweet  cream  will  not  chum  as  quick 
as  that  which  is  sour.  In  winter  I  prepare 
my  cream  for  churning  the  day  previous. 
The  cream  is  kept  in  larffe  tin  pails.  The 
day  before  chominj];  it  u  ul  mixed  together 
as  evenly  as  possible,  so  that  no  f  rc|h  cream 
will  be  in  a  pau  by  itself,  and  warmea  over  a 
stove  (stimng  constancy)  to  a  tempeiatare 
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of  from  65^  to  70°,  and  then  placed  in  a  room 
where  it  will  be  warm  enough  to  have  the 
whole  ffet  slightl]^  sour.  The  next  day  it  is 
warmed  up  again  in  ihe  same  wajr  to  the  de- 
sired temperature  for  churning. 

Cream  should  never  "stand  around*^  in  a 
wooden  chum  all  da7,  nor  three  weekSf  as  I 
haTB  known  cases ;  nor  should  tin  yessels  be 
used  after  they  get  old  and  worn  rusty.  They 
will  impart  a  bad  taste,  and  bad  color  to  tbie 
butter. 

If  die  cream  when  at  the  rieht  temperature, 
18  too  thick  and  stiff,  it  wifl  come  too  soon, 
and  all  the  cream  will  not  be  churned,  but  will 
be  washed  into  the  buttermilk.  Such  cream 
should  be  thinned  with  milk,  to  diminish  the 
friction  and  retard  the  process,  so  that  all  the 
cream  may  have  time  to  be  churned  alike. 

I  haye  never  yet  found  that  a  little  freezing 
would  injure  cream  if  it  was  managed  as  I  have 
directed  previous  to  being  churned. 

I  find  it  very  much  fess  trouble  to  make 
butter  in  winter  than  in  July  or  August.  I 
can  make  more  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk. 
And  I  obtain  the  same  price  for  both  summer 
and  winter  make.  Since  last  May  I  have  sold 
every  pound  at  a  uniform  price  of  55  cents  in 
a  eouniry  market.  A.  W.  Chbbvsb. 

BheldanmUe,  Man.,  Jan.  27, 1870. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

VAIiXTlB  AUD  UBS  OF  iCUOK. 

A  veiy  insigniBcant  subject,  many  will  say  no 
doubt,  especially  those  who  have  never  used  it 
as  a  f erti£zer ;  and  not  one  farmer  in  ten  that 
has  it  on  his  own  land  has  ever  used  it  as  a 
manure.  When  I  look  around  me  and  see  the 
untold  wealth  that  lies  in  the  thousands  of 
Bwamps  and  ponds  of  New  York  and  New 
England,  and  then  look  at  the  cultivated  lands 
that  produce  less  than  half  a  crop  of  grain, 
when  by  the  aid  of  the  muck  in  these  swamps 
judiciously  applied  they  could  be  made  to  pro- 
dace  three  or  four  times  as  much,  I  feel  just 
like  going  out  among  the  farmers  on  a  lectui^ 
ing  tour — subject,  muck.  But  I  have  neither 
the  gift  of  gab  nor  the  time  for  this.  }Iowever, 
I  have  talked  muck  to  my  neighbors  until  I 
have  got  auite  i  number  to  using  it  with  re- 
sults satisfactory  to  themselves,  while  others 
have  the  idea  that  I  have  got  muck  on  the 
brain,  some  having  told  me  so.  Well,  I  ad- 
mit it,  and  I  also  admit  that  it  has  been  ex- 
pensive business ;  for,  like  Uncle  John^s  brains 
m  farming,  it  has  caused  my  bams  to  expand 
to  an  ahinning  extent  in  these  days  of  nigh 
priced  lumber. 

1  commenced  using  muck  sixteen  years  ago, 
and  have  been  increasing  its  use  ever  since. 
My  first  experiment  was  a  failure.  I  have  one 
meadow  lym^  next  to  the  swamp  where  I  get 
the  muck,  which  is  rather  a  cold  soil  and  orig- 
inally wet,  but  underdraining  has  made  it  dxy 
enough  to  plough  most  seasons. 


The  first  muck  I  ever  used  I  threw  out  m 
the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  drew  and  spread  on 
this  meadow  at  the  rate  of  thirty  loads  to  the 
acre,  and  it  took  that  land  five  years  to  get  over 
it,  and  then  I  had  to  plough  it  up  and  seed  it 
over.  Not  very  encouraging,  was  it  P  But  I 
took  Luther  Tucker^s  Albany  CuUiwUor  which 
kept  harping  on  muck,  until  I  concluded  to 
try  aeain. 

When  I  came  to  haying,  the  next  summer 
after  applying  the  muck,  I  saw  that  I  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  such  cold  land  needed 
warming  manures.  And  here  let  me  say  that 
I  have  since  applied  muck,  composted  in  vari- 
ous forms,  to  this  same  piece,  but  never  could 
see  that  it  was  benefited  by  it  in  the  least,  and 
I  now  use  my  horse  manure  on  this  piece,  giv- 
ing it  a  dressing  of  lime  occasionally.  The 
rest  of  my  farm  is  either  slaty  or  gravelly ; 
and  the  second  year  I  tried  some  dear  muck 
on  five  acres  of  com,  or  rather  drew  the  muck 
OQ  the  same  fall  after  spreading  the  other  in 
the  spring.  I  drew  on  about  the  same  quantitpr 
to  the  acre,  and  let  it  lie  until  spring,  when  it 
was  spread  and  ploughed  under.  One  acre 
was  manured  with  barnyard  manure  at  about 
the  same  rate  per  acre,  and  about  one-half 
acre  was  not  manured  at  tdl.  There  was  very 
little  difference  in  the  yield  of  the  muck  por- 
tion and  that  not  manured  at  all,  while  the  bam 
manure  gave  double  any  other  acre  of  the 
the  piece. 

One-half  of  the  farmers  would  have  stopped 
here,  and  said  that  muck  was  good  for  noth- 
ing ;  and  I  confess  that  I  felt  the  least  bit  dis- 
couraged, as  the  meadow  was  worse  this  year 
than  me  first.  But  the  Cultivator  said  there 
was  value  in  muck,  and  I  was  getting  ditches 
opened  in  my  swamp  by  taking  it  out,  so  there 
was  something  gained.  I  sowed  the  com  hills 
to  oats  the  next  spring,  and  to  lye  in  the  fall, 
and  seeded.  That  year  the  muck  began  to 
tell,  as  the  oats  were  nearly  as  good  as  on  the 
manure,  and  far  better  than  the  half  acre  not 
manured,  and  the  ire  was  fully  as  good  on 
the  muck.  Whan  harvesting  the  oats  I  be- 
came convinced  that  there  was  virtue  in  it; 
but  how  to  get  it  out  a  little  more  expedi- 
tiously was  the  question  now. 

I  resolved  to  tir  one  more  experiment ;  so 
in  the  fall  I  drew  my  loads  into  the  barnyard, 
covering  it  all  over  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches ;  and  as  it  was  very  dry  when  put 
there,  it  absorbed  a  vast  amount  of  the  liquid 
manure ;  and  in  thn  spring  it  was  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  manure,  except  that  from  the 
stables  which  was  thrown  under  a  shed.  This 
was  spread  on  com  land,  side  by  side  with  the 
clear  manure ;  and  the  crop  from  the  compost 
was  fully  equal  to  the  other.  I  think  the  ma- 
nure produced  a  little  larger  gmwth  of  stalk, 
and  the  compost  a  little  the  most  grain.  I 
have  never  tried  composting  muck  with  lime 
or  ashes,  having  always  applied  it  clear  or 
composted  it  with  yard  manure. 

I  now  have  a  basement  under  the  whole  of 
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mj  bam,  ftffordiiig  sufficient  room  to  stable 
twenty-five  head  of  cattle.  Through  the  cen- 
tre is  an  alley  four  feet  in  width  and  four 
inches  below  the  rest  of  the  floor, — the  floor 
of  the  whole  being  water  tight.  On  each  side 
of  this  alley  are  the  stalls  just  deep  enough 
for  the  cattle  to  stand  upon  and  let  the  drop- 
pings fall  in  the  alley.  In  front  of  these 
stalls  are  alleys  for  passage  and  feeding.  In 
one  end  of  this  basement  is  a  room  ten  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  bam,  viz, 
86  feet,  so  arranged  as  to  be  filled  from  the 
above.  This  is  the  store  room  for  the  muck. 
In  the  opposite  end  is  a  cellar  for  the  manure 
about  three  feet  lower  than  the  stable  floor. 
The  cows  are  put  in  at  night  and  fed  there 
then,  and  the  next  morning,  after  which  they 
are  let  into  the  yard,  when  pleasant.  Before 
putting  up  the  cows  I  take  a  handcart  and 
cover  the  alley  between  the  two  rows  of  cows 
about  two  inches  deep  with  the  dry  muck 
from  the  cellar,  and  in  the  morning  this  and 
the  droppings  are  all  taken  up  together  and 
drawn  to  the  manure  cellar  and  dumped  in. 
I  also  cover  the  yard  from  three  to  five  inches 
deep  every  fall ;  also  put  it  in  the  hogpen,  hen 
house,  and  keep  a  large  pile  of  at  the  back  of 
the  house  to  receive  the  slops,  wash  water,  &c. 

Before  I  commenced  usmg  muck  I  made 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  loads  of  ma- 
nure. Now  with  the  same  stock  I  make  from 
four  to  five  hundred  loads  yearly,  and  raise 
about  five  times  as  much  grain  and  hay  from 
the  same  land. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  have  muck  on  the 
brain  P  In  the  course  of  my  experience  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  any  land 
that  is  dry  enough  not  to  need  underdrainiug 
muck  applied  in  any  shape  is  equally  as  good 
as  barnyard  manure,  aluiough  when  applied 
clear  its  effect  is  not  as  quick  as  that  oi  ma- 
nure, but  is  more  lasting.  When  composted 
after  my  plan,  I  think  it  is  better  than  clear 
manure,  as  it  is  not  quite  so  stimulating,  but 
more  lasting  in  its  effect,  producing  rather 
less  straw  but  more  and  heavier  grain.  I 
have  made  some  experiments  the  past  season 
with  muck  prepared  in  different  ways,  the 
results  of  which  were  quite  interesting  to  me, 
but  as  your  readers  may  not  have  the  malady 
ascribed  to  myself,  it  might  not  interest  them, 
80  I  will  omit  it  this  time.  b. 

Oak  Hid,  N.  J.,  Jan.,  1870. 


For  the  Hfew  England  Farmer, 
ABE  FABMBB8'  CIiUBB  PBOFITABIiEP 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Springfield,  Yt.,  Farmers'  Club  was  a 
resolution  '*t£at  it  is  not  profitable  to  continue 
the  Farmers'  Club."  C.  Horace  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  was  appointed  to  open  the  discussion  in 
the  affirmative.  Though  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members  of  the  Club,  he  urged  several  in- 
genious objections  to  its  meetings  which  were 
well  calculated  to  open  the  case.    He  spoke  of 


the  distance  members  had  to  travel,  of  late 
hours,  danger  of  eating  too  many  apples,  &c 

Mr.  J.  R.  Walker  regarded  it  as  desirable 
for  &rmerB  to  understand  their  business  as  k 
is  for  men  in  other  pursuits.  And  where  can 
we  better  leam  the  oest  methods  of  (ndtivat- 
ing  and  marketing  our  crops  than  at  the  "Far- 
mers' ClubP"  Here  we  spend  a  little  time 
statedly  in  social,  informal  conversation,  where 
any  question  may  be  asked  and  answered  widi- 
out  restraint.  In  addition  to  the  information 
thus  gained,  our  social  natures  are  improved, 
which,  alone,  is  worth  all  that  the  Club  costs  us. 

At  the  time  this  Club  was  formed,  Oct.  20, 
1862,  there  was  no  organization  of  tiie  kind 
in  the  State.  It  was  an  experiment,  an  inno- 
vation ;  and  but  little  interest  was  shown  in  it, 
except  by  the  few  who  organized  it.  They 
pledged  themselves  to  sustain  its  meetinffs  and 
respond  to  the  appointments  of  the  President. 
Meetings  have  been  held  once  in  two  weeks 
during  the  winter  months,  where  the  most  im- 
portant questions  of  agriculture  and  faortical- 
ture  have  been  thoroughly  discussed.  Essays 
of  much  merit  have  been  read.  Some  of  tbeae 
have  been  fine  specimens  of  literature,  and  have 
received  much  public  commendation.  We  have 
had  lectures  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Chickering,  BeT. 
Asa  Mann,  H.  H.  Merriam,  Esq.,  Hon.  John 
Gregory,  L.  T.  Tucker  and  Dr.  Boynton. 
And  yet  the  question  is  raised,  "Does  the 
Club  pay  P" 

I  have  attended  its  meetings  pretty  con- 
stantly since  its  formation,  and  never,  without 
returning  to  my  home  feeling  that  I  was  a  wiser 
and  a  better  man. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Arms  spoke  at  length,  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  Club,  citing  several  instances 
where  great  improvements  m  stock,  and  farm 
management  had  been  made,  which  were  deariy 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  Club.  He 
thought  farmers,  as  a  class,  were  more  re- 
spected now  than  formerly.  Improving  their 
minds  and  posting  themselves  in  their  profes- 
sion gave  them  sdf -respect,  and  they  were  re- 
spected by  others.  The  mental  culture  de- 
nved  from  a  continued  application  of  the  mind 
to  any  question  was  elevating  and  profitable. 
He  said  he  was  but  a  boy  when  the  Club  was 
formed,  had  attended  most  of  its  meetings,  and 
felt  amply  repaid  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Whipple  believed  the  Club  had 
been  the  means  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
good;  that  through  its  discussions  the  far* 
mers  had  been  stimulated  to  improve  their 
stock,  wherebv  thousands  of  dollars  had  been 
put  in  the  pockets  of  stock  raisers.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  whether  herdsgrass  or  timo- 
thy should  be  cut  in  its  early  blossom,  or  when 
the  seed  is  ripe. 

Mr.  John  Hall  spoke  briefly  of  the  improved 
appearance  of  our  stock  as  eompared  with  it 
tenjrears  ago,  and  believed  it  profitable  to 
continue  the  meetings  of  the  Club.    News. 

Springfield,  R,  Jan.  11, 1870. 
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▲OBICUIiTUBAIi  ITJBMB. 

^There  passed  the  Mattawamkeag,  Me.,  hotel 
22,733  sheep,  on  their  way  to  market,  between 
JsJy  16tb,  and  Janoary  10th,  1869. 

^A  little  girl  who  was  sent  oat  to  hunt  eggs 
thought  it  strange  she  did  not  find  any,  as  there  were 
sereral  hens  ''standing  around  doing  nothing." 

—Mr.  S.  O.  Hill  of  Manchester,  has  this  winter 
laiaed  ftall-eised  green  peas  on  vines  grown  in  his 
sitting-room,  fled  with  water  and  air  entirely,  hav- 
ing no  soil  te  which  to  root. 

—Professor  George  Perkins,  Ph.  D.,  recently 
elected  to  the  chair  of  aoology ,  botany  and  geology 
In  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agrlcnl- 
tnal  College,  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

-»A  Ihrmer  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  who  is  ninety- 
two  years  of  age,  says  that  the  present  is  the  only 
time  in  his  remembrance  when  a  load  of  wood 
would  pay  for  a  good  barrel  of  floor. 

—Paris  has  a  new  invention.  It  is  a  portable 
fteah  bntter  chom,  to  be  used  at  table  each  meal. 
It  is  made  of  crystal,  and  mounted  on  silver  feet. 
A  silver  rod  revolves  quickly  in  the  cream  and 
presents  a  pat  of  butter  every  three  minutes. 

—Twenty  years  ago  only  two  acres  of  tobacco 
were  raised  in  the  town  of  Hatfield.  Now  the  av- 
enge number  of  acres  planted  is  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred,  yielding  an  aggregate  product 
of  1,100,000  pounds.  This  at  twenty-flye  cents  per 
pound  would  yield  an  annual  income  of  9275,000. 

—John  B.  Gile  of  Enfield,  N.  H.,  recently  slaugh- 
tered a  Chester-white  hog,  weighing  681  pounds, 
which  he  sold  for  fourteen  cents  a  pound.  He 
paid  012  for  her  when  three  months  old,  and  in 
ei^teen  months  has  sold  thirty-two  pigs  fh>m  her, 
at  an  average  rate  of-over  $i  each. 

—An  analysis  by  Prof.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College, 
of  sixteen  dififerent  kinds  of  fertilizers,  some  of 
which  are  sold  as  high  as  $65  a  ton,  shows  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are  worthless.  One 
specimen,  selling  at  $23  a  ton,  was  shown  to  be 
really  worth,  as  a  fertiliser,  $2JS8. 

—The  BUsworth,  Me.,  Amerioan  says  Mr.  Peltiah 
White  has  a  pair  of  five-year-old  steers,  grade 
]>evon  and  Durham,  seven  feet  four  inches,  8700 
pounds,  and  Mr.  E.B.  Ames  of  Sebec  Village,  has 
a  pair  of  yearling  steers,  six  feet  three  inches, 
2450  pounds. 

—The  Ellsworth,  Me.,  Awieripan  says  that  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Tibbetts,  of  Brooklin,  made  two  hundred 
sad  forty  pounds  of  bntter  ftom  the  milk  of  one 
cow  the  past  year,  besides  selling  milk  to  the 
amount  of  $15.  A  nice  calf  was  also  raised  by 
the  cow.  In  a  former  year  Mrs.  Tibbetts  made 
nine  pounds  of  butter  per  week  for  twenty-six 
weeks  in  succession  firom  the  milk  of  the  same  cow. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  WMem  RwrtU  thinks 
that  the  ground  is  the  best  bed  for  hogs,  as  it  is 
warm  enough,  and  a  valuable  dlshifectaiit.   To 


prevent  the  hogs  making  distinct  beds,  he  advises 
laying  down  flat  stones,  or  making  a  pavement  of 
small  stones,  and  then  covering  them  with  four  or 
five  inches  of  earth.  He  presupposes  a  good  house, 
built  with  brick  or  stone  sides. 

—At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Waltham,Mass.,  Far- 
mers' Club,  Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  he  had  suc- 
cessfully protected  his  plants  ftom  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  striped  bug  by  taking  a  barrel  hoop, 
cut  it  in  halves,  cross  the  halves  at  right  angles, 
and  set  in  the  ground  over  a  hill  of  vines,  and  cov- 
ered this  with  newspaper.    It  worked  well. 


JHIJDW  FUBIiIOATIOB'B. 

Bbmabks  upon  the  Portion  of  the  Beport  of  the  Spe- 
cial Commissioner  of  the  Revenue  for  the  year  1860, 
relating  to  Wool  and  Woolens:  addreeced  to  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Honse  of  Bep- 
reaentatlvea  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Bzecntive 
Committee  of  the  National  Assoelatfon  of  Wool  Man- 
u&otoren.   Jannary,  1870. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  of  which  Hon.  E.  P.  Blgelow  is  Chair- 
man, and  John  L.  Hayes,  Secretary,  characterise 
that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Bevenue 
Commissioner,  which  relates  to  '*wool  and  mann- 
&ctnresofwool  as  abounding  in  grave  errors  and 
inconsistencies;  as  hostUe  in  its  whole  tone  and 
spirit  to  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  country,  or,  at  least,  to  the  great  mass  of  its 
representatives;  as  presenting  arguments  based 
upon  fiMJts  which  are  either  isohited  or  irrelevant ; 
as  aboundfaig  in  that  insidious  form  of  the  promul- 
gation of  error,— the  suppression  of  fiftcts  which 
would  have  neutralised  its  statements ;  and  as  con- 
taining coficlnslons  opposed  to  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  great  communities  of  the  wool- 
growers  and  wool  mannfiicturers  of  the  country, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  be  most  conversant 
with  their  own  ailUrs.'* 

These  are  certainly  grave  charges  to  make 
against  the  statements  of  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment who  assumes  to  speak  with  authority ;  and 
we  hope  that  all  interested  in  the  wool  indnstiy  of 
the  country  will  read  this  little  pamphlet  of  only 
sixteen  pages  and  decide  fbr  themselves  whether 
these  charges  are  sustained  by  the  Acts  and  ar- 
guments adduced  in  their  support. 

BoiAS,  BxauLATiOHs  and  Sehednle  of  Premiams  for 
the  Fourth  Grand  State  Fair  of  the  Mechanica'  and 
Agrlonltvral  Fair  Association  of  Louisiana,  to  eem- 
mence  on  Satnrdry,  April  98, 1870,  at  New  Orleans. 
Luther  Holmes,  Beeretary  and  Tresaurer. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  premiums  ofRsred  hi 
this  list,  which  includes  $1700  fbr  cotton,  $0000 
are  set  apart  for  objects  of  special  interest  not  enu- 
merated in  the  programme.  A  grand  exhibition  is 
anticipated,  and  the  managers  remark  that  "it  is 
evident  that  the  trae  key-note  of  Southern  devel- 
opment has  been  sounded.  The  practical  men  of 
the  country,  who  are  uniting  in  organizations 
similar  to  ours,  are  doing  more  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  this  section  of  our  country  than  has 
ever  before  been  accomplished." 
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Aocotding  to  tbe  aUdstica  of  our  Brigbton 
caKl«  Durket  reporter,  ot  tbe  129,353  ckttle 
which  irera  nld  in  1869,  86,360  were  WetU 
em;  in  1866  of  117.866  boU,  38,233  were 
Western.  Shgwlng  an  increue  in  receipts  of 
Western  cattle  from  less  than  oae-third,  four 
jears  ago,  to  over  two-thirds  of  ail  tbe  stock 
offered  the  past  feu.  To  sapplj  this  rafudlj 
increasing  demand,  the  farmers  of  the  Wett 
make  B  specialtj  of  raiaing  "steers,"  as  those 
of  New  York  and  New  EogUnd  do  of  the 

For  these  two  pnrposes,  different  races  of 
catde  are  required,  or  at  least  different  fami- 
]i&  of  the  same  breed, — those  that  haya  been 
reared  with  special  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  putjcular  qualities.  Thus,  some 
families  of  tbe  Short-horns  bare  been  bred  to 
a  comparatively  high  degree  of  excellence  for 
the  dtirf,  while  others  have  been  bred  with 
special  reference  to  the  perfection  of  those 
points  which  please  the  butcher. 

At  the  West,  where  farmers  care  less  for 
Dulk,  much  attention  a  paid  to  the  beef  pro- 
ducing qualities.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
no  breed  eqoal  to  the  Short-horns.  Mr.  Al- 
len, in  his  American  cattle,  from  which  our 
cnt  is  copied,  sajs,  tiat  the  early  importations 


of  Short-homs  into  the  United  StatM,  wj 
fifty  years  ago,  were  those  chiefly  of  which  tii« 
cows  excelled  as  milkers ;  but  when  the  Ohio 
Company  sent  to  England,  in  the  year  1831, 
for  a  herd  of  Short-homs  with  which  to  im- 
prove the  Western  herds,  JUah  was  their  chief 
object,  and  they  sought  such  cattle  as  showed 
that  tendency  more  than  the  other,  alUioufch 
some  of  the  cows  which  they  brooght  out,  and 
many  of  their  descendants,  as  we  have  known 
from  personal  observation  and  experience, 
proved  remarkable  milkers,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  From  the  Ohio  importation  of 
1834,  the  sDocessive  importations  have  been 
mostiy  of  that  description — fall  fleshed,  of 
rapid  growth,  great  development,  and  eaily 
maturity — so  much  so  that  the  modem  s^le  of 
Short-boms  appear  widely  different  from  the 
old  style. 

Tbe  above  out,  which  shows  wonderful  ful- 
ness in  every  part  of  the  carcass,  with  flesh 
in  places  where  tbe  common  cattle  fail  to 
give  it,  thus  making  the  animal  valuable  all 
over,  with  no  more  offal  than  in  an  animal  of 
a  third  less  size  of  an  inferior  breed,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  modern  style  of  beef 
prodacing  Short-hoins. 
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ROZEN  dew  ia  of- 
ten called  hoar 
frost.  Ab  the 
air  grows  cool- 
er at  eveniog, 
the  vapor  con- 
tained in  it  is 
condensed  into 
minute  dropSy 
and  deposited 
upon  the  sur- 
face of  the 
earth,  leaves, 
&o.  The  air 
continuing  to 
grow  cooler, 
until  it  reaches 
the  freezing 
point,  the  minute 
drops  are  changed  into  ice. 
In  the  act  of  freezing, 
water  expands,  so  that  ice  occupies  more  space 
than  it  did  in  the  form  of  water.  This  is  a 
fact  of  great  importance.  To  it  are  due  most 
of  the  effects  of  froiit,  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  us,  and  as  they  relate  to  agriculture. 
It  is  this  expansion  that  causes  ice  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  water.  This  floating  ice  pro- 
tects the  water  covered  by  it,  from  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  thus  retains  the  water  in  a 
liquid  state.  Were  it  not  for  this  benevolent 
provision,  the  whole  body  of  the  water  in  the 
ponds  and  lakes  would  become  solid,  and  all 
snimal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  water  would 
be  destroyed.  As  it  is,  a  great  amount  of  la- 
tent beat  is  retained  in  the  water,  and  the  life 
of  fishes,  insects  and  water-plants  is  preserved. 
Thai  the  ice  preserves  the  heat  in  the  water  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  may  be 
IQP  or  20^  below  zero  above  the  ice,  while 
below  it,  the  water  is  32^  or  more  above  zero. 

When  water  penetrates  the  soil  it  does  not 
form  a  chemical  union  with  it,  but  merely  a 
mechanical  mixture.  Such  particles  contained 
in  the  soil  as  are  soluble  are  dissolved  by  the 
water.  This  merely  causes  a  finer  division  of 
0Dch  particles.  The  insoluble  particles  retain 
a  large  amount  of  water,  entangled  as  it  were, 
among  them,  and  held  by  a  sort  of  capillary 
attraction.  When  the  surface  of  the  ground 
freezes,  or  rather  when  the  water  in  the  super- 
ficial stratum  of  the  ground  freezes,  the  parti- 


cles of  water  expand  and  separate  the  particles 
of  earth  from  each  other.  Then  when  the  ice 
melts  and  the  water  evaporates  or  settles  into 
the  ground,  the  earth  is  left  porous  and  mel- 
low, so  that  it  can  admit  the  air  and  be  pene- 
trated by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  thei  radicles 
of  germinating  seeds. 

Most  soils  above  the  line  to  which  the  frost 
penetrates,  never  become  comparatively  hard 
and  compact,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the 
water  contained  in  them,  in  the  act  of  freez- 
ing. When  soils  in  grass  or  grain  contain  a 
great  deal  of  water  near  the  surface,  the  freez- 
ing of  the  water  raises  or  throws  up  the  sur- 
face, and  as  this  surface  is  bound  together  by 
a  net-work  of  roots,  it  is  raised  irregularly, 
and  broken  into  lumps  and  fragments,  as  we 
often  see  in  the  spring,  indicating  the  use  of 
the  roller  to  reduce  it  again  to  a  level  condi- 
tion. 

In  peat  meadows  the  stratum  through  which 
the  frost  penetrates  is  always  loose  and 
spongy  and  must  be  entirely  removed  before 
the  peat  is  cut  for  fuel.  In  this  case  there  is 
so  much  water  frozen  that  the  particles  of  soil 
are  removed  so  far  apart  that  they  do  not  at- 
tract each  other,  and  unite  again  into  a  solid 
mass. 

When  soils  are  ploughed  late  in  the  fall,  the 
water  more  readily  penetrates  them,  and  hav- 
ing been  broken  and  loosened  by  the  plough, 
their  particles  are  more  readily  separated,  and 
the  spring  finds  them  in  a  more  mellowed  con- 
dition, and  ready  for  earlier  handling. 

The  fluids  contained  in  the  vessels  of  plants 
consist  chiefly  of  water.  In  the  vessels  of 
grasses,  weeds  and  green  crops  generally,  a 
comparatively  slight  degree  of  cold  freezes 
these  fluids  and  ruptures  the  containing  vessels 
and  stops  the  circulation.  Hence  such  plants 
die  and  soon  become  dried  up,  as  we  see  in 
the  autumn. 

The  sap  in  trees  is  mostly  contained  in  the 
vessels  of  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  .and  tha  al- 
burnum or  sap-wood.  These  vessels  are  some- 
what better  protected  and  wiU  endure  a  lower 
degree  of  temperature. 

In  the  unripened  wood  of  vines  and  late 
growing  trees,  as  peach  trees,  for  example, 
which  contain  a  large  amount  of  sap,  the  ves- 
sels are  ruptured  by  a  moderate  degree  of 
cold,  their  bark  shrivels  and  the  wood  dies. 
This  is  Nature's  method  of  shortening  in  such 
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plants  and  trees.  The  sap  vessels,  lying  deeper 
and  better  protected,  will  endure  still  more 
cold.  In  the  larger  limbs  and  trunks  covered 
by  thicker  bark,  the  circulating  vessels  are 
seldom  ruptured,  though,  occasionally,  in 
rapid-growing,  soft  woods,  we  see  the  trunks 
split  for  numy  inches,  or  even  feet,  by  long 
continued,  severe  cold.  In  such  cases  the  sap 
in  all  the  vessels  is  frozen  solid,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  wood  is  so  expanded  that  the  pres- 
sure from  within  becomes  so  great  that  the 
bark  and  alburnum  burst,  like  the  hoops  on  a 
cask  when  the  water  contained  within  it  is  fro- 
zen. In  slow  growing,  hard  wood  trees  this 
is  seldom  or  never  seen  in  our  latitude.  In 
forests,  the  trees  mutually  protect  each  other. 
The  difference  in  temperature  between  the 
recesses  of  a  forest  and  the  open  field  where 
the  currents  of  air  are  unobstructed  is  very 
great.  The  power  of  life  to  resist  frost  is 
truly  surprising,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  slight 
a  protection  will  enable  it  to  endure  almost 
any  amount  of  cold.  The  bark  of  a  tree,  the 
outer  coating  of  a  seed,  a  thin  layer  of  leaves 
or  straw,  a  little  earth,  a  covering  of  snow, 
the  feathers  of  a  bird,  the  hair  of  an  animal, 
the  cocoon  of  a  chrysalis,  will  protect  the  liv- 
ing organism  that  would  otherwise  perish. 

Frost,  like  snow,  has  its  uses.  It  fines  and 
mellows  the  soils,  and  manures  and  prepares 
them  to  yield  their  nutriment  to  vegetable 
life.  Frost,  like  fire,  is  a  bad  master.  But 
so  far  as  we  can  guard  against  it  and  compel 
it  to  work  for  us,  it  will,  like  the  other  forces 
of  nature,  contribute  to  our  .comfort  and  hap- 
piness. 

BtXTBACTB  AlTD  BJCFIiIBB. 

POISONED  oa  niSEABBD  PI08. 

I  lost  two  fine  pigs  about  the  first  of  October, 
and  as  no  one  here  can  tell  what  ailed  them,  I  will 
make  a  brief  statement  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  ask  you  or  some  brother  farmer  the 
nature  of  it. 

The  first  pig  had  the  scours  about  a  week ;  but 
not  severely.  I  gave  it  simple  remedies  and 
changed  its  diet,  which  had  been  boiled  pump- 
kins principally,  and  it  began  to  improTe,  as  I 
thought ;  bat  all  at  once  it  reftised  to  eat,  breathed 
quick  and  hard,  and  was  inclined  to  stand  with  its 
head  pressed  into  the  comer  of  the  pen.  1  then 
applied  warm  soap  suds,  washing  it  thoroughly 
and  scrubbing  with  an  ox-card,  which  it  appeared 
to  eqjoy  very  much.  Its  suppressed  breathing 
wore  Off  gradually  in  about  thirty-six  hours,  and 
then  it  b^an  to  turn  purple— first  its  ears  and  tail, 
then  along  the  spine,  then  about  the  head  ana 
along  the  belly,— living  about  four  days  after  it 
tuned  purple. 

On  the  veiy  morning  that  I  found  the  first  one 


dead  the  second  refused  to  come  to  his  breakfiwt. 
I  drove  him.oat  of  his  nest  and  noticed  he  breathed 
like  the  other.  He  came  out  and  ate  a  little.  I 
washed  him  as  the  other  and  gave  him  two  spoon- 
fuls of  sulphur,  but  as  it  had  no  efibct,  gave  three 
more  at  night,  and  saw  no  signs  of  an  operation. 
The  next  morning  he  breathed  naturally,  but  had 
begun  to  turn  purple  ail  over.  Before  noon  he 
died,  apparently  in  keen  distress. 

They  were  in  adjoining  bat  separate  pens.  I 
turned  the  first  one  out  doors  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  turn  parple.  Both  had  been  well  all  summer. 
I  had  given  them  all  the  pig  weed  they  would  eat 
nearly  every  day.  Their  pens  were  kept  well 
supplied  with  rotted  chips  to  absorb  the  liquids, 
cleaning  out  occasionally,  and  were  well  ventil- 
ated, being  in  an  old  bam.  While  the  first  was 
sick  I  searched  the  "Farmer's  Book"  for  a  remedy. 
Found  a  plenty  of  diseases  and  plenty  of  reme- 
dies, bat  as  it  gave  none  of  the  $ymptoma  it  was 
worthless  to  me.  I  enclose  a  short  piece  that  1 
clipped  from  some  newspaper,  which  states  that 
swill  at  a  certain  state  of  fermentation  is  poison- 
ous.   Is  that  a  fact  ?  J.  L.  Mobsb. 

Jajf,  Me.,  Dee.  28, 1869. 

Poisonous  Swill.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Prairie  FarmeTf  having  complained  of  a  disease 
among  his  hogs,  is  told  by  another  correspon- 
dent that  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of 
hogs  of  his  own,  which  he  is  satisfied  died  finom 
eating  swill  that  had  become  poisoned  by  stand- 
ing too  long.  He  says :— "Chemists  say  that  after 
swill  stands  a  certain  length  of  time  after  it  has 
soared,  it  becomes  poisonous.  I  don't  know  that 
this  is  so,  but  I  do  know  that  I  shall  not  feed  any 
more  old  swill." 

RsxAaxs.— Tes,  Brother  Morse,  swill  and  every 
thing  else  which  is  suffsred  to  undergo  the  putre- 
factive or  destractive  fermentation,  generates  poi- 
sonous gases  and  poisonous  plants;  and  these 
gases  and  plants  if  taken  into  the  system  in  large 
quantities,  will  kill  a  pig  or  a  boy— a  hog  or  a  man. 

The  mould  so  often  seen  on  old  swill  and  other 
decaying  substances  is  a  poisonous  vegetable,  be- 
longing to  that  grand  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  called  Cfryptoffomiat  or  flowerless  phuits ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  vegetable  poisons  will  pro- 
duce the  symptoms  described  in  your  interesting 
letters 

Whether  the  pigs  in  question  were  killed  by 
eating  bad  swill,  or  by  eatfaig  or  inhaling  some 
other  poison,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  do  not  doubt 
they  were  poisoned.  It  is  not  necessary  that  pigs 
and  hogs  should  have  the  same  kinds  of  food  that 
the  children  and  the  old  folks  eat,  but  it  should  be 
nearly  as  clean ;  at  least,  if  they  are  expected  to 
eat  some  dirt,  it  should  be  clean  dkt,  and  not  the 
poisonous  dirt  which  comes  from  d^aying  tnaUer, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal. 

OrmtATION  ON  THE  THBOAT  OP  A  CHOKED  COW. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  a  cow  seven  years 
old,  belonging  to  Mr.  Baldwin  of  this  town,  attempt- 
ing to  swallow  a  large  fragment  of  a  round  tumip, 
about  3  inches  by  2^,  became  choked.  The  piece 
of  tnmip  stuck  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
way  down  the  gullet.  Three  difierent  men  passed 
their  arms  into  the  gullet  and  tried  to  grasp  the 
turnip,  but  were  unable  to  get  their  fingers  around 
it.  A  fork  handle  was  then  passed  down  upon  it 
it,  but  Mied  to  remove  it.  After  the  turnip  had 
been  in  the  gullet  about  five  hours,  William  Sey- 
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nolds,  a  batcher,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bar- 
rett, cot  down  upon  the  turnip,  and  slipped  it  out, 
and  the  doctor  Bewed  up  the  gullet  and  then  the 
flkin  oyer  it.  The  wound  has  healed  kindlj,  and 
BOW,  December  23,  is  apparently  well.  The  cow 
eats  and  drinks  as  well  as  the  others  in  the  herd, 
and  is  giving  about  the  same  quantity  of  milk  as 
before  the  accident.  She  was  kept  for  a  time 
npoo  hay  tea  and  bran. 

The  operation  is  yery  simple  and  easily  done  by 
any  man  with  a  steady  hand.  The  wound  in  the 
gnllet  should  be  carefully  sewed  up,  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  any  food  that  may  oe  passing  it, 
as  this  might  give  rise  to  ulceration  or  an  abscess. 

I  heard  of  another  case  in  which  the  same  opera- 
tioD  was  followed  by  a  troublesome  abscess,  I  pre- 
sume from  not  properly  closing  the  wound  in  the 
ellet,  and  perhaps  fh)m  feeding  too  soon  with 
y  or  grass.  J.  Betnolds. 

Concord,  Ma»i,,  Dee.  28, 1869. 


A  MOUTH  AKD  THROAT  BIBBASB. 

Mr.  George  A.  Carpenter,  of  Cheshire,  Mass., 
has  two  cows  that  were  taken  with  swelling  of 
flie  tongue,  throat  and  neck.  The  mouth  is  red 
and  the  tongue  so  badly  swollen  that  the  jaws 
cannot  be  closed  within  two  Inches.  Nothing  can 
be  gat  down  the  throat,  and  they  drool  constantly. 
Borne  cows  affected  in  the  same  way  have  died  in 
this  town.  Many  think  the  cows  have  been  poi- 
soned by  something  like  poke  root  in  their  fodder. 
Tour  opinion  of  the  disease,  and  suggestions  for 
treatment,  are  desired.  K.  8. 

Chnhkrey  Mots.,  Dee.  80, 1869. 

Rbmabks.— We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  cows 
referred  to  by  fHend  Smith  have  been  poisoned. 
Malignant  diseases  involving  the  mouth,  tongue 
and  throat,  sometimes  occur  from  causes  which 
are  not  well  understood*  This  is  true  of  man  and 
beast  A  very  fhtal  disease  known  as  the  foot  and 
month  disease  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  alarm  in 
England,  France,  and  other  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Snrope,  at  the  present  time.  Sheep  and 
pigs  and  even  poultry  are  attacked  as  well  as  cat- 
tle. Tet,  in  the  present  instance  the  disease  may 
be  due  to  poison ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  treat- 
ment should  consist  in  washing  the  tongue,  and 
awabbing  the  month  and  throat,  with  a  saturated 
9o\Jk1ixm  of  ehJoraU  of  polcuh.  This  Ib  prepared  by 
potting  into  hot  water  as  much  of  the  chlorate  as 
the  water  will  dissolve.  The  remedy  should  be 
applied  at  intervals  of  two,  three  or  four  hours ; 
and  if  the  animal  can  be  made  to  swallow  half  a 
gill  or  a  gill  of  the  same  medicine  several  times  a 
day,  all  the  better. 

If  the  above  fidls  to  effect  a  cure,  try  a  solution 
of  earboSe  add  in  the  manner  described  fbr  the 
application  of  the  chlorate.  Procure  Nichols'  or 
Squibb's  saturated  solution  of  carbolic  add,  and 
dilute  tmm  one-half  to  one-third  with  pure  soft 
water.  Both  remedies  may  be  warm,  cool  or  cold 
when  used,  as  may  seem  best  to  suit  the  case. 


BAISINO  POTATOBB. 


I  broke  np  one-third  of  an  acre  of  land  the  22d 
Of  last  May,  gave  it  a  good  harrowing  and  applied 
half  a  shovelful  of  manure  in  a  hill;  hills  two 
feet  and  rowb  three  feet  apart.  I  put  two  small 
potatoes  in  a  hill,  six  incnes  apart,  and  hoed  as 
soon  as  up,  and  again  in  eight  w  tea  days,   TluU 


givQs  them  time  for  a  good  start.  The  result  was 
that  I  had  167  bushels  of  very  good  Orono  pota- 
toes. I  change  seed  every  year.  Now,  Mr.  Edi« 
tor,  the  great  essentials  in  raising  potatoes  are 
summed  up  in  a  few  words,  viz. ;  plough  well, 
and  harrow  well,  and  plant  well,  and  hoe  well 
twice  in  a  season  and  when  the  ground  is  in  order. 
Those  fJEU-mers  who  advocate  hoeing  only  once 
cannot  beat  nie,  but  I  can  beat  them  every  time. 
One  great  trouble  with  some  fhrmers  is  that  they 
had  rather  be  in  the  store,  or  in  the  mill,  smoking 
or  telling  stories,  than  to  be  hoeing  their  potatoes 
the  second  time.  O.  F.  Cain. 

UtiU  Village,  Chehen,  N.  H.,  Jan.  8, 1870. 

AOITT-BBBD  PABXEB.^MILLBT  AND  OOBN  STALKS. 

Ten  years  ago  next  spring  I  left  the  shop  fbr  the 
fhrm.  It  was  new  business  to  me,  as  I  was  dtr- 
bred.  Now  if  these  ten  years  have  not  brought 
me  riches,  they  have  brought  me  much  practical 
knowledge  and  egcperience,  which  I  could  not 
have  gained  in  any  other  business.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  bring  out  a  man's  wits  like  tryfaig  to 
bnng  up  one  of  the  old  worn  out  fBrms  with  which 
New  England  abounds,  without  plenty  of  capitaL 
Still  I  am  not  discouraged,  and  shall  not  return  to 
the  dty  this  year.  But  what  we  new  beginners 
have  to  contend  with  is  such  statements  as  Dr. 
Loring  made  at  Pittsfield  and  at  the  milk  producers' 
meeting  at  Nashua,  in  regard  to  millet,  and  similar 
statements,  not  based  on  experience,  made  by  oth- 
ers, which  induce  experiments  that  use  up  the  money 
that  we  need  for  books  and  papers  and  for  other 
purposes.  Last  spring  I  tried  millet,  but  it  was  a 
milnre.  My  experience  with  com  fbdder  agrees 
with  the  ideas  aavanced  by  **L.  S."  in  his  commu- 
nication in  the  Fabxbb  of  Dec.  2ft.  I  hope  that 
others  who  do  their  own  feeding,  or  at  least  super- 
intend it,  will  give  us  their  experience,  and  tans 
oblige  one  reader  of  the  Fabxbb  whenever  befbre 
had  a  word  of  his  own  printed,  and  probably 
many  others.  o.  B.  x. 

mUen,  K.  B.,  Jan.  3, 1870. 

TBTBBINABT  KBDIOINB  AND  SXTBaSBT.— NO.  H. 

In  a  preceding  article,  I  have  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing,  at  convenient  points,  well 
conducted  veterinary  colleges  and  hospitals  ;^in- 
stitutions  in  which  shall  be  taught  every  branch 
of  science  that  is  deemed  essentiai  to  a  thorough 
medical  educatioB. 

The  question  may  bow  be  asked.  Are  such  in- 
stitutions an  absolute  necessity  ?  Cannot  a  per-; 
son  become  competent  to  treat  the  diseases  and 
li^uries  to  which  our  domestic  animals  are  subject, 
by  using  diligently  such  means  as  are  more  readily 
at  his  command  r  Important  as  I  hold  such 
schools  and  hospitals  to  be,  they  may,  doubt- 
less, be  diBpensed  with,  provided  a  thorough  medi- 
cal education  be  obtained  in  some  othw  way,-— by 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  under  the  instruction 
of  a  competent  physician  and  surgeon,  for  exam- 
ple ;  by  repeated  dissection  of  the  horse,  cow, 
sheep,  &c,  at  the  same  time;  and  by  care- 
fhlly  studying  and  comparing  the  writings  of  the 
best  veterinary  surgeons  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe.  In  this  way  any  young  man  of  respecta- 
ble talents  and  education  may  qualify  himself  ft>r 
the  practice  of  this  aselhl  and  honorable  profes- 
sion. 

Young  men,  will  not  some  of  you  enter  this  in- 
viting field  of  labor  ?  Will  not  some  who  have, 
until  now,  directed  thdr  thoughts  and  aspiratlona 
towards  other  channels  of  labor  and  emolument 
turn  their  attention  in  the  direction  of  this  almost 
uncultivated  field— this  much  neglected  occupa- 
tion ?  Why  crowd  your  wav  into  {uroltosions  and 
avocations  which  axe  alxeady  flUed  to  repletion* 
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when  by  beooming  a  sdentifle  and  skilfbl  yeterin- 

Sr  pbysldan  andf  rargeon,  yon  will  find  yonr- 
768  in  a  field  of  ample  dimensionB,  almost  with- 
cat  competition,  and  where  yonr  labor  will  be  ap- 
preciated and  rewarded  ?  Msdiovb. 
Wett  BraUleboro\  Vt,  Jan^  1870. 

OBBEN  AND  BBY   OOBN  FODDBB. 

Though  old  age  has  so  ftur  dimmed  my  eye-sight 
that  I  am  nnable  to  read,  I  was  yeiy  glad  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Loring  had  pnblidy  expressed  his  opin- 
ion about  green  com  fodder  for  milch  cows.  I 
was  also  glad  io  hear  the  opinions  of  others  on  the 
same  sntject.  I  oonrider  Mr.  Whitaker's  state- 
ments yalnable  to  the  pnblic,  bnt  I  must  donbt 
whether  he  has  had  the  experience  with  green 
com  fodder  fbr  milch  cows  that  Dr.  Loring  or 
myself  have  had.  I  haye  known  cows  reduced  in 
flesh,  strength  and  milk,  by  feeding  them  green 
com  stalks,  and  flrom  my  own  Acperienoe  I  am 
firm  in  the  belief  that,  if  any  farmer  were  to  tie 
up  thirty  cows  in  the  bam  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  fted  them  all  the  green  fodder  com  they 
would  eat,  and  no  other  kind  of  food,  for  thirty 
dajs,  not  one-half  of  them  would  be  able  to  rise 
in  their  stalls  at  the  end  of  that  time.  I  would 
beg,  howeyer,  that  no  ftumer  will  try  this  experi- 
ment on  good  cows ;  but  if  any  one  doubts  it,  let 
him  try  it  on  one  or  two  that  are  of  little  yalne. 

Still  I  belieye  that  sweet  com  is  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  raised  for  fodder  for  milch  cows,  when 
onr  pastures  fkil  in  August  or  September.  The 
next  best  crop  that  I  know  of  is  oats.  But  neither 
of  them  should  be  fed  to  cows  green.  The  com 
should  haye  two  days  of  good  sunshine,  after  it 
is  cut  up,  before  it  is  fed  to  the  cows,  and  the  oats 
at  least  one  day's  drying  in  good  weather,  and  two 
if  conyenient.  If  the  weather  is  unrayorable, 
take  them  into  the  bam  and  chop  them  up  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  meadow  hay.  The  water  in 
both  com  and  oats  will  be  sufllcient  to  moisten  the 
hay,  and  it  is  well  to  mix  with  the  mess  a  little 
Indian  meal  or  shorts.  Aba  O.  Shsldov. 

miminqion,  Mati.,  Jan.  8, 1870. 

Bbmabxb.— Aa  dried-up  as  our  pastures  gen- 
erally are  in  the  latter  part  of  snnmier,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ftamish  milch  cows  with  some 
kind  of  additional  feed.  And  the  queetion.  What 
shall  be  raised?  is  one  of  much  importance. 
Hence  it  is  desirable  that  the  yiews  and  experi- 
ences of  different  farmers  on  this  point  should  be 
known,  and  that  the  conclusions  of  each  Indiyid- 
nal  should  be  treated  with  the  deference  which  is 
due  atom  one  man  to  the  honest  opinions  of  an- 
other. 

Since  the  present  discussion  commenced  in  our 
columns,  we  haye  seen  the  following  suggestions 
upon  the  subject  of  cow  fodder  in  some  extracts 
from  the  address  by  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  at  the 
Fair  of  the  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  Agricultural 
Society,  last  fUl,  which  we  copy,  remembering 
that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wis- 
dom.  The  Doctor  says :« 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  Eastem  BCassachu- 
setts,  and  perhaps  m  this  section,  to  grow  the  com 

giant  in  dnlls,  or  in  a  mass  from  broadcast  sow- 
ig,  to  feed  to  milch  cows  late  in  summer  when 
the  pasture  grasses  fail.  This  is  a  kind  of  food  for 
animals  not  profitable  to  raise.  It  is  not  so  be- 
cause the  maize  plant  is  not  rich  and  succulent, 
but  because  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown 
are  nnfayorable  to  its  perfect  and  healthy  deyel- 
opment.    The  natoxal  juices  of  the  plant  are 


richly  saccharine  at  maturity,  when  grown  in  bills 
in  open  space,  with  plenty  of  air  and  light ;  but 
grown  in  mass,  in  close  contiguity,  this  prindple 
is  almost  wholly  wanting. 

To  test  its  comparative  yalue  with  the  green 
stalks  taken  ftxnn  the  cornfield,  I  fbd  to  my  herd 
of  cows  in  Aagnst  a  weighed  qaantity  of  the 
"com  fodder,"  so-called,  night  and  morning  for 
one  week;  they  were  then  changed  to  the  field 
cornstalks,  and  the  gain  in  the  milk  product  at 
the  end  of  the  week  was  a  little  more  than  eight 
per  cent.,  and  there  was  also  a  manifest  improye- 
ment  in  qnali^. 

As  a  rale,  all  yegetable  productions,  grown 
under  conditions  where  the  chlorophyl, — the  green 
coloring  principle  of  plants,— cannot  be  produced 
in  all  its  richness  of  tint,  are  abnormal,  immature, 
worthless.  The  absence  of  this  principle  in  the 
whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  com  plant  grown 
in  drills,  or  from  broadcast  sowing,  indicates  its 
wateiy,  half  deyeloped  character. 

As  fodder  for  milch  cows  in  summer,  the  sweet 
millet,  green  oats,  and  doyer  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  corn,  and  one  or  more  of  them-  should 
take  its  place  upon  all  dairy  farms. 

BUTTBB  KAKINO  IN  WINTBB. 

Haying  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making 
the  butter  come,  I  wish  to  ask  what  is  the  proper 
temperature  of  cream  for  churning,  and  also  what 
kind  of  thermometer  is  best  for  the  dairy  ?       ▲• 

Bradford,  N.  H.,  Dee.,  1889. 

Rbmabxs.— Sixty  degrees  is  generally  oonsld 
ered  about  the  right  temperature.  Onr  correspon- 
dent, A.  W.  Cheeyer,  of  Sheldonyllle,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  most  careful  dairymen  in  the  State,  said  in 
a  statement  made  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
a  lot  of  butter  that  took  first  premiums  at  the 
Norfolk  County  Fair,  in  1868,  that  "churning  is 
always  done  with  the  cream  at  a  ^noton  tempera- 
ture, yarying  from  60°  to  64°,  according  to  the  out- 
side temperature."  But  temperature  of  the  cream 
is  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  good  butter.  The 
trouble  may  be  in  the  hay  rather  than  In  the 
cream.  The  ordinary  cheap  thermometers,  cost- 
ing firom  25  to  75  cents,  answer  a  yery  good  pur- 
pose. We  belieye  there  is  a  patented  article  de- 
signed for  the  dairy,  which  it  is  claimed  is  more 
easily  cleaned,  but  we  haye  neyer  found  any  great 
difficulty  with  ordinary  ones  in  this  or  any  other 
respect. 

OLAT  AS  A  FBBTII.IZB&. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  and  Gardeners' 
Assodatlon  of  Irasburg,  Dec.  20,  Mr.  M.  C.  said  he 
had  noticed  that  where  clear  blue  day  from  a  well 
fifteen  ftet  deep  got  washed  away  from  the  pile 
about  the  mouth  of  the  well,  it  caused  a  yery  rank 
growth  of  grass.  In  a  piece  of  gfass  land  that  had 
been  mown  eight  years  the  meadow  star-moles 
worked  last  year  to  such  an  extent  that  he  thought 
it  was  mined  by  the  piles  of  dirt  all  oyer  it,  but 
this  year  it  cut  the  stoutest  grass  he  eyer  had,— 
three  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  L.  had  seen  a  case  where  seyenty-fiye  loads 
of  blue  day  from  a  bank  had  been  put  on  an  acre 
of  sand,  which  was  then  sowed  to  grain  and  grass, 
and  it  did  well  during  the  three  years  he  liyed 
where  he  could  notice  it.  When  he  liyed  near  La- 
moileriyerhehadhalfan  acre  from  which  high 
water  had  washed  the  soil  all  off,  leaying  a  loose 
white  sand.  On  this  he  put  a  light  coat  of  manure 
and  sowed  it  to  grass,  bnt  it  would  not  turf  over. 
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and  It  yielded  no  crop.  Then  he  put  on  twen^ 
loads  of  clay  and  Iv&nrowed  it  down,  trying  to  pnl- 
▼eiise  the  chnnks.  He  then  sowed  grass  seed  and 
got  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre;  the 
torf  was  good  and  Arm  so  the  water  did  not  wash 
it  oir.  It  continued  good  as  long  as  he  lived  npon 
the  ISurm.  H^  spoke  of  a  piece  of  eight  acres  of 
blowing  sand,  that  when  first  cleared  was  good 
grain  land,  but  by  being  long  cropped  was  ex- 
nansted.  The  treatment  he  wonld  advise  would 
be  a  dresing  of  clay. 

I.  N.  C.  considered  the  hard  pan  thrown  np 
firom  ditches,  excellent  dressing. 

£.  P.  C.  had  believed  for  years  that  clay  was  a 
rery  valuable  fisrtllizer  for  grass.  It  possessed 
Just  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  grass  grow. 
He  had  seen  an  instance  where  the  clay  from  a 
well  was  thrown  upon  the  grass  ground  near  by 
and  caused  a  rank  growth.  c.  b.  /. 

Jr€uburff,  VL,  Dee,  22, 1869. 

FOOT   HOT  Uf  SHEBP. 

In  a  recent  communication  of  Doctor  Boynton 
to  the  FA.BKBB  on  foot  rot  in  sheep,  I  notice  he 
recommends  treating  each  loot  in  a  flock  of  sheep 
as  carefully  and  with  as  much  precision  as  you 
wonld  a  sore  finger.  Now  with  a  flock  of  a  dozen 
sheep  that  is  all  well  enough,  especially  if  they 
are  fi^ncy  ones.  But  ^ow  is  it  in  flocks  of  one  to 
five  hundred?  The  "eternal  vigilance"  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  with  a  great  amount  of 
very  disagreeable  labor. 

Now  I  propose  to  give  my  experience  briefly  in 
fills  matter  of  foot  rot.  In  the  first  place.  I  went 
through  '*the  mill"  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  "lived 
out ;"  and  learned  jo<i.etbing  of  the  process  of 
doctoring  with  vitriol  in  the  old  fkshioned  way. 
In  1846,  after  commencing  for  myself  in  Vermont, 
I  had  a  flock  of  about  130  sheep,  and  they  got  the 
fbot  rot,  and  got  It  badlv.  Well,  I  went  to  work 
and  worked  two  whole  days,— I  was  alone  in  those 
days,— on  that  flock,  paring  and  plastering,  and  I 
remember  well  what  a  miserable,  dirty,  back-ach- 
ing job  it  was.  Well,  the  sheep  got  better— a  good 
deal  better,— but  after  awhile  they  began  to  grow 
lame  again ;  either  a  relapse  of  old  cases  or  the 
coming  on  of  new ;  probably  both.  I  thought  to 
myself,  this  will  never  do.  I  can't  go  that  job 
over  again,  I  must  devise  some  wholesale  mode  of 
doctoiing.  So  I  went  to  work  and  built  a  small 
yard  in  a  pan  of  the  pasture  nearest  the  house,  in 
which  I  put  my  salt  troughs,  and  when  the  sheep 
had  got  a  little  salt  hungry,  called  them  into  the 
yard,  gave  them  their  salt,  shut  them  in  and  kept 
them  long  enough  to  be  sure  they  all  found  the 
salt.  As  soon  as  the  sheep  had  got  used  to  coming 
Into  the  vard  after  their  salt,  I  placed  a  trough 
six  or  eight  feet  long  on  the  ground  in  the  narrow 
gate  way,  and  fenced  it  so  that  the  sheep  in  going 
mto  the  yard  wonld  be  obliged  to  walk  the  whole 
length  of  the  trough.  The  bottom  of  the  trough 
should  be  nearly  level  and  wide  enough  for  a  sheep 
to  walk  in.  I  put  into  the  trough  one  or  two  pails 
of  salt  brine,  or  enough  to  cover  the  hoofb,  and 
also  A  solution  or  vltnol,  and  a  pound  or  two  of 
tobacco,  steeped.  I  think  I  depended  as  much 
upon  the  brine  as  the  vitriol,  and  I  had  some  faith 
in  the  curative  qualities  of  tobacco.  At  any  rate 
it  served  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  licking  up  the 
brine.  Now  the  sheep  must  have  their  salt,  and 
there  was  no  way  to  get  it  but  to  walk  straight 
through  that  mixture  in  the  trough.  It  was  ran 
to  see  them  walk  mindngly  through  it  without 
fcnowhig  what  it  was  for.  In  a  short  time  my 
sheep  were  cnred,  and  remained  cured  while  I 
owned  the  flock,  nearly  two  years. 

Any  flock  of  sheep  I  believe  may  be  cnred  of  foot 
rot  in  that  same  way.  I  never  knew  a  flock  of 
over  a  hondred  that  was  ever  perfectly  cored  In 


any  other  way.  Hy  neighbors  at  the  time  advised 
me  to  take  out  a  patent  for  mv  discovery ;  but  I 
never  did.  So  every  sheep  raiser  has  the  right  to 
adopt  my  plan,  or  the  old  one  of  paring  and  plas- 
tering by  hand.  A.  O.  Notes. 
Lancaater,  N.  JET.,  Dee.,  1869. 


BXPBBIM  BNT  WITH  FBBITLIZBBS. 

In  October,  1866, 1  ploughed  a  pasture  ten  inches 
deep.  In  1867,  planted  potatoes  on  the  land  with 
no  other  fertilizer  than  200  pounds  of  plaster. 
The  soil  of  this  field  is  a  brown  loam  and  uniform 
as  to  quality.  In  the  sprini<  of  1868  I  staked  it  off 
into  three  equal  parts,  containing  146  square  rods 
each. 

On  lot  No.  1,  I  used  1769  pounds  of  Bradley's 
Superphosphate  of  Lime.  Two  bushels  of  Club 
Wheat  were  sown  on  this  lot,  prepared  by  wetting 
it  with  brine  and  drying  it  with  a  portion  of  the 
superphosphate.  The  remainder  was  sown  on  the 
land  after  the  wheat  had  been  sown  and  harrowed 
once.  The  plat  was  again  well  harrowed  and 
rolled  for  an  even  surfiftce  for  the  grass. 

Lot  No.  2  was  sown  and  treated  the  same  as  No. 
1,  except  that  it  was  fertilized  with  1441  pounds  o£ 
Paddock  and  Dean's  Raw  Bone. 

Lot  No.  3  was  treated  the  same  as  to  drying  and 
sowing  as  No.  1.  But  as  a  fertilizer  1770  pounds 
of  Bradley's  Raw  Bone  was  used. 

On  harvesting,  the  result  was  as  follows  :— 

Lot  1  produced  29  bushels,  welghiog  61  fts  V  buahel. 

Lota     *<         24     "  "        eo        •< 

Lota       "  29|     "  "  so  « 

By  which  it  appears  that  the  excess  of  wheat  on 
Nos.  1  and  3  over  that  on  No.  2  was  enough  to  pay 
for  the  fertilizers  used.  d.  o. 

Peacham,  Vt,  Dee,  20, 1869. 

SUBPBISB  OATS. 

I  forward  yon  a  sample  of  surprise  oats  raised 
this  season  from  seed  that  I  received  from  Mr. 
Van  Olinda,  of  Illinois,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  but 
too  late  to  sow  that  season.  The  seed  sown 
weighed  45  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  that  raised 
this  season  weighs  the  same,  and  was  ten  days 
earlier  and  nine  pounds  heavier  than  the  Norway. 
I  obtained  my  JNorway  seed  from  Mr.  Pease  of 
Hartford,  Vt.,  the  same  year  and  sowed  it  that 
season,  raising  enough  for  seed  the  last  year. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  "best  oats,"  as  used 
at  the  Fanners'  Meeting  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  ? 
My  father  entered  the  Surprise  Oats,  but  the  New 
Brunswick  Oats,  weighing  41  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
received  the  premium.  m. 

Jan,  10, 1870. 

Bbm ABxs.— The  specimen  received  is  certainly 
very  handsome.  The  kernels  are  uniformly 
plump,  bright  and  heavy.  We  do  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  principles  on  which  the  awards  were 
made  by  the  committee  on  oats  at  the  Manchester 
Meeting. 

OBOwnro  bablbt. 

The  high  price  which  this  grain  has  borne  fisr 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  Its  excellent  quali- 
ties as  a  milk  producing  food  for  dairy  stock, 
seems  to  demand  for  it  more  general  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received  at  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of 
New  England.  It  requires  good  soil,  and  a  clean 
cultivation,  not  because  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  for  it 
is  a  much  less  exhaustive  crop  than  oats,  but  it 
seems  less  able  to  appropriate  the  required  nour- 
ishment flrom  the  soil  tnan  some  other  grains. 
Cut  before  fhlly  ripe,  the  straw  Is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  oat  straw  fbr  feeding  purposes,  as  It  seems 
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to  be  as  readilj  eaten  as  hay,  and  stock  will  work 
it  ap  without  waste.  The  gndn  when  groand  and 
fed  to  animals  prodacing  milk  is  considered  hj 
fiirmers  here  more  valaable  than  com.  It  is  as 
good  a  grain  as  wheat  to  seed  with  for  the  snc- 
ceeding  crop  of  grass.  The  nomber  of  bushels 
per  acre  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  varies 
from  thirty  to  sixty,  according  to  circumstances, 
though  from  fbrty  to  forty-five  may  be  conslderea 
a  good  crop.  The  best  preparation  for  a  good 
crop  of  barley  appears  to  be  a  well  manured  and 
well  cultivated  crop  of  com,  though  any  other 
hoed  crop  with  the  land  in  good  concUtion  answers 
very  well,  but  all  attempts  to  raise  it  upon  green 
sward,  or  land  in  poor  condition,  and  foul  with 
weeds,  will  result  in  failure.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, in  this  locality  to  be  but  little  demand  for  it 
as  a  market  crop,  and  it  therefore  rests  its  merits 
with  us  upon  the  excellent  feeding  properties  of 
both  straw  and  grain,  and  the  universally  superior 
<*catch"  of  grass  seed  when  sown  in  connection 
with  it.  B.  B.  a. 

ConUih,  N.  H.,  Dee,  24, 1869. 


XTFBOTB  OF  OHERBT  LEAVES  OV  OATTLB. 

I  find  that  my  attachment  to  the  New  Enoland 
Fabmbr  increases  with  my  years.  I  think  it  and 
kindred  prints,  are  of  more  present  benefit  to  fiir- 
mers than  all  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  conn- 
try.  Bat  I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  when  agri- 
culture will  be  considered  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  leamed  professions. 

There  has  been  considerable  dlscnssion  in  the 
Fabkee  of  late  about  the  poison  of  wild  cherry ; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  one  having  opened 
an  animal  to  see  its  effects.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
poison.  Many  years  ago  one  of  my  neighbors  cut 
some  cherry  trees  in  the  month  of  June,  and  threw 
them  into  his  pasture.  The  next  day  his  cows  ate 
heartily  of  them.  Before  night  one  of  them  was 
dead.  I  helped  him  skin  her.  On  opening  her  to 
ascertain  what  the  difficulty  was,  we  found  that 
the  wilted  leaves  had  stopped,  undigested,  in  a 
solid  mass  in  her  stomach.  Had  she  eaten  them 
in  a  green  condition,  thev  conld  not  have  stopped 
undigested.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger 
ftom  them  only  in  a  wilted  condition. 

Thomas  Haskell. 

West  Gloucester,  Uaee,,  Dec^  1869. 


BXFEBIUEKT   WITH    8UPBEPH08PHATB    ON    OOBN. 

I  put  about  a  tablespoonfhl  of  snperphosphate 
into  each  hill  of  two  rows  of  com,  and  letc  two 
adijoining  rows  without  the  snperphosphate.  For 
three  or  four  weeks  there  was  little  diflbrence  in 
the  appearance  of  the  com.  But  after  that  time 
the  phosphated  rows  went  ahead,  and  when  twelve 
inches  high  the  other  was  seven  or  eight,  an  ad- 
vantage which  it  maintained  throngh  the  season, 
and  which  could  be  seen  at  some  distance.  The 
land  was  low  intervale,  part  moist,  part  dryer. 
At  harvesting,  the  com  on  the  two  phosphated  rows 
weighed  71,  and  that  on  unphosphated  52  pounds. 
The  heaviest  com  was  the  best,  most  forward,  and 
most  sound.  h.  x.  e. 

FiBherviOe,  N,  H.,  Dee.,  1869. 

DECEBASB  OP  8HEBP  IN  BENSON,  VT. 

"A.  happy  new  Year  tp  you,"  Mr.  Faexbe,  and 
here  are  the  stamps.  We  cannot  do  without  your 
weekly  visits,  though  yon  made  a  miscalculation 
on  the  rise  of  wool.  But  you  are  not  alone  in  that 
matter.  For  one  I  never  was  so  disanpointed  in 
my  expectations  of  the  market  value  of  any  prop- 
erty before  in  my  life.  Other  kinds  of  proper^ 
and  produce  are  high  enough  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  I  hope  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  the 
depression  in  the  wool  trade,  and  that  the  low  end 


of  the  see-saw  will  soon  begin  to  move  the  otiier 
way.  If  not  the  sheep  in  Uiis  section  will  soon 
disappear.  The  grand  list  of  this  town  has  shown 
over  20,000  sheep  for  taxation  in  former  years,  baft 
next  spring  the  ''listers"  will  not  be  able  to  count 
8000.  And  in  ac^oining  towns  the  decrease  has 
been  in  about  the  same  ratio.  # oen  Balis. 

Benton,  VU,  Jan,  1,  1870. 


COFPLB-CROWNED  TTBXET. 

I  have  a  male  turkey  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  on 
his  head.  It  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw.  Have  you  or  have  any  of  your  readers  seen 
the  heads  of  turkeys  thus  ornamented  ? 

H.  T.  Gates. 

New  Worcester,  Mast.,  Dee,  25, 1869. 

REKABX8.~In  the  ''American  Poulterer's  Com- 
panion" by  the  late  0.  N.  Bement,  Mr.  Main  is 
quoted  as  saying  that,  although  the  subjugation 
of  wild  turkey  is  not  of  an  ancient  date— it  is  said 
that  turkeys  were  unknown  in  Europe  till  after 
the  discovery  of  Americsr-their  domestication  has 
produced  marked  changes  in  their  plumage,  &c 
Among  these  changes  or  varieties  he  mentions 
that  of  the  "tufted  turkey"  as  the  most  remarka- 
ble, and  says  it  is  yet  very  rare.  The  tuft  is  some- 
times black  and  sometimes  white. 


ST7BPBISE  OATS. 

Enclosed  find  sample  of  surprise  oats,  raised  by 
me  last  season.  Every  one  who  sees  them  prefers 
them  to  the  Norways.  They  ripen  a  few  days 
earlier  than  the  common  oat,  and  weigh  one- 
qnarter  heavier  by  the  bushel  than  any  other. 

RosAwry,  Vt,,  Dee.,  1869.  W.  I.  Simomds. 

Remabks.— Flump,  bright  oats.  "One-quarter 
heavier  by  the  bushel  than  any  other  oat,"  we 
should  suppose  would  entitle  them  to  the  name  of 
Surprise. 

OUBB  FOB  chilblains. 

I  can  recommend  with  mach  confidence  as  a 
cure  for  chilblains,  rubbing  th^  parts  affected  with 
bntter  and  heating  it  in  by  the  fire.  b.  u,  s. 

Rochetter,  Vt,,  Jan,  2, 1870. 

MILTON  FALLS,  VT.,  OHEESB  FACTOBT. 

Received  the  milk  the  season  of  1869  firom  an 
average  of  373  cows  for  four  months  and  eighteen 
days.  Pounds  of  milk  received,  932,231;  Arom 
which  they  made  98,130  pounds  of  cheese,  equal  to 
one  pound  of  cheese  for  nine  and  one-hald  pounds 
mi  Ik.  The  patrons  have  received  an  average  price 
of  914J)7  per  hundred  pounds  net,  tor  their  cheese 
the  past  season.  A.  B.  Ashley,  Director. 

Milton  Dqtot,  Vt.,  Jasi,  11, 1870. 


—At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  County, 
N.  T.,  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Whitman  said  that  as 
the  cold  weather  came  on  last  fUl  he  found  it  im- 
portant to  hurry  up  his  turnip  harvest.  To  save 
time,  the  roots  were  dnmped  in  the  cellar  without 
topping,  intending  to  do  that  Job  immediately  after 
the  roots  were  safe  Arom  danger  of  frost.  But  be- 
fore the  tops  were  removed  the  mass  heated  and 
rotted  so  that  the  tnmlps  were  all  spoiled  and 
were  removed  to  the  numnre  heap. 
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now  in  a  wild  state  might  be  reduced  to  a  do- 
mestic state,  and  rendered  useful  to  man. 
There  are  six  species  of  the  horse,  onlj  two 
of  which  have  been  domesticated,  and  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  other  four  are  as  susceptible 
of  being  tamed  as  the  two  which  have  been. 
The  eight  or  ten  domestic  animals  which  are 
found  in  South  America  and  Asia,  and  which 
are  not  found  in  Europe,  are  probably  as 
capable  of  being  acclimated  there,  as  those 
which  have  already  been  so  acclimated.  The 
Llama,  the  Alpaca,  the  Vicuna  and  the  Tapir 
might  add  to  the  meat-producing  and  fleece- 
bearing  animals  of  Europe.  The  Eland  of 
Africa,  a  fine  large  animal  weighing  from  eight 
to  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  is  a  gentle,  quiet 
animal,  apparently  predisposed  to  domestica- 
tion. All  travellers,  and  among  the  rest  Dr. 
Livingstone,  speak  of  it  as  preferable  to  beef 
for  food,  and  disposed  to  fatten  very  readily. 
The  Yak,  or  horse-tailed  oz  of  Tartary,  is 
valuable  for  travelling,  for  carrying  burdens, 
for  its  milk  and  its  fleece.  It  is  by  no  means 
to  be  supposed  that  all  the  animals  capable  of 
being  useful  to  man  have  been  subjected  to  his 
dominion. 

In  1849  a  Report  was  made  by  St.  HiUdre 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  France  upon 
the  domestication  and  acclimation  of  useful 
animals,  which  was  published,  and  led  in  1854 
to  the  Society  of  Zoological  Acclimation. 
They  have  introduced  quite  a  number  of  new 
ftmmitlii  into  France  and  placed  them  in  such 
parts  of  the  country  as  were  supposed  best 
adapted  by  climate  to  their  habits  and  consti- 
tutions. They  have  also  introduced  several 
kinds  of  birds  which  are  not  only  beautiful  for 
their  plumage,  but  valuable  as  food,  especially 
the  Hoc«o,  more  resembtng  the  turkey  than 
any  other  bird.  This  Society  is  extending  its 
attention  to  fish  at  the  presoit  time,  and  also 
to  useful  plants. 

This  Society  has  a  wide  field  open  before  it, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  labors  will  lead 
to  results  of  great  value  as  well  as  interest  to 
the  world.  The  facts  which  they  will  discover 
and  make  known  in  zoology  will  be  of  great 
interest,  and  will  aid  man  in  completing  his 
conquest  over  the  animal  world,  which,  as  yet, 
is  very  fSetr  from  being  accomplished. 

Our  own  country,  from  its  great  variety  of 
dxmate  and  soil,  possesses  some  special  advan- 


POJOBSTIOATIOS   OF 

F  all  the  arts  by 
which  man  has 
acquired  do- 
minion over  na- 
ture, the  do- 
mestication   of 

ftwimAla    IB    the 

most  interest- 
ing and  impor* 
tant.  Man  has 
advanced  in  civ- 
ilization and  in 
the  arts  that  accom- 
pany civilization,  but 
it  isa  singular  fact  that 
the  domestication  of  wild 
animals,  which  -must  have 
e  of  his  first  steps  in  that 
direction,  seems  to  have  been  at 
some  period  anterior  to  all  record- 
ed history  carried  to  a  certain 
point,  at  which  it  has  ever  since  remained  Vil- 
mofit  entirely*  stationary.  Scarcely  a  single 
species  of  wild  animal  has  been  reduced  to  a 
domestic  state  within  the  period  of  human 
records. 

Most  of  the  domestic  animals  now  known 
seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  tameness  in  the 
primitive  seats  of  the  human  race  in  Asia,  and 
to  have  accompanied  man  in  his  migrations 
over  the  rest  of  the  inhabitaed  world.  It  is 
probable  that  the  different  beasts  of  burden, — 
the  horse,  the  ass,  the'various  species  of  the 
ox,  the  camel  and  the  elephant, — ^have  been 
tamed  at  different  periods  of  times,  yet  they 
were  all  tamed  at  periods  anterior  to  the 
records  of  history.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  respecting  animals  that  are  valued  only 
for  their  flesh,  their  skins,  and  their  fleece— 
and  the  universal  favorite  of  man,  the  dog. 
St.  Hilaire,  the  celebrated  French  naturalist, 
remarks  "that  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  animal  species  at  present  known,  but 
iPftn  has  reduced  only  forty-three  to  a  domes- 
ticated condition,  and  ten  of  the  forty-three 
are  wanting  in  France,  and  eight  in  all  Eu- 
rope." 

The  animals  that  have  accompanied  man 
have  adapted  themselves  to  the  various  cli- 
mates and  condition  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  as  readily  as  man,  their  master ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  which  are  tages  for  the  introduction  and  acclimation  of 
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new  Tarieties,  and  even  Bpecies»  of  animalw 
that  may  be  useful  to  man.  All  our  domestic 
animalfl  were  brought  from  Europe,  and  so  far 
from  deteriorating,  they  have  in  almost  eveiy 
instance  improved,  showing  the  favorable  chap- 
acter  of  our  climate  and  the  products  of  our 
soil  to  all  animal  life. 


A  Vim  TBBBS  OF  COBV. 

"While  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Fabmeb  are  just  now  discussing  the  value  of 
com  in  the  stalk,  our  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  beauty  of  "the  full  com  in  the  ear.*^ 
Fanners  may  differ  in  their  opinion  of  the 
value  of  green  com  stalks,  or  siraw^ — ^for  we 
believe  naturalists  dass  Indian  com  with  the 
grasses,  and  have  christened  it  with  a  Greek 
word,  Zea,  meaning  *'to  live,"  thus  recogniz- 
ing'^its  great  life  sustaining  power, — ^but  they 
all  agree  that  the  grain  itself  is  a  nutritious 
food  for  both  man  and  beast.  But  all  *who 
have  used  com  either  in  the  house  or  in  the 
bam  know  that  its  value  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  its  degree  of  ripeness  when  har- 
vested. 

Up  to  about  the  first  of  September  last,  the 
prospect  of  a  good  com  crop  was  not  at  all  fa- 
vorable, and  in  many  sections  a  failure  was 
predicted;  but  the  fine  weather  which  suc- 
ceeded produced  a  ficur  crop  on  fields  that  were 
favorably  situated,  and  which  had  been  well 
manured  and  well  cultivated.  Crommissioner 
Gapron  estimates  that  the  yield  of  com  in  New 
England  this  year  is  less  than  that  of  last  year 
by  about  eighteen  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one- 
fifch. 

We  were,  therefore,  much  pleased  to  look 
upon  so  beautiful  a  specimen  of  eight-rowed 
com,  of  this  yearns  growth,  as  that  which  we 
recently  received  from  the  farm  of  Dr. 
James  B.  Nichols  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  The 
ears,  or  rather  the  rows  of  com  on  the  ears, 
measure  from  nine  and  a  half  to  twelve  inches 
in  length,  the  kemels  are  large,  very  compact, 
of  an  unusually  rich  color,  and  the  cob  well 
filled.  Accompanying  this  beautiful  trace  of 
com  we  received  the  following  note.  The 
statement  alluded  to  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 

MsssBS.  Editobs  :— I  send  you  by  express  to- 
day from  my  fiurm,  a  few  cars  of  com,  a  part  of 
the  product  of  one  and  one-half  acres,  which  gave 
me  last  aatnnm  312  bushels  of  ears  of  shelled  com. 


This  gives  ftally  106  bushels  to  the  acre.  It 
indeed  a  noble  crop,  and  the  com  In  the  Un  Is 
worth  looking  at,  I  can  assure  yon.  The  specimen 
sent  is  a  fUr  one.  Two-thirds  of  the  ean  were  aa 
large  and  fhll  as  those  you  will  examine.  I  gave 
in  the  Journal  of  OhemUtry  a  brief  account  of  the 
crop,  some  weeks  since,  which  I  enclose  to  yon. 
I  did  not  include  in  Journal  statement  of  amount 
raised,  the  three  or  four  bushels  which  were  *'traced 
up"  for  seed.   Yeiy  traly  yours, 

Jas.  B.  Niohou. 
Laknide,  HaverMO^  Mass,,  Jan,  10, 1870. 


VXUC  BAIBQTQ  FOB  OITXBS. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  by  flumers  and 
railroad  managers  that  milk  could  be  trans- 
ported profitably  only  about  one  hundred  miles. 
Hon.  J.  Z.  Goodrich,  of  Stockbridge,  Conn.,  has 
written  a  long  letter  addressed  to  the  fkrmers 
of  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  they  are  "practically  as  near  the 
New  York  market  for  the  sale  of  milk  as  those 
who  live  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  cUy." 

He  says  that  during  the  past  season  milk  has 
been  carried  eveiy  day,  even  during  the  summer 
months,  from  Dalton  and  Pittsfield,  Conn.,  to  New 
York  city  by  the  Honsatonlc  raUread,  a  distance 
of  160  to  170  miles.  It  has  been  brought  to  the 
stations  in  the  afternoon,  and  delivered  in  New 
York  in  good  condition  the  next  morning  in  time 
to  be  served  to  city  customers  before  breakfiut 

The  milk  train  was  started  on  this  road  the  1st 
of  October,  1867.  It  carried  44  cans  of  40  quarts 
each  the  first  day,  and  increased  to  an  average  of 
about  2d0  cans  per  day  in  1868,  and  to  about  890 
cans  per  day  In  1869.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  EU 
Smith  of  Sheffield,  that  at  first  only  four  cans 
of  40  quarts  each  was  sent  firom  that  station,  and 
that  during  last  summer  it  ron  up  to  87  cans,  from 
25  farmers,  and  that  he  expects  fh>m  140  to  ISO 
cans,  or  a  foil  carload,  will  be  flimlshed  next  sea- 
son. 

Mr.  Goodrich  believes  that  this  new  business  on 
the  Housatpnic  road  will  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  fiurms  on  its  route,  and  he  says  that  one 
fhnner  admitted  that  the  value  of  his  ftan  had 
already  been  enhanced  $3000  thereby.  He  believes 
that  tills  business  has  added  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  value  of  fivms  on  the  Harlem  road. 
He  also  discusses  its  advantages  to  the  raijroad. 
He  believes  that  the  county  of  Berkshire  alone 
may  produce,  and  should  produce  within  two  or 
three  years,  1000  cans,  or  40,000  quarts  a  day.  and 
that  in  no  other  way  probably  can  its  farming 
lands  be  improved  so  much.  He  says  that  the  de- 
mand for  good,  sweet,  pure  milk  is  almost  unlim- 
ited, and  is  yearly  increasing  in  a  ratio  far  greater 
than  the  development  of  new  sources  of  supply. 

If  milk  can  be  sent  150  to  175  miles  on  the  roads 
centering  at  New  York,  we  should  suppose  that 
the  milk  circle  might  be  greatly  extended  around 
Boston. 
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▲  HSAVT  OBOP  OW  OOBir. 

Notwithfltanding  the  nnprombing  appear- 
of  our  ooni*field8  at  Lakeside  in  June, 
we  have  just  harvested  a  crop,  which  mast  be 
regarded  as  extraordinary,  even  by  those  who. 
most  snooessfiillj  cultivate  the  cereal.  The 
field  and  crop  have  been  carefally  measured, 
and  the  result  shows  that  two  hundred  emd  nine 
huaiheU  of  eara  have  been  produced  to  the 
acre.  This  gives  at  least  one  hundred  and 
Jive  hushels  w  abelled  com  to  the  acre.  We 
have  never  heard  of  a  larger  jrield  in  this  sec- 
tioiu  If  anv  of  our  farmer  fnends  have  done 
better,  we  uiall  be  happy  to  record  their  sno- 


The  com  in  the  bin  is  a  splendid  sight. 
Tlie  magnificent  ears  are  oi  a  brilliant  yellow, 
and  niany  of  them  14  and  15  inches  in  length. 
In  size  and  fullness  of  kernel,  they  could  not 
be  more  satisfactory.  Two  and  three  ears 
grew  upon  a  stalk,  and  so  Uiick  and  luxuriant 
were  ^  the  plants,  it  was  difficult  to  pene- 
trate into  the  field.  Owioe  to  this  luxuriance, 
it  was  not  touched  with  the  hoe  or  cultivator 
ind  once  from  the  time  of  planting.  The  field 
was  a  green  sward  turned  over  in  the  autumn 
of  1868,  occupying  a  position  midway  between 
hills  and  lowland,  in  the  spring,  upon  the 
farrows,  were  spread  four  cords  of  barnyard 
manure  to  the  acre,  and  this  was  harrowed  in 
and  the  soil  finely  pulverized  with  a  Greddes 
harrow.  The  hills  were  three  feet  apart,  and 
into  them  at  planting  was  placed  a  handful  of 
''bone  and  ashes^'  mixture ;  this  was  covered 
with  a  film  of  earth,  and  upon  it  five  kernels 
of  com  were  dropped. 

We  attribute  the  success  of  the  crop  to  fall 
ploughing,  manure  which  held  the  liquid  eX' 
eretnent  of  the  animals  f  thorough  spring  pul^ 
veriMotion  of  the  soil,  applying  the  manure  to 
ike  surface^  and  to  the  use  of  the  hone  and 
ask  mixture  in  the  hills.  We  believe  the  in- 
floence  of  this  fertilizer  was  very  essential  in 
the  production  of  the  crop.  The  cost  of  the 
com  per  bushel,  including  m  the  estimate  one- 
half  me  cost  of  the  fertilizers,  is  forty-five 
cents.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
fodder,  which,  in  our  view,  has  a  high  value. 
The  market  price  of  com  of  this  quality  is 
now  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel. — Dr,  J.  Nichols,  in  Journal  of  Ohem^ 
isiry. 

Par  the  Kern  SngUmd  Panaer* 

FLAir  OF  A  BABV. 

Seeing   an   inquiry  in  your  paper  for   a 

em  of  a  bam,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  and 
ving  built  one  the  past  season,  I  will  send 
you  a  discription  of  it,  although  it  may  not 
suit  Mr.  Taylor.  The  bam  is  50  feet  in  width 
bj^  110  feet  in  length,  and  22  feet  posts. 
with  floor  to  drive  through  lenethwise  14  feet 
wide,  leaving  bays  on  either  Bide  18  feet  wide, 
which  should  be  divided  equally  into  divisions, 
iothat  hay  or  grain  can  be  kept  separate. 


The  floors  over  head,  or  high  beams,  are  lowered 
7  feet  from  top  of  posts  or  plates,  and  Si  feet 
of  floor  on  either  side,  between  the  divbions, 
should  be  made  to  turn  back  upon  hinges  so 
as  to  use  a  horse  fork  without  obstraction, 
over-head.  Such  a  bam  as  this  will  contain 
room  enough  to  store  100  tons  of  hay  and 
what  graiii  and  loose  fodder  would  be  raised 
onsuchafium.  By  opening  the  feeding  doors 
in  floor,  having  a  cupola,  the  cellar  is  well 
ventilated. 

I  will  send  you  a  little  sketch  of  the  base- 
ment and  first  floor,  that  you  may  perhaps 
understand  it  better. 
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South. 

SxpkmaHon  of  Plan  of  Btuewteni^So,  1  is  the  root 
cellar,  18x15  feet;  No.  2  eellar  stain;  No.  8,  walk  fsr 
feeding  hogs,  6x18  feet;  No.  4,  feeding  plaoe  for  hogi, 
raiaed  three  feet;  Noa.  6  and  8  apartments  for  hogs 
with  stone  floor  and  oemented,  18x18  feet;  No.  7,  eattle 
stable,  18x82  feet;  No.  8  division  fer  oattle  or  sheep, 
18x82;  Nos.  8,  10,  11  and  12  divisions  for  eattle  or 
sheep,  18x82  feet,— these  division  are  famished  with 
raoks  for  feeding,    also  with  doors  10  feet  wide  by  6 
feet  Idgh,  opening  into  the  yards,  y,  and  with  windows 
above  which  tnm  np  for  ventilation;  the  water  troughs 
are  indioated  by  wt,  doors  by  d,  and  windows  by  w« 
The  basement  is  0  feet  in  the  dear. 
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E^^tanaHon  of  Plan  of  Pirsi  jPloor.— Ho.  1  is  tho 
harness  room,  tel2  feet;  No.  2,  the  granaiy  10x12  feet; 
No.  8,  walk,  8x18  feet;  No.  4  spaee  for  stain  to  eallar 
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MDd  to  lollf  abofe;  No.  6  hot—  stable,  18x18,  directly 
ov«r  hoge;  No.  8,  walk fbrftediog eattlo  below,  4 by  18 
fMit;  Um  panUelfl  lodloale  trap  doom  for  feeding  etoek 
In  cellar  and  aleoforTentUatlon;  thedWlalonBof  the 
baye  for  hay  and  grain  are  Indleated  by  flgaree  7,  all  of 
whloh  are  I81I8  feet,  except  the  one  next  to  the  walk 
for  feeding  below,  which  la  14x18  feeU 

Should  Mr.  Taylor  like  the  ammgement  of 
this  bam  and  it  is  too  large  for  him,  he  can 
build  one  of  any  sise  he  chooses ;  but  by  idl 
means  have  the  posts  in  same  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  bam,  as  it  costs  no  more  to 
cover  the  roof  of  a  tall  bam  than  a  low  one. 

John  M.  Fcixeb. 

ffanovery  N,  J7..  Dec.  28.  1369. 


Fior  the  New  England  Farmer^ 
WINDOW  aABDBHUra. 

In  these  chilly  wintry  days,  when  Nature 
has  droffed  her  green  mantle  and  shrouded 
herself  in  her  eider  down  covering  of  snow, 
all  lovers  of  house  plants  pav  close  attention 
to  their  window  gardens,  and  sigh  to  see  the 
green  leaves  fade,  the  plants  wither  and  finally 
die. 

As  we  keep  seventy-five  pots  of  house 
plants,  we  thinlc  that  we  know  a  little  ooBoem- 
mg  their  cultivation.  There  are  some  plants 
which  will  thrive  with  scarcely  any  care ;  will 
send  forth  new  leaves,  and  then  the  sweet, 
pure  blossoms,  regardless  oi  the  treatment 
they  receive.  Among  these  the  Chinese  Prim- 
rose takes  front  rank.  Eight  to  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve  will  find  it  covered  with  its 
showy  white  or  brilliant  pink  flowers.  Its 
cost  IS  small ;  a  twenty-five  cent  scrip  will  pur- 
chase a  well-grown  plant— and  its  flowers  are 
a  certainty.  Czar  Violets  blossom  all  winter, 
and  perfume  thg  air  with  their  wondrous  fra- 
grance. The  flower  is  single,  like  a  wild  vio- 
let; but  its  sweetness  is  unsurpassed  by  its 
more  dazzling  sisters.  Belgium  Daisies  will 
blossom  for  months.  Begonias  will  also  well 
repav  the  cultivator,  and  push  forth  their  waxen 
petal  blossoms  during  all  the  ^loomv  winter 
season.  Bouvaredias,  with  their  coral  flowers, 
adorn  a  window  garden  for  many  months 
with  a  quick  succession  of  buds  and  blossoms. 
The  variegated  foliaged  plants  are  a  charm- 
ing addition  to  our  parterres.  Their  brightly 
tinted  leaves  are  almost  as  beautiful  as  flowers. 
The  craze  for  these 'plants  has  developed 
laigely  of  late  years,  and  the  Florist^s  Cata- 
logues offer  us  a  l^np  assortment.  There 
are  various  species  of  Achyranthus,  and  of 
ColeuSt  each  and  all  of  them  very  desirable 
to  the  amateur  gardener.  All  the  above  men- 
tioned plants  grow  without  much  coaxing,  and 
with  a  Rose  geranium,  and  several  varieties 
of  Horse  Shoe  geraniums,  will  form  a  very 
respectable  '* window  warden  ;^^  and  give  great 
pleasure  to  not  only  &eir  owner,  but  to  the 
passer-by. 

Flowers  blooming  in  windows  are  very  at- 
tractive, far  more  so  than  goigeons  uphouteiy 


and  filmy  lace.    They  possess  a  charm  aboTe 
prioe.    The  amateur  cultivator  finds  his  great- 
est difficulty  in  flowering  plants  to  proceed 
from  the  diyness  of  the  air  of  the  room.    The 
4>]ants  cannot  be  sprinkled  daily  on  aooouDt 
of  (heir  nearness  to  the  windows;  but  the 
leaves  can  be  sponsed  over  with  a  soft  dcrtli  or 
a  bit  of  sponge.    Thifl  dears  them  of  dust  and 
keeps  open  ttie  breathing  poree,  for  a  plant 
breathes  through  its  leaves.     They  are  its 
lungs;  if  they  are  dogged  it  must  wither 
awa]^  and  die.    Without  a  suffident  amount 
of  air,  lieht  and  water  they  will  also  become 
weak  and  sickly,  and  will  eventudly  poish. 
Fresh  air  should  be  siven  eoery  day,  nnleea 
the  thermometer  ma»s  bdow  zero  all  .day. 
The  window  at  which  they  stand  can  be  opened 
from  the  top  if  the  sun  shines  bright  and 
warm  upon  tne  plants ;  if  not,  open  one  in  an- 
other part  of  (he  room,  for  ten  minutes  at 
least.    This  supply  of  pure  air  is  quite  as 
needful  for  (he  human  life  which  occupies  the 
room  as  for  the  plant  life.    Everjr  day,  while 
we  eat  our  dinner  the  parlor  is  aired  by  door 
and  window,  and  when  we  return  the  room  is 
so  refreshing  we  enjoy  it  with  the  plants.  Bad 
air  kills  more  of  our  children  than  any  dis- 
ease, in  fact  it  breeds  it — ^is  the  cause  of  dip- 
theria,  fevers,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  end  of  the 
catalogue  of  diseases. 

There  is  an  art  in  watering  plants  which  a 
novice  rarely  knows.  They  should  never  be 
watered  unless  they  are  really  thirsty;  unless 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  dry,  then  water  until 
it  runs  out  into  the  saucer.  After  all  are  thus 
thoroujrhly  watered,  turn  out  the  surplus 
which  IS  in  the  saucers,  as  it  is  injurious  to 
most  plants  to  have  the  pot  stand  in  water. 
Hydrangeas,  Calia  Lilies  and  Lobelias  are  the 
exceptions  which  prove  this  rule.  Plants 
which  are  budding  and  blossoming  vigorously 
require  more  water  than  those  whidi  are  not 
so  healthy.  In  fact  judgment  is  needful  in 
this  matter  of  watering,  and  it  is  only  at- 
tained by  practice.  One  thing  is  very  neces- 
sary, and  that  is  always  to  use  water  warm  to 
the  hand.  Never  apply  even  one  drop  €^ 
cold  water.  It  chills  the  roots  so  that  they 
cannot  grow.  We  had  a  friend  who  used  to 
water  her  plants  with  the  tea  left  in  the  tea- 
|>ot  after  breakfiut,  and  her  success  as  a  cul- 
tivator was  marvelous!  Rather  expensive 
after  *'this  cruel  war;*'  but  it  certainly  was 
effioadous.  All  plants  kept  in  rooms  should 
be  well  washed  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  and 
once  a  week  will  ensure  a  more  healthy  growth. 
A  bathing  or  a  wash  tub  does  the  wo»  well. 
Set  the  pots  in  it,  sprinkle  the  tops  with  warm 
water ;  then  scrab  off  the  pots  and  the  sau- 
cers; set  them  in  the  kitchen  to  drain  for 
awhile.  If  you  are  mistress  of  the  kitchen 
this  process  can  be  accomplished  without  much 
trouDle.  If  Bridget  or  Dinah  is  mistress — 
wh]jr — ^the  case  is  iQtered !  Still  cleanliness  is 
all  important  to  plant  culture.  No  plant  wUl 
flottriso  unless  it  is  attraded  to  in  this  respeet. 
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and  it  is  one  reason  wfaj  so  few  tnoceed  in 
Taiain||  house  plants  to  peif  ecdon.  If  a  news- 
jMper  18  thrown  oTor  a  stand  of  plants  every 
time  the  carpet  is  swept  a  mat  deal '  of  dast 
ia  warded  off;  but  still  the  dast  willeyentoalij 
clog  the  pores  and  stifle  the  life  of  our  cher- 
ished pets.  If  a  lady  would  wash  her  plants 
aa  often  as  she  wa^ea  her  poodle  dog  there 
would  be  a  much  greater  show  of  flowers  on 
ber  stand.  Newspapers  are  also  inyalnable 
for  protecting  plants  on  frosty  nights,  either 
pinned  aroond  them  in  oomncopia  shape,  or 
MT^al  thicknesses  of  them  inserted  between 
the  plants  and  the  windows.  When  the  mer* 
enry  early  in  December  fell  to  twenty-five  be- 
low aero,  onr  plants  were  thus  protected  in  a 
room  warned  by^  a  fireplace.  Newspapers 
wte  inTalnable  assistants  in  more  ways  uum 
one.  How  mortab  lived  before  tiie  art  of 
printing  was  invented  we  cannot  conceive! 
Sorely  the  dwellers  in  remote  country  villages 
were  to  be  pitied.  But  now  bv  the  medium  of 
the  newspaper  we  can  learn  all  things  desira- 
ble and  undesirable ;  can  be  taught  to  keep 
house,  carry  on  a  farm,  and  last  but  not  least, 
adorn  our  dwellings  with  the  fairest  of  God^s 
gifts — ^the  pure,  sweet  flowers,  which  fully  re- 
pay all  the  expense  and  attention  they  receive 
at  our  hands.  The  culture  we  bestow  upon 
tfaem  is  returned  to  us  a  hnndxed  fold.  The 
mind  has  a  certain  vegetative  power  which 
cannot  remain  inactive.  If  it  is  not  employed 
and  ooltivated  into  a  lovely  garden  it  will  soon 
become  overrun  with  weeds  of  a  wild,  rank 
ffiowth,  and  bear  vicious  fruit.  Let  us  cher- 
ish a  love  for  flowers  in  our  children's  heart — 
encourage  them  to  tend  and  cultivate  flowers 
— to  love  the  Beautiful  wherever  it  can  be 
seen«  and  we  shall  learn, 

*'Tber6  U  religion  in  wery  flower. 

Ito  ttill  ■mall  voioe  ia  m  toe  voiee  of  oonMleiiee 

Movntaiiw  and  oeeeni.planetf,  sune  and  eyetaiui 

Bear  not  the  impress  of  Almi^tv  power 

In  oharaetera  more  legible  than  those 

WMeh  Ho  baa  written  on  the  tinieat  flower, 

Whoaa  Ught  bell  bends  beneath  the  dew  drops  we^t.'' 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer  * 

mW  IMFOBTATZOV  OJT  DUTCH  GtiiT- 

TIiB. 

In  the  monthly  Fabmsr  for  January  I  no- 
tice an  inquiry  by  <*C.  F.  L.,*'  of  Woodstock, 
Yt.,  about  Dutch  stock,  and  observe  that,  in 
his  book  on  American  Cattle,  Mr.  Allen  sa^s 
that,  **Mr.  Chenery^s  herd,  mostly  imported  m 
1861,  is  the  only  herd  of  pure  bred  I>ntch  or 
Holstein  cattle  known  in  the  country,  except 
their  descendants  which  may  be  in  some  other 
hands.**  This  was  probabljr  the  fact  until  last 
summer,  when  I  imported  nine  head,  arriving 
in  New  York  on  the  11th  of  August  last. 

They  were  selected  last  July  out  of  the  best 
herds  in  HoUand,  and  in  the  selection  I  was 
assisted  by  a  man  who  was  recommended  to 
me^  as  being  the  best  judge  in  Holland  of  Hol- 
stflin  fattlfti 


Of  this  lot  of  nine  animals,  one  bull,  two 
years  old,  and  tfaiee  heifers,  are  owned  by 
Amps  D.  Smith,  Esq.,  Providence,  and  are 
kept  at  his  farm  in  Portsmouth,  on  the  island 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  remainder,  one  bull, 
two  years  old,  and  four  young  cows,  are  owned 
by  my  brother  Henry  L.  Greene  and  myself, 
and  are  at  our  farms  in  this  place. 

They  are  all  black  and  white  except  one, 
which  IS  a  dark  dun  and  white  j  the  dun  color 
possessing  the  peculiar  distinctiveness  from  the 
white  portions  that  marks  the  black  color,  in 
this  broed  of  cattle.  I  learned  while  in  H<^ 
land  that  a  very  small  prt^nnrtion  of  Holstein 
cattle  were  of  this  color,  called  by  the  Dutch 
«<falb**  or  ''fallow**  and  that  a  few  were  red 
and  white,  but  nearly  all  are  black  and  white. 

My  dun  and  white  cow  is  considered  by 
competent  judges,  the  best  in  onr  herd.  She 
dr«^ed  a  bull  calf,  25tfa  of  September,  which 
is  an  unusually  promising  animal,  being  large, 
symmetrical  ana  hardy.  His  color  is  a  very 
dark  brown,  almost  black,  and  white.  One  of 
my  brother's  cows  also  dropped  a  very  fine 
black  and  white  bull  calf  on  the  5th  inst. 
These  two  are  all  the  increase  of  onr  herd  at 
present. 

All  the  animals  have  done  finely,  none  ap- 
pearing to  feel  any  bad  effects  from  the  change 
mclinute. 

My  opinion  is  that  they  will  be  the  most 
valuable  stock  for  dairy  and  beef  purposes, 
that  we  have  in  this  country.  Although  my 
cows  are  giving  large  quantities  of  milk, — ^the 
dun  cow  yielding  27i  quarts  per  day  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  her  calf —-it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  best  results  will  be  attained 
until  they  are  acclimated  and  have  entirely  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  their  long  sea 
voyage. 

As  they  were  intended  for  breeding  pur- 
poses gretit  care  was  exercised^  in  selecting 
them  from  entirely  distinct  families,  superior 
milking  qualities  uid  good  size  being  most  de- 
sirable points.  Both  the  bulls  and  two  of  the 
cows  took  first  premimns  at  the  cattle  fittrs  in 
Holland. 

None  of  these  animals  are  for  sale,  for  our 
intention  is  to  stock  up  before  sellmg,  unless 
we  should  have  an  excess  of  bull  calves  next 
season,  in  which  case  we  may  sell  some  of  the 
young  bulls.  John  W.  A.  GBKUsn. 

Bioerpoint,  B.  /.,  Jan.  10,  1869. 


For  the  New  EngUmd  FarmoF, 

TOBAOoo  BAianro  os  thb  oosasmo* 

TIOUT. 

We  grow  tobacco  for  a  living,  or  what 
seems  more  nearly  true,  we  live  to  grow  to- 
bacco. For  let  me  just  say  to  you,  Messrs. 
Editors,  that  those  flmaers  that  get  their  liv- 
ing bv  growing  tobacco  have  to  work  harder 
and  longer  than  any  other  dass  of  farmers 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  true  that 
some  years  we  get  together  a  greater  amount 
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of  money,  at  one  time,  than  do  fanners  who 
eneage  in  a  mixed  husbandly.  ^  Bat  then,  just 
look  for  one  moment  at  the  life  we  have  to 
lead. 

Many  of  ns  plough  onr  lands  in  the  fall, 
preparatory  for  the  crop,  and  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  we  can,  our  seed-beds  have  to  be  got 
in  readiness  and  sowed.  In  doing  this  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  properly  enrich  the  soil, 
and  to  thoroughly  pulverize  and  mix  with  it 
the  fertilizers.  Our  course  is  to  manure  with 
stable  manure  soon  after  we  get  through  trans- 
l^anting  in  the  summer,  and  plough  under 
what  punts  and  weeds  are  remaining  upon  the 
bed.  Then  plough  once  a  month  or  so  through 
the  season  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  applying 
manure  once  more,  and  then  in  spring  simply 
sow  about  one'and  a  half  pecks  of  Russell  Coei^B 
superphosphate  of  lime,  or  one  peck  of  guano 
to  the  rod,  and  rake  it  in  thoroughly,  after 
loosening  the  bed  with  a  manure  fork.  Then 
in  a  short  time  your  work  begins  in  earnest. 
For,  let  me  tell  you,  if  it  isn^t  earnest  work 
to  sit  or  lay  down  on  the  soft  side  of  a  plank, 
and  pull  weeds  all  day,  then  I  wouldn't  say 
so.  Oh,  my  back  aches  now,  only  thinking  of 
it. 

Now,  active  labor  has  been  begun  in  the 
field, — ^ploughing,  harrowing,  carting  manure, 
spreading  it,  and  ploughing  and  digging  it  in ; 
using  for  this  purpose  either  the  common 
plough,  the  gang  plough,  or  Shares'  harrow, 
workmg  the  soil  tnoroughly,  and  at  the  same 
time  workinfr  in  the  guano,  that  we  have  been 
pounding  ramy  days.  Then  comes  the  fitting 
the  hills,  preparatory  to  setting  or  transplant- 
ing the  young  tobacco  plants ;  and  this  job- 
transplanting  the  young  plants — ^is  upt  to  make 
a  man  recolkct  that  be  has  a  back,  or  if  he 

goes  on  his  knees  thev  will  get  sore,  too.  We 
>ve  to  have  this  work  done  in  a  dsmp  day,  or 
before  a  rain.  But  as  we  can't  do  everytlung 
just  as  we  would  like  to,  we  ofken  work  aU 
day  in  the  rain.  If  we  dob't  have  a  damp 
time,  then  we  have  to  set  and  water  from  one 
to  three  times,  for  we  must  keq^  ii  alive  some 
way  after  it  is  set. 

Then  we  have  to  hunt  the  cut  worms  and 
kill  them,  and  I  have  known  a  pint  of  them 
dag  out  and  given  to  the  hens  by  a  single 
hand,  all  gathered  in  going  over  a  single  acre. 
Well,  the  rascals  may  have  eaten  up  and  de- 
stroyed nearly  one-half  of  the  plants  on  the 
piece,  and  the  first  rainy  day  it  has  got  to  be 
stocked  over,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  times 
before  we  get  a  good  stand.  Hoeing  in  the 
meantime  has  been  |;oing  on  in  all  suitable 
weather,  and  it  has  to  be  hoed  from  three  to 
five  times, — about  four  is  the  usual  number  of 
times  to  hoe  it.  By  this  time  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  green  warm  commences,  and  we 
have  to  look  sharp  for  these  fellows,  as  it  is 
very  desirable  to  put  them  in  chancery  before 
they  have  eaten  very  latge  holes  mto  the 
leaves. 
Then  it  has  to  be  topped,  and  then  comes 


suckerinj^, — a  job  that  is  about  as  undesirable 
as  anythmg  that  can  be  done  about  it.  Thmk 
of  stooping  over  a  plant  to  pull  the  suckers 
from  top  to  bottom,  not  less  than  fifteen  to  a 
plant — gummy,  nasty  and  disagreeable  woi^ 
at  best,  only  occasionally  varied  by  catching 
and  killing  a  big  green  tobacco  worm,  as  big 
as  your  fineer,  that  has  been  overlooked  in 
your  daily  hunts  afcer  them.  This  is  done  by 
takine  them  by^  the  head  with  the  thumb  and 
fore  finger,  giving  a  sort  of  rolling  twist,  and 
at  the  same  time  throwing  them  on  to  the 
ground.  Don't  hesitate  to  take  hold  of  them 
even  if  they  grate  their  teeth  as  loudly  as 


knowing 
eat  any  more  of  your  tobacco. 

Then  comes  cuttine  and  han^png,  and  if  the 
nights  are  a  little  cooT,  the  anxious  watching, 
and  careful  noting  of  every  change  of  wind 
and  weather,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  it  housed 
before  Jack  Frost  has  had  a  chance  to  destroy, 
in  one  night,  the  labors  of  the  season.  How 
earnestly  we  look  at  the  thermometer,  and 
how  apt  we  are  to  step  over  to  neighbor  B.^a 
to  see  if  he  thinks  it  will  be  safe  to  risk  it  out. 
if  not,  with  axe  in  hand,  go  to  work,  cut  and 
pile  up  until  it  is  frozen,  or  the  wind  shifts,  or 
clouds  arise,  or  the  mercury  indicates  warmer 
weather. 

When  it  is  all  housed  begins  our  anxioos 
care  in  curing  it  so  as  to  nave  it  all  right. 
When  cured  we  must  take  it  down,  and  very 
often  this  has  to  be  done  in  the  night  time,  for 
it  has  to  be  done  when  it  is  damp  and  in  a  soft 
and  pliable  condition,  after  a  rain  or  a  foggy 
time.  Then  the  leaves  have  to  be  stripped  off 
the  stalks,  only  tying  up  the  fillers ;  then  sort 
it  all  over  again,  putting  the  wrappers  by  them- 
selves, and  the  seconds  by  themselves,  tying 
up  into  hands  from  i  to  I  of  a  pound  in  a 
hand.  We  then  pack  it  in  piles,  butts  out, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  from  two  to  foor  weeks 
to  cure  off  the  butts  and  then  put  it  into  box- 
es containing  about  400  pounds  each,  the 
wrappers,  the  seconds  and  the  fillers  eadi  in 
separate  cases,  and  by  this  time  we  have  nearly 
or  quite  used  up  the  year  and  are  ready  to  go 
the  same  rounds  over  again. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  end  of  the  work  in 
caring  for  tobacco,  and  it  has  ^ot  to  be  done 
in  the  right  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
work.  The  haying  has  to  be  done  when  you 
can  get  the  time.  Tobacco  first ;  haying,  har- 
vesting, com,  and  potatoes,  must  be  attended 
to  when  we  can  get  to  them. 

Every  moment  of  spare  time  must  be  de- 
voted to  getting  together  fertilizing  material 
to  enlarge  the  manure  pile  for  this  one  crop. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  xeep  it  under  sheds,  or 
build  cellars  under  our  bams  to  enable  ns  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality. 

So  completely  does  this  crop  occupy  our 
minds  that  you  would  think  that  there  was  no 
other  topic  of  conversation  in  some  regions* 
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from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  beds 
uitfl  it  18  sold.  I  have  sometimes  thought  we 
did  not  need  a  telegraph  to  enable  us  to  know 
what  was  being  done  among  the  tobacco  grow- 
era,  for  a  sale  can't  be  made  without  its  being 
known,  instanter,  fov  miles  around.  Talk 
aboat  women  circulating  village  gossip !  Why, 
they  are  not  to  be  named  the  same  day  with 
our  tobacco  growers.  They  scent  the  ap- 
proach of  a  buyer  from  afar ;  and  I  have  aome- 
times  thought  that  they  could  smell  Old  Sam 
as  far  or  farther  than  they  could  hear  him 
swear.  Agawam. 

North  Eatfidd,  M<U8.,  1870.         • 


For  ike  Kew  Sngkaid  Farmer. 


SHAIiIi  'W^  BAIBB  Alili  OUB  OOBVP 

Something  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  men 
were  moTing  up  the  Merrimac,  Contoocook 
and  Cofnnecticut  rivers  into  New  Hampshire, 
attracted  by  the  fertile  soil  along  their  oanks, 
the  food  their  waters  supplied,  and  the  high- 
ways they  furnished  ere  the  country  was  crossed 
by  roads.  Then,  almost  the  only  occupation 
of  the  new  settlers  was  farming.  If  com  was 
oonsumed  it  had  to  be  raised  for  two  reasons : 
first,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  from  older 
settled  States,  from  want  of  transportation ; 
and  secondly,  from  want  of  means  to  pay 
for  it,  had  it  bee  a  easy  of  access. 

Such  ailments  as  were  advanced  at  the 
fanners^  convention  at  Manchester  last  month 
would  have  been  appropriate  then,  when  every 
man  was  a  producer,  when  there  were  no  man- 
ufactories save  the  saw  mill  that  cut  only  tim- 
hcor  to  meet  the  limited  demand  of  a  scat- 
tered people ;  grist  mills,  to  grind  the  little 
grain  consumed ;  blacksmith  shops,  where  were 
made  the  only  tools  used  upon  the  farm,  or  by 
the  weaver,  the  tailor,  and  the  shoemaker, 
who  wrought  in  almost  every  kitchen.  Then 
it  might  have  been  well  to  urge  the  raising  of 
idl  the  grain  consumed,  because  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do  so. 

But  now  our  rivers  are  used  as  highways  only 
to  cany  the  remnant  of  the  forests  to  the  mills 
below  us.  They  have  ceased  to  suppW  us  with 
fiflh,  and  we  are  beconung  a  manu»cturing 
people,-— consumers,  instead  of  producers. 
We  are  but  one  door  from  Massachusetts,  the 
workshop  of  the  nation. 

Could  the  wise  men  of  New  Hampshire  see 
no  difference  between  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  our  State  now  and  one  hundred 
years  aso?  Could  they  see  no  difference  be- 
tween this  time  and  that  prior  to  the  period 
when  the  canab  and  railroads  brought  the 
grain  fields  to  our  doors  P  Could  they  see  no 
difference  between  those  pioneers  and  the  peo- 
ple of  our  manufacturing  towns  and  cities, 
the  prodncts  of  whose  lal^r  is  scattered  over 
the  world,  bringing  from  the  furthest  comers 
their  treasures — the  means  to  purchase  foot 
and  clothing  and  the  luxuries  of  refinement? 

~  they  not  know  that  the  best  fed  people 


are  the  most  powerful  P  Were  they  not  aware 
that  there  is  no  better  index  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  people,  of  theur  wealth,  their  refinement, 
and  the  relation  they  sustain  to  the  outside 
world,  than  their  markets  P 

What  do  we  want  of  com  P  One  of  the  en- 
thusiasts for  com-^prowing  in  New  Hampshire 
said  he  could  reahze  two  dollars  per  bushel  for 
his  com  by  feeding  it  to  hogs.  K  that  was 
true  he  would  have  shown  wisdom  in  purchas- 
ing a  large  amount  of  com  and  transmuting  it 
into  pork ;  for  there  has  been  a  good  margin 
between  the  market  price  of  com  and  two  dol- 
lars a  bushel.  By  so  doing,  an  untold  amount 
of  manure  might  have  been  obtained  with 
which  to  increase  his  own  crops. 

The  West  wants  to  sell  us  com ;  Massachu- 
setts wants  poultry,  and  wants  it  well  comed 
before  it  is  killed.^  May  we  not  take  the  com 
the  West  is  crowding  upon  us  and  make  it  into 
choice  turkeys  and  cbdcens,  that  our  citv 
friends  will  have  P    Hiere  is  not  enough  poid- 
try  raised  in  New  England  to  supply  its  mar- 
kets.   There  is  room  enouffh,  and  boys  and 
girls  and  women  enough  in  New  Hampshire  to 
raise  it,  and  the  prices  paid  for  choice  poultry 
will  prove  remunerative,  though  turkey  ban- 
tams may  not  pay  for  raising.    Shall  we  buy 
the  com  to  raise  it  P  thus  fumishinp  employ- 
ment to  a  class  of  our  people  needmg  it,  and 
producing  something  to  restore  the  wasting 
fertility  of  our  soil. 
'  If  it  will  pay  to  feed  com  to  hogs,  is  it  not 
for  the  interest  of  Eastem  farmers  to  feed  as 
much  Westem  com  to  them  as  possible,  mak- 
ing employment  for  its  people  and  manure  for 
its  soilP    There  is  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  milk  and  cream  and  butter.    It  will 
pay  to  feed  cows  for  milk  and  beef;  milking 
them  until  they  are  fat.    Shall  we  buy  com 
for  that  purpose,  thus  making  a  rich  manure 
and  a  profitable  business  P    Or,  because  there 
is  not  com  enough  raised  here,  shtJl  we  milk 
poor  cows  that  produce  poor  milk,  and  then 
fatten  them  for  beef  at  a  cost  that  wiU  not  pay  ? 
Good  beef  and  good  milk  are  made  without 
com,  but  not  without  ha^  or  a  substitute. 

There  is  no  more  profitable  oropthan  good 
grass.  We  cannot  go  to  the  far  West  for  our 
hay ;  while  the  West  will  supply  us  with  com 
at  prices  which  will  allow  us  a  margin  for 
profit  when  fed  for  poukir  or  pork,  or  miUE, 
or  beef.  Why,  then,  Bnonla  we  not  buy 
Westem  com  and  raise  forage  crops,  such  as 
hay,  &c.,  and  put  our  manure  upon  such  fields 
as  will  pay  for  top-dressing;  plough  and  ma- 
nure such  lands  as  will  produce  good  com; 
sowing  the  com  broadcast,  with  grass  seed, 
for  it  will  grow  as  well  with  com  as  with 
grain  P 

No  one  doubts  the  capacity  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  grow  com  or  wheat.  Cloth  can  be 
made  in  an  old-fashioned  hand-loom ;  but  be- 
cause doth  can  be  made  in  such  a  loom,  shsU 
we  insist  upon  having  all  our  clothing  made  in 
that  way  P    When  1^  Hampshize  men  inge 
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the  rauing  of  all  onr  oerealu,  they  forget  tbe 
denuuids  of  our  markets,  and  tbe  relation  we 
aastain  to  the  rest  of  the  States. 
^  The  United  States  have  been  called  the  na- 
tion of  homes.  And  I  would  claim  for  New 
Hampshire  the  credit  of  being  the  home-State 
of  the  nation.  In  everj  house  there  are  mir^ 
■ery  and  home  rooms.  Thither  men  retire  for 
rest  and  enjojrment.  In  the  homes  of  no  other 
people  is  there  so  much  to  attract  the  weary 
from  their  labors,  whether  in  the  field,  the 
study,  the  counting-room,  or  the  unsatufao- 
tory  wealth  of  the  metropolis.  With  moun- 
tain and  lake  scenery  unsurpassed  for  grandeur 
and  beauty,  with  the  purest  water  and  an  at* 
mosphere  as  pure,  we  should  learn  as  far  as 
possible  the  demand,  of  those  who  may  be  at- 
.  tracted  hither.  To  the  attractions  of  nature 
we  should  add  those  of  art,  not  only  in  mak- 
ing our  homes  beautiful,  our  public  convey- 
ances modeb  of  convenience  and  comfort,  but 
we  should  make  every  product  of  the  farm 
and  garden  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Our 
fruit,  our  dairy  products,  our  poultry,  beef 
and  mutton  shcola  be  of  the  choicest  kinds ; 
and  our  streams  and  lakes  should  be  restocked 
with  the  finest  fish. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  raising  com  P 
Ask  why  fruit  is  not  cultivated ;  the  answtt'is, 
•«I  have  no  time."  Ask  why  grass  is  not  cut 
in  the  proper  season;  the  answer  is,  **Iwas 
hoeing  my  com  the  second  time.'^  Ask  wfav 
the  sheep  were  poor,  tho  lambs  weak  and  unfit 
for  an  early  market ;  and  the  trae  answer  would 
be,  ''the  luiy  was  cut  late,  because  of  the  corn- 
hoeing,  and  consequently  was  fit  to  make 
nothing  but  frames  of  cattle  and  sheep."  The 
stock  are  allowed  to  grow  poor  because  it  will 
not  do  to  buy  com. 

Hon.  Joseph  B.  Walker,  the  orator  at  the 
Contoocock  Valley  fair,  last  autumn,  asked 
why  so  many  farms  had  been  abandoned  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  given  up  to  pasturage 
and  wood.  The  answer  is.  Because  the  oecu- 
pants  of  those  farms  suffered  them  to  remain 
as  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago.  Cities 
had  sprang  up  around  them,  but  they  cared 
neither  for  the  city  nor  its  £uhions.  The 
great  grain  fields  of  the  West  were  offering 
their  products  at  our  doors  by  railroad,  yet 
they  did  not  use  them,  but  spent  their  breath 
in  denouncing  city  people  and  those  who  would 
place  the  luxuries  of  the  earth  within  their 
reach,  as  * 'speculators." 

As  a  farmer  upon  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mae,  I  find  it  mora  <4fficult  for  me  to  bn^  hay 
than  com,  and  labor  is  too  costly  to  raise  it. 
For  these  reasons  I  use  my  manuro  fmr  the 
grass  crop.  I  ploueh  after  haying,  manuro 
and  roseed  in  the  fall,  and  am  constantly  im- 

C<oving  the  hay  crop  with  comparatively  little 
bor.  Admitting  that  com  can  be  raised  for 
fitly  or  sixty  cents  per  bushel,  while  it  is  worth 
twice  that  in  market,  thus  giving  a  profit  of 
100  per  cent. ;  what  would  hate  Men  the  cost 
of  a  crop' of  hay  npon  the  sana  land  at  the 


same  time,  and  what  the  profit  on  that  cropF 
Why  urge  the  cultivation  of  com  and  wheat, 
though  paying  crops,  if  grass  will  pay  better? 
That  it  inU,  I  think  most  of  the  farmers  of 
New  Hampshiro  will  acknowledge. 
MaH  Ywrd,  N.  if.,  J^n.,  1870. 


F. 


Tiom. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12  and  18. 
The  sessions  appear  to  have  been  mostly  oc- 
cupied by  addresses.  Prof.  Law  of  Comell 
University,  delivered  an  address  on  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  in  relation  to  their  health  and 
produce. 

In  discussing  the  dairy  interest,  Hon.  X.  A. 
WiUard  said.  The  operations  of  the  past  year 
have  established  three  facts  of  importance  id 
rogard  to  dairy  products.  Ist.  The  beneficial 
influence  of  a  low  temperaturo  and  humid  at- 
mosphero  upon  the  preservation  of  tiie  flavor 
of  cheese.  2d.  That  a  healthy  consumptive 
demand  for  cheese,  does  not  depend  upon  ex- 
tra low  prices,  and  8d.  That  thero  are  mar- 
kets and  an  outiet  for  our  whole  produce  at  a 
price  above  the  cost.  He  recommended 
smaller  sized  cheese,  as  better  adapted  to  the 
home  market,  which  he  thought  cheese  makers 
must  chiefly  rely  upon,  and  named  twen^ 
cents  per  pound  as  the  price  cheese  ought  to 
command. 

The  premium  of  tlOO  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  claims  of  cheese  as  a  wholesome, 
nutritious  and  economical  article  of  food, 
was  awarded  to  L.  B.  Arnold  of  Ithaca,  N.  T. 
Fourteen  essays  were  received,  several  of 
which  were  recommended  for  publication. 

The  election  of  ofiioers  residted  as  follows : 

iYeficfaif— Hontio  Seymour  of  New  York. 

Flee  iVetideRto— Hon.  T.  &•  Alvord,  New  Toik; 
Anion  Butlett,  Ohio ;  X.  A.  Wlllard.  New  Yoik  jBno- 
ford  Howard.  ICiohisao :  Henry  Wade,  Oanad*  weet: 
0. 8.  Bttai,  Vermont;  Moeee  Hawks,  Illlnoia:  Aeeliel 
Baroham,  ^ew  York ;  — -  Bartholomew,  Maieaefaa- 
■ette:  G.  A. KUphart, Ohio; T. 8. Harrlion, New  York ; 
N.  w.  Woodane,  NorUi  Carolina;  0.  H.  Wilder;  Wl^ 
ooneln ;  John  M .  Webb,  New  York ;  8.  M.  Wells,  Ooii* 
neetlcnt;  H.  Oalmes,  Kentuoky;  I/evl  Wells,  Peansyl- 
▼anUu 

Stcttittrff   Q",  B*  Weeks*  Bynumse,  New  Yofk* 

2Veo«trer— Dr.  L.  L.  Wlfht,  Whitesboro',  N.  Y. 

Bennet,  its  nature  and  use,  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Amold,  in  which  lie 
showed  that  the  efficiency  of  rennet  depended 
on  the  presence  of  an  idmost  infinitely  small 
speck  of  light  colored  liquid,  inclosed  with  a 
vei7  delicate  sack,  and  having  a  darker  col* 
oced  DBoleas  in  the  oenter.    They  were  found 
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to  be  iHiAt  axe  caUed  animal  cells,  tBd  so  T0iy 
mmnte  that  a  sii^e  drop  of  water  in  which 
zennet  was  soaked  contained  over  500»000 
eeUa. 

FermentatiOB  and  patrefaotion  in  their  leb- 
tioDs  to  the  mannfactore  of  cheese^  was  the 
sobject  of  an  address  by  Fh>f.  6.  C.  Caldwell 
of  Cornell  Univeisity.    He  said  that. 

Recent  microscopfe  examination  has  rerealed 
the  fact  that  «Mry  case  of  fermentation  or  pntre- 
DKtfcm  is  attended  with  the  derelopment  or  growth 
of  liTiDg  organisms,  most  of  which,  at  least,  be- 
long to  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  and  the  most  gen- 
eraUj  accepted  Tiew,  is  that  these  organisms  are 
the  cause  of  all  fermentation  and  pntrelhction ; 
that  the  dost  of  the  atmosphere  as  weU  as  all  ftr- 
meoting  or  pntriiying  matter,  contains  either  the 
germs  of  tnese  microscopic  ftmgi,  or  the  fhngi 
ttiemselyes,  in  onestage  ofderelc^ment  or  another ; 
that  these  germs  fUl  on  all  sabstanecs  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  that,  if  the  snbstsnce  so  exposed  is 
one  that  can  nourish  their  ftirther  development, 
thej  will  Tegetate  and  increase,  and  in  so  doing 
cause  the  substance  to  decompose. 

From  the  moment  that  the  milk  leaTes  the  cow, 
the  work  of  the  fhngi  commences--Ch^  begin  to 
increase,  and  simultaneously  the  milk  begins  to 
chaDge--both  operations  soing  on  with  a  rapidity 
that  yaries  according  to  ue  circumstances  of  tem- 
perature and  exposure. 

The   following  petition  to   Congress  for 

change  of  revenue  laws  was  adopted. 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  manufacturers  and  producers  of  butter 
and  cheese,  respectfhlly  petition  your  honorable 
body  to  so  modify  section  4  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue law,  passed  March  Slst,  1868,  as  to  dearj^  ex- 
enqit  manufiicturers  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  pat- 
rons of  butter  and  cheese  factories,  from  a  tax 
upon  their  sales,  as  we  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  Congress  when  said  law  was  enacted ; 
and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c 

Prof.  A.  N.  Brentiss  of  Cornell  University, 
read  a  paper  on  ergot  in  connection  with  abor- 
tion ;  Mr.  Lyman  of  New  York  made  some 
suggestions  about  butter-making;  and  dury 
products  as  seen  from  a  mereantile  view  were 
.conaidered  at  length  by  Mr.  Webb  of  New 
York.  He  estimates  the  receipts  of  cheese  in 
New  York  this  year  to  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  viz.,  1,330,000  boxes.  He  thought 
there  was  no  danger  of  making  too  much  reaUy 
good  cheese,  and  that,  considering  the  decline 
in  gold,  prices  had  been  well  sustained.  Dr. 
A.  Bartlett  of  Ohio  read  a  paper  on  **soil, 
dimate,  vegetation  and  water  of  the  principal 
dairy  regions  of  America.** 

O.  8.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Dai- 
xymen^s  Association  was  present,  as  were  del- 
egatea  from  Ohio,  Illinou,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Canada,  North  Carolina,  Ac. 

Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  President  of  the 
association  was  detained  hj  an  accident  till 
the  close  of  the  iaal  d^*a  prooaedingi. 


TAKNINO  8HSEP  SKIMS.     "OOLOBN  SALVB.** 

Can  you  inform  me  how  to  tan  sheep  skins,  &c, 
80  th^  win  make  good  mittens  and  gloves ;  end 
can  yon  give  me  a  receipt  for  making  a  good 
salve?    .  A  FAXMunBoT. 

0att  SheBume,  Man.^  J<m.  18, 1870. 

Ban Aaxa.— The  following  process  for  tanning 
sheep  skins  with  the  wool  on  for  mats  or  mittens 
—if  for  mittens  the  wool  should  he  trimmed  off 
evenly  to  half  or  three-fourths  inch  in  length— we 
have  seen  reconmiended.  Wash  the  wool  thor- 
oughly in  cold  soap  suds,  and  rinse.  For  two 
skins  dissolve  half  a  pound  each  of  alum  and  salt 
in  a  little  hot  water,  which  put  into  a  tub  of  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  the  skins ;  soak  twelve  hours, 
then  hang  them  over  a  pole.  Before  entirely  dry 
spread  and  stretch  them  on  a  board  to  diy,  and 
while  a  little  damp  sprinkle  on  the  flesh  side  of 
each  sidn  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  and  an  ounce  of 
alum  pulverised  and  mixed ;  after  mbbing  this  in 
well,  put  the  flesh-sides  together  and  ley  in  the 
shade  for  two  or  three  days,  turning  the  under 
skin  uppermost  every  day.  When  perfoctly  dry 
scrape  the  flesh  side  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  rub 
with  pumice  or  rotten  stone,  till  soft  and  pliable. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Weston,  of  Rutland,  Yt., 
who  claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  <*Golden 
Salve,"  and  to  have  used  It  on  man  and  beast  for 
twenty  years,  gave  the  following  receipt  in  the 
Fabm EB :— Linseed  oil  2  quarts,  beeswax  8  pounds, 
rosin  8  pounds,— heat  and  stir  until  well  mixed. 


BOGS  BT  WBIOHT. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  but  very  little 
doubt  that  eggs  will  soon  be  sold  by  weight  in  the 
Eastern  markets,  the  same  as  in  San  linncisco; 
and  that  the  change  would  be  of  equal  benefit  to 
both  the  producer  and  consumer,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

Almost  everv  one  hss  heard  the  story  of  the 
man  who  bought  a  dozen  eggs,  and  when,  on  ex- 
amination after  he  arrived  home,  he  found  a  very 
small  one,  he  took  It  back  to  the  market  to  be 
exchanged. 

Probably  very  few  of  vonr  readers  would  be 
quite  as  ptfticnlar ;  but  they  all  must  notice  that 
some  eggs  will  weigh  nearly  or  quite  one-third  more 
than  others  for  which  the  same  price  per  dosen  is 
asked— and  I  protest  that  this  is  not  fair  for  either 
the  buyer  or  seller.  • 

Again,  the  fanner  who  keeps  hens  which  receive 
little  or  no  attention,  and  who  sells  or  exchanges 
his  eggs  at  the  nearest  market,  would  very  soon 
notice  that  his  neighbor  who  had  better  fowls  and 
paid  more  attention  to  their  feed  and  comfort, 
received  a  larger  price  per  dozen  than  he  was  paid, 
and  this  Cut  would  do  more  to  spar  him  up  to  im- 
prove his  breeds,  and  to  increase  their  comfort, 
espedally  during  the  winter  months,  than  all  the 
excitement  about  fiuicv  breeds,  and  fiU>ulous 
prices  for  eggs  to  set,  which  for  the  past  ten  years 
have  interested  those  who  raise  poultry  and  eggs 
for  the  market. 

In  concinsloo,  I  have,  as  usual,  a  fhvor  to  ask* 
Please  state  in  your  answers  to  correspondents, 
the  aversge  weight  per  dosen  for  common  eggs. 

Bodon»  Jan.  17, 1870.  Kail  Boad. 

BBMABxa.— We  think  we  have  seen  it  stated 
that  in  Kngland,  whaie  laige  quantities  of  eggs 
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are  imparted,  nine  are  oommonlj  rated  at  one 
ponnd.  Bat  to  test  the  matter  at  oar  own  market, 
we  havejast  pat  oar  correspondent's  inqaiiy  to  a 
Faoeail  Hall  dealer  In  Maine  eggs.  He  atonoe 
said  that  he  belleyed  that  nine  to  the  pound  was 
the  rale  for  common  hen's  eggs ;  bat,  he  added, 
we  will  try  it.  Potting  nine  eggs  into  the  sc^s 
from  a  tabfal  in  his  store,  which  he  said  he  con- 
sidered of  more  than  average  else,  bat  taking 
what  he  considered  a  fair  average,  they  weighed 
one  ponnd  and  two  oonoes ;  adding  large  ones 
enongh  to  make  a  doscn,  the  weight  was  one  ponnd 
and  a  half,— eqaal  to  eight  to  a  poand.  T  hen 
taking  nine  of  the  smaller  ones  that  lay  on  top  of 
the  tab  their  weight  was  one  ponnd.  From  which 
he  condnded  that  the  old  rale  of  nine  to  the  ponnd 
for  "conmion  eggs"  was  about  correct.  We  sec- 
ond the  motion  of  oar  correspondent  that  eggs  be 
sold  by  the  ponnd,  as  an  approximation  to  jastioe 
and  fair  dealing.  We  say  '*an  approximation," 
becanse  we  belloye  there  is  as  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  eggs  as  in  their  size  and  weight; 
that  a  pound  of  eggs  ftom  a  well  fed  hen  is  about 
as  much  better  than  a  pound  from  one  half 
starved,  as  a  pound  of  beef  from  a  stalled  ox  is 
better  than  a  pound  ftom  a  scallawag.  How  shall 
we  fix  this,  Mr.  Rail  Road  ? 


WHEAT  OnOWINO  XW  MAINS. 

Nine  farmers  in  the  towns  of  Newport,  Skowhe- 
gan  and  Madison  report  throogh  their  Farmers' 
Clubs  an  average  yield  of  32  bushels  wheat  to  the 
acre— the  smallest  crop  being  23i,  the  largest  44 
bushels  per  acre. 

These  few  farmers  are  among  the  snccessfril 
wheat  growers  of  Maine,  who  are  scattered  all 
over  the  State,  and  these  crops  are  incontrovert- 
ible proof  that  the  yield  of  Maine  is  about  double 
that  of  many  States  in  the  West,  whose  average 
range  ftom  12  to  18  bushels  per  acre,  as  appears 
by  the  Department  report.  Farms  and  labor  are 
as  cheap  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire 
aa  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  With  the  ex- 
penses for  freight,  insurance,  &c.,  which  must  in 
many  cases,  be  equal  to  the  home  value  of  a  barrel 
of  flour  in  the  remote  sections  of  the  West,  why 
may  not  the  New  England  farmer  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Western  wheat  grower  ?  The 
extra  manure  required  to  get  a  large  crop  of 
wheat  makes  the  land  permanently  better  for  the 
next  crop.  I  am  informed  that  some  of  the 
tobacco  lands  in  tne  region  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
have  yielded  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  the 
result  of  previous  high  manuring.  Tobacco  re- 
quires incessant  labor  and  picks  the  farmer's 
pocket  almost  dally.  Wheat  is  the  cheapest  crop 
raised  on  the  farm. 

The  example  of  these  farmers  will  not  be  lost,  we 
hope,  upon  their  neighbors,  who  have  equal  ad- 
vantages with  them.  Hbmbt  Foob. 

New  York,  Jan,,  1870. 


BNOLISH  TU&NIPfl. 

Abont  the  only  good  crop  I  have  raised  the  past 
season  has  been  that  of  English  turnips.  The 
yield  was  so  satisfiictory,  that  the  plan  I  pursued 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

A  liberal  dressing  of  manure  was  first  spread 
and  ploughed  in.  The  principal  crops  planted 
were  Indian  com,  sweet  com  and  potatoes.  The 
fields  were  fUthftilly  hoed  in  diy  weather,  aad  > 


kept  entirely  firee  firom  weeds.  In  sowing  the  tur- 
nip seed  I  crossed  the  field  both  ways.  As  the 
ground  was  rich  and  shaded  by  thegrowing  cropa. 
the  seed  came  up  in  abundance,  we  now  pasaed 
through  the  rows,  on  hot  days,  and  struck  down 
with  hoes,  enough  of  the  thmips  to  have  them  of 
the  right  thickness.  This  was  no  small  job.  I  had 
never  seen  it  done  before ;  but  it  paid.  I  had  few 
little  turnips,  and  an  immense  crop— nine  hun- 
dred bushels— of  large  ones.  We  began  to  gather 
them  early  in  the  fall,  feeding  the  tops  to  the  cat- 
tle. The  tops  were  Uurge,.and  rank,  and  palatable ; 
and  were  invariably  eaten  up  clean.  I  never  al- 
lowed them  to  heat  in  piles,  but  gathered  a  few 
loads  of  turnips  each  day,  so  as  to  have  the  topa 
fresh  and  crisp.  Many  of  the  turnips  weighed 
fifteen  pounds,  and  were  a  foot  in  diameter.  I 
sold  one,  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  a  show  win- 
dow, and  should  have  been  willing  to  sell  more  a* 
the  same  price. 

I  am  feeding  the  turnips  this  winter  to  oxen, 
cows  and  young  stock,  twice  a  day.  I  turn  them 
upon  the  floor,  five  bushels  at  a  time,  and  cut  theoa 
up  and  feed  them  into  the  cribs  with  a  laige  char- 
coal shovel,  which  will  take  up  about  a  half  a 
bushel  at  once. 

The  cattle  are  so  greedy  for  their  share  that 
they  almost  tear  the  barn  down,  while  it  is  being 
prepared.  I  sell  some  milk,  which  is  not  efibcted 
unfavorably  by  the  turnips  fed  to  the  cows. 

Cfmeord,  Mau.,  Jan.,  1870.       W.  D.  Browv. 

OOOB  PIGS. 

I  have  fktted  three  pigs  the  past  season  thai 
have  done  so  well  that  I  will  give  you  a  brief 
statement  of  them,  though  I  have  never  before 
written  anything  about  my  large  vegetables  or  ani- 
mals. The  pigs  were  dropped  March  20,  and  I  got 
them  when  six  weeks  old.  They  were  fed  on  the 
waste  ofthe  kitchen,  and  the  residue  of  the  milk 
of  four  small  cows.  In  the  early  part  ofthe  sea- 
son I  gave  them  mealandshorts,— half  and  half,— 
and  during  the  latter  part,  the  portion  of  meal  was 
doubled.  The  largest  at  the  start,  a  barrow,  I 
called  No.  1 ;  the  next  in  siie,  a  barrow,  No.  2 ; 
and  the  other,  a  sow.  No.  3.  About  the  first  of 
November,  No.  2,  then  the  heaviest,  was  slaugh- 
tered, weighing  296  pounds  dressed.  The  other 
two  were  killed  December  3d;  No.  1  weighing 83S, 
and  No.  2,  the  sow,  364  pounds. 

Elias  E.  Pobtbe. 

Dtawera,  Mats.,  Dee,  SI,  1869. 


CORK  OBOWINO  IN  NBW  BNGLAim. 

Having  been  raised  on  a  Ikrm  in  Massachusetts, 
and  having  resided  in  several  other  New  England 
States,  and  travelled  leisurely  thousands  of  miles 
in  the  friee  States  before  I  became  a  Western  pio- 
neer, some  thirty-five  years  ago,  my  means  of  in- 
formation have  been  more  than  ordinarily  good  to 
learn  how  farmers  cultivate  their  crops. 

Being  fhlly  satisfied  that  no  cereal  grown  in 
North  America  south  of  46°  north  latitude,  yields 
so  much  aliment  per  acre,  for  man  or  beast,  as 
Indian  com,  and  that  none  is  more  profitable  to 
the  land  owners,— provided  they  adopt  the  very 
best  methods  of  prodnction,  and  skiltuUy  appro- 
priate the  products  of  their  com  fields. 

My  experience  and  observation  have  taught  me 
that  several  mistakes  in  growing  com  at  the  East 
have  been  transmitted  firom  one  generation  to  an- 
other, through  successive  ages,  and  have  becomo 
so  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  Eastern  oora 
growers,  that,  for  a  writer  to  treat  them  as  gross 
errors,  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  many  of 
those  growers,  as  good  evidence  that  the  writer 
must  be  a  very  nnsafb  guide,  or  that  his  mind  or 
memoiy  must  be  shattered. 

I  will  mentlaa  at  thli  time  but  two  things,  wldch 
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I  urged  as  ptlpftble  mifitekes  in  profitably  mwing 
tbe  stalwart  jUttatar-planHng  too  earl^  and  kUUng 
UupatalL 

And  now,  gentlemen,  if  Ton  tee  fit  to  bave  ibis 
appear  in  tbe  oolnmns  of  tbe  Farmbu,  I  will  at  a 
ratare  day  endeavor  to  offer  yon  my  reasons  for 
such  notions,  and  point  oot  otber  mlBtakeSi  and 
set  fortb  some  most  effectual  remedies. 

Boek/ord,  JO.,  Dec,,  1869.  J.  Weldon. 

Rbxaus.— We  sball  be  pleased  to  present  the 
^lews  of  our  correspondent  more  fblly.  and  if  be 
can  snggest  any  mode  or  means  that  will  increase 
tbe  com  crop  of  New  England,  we  can  promise 
bim  open  ears  fi>r  erery  word  be  bas  to  ntter. 

SZFBBimRTB  WITH  POTATOES. 

I  hare  raised  tbis  season  abont  2400  bnsbels  of 
potatoes,  consistiog  of  Barly  Rose,  Early  Prince, 
vanderrere's  Seedling,  Bresee's  Prolific,  Climax, 
Harrison,  Gleason,  Calico,  Excelsior,  King  of  tbe 
Earlies,  &c. 

I  paid  960  for  one  bnsbel  of  Bresee's  Prolific  bist 
spring,  and  bave  raised  145}  bnsbels  of  good  sonnd 
potatoes  from  tbem.  They  are  tbe  bandeomest 
lot  of  potatoes  I  ever  saw.  From  one  peck  of  tbe 
Climax  I  raised  twenty-six  bnsbels.  Ilie  yield  of 
tbe  Bresee's  Prolific,  I  tblnk  is  the  largest  I  ever 
read  or  beard  of,— I  mean  fh>m  a  hnsbel's  plant- 
faig.  I  baTO  besdrd  of  some  people  planting  a  few 
pounds  and  doing  tbe  best  tney  could  with  tbem, 
and  getting  a  larger  yield  in  proportion.  All  the 
■lannre  that  was  used  on  the  Sresee's  Prolific  was 
abont  half  a  sborel  fall  of  stable  manure  in  the 
bill  with  one  tablespoonfnl  of  E.  F.  Coe's  Super- 

eoepbate,  except  abont  two  hundred  hills  which 
d  a  light  coat  of  manure  ploughed  in.  I  planted 
tbem  abont  tbe  8th  of  June,  and  hoed  tbem  only 
once. 

I  paid  1^  for  one  ere  of  tbe  King  of  the  Earlier 
and  'laiaed  one  bnsbel  from  it  tbis  season.  I  plant- 
ed the  eye  the  dd  day  of  April,  and  after  it  came 
np  I  propagated  from  cuttings  in  a  hot  house,  as 
all  amatenr  gardeners  will  understand.  This  ex- 
neriment  beats  W.  C.  Strong's  experiment  at 
Brighton  last  year  with  the  Barly  Rose.  He  states 
that  be  raised  eighty  bushels  of  potatoes  from  six 
pounds  of  seed.  He  believes  tbe  result  is  unpre- 
cedented, being  nearly  ten  times  larger  than  tbe 
hundred  fold  of  6cciptnre.  According  to  his  state- 
ment be  did  not  get  half  as  large  a  yield  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  seed  as  I  got,  if  bis  potatoes  were 
of  medium  size. 

I  have  experimented  tbis  season  with  six  kinds 
of  superphosphate,  using  about  forty  barrels,  on 
Ibnrteen  acres  of  potatoes,  and  will  give  yon  the 
result  soon.  *    Moses  u.  Hvssbt. 

North  Benoiek,  Me.,  1869. 


PABX  HXIiP.— BT7CCS88  tX  VABMINO. 

I  have  read  much  of  late  in  the  Faxhbb  in  re- 
gard to  hiring  help,  and  the  most  profitable  kind 
to  employ.  1  haTe  been  reminded  of  tbe  old  story 
of  the  chameleon.  A  employs  a  wide-awake 
Irishman,  who  does  eyerything  well  and  in  proper 
time,  and  in  short,  is  faithfbl  to  every  trust  that 
Is  committed  to  his  care. 

B  Beet  tbe  success  of  his  neighbor  and  thinks  he 
will  try  one  of  the  same  race,  but  unfortunately 
obtains  an  indiTidnal  of  different  character  and 
bablu.  He  does  all  his  work  wrong  and  leaves 
everything  at  loose  ends.  Xhe  tanner  comes 
home  to  find  his  cattle  in  the  com  field,  or  his 
cows  and  calves  in  one  pen,  or  bis  horse  in  the  oat 
field,  and  aU  because  the  gate  was  left  open  or  tbe 
bars  down. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  A  and  B  both  are  men 
that  attend  agrtbaitnrai  eonventl<His,  and  in  the 


course  of  tbe  session  of  one  of  tbem  the  question 
comes  np  what  kind  of  help  is  the  most  profitable 
to  employ.  Now  who  will  doubt  the  position  that 
each  of  these  men  will  take  ?  or  that  both  are 
honest  in  their  conyictions,  though  directly  op- 
posed to  each  other  ? 

I  am  6atibfied  that  little  depends  on  the  accident 
of  birth,  as  regards  tbe  faithfulness  of  a  man.  I 
have  bad  tbe  charge  many  times  of  mixed  gangs, 
and  I  say  give  me  anything  but  the  eye-servant  if 
I  bave  a  hard  job  to  do. 

Again,  success  in  farming  depends  a  great  deal 
on  plan  and  management  as  well  as  on  help.  This 
is  true  in  all  kinds  of  business  and  professions. 
While  taking  tbe  testimony  of  an  important  wit- 
ness, you  do  not  find  the  attention  of  a  successful 
lawyer  diverted  by  every  little  noise  that  may  be 
made  in  the  court  room,  or  resting  bis  bead  list- 
lessly on  his  band.  On  the  contrary,  he  throws 
his  whok  ioul  into  the  case,  and  gains  it.  So  with 
the  successful  physician  at  the  bedside,  with  the 
mechanic  on  "a  job."  Only  Uve  men  succeed,— 
only  those  who  give  their  minds  to  their  business. 

Winchendoi^  Jfatf .,  Jan.  16,  1870.  I.. 


nnanrAOB  op  land. 

When  Daniel  Webster  was  on  the  stKge  of  polit- 
ical life,  I  remember  a  conversation  between  a 
couple  of  men  In  relation  to  him.  One  remarked 
that  Mr.  Webster  knew  a  great  deal  about  govern- 
mental afikirs.  The  other  replied  be  must  be  a 
dull  scholar  if,  after  twenty-five  years'  experience 
in  political  matters,  he  did  not.  So  we  may  say  of 
fkrmers,  mechanics  orproftesional  men,  who  have 
had  a  life  experience  in  their  respective  callings. 
But  is  there  not  some  danger  with  all  men  of  fall- 
ing into  old  ruts  or  practices,  and  following  tbe 
beaten  paths,  till  they  come  to  regard  all  improve- 
ments as  innovationB  ?  Thus  some  farmers  think 
they  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  ploughing, 
manuring,  planting,  haying,  seeding,  &c.  For  one 
I  confess  my  ignorance,  and  feel  that  I  have  yet 
much  to  learn* 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  large  number  of  acres  of 
interval  land  which  are  yearly  covered  four  or  five 
feet  deep  by  the  rise  of  the  river.  When  the  stream 
settles  away,  water  remains  in  holes  and  ponds  to 
be  evaporated  by  the  sun  or  filtered  into  the  soil. 
This  niight  be  drained  off  in  most  cases,  with  a 
small  amount  of  labor.  But  it  is  believed  by  some 
farmers  that  this  water  does  little  or  no  barm,  or 
that  water  within  one  or  two  or  more  feet  of  the 
surface  is  not  iqjurious  to  crops.  What  is  your 
opinion,  Mr.  Fabmeb,  of  tbe  effect  of  cold  water 
lying  so  near  to  the  surface,  on  com,  potatoes, 
grass,  &c  ?  H.  M .  B. 

FiahervUle,  K.  ff.,  1869. 

Hbmabxs.— The  suggestions  contained  in  tbe 
aboTe  letter  indicate  thought  and  good  sense.  The 
being  tied  up  to  usages,  the  "falling  into  old  ruts," 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  improvement  in 
any  pursuit.  The  farmer  should  study  the  condi- 
tions of  his  soil,  and  be  governed  by  those  condi- 
tions in  its  treatment.  Soil  such  as  you  describe 
can  bear  nothing  better  than  swale  grasses.  If  it 
is  ploughed  and  manured,  and  sowed  to  sweet 
grasses,  yon  may  get  one  or  two  crops  of  good 
bay,  and  then  the  sour  meadow  grasses  will  begin 
to  show  themselves,  indicating  its  natural  ten- 
dency. Draining  so  deeply  as  to  take  off  the  wa- 
ter below  tbe  roots  of  the  grasses  is  tbe  only  rem- 
edy for  this  state  of  things,  and  tbis  is  a  sovereign, 
remedy.  It  Is  useless  to  attempt  to  cultivate  omnf 
potatoes  and  other  field  crops,  where  the  cold* 
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water  standi  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  snch 
crops.  When  the  water  can  be  taken  off  from  the 
low  places  and  pond  holes,  In  snch  an  interyale  as 
yon  describe,  at  a  reasonable  expense.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly poor  forming  to  allow  It  to  renudn. 

When  land  Is  snl\)ect  to  soch  annnal  flooding,  It 
Is  Important  to  get  the  water  off  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. We  haye  sometimes  thought  that  snch  land 
might  be  treated  as  they  treat  salt  marshee,— cnt 
deep,  narrow,  open  ditches  In  the  direction  of  the 
ont-(Ul,  which  shall  take  off  the  water  as  fiut  as 
the  river  fiUls,  and  not  allow  It  to  filter  through  the 
soil,  and  be  weeks  in  getting  off.  Evaporation 
carries  offbeat  as  well  as  water,  and  the  land  is 
kept  cold  a  long  time,  and  nothing  bnt  water 
grasses  and  bushes  will  grow  on  snch  soil  until  It 
becomes  warm.  We  know  a  large  tract  of  meadow 
on  which  the  water  is  kept  near  the  surface  by 
means  of  a  dam,  and  the  good  grasses  which  for- 
merly grew  there  have  been  killed  out,  and  only 
flat  meadow  grasses  grow  now;  and  the  value  of 
the  land  has  been  reduced  from  one  hni|dred  dol- 
lars to  flfteen  per  acre. 

BABLET— WINTBB  M.  SPBIXQ. 

The  statements  of  **E.  R.  8.,"  Oomlsh,  N.  H., 
in  the  Fabmeb  for  January  22,  were  doubly  inter- 
esting to  me,  from  the  fiict  that  I  intended  for  the 
first  time,  to  sow  a  piece  of  barley.  As  I  sell  milk 
(not  butter)  snch  food  as  will  produce  a  good  flow 
of  milk  is  necessary.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
heard  barley  highly  recommended.  "But  the  bar- 
ley crop  is  not  a  common  one  in  my  vicinity ;  and 
I  wish  to  inquire  of  '*K.  R.  8.,"  or  of  any  one  else 
who  may  be  posted,  which  is  the  most  profitable 
to  raise  for  fodder  to  be  cut  green,  the  winter  or 
the  spring  variety  ?  Several  farmers  of  whom  I 
have  mquired  never  hesvd  of  a  winter  variety  b<i- 
fore.  winter  rye  does  much  better  here  than 
spring.  Winter  wheat  when  not  winter  killed, 
does  DCtter  than  spring  wheat.  Winter  grains 
sowed  early,  usually  spread  out  and  make  several 
stalks.  There  is  also  more  time  to  attend  to  such 
business  in  fiiU  than  inspriug.  b.  a.  f. 

jpyofiAlin,  Mats,,  Jan.  24,  1870. 

Rbkabks.— While  handing  over  the  above  in- 
quiry to  "£.  R.  8.,"  or  to  any  one  posted  on  the 
sulject,  we  will  remark,  that  an  Orleans  County, 
N.  T.,  correspondent  of  the  Country  OaUkman, 
says  that  winter  barley  was  raised  in  that  section 
to  some  extent  a  ibw  years  ago,  but  there  is  very 
little  sown  now.  It  gives  a  very  good  yield  when 
it  does  well,  bnt  is  very  apt  to  winter  kill,  and  sel- 
dom does  well  unless  sown  on  good,  dry,  rich 
land  that  is  well  protected  from  cutting  winds. 

In  his  essays  on  soiling  cattle,  Mr.  Qnlncy  speaks 
of  sowing  barley  for  green  feed  in  April  for  an 
early,  and  in  Jnne,  from  the  16th  to  early  in  July, 
for  a  late  crop,  bnt  we  see  no  mention  by  him  of 
experiments  with  the  winter  variety. 


•^ruBonro  ob  booubiko  nr  a  oow.— ^BmvoHXi  oh 

A  COLT. 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  been  troubled  by  scouring 
for  some  time,  and  am  unable  thus  far  to  checE 
the  complaint,  or  to  assign  a  satisfactory  cause 
.therefor.  1  have  also  a  two-year-old  colt  that 


has  bunches  on  its  feet,  which  have  somewhat  tbei 
appearance  of  spavins.  Anvnr  Wood. 

Ohsthire,  Ifotf .,  Jan.  2, 1870. 

Rekabxs.— Give  the  cow  the  IbUowing,  and  re- 
peat the  dose  eveiy  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours : 
Pulveriaed  rhubarb,  saleratns,  extract  of  logwood, 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  one  large  tablespoonftil. 
Mix  well  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  administer;  or 
the  medicine  may  be  fonned  into  a  ball  with 
dough.  If  a  more  powerfkd  astringent  is  needed, 
omit  the  saleratns,  and  in  its  stead  add  the 
same  quantity  of  tannic  add,  or  gum  kino. 

For  the  colt,  we  would  recommend  that  the  faafar 
be  shaved  off,  and  the  bunches  painted  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  with  tincture  of  Iodine.  If  that  does 
not  prove  efibctive,  apply  the  following:— Binio- 
dide  of  mercury,  two  drachms ;  lard,  one  ounce. 
Mix,  and  form  an  ointment,  and  apply  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

A  HBIVBB  WITH  A  00T7OH. 

Can  yon  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of  a 
cure  for  a  helAr  tbat  coughs  hard  ?  She  was  pur- 
chased last  March .  and  coughed  till  she  was  turned 
tu  grass,  bnt  coughed  but  very  little  if  any  throng 
the  summer,  bnt  oegan  again  as  soon  as  she  begin 
to  eat  hay  this  winter.  Qbo.  D.  Babtoit. 

Ohetter,  Vt,  Jm.  16, 1870. 

Rbm ABKB.— This  heifrr  has  a  chronic  afltatloii 
of  the  lungs,  consisting  in  an  irritated,  and  per- 
haps slightiy  infiamed  condition  of  the  mncooa 
or  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tabes  and 
cells.  The  dust  arising  from  hay  and  other  dix 
feed,  is  inhaled,  and  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
diseased  snrfitoe,  causes  the  cough  above  de- 
scribed. 

Medicines  will  be  of  llttie  use  so  long  as  the  ex* 
citing  cause  Is  continued.  Discontinue  the  haj 
entirely,  or  else  wet  it  thoroughly,  and  food 
chopped  com  stalks,  moistened,  and  a  llttie  meal 
sprinkled  on  them,— also,  roots,  meal  and  bran 
mashes,  &c.  It  will  be  better  to  steam  the  haj« 
stalks,  or  straw  that  may  be  fod. 

OBOKABB  OBASS. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  "orchard  grass"  ia 
what  some  call  "witch  grass  V*  and  how  much  it 
takes  to  seed  an  acre  ?  how  it  yields  ?  if  It  is  profit- 
able on  diy  land }  and  if  it  wUi  stand  a  dzouglit 
better  than  Timothy  ? 

SCBATOHBB  ON  H0B8B8  OB  CATTLB. 

I  have  found  the  following  remedy  for  seratehei 
on  horses  or  cattle  to  be  excellent:  Take  a  piece 
of  alum  the  siie  of  a  robin's  egg,  dissolve  in  half 
a  teacup  of  hot  water,  add  half  a  teacup  of  strong 
vinegar  and  a  tablespoonfal  of  saleratns  just  before 
using,— and  apply  warm.  Thomab  Robt. 

North  Sutton,  If.  H.,  Jan,  6, 1870. 


Rbkabxs.— The  orchard  grass  Is  the 
giomerata,  or  cock's-foot  It  grows  in  tufts  or 
bunches,  and  is  tall  and  coarse  on  good  soiL  It  la 
not  profitable  for  hay.  On  poor  pasture  land  it  la 
of  some  value,  as  it  starts  early.  It  does  best  in 
moist  land,  and  in  shady  places.  It  dees  better 
on  cUy  lands  at  the  south  and  west  than  in  New 
Bnglaad.   It  Is  said  to  do  well  to  sow  with  red 
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elorer  for  Iwj  as  tt  blotfloms  at  the  same  time.  It 
la  entirely  distinct  from  witch  grass.  From  what 
we  know  of  it,  we  cannot  reconunend  its  cnltiya- 
tion  to  onr  correspondent. 


COKPABATITE  YALVB  OF  KTB  AKD  OOBK. 

Haying  raised  a  qaanti^j  of  rye  last  season,  and 
the  price  being  low,  I  haye  thought  of  feedmg  it 
ont  Instead  of  selling  it  and  buying  com,  as  I 
ooald  not  get  as  mnch  net  for  the  lye  as  I  most 
giye  for  com. 

As  I  haye  taken  the  Fabicbb  fbr  some  time  as  a 
source  of  information  on  farming  interests  in  gen- 
eral, I  would  like  to  Inquire  what  is  the  relatiye 
Talne  and  what  the  efiTects  of  rye  as  compared 
with  Western  com,  to  feed  to  cattle,  horses  and 
swine.  J.  Mabston. 

S€ue  Jiedway,  Maat,^  Jan,  3, 1870. 

Rbmabxs.— Rye  makes  good  fbod  fbr  cattle  and 
•wine.  Some  years  sinee,  we  recollect  the  same 
state  of  fiusts  existed  as  at  present.  Com  was 
woith  more  per  bushel  than  rye.  fleyeral  fiumers 
tkea  Ad  rye  meal  mixed  with  com  meal  in  equal 
paits»  especially  to  milch  cows,  and  thought  wdl  of 
tbe  ellbet.  If  fed  elear  to  swine,  it  is  apt  to  phy  sie 
tbam.  It  will  do  better  mixed  with  com  meaL 
Its  nntritiye  value  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
oom»  and  at  the  present  prices,  it  will  be  better 
economy  to  use  the  zyefor  fbod,  than  to  sell  it  and 
bay  corn.   We  do  not  know  Its  efitet  on  horses. 

lAXS  Hr  THB  SnVLS-JOINT. 

Please  ^iye  me  a  cure  for  a  horse  that  is  lame  in 
the  stifle  joint.  p.  i, 

lUpion,  Vt,  Jan.  8, 1870. 

Rbvabkb.— Dissolve  as  much  coarse  salt  as 
yon  can  in  one  quart  of  wami  water ;  when  cold, 
put  in  a  bottle,  and  add  two  fluid  ounces  of  strong 
spirit  of  ammonia,  and  one  fluid  ounce  of  strong 
spirit  of  camphor.  Mix,  and  bathe  the  joint  thor- 
ongiily  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


FBAOnOAIi  BUOOBBTIOTIB. 

[Vomiahad  for  tbe  New  Sng land  Fanner  by  Wou  D. 
BaowM,  Oonoord,  Maaa.] 

—The  ndn  that  iblls  on  the  roof  of  a  bam  will 
water  the  cattle  kept  inside. 

—A  smart  woman  with  dry  wood  and  soft  wn- 
tar  dose  at  hand  has  her  work  half  done. 

-Oreen  wood  cannot  be  burned.  It  is  better  to 
dry  it  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  than  in  the 
■lo?e* 

— Keii^boffaoods  should  combine  and  buy  to- 
gether a  good  portable  horse  power,  and  then  have 
their  wood  piles  cut  up  with  comfort  and  dispatch. 

—Good  house  carpenters  are  very  particular  to 
haye  nice  sharp  tools.  This  is  half  the  secret  of 
tiieir  close  work  and  popularity.  Many  formers 
would  accomplish  more  and  easier  by  better  tools. 

—Farms  soon  ran  down  that  sell  all  their  hay. 
Mr.  Mechi,  the  great  English  farmer,  prefers  that 
the  products  of  his  form  should  go  to  market  on 
the  foot. 

—A  hoc  weighing  leii  than  two  hundred  and 


fifty  pounds  may  be  more  oonyeniently  scalded  in 
a  forty  gallon  cask  filled  half  foil  of  water,  than 
in  a  tub. 

—Those  who  house  their  carts  and  wagons  in 
Robin  Hood's  bam— all  out  doors-^are  often  seen 
trayelllng  to  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shop 
for  repairs.  The  hubs  of  wheels  are  made  of  ehn, 
which  is  a  poor  timber  to  bear  exposure. 

—Every  former  who  has  paths  to  make  about 
his  premises,  or  to  the  schoolhouse  and  store, 
should  own  a  good  snow  plough.  It  is  but  little 
work  to  make  one  that,  with  a  good  horse  before 
it,  will  do  the  work  of  twenty  men. 

—Wooden  shod  sleds  are  no  longer  economical. 
It  will  cost  less  to  keep  one  shod  with  iron  or  steel, 
in.the  long  run.  They  start  easier  with  a  load  on, 
and  move  with  less  fUctlon.  Old  elliptic  spring 
leaves  are  used  for  light  sled  shoes. 

—A  harness  kept  well  oiled  is  easier  for  the  an- 
imal, is  stronger,  and  don't  wear  out  half  as  ihst 
as  one  allowed  to  go  year  in  and  year  out  witlumt 
care.  Clean  the  harness  with  a  sponge  and  castUe 
soap.  Apply  the  oQ  with  an  old  paint  brush.  A 
long  tin  pan  saves  the  drip. 

—Every  ftmier  should  own  for  convenient  pig 
killing  a  set  of  pulleys,  and  three  pieces  of  sprace 
or  pine  scantling,  about  two  by  five,  sixteen  foet 
long,  for  shears.  The  scantling  should  be  con- 
nected at  the  top  by  a  bolt,  put  through  a  hole 
bored  slanting  in  tlze  outside  pieces,  and  straight 
through  the  oentnl  one. 

—Yon  had  better  not  keep  stock  than  allow  thebr 
manure  to  be  wasted.  It  must  not  bum  up  and 
fire-fang  in  great  heaps,  nor  be  washed  away  by 
water  drenching  it  flrom  the  eaves.  The  liquid 
portions  must  be  absorbed  by  something,  and  the 
solid  kept  firom  heating  and  exposure. 


AORIOtriiTUBAla  ITZIMB. 
— N.  H.  Austin,  of  Tnnbridge,  Yt,  raised  the 
past  season  900  bushels  of  potatoes  ftom  three  and 
one-half  acres  of  giound.    He  also  raised  500 
bushels  of  ears  com  on  three  acres. 

— S.  N.  &  C.  Russell  of  Pittsfield,  have  recently 
purchased  16,000  South  American  sheep  pelts 
fh>m  which  tiiey  obtained  an  average  of  four 
pounds  each  of  a  very  superior  article  of  wool,  it 
being  very  long,  fine  staple  and  shrinkage  slight. 

—Mr.  P.  C.  Shaw,  of  Durham,  Me.,  has  a  cow 

that  the  16th  day  of  Febraary,  1869,  became  the 
mother  of  two  fine  calves,  and  on  January  10th, 
1870,  three  more,  all  alive  and  doing  well— five 
calves  in  ten  months  and  twenty-four  days. 

—The  Western  Farmer  wya  that  W.  G.  Roberts, 
near  Racine,  Wis.,  has  established  a  cheese  fac- 
tory on  his  farm,,  expecting  to  milk  100  cows  of 
his  own  and  to  have  focilities  for  mannfocturing 
the  milk  ftom  200  to  300  cows. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Weetem  Fanner  Qg- 
uns  a  loss  of  91.59  per  acre  Oil  wheat  raised,  in  that 
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State,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  bnshels  per  acre,  and 
sold  at  75  cents  per  bnshel,  the  market  price  Dec. 
•20.    As  a  remedy  he  proposes  the  encouragement 
of  mannfactorles  in  the  State. 

—The  CaUfomia  Fanner  advises  ftinners  and 
others  neyer  to  employ  nnlncky  men,  as  ynhtcky  is 
only  another  name  for  laziness  and  incompetency. 
All  snoh  should  be  provided  for  in  charity  asylnms, 
and  not  by  indnstrions  business  men,  as  they  gen- 
erally prove  clogs  and  hindrances. 

—Mr.  Stevens,  of  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  T.,  being 
short  of  pasture  has  adopted  this  plan  several 
times,  and  always  with  the  best  results.  After 
taking  off  a  crop,  he  sows  winter  rye  and  seeding 
with  grass  at  the  same  time.  The  next  season  he 
turns  stock  upon  the  lye  about  the  10th  of  May, 
and  it  furnishes  good  feed  through  the  entire  sea- 
son or  until  fiill,  when  the  grass  begun  to  yield 
feed  also. 

—An  Ohio  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Rural  gives  the  following  remedy  for  Poll  Evil : 
'*Bnild  a  platform,  so  that  yon  can  go  up  on  it  ten 
feet  with  a  ladder.  Place  the  horse  underneath, 
with  a  groom  to  hold  him  in  such  a  position  that 
you  can  pour  pure  soft  water  from  a  teakettle  into 
the  sore.  Pour  into  it  two  pails  of  water  three 
times  a  day  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  pipe 
and  everything  will  come  out  clean,  and  the  head 
heal  over  as  good  as  ever." 

—In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  a  ikrmer  who  com- 
plains that  on  land  in  Pennsylvania  on  which  he 
formerly  raised  from  30  to  85  bushels  of  wheat,  but 
now  firom  only  12  to  20,  and  that  the  grain  lodges 
badly,  Mr.  Oeo.  Oeddes,  of  Fairmount,  N.  Y., 
advises,  if  the  land  is  rich,  to  use  the  Tread  well, 
Delhi  and  other  stiff-strawed  varieties.  Weak- 
strawed  varieties,  like  the  Mediterranean,  will  do 
best  on  poor  lands ;  also  to  use  less  seed,  and  two 
or  three  bushels  of  salt,  broadcast,  to  the  acre. 

—In  a  lecture  before  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  on  parasites.  Prof.  Verrill  said  that 
the  bed  bug  is  nocturnal  and  gregarions  in  its  hab- 
its and  hence  easy  to  get  rid  of.  It  loves  home 
and  returns  when  possible  every  night  to  the  same 
haunts.  They  lay  eggs  with  a  lid  on  the  top,  about 
100  each,  and  so  a  few  dozens  in  a  season  will 
stock  a  house.  They  are  allied  to  the  louse.  Six 
parts  of  crude  petroleum  to  a  hundred  parts  of 
vrater  is  a  simple  remedy. 

—A  former  resident  of  Eden,  Vt.,  now  residing 
in  Olmstead  Co.,  Minn.,  writes  to  a  friend:  '*! 
have  raised  this  year  0000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
2000  bushels  of  oats,  and  have  had  to  go  back  on 
my  stock  to  pay  expenses  and  taxes.  While  we 
are  in  prosperity  and  abundance  of  grain,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  poverty,  as  wheat  has  but  little 
more  than  paid  for  the  harvesting.  No.  1  wheat 
is  only  66  cents  per  bushel,  and  during  the  ML 
the  average  price  has  only  been  05  cents." 

^In  France  there  are  470  beet-root  sugar  fkc- 
tories,  116  in  Belgium,  and  255  in  Prussia.   TUrty 


years  ago  only  50,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  wen 
made  in  all  Europe ;  last  year,  2,500,000  tons  warn 
produced  in  Switzerland  alone.  In  Austria,  Bna- 
sia,  and  many  other  countries  in  Europe,  propor- 
tionate amounts  are  made.  The  aid  to  agriculture 
also,  which  at  first  was  not  thought  of,  has  proved 
great.  Beets  are  the  best  kind  of  food  for  homed 
cattle,  and  thousands  are  ^raised  now  where  hun- 
dreds only  were  before.  In  the  district  of  oonn- 
try  surrounding  the  city  of  Valenciennes,  where, 
before  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  700  oxen 
the  total  amount,  11,500  were  raised  last  year. 


BrX^7  FUBUOATIOSB. 

BspoRT  OF  THB  CoMMusiomm  OP  Agbzcui^tciu  tar 
the  year  IMO. 

The  first  report  of  Commissioner  Capron  shows, 
we  think,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  proper  char- 
acter of  a  department  report  than  any  of  the  issues 
of  his  predecessors.  The  public  expect  flrom  each 
department  of  the  government  a  statement  of  its 
own  operations.  But  whether  the  Treasury  De- 
partment should  employ  a  man  by  the  year  to  en- 
lighten Congress  as  to  its  duties,  or  to  prepare 
electioneering  documents  fbr  any  of  the  parties 
into  the  people  of  the  country  are  divided,  or 
whether  the  Agricultural  Department  should  print 
essays  of  individual  fkrmers  or  scholars,  or  ad- 
vertisements of  difBBrent  sections  or  books,  are 
questions  which  will  probably  be  answered  differ- 
ently by  different  people.  There  has  been  much 
dissatisfoction  expressed  with  the  character  of  the 
agricultural  reports  of  the  past,  and  many  sugges- 
tions made  for  their  improvement,  and  we  believe 
that  the  present  issue  will  be  more  generally  ac- 
ceptable than  any  previous  volume  fh>m  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  though  it  embraces  some  mat- 
ters which  it  appears  to  us  do  not  belong  to  s 
•report." 

Bon  or  ths  Hnn>BAircB8  ahd  HBlps  to  the  ad- 
vaneement  of  Agiieultiire.  An  Addren  befbre  tte 
New  York  Agnenltural  Society,  1809,  by  George 
BnoklaDd,  Pronieor  of  Agriculture,  Univenity  Col- 
lege. Toronto,  Can.,  and  Secretary  of  the  Bowd  of 
Agriciiltiire  of  Toronto.   Albany :  1889. 

In  speaking  of  the  connection  between  science 
and  agriculture,  and  of  the  valuable  aid  the  fbr- 
mer  has  of  late  years* rendered  the  latter,  with  a 
prospect  of  still  greater  benefit  in  time  to  come. 
Prof.  Bnckland  says,  I  wish  to  guard  myself 
against  being  understood  as  countenancing  the  er- 
roneous and  impracticable  idea  that  an  intelligent 
and  improving  farmer  must,  in  the  profeuional 
sense  of  the  term,  be  "a  man  of  science."  Such 
an  opinion  this  audience  need  not  to  be  told  Is 
quite  Utopian.  The  progress  of  the  natural  and 
experimental  sciences  of  the  present  day  is  so 
marvelonsly  great  that  it  requires  the  energies  of  a 
life  to  keep  pace  with  almost  any  one  of  them.  If 
youths,  intended  for  flEuming,  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood,  were  placed  hi  the  laboratory 
to  acquire  and  master  the  very  delicate  art  of 
manipulation  in  the  higher  branches  of  ongaiilo 
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analysis,  witbaTlew  of  beoomiDg  acoompUahed 
dismistSy  the  time  oocnpled  in  such  studies  and 
poTsnits  mvst  preclnde  them  from  acqairing  that 
practical  knowledge  and  those  business  habits, 
apart  from  which  fiurming  must,  commercially,  at 
least,  prore  a  disastrous  failure.  What  is  really 
needed*  and  what  is,  I  think,  practicable,  is  so  to 
inatract  our  youth  in  the  principles  of  science,  as 
to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  -results  obtained 
1^  scientific  men,  and  adyantageonsly  co-operate 
with  them  in  efibcting  practical  improyements. 
The  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  such  a 
Tiew  assumes  Is  no  contemptible  modicum,  and 
wonld  demand  years  of  patient  study  and  careful 
obaervation  of  an  actiye  business  life  to  acquire. 

AOBicmrTTTBAL  QuftlitatlTe  and  Qaantitatlve  Chemical 
Analyala.  After  B.  Wolff,  Freseniiis,  Krocker,  and 
ochen.  Bdlted  by  Q.  O.  Oaldwell,  Profeaser  of  Agri* 
ealtaral  Obpmlatry  in  the  Cornell,  (tf.  Y.)  UoiyerBlty. 
Kew  York :  Orange  Jadd  ft  Co.  1809.  Price  $2, 807 
paaea. 

The  purpose  of  this  work,  the  editor  informs  us, 
is  to  supply  a  complete  manual  of  chemical  analy- 
sis for  the  use,  espedally,  of  agricultural  students. 
Though  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the 
New  York  agricultural  college,  it  will  undoubtedly 
aid  the  student  of  chemistry  who  may  not  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  that  or  any  other  institution. 

HAMP8BnsCATTi.B8BOwJoiii]rAiN  Amherst,  MoiS., 
fiepk  1— D«k  16, 1880. 

This  is  a  new  form  of  publishing  the  transac- 
tiona  of  a  ooun^  agricultural  society.  It  consists 
of  six  numbers,  16  pages  each,  published  at  diflbr' 
ent  times  flrom  Sept.  1,  to  Dec  16,  and  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  annual  esdiibition,  &c.,  with  names  of 
officers,  by-laws,  &c 

Ov  THE  PaozmATi  COHPOSinOR  of  Several  Varie- 
Uea  of  American  Maise.  By  W.  O.  Atwater,  H.  A. 
PbD.  Oradottting  Theaea  preaented to  the KAcnlty 
of  Philoaophy  and  the  Arte,  xale  College,  July,  1888. 

9 


We  are  glad  to  see  pf^»er8  or  dissertations  of 
this  kind  printed  in  the  cheap  and  conyenientform 
of  pamphlets  or  tracts.  We  wish  we  had  some  ef- 
ficient system  for  their  more  general  circulation. 

OoiaoBCiAL  IfAiiUBBa.  A  Leetore  deliyered  before 
the  F^tfmera' Convention  held  at  Angntta,  January 
1880,  by  8.  L.  Ooodale,  Secretary  Maine  Board  of  Ag* 
ilenltore.   80  pages. 


OHS  or  OUB  COBBHSPOZTDBNTB. 

For  several  reasons  we  have  not  adopted  the 
practice  of  several  of  our  contemporaries  in  print- 
ing a  list  of  the  names  of  the  ''distlDguished  writ- 
era"  who  have  engaged  to  oentribute  to  their  col- 
umns. We  should  be  very  willing,  however,  to 
make  a  comparison  of  such  names  with  any  agri- 
coltnral  paper  in  the  country.  Though  personally 
unacquainted  with  many  of  those  whose  names  or 
initials  aio  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Fabmbb, 
we  have  a  family  pride  in  the  successes  and  hon- 
ors of  each  one.  We  were  therefore  pleased  to  see 
t^  a  report  in  the  Woodstock,  (Y t.)  Standard  of 
the  pfooeedings  of  the  late  meettaig  of  the  Wind- 
ior  Coon^  Agricoltnral  Society  at  that  place 


that  C.  F.  Lincoln  of  Woodstock,  received  the  first 
premium  offered  for  the  best  managed  fum  of 
twenty-five  and  less  than  one  hundred  acres. 

The  awarding  committee,  by  Dr.  H.  Boynton, 
Chairman,  say  that  the  farm  was  examined  in 
Jane  and  September,  and  found  in  good  condition 
in  all  its  departments.  It  comprises  about  eighty 
acres.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  doubled  the  productive 
capacity  of  his  farm  in  about  ten  years,  and  that 
without  the  aid  of  Imported  fertilizers,  except  to  a 
very  limited  degree.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  utiliaing 
every  available  source  of  manure,  and  keeping  It 
well  housed  till  applied  to  the  land. 

At  the  same  time  the  first  premium  on  orchards 
was  awarded  to  the  "highly  meritorious"  one  be- 
longing to  J.  C.  McKensle  of  Woodstock. 


lft)r  the  New-Englamd  Farmer* 

WINDOW  Q  A  RDTBWIgQ.  —No.  2. 

Now  that  the  days  begin  to  lengtlien,  we  should 
stimulate  our  plants  with  liquid  manures,  to  force 
them  to  bud  and  bloom.  For  this  purpose,  we 
prepare  one  small  tablespoonftil  of  Peruvian  guano 
well  mixed,  into  one  gallon  of  water  quite  warm 
to  the  hand,  and  give  our  plants  a  very  thorough 
watering  once  a  week.  The  leaves  should  not  be 
sprinkled  with  this  decoction ;  but  the  roots  may 
be  fhlly  wet  with  it,  and  allowed  to  suck  up  from 
the  saucers  all  that  they  can  for  two  or  three 
hours,  then  turn  away  the  remainder.  Helio- 
tropes, pelargoniums,  conale  geraniums,  prim- 
roses, verbenas,  &c.,  treated  in  this  manner  will 
push  forth  most  vigorous  growth,  and  folly  repay 
the  extra  attention  and  care. 

Guano  can  be  purchased  for  six  cents  per  pound, 
and  one  pound  will  suffice  for  months.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  dwell  remote  from  towns  and 
cities  can  improvise  their  guano  firom  their  hen- 
roosts. Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  manure,  col- 
lected in  this  way,  should  be  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  hot  water,  letting  it  stand  until  cool 
enough  to  use,  and  then  water  as  above.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  too  strong  a  solution. 
Last  winter,  in  our  absence,  many  of  our  plants 
were  denuded  of  every  leaf-— from  this  cause. 
Horse  manure  Aimishes  a  fertilizer  not  quite  as 
efficacious  as  the  hen's,  but  in  default  of  that,  it 
operates  well.  An  old  pail  or  bucket  can  be  half 
filled  with  horse  or  cow  manure  (If  the  former  is 
not  come-at-able,  the  latter  will  do).  Turn  on  to 
it  two  gallons  of  boiling  water— when  cool  enough 
use  it.  This  will  make  young  plants  grow  rapidly. 
Seedlings,  like  tomatoes,  and  celery  fiourish  finely 
under  its  stimulating  properties.  These  home- 
made fertilizers  have  not  the  odors  of  "Araby  the 
Blest,"  neither  has  guano,  but  it  is  less  obnoxious 
to  use  in  a  parlor  or  dining  room. 

All  of  our  readers  have  by  this  time  laid  in  their 
winter  supplies,— cellars  and  store-rooms  bear  evi- 
dence to  this  assertion,  for  every  provident  house- 
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holder  desires  to  buy  hj  the  qnantity,  and  thus 
save  many  a  penny.  Often  such  supplies  as  a 
^'Window  Garden"  requires  are  omitted.  They 
cannot  be  eaten  nor  worn ;  are  only  heantifhi  to 
the  sight,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  tending 
them.  But  if  there  be  an  innate  love  for  flowers 
in  any  heart  it  will  find  expression  in  winter  and 
summer.  The  hardest  heart  is  softened  at  the 
eight  of  a  real  fttigrant  flower  in  mid-winter.  We 
have  had  the  roughest  man  stop  and  gaze  upon 
our  flowers,  and  have  often  heard  finom  such  per- 
sons the  words,  '*Wa*al  them  be  put^  posies.' 
How  do  you  grow  'em."  There  is  no  reason  that 
we  should  not  make  flowers  bloom  all  the  year— 
and  if  their  habits  are  rightly  studied,  and  plant- 
fbod  well  supplied,  it  is  easily  aocompUshed. 

Every  house  is  beautified  by  even  one  pot  of 
flowers.  Contrast  a  sitting  room  whwe  the  win- 
dows are  filled  with  lovely  flowers,  hanging  bas- 
kets suspended  from  the  cornices,  trailing  vines 
enwreath  the  pictures,  with  a  room  where  not  a 
green  thing  is  seen,  and  mark  the  difference. 
The  one  is  attractive,  inviting,  delightful;  the 
other,  no  matter  how  gorgeous  its  surroundings^ 
how  rich  the  satin,  lace,  and  velvet,— has  not  the 
soul-entrancing  charm  of  the  other!  Evelyn, 
that  rare  old  Diarist  of  ancient  English  literature, 
styles  it  "fenuiral  ffordemnff"  and  dilates  upon 
its  glories. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  successflil  "win- 
dow gardeniag"  is  the  need  of  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  the  high  temperature  at  which  our  "sitting- 
rooms"  are  usually  kept.  We  gave  in  our  first 
number,  minute  directions  about  keeping  the 
plants  clean.  This  is  an  all-important  thing,  and 
must  be  attended  to.  As  yet,  we  have  had  a  mod- 
erate winter,  bat  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
"when  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  the  cold  begtais 
to  strengthen." 

If  yon  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  your  plants 
frost  bitten,  sprinkle  them  with  cold  water  di- 
rectly, then  place  them  in  a  perfectly  dark  closet 
or  cellar,  and  oftentimes  they  will  suffer  no  in- 
jury. We  had  plants  flrost-bitten  in  December, 
which  are  green  and  flourisliing  now.  Cimerarias 
and  fuchsias  were  both  ftosen,  but  being  shut  up 
in  the  dark,  they  soon  revived.  The  same  thing 
operates  perfectly  with  frozen  apples ;  place  them 
in  complete  darkness  aVid  they  will  come  out  un- 
harmed. Geraniums,  fhchsias,  verbenas,  &c., 
should  be  repotted  now,  before  yon  stimulate 
them  highly.  True  lovers  of  flowers  will  have 
the  needed  soil  carefhlly  put  away  in  the  cellar. 
This  should  be  baked  in  the  oven  an  hour  or  two, 
to  kill  all  worms'  eggs,  and  insects.  When  cool 
to  the  hand,  fill  the  pots  to  be  used  half  or  a  third 
fhU,  then  run  a  knife  around  the  inside  of  the  pot 
containing  the  plant  to  be  re-potted— cover  the 
lop  with  the  left  hand,  and  turn  the  pot  bottom 
side  up,  if  it  does  not  come  out  directly,  tap  on 
the  isottom  of  the  pot— remove  the  drainage,  (bits 
of  broken  pots,  etc.,)— and  plant  the  root  careftilly. 


taking  great  care  to  press  the  dirt  thorougfalj 
upon  the  roots.  Many  a  plant  dies  flrom  thte 
cause— the  soil  should  be  firmly  pressed  down  all 
round  the  tender  rootlets.  Water  them  well,  set 
in  the  shade  for  a  few  hours,  and  your  plant  will 
testily  its  gratitude  for  its  new  home,  in  lovelj 
leaves,  buds  and  flowers. 

There  are  several  variegated  leaved  plants  which 
produce  flowers— the  ageratnra  is  one,  its  leavea 
are  prettily  edged  with  white,  also  the  sedoms— 
whose  blossoms  are  beautiful,  but  the  greater  part 
of  this  variety  of  plants,  depend  upon  their  leavea 
for  beauty. 

A  recent  writer  speaks  of  them  thus  :— 
"Do  not  these  cnrions  plants,  that  among  their 
leaves  of  light  have  no  need  of  flowers,  resemble 
those  rare  human  plants  that  develope  all  the 
beantiea  of  mind  and  character  at  an  exceptionally 
early  age,  and  rapidly  ripen  for  the  tomb  ?  They 
do  not  live  to  bring  fbrth  the  flowers  and  fhdt  of 
life's  vigorous  prime,  and  therefore  God  converls 
their  foliage  into  flowers,  crowns  the  initial  stage 
with  the  glories  of  the  final,  and  makes  their  resj 
leaves  beautiftil. 

By  the  transfiguration  of  His  grace,  by  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  He  adorns  even 
their  tender  years  with  all  the  loveliness  which  In 
other  cases  comes  only  with  taU  maturity." 

Surely  there  is  nothing  else  which  can  give  na 
the  unalloyed  satisfaction  which  we  receive  in  our 
"Window  Gardens  I"  They  perfbme  the  air,  d^ 
light  the  eye,  make  ns  acquainted  Willi  natme, 
and  are  something  to  care  for  and  love.  If  thsj 
cannot  love  ns  in  return  they  do  not  annc^  oa- 
th^ cannot  speak  crossly,  even  if  we  do  neglect 
them,  and  they  aflbrd  ns  the  purest  of  pleasorea. 

Gray,  the  poet,  has  well  observed  that  one  of 
the  chief  enjoyments  of  life  consists  in  "Aoom^ 
always  aonuihinff  goinff  forward,**  We  ftUly  ex- 
perience the  troth  of  this.  Living  in  a  small  vil- 
lage,—a  "Sleepy  Hollow,"— where  life  seems  to 
stagnate,  it  is  our  chief  delight  to  tend  and  care 
for  our  house  plants.  We  take  great  pride  fai 
them,  and  are  pleased  when  we  can  send  a  tiny 
boquet  to  a  sick  friend,  and  can  also  contribute  a 
few  flowers  to  rob  Death  of  some  of  its  terrors;— 
can  tenderly  arrange  the  purely  white  blossoms  of 
the  primrose  and  the  variegated  leaved  plants ,— 
with  the  sweet  scented  verbena,  to  be  placed  in 
the  waxen  hands  of  the  infant,  or  the  fhrrowed 
clasp  of  the  aged.  a.  o.  j. 


—A  correspondent  of  the  English  AffrieuUwral 
OauUe  says :  I  consider  720  gallons  (2880  quarts) 
a  foir  return  in  a  year  for  a  cow,  and  this  quantl^ 
of  milk,  if  the  food  does  not  contain  more  thaa 
80  per  cent,  of  moisture,  will  produce  from  280  to 
290  pounds  of  butter.  That  25|  pounds  of  milk, 
or  about  10  quarts,  will  make  one  pound  of  batter. 
He  also  states  that  five  gallons,  or  20  quarts, 
the  highest  dally  yield  of  one  oow. 
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FH08FHAT3BB  IS  WHllAT. 


to  at- 

certain  the  amount  of 
soluble  and  insoluble 
phosphates  in  wheat, 
upon  which  the  nu- 
tritiTe  value  of  this 
grain  is  supposed 
chiefly  to  depend, 
have  been  recently 
made  by  an  English 
chemist,  G.  Calvert, 
F.  R.  S.  The  le- 
sults  of  his  ezperi- 
,  .  ments  led  him  to  in- 

jfk  quire  if  the  various 

parts  whidi  coostitnte  the  grain  of  wheat,  con- 
tain the  same  amount  and  nature  of  phosphates 
when  separated  by  the  successive  and  differ- 
ent processes  carried  out  by  the  miller.  He 
procured  some  sacks  of  wheat,  and  had  the 
wheat  ground  and  bolted,  and  separated  into 
two  qualities  of  coarse  bran,  and  two  of  fine 
bran  and  flour.  These  he  analyzed  separately 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  phos- 
l^bates,  especially  the  soluble  phosphates,  de- 
crease gradually  from  the  outer  sections  to- 
wards the  central  ones;  thus  whfle  the  flour 
contains  only  a  trace  of  soluble  phosphates, 
the  bran  contains  a  large  quantity. 

Tike  practical  importance  of  this  result  he 
expresses  in  the  following  words.  '*These 
analyses  dearly  illustrate  that  although  habit 
and  pride  have  gradually  led  us  to  prefer 
wUte  bread  to  brown,  still  this  practice  is  an 
error  when  we  consider  the  nutritious  proper- 
tiea  of  wheat,  especially  as  food  for  children, 
when  phosphates  are  so  essential  to  the  f orm»- 
tioa  of  bone  and  blood ;  and  medical  men 
woold  confer  a  great  boon  on  society,  if  they 
were  to  impress  the  importance  of  feeding 
duldren  with  a  wheaten  preparation  in  which 
an  the  constituents  of  the  grain  were  pre- 
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The  phosphoric  add  in  wheat  does  not  ex- 
ist as  a  free  add,  but  is  combined  with  potash, 
magnesia,  lime  and  iron ;  the  two  first  bdng 
soluble  and  the  two  last  insoluble.  The  sol- 
uble phosphates  contribute  especially  to  the 
formation  of  muscular  fibre ;  and  the  insolu- 
ble furnish  lime  and  iron  to  the  bones  and  the 
blood. 

The  teaching  of  sdence  in  this  respect  is 


abundantly  confirmed  by  experience.  But 
"habit  and  pride^'  pay  little  r^ard  to  either* 
and  suffer  the  penalty  in  puny  and  scrofulous 
diildren,  while  our  bread  costs  us  double  as 
much  as  it  would,  if  it  were  made  of  un- 
bolted wheat. 


FBBDnfo  Bbbs.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Bee-keeper's  Association,  the  opinion  was 
expressed,  as  reported  in  the  OMo  Farmtr^  that 
honey  is  the  most  profitable,  as  it  is  their  onlj  nat- 
ural and  saft  food.  Crashed  sngar  had  been  used 
with  fidr  success,  but  the  result  was  not  good 
enough  to  recommend  It.  Dr.  Conklin  was  in  the 
habit  of  removhig  from  a  fliU  hive  one  or  two 
cards  of  comb  containing  young  bees,  and  place 
them  in  a  new  hive  with  a  small  supply  of  honey. 
He  introduces  qneen  bees  by  an  artificial  process, 
not  waiting  for  them  to  be  reared  in  the  natural 
course,  thus  saving  much  time  in  propagating. 
Ho  said  that  the  greatest  profit  in  raising  bees  is 
obtained  by  keeping  the  swaims  large  and  vigor- 
ous. One  stock  in  Hay  is  worth  four  in  Joly.  If 
fed  on  rye  or  oat  meal  until  natural  '*polIen"  can 
be  obtained,  the  prolific  queens  will  lay  from  two 
to  three  thousand  eggs  per  day  during  the  propa- 
gating season. 


CaXiBBonia  ComiTT  (Vt.),  Aobicxtltubal  So- 
GiBTT.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Caledonia 
Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Bt  Johnsbury,  Yt, 
Jan.  18,  the  following  board  of  officers  was  elected 
for  the  year  ensuing :~ 

Harley  M.  Hall,  East  Burke, President;  Chas. 
A.  Sylvester,  Bamet,  Calvin  Morrill,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vice  Presidents;  I.  W.  Sanborn,  Lyndon, 
Elisha  ICay,  St.  Johnsbury,  Chas.  E.  Parks, 
Waterlbrd,  A.  P.  Walter,  Burke,  C.  J.  B.  Har- 
ris, ]>anville,  H.  C.  Hastings,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Secretaries;  0.  M.  Stone,  St.  Johnsbury,  Treas- 
urer. The  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  was 
unusually  large,  and  the  interest  manifested  for 
the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  Society  audits 
annual  exhibitions  evinced  the  true  spirit  of  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

L^mUmnlUt  Vt,  1870.  L  W.  Sakbobit. 


Fabmbr'b  CiiUb.— The  farmers  of  Caledonia 
County,  yt.,  recently  met  in  St.  Johnsbury,  and 
organized  a  County  Farmers'  Club,  with  the  fol- 
lowing board  of  officers:— J.  B.  Kln^son,  of 
Peacbam,  President;  J.  G.  Hovey,  St.  Johnsbury, 
A,  Warden,  Bamet,  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Water- 
ford,  I.  W.  Sanborn,  Lyndon,  Vice  Presidents; 
and  D.  K.  Simonds,  St.  Johnsbury,  Secretaij. 
Executive  Committee,  E.  A.  Parks,  E.  L.  Hovey, 
Horace  Paddock.  The  meetings  are  held  every 
Friday  afternoon,  and  thus  far  they  have  been 
well  attended,  and  the  discussions  animated  and 
interesting.  x*  w.  a. 
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The  barn  erected  daiing  tLe  put  seuon,  a.t 
the  Ma«attchiieeUa  Agricultunl  Colle)^  in 
Ambent,  u  eipeoallr  deiigiied  for  neat 
•tock,  oheep  and  awiiw.  It  will  contain  from 
100  to  IGO  toiu  of  faay,  according  to  the  meth- 
od adopted  for  mowing  it,  and  haa  accommo- 
dationa  for  fiftj  bead  of  cattle  and  fifty  sheep. 
It  ia  located  on  the  weit  aide  of  the  cen- 
bal  ridge  of  the  farm,  which  nrna  north  and 
ioath,  and  tbe  principal  entrance  ia  at  the 
eaat  end.  Tbe  jtxd  ta  on  tbe  aootb  aide  of 
the  bam  and  protected  from  the  weat  wind* 
bj  an  ell  26x75  feet,  containing  a  sheep  pen 
and  a  abed  for  cattle,  above  which  ia  room  for 
fodder.  The  ell  is  represented  on  the  dia- 
gram at  H,  and  at  E  ia  a  trough  for  water. 
This  is  in  tlie  centre  of  the  yard,  which  is  75i 
100  feet,  and  encloaed  on  the  east  and  soath 
by  a  tight  board  fence,  five  feet  in  height. 
Tbe  water  flows  through  a  two-inch  iron  pipe, 
with  fifty  feet  of  fall,  tbe  snpply  being  regu- 
lated by  a  valve,  and  the  snrpliu  is  carried  to 
(be  aheep-pen,  and  thence  to  the  slope  in 


rear  of  the  baro.  The  trough  ia  ocdy  dx 
inches  deep,  so  (hat  the  water  ia  alwaya  freah 
and  clean.  The  bam  ia  boilt  of  wood  npon  ft 
foundation  of  granite,  and  ia  fiOxlOO  feet. 

Tbe  ceUar  for  manure  is  11  feet  in  the 
clear,  and  extenda  under  the  entire  bmlding. 
It  ia  lighted  and  ventilated  by  windows 
on  the  north  and  aonth  aidea.  Tbe  en- 
trances for  teama  AA  are  at  the  west,  and 
nearly  on  the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom,  and 
are  twelve  feet  in  width.  Hie  staira  from  the 
story  above  are  M  M. 

The  first  floor  ii  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground  in  tbe  yard,  into  which  it  opena  by 
three  doors.  This  story  ia  well  Ugbted  by 
twelve  windows  3x6  feet,  and  ventilated  by 
four  ventilating  flues,  ww,  extendbg  from  the 
four  comers  to  the  roof,  and  by  tbe  lowering 
of  the  upper  saehes  of  the  windows,  which 
are  hmig  with  weights.  It  ia  eight  feet  in  the 
clear,  and  contains,  at  BB,  six  bos  stalls  8x10 
feet;  at  G  a  calf  pen  10x20  feet;  andatFa 
root-room  10x30  feet  into  which  roota  are 
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dianped  torn  tbe  drive-wmy  above.  Thii 
loom  can  be  enlarged  hj  indosing  the  calf- 
pen,  or  bj  nsing  the  cellar  directly  under  it, 
if  necesaary.  The  rooti  being  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  cattle,  can  be  readily  brought  out 
in  baskets  or  on  a  barrow  or  truck.  The 
stalls  at  CC  are  furnished  with  stanchions, 
and  die  platforms  on  which  cows  are  to  stand 
are  Ai  feet  wide.  The  stalls  at  DD  are  sep- 
arated by  partitions  extending  across  the 
mangers,  and  two  feet  back  between  the  cat- 
tle which  are  fastened  by  chains  about  the 
neck.  At  E£  are  passage  ways,  six  feet 
wide,  between  mangers,  which  open  into  them 
by  hanging  doors  at  the  bottom  for  conven- 
ience in  cleaning.  The  mangers  are  boarded 
vp  three  feet  from  the  floor»  and  the  doors 


are  one  foot  wide.  The  fodder  is  thrown 
down  from  the  floor  above  into  the  passage 
ways  through  openings,  8x3  feet,  seen  at  QG, 
in  the  ]dan  of  the  upper  story,  which  is 
reached  from  below  by  the  stairs  at  L. 

The  upper  floor  is  entered  at  A  on  the  east 
end  of  the  bam,  by  an  easy  ascent  upon  a 
drive*way  of  earth  about  60  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  To  support  the  weight 
of  this  at  the  bam,  the  cellar  wall  is  carried 
up  18  feet,  and  strengthened  by  buttresses  on 
the  inside.  The  threshing  floor  is  15  feet 
wide,  and  the  exit  for  teams  ^^^^ani^g  at  A  is 
by  a  driveway  of  tioaber  ait  B.  The  bays  for 
hay  ore  17x48  feet,  and  represented  at  CCGC. 
The  posts  of  this  story  are  16  feet  in  height.- 
At  E  is  a  room  14x27  feet,  with  a  window. 
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which  may  be  oocopied  by  a  hone  power  or 
other  madimery.  At  H  is  a  Bimikr  compart* 
ment  with  bins  for  grain,  fonuBhed  with 
spouts  for  condactiiig  it  to  the  floor  below. 
At  E  is  a  Fairbanks^  scale,  and  at  F  a  trap- 
door opening  into  the  root-room. 
Plan  of  Seeomd  Floor* 


No  provision  has  been  made  for  teams  or 
farm  implements,  becanse  these  are  kept  else- 
where. Apparatus  for  steaming  food  will 
doubtless  be  procured  before  another  winter, 
sufficient  at  least  for  experimental  purposes. 
If  sand  or  fine  loam  be  used  for  bedding,  it 
may  be  stored  in  the  cellar.  The  upper 
stoiy  of  the  bam  is  well  lighted,  and  ventil* 
ated  both  by  windows  and  in  the  roof  through 
the  capobu 

Pastubbs  fob  Cows.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Little  Falls  Farmers'  aub,  Mr.  Willard  said 
his  observation  led  him  to  belieye  that  it  was 
better  to  have  one  lam  pasture  than  to  alter- 
nate from  one  to  another. 


FOrihtNew  Enakmd  Farmer, 

thu  QUVTUsm  oir  shaiji  fbuitb. 

An  BM*y  read  before  tlM  Ckmoord,  ICim.,  FumcnP 
Olab,  Jsmiary  0, 1S70.   By  Oupt  Jomr  B.  M oobb. 

It  is  generally  understood  by  the  intelli- 
gent portion  of  our  community  uiat  the  use  of 
well-ripened  froit  at  all^^easons  of  the  year,  is 
necessary,  and  really  essential  for  oar  hesJth 
and  comfort.  That  in  the  long-continued 
terms  of  heat  which  we  are  subjected  to 
almost  every  summer,  when  we  become  debili- 
tated to  some  extent,  small  fruits,  the  straws 
beny,  raspberry,  currant  and  blackberry,  are 
particularly  agreeable,  not  only  as  an  article 
of  food,  but  as  a  cheap  luxury ;  cheap,  be- 
cause they  promote  health,  and  because  they 
can  be  so  readily  served  upon  our  tables. 
They  are  also  a  cooling  and  invigorating  arti- 
cle of  diet  for  the  invalid,  and  a  preventive 
of  sickness  in  many  instances. 

Another  reason  why  we  should  grow  them 
is  this:  that  by  so  doing,  we  should  have 
them  fresh,  and  in  their  full  perfection  from 
the  vines  or  bushes,  and  it  would  be  our  own 
fault  if  they  were  not  perfectly  ripe.  Now  a 
fresh  and  perfectly  ripened  fruit  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  the  kind  generally  for 
sale  in  our  markets,  and  is  a  much  superior 
article. 

Another  reason  why  fanners  should  grow 
them  is  this :  they  can  be  made,  and  are,  a 
profitable  crop.  They  are  liebt  freight,  as 
compared  with  many  of  our  rarm  products. 
One  acre  of  strawberries;  producing  four 
thousand  quarts  of  fruit,  with  the  crates  and 
baskets  to  hold  them,  will  weigh  about  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  One  acre  of 
potatoes,  producing  one  hundred  and  fifb^ 
bushels, .  with  the  barrels  to  hold  them,  will 
weigh  about  10,500  pounds.  The  acre  of 
strawberries,  at  twenty-three  cents  a  quart, 
would  amount  to  $920.00 :  the  acre  of  pota- 
toes, at  (2.00  a  barrel,  to  (120.00.  It  would, 
therefore,  take  the  product  of  seven  and 
eleven-twelflhs  aeres  or  potatoes,  at  the  above 
prices,  to  amount  to  as  mud](*as  one  acre  of 
strawberries.  Hence  the  weight  to  be  trans- 
ported to  market,  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  received,  would  be  83,120  pounds  of 
potatoes  and  7,500  pounds  of  strawberries, 
a  difference  of  75,620  pounds.  The  ooiit  of 
ftt^ming  this  difference  at  $5.00  a  ton,  would 
be  $18y.02  against  the  potatoes ;  not  a  small 
item  for  a  farmer  to  save  in  transportation 
alone.  I  cannot  impress  too  strongly  upon  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  this  Club,  the  im- 
portance of  selecting  crops  to  grow  for  market 
of  comparatively  light  weight,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  nave  compared  the  weight  to  be  ftans- 
ported  of  the  strawberry  with  tne  potato  crop, 
not  to  discourage  the  growing  of  potatoes,  m 
1  consider  them  a  valuable  and  advantageous 
crop  in  many  instances,  even  as  far  as  we  are 
from  market,  but  to  show  Uie  difference  in 
wei§^t  of  the  two  crops.  These  same  renuurka 
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and  oomparuons  will  apply  to  all  the  other 
flmaU  fruits,  as  compared  with  the  more 
weighty  crops.  These  are  some  of  the  rea- 
sons that  have  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind  for  growing  small  fruits  for  market  and 
home  oonsomption. 

In  the  coItiTation  of  the  strawberry,  I  would 
select  a  good,  strong  soil,  rather  moist  than 
dry ;  but  if  quite  wet  I  should  want  it  under- 
drained.  With  us  it  would  be  sandy  loam,  as 
that  is  the  nature  of  most  of  our  soils.  Many 
growers  prefer  a  mixture  of  clay,  but  a  good 
aandy  loam  b  a  good  soil  for  strawberries. 
It  should  be  old  ground  that  has  been  culti- 
Tated  with  some  hoed  crop  one  or  two  years, 
and  should  be  free  from  weeds  and  foul 
grasses.  As  a  rule,  strawberries  should  never 
be  planted  on  sod  ground,  as  on  such  they 
are  very  liable  to  he  destroyed  by  the  large 
wldte  grub.  The  soil  should  be  well  enriched 
with  manure,  somewhat  decomposed,  and  a 
portion  of  it  should  be  near  the  surface,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  plants  a  quick  start. 
The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  worked  both 
with  the  plough  and  harrow.  If  there  is  dan- 
ger of  water  standing  on  the  surface,  either  in 
summer  or  winter,  it  should  be  ploughed  into 
beds,  leaving  the  dead  furrows  open  for  sur- 
face drains. 

Having  prepared  the  soil  and  made  it  per- 
fectly fine,  the  next  thing  is  to  prepare  the 
plants.  Let  this  also  be  done  well ;  be  sure 
and  have  eood  plants ;  cut  off  all  the  runners 
and  dead  leaves,  and  about  one-third  in  length 
of  the  roots.  1£  the  runners  are  left  on,  many 
of  the  plants  will  be  pulled  out  of  the  ground 
with  the  hoe.  When  the  plants  are  ready  for 
setting,  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  drying  winds  before  planting.  Set  the 
plants  in  straight  rows,  and  of  a  uniform 
width,  as  early  m  the  season  as  possible  afcer 
the  soil  is  dry  and  in  good  condition,  say  last 
of  April  or  early  in  May,  so  that  the  plants 
may  become  established  before  dry,  hot 
weather.  The  next  thing  is  to  cut  away  all 
the  blossoms  aasoon  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance, or  the  plants  will  bear  fruit  and  be- 
come exhausted  the  first  season.  The  after 
cultivation  is  simply  to  keep  the  ground  loose, 
and  entirely  free  from  weeds,  not  only  in 
sununer  but  through  the  fall,  even  to  snow 
time. 

To  secure  a  good  crop,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  for  its  growth 
should  be  performed  the  first  year.  About 
the  first  of  December,  the  bed  should  be  cov- 
ered with  coarse  hay  or  straw,  rather  thin,  but 
evenly,  to  protect  the  plants  in  winter;  this 
completes  the  first  year's  work,  and  it  is  now 
too  late  to  remedy  any  defects,  from  bad  cul- 
tivation, bad  plants,  or  want  of  manure.  If 
the  erower  hiui|infortnnately  allowed  anything 
of  toe  kind  tcMiappen,  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequences, which  wul  be  a  less  crop  of  poorer 
firuit. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  be- 


comes settled,  the  hay  should  be  raked  from 
the  bed,  the  spaces  or  paths  between  the  rows 
worked  over,  and  the  whole  bed  thoroughly 
cleaned  from  grass  and  weeds,  and  some  time 
in  Maf  the  paths  and  all  vacant  spaces  cov- 
ered with  hay  to  keep  the  fruit  dean.  This 
constitutes  the  labor  until  the  time  of  picking, 
which  should  be  carefully  and  cleanty  done, 
and  without  bruising  the  fruit. 

After  gathering  the  crop,  the  question  of  a 
second  crop  from  the  same  bed,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  the  plants  have  been  cultivated 
in  rows,  or  hills,  and  the  runners  kept  cut  off, 
then  I  would  keep  it  over  the  second  year ; 
but  if  in  the  matted  bed  system,  I  would 
plouf;h  them  up  immediately  afcer  the  fruit  is 
all  picked,  and  sow  with  turnips  or  oats.  If 
a  bed  is  to  be  kept  over  the  second  year,  it 
will  be  very  much  improved  by  mowmg  the 
foliage  off  clean  to  the  ground,  as  soon  as  you 
have  finished  picking  the  fruit. 

Baapberrlea. 

Raspberries  require  a  strong,  rich  and 
rather  moist  soil,  to  succeed  best,  and  should 
be  planted  in  rows  from  six  to  seven  feet 
apart,  and  three  feet  in  the  rows.  When 
planted,  the  canes  should  be  cut  away  nearly 
to  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  their  bearing 
the  first  year.  Late  in  the  fall,  the  tops 
should  be  bent  over  to  the  ground  and  cov- 
ered frith  soil  taken  from  between  the  rows. 
Almost  every  variety  would  winter-kill  unless 
protected  in  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the 
canes  should  be  uncovered  and  tied  to  sUikes 
or  a  wire.  I  find  a  wire  as  large  as  a  tele- 
sraph  wire,  fastened  to  posts  and  stretched 
directly  over  the  middle  of  the  row,  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground,  the  best.  Have 
the  canes  tied  to  the  wire  with  a  matting 
string,  and  spread  evenly  on  the  same.  Do 
not  save  too  many  canes,  or  at  least  more  than 
the  roots  can  support  vigorously,  if  so,  the 
result  may  be  poorer  fruit  and  weaker  plants. 
The  ground  between  the  rows  should  be 
worked  over  in  the  spring,  and  kept  level, 
and,  if  possible,  mulched  with  cheap  hay.  I 
use  the  same  hay  that  has  been  used  on  the 
strawberries  for  that  purpose.  Raspberries 
are  veiy  sensitive  to  the  drought,  and  mulch- 
ing often  saves  the  crop.  WiUi  good  caro 
and  manuring,  the  bushes  will  continue  to 
bear  a  number  of  years. 

Onrranta. 

The  currant  is  another  small  fruit  and  is 
a  general  favorite,  as  it  can  be  used  in  so 
many  ways,  and  continues  in  bearing  so  long 
a  time.  It  is  abo  easily  grown,  but  to  grow 
it  in  its  greatest  perfection,  the  soil  must  be 
rich,  and  well  cultivated,  and  a  portion  of  the 
old  wood  out  out  every  year.  < 

Thero  aro  two  insects  that  trouble  the  enr- 
rant  very  much  in  some  localities.  I  mean 
the  borer  that  works  into  the  centre  of  a 
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branch,  aod  eats  its  way  through^  the  pith 
some  distanoe,  and  finally  destroying  the  en- 
tire branch.  He  can  be  kept  down  bj  fre> 
quent  attention,  cutting  oat  all  weak  and 
sickly  looking  branches,  and  banung  them. 
The  other  is  the  leaf  wonn,  and  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  first.  Thej  come  at  two  or 
more  times  in  the  season,  and  if  not  pre- 
vented, will  eat  up  the  entire  foliage,  which 
often  oanaes  a  loss  of  the  crop.  Ther  can  be 
destroyed  by  dusting  the  leaves  wnen  wet 
with  white  hellebore,  powdered,  or  by  syriii^ 
ing  with  carbolic  add  soapsuds. 

Blatikberrles. 

The  high  bush  blackberry,  when  grown  in 
perfection  and  well  ripened,  is  one  of  our 
finest  small  fruits.  This  fruit  was  not  culti- 
vated until  about  the  year  1840.  The  Dor- 
chester was  the  first  variety  cultivated  to  any 
extent,  and  was  brought  into  notice  by  the 
late  Capt.  Lovett,  of  Beverly.  This  variety 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Lawton  or  New 
Rochelle,  Newman^s  Thornless,  and  some 
others,  and  still  later,  by  the  Kittatinny,  Wil- 
son^s  Early,  and  other  kinds.  Both  of  the 
last  named  varieties  are  thought  to  be  more 
hardy,  and  to  produce  larger  fruit  than  the 
Dorchester,  but  probably  of  no  better  quality. 

The  high  blackberry  is  liable  to  have  its 
canes  killed  iu  our  severe  winters,  unless 
covered.  ^  The  canes  are  stiff  and  brittle; 
some  varieties  more  brittle  than  others,  and 
are  difficult  to  lay  down  and  cover  with  earth 
without  breaking  them  more  or  less.  The 
riper  the  wood  of  anpr  plant  in  the  autumn, 
the  more  successfully  it  can  withstand  the  cold 
of  winter;  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to 
select  a  soil  that  is  high,  dry  and  warm,  where 
the  canes  will  ripen  thoroughly,  and  not  allow 
them  to  be  stimulated  by  high  manuring  to 
make  a  large  and  late  growth. 

Many  persons  fail  to  produce  satisfiustory 
crops  of  fruit  from  planting  varieties  not  nat- 
urally productive,  or  not  adapted  to  their 
particular  soil;  for  that  reason  it  becomes 
very  important  to  select  the  right  kinds. 

We  want  a  variety  that  will  grow  well,  be 
productive,  of  large  size  and  regular  form ; 
of  a  bright,  handsome  color ;  of  good  quality 
and  firm  enough  to  bear  transportation  with- 
out injury.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get  all 
these  qualities  in  one  fruit,  therefore,  ^et  as 
near  to  it  as  you  can ;  but  at  any  rate,  if  you 
are  growing  for  market,  see  that  vou  have  a 
variety  that  is  productive  and  marketable. 

A  person  growing  strawberries  for  market 
ought  to  plant  two  or  three  varieties  coining 
in  at  different  times  in  the  season,  if  he  can 
find  them  adapted  to  his  soil.  For  profit 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Wilson^s  Al* 
bany, — ^for  eating  without  cooking^  there  b 
#  nothiiog  poorer  in  qoality ;  still,  it  is  good  to 
yield,  to  ship  and  to  can.  The  Flresident 
nikler  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  of  good 
quality  and  promising.    Of  raspberries  Koe- 


vett^s  Giant  and  Franoonia,  are  the  principal 
varieties  grown  for  this  market.  The  Clarke 
and  Philadelphia  are  attracting  considerable 
attention,  and  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  hardy 
to  bear  our  winters  without  protection.  The 
two  varieties  of  currants  now  thought  to  be 
the  heat  for  general  use  are  the  La  Versail- 
laise  and  Dana^s  New  White  Transparent. 
Both  of  these  have  large  bunches  and  berries ; 
the  White  is  tender  fleshed,  and  not  quite  so 
acid  as  the  red  varieties,  and  is  undoubtedlj 
the  best  white  variety  in  cultivation. 

Now  as  to  the  future,  or  continued  demand 
for  fruit,  what  will  it  beP  A  friend  of  mine, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  skilful  growers  of 
strawberries  in  the  State,  says  that  the  market 
of  Fall  River  consumed  2400  boxes  of  straw- 
berries in  1861,  at  an  average  price  of  seven- 
teen cents  per  box ;  in  1868,  11,000  boxes,  at 
an  average  price  of  twenty- five  cents !  The 
population  increased  in  that  period  forty  per 
cent;  the  consumption'  of  strawberries  over 
three  hundred  and  fifby  per  cent!  Some  fifty 
years  ago,  Mr  Bamsrd,  a  farmer  living  on 
Wellin^n  Hill,  then  in  West  Csmbridge, 
now  in  Belmont,  was  almost  the  only  grower 
of  strawberries  for  Boston  market,  and  he 
scarcely  raised  two  hundred  boxes  in  a  year, 
of  the  old  Wood  variety,  which  was  then  aboat 
the  only  variety  in  cultivation.  His  son  is 
now  one  of  the  best  growers  of  this  fruit  in 
Belmont,  and  from  the  same  old  place  con- 
tinues to  send  fine  fruit  to  Boston.  Compare 
this  with  the  consumption  now  in  the  same 
market,  when  one  of  the  many  dealers  has 
sold  10,000  quarts  in  one  day ! 

Perhaps  it  would  interest  some  of  us  to 
know  how  far  we  have  advanced  in  raising 
and  selling  fruit,  as  a  town.  I  have  the  meana 
of  knowing  very  nearly  the  value  of  small 
fmits  cultivated  and  sent  to  market  from  Con- 
cord the  present  year.  The  fruit  growers 
have  received,  after  all  commissions  were 
paid,  about  98000,00  for  Uieir  strawberries, 
ra^befries  and  blackberries ;  the  larger  por- 
tion of  it  for  strawberries.  This  branch  of 
production  is  increasing  very  fast.  If  I  were 
a  prophet  instead  of  a  Yankee,  I  would  un- 
dertake to  prophecy,  but  as  I  am  not,  I  will 
simply  exercise  the  Yankees  right  of  guessing. 
Now  I  guess  that  witldn  three  years  our  good 
old  town  of  Concord  will  send  more  small 
fruit  to  Boston  than  any  other  town  in  the 
State.  It  will  be  creditable  and  profitable  to 
us  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  certain  fascination  attending  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  to  be 
successful,  it  re<^uires  a  morethoroush  knowl- 
edge of  cultivation,  preparation  and  adapt** 
tion  of  soil  to  the  particular  plant,  including 
manuring,  than  it  would  require  for  some 
other  crofM.  This,  with  tlMLori^inating  of 
new  varieties,  either  by  hybrimzation,  or  the 
natural  variation  from  seed,  is  really  the  po*- 
try  of  farming.  A  high  cultivation  of  the 
land  IB  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful 
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cnltiyation  of  flmall  fruits.  This  high  culti- 
fttlHm  18  what  each  one  of  yon  declares  hy  his 
o^that  he  wishes  to  attain«  This  is  what 
keeps  up  so  Uvelj  an  interest  in  this  dab. 
We  do  not  meet  to  while  away  an  evening 
pleasantly.  I  trost  not.  It  is  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  more  information  in  regard  to  our 
business ;  a  desire  to  know  and  practice  the 
best  methods,  and  this  is  the  first  step  towards 
securing  what  we  want, — a  better  and  higher 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  And  not  only  a  higher 
cnhtvation  of  the  soil,  bat  of  ourselves  also, 
and  this  woold  imply  a  more  intellig^it,  and  a 
more  highly  cultivated  fanner. 


Jbr  the  Nem  EneUtnd  Fwmu . 
ICABSAaHUBXTTB  AGPIi  CX>IJ:t1l01B. 

Called  to  Amherst,  to-day,  on  business  of  a 
somewhat  personal  character,  I  improved  tlie 

Sportunity  for  a  brief  examination  of  the 
usachasetts  Afpricultural  College  estab- 
lishment, and  an  mspection  of  its  buHdingl ; 
the  result  being  that  I  came  away  much  pleased 
with  what  I  saw  and  heard.  From  the  neces- 
aaiy  briefness  of  my  time  I  was  unable  either 
to  question  or  examine  so  thoroughly  as  I 
could  wish,  and  in  what  follows  I  speak  en- 
tirely from  memory, — a  heav^  ereat  ooat  and 
winter  fixings  not  being  peeuliany  oonvenient 
for  note-taking. 

Since  I  was  kere  in  the  spring  of  1868,  there 
have  been  some  marked  alterations.  The  old 
laboratory,  which  then  stood  on  a  line  with  the 
other  buildings,  has  been  moved  back  some 
100  feet,  and  entirely  remodelled,  making  it  a 
handsome  building,  and  vexy  convenient  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The 
class  in  chemistry,  after  a  course  of  study  in 
the  rudimentary  principles  of  the  science,  is 
set  to  practical  application  of  what  they  learn, 
and  their  class  room  is  very  conveniently  ar- 
ranged and  provided  with  suitable  apparatus. 
One  large  room  in  this  building  is  used  as  a 
diapel.  The  attic  forms  a  large  udl,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  a  strong  truss,  and  is  used 
for  a  drill  room,  where  the  students  are  thor- 
oughly trained  in  military  tactics  by  an  army 
ofiScer,  detailed  for  the  purpose  bv  the  Grov- 
emment.  By  the  way,  I  am  infonned  that 
this  is  the  only  Agriculturid  CoUe^  that  has, 
as  yet,  established  military  instruction  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  course,  although  that  is  made 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  by  Govern- 
ment. The  College  now  has  a  comi^ete 
equipment  of  arms,  which  are  kept  in  an  ar- 
mory on  the  same  floor  with  tho  drill  room. 
Two  cannon  are  also  promised  by  the  State, 
which  will  be  used  in  artillery  instruction. 

Immediately  south  of  the  laboratory  stands 
a  fine  building  erected  in  1868,  as  a  wnakuatj. 
Of  this  I  had  only  an  exterior  view,  u  the 
students  were  all  absent,  and  my  time  limited. 
With  the  increase  of  students,  and  the  neces- 
nty  of  providing  for  anew  class  next  fall,  tiie 


faculty  will  uige  the  erection  of  a  similar 
buildine  at  once,  to  meet  the  want. 

North  of  the  laboratory,  and  next  to  the 
house  formerly  used  as  a  boarding  house,  is  a 
story  and  a  half  building  erected  the  past  season 
and  used  as  a  boarding  place  by  the  students. 

Last,  but  not  least,  of  the  improvements,  I 
come^  to  the  bam  erected  the  past  season ;  a 
building  of  which  there  was  mudi  need  at  my 
previous  visit.  This  stands  some  little  dis- 
tance south  of  the  other  buildings,  and  is  about 
50x100  feet,  with  a  shed  on  the  southwest  end, 
26x75  ft.  Standing  on  a  gentle  slope,  a  bam 
cellar  under  the  whole  buildine  gives  ample 
room  for  the  manure,  and  can.be  entered  on 
a  level  by  the  teams  to  cart  out  the  manure. 
This  cellar  is  about  eleven  feet  in  height.  The 
next  floor,  also  entered  on  a  level  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  yard,  is  suitably  divided  into 
stalls  for  the  stock.  Here  were  handsome 
specimens  of  the  Jersey,  Durham  and  Devon 
cattle,  and  Ayrshire  are  to  be  added.  On  the 
same  floor  is  a  large  and  commodious  room 
for  root  crops,  where  they  are  securely  pro- 
tected from  frosts.  The  arrangement  of  the 
tie-ups  and  the  ease  with  which  the  manure 
and  the  refuse  fodder  can  be  cleaned  out  and 
disposed  of  were  noteworthy.  The  main  floor 
of  the  bam  has  a  drive-way  running  the  entire 
length,  and  is  entered  by  a  gentle  rise  of 
about  six  feet  in  a  distance  of  sixty  feet,  on 
the  east.  At  the  opposite  end  the  grade  will 
be  longer,  as  the  land  falls  off  to  the  rear. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  bam,  are  two  recesses, 
about  the  width  of  the  drive-way,  dividing  it 
into  four  equfil  parts,  which  are  used  as  bays, 
and  which  are  capacious  enough  to  meet  any 
immediate  want  of  the  farm.  One  of  the  re- 
cesses is  to  be  used  as  a  room  for  a  horse 
power,  bv  which  to- cut  fodder,  and  do  other 
farm  work.  Opposite  to  it  wUl  be  placed  the 
meal  chests.  The  same  general  convenience 
of  arrangement  is  to  be  noticed  on  this  floor 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Ventilation 
is  provided  for  by  four  ventilators,  one  in  each 
comer  from  the  first  floor,  and  a  large  one  in 
the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  I  was  informed  that 
they  work  satisfactorily.  As  the  State  bam, 
this  will  doubtlees  be  regarded  as  a  model,  and 
I  hope  you  may  at  some  other  time,  give  a 
fuller  description  of  it  than  I  have  space  for.* 
The  neatness  and  complete  order  in  which  ev* 
erything  was  kept  impressed  me  forcibly,  and 
I  thought  that  every  farmer  might  obtain  some 
useful  hints  in  this  direction,  ifno  other. 

In  the  yard,  running  water  is  fumished  the 
cattle,  brought  from  a  spring  on  the  hill,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  rods  distant. 

The  only  other  buildings  which  I  found  time 
to  visit  were  the  Botaniod  Museum  and  the 
Plant  House.  In  the  former  is  the  valuable 
herbarium,  comprising  some  16,000  varieties 

*N<ovB.-^)ttr  •owwmoBdttit  will  iMiMlv»,aa  aDotlMr 
page,  ttiat  we  bave  nliowcd  liU  aiiggwtion,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  nndentand  why  hia  e<Mnmiiqication 
haa  been  postponed  for  a  few 
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of  pUnta,  amuiged  MnentiGoUr,  and  pro- 
Miwl  in  tike  moct  careful  aad  neateot  manner. 
Tliere  are  aome  Terj  valuable  ipedmeii*  id 
thia  colleotjon,  irbich  ia  said  to  be  nneqnaUed 
in  Uiis  country.  A  very  neat  room  ii  fitted 
up  for  the  class  in  botany,  and  a  wnall  room 
for  the  President. 

Ilie  plant  bouae,  althoagli  rather  earir  in 
the  aeaaon  to  see  it  in  its  glory,  waa  looking 
well,  and  1  noticed  aome  nuiane  and  beaatifm 
plants,  that  might  welt  gladden  the  heart  of 
any  botanical  amateur.  1  wtU  not  attempt  to 
get  down  the  acieutific  namea  of  these  floral 
wonders,  for  my  Latin  haa  grown  maty  from 
disuse,  and  I  have  Already  intimated  that  I 
did  not  take  notes. 

From  inquiries  of  some  of  the  facnl^  and 
friends  of  the  College,   I  obtained, 
whole,  a  very  enoouraging  statement  as  to  iBs 
progress  .  .       ™>. 


claaa  numbering  about  thirty.  The  students 
are  represented  aa  pro^ssing  well,  and  en- 
thusiastic in  their  studies.  A  large  part  of 
the  work  on  the  farm  the  past  year  has  been 
done  by  them,  and  they  nave  thus  obtained 
jaat  the  practical  knowledge  and  manual  dex- 
terity indispensable  to  the  farmer,  without  in- 
terference with  their  studies, — the  record  show- 
ing a  highly  gratifying  standard  as  compared 
with  their  rank  when  admitted. 

With  one  feature  I  was  especially  pleased. 
It  is,  that  the  teachers,  wbue  pointing  with 
commendable  pride  to  the  present  standing  of 
the  College  and  the  improvements  of  the  past, 
and  while  detailing  some  of  the  plans  for  the 
immediate  fatnre,  do  not  clum  ibat  they  have 
made  no  nustakes,  nor  that  their  nystem  might 
not  possibly  be  bettered.  But,  having  a  plan 
well  deGned,  they  deem  it  betlrr  and  more 
profitable  to  all  concerned  to  follow  it  steadilv 
and  amend  it  when  the  need  La  demonstrated, 
than  to  be  continually  trying  experiments,  or 
laying  plans  of  such  magnitude  that  their  very 
nofoldmg  deters  ns  from  undertaking  them. 
Sach,  at  least,  is  the  impression  I  received, 
and  the  result  rather  of  natural  inf  ereitoe  from 
general  conversation  than    from  any   direct 

and  plana 


I  transmit  to  yon,  with  this,  a 


indpls 
ivaOal 


fornae.  The  length  to  wbicbl  have  extended 
these  notes  will  preclnde  any  tbeoriiing  on  the 
College  and  its  system  of  instmction,  even 
were  1  familiar  enough  with  them  to  warrant 


Amha-H,  Man..  Dee.  14,  ] 


BtrcKvmaT  Straw  used  for  bedding  live 
■tock  of  any  kind,  causes  an  eruption  of  the 
akin.  It  baa  boen  frequently  noticed  that 
hog*  when  feeding  amon^  bnckwheat  atnbblea 
are    aobjeot  to  an  eruption  of  the  akin  of 


OOTXBIHa   FOA  BOOFB. 

HESB  are  few  itema  of  expeuM 
^  which  ao  severely  tax  the  ptf 
'  tience  and  the  pocket  of  the 
krmer,  aa  that  of  providing  anitA< 
lie  covering  for  roola.  The  gen- 
ral  ofonioD  ia,  that  ahingles  do  not 
sst,  now,  mnch  more  than  half  aa 
long  as  they  once  did.  It  is  not 
that  the  poorer  quality  of  shinglea 
decay  so  mnch  in  ten  jeva  as  to  make  it 
neceasary  to  lay  new  ones  over  the  entire  roof. 
In  aome  localities,  the  first  quality  are  so  far 
gone  aa  to  canae  bad  leakages  in  twenty  years, 
and  aometimea  in  even  a  leas  period. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  this?  Is  the 
timber  of  which  they  are  made  leaa  duikble 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  or  are  there  aome 
climatic  cbangea  which  cause  a  more  ra^ud  de- 
cay? 

When  ahii^Iei  become  ao  far  decayed  aa 
allow  water  to  pass  under  them,  tt'ey  are 
not  only  rotting  rapidly  themaelvea,  bnt  at« 
destroying  the  roof-boarda  upon  which  they 
are  nailed,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  roof 
needs  renewing  aa  often  again  as  it  wonld  if 
the  shingles  were  tight.  Here  ia  another  item 
of  coat,  which  is  burdenMme  where  so  many 
buildings  are  required  in  farm  operations. 

Many  kinds  of  materials  are  used  for  cover- 
ing roofa,  and  vaiioua  devicea  employed  for 
Uie  purpoee,  but  ao  far,  none  are  so  nnobjeo> 
tionaUe  as  to  bring  Uiem  into  popnlar  use. 
expensive ;  aome  keep  oot  wind 
and  weather  for  a  brief  time,  and  then  fail; 
aome  crack  and  let  in  the  rain,  while  othera 
warp  and  the  winds  blow  them  away.  Flat 
roofa  are  still  covered  with  gravel  and  tar,  or 
other  cohesive  substance,  and  withstand 
the  "tooth  of  time"  admirably.  Among  the 
old  buildings  in  Boston,  roo&  may  still  be 
that  were  so  covered  from  fifty  to  ona 
hundred  years  ago,  and  with  occasional  r»- 
pairing,  are  still  tight. 

The  '•Plaetie  Slate  Soofi»g"  material  waa 
extolled  more  than  roof-high  for  a  time. 
Here  were  plenty  of  certificates  of  its  tnpa- 
rior  excellence,  and  all  persona  with  leaky 
roofa  looked  to  it  aa  fA«  iJUnff  that  would 
cover  their  bnildinga  once  for  all ;  pine  and 
'it  go  for  paila  and  tuba, — ibey 
were  wanted  no  longer  for  ahingles  I  But  we 
do  not  Hfl  any  particular  evidencea  of  tha 
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fioperioritj  of  this  aitide  on  the  roofii,  or  in 
the  lumber  yards.  Shingles  still  abound  in 
both  places,  and  prices  of  them  are  higher 
than  ever.  We  sincerely  hope  the  plastic 
roofing  has,  or  will  prove  a  decided  sncoess ; 
that  it  will  be  cheap,  permanent,  and  in  every 
way  effective. 

The  varioua  ways  of  preserving  shingles 
are  not  enough.  We  want  some  combuiation 
of  materials  that  are  as  * 'cheap  as  dirt,^^  and 
as  common  as  the  air  we  breathe,  or  the 
ground  upon  which  we  tread,  and  which  will 
require  little  skill  to  mingle  or  apply  them. 

There  is  great  encouragement  that  this  may 
jet  be  accomplished,  so  that  the  farmer  may 
cover  his  building  with  an  imperishable  mate- 
TiaL  do  it  principally  with  his  own  hands,  and 
at  one-half  the  present  cost  of  shingling! 
This  encouragement  comes  to  as  in  part,  from 
the  wonderful  achievement  in  constructing  the 
Suez  Canal,  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  of  art  ever  undertaken  by  man.  The 
walls  of  the  canal  are  of  stones,  twenty  feet 
long,  two  feet  wide,  and  about  one  foot  thick, 
made  there,  upon,  and  of,  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  united  by  a  peculiar  cement.  And 
in  part,  from  the  success  attending  the  efforts 
of  a  company  of  gentlemen  in  Boston,  in  ce- 
menting all  sorts  of  earths  and  stones  into  a 
solid  mass  of  great  strength.  While  the  pro- 
cess of  mixing  is  going  on,  the  materials  are 
so  plastic  that  they  are  formed  into  any  desir* 
able  shape,  such  as  beantifal  soapstone  stoves, 
whetstones,  medallions  as  smooth  as  polished 
ivory,  emery  wheels,  side  walks,  stable  floors, 
and  numerous  other  valuable  articles. 

It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  this 
device  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  furnish 
coverings  for  buildmgs,  and  even  underpining, 
where  stones  cannot  be  had  short  of  heavy 
cost  of  transportation.  The  heavy,  awkward 
''tile*'  has  long  been  used  in  England  as  a 
covering  for  roofs,  and  has  the  rare  merit  of 
being  both  permanent  and  effective*  Why 
may  not  these  gentlemen  furnish  a  thinner 
and  lighter  material,  and  at  the  same  time 
secore  all  the  advantages  of  the  English  tileP 
We  believe  they  will  do  iU 

^ese  remarks  have  been  suggested  at  this 
time  by  reading  an  article  in  the  Countrff 
OentletMonf  entitled : — 

Kbal'b  No-Patent  Bpovmo.— Bitfiteen  years 
ago  I  made  a  flat  roof  over  the  central  portfon  of 
my  dwelling, in  the  JbUowlng  manner:  t  first  Udd 


Jointed  flooring  boards  upon  the  joists,  and  cov- 
ered this  snnace  with  roofing  paper.  Tlien  I 
poured  upon  a  section  of  the  roof  a  small  quantity 
of  raw  coal  tar,  spreading  it  evenly  with  a  shingle, 
to  the  depth,  perhaps,  or  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
Upon  this  I  then  sitted  common  road  dust,  putting 
it  on  evenly  to  the  depth  of  half  or  three- loarths 
of  an  inch,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  dust  continued 
to  be  wet  through  to  the  top  by  the  tar.  It  took 
me  but  an  hour  or  two  to  go  over  the  whole  roof— 
18  feet  by  18— in  this  manner.  Mj  first  applica- 
tion was  made  in  May,  and  about  six  weeks  later 
I  went  over  the  whole  surface  again  in  like  man- 
ner, finishing  up  with  the  iburth  application  in 
September.  Since  the  application  of  the  first  coat- 
ing of  tar  and  dust,  to  the  present  time,  the  roof 
has  not  leaited  a  drop  and  looks  good  for  a  cen- 
tury at  least  to  come.  Since  the  first  year  it  has 
been  like  a  firm  sheet  of  stone,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  on  which  the  fomily  can  sit,  walk,  run  or 
dance,  without  injury  to  it. 

Let  me  also  tell  yon  how  I  made  it  water  tight 
around  my  brick  chimneys,  extending  through  the 
shingled  portion  of  the  roof.  I  thoroughly  mixed 
a  quantity  of  the  tar  and  dust  into  a  thick  paste, 
and  with  a  trowel  appUed  it  as  a  collar  around  the 
chimneys,  extending  it  about  four  inches  out  on 
the  roof  and  as  high  up  the  side  of  the  brickwork, 
and  compactly  filling  the  space  with  the  mortar. 
The  'Collar  clnng^  as  first  placed,  a  perfect  defence 
against  leakage  till  the  roof  required  renewal,  and 
then  the  ends  of  the  shingles  beneath  it  were  per- 
fectly sound ;  the  tar  and  dust  mortar  itself  resem- 
bling a  species  of  soft  stone  that  could  be  easily 
and  smoothly  whittled  with  a  knife. 

1ft.  Gilead,  O.  D.  B.  Nbal. 


rBEBlVO  BBSS. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  through  your  paper 
if  bees  can  be  fed  in  winter,  and  if  they  can,  how  ? 
What  book  on  bee  cidtnre  is  the  best  ?  Which 
hive  is  the  best  ?  W.  Baownimo. 

Keene,  N.  H.,  Jan.,  1870. 

Bbmabxs.— Bees  can  be  fed  in  winter,  but  ex- 
perience is  needed  to  do  it  successftiUy.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  poor  policy  to  attempt  to  winter 
a  swarm  that  has  not  laid  up  a  sufildent  store  of 
honey  for  the  winter  season.  Various  plans  are 
adopted  for  feeding  bees.  Honey  or  a  syrup  made 
by  dissolving  refined  sugar  in  just  water  enough 
to  make  a  syrup  about  as  thick  as  molasses  are 
much  used.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  empty  comb  is 
filled  by  letting  the  syrup  drip  firom  a  tin  dish  in 
the  bottom  of  which  holes  are  punched  for  this 
purpose.  Place  this  in  the  chamber  if  yon  have  a 
chamber  hive,  or  if  an  old  ihshioned  hive,  bore 
tlirongh  the  centre  of  the  top  with  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  bit  or  anger,  remove  the  chips  and  trim 
off  the  splinters  with  a  knift.  If  the  bees  come 
up  drop  in  a  little  of  the  fised ;  then  place  the 
oomb-fllled  with  the  feed  on  the  top  of  the  hive 
and  cover  it  with  an  inverted  box  or  peck  measure. 
Otiiers  put  the  syrup  in  tin  pans  of  convenient  sise, 
on  which  is  a  cover  of  thm  wood,  pierced  with 
holes,  or  sawed  into,  so  that  the  bees  feed  without 
getting  stuck  In  the  syrup.  This  cover  must  be 
fitted  to  the  tin  dish  with  a  small  space  around  the 
edges,  and  float  on  the  symp. 

We  ceonot  s^y  which  Is  the  best  book  on  bees» 
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as  serefal  faftye  been  pabUflhed.  Mr.  Qainby's  is 
the  latest  work  we  bare  in  our  office,  and  we  tbink 
it  a  good  work.  Its  price  is  $1.00.  Some  bee- 
keepers preftr  one  biye,  some  anotber. 


OLABKBBimO,  1CA88.»KK>N0SNTBATBI>  FESTILI- 

ZEBS. 

In  acknowledging  tbe  receipt  of  my  first  num- 
ber of  yoar  paper,  I  would  say  that  I  am  glad 
yonr  agent  got  strayed  into  this  county,  as  I  un- 
derstand he  got  a  goodly  number  of  subscribers. 

Clarksburg  is  a  small  town,  three  by  six  miles, 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  It  is  identified  with  North  Adams, 
as  the  south  line  of  the  town  runs  very  near  the 
Tillage.  On  the  east,  towers  the  lofty  range  of  the 
Oreen  Mountains,  called  the  Hoosac.  This  town 
has  a  nice  view  of  Greylock  mountain,  and  the 
unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  town  makes  it 
rather  unpopular  for  agricultural  purposes,  except 
when  Btimulated  by  some  other  business  that  will 
produce  more  than  one  crop  in  a  year. 

In  these  fast  davs  of  steam  and  electricity,  man- 
kind, and  particularly  Toung  America,  haye  be- 
come electrified,  and  they  must  "get  up  and  get," 
or  there  is  no  eojoymcnt.  Liye  fiist  and  die  young 
Is  the  principle.  For  farming  it  on  a  large  scale, 
and  with  machinery,  and  to  make  it  profitable  and 
popular,  the  West  ollbrs  great  inducements.  But 
we  who  are  attached  to  New  England,  and  to  Berk- 
shire County,  who  love  the  mountains,  the  hills 
and  valleys,  the  springs  of  pure  water  and  an  un- 
surpassed climate,  are  reluctant  to  leave. 

And  now,  Mr.  Faxlueu,  and  ye  learned  agricul- 
tural chemists,  we  look  to  you  and  ask,  is  there 
not  a  concentrated  fertilizer,  of  which  one  load  on 
an  acre  of  these  Berkshire  hills  will  produce  the 
like  effect  of  one  hundred  loads  of  bam  yard  ma- 
nure ?  We  have  tried  the  superphosphates  of  Coe 
and  Bradley,  and  we  think  there  is  not  much  profit 
In  them.  As  an  assistant  fertilizer  on  chesnnt  and 
oak  lands.  Nova  Scotia  plaster  pays  the  best ;  but 
on  our  hemlock,  spruce,  beech  and  maple  lands,  it 
is  not  worth  near  as  much.  Please  let  me  know 
the  best  concentrated  fertilizer  there  is,  and  I  will 
promise  to  try  it  and  report  the  result,    o.  w.  b. 

ClarHubwfff  M(U8.,  Jan,,  1870. 

Eemabxs.— By  and  by  we  hope  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer such  questi<His.  Farmers'  clubs,  agricultural 
colleges,  and  agricultural  newspapers  are  all  at 
work  on  tbe  problem,  and  who  can  doubt  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  he  who  runs  may  read  just 
what  he  wants  to  know  ? 

OBEBN  AND  DBT  OOBN  PODDEB. 

Though  my  experience  may  not  be  as  extensive 
as  many  others,  in  the  use  of  com  fodder,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  been  led  to  somewhat  similar  con- 
clusions with  those  stated  by  Asa  O.  Sheldon  and 
Br.  Nichols,  In  a  late  number  of  the  Fabmeb.  I 
have  planted  sveeet  corn  for  green  fodder  for  my 
cows,  and  have  sown  U  broadcast,  and  drilled  it  in, 
but  have  got  better  results  from  planting  about 
three  feet  one  way,  and  putting  the  hills  one  foot 
apart,  with  three  or  four  kernels  in  a  hill  than  any 
other  way.  I  have  commenced  to  cut  it  up  and 
feed  green  as  soon  as  the  pastures  began  to  fail,  but 
i  t  would  make  the  cows  scour,  and  I  thought  injured 
them.  So  I  would  cat  and  stock  round  a  horse, 
and  let  it  cure  two  or  three  and  sometimes  four 
days,  and  then  give  it  to  them,  and  it  liad  a  very 
diiferent  effisct.  Hence,  I  prefer  to  have  it  thor- 
oughly wilted  before  I  give  it  to  them.  I  have  fed 
green  clover  and  green  oats,  but  I  prefer  the 
«weet  com  to  either,  cured  in  the  way  I  have 
named.  I  have  sometimes  had  mora  aweet  com  tlum 


I  wanted  to  feed  before  putting  my  cows  Into  ttie 
rowen.  In  such  cases  I  cut  and  cure  as  other  com. 
I  then  pack  it  away  for  winter  use.  I  had  quite  m 
lot  this  year»  and  my  cows  have  given  a  lai^e 
flow  of  milk,  and  we  have  made  butter  up  to 
the  present  time  from  cows  that  come  in  tbe 
first  of  March  next,  but  for  two  weeks  I  liave 
given  them  half  a  bushel  of  sugar  beets  and  carrots, 
equal  pwrts,  each  per  day.  were  I  to  feed  clover 
or  oats  I  should  wilt  them  before  giving  them  to 
Uiecows. 

I  have  one  cow  now  that  I  took  of  one  of  my 
neighbors  last  fell,  that  was  spoiled  last  summer, 
as  I  think,  by  giving  her  green  com. 

Hartford,  Vt,,  Jan,  25, 1870.    B.  H.  SiMOKDs. 

OATTLB  OHXWINe  boabds,  &c 

One  lot  of  my  cattle,  consisting  of  three  cows, 
two  yearlings,  and  one  calf,  have  a  habit  of  gnaw- 
ing boards,  stanchions,  sticks,  &c  They  are  in 
good  condition,  and  have  been  fed  on  early  cat 
hay,  and  have  been  salted,  regularly.  My  other 
stock,  kept  in  tbe  same  bam,  are  tree  mm  this 
habit,    what  shall  I  do  for  them.     A  Ebadbb, 

SimoMviUe,  Vt.,  Jan,,  1870. 

BEMABxs.^It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
taste  results  fh>m  the  lack  of  phosphate  of  lime  in 
their  food,  and  many  fsrmers  buy  ground  bone  as 
a  medicine  for  this  complaint.  Prof.  8.  W.  John- 
son says  that  superphosphate  sowed  on  old  pai^ 
tures  will  prevent  this  trouble  while  increasing  the 
amount  of  grass.  If  yon  cannot  get  the  bone  meal, 
try  a  change  of  hay,  with  browse  of  evergreens  or 
other  trees.  If  the  ground  is  not  covered  with 
snow  let  them  out  on  to  ploughed  ground  and  see 
if  they  will  not  lick  the  earth ;  or  give  them  some 
clean  soil  to  eat,  if  they  will.  Some  fkrmers  liave 
pounded  up  bones  fine  with  a  sledge  hammer  for 
their  cattle. 


MAUKG  BUTTBB  HT  WINTBB. 

Being  a  farmer's  wife,  and  having  had  over 
thirty  years'  experience  in  butter  making,  a  few 
hints  as  to  my  method  may  be  of  use  to  some  of 
your  readers. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  frosty,  I  begin 
to  scald  the  milk.  There  are  various  ways  of  do- 
ing this,  but  as  my  milk  pans  are  stone,  I  set  them 
on  the  stove  after  the  milk  is  strained  and  let  it 
get  quite  hot.  The  cream  rises  quickly.  I  skim  it 
in  three  or  fnar  days ,  at  most.  After  I  get  enough 
cream  for  a  churning,  I  set  the  chum  by  the  stove 
a  Biiort  time,  turning  it  occasionally  so  it  may  be- 
come slightly  warm  all  through.  I  never  have  to 
chum  more  than  an  hour,  and  often  not  over 
thirty  minutes  before  the  butter  will  come  as  nice 
and  sweet  as  one  can  wish,  and  if  the  buttermilk 
is  all  ioorked  out  and  plenty  of  the  best  salt  used, 
it  will  keep  well  until  warm  weather.       o.  a.  b. 

Somermt,  JIom.,  Jan,  25, 1870. 


OOMMXaaiOHBB'S  BBFOBT.— LIOB  OK  EDW. 

In  a  late  editorial  yon  spoke  of  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  How  and  where  can 
I  obtain  this  work  /    What  will  be  the  expen|^ 

Will  some  of  your  corrrespondents  state  tMktf 
way  to  kill  lice  on  heos  i  C.  G.  Vullbb. 

South  Gardner,  Moat,,  Jan,  19, 1870. 

Bemabxs.— For  the  Report,  write  to  the  mem- 
ber in  Congress  flrom  your  district  The  expense 
will  be  the  cost  of  poatage,  only.   These  repoxti 
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belMglothahnaenartheacMmtiT.  Writaenrlr, 
)M«Dn  tlMr  Ha  *a  dftCritotad. 

In  mUSoq  to  joia  olhei  Inqntrr,  we  are  iMppj 
to  lato  JOB  to  ail  article  lo  Ihli  paper  Ij  "L.  B." 


Agmablj  to  ronr  nqnett  for  plana  of  cooven- 
hat  bama,  I  lend  50D  thoM  tA  mine,  which  IB 
40x80  feet.  The  leogtli  of  poati,  between  «1U«  and 
elate*,  U  SI  tbet.  The  height  of  atablea  la  eight 
net;  of  cellar  the  asme,  with  wall  mnnlng  down 
two  feet  fbr  drataage.  Length  of  platform  for 
oowa,  tied  with  chalna,  flre  ftet  and  three  inchea, 
with  an  inclination  of  1)  Incbei.  The  annexed 
plan*  and  deMiriptlon*  will,  I  think,  give  a  good 
idea  of  mj  barn.  Wnmx  H.  Qiay. 

A*H/UU,  X<ui.,  Jim.  11, 1S7D. 

PtnpteHet  Tww.—From  the  mere  oatlinea  <^ 
the  bnllding  aa  a  wliote,  which  were  fDmiabed  bj 
Hr.  Onj,  onr  artists  have  prodnced  a  rery  pretlj 
pictare.  We  mtatniBt,  Iiowgtct,  that  tbej  have 
Bade  thair  (table  doora  of  the  first  floor  rather 
Urge;  and,  not  being  former*,  tbaj  hare  allowed 
tbe  graaa  and  weeds  so  largaa  growth  In  their  yard 
aa  to  Iiida  too  mnch  the  thresholds  of  the  doors  and 
tlw  wall  on  which  the  sllla  rest.— Eds.  Fakmbr. 
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floor  abm*  end  U>  stable  b^w ;  k,  hen*  MibU,  ltil> 
to*;  i,  nloMt  to  bsBWSs;  J,  bay  for  hay,  with  Malra  at 
fl«.  I,  and  iUb;  in  front  of  boraaa  M  Bg.  t. 


PbM  of  Bteoad  Floor^JJ,  bays  Ibr  hay,  one  StiM, 
tba  olhsr  Mztt  tot;  *,  floor  for  drawing  la  hay,  ItaSO 
ftat,  wliicb  1*  raaabed  by  an  '—"■h^  bf'i'ntnt. 


ofyonr  o     .  ..  _. „ 

nnt^Torabl^  of  the  nse  of  metallic  qiouts  in  anoar 


M  last  apring  spofc 

Kllic  spouts  in  anga 

.ing,  and  exprtssed  a  pretoence  Ibr  woodeu 

I.    aaving  tried  many  kinds  of  aproals,  I  will 


^  _  a  few  IilnCs  from  my  experience.  Ipretothe 
tin  apont  to  any  other  that  lliaTe  nsfd.  I  oae  the 
qnartar-lnch  bit,  and  Itdnk  I  get  nearly  a*  mach 

(Vom  a  three^^oarter  inch  bore,  and  do  not 

tbetreeoae-half  aamnch.  Bored  with  the 
bit,  the  bole  in  the  tree  cloeet  op  the  flrM 
season,  and  conBequentlf  learea  leia  chance  for 
borers  and  other  Insects.  I  nae  a  flre-etghttas  inch 
tin  apont  made  like  a  dipper  huidle  by  any  tlo- 

They  ate  drlienjnst  loto  the  urk  of  ttie 

I  Hind  sap  will  mn  throngh  tnbee  thoa 
adJnstedinaeolaerday  tbaolnopen  wood  apont*, 
—and  that  the  up  will  start  earlier  in  tbe  nomlnff 
and  continne  floiring  later  at  night.  They  are 
more  eaatly  kept  dean,  and  not  a*  liable  to  be 
dogged  wlih  cUpa,  leave*,  &&  A*  *qi  flows  tbe 
mo«t  freely  doee  to  the  bark,  wooden  aproat*  ar« 
often  drlTCB  hi  so  far  aa  to  atop  the  beet  mn  d 
the  aap.  I  hare  eeen  tbem  driven  into  tbe  tree  to 
Ormlr  *•  to  sn^ort  tbe  backet  by  a  wire  paMlng 
over  the  epoat.  Vhere  sponta  are  driven  under 
the  hole  made  by  the  bit,  the  aAn  will  often  dry 

a  the  wood  of  the  tna  so  aa  to  atop  the  mnnlnx 

'  the  t*f. 

I  bave  made  sngar  oot-doore  with  only  a  hw 
■tone*  laid  np  to  set  tbe  bollera  on,  and  to  make  a 
place  for  tbe  tire,  wbera  the  wind  wonld  blow  dost 
and  ashes  Into  the  lyrap,  and  have  bad  my  hair 
and  eye  brows  ■c(»'ch«i  by  a  flame  rnddenly  blown 
into  my  face  by  a  gnat  of  wind,  and  tTom  my  own 
expeiience  wonld  advise  all  SDgai  makers  to  bare 
some  kind  of  sngar  honse.  1. 

Har^uiet.  Hon.,  Jan.  10, 1S70. 


I  have  read  the  report*  ol 
Hilk  Prodncen'  Aosoclatlon,  with  some  pleasure, 
and  with  mnch  pain.  It  was  there  stated  that 
twenty-flve  par  cent,  of  the  eo-ealled  milk  sold  In 


tbe  Boston  and  Albany.    Bnt  moat  of  tbeae  m 

have  known  personally  fbr  &om  twelve  to  twen^- 
flve  year*. 
Farbapayonr  reader*  will  think  I  m^eaatroBg 
atetneot  when  I  aay,  I  know  moet  of  these  men 
_i  not  adulterate  their  milk.  They  are  honorable, 
sqoare  dealing  men,  who  would  despise  ench  bn*U 
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orerthe  Bo0ton  and  AIb«ijn>ad,ma§t  glyeagood 
many  people  pare  milk.  I  tbink  tbere  ia  not  a  more 
hard  working,  indaatrlons  set  of  men  in  Boston  than 
the  milkmen.  They  deserve  to  make  money,  and 
some  who  are  smart  and  tongh  enough  to  stand 
the  exposure  and  hard  labor,  get  along  well.  No 
doubt  there  is  much  impure  milk  sold  m  all  cities, 
but  because  these  producers  happened  to  etumble 
on  to  milk  which  was  one-quarter  water,  they 
ought  not  to  charge  honest  men  with  crime. 

W.  P.  Bbiokam. 
AmAoro\  Uan^  Jan.  24, 1870. 


THB  WINTBB  IN   PRINOB    EDWABD  C0T7NTT,  0.  W. 

Thus  fSur  we  have  had  a  rather  singular  winter. 
Some  snow  fell  early,  and  cold  weather  set  in, 
freezing  apples  and  fastening  many  vegetables  in 
the  ground.  Stock  came  to  the  bam  earlier  than 
nsual ;  but  the  crop  of  hay  and  of  straw  was  so 
great  that  there  will  probably  be  no  scarci^  of 
fodder.  The  snow  remained  but  a  short  time,  and 
we  had  but  little  sleighing  before  the  close  of  1869. 
A  great  deal  of  rain  fell  last  month,  and  the  28th 
and  29th  were  thawing,  so  that  the  roads  were 
muddy.  The  depth  of  rain  and  melted  snow  in 
the  year  1869,  at  this  place,  was  thirty-seven  and 
siz^-one  hundredths  inches. 

The  first  week  in  this  year  was  colder,  and  some 
snow  fell  making  sleighing  a  few  days.  We  have 
had  several  heavy  gales,  but  the  damage  was 
chiefly  in  blowing  down  wood  and  timber.  The 
9th  inst.  the  temperature  was  10^  below  zero ;  the 
10th  it  was  80**  above.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
it  fell  12^  below,  and  did  not  rise  above  zero  until 
near  9  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  15th  was  very  rainy,  with 
mercury  as  high  as  ZSf*  above.  Sleighing  failed 
here,  and  since  that  time  wheeling  has  been  good, 
and  the  weather  mild  for  winter.  It  is  now,  the 
25th,  cold,  and  several  inches  of  snow  fell  last 
night,  but  it  is  drifted  too  much  to  make  good 
sleiffhiDg.  Gbaititb. 

BloonSkld,  C.  TT.,  let  mo.,  1870. 


OSVB  IM  THB  HBAD  OF  BHBBP. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Sowles'  inquirr  in  Farkesl  of 
January  8,  about  sheep  diseased  in  the  head,  I 
would  say  that  I. have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  such  disease  of  sheep,  and  have  never 
known  the  following  to  fail  of  a  cure.  Turn  the 
sheep  on  the  back,  and  put  a  teaspoonftil  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  In  each  nostril.  It  will  not  hurt 
them.  I  call  the  disease  worm  In  the  head.  I 
wish  to  inquire  it  any  one  in  this  part  of  the  State 
has  the  White  Leghorn  hens.  S.  C.  Btdbb. 

Norih  Bradford,  Mo.,  Jan.  14, 1870. 

7BBD  70B  TBAVDra  BWB8. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  grain  to  foed  aheep 
that  are  to  have  lambs,-*how  much,  and  what  is 
the  difference  in  prices  between  cotton  seed  meal 
and  other  feeds  ?  Subso&ibbb. 

SotOh  Hadl^,  Jfosf .,  Jan.  19, 1870. 

Rbmabxs.— In  soliciting  an  answer  to  theae  in- 
qniilei  from  experieoced  aheep  men,  we  wlU  aay 
that  while  com  is  perbapa  the  beat  grain  for  fat- 
tening sheep,  wo  do  not  think  it  as  good  as  oats, 
bran  slops,  roots  and  similar  feed  for  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  milk. 

WHBilT  Zir  OOHVBCnOUT. 

Herewith  I  send  yon  a  small  sample  of  Winter 
wheat  grown  on  onr  place  the  past  season.  It  Is 
not  as  nice  as  what  we  have  heretofotv  grown,  yet 
the  yield  was  very  fUr,  being  thirteen  bnanels, 
mill  measure^  lyom  half  an  acre.  Less  than  one 
jiNiahel  of  seed  vas  sown  the  last  of  September. 


The  ground  had  been  used  for  tobacco  the 
of  sowing.  Tbe  soil  a  light  sandy  loam,  with  yel- 
low subsoil.  The  wheat  is  a  red,  bearded  variety, 
for  which  we  paid  $4.00  per  bushel  for  seed  two 
years  ago  last  IklL  v.  h.  w. 

South  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan.  26, 1870. 

BBMARKs.^The  sample  compares  well  with 
specimens  finom  other  sections  now  in  onr  office. 

OBBflH  COBN  TODDBB. 

I  have  no  donbt  that  Mr.  Sheldon  and  Dr. 
Loring  are  both  right  in  their  estimates  of  the 
value  of  green  com  fodder,  if  they  feed  South- 
em  or  Western  com,  thickly  planted,  and  not  fed 
until  nearly  grown.  It  took  me  but  a  short  time 
to  learn  that  such  fodder  is  very  poor.  I  had 
learned,  too,  before  Dr.  Nichols  told  ns,  that  oom 
planted  too  thick  is  not  as  good  as  that  planted 
so  thin  that  it  will  ear  some.  I  have  fed  green 
com,  more  or  less,  for  fifteen  years,  to  my  cowa 
when  making  butter,  and  when  selling  milk ;  be- 
ffinning  the  first  of  August,  or  not  far  ftom.  It,  and 
feeding  until  the  first  of  October,  giving  in  the 
morning  all  they  will  eat  of  com  cut  the  night  be- 
fore, or  in  the  moming,  as  most  convenient.  With 
such  feed  my  cows  have  always  gained  both  in 
flesh  and  milk.  But  I  have  fed  very  little  South- 
em  com,  and  think  I  shall  never  feed  any  more. 
Still,  if  I  can  raise  Sweet  or  Narraganset  com,  I 
shall  continue  feeding  my  cows  aU  they  will  eat 
three  times  a  day,  ana  when  they  get  so  reduced 
that  they  want  helping  up,  then  I  shall  stop. 

Wet(boro\  Man.,  Jan.  24, 1870.    W.  S.  Oboit. 

SICK  PIOS,  AKD  TSB  CAITBB. 

Having  lost  a  valuable  h(MDr  last  summer,  I  have 
noticed  by  accounts  in  the  Fabmeb  that  others  in 
various  places,  as  well  as  in  my  own  town,  have 
been  similarly  unfortunate.  I  have  carefully  com- 
pared  the  statements  of  others  with  my  own  expe- 
rience and  observation,  and  am  folly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  foul  pens  and  improper  food  in  hoc 
weather  are  the  principal  procuring  causes  of  the 
the  disease  called  hog  cholera,  and  that  producing 
red  or  purple  spots  on  the  skin,  which  spread  rap- 
idly and  terminate  in  death.  Hence  I  believe  that 
wholesome  food  and  pens  free  finom  foul  stench 
and  bad  air  will  be  a  pretty  sure  preventtve  of 
such  putrid  diseases.  B.  Smith. 

WikmngUm,  Vt.,  Jan.,  1870. 

8WBBT  FLAG. 

WiU  some  of  the  correspondents  tell  me  how  to 
kill  sweet  flag  In  a  wet  meadow  ?  I  have  a  piece  of 
land  that  would  be  valuable  if  I  could  get  lid  of 
this  pest.  ▲.  B. 

Cambridgepofi,  VI.,  Jan.  25,  1870. 

BsKABxa.— You  have  a  tough  customer.  If 
any  one  knows  of  any  cheaper  method  than  very 
thorough  drainage,  and  ^aeedtaig  with  grass,  let 
him  say  so,  for  the  benefit  of  our  correspondent 
and  others. 

KIOK  MILK. 

The  last  of  December  a  two-gallon  Jar  foil  of  the 
milk  of  one  of  my  oows  produced  four  pounds 
and  seven  ounces  of  good  yellow  butter,  sf  aoy 
one  has  a  cow  that  gives  better  milk  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it.  J.  h.  k. 

FammnifUm,  Me.,  Jan.  24, 1870. 


BB1CABX8.— If  you  did  not  Intend  to  say 
Uislead  of  «<milk,"  Isn't  that  two-gallon  Jar  of 
youi  an  ttneommonly  big  one  of  Its  alie } 
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Btnl^ti'   vvifttximtnt. 


OiM  of  die  moat  ramubble  ■"■■"■'■  in  the 
worid,  and  one,  nnlil  reoentlf,  the  l«ut 
known,  ii  tbe  GoriU&,  UmUng  ft  wonderfU 
phjaical  litfiftt  fa>  nan  io  mto'i  bftrbanxu 


■tate,  with  u  eqaaUr  vood«rfal  likeneis  to 
tlie  moat  range  of  beftsta  in  temper  lad  di>- 
poritioD,  he  oomat  nearest  to  ■  eonnecting. 
link  between  the  bmte  and  the  hnman  crea- 
tion, but  still  ia  not  and  cannot  become  diab. 
link.  Da  Cbailln,  the  great  hunter  of  die 
African  foroata,  haa  giTen  oa  the  beat  account' 
of  thia  ■"■""1  jet  publiahed.    He  had  manf" 
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personal  encounters  with  them,  of  one  of 
which  we  give  his  relation  as  follows : 

"There  mast  be  gorillas  not  far  off,"  whispered 
If  alaoaen  into  my  ears,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
leaked  carefnlly  at  his  gnn.  Querlaoaen  and 
Gambo  gave  a  chackle,  and  looked  at  Malaoaen 
and  at  me.  We  all  listened  in  silence;  we  were 
then  in  one  of  the  thickest  and  densest  parts  of 
the  forest;  all  was  apparently  still,  but  the  quick 
ear  of  Malaouen  had  detected  something,  had 
heard  a  noise,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the 
of  it. 


We  were  so  excited  that  onr  breathing 
loud  and  distinctly  audible.  We  were  all  close 
together  and  did  not  move.  We  at  once  cocked 
onr  guns,  for  we  heard  the  moving  of  branches 
Just  ahead  of  us,  when  lo !  the  fbrest  resounded 
with  the  terrific  roar  of  the  gorilla  which  made 
the  very  earth  fairly  shake  under  our  feet.  As 
soon  as  the  gorilla  saw  us  he  stood  up,  and  beat 
bis  chest  with  his  powerfhl  hands  nntti  it  resound- 
ed like  an  immense  bass  drum.  His  intensely 
black  face  was  something  horrid  to  behold ;  his 
sunken  deep  gray  eyes  looked  like  the  eyes  of  a 
demon,  and  ne  opened  his  mouth  and  gave  vent 
to  roar  after  roar,  showing  his  powerful  canine 
teeth. 

It  was  a  male  gorilla,  a  real  fighting  fellow,  and 
was  not  afraid  of  us.  How  horrid  he  looked,  as 
the  hair  on  top  of  his  head  twitched  up  and  down, 
and  as  he  made  the  woods  ring  with  his  awfhl 
roar  until  the  forest  was  full  of  the  din  I 

We  stood  in  silence,  gun  in  hand,  and  I  was 
ready  to  fire,  when  Malaouen,  who  is  a  cool  fel- 
low,  said,  *'Notyet."  The  monster,  aooordin^  to 
them,  was  not  near  enough.  He  stopped  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  then  seated  himself,  tor  his  legs 
did  not  seem  well  adapted  to  snppcnt  his  huge 
body.  The  gorilla  looked  at  us  with  his  evil  grav 
eyes,  then  beat  his  breast  with  his  long,  powerfdl, 
and  gi^ntic  arms,  giving  another  howl  of  defi- 
ance. I  was  terribly  excited,  fbr  I  felt  that,  if  the 
animal  was  not  killed,  some  one  of  ns  would  be 
killed. 

I  now  Judged  he  was  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
yards  from  us,  and  I  could  see  plainly  the  fero- 
cious and  fiendish  face  ofthe  monstrous  ape.  It 
was  working  with  rage;  his  huge  teeth  were 
ground  against  each  other,  so  that  we  could  hear 
Uie  sound ;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  was  moved 
rapidly  liack  and  forth,  bringing  a  truly  devilish 
expression  up^n  the  hideous  face ;  then  once  more 
he  opened  his  mouth  and  gave  a  roar  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  woods  like  thunder,  and, 
looking  us  in  the  eyes,  and  beating  his  breast,  ad- 
vanced again.  This  time  he  was  within  eight 
yards  from  us  before  he  stopped  again.  Malaouen 
said  "Steady,"  as  he  came  up.  when  he  stopped 
Malaouen  said  "Now  ;**  and  before  he  could  utter 
the  roar  for  which  he  was  opening  his  month, 
three  musket  balls  were  in  his  body,  and  he  fell 
dead  almost  without  a  struggle.  It  was  a  huge 
beast,  and  a  very  old  one  indeed.  Gorillas  vary 
in  height  like  men.  This  one  was  over  6  feet  6 
inches.  Its  arms  spread  out  7  feet  and  2  inches. 
Its  bare,  huge,  brawny  chest  measured  60  inches 
round ;  and  the  big  toe  or  thumb  of  its  foot  meas- 
ured nearly  six  inches  in  circumforenoe.  Its  aim 
seemed  only  like  an  immense  bunch  of  muscle, 
and  its  legs  and  claw-like  feet  were  so  well  fitted 
for  cn^bing  and  holding  on  that  I  did  not  wonder 
that  the  negroes  believed  that  this  animal  con- 
cealed itself  m  trees,  and  pulled  up  with  his  foot 
any  living  thing,  leopard,  ox,  or  man,  that  passed 
beneath.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gorilla  could 
do  this,  but  that  he  does,  I  do  not  believe.  They 
areferoelous  and  mlschievooSt  but  not  camivor- 


GBASDFAFA'S  BPBOTAOIJB8. 


BT  ma.  K.  I*.  WLATKm, 

Oh,  Mamma,  what  will  Grandpa  do? 

He>«  gone  sway  to  Heaven, 
Without  the  eilver  tpeetnolee 

That  uncle  John  had  given ; 
How  ean  he  read  the  papers  thwe, 

Or  find  h*e  hickory  etuT; 
He'll  put  his  coat  on  wrong  side  outi 

And  make  the  people  laugh. 

And  when  he  takes  the  Bible  down 

And  wipee  the  dnety  lid. 
He'll  never  find  hie  speetaeles 

Within  iteeover  hid; 
There  wont  be  any  little  girl 

He  likea  as  well  aa  me, 
To  mn  and  hunt  them  np  for  him 

And  put  them  on  hla  knee. 


Oh  dear  I  he'll  never  find  the  plaee 

About  "the  wicked  flee," 
And  how  the  bean  ate  children  up» 

(That  used  to  frlafaten  me) ; 
Bo,  Mamma,  if  you'll  dreei  me  up 

Jnet  like  aa  nngel  bright, 
Fll  fix  our  ladder  'gainst  the  tHar 

ASid  take  them  up  to-nlght.--2%0  Bright  SUe, 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

0R» 

HOW    TO   MAKE  HOME  FLEASAIST. 

BT    AHHB     e.    HALS. 

rSntered  aeeordina  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1866,  by  B.  P.  Eaton  8c  Co..  in  the  Olerk'a  Office  of  the 
DistKiot  Court  fbr  the  District  of  Maaaaehnsetls.1 

CHAPTER  XX. 
ANDCAL  VOOD  AlH)  ITS  PBEBSBYATIOH. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  eat  double  the  animal 
food  that  we  ought.  A  certain  portion  is  un- 
doubtedly needed  to  secure  a  proper  physical  devel- 
opment and  to  sustain  bodily  and  mental  strength ; 
but  tlie  excessive  use  of  a  flesh  diet  stimu- 
lates the  passions,  stnpifles  the  brain,  and  fills  the 
whole  system  with  disease. 

For  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  and  for  chil- 
dren, a  moderate  supply  of  animal  food  once  a 
day— and  that  as  near  the  middle  of  the  day  as 
possible— is  sufficient.  Besides  this  reasonable 
amount  at  the  noonday  meal,  for  those  who  lead 
active  lives— laboring  much  in  the  open  air,  or 
within  doors  at  occupations  which  make  great  de- 
mands upon  the  bodily  energies,— a  small  qnanti^ 
of  meat  at  breakfast  is  necessaiy.  More  than  this 
is  intemperanee^  as  deleterious,  if  not  quite  so  dis- 
gusting, as  intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its. 

It  is  true,  the  season  has  soraefhing  to  do  with 
this  matter,  the  appetite  emving  laiger  quantitiee  of 
meat,— on  account  of  its  heat-impartiog  properties^ 
—hi  cold  than  in  wann  weather.  But  less  hearty 
noorishmenta  when  well-cooked  and  ftimished  in 
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■tesdsnee,  it  to  be  preferred  for  Uuee-qnarCers  of 
ovr  diet  where  plentj  of  heat  if  obtained  bf  meana 
of  ooBifortable  rooma  and  warm  clothing. 

Tlie  expense  of  animal  food  is  also  no  small 
QODSideratSon  in  the  management  of  a  fhmilj.  No 
bonsekeeper  need  be  told,  in  these  days  of  high 
prices,  that  the  verj  most  slioold  be  made  of 
everything  that  oomes  under  that  name.  Still  the 
beat  of  cooks,  and  the  most  prudent,  waste  (we 
will  call  it  lost)  much,  that,  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
maj  furnish  numy  a  palatable  and  nutritious  dish. 

A  great  deal  depends,  too,  upon  a  thoughtful, 
crtwenrant  care  for  the  preserratlon  as  well  as  best 
nee,  of  meat  and  fish,— eren  more  thau  for  Arnits 
and  regetables ;  because  by  neglect  what  is  really 
healthful  and  wholesome  becomes  frequently  a 
noziona  poison— is,  indeed,  often  unwittingly 
Knred  at  table  when  in  that  condition. 

In  order  to  preserre  animal  food  flrom  decay  it 
Bhonld  lose  its  natural  heat  as  soon  as  possible 
after  killiog,  and  then  be  kept  cold  till  It  is  cooked. 
Treaih  meat  and  fish  may  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion a  great  while  when  flrozen,  but  at  the  first 
signs  of  thawing  they  must  be  cooked,  as  decay 
then  fbllowB  rapidly.  During  the  winter  closets, 
boxes,  or  tubs,  where  these  articles  of  fbod  can  be 
placed  and  snow  or  ice  retained  without  melting, 
ate  a  great  conTcnience  for  housekeepers. 

lee-hooaes  and  refrigerators  are  desirable  where 
they  can  be  had  for  summer  use.  Even  the  sim- 
ple arrangements  Just  mentioned  can  be  made 
arailable,  howeyer,  in  warm  weather,— the  ice  be- 
ing kept  fh>m  melting  rapidly  by  wrapping  it  in 
woolen  cloth ;  but  there  must  be  great  pains  taken 
to  deanse  and  ventilate  often  both  these  recepta- 
dea  and  the  ice-cloths.  The  shelves  and  walls  of 
iee-honaes  and  refrigerators  also  need  to  be  fre- 
quently attended  to  for  the  same  purpose,  lest  the 
flavor  of  aome  articles  of  food  become  iiijured  by 
tlie  concentrated  exhalations  of  diiferent  dishes, 
or  firom  contact  with  the  crumbs  sometimes  care- 
leaaly  snifered  to  lie  around.  Host  persons  who 
rejoice  in  the  luxury  of  a  %DeU  know  how  conven- 
ient a  closely  closing  bucket— better  still  a  tier  of 
ti^Uy  fitting  boxes— is  for  affording  this  desired 
eoldneBS,,— that  is  if  a  windlass  or  some  similar 
contrivance  is  employed  to  raise  it  easily. 

If  none  of  these  conveniences  are  available,  the 
houaekeeper  will  wipe  all  moisture  lh>m  the  meat 
tiiat  is  to  be  kept  ficesh,  shake  a  little  fine  salt  over 
the  bare  flesh  sod  into  all  its  orevlees,  and  then, 
screening  it  flrom  the  flies,  set  it  in  the  cellar,  or  in 
the  coolest  and  airiest  place  she  can  command, 
till  it  can  be  cooked.  Use  the  same  care  and  pre- 
eamion  with  all  sorts  of  fresh  meat  If  it  ikmUd 
gel  slightly  tainted  cover  it  with  fine  charcoal  for 
a  flBW  hours  before  cooking. 

salt  is  considered  the  best  preservative  fbr 
mean  and  fish,  as,  while  preventing  decay  it  re- 
tains their  fibres  in  a  natural  state.  Dessieation— 
drying  —  eausing  an  evaporation,  or  concentra- 
HoQ  of  the  Juicee,  and  consequent  hardening  of 


the  fibres,  is  at  times  a  desirable  process  of  pre- 
servation ;  but  unless  such  food  is  properly  cooked 
it  is  exceedingly  indigestible.  The  antiseptic 
properties  of  smoke  are  also  called  in  for  keeping 
fiesh  and  fish  firom  decay,— the  flavor  which  it  im- 
parts being  agreeable  to  some  palates ;  and  though 
smoked  meats  are  not  so  healthful  as  the  flresh, 
they  can  be  used  sparingly  with  no  ill  effects. 
Spices,  too,  sometimes  serve  in  the  same  capacity ; 
but  not  much  of  such  preserved  food  is  to  be  com- 
mended. Of  all  these  methods  salting,  or  com- 
ing is  the  least  objectionable.  When  properly 
performed  and  the  salted  food  well  cooked,  its  oc- 
casional use  makes  a  variety  in  diet,  and  it  is 
scarcely  less  nutritious  and  salutary  than  when  in 
its  firesh  state ;  while,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  must 
be  the  chief  dependence  for  an  economical  manage- 
ment of  much  of  our  animal  food. 

In  cities  and  large  towns,  where  meat  shops  and 
stalls  can  be  visited  at  will,  or  where  the  butcher 
calls  every  day  at  the  house,  one  can  purchase  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  or  of  salted  meat,  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  Its  spoiling.  Still,  even 
then,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  overstocked  mar- 
kets, and  consequent  lower  prices,  and  considera- 
ble be  purchased  with  prudence;  some  of  which 
can  be  eaten  flresh,  and  the  rest  salted,  smoked,  or 
dried.  And  in  the  conntryj  where  the  butcher's 
visits  are  infrequent,  or  the  neighbors  only  obtain 
animal  food  by  accommodating  each  other  in  the 
killing  of  stock  by  turns,  there  is  often  a  quantity 
to  dispose  of  in  the  same  way.  A  quarter  of  beef, 
or  a  half  of  a  sheep  or  a  hog,  is  as  much,  however, 
as  a  thrifty  housewife  desires  to  see  at  once ;  and 
until  this  Lb  all  well  cared  fbr  she  is  as  busy  and 
anxious  as  she  ever  wishes  to  be.  But  in  view  of 
the  leisure  from  care  and  toll  for  some  months  to 
come,  which  it  foreshadows,  and  of  the  nice  din* 
ners  it  promises,  she  goes  through  it  cheerfully ; 
rather  desires  it— In  early  winter,— being  content 
with  smaller  portions  for  warm  weather. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  good  man  of  the  house, 
understanding  what  is  true  economy,  gets  the 
best  meat  always ;  if  he  purchases  beef,  not  the 
pale  flabby  flesh  of  a  heifer,  but  good  ox  beef,  a 
bright  clear  red  in  color,  and  fine  and  firm  in 
grain ;  well  streaked  with  fat  that  is  solid  and  fUr 
—{nearly  irAt<*— yellow  fat  is  a  sign  of  disease). 
It  is  convenient  to  have  it  cut  into  handy  pieces 
by  the  butcher.  Boasting  and  steak  nieces  may 
t>e  packed  in  ice  or  snow,  or  laid  in  the  ice-closet 
or  box,  or  refrigerator,  till  needed. 

The  best  roasting  pieces  are  the  thick  end  of  the 
snrloin,  the  rump,  and  the  second  cut  In  the  ft>re 
quarter ;  the  best  for  steaks  are  slices  through  the 
sirloin,  and  firom  the  rump,— but  very  good  slices 
for  the  same  may  be  cut  flrom  the  top  of  the  leg— 
the  round— which,  if  kept  a  little  longer  than  the 
others  and  properly  cooked,  are  tender  and  nearly 
asjuiey  as  those. 

The  best  coming  pieces  are  the  rattle-ran,  (as 
the  butchers  call  it,)  and  the  next  cut  to  it,  the 
thin  end  of  the  aiilotai«  the  end  of  the  ramp,  and 
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the  edj^boiie(or  H-bone).  The  rattle-ran  gives 
alternate  streaks  of  fiU  and  lean— the  H-bone  a 
great  deal  of  lean  meat. 

A  piece  of  beef  may  be  lightly  corned  in  sum- 
mer, by  robbing  it  thoroughly  with  salt,  and  then 
sprinkling  it  plentifhlly  with  the  same  as  it  lies  in 
a  deep  dish,  which  is  then  filled  with  water  snffi- 
dent  to  cover  the  meat.  Three  or  fonr  days  is 
loDg  enough  f^r  it  to  remain  thus  before  cooking. 

To  prepare  a  winter's  or  a  year's  supply  of  salt 
beef  get  first  a  clean  oaken  or  maple  barrel  or  keg 
to  hold  it,  with  a  circular  piece  of  the  same  sort  of 
wood  just  suKdl  enough  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
top  easily ;— 4his  is  fova  sinker-4o  keep  the  meat 
under  the  brine,— and  it  should  have  a  knob,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  to  raise  it  by.  There  must 
be  also  a  heavy  clean  stone  to  rest  upon  this  for 
pressure.  The  barrel  should  also  have  a  closely- 
fitting  cover. 

Beef  that  is  to  be  corned  should  be  allowed  to 
haog  up  in  an  airy  place  two  days,  at  least,  after 
it  is  killed,  before  it  is  salted,  so  that  the  fibres 
may  become  tender.  Then  niake  a  brine  to  pour 
over  it  after  It  is  packed  in  the  barreL  For  one 
hundred  weight  of  beef  take  four  gallons  of  rain 
water,  heat  it  to  boiling,  dissolve  in  it  four  quarts 
of  fine  rock  salt,  one  ounce  of  salt  petre,  three 
pints  of  brown  sugar  or  two  quarts  of  molasses, 
and  one  ounce  of  saleratus.  Let  it  boll  till  all  im- 
purities have  risen  to  the  surface  and  been  skim- 
med off.  Set  it  aside  till  cold,  then  pour  it  over 
the  beef.  If  there  is  not  enough  to  cover  the  meat 
make  a  little  more  brine,  using  a  correct  propor- 
tion of  the  same  ingredients.  The  meat  will  be 
ready  for  cooking  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  will 
keep  nice  in  a  cool  cellar  over  a  year.  But  if  there 
is  the  least  hint  of  a  rancid  odor,  the  brine  should 
be  turned  off,  scalded,  and  half  the  quantity  of 
salt  and  molasses  added.  Do  not  use  old  brine, 
even  with  the  most  thorough  scalding,  to  com  a 
new  supply  of  meat ;— it  is  quite  valuable  as  a  fer- 
tilizer for  the  soil,  but  is  worse  than  useless  as  a 
preservative  for  meat,  because  of  its  rank  and  bit- 
ter flavor. 

Beeves'  tongues,  and  pieces  for  smoking  and 
diying,  require  a  bnne  somewhat  stronger,  which 
must  be  made  thus :  Dissolve  in  one  gallon  of  wa- 
ter three  pints  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  petre, 
and  one  quart  of  molasses.  Three  weeks  will  cure 
them.  The  tongues  will  then  be  fit  for  boiling  as 
they  are,  or  to  go  with  the  pieces  to  be  smoked ; 
they  need  two  weeks  in  the  smoke-house.  Those 
to  be  dried  only  should  be  spread  on  hurdles,  or 
hung  up  loosely,  for  a  month,  in  a  cool,  dry  room, 
where  no  insects  nor  vermin  can  gain  access,  and 
the  out-door  air  frequently  admitted.  February 
is  the  best  time  for  drying  beef. 

Another  way  to  preserve  beef  is  to  make  it  into 
cakes  and  dry  them,  which  may  afterward  be 
broiled  or  baked.  Take  for  these  lean  beef  and 
suet,— oae  third  as  much  suet  as  meat.  Chop  them 
very  fine  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.    Mix 


well,  and  form  into  cakes  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  thick  and  three  inches  square,  and  spread 
them  to  partially  dry  on  a  table  in  a  cool  room. 

A  beers  heart  is  nearly  as  nice  as  a  tongue 
when  slightly  corned.  Spltt  it  in  two,  and  pickle 
it  in  two  quarts  of  water  in  which  a  pint  of  salt  and 
a  cup  of  molasses  have  been  dissolved.  It  should 
remain  in  this  four  or  five  days. 

For  soups  the  shin,  the  hough,  and  the  tall  are 
besL  The  brisket  and  ribs  are  used  for  itewa  or 
soups  by  some  persons  instead  of  roasting  them, 
or  coming  them,— also  the  ilanks.  The  upper  cut 
of  the  breast  and  the  neck  are  excellent  for  soups, 
—they  also  are  the  best  portions  for  mince-pies. 

The  head,  though  the  cheq;»e6t  part  of  the  ani- 
mal, may  ftimish  several  nice  dishes ;— the  cheeks 
being  comed,  or  boiled  firesh  for  mince-pies,  or  for 
making  head-cheese,  or  serving  for  a  stew. 

All  of  those  inferior  parts  need  especial  care  in 
order  to  keep  them  sweet  and  good,  and  much 
washing  and  soaking  before  they  are  cooked ;  but 
they  well  rep^y  the  pains  taken  with  them. 

Suet  is  an  important  ingredient  in  pies,  and 
makes  good  puddings.  It  is  also  needed  to  flimish 
fat  for  mixing  with  lard  for  frying  pies  and  pan- 
cakes. It  may  be  kept  uncorked  in  cold  weather 
a  long  time  by  removbig  its  skinny  parts  and  then 
tying  it  in  a  close  paper  bag  and  placing  it  In  a 
cold  closet. 

Good  mutton  is  fine  and  close  grained,  and  of 
clean  white  and  clear  red  hues.  Any  part  of  the 
animal  is 'nice  for  roasting  (or  baking  rather; 
there  is  very  little  wasting  of  any  sort  of  meat 
now-a-days)— the  loin  and  the  hind  quarter  are 
considered  the  best  The  leg  is  suitable  for  a  broth 
or  stem ;  or  to  be  boiled  either  fresh  or  oomed ;  or 
steaks  may  be  cut  ftom  it.  Take  chops  ftt>m  the 
loin  or  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  shoulder 
and  neck  use  for  broth  or  stew.  Com  the  breast,^ 
the  loin  is  also  nice  comed  a  few  days,— by  rob- 
bing it  well  with  salt,  and  sprinkling  a  handfhl  of 
salt  over  it  after  immersing  it  hi  water. 

Lamb  is  best  in  July  or  August.  It  should  be 
fkt,  and  fine  In  fibre.  The  fore  quarter  is  the 
sweetest  and  most  Juicy  for  roasting;  the  breast 
is  nice  boiled;  the  leg  should  be  stufibd  and 
baked;  of  the  loins,  and  the  shoulder  also,  make 
broth. 

Veal  is  only  good  In  the  spring.  It  should  be 
firm  and  dose-gratned,  white,  and  fkt.  Boast  the 
breast  and  the  loin  plainly.  Stuff  and  roast  the 
leg.  Make  a  pot-pie  of  the  shoulder  and  neck. 
Take  steaks  or  cutlets  from  a  leg  or  loin.  Stew 
the  head  and  heart. 

Pork  is  best  yoimg ;  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
knife  when  a  year  old,  at  the  farthest  Some  per- 
sons consider  pork  as  unhealthy  food,  but  if  the 
creaturo  has  been  kept  in  good  health,  and  allowed 
notUng  but  vegetables,  or  grain,  for  sustenance 
(with  the  exception  of  milk,)  and  has  hadpleo^ 
of  fresh  air  to  breathe  and  puro  water  to  drink,  it 
is  probably  as  wholesome  as  beef  or  mutton* 
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maagh  its  iiiTlgontiiig  power  is  much  lower  then 
tiielre. 

Within  a  few  jeare  the  trichina  haying  Infested 
a  number  of  hogs,  which  haye  transmitted  their 
tialefiil  efR^cts  to  those  who  liaye  eaten  of  the  pork, 
has  led  to  mnch  Alae  alarm  in  the  matter.  Their 
pcese&oe,  howeyer  can  always  be  detected  in  the 
raw  flesh,  and  thns  the  eyil  be  ayolded.  "As 
"measly"  pork  thej  haye  always  more  or  less 
tnMibled  the  pig-raisers.  Small  lamps,  like  oblong 
wbite  pimples,  resembHng  grains  of  wheat,  scat- 
tered through  the  fhtty  portions  of  pork,  being 
itoBe  pests.  No  part  of  any  animal  where  these 
is  fit  to  be  eaten. 


It  is  good  economy  for  the  head  of  a  large  tua- 
ily,  who  has  a  garden,  or  enough  yard-room  for  a 
pig  pen,  to  boy  a  little  porker  in  the  spring  and 
raise  his  own  pork;  one  is  sore  then  that  it  is 
properly  ftd  and  cared  fbr.  Of  coarse  this  adyice 
does  not  iqpply  to  flumers  or  farmers'  wiyes,  who 
always  haye  plenty  of  com  ftd  pork  that  is  healthy 
and  nice.  Bot  those  who  cannot  manage  thns  will 
And  it  for  their  adyantage  to  purchase  half  a 
slanghtered  pig  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  so 
that  they  can  salt  enough  fbr  cooking  purposes 
tfaroogh  the  next  year,  cure  their  own  hams,  make 
wbat  sausages  they  desire,  and  tiy  out  the  lard 
they  need;  beside  supplying  the  table  with  roast, 
or  baked,  or  broiled,  or  fried,  for  some  weeks. 

The  spare  ribs  of  pork  are  the  most  Jalcy  parts 
fat  roasting ;  the  chine,  haying  more  solid  meat,  is 
the  most  substantial  for  the  same  mode  of  cook- 
ing ;  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder  and  the  cheeks, 
are  also  suitable  for  roasting.  Steaks  for  frying 
or  broiling  cut  from  the  neck,  leg  or  loin.  The 
legs  and  shoulders,  and  the  cheeks,  may  be  corned 
or  pidded  and  smoked. 

Cut  the  dear  pork  into  strips  four  or  flye  inches 
wide  fixr  salting.  Be  sure  that  it  has  lost  its  nat- 
nril  heat  befinre  you  salt  it.  Procure  a  dean 
oaken,  ash  or  maple  barrel  or  firkin,  with  a  coyer 
and  sinker,  and  stone  similar  to  those  used  in  your 
beef  barrel.  Then  get  half  a  bushel  of  rode  salt 
Ibra  hundred  weight  of  pork-^  peck  fbr  fifty 
pounds.  Scatter  enough  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  to  make  a  layer  an  inch  thick ;  then  arrange 
a  layer  of  pork ;  fit  the  pieces  so  that  they  lie 
dosely.  Then  sprinkle  as  much  salt  upon  this  as 
on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Follow  this  with 
pork,  and  then  that  with  salt,  till  all  is  packed  and 
the  upper  layer  Lb  of  salt.  Pour  in  then  cold  wa- 
ter enough  to  coyer  it,  and  place  your  sinker  and 
weight  and  coyer.  After  two  days  see  If  the  salt 
is  all  dissolyed ;  if  so,  throw  in  two  or  three  qaarts 
more,  for  the  pork  will  not  keep  sweet  unless  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  undissolyed  salt  among  and 
around  it.  As  the  pork  is  loosened  from  its  pack- 
ing, and  thus  set  floating,  take  pains  to  keep  it 
wholly  in  the  brine  by  means  of  the  sinker,— it 
soon  gets  randd  and  rusty  if  the  least  portion 
rises  from  the  brine.  It  will  be  salt  enough  to  use 
in  fiye  or  six  weeks,  and  will  keep  years  if  the 


brine  is  kept  strong  by  adding  salt  enough  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  a  good  body  of  it  undissolyed. 

To  pickle  hams  take  fbr  fifty  pounds  two  quarts 
of  molasses,  and  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  with 
three  quarts  of  salt,  and  dissolye  them  in  two  gal- 
lons of  warm  water.  Let  it  cool,  then  pour  it  oyer 
the  hams  in  a  keg  or  firkin.  If  there  is  not  enough 
liqaor  to  coyer  them,  pour  in  water.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  take  out  the  hams  and  place  the  top 
ones  at  the  bottom  of  the  yessd,  and  the  lower 
ones  at  the  top;  and  change  them  thus  eyeiy 
week  till  they  are  thoroughly  pickled— six  weeks 
is  the  usual  time.  The  cheeks  and  shoulders  may 
be  cured  in  the  same  way. 

To  make  bacon  of  pork  or  beef,  a  smoke-hoase 
is  yery  conyenient;  bnt  they  can  be  smoked  just 
as  wdl  in  the  common  fli«-plaoe  of  some  unoc- 
cupied room.  Arrange  the  pieces  along  the  crane, 
suspending  them  by  stout  strings,  or  hooks,  about 
a  foot  aboye  the  materials  to  be  burnt  for  smoke. 
Sawdust  and  com  oobs  ased  together  make  the 
best  smoke,  and  impart  an  agreeable  flayor.  The 
fire  should  be  continued  smouldering  night  and 
day,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  take  them  to  a  dark,  cool  doset,  or 
put  them  in  tight  doth  bags  till  they  are  needed. 
It  is  now  the  most  general  plan  to  send  these 
pieces  to  some  establishment  where  creosote  is 
used  instead  of  smoke  for  making  bacon,  and  the 
busiaess  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  But  this 
simple  domestic  method  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
as  you  are  sure  of  haying  your  own  pork,  and 
know  that  it  is  thoroughly  cared  and  presenred. 

In  preparing  dear  pork  for  salting  there  is  al- 
ways much  to  trim  off;  and  also  in  cutting  the 
hams  and  roasting  pieces  a  good  deal  to  be  spared, 
which  it  is  well  to  make  into  sausage  meat.  It  is 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  prepare  the  skins  for 
holding  it.  A  much  better  way— and  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  the  method  of  stuffing  it  into  bags 
of  oottcm  cloth— is  to  make  the  meat  into  round 
cakes  aboat  three  inches  in  diameter  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  which  should  be 
spread  on  dishes  or  dean  tables,  in  an  airy  room, 
till  they  are  a  little  dry,  and  then  set  away  with 
other  flresh  meat  till  needed  for  the  table. 

Sausages  are  improyed  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
part  of  beef  to  the  pork  of  which  they  are  made. 
Chop  it  all  together  till  it  is  quite  fine.  If  frozen 
a  little  it  will  chop  easier  and  more  quickly.  There 
is  no  danger  of  chopping  it  too  fine ;  none  of  it 
should  be  larger  than  half  a  small  pea.  To  season 
the  meat,  after  mixing  it  well,  (adding  cold  water 
enough  to  giye  it  the  consistency  of  dough)  stir 
into  ten  pounds  of  the  material  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  fine  salt,  one  of  ground  pepper,  and  four  of  pul- 
yerised  and  sifted  sage.  Before  making  the  cakes 
—they  must  be  moulded  and  patted  into  shape  in 
the  hands  with  cold  water— it  is  best  to  fry  a  little 
of  the  meat  to  ascertain  if  the  seasoning  is  right, 
and  if  needed  to  add  more. 

To  try,  or  render  the  lard,  cut  the  flakto  hito 
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Inch  piece!  aod  fly  tbem  in  a  deep  kettle  orer  a 
•low  Are.  Dip  the  fat  ae  fast  ai  U  accumulates 
Into  a  perforated  strainer,  through  which  it  fklls 
into  the  Tessel  that  is  to  hold  it ;  an  oaken  firkin 
or  stone  pot  this  should  be.  The  scraps— forapiislf, 
some  call  them— flrom  which  the  lard  is  thus  sep- 
arated, if  salted  and  seasoned  with  pulverised 
sage,  make  a  good  relish  with  bread  and  butter 
for  anj  meal.  Beside  the  leayes,  all  loose  or  coarse 
pieces  of  fat  should  be  cut  and  tried  in  the  same 
way  for  lard. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  eare  or  preserra- 
tlon  of  fish,  except  that  when  firesh  eren  greater 
Tigilance  than  for  meat  is  needed,  that  it  do  not 
become  tainted,  and  that  when  salt  it  shall  not 
mat  from  scarcitj  of  brine.  Diy  fish.  If  kept  in  a 
diy  place,  will  remain  good  fbr  years. 

The  next  chapter  will  be  dsTOted  to  the  cooking 
fii  meats  and  fish. 


BOM9BTIO  BBOSIFTB. 

Phsasamt^  Pabtbidgb,  OB  Gboxtsb  Pib.— Pick 
and  Binge  two  pheasants,  or  four  partridges  or 
grouse ;  cut  off  the  legs  at  the  knee ;  season  with 
peppeA-,  salt,  chopped  parslcT,  thyme  and  mush- 
rooms. Lay  a  veiu  steak  and  a  slice  of  ham  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish ;  put  the  partridge  in,  and  a 
pint  of  good  broth.  Pot  puff  paste  on  the  edge  of 
the  dish,  and  cover  with  the  same;  brush  over 
with  egg,  and  bake  an  hour;  or  place  them  in  a 
raised  crust. 

To  Stbw  a  Fowl  with  OnxoWs.— Wash  it  clean, 
dry  and  trues  it  as  fbr  boiling,  put  a  little  pepper 
and  salt  into  it,  rub  it  with  a  bit  of  butter,  as  also 
the  saucepan ;  put  in  with  the  fowl  a  pint  of  veal 
stock  or  water,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  turn  it  now 
and  then,  and  when  it  becomes  quite  tender,  add 
twelve  or  sixteen  small  onions,  and  let  them  stew 
for  half  an  hour ;  a  young  fowl  will  take  one  hour, 
and  an  old  one  three  hours  to  stew. 

BiOB  MufOB  PiBS.— Bij^t  pounds  of  beef,  one 
pound  suet,  two  pounds  currants,  two  pounds 
raisins,  one  half  peck  apples,  two  ounces  ground 
cloves,  two  ounces  alsplce,  one-half  ounce  mace, 
one  ounce  nutmegs,  taree-qnarter  pounds  citron, 
one-quarter  pound  cinnamon,  eight  pounds  sugar, 
half  a  gallon  sweet  cider,  six  lemons. 

Cabbot  Pibs.— Select  orange  carrots,  scrape 
and  boil  them  and  jpress  through  a  sieve ;  to  a 
pint  of  the  pulp  add  one  quart  of  milk,  six  eggs. 


two  tablespoonfhls  of  melted  butter,  one  urnted 
nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste.  Other  spices  mnj  be 
added  if  desired.    Bake  in  one  crust 

Rboipb  roB  A  LxiniCBKT.— No  better  liniment 
for  bruises,  on  man  or  beast,  was  ever  used,  thaa 
equal  parts  of  laudanum,  alcohol  and  oil  of  worm- 
wood. It  reduces  the  swelling  rapidly,  if  inflamed, 
and  removes  soreness  like  a  diarm.  The  sooner 
applied,  of  course,  the  better. 

To  Bemovb  Stains.— a  solution  of  gum  arable 
will  remove  dirt  and  stains  from  marble.  Let  it 
remain  till  it  dries,  when  It  will  peel  off  or  can  ba 
washed  off. 


wuim  Tou  wnioi 


When  the  hay  wis  mown.  Maty, 

In  lh«  v«an  long  »go, 
And  whUe  the  western  eky  was  rfiih 

With  Bunsei's  roey  glow, 
Then  hand  In  hand  oloeo  llaksd  we 

The  dewy  ricks  between. 
And  I  was  one-And*tireiity,  Kay, 

And  you  were  aeventaeiia 

Tour  volee  was  low  and  sweet,  Maiy ; 

Toor  wavy  hair  was  brown ; 
Year  cheek  was  like  tbe  wild  red  rose 

Tuat  showered  its  petals  down ; 
Toor  eyea  were  like  the  bine  speed wafli 

With  dewy  moisture  sheen, 
When  I  was  ooe-and*tweBty,  May, 

And  you  were  aeveotsan. 

The  sprfaig  was  in  our  hearts,  ICary, 

Aod  all  its  hopes  were  ours : 
And  we  were  children  in  the  fields, 

Among  the  opening  flowers. 
Ay  I  Life  waa  like  a  summer  day 

Amid  tlie  woodlands  gnm* 
For  I  was  otte*and*twenty,  May, 

And  yon  wsn  aeventeen. 

The  years  have  come  and  gone.  Uaiy, 

With  soashine  and  with  shade, 
And  silvered  is  the  silken  hair. 

That  o'er  your  shoulders  strayed 
In  many  a  soft  and  wayward  trsas 

The  roireet  ever  seen^- 
When  I  waa  ona-and- twenty,  Kay, 

And  you  were  aeventeen. 

Though  gently  changing  Time,  Kary, 

Haa  tonebed  yon  in  his  flight, 
Tour  voice  haa  still  tbe  old  sweet  tonCt 

Your  eye  tbe  old  love  liffbt: 
And  years  can  never,  never  change 

The  heart  yon  gave,  I  ween. 
When  I  was  one-aad  twenty.  May, 

And  you  were  aevaaleeB* 
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BmOH  BROtTN, ) , 


VABH  OFBBATIOBS  IV  APSUIm. 

"TIi«Blolb«eDnrin.tellmB»liir» 

Wbrn  uo  ih'j  ■oauder  deep  eiijoy. 

Do  au-ble  pmmtula  mora  dailgbt 
Thu  U»  ffrt*!)  tnif  ibM  cbaen  tba  ilfiit  r 


Rimed.  The 
Tital  Bpsrk 
rekiodlei 
the  dormvit 
Bzutencea— 
ftnd  won  all 
tbiugB  "live, 
and  more, 
imd       bare 


',  The      earth 

t  pnt«  on  her 

t  liveiy     Md 

Awtita      the 

call   of  her 

lord ;  tbe  air  breatlies  gently  od  hu  cbeek,  and 

conducta  to  hii  aeiiaea  the  warbling   of  birds 

and  the  odon  of  new-bom  herba  and  flowers ; 

the  great  eje  of  the  world  "aeea  and  ihinea" 

with  bright  and  gladdening  glancei ;  the  waters 

teem  with  life ;  man  himself  feels  the  rerivi- 

fjing  and  all-perrading  inflaence ;  and  hia 


Vltta  (ba  bilfbur  ■pMu  pf  tht  eky." 

But  this,  thongh  trae  of  April,  becaose  it 
brings  tbe  first  balmj  airs  and  barsting  flow- 
en,  ia  not  all  of  AprU.  lAke  the  shifting 
scene*  in  tbe  pathway  of  a  good  man's  lile, 
April  baa  its  donds  and  tears,  which  sacceed 
i'B  genial  anDsnine,  in  chilling  winds  or  storms 
of  snow.  Bat  tbej  are  as  evanescent  as  the 
mmth  is  fickle.  The  ali-searctmigsun,  strong 
and  fervid  in  its  new  course,  pours  its  mel'ing 
beams  npon  them,  and  they  disappear.  Then 
the  grass  spriogs  ap,  the  flowers  unfold,  the 
earth  opens  her  bosom  and  invites  man  forth 
to  scatter  seed  into  it,  in  the  hope  of  a  boun- 
tiful harvest. 

Tbe  April  work  of  tbe  farmer  is  a  sort  of 
fonndation-woti  for  all  tbe  rest  of  the  year. 
That  which  is  not  begun  cannot  be  finished. 
Seed-time  moat  be  improved,  or  harvests  will 
not  succeed.  Lata  in  the  morning,  late  all 
day-  The  laggard  has  no  pluck.  He  who 
Icada  in  the  race  is  full  of  courage.  And  so 
it  is  on  the  firm. 

April  comes  but  once  in  a  year,  and  April'i 
work  cannot  be  so  well  done  at  toy  other 
time  as  in  April.  Man  caimot  change  the 
seasons  at  bis  will,  but  mast  perform  the  work 
adapted  to  them  while  they  remun,  or  soffer 
tbe  loss  that  is  quite  certain  to  follow. 

Tbe  constant  desire  of  tbe  farmer  ia  for 
more  fertiliiing  materials  in  order  to  bring 
more  profitable  crept.    Thus  aie  two  waja. 
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of  aocomplbhing  this,  which  have  been  greatly 
overlooked. 

1.  The  working  of  the  soil.  Growing 
plants  have  many  roots,  and  as  they  increase 
in  vigor  are  constantly  throwing  oat  new 
fibres  in  every  direction.  These  fibres  are  in 
search  of  food.  If  the  food  lies  in  masses, 
only  a  few  of  the  roots  find  it  and  the  plant 
does  not  grow.  But  if  the  food  is  scattered 
about  and  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  soil  in 
a  finely  pulverized  condition  the  roots  will 
find  it  wherever  they  may  go.  A  peck  of 
ashes  may  lie  in  the  centre  of  a  square  rod  of 
ground,  and  a  few  plants  near  it  may  be  much 
improved,  while  those  on  the  outier  portions 
of  the  square  would  receive  no  benefit  at  all. 
Sctatter  the  peck  of  ashes  over  the  whole 
square  and  miz  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  and 
the  probability  is  that  every  plant  on  the 
square  will  be  essentially  benefited  by  it. 
Working  and  mingling  the  soil,  is  absolutely 
manuring  it,  because,  first,  it  enables  roots  to 
find  the  food,  and  secondly,  because  it  places 
the  soil  in  a  condition  to  be  fed  by  the  atmos- 
phere. If  three-fourths  of  all  the  substance  of 
plants  comes  from  the  air,  as  is  asserted  by 
many  scientific  men,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how 
important  it  is  that  the  soil  be  free  firom  stand- 
ing water,  is  fine,  and  all  mingled  together. 

2.  The  next  point  greatly  overlooked  is  the 
imperfect  condition  in  which  manure  is  applied 
to  the  soil.  It  is  altogether  too  coarse  and 
too  unevenly  distributed.  A  mass  of  one 
pound  weight,  finely  divided  and  mingled  with 
the  soil,  would  probably  exert  more  influence 
than  two  or  three  pounds  lying  in  lumps. 

Plants  do  not  feed  upon  substances  in  solid 
form  as  cattle  do  upon  hay  or  roots,  but  npon 
nutriment  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  and  this 
liquid  must  come  from  matter  dissolved  from 
innumerable  small  particles  which  are  lying 
about  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  way  then  to  increase  the  manure,  is  by 
a  more  thorough  breaking  and  mingling  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  fertilizing  agents  from  the 
stalls. 

The  next  important  item  in  profitable  farm- 
ing is  to  have  good  seed.  To  accomplish  this 
we  must  have  a  home-grown  product;  raise 
the  seed  ourselves  or  procure  that  grown  in 
our  own  neighborhoods  by  persons  who  under- 
stand the  business.  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marble- 
head,  in  his  excellent  report  upon  Vegetables 


to  the  Essex  County  Society  says : — * 'There 
can  be  no  good  vegetables  without  good  seed, 
and  earnestly  urges  raising  among  ourselves ; 
says  it  will  "annihilate  the  vast  intervals  that 
usually  exist  between  the  producer  and  the 
planter,  and  keep  a  wholesome  responsibility 
within  easy  access  of  the  purchaser." 

We  would  caution  all,  however,  not  to  en- 
gage in  raising  seeds,  even  for  the  use  of  a 
single  farm,  without  first  consulting  those  who 
know  what  good  seeds  are,  and  are  skilful  in 
producing  them. 

The  next  step  to  success  in  the  April  work 
is  to  sow  early.  Spring  wheat  and  oats  ought 
to  be  put  upon  soil  that  can  be  handled  so  as 
to  get  the  crop  in  by  the  middle  of  the  month, 
certainly;  by  the  10th  or  12th  would  be 
better  still.  They  need  April  influences  in 
order  to  secure  the  fullest  influences  of  May 
and  June.  And  so  of  grass  or  any  other 
seeds.  Whatever  the  period  of  sowing  is 
that  is  best  adapted  to  them,  sow  them  early 
in  that  period,  whether  it  be  April,  May  or 
July. 

Many  a  crop  is  puny  and  unsatisfactory, 
even  on  tolerably  good  land,  because  it  was 
not  seeded  in  season  to  receive  the  peculiar 
influences  it  needed  during  its  early  growth. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THB  GABBBN  IN  APRIL. 

April  brings  us,  here  in  New  England,  to 
the  commencement  of  active  out-door  opera- 
tions on  the  farm,  and  it  is  well  if  we  have  in 
the  past  months  remembered  the  garden,  and 
have  done  what  we  could  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  planting  season ;  and  it  will  be 
well  if  in  the  press  of  other  spring  woi  k,  the 
garden  is  not  neglected.  Labor  jadiciously 
laid  out  in  the  vegetable  garden  returns  a 
greater  profit  than  a  corresponding  amount 
expended  on  other  portions  of  the  farm.  Not 
only  does  labor  in  a  vegetable  garden  pay,  but 
labor  rightly  directed  in  ornamenting  the  home 
of  the  farmer  and  rural  resident,  also  pays,— 
if  not  directlv  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  same 
as  a  fine  crop  of  com,  oats  or  potatoes, — ^in- 
directly by  adding  to  the  money  value  of  a 
firm  or  place,  by  increasing  its  attractiveness. 
Not  only  this,  it  also  imparts  to  rural  life  some- 
thing of  that  attractiveness  which  draws  so 
many  to  the  more  thickly  settled  communities, 
villages  and  cities.  But  how  few  farmers  look 
upon  gardening  and  home  attractions  in  this 
light.  Their  good  wives  and  families  would 
appreciate  the  products  of  an  early,  good  gar- 
den, and  the  handsome  and  neatly  kept  sur- 
roundings of  the  house.    It  is  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  wife  and  fkmily  that  we  have  so  often 
urged  the  importance  of  the  garden,  and  again 
Bay  if  you  cuUivate  nothing  else  have  a  good 
garden.  As  a  claes,  fiurmers  are  too  much 
meat  and  meal-eaters,  and  to  whatever  else 
may  be  laid  our  lack  of  taste  for  vegetables, 
it  certainly  is  not  because  they  are  not  health- 
ful, economical  and  enjoyable  that  better  and 
fresher  vegetables  are  not  found  on  our  ta- 
bles at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  garden,  to  give  its  greatest  profit,  should 
have  a  little  variety  in  soil,  and  the  whole  of 
it  well  drained,  eiUier  naturally  or  artificially. 
It  should  also  be  protected  from  prevailing 
cold  winds.  The  soil  should  be  made  rich  and 
deep,  not  by  bringing  too  much  cold  under- 
soil to  the  top,  but  by  working  and  mixing 
with  it  suitable  fertilizers,  keeping  the  best 
soil  a*;  the  surface  and  bringing  but  a  little  of 
the  deeper  soil  up  to  become  ameliorated. 

Asparagus. — Clear  off  straw  and  litter, 
forking  in  the  fine,  usin^  care  not  to  injure 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.  A  sprinkling  of  salt 
worked  in  with  the  manure  will  be  beneficial. 

Beans. — Little  is  gained  in  hurrying  the 
.  seed  into  ihe  ground,  as  the  bean  is  a  tender 
plant,  and  will  not  endure  frosts.  The  soil 
needs  to  get  well  settled  and  warmed  before 
they  will  grow.  Prepare  poles,  if  not  already 
done.  Do  not  eut  them  too  long,  eight  feet 
is  plenty  long  enough,—  six  feet  and  a  half  out 
of  ground ;  cut  them  to  an  even  length,  and 
let  them  be  straight  and  smoothly  trimmed. 

Bests. — ^These  are  hardy,  and  the  seed  may 
be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
well.  The  seed  is  hard,  hom^,  and  is  some- 
time in  sofiening  so  as  to  germmate.  It  would 
be  well  to  separate  the  seed.  That  which  is 
generally  called  a  single  seed  is  in  reality  sev- 
eral seed  joined  in  a  bunch,  and  unless  sepa- 
rated will  grow  several  plants. 

Cabbage  Tbibe. — Borecole,  or  Curly  Kale, 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borage,  Cabbage 
and  Cauliflower,  all  are  hardy  and  will  endure, 
with  liiUe  protection,  considerable  cold,  and 
miy  be  sown  after  the  ground  is  well  settled 
and  dry,  or  may  be  sown  in  the  hot  bed,  when 
desired  for  transplanting.  All  these  make  ex- 
cellent greens  while  young. 

Cold  Frames  — Except  when  the  weather 
is  cold  or  rainy  these  may  be  lefc  open. 

Cress  (Pepper  grass.) — Sow  as  early  as 
the  soil  and  weather  will  permit,  thickly  in 
six  icich  rows.  It  soon  comes  up  and  the 
leaves  arri  fie  for  a  salad  in  a  short  time.  Give 
wa^m  soil.  * 

Gaklic. — A  vegetable  but  little  used,  yet 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  onions  in  a  milder 
shape,  ihij  may  be  desirable,  its  flavor  being 
soiucwhat  different.  Sow  seeds  in  rich,  mei- 
lo«r  ruil,  or  bCC  out  divisions  of  bulbs  six  inches 
apirt,  in  drills.     Treat  like  onions. 

Hot- Beds. — For  general  purposes  farmers 
will  lind  hot- beds  quite  as  serviceable,  made 
early  this  month  as  u  nkade  earlier.    Direc- 


tions have  so  often  been  given  for  making 
them  that  there  is  little  need  to  repeat  them 
here.  The  main  requisites  are  a  frame  and 
glazed  sash  set  over  a  bed,  two  to  three  feet 
of  manure,  for  heating  material,  covered  with 
a  few  inches  of  rich  fine  soil  to  famish  a  foot- 
hold for  the  plants,  or  to  deposit  the  seed  in. 
The  seed  should  not  be  planted  till  the  heat 
recedes  a  little  from  its  highest  point,  as  it 
will  go  to  100  degrees  or  over,  and  prove  fatal 
to  the  vitality  of  seeds. 

Leeks  — Sow  when  the  soil  is  open  and 
warm ;  the  seed  may  be  mixed  with  onion 
seed,  and  the  plants  treated  alike  till  the 
onions  are  pulled,  when  the  leeks  are  left  to 
grow^^ 

^  Lettuce. — Sow  in  hot-bed  and  in  the  open 
air  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  admit.  Varie- 
ties are  numerous  ^  some  preferring  one  to 
another,  so  different  tastes  may  be  accommo- 
dated. 

Manure. — For  the  garden  the  manure 
should  be  free  of  weed  seeds.  Compost,  sta- 
ble manure  and  muck,  half  and  half,  well  de- 
composed and  fined,  is  the  best  general  fertil- 
izer. Liquid  manure  is  one  of  the  very  best 
inducers  to  rapid  growth.  Smk  a  cask  in  the 
ground  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  but  of 
convenient  access,  and  into  it  deposit  all  the 
house  slops  and  any  other  liquid  manure. 
Keep  it  well  covered,  and  reduce  it  as  applied. 

Onioxs. — Sow  seed  in  rich  well  prepared 
soil.  Yellow  and  white  varieties  are  usually 
better  flavorecl  than  the  large  red,  but  the  po- 
tato onions  are  the  best  of  all  for  table  use. 
These  are  offsets  from  bulbs,  which  should  be 
planted  one  foot  apart  each  way,  in  rich,  mel- 
low soil,  and  the  soil  be  kept  loose  and  clean. 
Top  onions  and  * 'rareripes^'  are  set  in  similar 
soil,  three  to  six  apart,  and  rows  ten  to  twelve 
inches. 

Parsnips. — Sow  in  deep  worked,  rich  soil, 
in  drills,  eighteen  inches  apart,  thinly  covers 
ing  the  seed  half  to  three-fourths  an  inch  and 
firm  well.    The  seed  is  a  long  time  coming. 

Radishes. — Sow  in  warm,  rich  sandy  soil, 
protected  from  cold ;  water  with  liquid  mar 
uure,  to  induce  rapid  growth ;  a  slow-grown 
radish  is  usually  tough  and  woody.  Sow  seed 
in  any^  vacant  place.  Sow^t  intervals  for  a 
succession. 

Seeds. — So  far  as  possible  test  all  before 
using.  Sown  in  wet  cotton  in  a  glass  or  in 
moist  soil,  kept  warm,  they  sprout  in  a  few 
da>s,  at  most. 

Strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits  may 
now  be  planted  out,  pruned,  tied  up,  dug 
about  and  manured,  if  not  already  done. 

Tomatoes. — Sow  seed  in  hot-bed,  or  in 
boxes  of  soil,  to  be  kept  in  the  sunny  window 
of  a  warm  room.  G^p.  Grant,  Dwarf  Pro- 
lific, Crimson  Cluster,  regee  Improved,  King 
of  Tomatoes  are  the  best. 

Tools. — A  few  durable,  light  and  good  tools 
ought  to  be  an  appendage  of  every  garden. 
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and  theee  shonld  be  kept  in  perfect  working 
order.  Clean  them  ever^  time  after  being 
used,  aa  soon  as  done  with,  and  put  awajr  in 
the  tool  room,  under  cover,  where  they  will 
keep  dry.  W.  H.  Whitb. 

South  Windsor,  Conn.,  1870. 


jFar  the  New  Engkmd  Farwuer. 
ABBAiraXMBKT  OF  BiLBNB. 

DISCDB8I0N  BT  TBS  BABDOLPHi  YT.,  rABHZHS'  CLUB 

W.  W.  Walbridge.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  but  two  bams  with  basements 
within  two  miles  of  this  village.  They  are 
convenient  for  saving  manure,  and  are  eco- 
nomical because  they  afford  additional  room 
without  increased  expense  in  covering.  For- 
merly little  wAs  done  to  Qave  liquid  manure, 
now  every  good  farmer  uses  some  absorbent  to 
utilize  the  whole.  Where  one  roof  covers  all 
the  fodder  and  shelters  all  the  cattle  much 
time  is  saved  in  ''doing  the  chores.** 

Rufas  Nutting.  In  building  bams  refer- 
ence should  be  had  to  the  comfort  of  cattle 
and  the  convenience  of  those  who  tend  them. 
The  size  of  stables  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cattle  kept  in  them.  An  ani- 
mal*s  body  will  warm  a  space  containing,  five 
times  the  number  of  cubic  feet  that  its  body 
occupies.  I  would  not  heat  my  stables  to  60^ 
or  65^,  as  is  recommended  by  some,  but  would 
never  have  frost  in  them.  I  vrould  never 
allow  animals  to  stand  on  an  incUned  floor,  as 
it  is  unnatural ;  prefer  grooves  between  the 
planks  to  allow  the  liouids  to  ran  off. 

Elijah  Blodgett.  Were  I  to  build  again, 
would  clapboard  my  bam  as  much  as  my 
bouse ;  would  never  hang  a  door  on  rollers 
at  the  top,  as  they  are  continually  getting  out 
of  order ;  would  have'a  good  number  of  win- 
dows, as  light  is  conducive  to  the  thrift  of  all 
kinds  of  stock;  would  finish  off  a  root  cellar 
in  the  basement.  In  some  localities,  would 
arrange  a  driveway  over  the  beams,  but  on 
level  land  the  profit  of  this  would  not  pay  Uie 
expense  of  constraction.  Roofs  covered  with 
slate  will  last  for  generations,  but  in  these 
matters  farmers  must  be  governed  by  the 
length  of  their  puites. 

G.  F.  Nuttiog.  I  know  of  scarcely  a  bam 
in  this  vicinity  that  fairly  answers  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  built.  On  the  Winooski 
river  there  are  some  of  the  nicest  bams  to  be 
found  in  this  State.  My  ideal  bam  contains 
the  greatest  amount  of  storage  for  the  surface 
shingled,  and  has  an  upper  driveway,  that  the 
crops  may  be  pitched  down  into,  rather  than 
up  on  to  the  mow.  The  proper  arrangement 
of  the  stables  would  be  not  so  much  for  the 
convenience  of  the  stock  as  for  the  man  who 
owns  it.  Cattle  are  jast  as  comfortable  if 
their  food  is  carried  three  rods  through  the 
mud  to  them,  but  the  one  that  carries  it  is  not. 

J.  W.  Carter.  Our  bams  are  too  far  from 
our  houses ;  it  is  irksome  business  to  wada 


rods  through  the  snow  to  do  our  chores.  AH 
animals  love  the  sunlight,  and  the  more  win- 
dows the  better.  When  the  sun  shines,  mj 
lambs  crowd  together  in  it,  and  seem  reaUj 
to  enjoy  it. 

Samuel  Howard.  To  obtain  good  crops 
from  our  exhausted  soils,  we  must  save  all 
our  manures,  hence  we  must  have  basements. 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  building  a  house 
without  a  kitchen  as  a  bam  without  a  base- 
ment. It  should  be  about  eight  feet  deep, 
and  then  if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  own  a 
muck  bed,  he  can  tip  up  his  cart  and  unload 
without  danger  of  breaking  either  the  cart  or 
his  head.  I  would  not  undertake  to  fiui^h  a 
root  cellar  in  the  basement.  It  is  difiSicult  to 
make  them  sufficiently  warm  to  be  of  use ;  the 
frost  heaves  and  cracks  the  mortar ;  the  doors 
swell  and  will  not  shut,  leaving  crevices  to 
let  cold  air  in,  and  your  roots  freeze.  A  sta- 
ble for  cows  should  contain  a  platform  four 
feet  five  inches  lon^,  for  the  cows  to  stand  on, 
then  a  drop  of  five  mches ;  it  should  be  roomj 
and  well  ventilated,  not  kept  too  warm  bj 
steaming  manure  or  the  breath  of  the  cows. 

J.  Mclntyre.  Stable  floors  should  slant  a 
little  backward.  I  believe  it  natural  for  cat- 
tle to  stand  with  the  head  up  hill.  I  fre- 
quently notice  my  cows  standing  with  hind 
feet  off  the  platform,  four  inches  lower  than 
their  forward  feet ;  and  it  seems  to  rest  them. 

A  correspondent  asks  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

1st.  How  to  freeze  water  ranmng  at  the 
door  to  fill  an  ice  closet  P 

2d.  Can  anything  be  saved  by  feeding  com 
in  the  ear  to  store  cattle,  instead  of  grinding  it  P 

Sd.  Which  are  cheapest,  tin  sap  tubs  at  331 
cents  or  good  painied  wooden  ones  at  26 
cents? 

Answers  solicited,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Farmers^  Club,  Randolph,  Yt. 

J.  J,  w. 


Labor  in  Agricultural  Colleges. — 
Prof.  Johnson,  of  the  Maine  College,  says : — 
'*That  the  labor  system  is  a  benefit  to  the 
students,  is  very  apparent.  A^ide  from  the 
amount  eamed,  the  labor  performed  keeps 
up  industrious  habits,  promotes  health,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  source  of  instruction  to  the 
student,  and  prevents  that  wide  disseverance 
from  manual  labor  and  distaste  for  it  which  is 
so  observable  in  the  graduates  of  our  old  col- 
leges. Besides,  we  think  it  plainly  observable, 
that  a  few  hours  of  labor  each 'day  makes  the 
student  more  quiet  and  studious  during  the 
hours  devoted  to  study.  The  time  spent  in 
labor  would  in  most  cases  be  spent  m  idle 
talk  and. in  various  kinds  of  recreation,  per- 
haps of  dissipation.  Labor  is  the  'safety  valve* 
for  the  Qverflowing  animal  spirits.  There  has 
been  observed  a  remarkable  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  students  to  engage  in  all  tiie 
•  kinds  of  work  required  to  be  done/' 
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IAIK>WB  AJSm  8WAMPB. 

UR  fathers,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  settled  near  tide 
water,  at  Boston,  Dor- 
chester, Charlestown, 
Newton  and  Salem.  As 
their  number  increased, 
they  sent  out  parties  into 
the  surrounding  country 
to  select  suitable  places 
for  settlement.  They 
pursued  their  way 
through  pathless  for- 
ests, wading  the  swamps, 
crossing  the  bridgeless 
streams,  and  climbing  hills,  and  when  they 
Ibond  a  level  tract  cleared  of  trees,  which 
had  been  cultivated  in  com  by  the  Indians, 
they  selected  it  as  the  centre  of  a  settlement, 
eiipecially  if  it  was  near  a  stream  of  water. 
They  inferred  that  if  it  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  Indians,  it  must  be  good  land.  Did 
not  the  Indians  know  what  was  the  best  land  ? 
So  they  settled  on  the  borders  of  these  old, 
worn-out  plains,  and  planted  their  com. 

They  had  but  few  implements  and  those  of 
the  simplest  form— clumsy  hoes,  and  wooden 
•padea,  or  shovels  shod  with  iron,  were  almost 
the  only  tools  they  had. 

Of  course  their  cultivation  was  of  the  mdest 
kind,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  crops  were 
poor.  Bat  they  were  observing  men,  and  they 
aoon  learned  that  although  the  lands  they  first 
planted  were  easy  of  cultivation,  yet  they 
would  yield  but  little  reward  for  their  labor. 

As  their  means  increased  and  they  obtained 
cattle  and  horses,  and  built  themselves  ploughs 
and  carts,  they  began  to  cut  down  the  forests 
and  plant  where  the  soil  was  enriched  by  the 
decay  of  vegetables  for  centuries.  This  vir- 
gin soil  returned  large  crops,  with  even  the 
slightest  cultivation.  They  used  but  little  ma- 
nure, and  when  the  soil  began  to  show  signs 
of  being  exhausted,  they  cleared  another  field 
and  traDbfeiied  their  cultivation  to  that.  But 
as  in  every  new  country,  so  in  this,  the  process 
of  exhausting  the  soil  came  to  an  end ;  and 
farmers  learned  by  hard  expeiienoe  that  if 
they  would  have  the  soil  feed  them  they  must 
feed  it ;  yet  many  of  them  have  not  yet  learned 
this  lesson,  except  in  theory,  and  so  they  con- 
tinae  to  try  to  force  ahard,  dry  and  exhausted 


soil  to  yield  a  crop  without  furnishing  it  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

Now  Nature  has  done  better  for  them  than 
they  know.  There  is  virgin  soil  all  around 
them, — that  is,  soil  made  up  of  the  debris  of 
vegetable  matter, — that  has  not  been  exhausted 
by  constant  cropping,  accumulated  in  the 
meadows,  swamps,  and  ponds.  Almost  every 
farm  in  New  England  has  rich  mines  of  this 
material,  which  have  not  yet  been  worked,  and 
many  of  them  inexhaustible  mines,  capable  of 
making  their  owners  rich  and  thriving  farmers. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  he  who  has  a  peat 
bog  cannot  be  called  a  poor  man.  Now  thjs 
mine  of  wealth  may  be  worked  in  two  ways. 

One  way  is  to  transfer  it  to  the  dry  and  hun- 
gry soil  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  restore  the 
waste  which  has  been  caused  by  long  continued 
cropping,  either  directly,  or  by  composting  it 
with  manure  or  other  materials,  and  mix  it  with 
it  by  means  of  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  until 
a  deep  and  mellow  tilth  has  been  obtained  to 
eustain  the  growing  crops,  and  then  by  means 
of  mineral  materials,  restoring  what  the  soil 
has  lost. 

The  other  way,  and  that  to  which  we  would 
specially  call  attention  at  this  time,  is  the 
draining  and  cultivation  of  the  meadows  and 
swamps  themselves.  Turn  out  the  wora-out 
soils  to  pasture,  or  allow  them  to  grow  up  to 
wood,  and  give  your  strength  and  attention  to 
your  low  grounds,  which  have  never  yet  been 
broken  by  the  plough.  When  we.  see  a  far- 
mer employing  his  leisure  in  digging  ditches,  or 
putting  in  tiles,  or  spreading  sand  or  gravel  on 
his  meadows,  we  set  him  down  as  a  thriving 
man,  as  one  who  will  succeed.  He  knoirs 
where  his  labor  will  pay.  Most  of  these  low 
lands  may  be  drained.  Let  them  be  well  sur- 
veyed; ascertain  where  if  the  best  out-fall, 
and  how  deep  it  must  be  made,  and  then  set 
about  it  with  a  will,  even  if  the  main  ditch  haa 
to  be  made  four  or  five  feet  in  depth.  Having 
made  the  main  drain,  then  make  as  many  side 
drains  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  off  all  the 
water  standing  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
surface.  Tiles  will  be  best  in  most  cases,  for 
the  side  drains.  These  will  take  up  no  land, 
and  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  plough  and 
the  mowing  machine.  This  is  probably  the 
most  effectual  and  permanent  method  of  re- 
claiming these  lands.  The  draining  accom- 
plished, the  sabsequent  treatment  must  depend 
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upon  circumBtances.  In  some  cases,  top-dress- 
ing, seeding  and  harrowing  will  be  best.  In 
other  cases,  ploughing  and  cultivating  hoed 
crops  until  a  good  tilth  has  been  obtained. 
Where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  and  free  from 
stones  and  stumps  to  allow  of  the  free  ase  of 
the  plough,  this  will  generally  be  found  the 
best  method,  and  will  most  speedily  destroy 
the  sour  and  worthless  grasses.  The  ultimate 
object  of  reclaiming  such  lands  is  to  get  them 
into  a  condition  to  yield  large  crops  of  good 
grasses,  as  this  is  in  general  the  most  profita- 
ble use  to  whioh  they  can  be  devoted. 

During  the  process  of  reclaiming,  potatoes 
will  generally  be  found  the  best  and  most 
profitable  crop  for  cultivation.  Such  lands 
when  once  brought  into  good  grass  will  be 
found  the  most  profitable  land  on  the  farm. 

After  the  water  grasses  have  been  efifectu- 
ally  rooted  out,  they  will  not  require  frequent 
ploughing,  but  should  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion by  top-dressing  with  stimulating  manures 
as  often  as  may  be  required.  Good  loam 
composted  with  air  slacked  lime,  or  plaster, 
will  be  found  a  good  top-dressing  once  in  two 
or  three  years. 

The  products  of  such  lands  will  be  found 
the  best  means  of  enabling  us  to  keep  more 
6tock,  and  renovating  our  drier  and  worn-out 
lands,  and  upon  them  we  most  depend  for  ac- 
compli^biog  this  most  necessary  purpose.  In- 
deed we  see  no  other  means  by  which  it  can 
be  done  permanently.  Commercial  manures 
may  aid  us  in  the  work ;  but  our  old  lands 
are  exhausted  not  only  of  mineral  elements  of 
fertility,  but  of  carbonaceous  elements  as  well, 
and  they  need  a  supply  of  stable  manures  and 
decayed  vegetable  matter  to  yield  the  humus, 
the  staple  food  of  plants.  This  must  be  ob- 
tained by  feeding  to  stock  the  grasses  from 
our  low  lands,  as  the  basis  of  our  farm  improve- 
ment. To  this  we  may  add  superphosphate, 
bone,  lime,  plaster  and  ashes,  and  by  a  perse- 
vering use  of  them  we  may  again  take  large 
crops  from  lands  that  now  yield  but  a  scanty 
reward  for  our  labor.  Bat  we  must  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  first  reclaim  our  low  lands. 

These  lands,  well  reclaimed  and  enriched, 
are  the  very  best  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
strawberries,  cabbage,  celery,  and  many  vege- 
tables for  the  market,  and  the  market  gardener 
will  find  in  them  a  source  of  profit  for  which 
he  id  looking  in  vain  in  dry  and  exhausted  aoib. 


Such  lands  demand  immediate,  persistent  and 
skilful  attention,  and  it  is  through  them  that 
the  labor  of  the  farmer  is  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory reward. 


I^  the  N€w  England  Farmer, 
A  VXBMONT  FABMEB. 

Young  people  who  have  been  brought  np  on 
farms  in  New  England  are  much  in  the  habit 
of  contrasting  unfavorably  the  profits  of  the 
farm  with  those  of  the  trades  and  professions ; 
and  many  New  England  farmers  contrast  as 
unfavorably  their  advantages  with  those  of  the 
tillers  of  the  prairies  of  the  West.  They  dwell 
on  the  rouffh  surface  and  hard  soil  of  their 
farms,  and  tne  meagre  returns  which  some- 
times so  poorly  rewards  their  toil  and  risks 
and  investments,  without  duly  considering  the 
advantages  they  enjoy  of  proximity  to  mar- 
ket, variety  of  products,  good  society,  healthy 
climate,  &q.  Though  here  in  Vermont  we  are 
more  remote  from  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  than  the  farmers  in  some  of  our  sister 
States,  it  is  believed  that  the  indostty  and 
self-d^al  submitted  to  by  the  pioneer  settler 
at  the  West,  would  be  rewarded  as  richly  here 
as  there.  I  think  there  is  danger  of  indulg- 
ing these  discontented  feelings  till  we  come  to 
lose  faith  in  the  fact  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
industry,  economy  and  a  good  name  are  the 
best  capital, — ^the  surest  means  of  sucoesa; 
and  that  labor,  when  judiciously  applied  to 
farming,  is  sure  of  an  ample  reward, — ^as  aore 
and  as  ample  as  when  applied  to  the  specolft- 
live  and  distributative  departments  of  trade, 
in  which  men  hope  to  avoid  the  edict  that  *'bj 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

As  an  ezamplB  of  the  reward  which  the  soil 
of  Vermont  offers  to  the  exercise  of  persistent 
industry,  applied  and  guided  by  intelligence 
and  an  honest  and  faithful  purpose,  I  will  give 
you  a  britif  history  of  one  of  your  subscribers, 
Mr.  John  Quinlan  of  this  town. 

He  was  born  in  Tipperary  county,  Ireland. 
His  father,  several  of  his  uncles  and  other  near 
relatives  were  either  stewards  or  herdsmen  for 
laree  landed  proprietors,  and  henoe  he  was 
early  in  life  familiarized  with  stock  breeding 
and  stock  dealing,  while  his  moral  habits  were 
ii  fluenced  by  the  teachings  of  Father  Mat- 
thew, and  the  direction  of  his  mind  by  the 
eloquence  of  Daniel  O^Gonnell,  to  whom  he 
ofcen  listened. 

Coming  to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
with  scarce  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  his  good 
sense  and  mother  wit  soon  won  for  him  the 
confidence  of  men  who  were  able  and  willing 
to  give  a  good  word,  which  is  all  anybody  ever 
gave  him ;  though  I  see  I  am  about  to  perpe- 
trate an  Irish  Bull,  since  even  that  was  never 
given,  as  he  most  emphatically  earned  it  by 
his  faithfulness  and  punctuality  in  all  the  en- 
gagemtnts  of  his  early  life. 

Among  his  first  homes  about  the  time  of 
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marriage,  irhich  was  soon  after  his  majority, 
waa  the  family  of  II.  S.  Morse,  of  Sbelbnm, 
a  farmer  of  rare  taste  and  energy,  well  known 
as  President  of  the  Vermont  8.  ate  Agriculta- 
ral  Society, — with  whom  he  spent  several 
years.  He  was  next  employed  by  Hon.  Ezra 
Aleech,  one  of  the  largest  land -owners  and 
wealthiest  farmers  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 
Here  he  remained,  either  for  wages  or  as  a 
tenant,  until  afser  he  had  accumulated  not 
only  a  snug  little  sum  of  money,  but  a  house- 
ful of  promising  boys,  when  he  made  a  pnr- 
diaae  ot  a  small  piece  of  land, — less  than  fifty 
acres, — and  commenced  to  make  himself  a 
home.  Mr.  Meech  continued  to  employ  him 
to  make  large  purchases  of  live  stock  for  his 
broad  pastures,  and  with  him  he  remained  as 
a  tenant,  retaining  his  first  purchase  of  real 
estate,  until  he  had  an  opportunity  to  secure 
one  of  the  best  grazing  tracts  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood,  when  his  first  purchase  was  sold. 

With  an  invalid  wife  he  moved  on  to  his 
new  farm,  giving  shelter  to  an  older  brother 
and  family  who  had  followed  him  to  America. 
Bat  hia  prospects  were  soon  darkened  by  the 
destruction  of  his  buildings  by  fire,  which  ori- 
ginated from  a  pall  of  ashes  set  in  an  outbuild- 
ing. This  brother  lost  his  life  in  this  fire,  in 
hia  daring  attempt  to  stay  its  progress,  and  his 
sister,  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life,  rescued 
three  little  children,  so  badly  burned  that  only 
one  of  them  survived,  whicn  was  adopted  into 
the  family  of  the  bereaved  uncle. 

Notwithstanding  the  outlay  necessary  to 
provide  a  shelter  for  a  large  fdmily,  Mr. 
Qninlan  was  not  disheartened,  but  repaired 
the  wastes  of  the  fire  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
went  forward  with  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 
Soon  af^^rwards,  as  he  raised  stock  of  his 
own,  he  took  it  to  Cambridge  market,  and 
gradually  added  to  his  other  business  that  of  a 
drover,  in  which  he  of  course  met  with  the 
sharp  competition  of  those  who  were  already 
established  in  the  business,  so  far  at  least  as 
be  purchased  of  others.  But  here,  as  in  the 
management  of  his  farm,  his  good  judgment, 
indefatigable  industry,  fair  dealing  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose  secured  the  respect  of  his  as- 
sociates at  home,  on  the  road,  and  at  market. 

Without  detuling  more  minutely  his  busi- 
ness history,  we  will  merely  add  that  he  now 
owns  in  '*fee  simple^^  one  thousand  acres  of 
Champlain  Valley  soil,  embracing  meadow, 
pasture,  and  woodland,  and  that  his  home  is 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  enterpiising  communities  in  Vermont,  and 
one  which  appreciates  and  honors  him  as  a 
citizen  and  neighbor, — an  appreciation  and 
honor  that  has  been  manifested  by  entrusting 
him  with  public  business  and  ofllcial  duties. 

Though  not  sympathizing  politically  with 
the  party  in  power,  he  sent  two  of  his  sons 
into  the  army,  to  sustain  the  free  institutions 
nnder  which  he  had  so  signally  prospered. 
Adhering  to  the  religious  faith  of  his  fathers, 
he  baa  been  liberal  in  support  of  the  services 


of  the  church  in  his  neighborhood,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  grown  up  under  his  fostering 
care. 

And  now,  young  men  of  Vermont,  you  who 
have  been  brought  up  farmers,  allow  me  to 
ask  what  advantaj^s  Mr.  Qainlan  enjoyed  or 
now  enjoys,  of  which  you  are  deprived  P  And 
also.  What  do  you  think  you  will  be  likely,  to 
gain  by  changing  location  or  business  ?    w. 

CharloUe,  Vt.,  March,  1870. 


MAPUD  SUOAB  MAKING. 

The  great  secret  of  sugar  making  is  in  be- 
ing prepared  when  the  season  opens ;  so  con- 
triving the  operations  of  manufacture  as  to 
make  them  the  least  laborious ;  to  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  forest,  and  save  all  the 
sap  that  is  taken  from  the  trees.  There  is 
probably  no  greater  source  of  loss  in  sugar 
making  than  the  waste  of  sap,  and  the  waste 
usually  comes  from  leaky  store  troughs,  neg- 
lect, carelessness  in  gathering,  and  small  buck- 
ets. How  often  does  the  farmer  find,  when 
going  to  the  woods,  **every thing  running 
overP^^  How  long  they  have  been  doing  so 
is  not  known,  and  therefore  no  correct  esti- 
mate of  loss  can  be  made.  But  we  can  deter- 
mine with  some  accuracy  the  loss  attending 
the  use  of  small  vessels.  We  will  suppose 
that  in  one-half  of  the  camp  tin  pans,  jars,  or 
troughs  are  used  which  will  hold  but  six 
quarts  each,  and  in  the  remaining  half  buckets 
which  will  hold  sixteen  quarts  each.  Now, 
when  the  gathering  has  been  neglected  until 
the  larger  buckets  are  full,  which  will  ordina- 
rily occur  several  times  in  a  season,  there  has 
been  a  waste  of  ten  quarts  at  each  of  the  trees 
having  the  small  vessels,  and  supposing  that 
number  to  be  two  hundred,  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  two  thousand  quarts,  or  five  hundred 
gallons  of  sap,  which,  at  a  safe  calculation, 
would  have  made  one  hundred  and  tvoeniy-fite 
pounds  of  9ugar, 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  knew  a  man  who 
was  particularly  noted  for  the  amount  of  ma- 
ple sugar  he  made  every  season  per  tree,  so 
much  so  that  it  was  asserted  he  could  get  more 
sugar  out  of  creek  water  than  others  could 
out  of  sap.  When  this  man  was  asked  for  the 
secret  of  his  success,  he  replied,  ^* I  save  aJl 
the  sap,^"* — Ohio  Farmer. 

Metallic  Door-Mat. — A  new  door-mat 
or  scraper,  has  been  recently  invented  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  made  of  cast-iron,  steel,  or  other 
similar  metal.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  trellis, 
the  upper  edges  of  which  are  sharper  than  the 
lower.  It  can  be  laid  on  a  box,  to  receive  the 
dirt  which  falls  off  from  the  shoes.  The  op- 
enings of  the  trellis  may  be  of  various  sizes. 
The  invention  seems  likely  to  be  of  use ;  it  is 
very  simple,  and,  no  doubt,  will  remove  all 
dirt  from  shoes  or  boots  more  effectually  than 
the  ordinary  scraper. — Manufacturer  and 
Builder. 
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71m  rtitement  made  bj  J.  B.  Moore,  Eiq., 
■D  hia  easaj  on  the  culture  of  amall  fruits,  re- 
oently  publiahed  in  the  Farmer,  that  the  fruit 
growen  of  the  town  of  Concord,  situated 
twenty  miles  from  Boston,  received  the  past 
year,  after  deducting  commiMions,  about 
eight  tboniaiid  dollara,  will  be  likelj  to  tx- 
nat  the  attention  of  fannera  and  otben  in 
the  Ticimty  of  good  markets.  Mr.  Manning 
of  Reading,  Maaa.,  itat«a  that  seven  dollars 
and  Gfcj'  cents  per  bushels  were  eagerly  paid, 
fix  bottling,  by  a  Boston  Frait  Preserving 
Company,  for  a  lot  of  fifty  bnsheU  of  the 
larger  varieties  of  cnrrants,  and  thirty-five 
cents  per  quart  were  readily  obtained  for  the 
Cherry  and  La  VerMullaiie  varieties,  at  retail. 
For  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  more  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  small  fruits  by  those  within 
the  reach  of  good  markets,  we  present  this 
week  a  cut  tf  a  gooseberry,  which  was  ori- 
ginated several  years  ago  in  Hew  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. 

The  Gooseberry  likes  a  good,  deep,  moist 
soil,  says  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  Smsll  Fruit  Cul- 
torist,  bnt  one  that  is  not  really  wet.  A  rich 
toil  is  also  essential,  because  it  is  only  by 
keeping  up  a  vigorous  growth  that  large  frait 
and  abundant  crops  can  be  secured.  An  open, 
airy  situation  is  better  than  one  that  is  con- 
fined, and  in  many  sections  of  the  country  the 
north  side  of  a  hill  would  be  far  preferable  to 


a  soDthem  exposure.  The  extreme  beat  of 
lummer  has  been  the  greatest  impedim(>nt  to 
the  succeasful  cultivation  of  the  English 
Gooseberries,  and  to  counteract  this,  the  cool- 
est available  liluation  should  be  selected. 
Also,  in  enriching  the  ground,  use  no  fer- 
menting manure ;  apply  none  but  that  which  ia 
old  and  well  rotted.  Cow  manure  is  far  be^ 
ter  than  horse  manure,  particularly  on  light, 
warm  soils.  Mulching  the  plants  in  summer 
is  very  beneficial,  and  if  tin  bark  or  spent 
hops  from  a  brewery  can  be  obtained,  they 
sfaould  be  used  in  preference  to  bay  or  straw. 
Good  culture  is  required  to  produce  good 
crops,  the  same  as  wich  other  fruits. 

Mildew  is  the  great  trouble  in  growing  tbe 
gooaebeny.  Old  phtula  are  more  snbject  to 
this  disease  than  new  ones.  The  following 
remedies  are  recommended.  Scatter  flour  ^ 
sulphur  over  the  buihes  soon  after  the  berriea 
have  set,  and  repeat  the  application  occasion- 
ally nnlil  the  fmit  is  ripe.  Water  the  plant! 
with  strong  soap-suds,  or  dissolve  one  ponnd 
of  potash  in  a  barrel  of  water,  and  then  sprin- 
kle the  plants  once  a  week  with  it.  Soak 
fresh  mown  or  dry  hay  in  brine  for  hreln 
bouri ;  then  cover  the  entire  suiface  of  tbs 
soil  about  the  plants  with  this,  as  a  mulch.  If 
hops,  tan  bark,  or  other  mulch  has  pievioDsly 
been  applied,  ihen  sprinkle  it  wilb  salt;  auK 
gle  handful  to  each  plant  will  be  sufficient. 
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VABMEB'S  CONVIBIVTIOSB. 

In  MaMochnteiU — ^Kew  Hampthlre— Maine— Sffsota  of 
'— Acew  tpliit  aroQfcd^UcD  find  sew  powers  in 
thaneelvee— How  Ixisting  imprpisIoiiB  are  made  on 
the  mind— Ytflue  of  a  Kew  Hampabiie  meeting- 
Haw  pnMstlee  in  hay  making  approved— Cnpt.  Tay. 
lor^  Ktalement. 

The  winter  meetings  among  farmers  which 
haTe  been  held  in  most  of  the  New  England 
Slates,  for  several  years  past,  have  met  with 
general  favor,  and  are  producing  excellent  re- 
•dlts.  Nothing  that  has  yet  transpired,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  promotion  of  our  agri- 
cultural interests,  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  at  Amherst  last  win- 
ter, and  at  PittsGeld  the  present  season, 
brought  out  an  amount  of  talent  and  interest 
in  the  cause  that  proved  the  existence  of  an 
nnder  current  of  thought,  comparison  and  ex- 
periment, which  surprised  the  most  sanguine. 

The  meetings  of  this  season  and  of  last 
winter,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  officers  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  were  distinguished  by  the  at- 
tendance of  large  numbers  of  people,  who 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  objects 
which  were  brought  under  consideration.  All 
the  sessions  had  attentive  audiences,  and  many 
fiurmera  who  had  rarely,  or  never,  perhaps, 
fpoken  in  public,  took  part  in  the  discussions, 
and  gave  them  great  force  by  their  practical 
illnstrations  and  statement  of  experiences. 

This  single  point  accomplished,  and  no 
other  benefits  derived  from  the  gathering, 
would  have  been  one  of  signal  success.  Our 
interest  is  usually  in  matters  in  which  we  are 
personallj  engaged.  We  may  Unien  atten- 
tively to  the  eloquent  teachings  of  others, 
and  be  gratified  and  instructed,  and  bear 
away  in  the  memory  many  pleasing  and  useful 
facts,  but  they  have  little  weight  compared 
with  what  they  would  have,  were  we  in  turn, 
to  enter  the  lists  ourseWes,  express  our  own 
views  and  press  their  truthfulness  and  import- 
ance upon  others.  This  is  what  will  excite 
new  thought,  enliven  the  imagination  and  fit 
the  mind  to  be  impressed  by  facts  presented 
to  it. 

Many  a  man  has  returned  to  his  home  from 
these  winter  meetings  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  possesses  powers  unknown  to  himself 
before,  and  this  consciousness  elevates  him  in 
hia  own  estimation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his 


friends.  They  are,  to  him,  new  powers.  Of 
what  use  would  the  most  important  thought  be 
to  the  world,  if  there  were  no  power  of  ex- 
pressing it,  or  the  most  ingenious  device  for 
saving  labor,  building  houses,  or  ships,  or 
railroads,  or  anything  else?  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  late  meeting  at  Manchester  will 
be  worth  more  than  the  gift  of  $50,000  in 
gold  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State. 

The  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  at  Augusta,  last  winter,  that  at 
Bangor  in  the  autumn,  and  the  recent  meeting 
at  Lewiston,  are  all  of  the  same  character, 
and  will  have  an  immense  influenoe  upon  ag- 
ricultural interests. 

At  Lewiston  it  was  pleasant  to  observe  how 
every  department  of  the  form  found  some  able 
advocate,  and  how  thoroughly  many  theoriea 
had  been  tested,  and  were  approved  or  con- 
demned. For  two  or  three  years  past  occa- 
sional paragraphs  have  appeared  in  Uie  papers, 
stating  that  grass  which  is  merely  wilted  may 
be  housed  and  preserved  in  good  condition, 
and  that,  so  cured,  it  retains  its  grass  qualitieSf 
and  is  some  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  when  cured  in  the  old  way. 

It  was  not  generally  supposed  that  this  new 
process  had  been  thoroughly  tested  by  any 
New  England  farmer,  or  that  the  practice 
^would  ever  become  general.  But  in  the  meet- 
ing at  Lewiston,  a  dozen  persons  expressed 
their  belief  that  this  process  was  the  true  one^ 
and  stated  their  experiences  in  curing  grass 
in  this  way.  Some  of  them  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  curing  their  grass  so  for  years. 
One  of  them  Capt.  Taylor,  of  Winthrop,  as 
may  be  seen  by  our  report  of  the  meeting, 
gave  minute  details  of  his  hay- making  for  ten 
years  in  succession,  and  after  all  this  experi- 
ence, stated  that  grass  cured  by  wilting  only, 
and  then  stowed  in  large  quantities  in  tight 
bams,  is  worth  twenty  five  per  cent,  more 
than  grass  made  into  hay  in  the  old  way. 

In  a  similar  nuinner  the  modes  of  managing 
several  other  crops  passed  under  review,  and 
old  and  new  practices  were  compared,  and  ap- 
proved or  condemned  according  to  the  con- 
victions of  the  speaker. 

We  trust  these  meetings  will  be  continued. 
They  have  not  yet  reached  the  class  that  needs 
their  influences  most.  Progressive  men,  those 
who  make  the  same  number  of  acres  support 
one  more  animal  each  succeeding  year,  who 
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read  books  and  newspapers  which  treat  of 
their  profession  and  areprond  of  their  calling, 
have  made  up  most  of  the  audiences  so  far. 
The  good  influence  of  these  winter  meetings 
must  be  extended,  until  the  most  indifferent 
now,  shall  become  among  the  most  zealous. 


ISmW  PUBLICATIONS. 

eEVKiiTH  Ahvual  Keport  of  the  Traateea  of  the 
MiieMMshneettii  Agrlcalmral  College,  J^na  *ry,  1870. 

To  an  encouragiog  and  hopeful  review  of  the 
past  years'  operations  of  this  institution,  are 
added  a  Catalogue  of  Trustees,  Overseers, 
Faculty  and  Students,  the  Course  of  Study  and  In- 
struction, Financial  Statement,  &c.  The  Junior 
class  numbers  35,  the  Sophomore  41,  the  Fresh- 
man 24,  Select  Class  19;  total  119.  While  it  is 
regarded  as  desirable  that  the  students  should  go 
through  the  regular  four  years'  course  of  study, 
provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  do  so,  in  any  of  the  studies  for  which 
they  are  qualified,  during  a  single  term  or  longer, 
as  they  please.  We  think  this  is  a  very  important 
feature  in  the  college.  To  a  great  number  of  far- 
mers' boys  the  college  thus  becomes  practically 
an  academy  or  high  school.  Here  one  can  spend 
the  winter  month^f,  or  any  other  time  at  his  com- 
mand, and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  apparatus, 
the  professors,  the  lecturers,  &c.,  which  the  insti- 
tution affjrds,  and  thus  with  littlo  expense  of 
monej  or  time,  may  have  put  into  his  hands  the 
«key  to  the  duor  of  icnowlcdge,"  which  President 
Clark  says  in  his  report  is  the  great  ottject  of  all 
instruction  in  the  college ;  or  at  least  may  get  the 
key  to  the  door  of  some  particular  branch  of 
knowledge.  If  a  young  man  wishes  for  the  key 
to  the  door  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Ooessmann  will  re- 
view bis  lessons  and  illustrate  the  principles  of 
the  science  in  the  college  laboratory ;  if  ho  would 
open  the  door  that  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals.  Prof.  Law  will  di- 
rect and  aid  his  studies  by  all  the  appliances  en- 
joyed by  those  who  pursue  the  regular  course;  if 
he  wants  instruction  in  Botany,  President  Clark 
himself  offers  his  services  as  instructor,  with  the 
use  of  an  extensive  herbarium  and  of  the  Dnrfee 
plant'house,  with  about  one  thousand  live  and 
growing  specimens ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  to 
those  who  debire  to  make  a  specialty  of  any  other 
science  embraced  in  the  regular  course. 

The  students  of  the  regular  classes  are  required 
to  work  six  hours  a  week  without  compensation, 
and  are  allowed  to  work,  at  ten  to  twenty  cents  an 
hour,  as  much  as  they  please,  provided  their  stud- 
ies are  not  neglected. 

Among  the  results  of  ordinary  operations  on  the 
college  farm  of  384  acres,  during  the  past  year. 
President  Clark  mentions  the  laying  down  to  grass 
of  at)out  fifteen  acres,  the  hay  crop  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of 
corn,  six  hundred  of  oats,  and  six  hundred  of  po- 


tatoes. The  College  now  owns  good  specimens  of 
the  four  principal  breeds  of  cattle.  The  Short- 
?iom8  are  represented  by  a  bull,  Mountain  Lad, 
bred  by  Augustus  Whitman,  of  Fitchburg ;  a  oow. 
Young  Acacia,  bred  by  G.  Munson,  of  Hunting- 
ton ;  a  heifer,  Tarico  67th,  fh>m  the  herd  of  PaoU 
Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley ;  and  another.  Autumn 
Rose,  from  that  of  Phlneas  Stedman,  of  Chioopee. 
The  Devons  are  fh>m  the  stock  of  E.  H.  Hyde,  of 
Stafford,  Conn.,  and  consist  of  a  bull,  General 
Lyon,  and  two  cows,  Gem  8d  and  Winona  id. 
The  Ayrthires  are  a  bull,  Colfax,  bred  by  H;  S. 
Collins,  of  ColliDsviUe,  Conn. ;  and  a  heifer,  Lulie, 
bred  by  H.  F.  Hills,  of  Amherst.  The  Jeraeyg  con- 
sist of  a  bull,  Essex,  from  the  herd  of  Charles  G. 
Loring,  of  Boston ;  a  bull  calf,  Enterprise,  bred  by 
James  Thompson,  of  Nantucket ;  and  a  cow,  Lucy, 
from  the  stock  of  Henry  Cobb,  of  Amherst.  Be- 
sides the  above-named,  thoroughbred  animals,  the 
College  has  about  forty  natives,  mosily  cows,  and 
steers  designed  for  slaughter.  There  are  also 
upon  the  farm  twenty -five  fine  Southdown  sheep, 
fh>m  the  stock  of  Thomas  Buffnm,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  twenty-four  swine  of  the  Suffolk,  Berk- 
shire and  Chester  County  breeds.  The  teams 
consist  of  two  pairs  of  oxen  and  five  horses. 

Much  other  work  has  been  done  in  underdrain- 
ing,  road-making,  planting  trees,  vines,  &c. 

Students  pay  term-bills  to  the  amount  of  ^64 
per  annum,  and  the  absolute  necessary  cost  of  a 
residence  at  the  institution  for  a  year,  aside  flrom 
clothing,  it  is  stated,  will  not  exceed  $250. 

The  AmsiCAH  Hekd  Book,  oontaining  Pedigrees  of 
Bbort- horned  O-iitle,  with  Introductory  Notes,  by 
Lewis F.  Allen.  Vol. IX.  Parti.— Bolle;  PartU— 
Cows.    Buffalo :  Warren,  Johnson  ft  Co.    1870. 

The  disposition  that  has  been  manifested  1^ 
agricultural  societies  to  confine  their  premiums 
for  thoroughbred  stock  to  animals  with  a  herd- 
book  pedigree,  and  the  superior  price  which  such 
animals  command,  will  undoubtedly  excite  a 
greater  interest  in  herd-books  than  has  her^ofova 
been  manifested  by  cattle  breeders.  The  present 
volume  contains  about  5386  pedigrees,  a  much 
larger  number  than  any  previous  volume,  and 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
English  Herd-book.  American  Short  horn  breed- 
ers are  congratulated  on  the  increasing  popularity 
and  profitableness  of  their  herds,  and  Mr.  Allen 
says,  "It  has  been  conclusively  ascertained  that 
our  American  breeders  have  fully  maintained,  if 
not  improved  the  quality  of  their  stock  over  those 
of  the  same  tribes  and  strains  of  blood  retained  in 
England.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  among  Eng- 
lish breeders  have,  in  several  instances,  sent  to 
America  for  Animals  descended  firom  some  of 
their  own  choice  tribes,  years  ago  imported  here, 
with  which  to  re  invigorate  the  blood  of  their  na- 
tive herds.  Such  facts  settle  the  question,  not 
only  of  the  adaptability  of  our  oonntry  to  the  in- 
crease and  thrift  of  the  cattle  themselves,  but  that 
our  American  breeders  possess  the  skill  and  ability 
to  develope  them  in  all  the  nobility  and  excel- 
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lence  of  which  their  race  is  susceptible.  So 
well  established  have  become  their  merits  in 
all  parts  of  our  coontiT'  where  good  grasses 
aboand,  that  no  hesitation  is  now  indulged  by 
those  who  want  the  best  breed  of  cattle  for  gen- 
eral porposes,  to  select  the  Short-horn  as  fitted 
for  their  nses.  The  flxtare  demand  for  them, 
as  our  broad  Western  coontry  increases  in  set- 
tlevent  and  enHiTation,  must  be  almost  illimit- 
able. Ke^er  were  the  prospects  for  their  sale  so 
promising  as  now." 

Ths  ABfERicAK  BoTAHiBT  AVD  Flobist:  Ineln^lDg 
LersAna  u,  tbe  B  mctiire,  Life,  and  Growth  of  PiaDta ; 
together  with  a  Simple  Analytical  Flora,  deaeriptive 
of  the  Native  and  OaltlTsted  Plants  growinK  in  the 
Atlantio  division  of  the  Am(>rlcan  Union.  By  AX 
^onao  Wood,  A.  IC.,  Anihnr  of  the  Olaat  book  of 
Botany,  ftc.  A.  B.  Barnes  &  Co.  New  York  and 
Chicago.    1870.    6M  pag^s,  price  $2.fiO,  poat-paid. 

Oar  acqaaintance  with  the  author's  Class  Book 
of  Botany,  and  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  indus- 
try and  deTOtion  to  his  favoiite  science,  have  pre- 
pared ns  for  a  fayorable  opinion  of  the  more  elab- 
orate Yolume,  of  which  the  above  is  the  title-page. 
By  aroiding  repetitions  and  otherwise  economiz- 
ing space,  it  was  his  purpose  in  preparing  this 
work  to  famish  the  student  in  botany  with  a  com- 
plete mannal  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary 
duodecimo  volume.  Nearly  4000  species  of  plants 
are  defined,  and  the  text  is  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  cuts.  The  volume  is  supplied  with 
Latin  and  English  indexes,  glossary,  &c 


For  the  N^eto  England  Farmer, 
•*TlSBBITOBIAIi  SXPAJTBION." 

The  time  has  come  when  such  books  as 
*'Ten  Acres  Enough^'  seem  to  be  considered 
all  '^bosh,^*  and  we  see  the  notice  of  a  books 
taking  off  the  absurdities  of  such  writers, 
entitled  *^Five  Acres  Too  Much.^' 

While  the  impracticability  of  the  teachings 
of  these  writers  is  evident,  the  impracticability 
of  making  it  profitable  to  cultivate  so  much 
land  as  we  do,  in  the  manner  we  do,  is  still 
more  apparent.  Another  fact  is  also  apparent, 
-^that  an  entire  change  in  our  farm  operations 
is  required  to  make  farming  a  respectable 
business,  when  farms  are  offered  at  less  than 
their  buildings  are  wordi,  and  that  upon  a 
glutted  farm  market ;  while  about  every  boy 
who  ^*knows  enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains,'' 
leaves  the  worn-out  ancestral  acres  for  some 
mercantile,  mechanical,  or  professional  calling. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  suggestive  arti- 
cle from  an  1866  Farmkb.  I  can't  tell  the 
exact  date,  as  the  article  was  cut  out.  It  is 
entitled  ''Farming  on  a  Small  Scale,"  by  which 
the  author,  'T.  C.  S.,"  East  Bethel,  Vt.,  evi- 
dently meant  cuUivating  a  small  surface ;  as  I 
judge  tbe  profits  were  larger  than  most  of  our 
**large  farmers"  can  obtain.  **F.  C.  S."  did 
not  give  his  neighbor's  name,  as  that  modest 
individual  preferred  hiding  his  light  under  a 
buahel.  But  here  is  what  he  says :  *'His  farm 
consists  of  only  seven  acres,  yet  the  produce 
of  that  seven  acres"  (he  says  nothing  about 


pasturing)  *'last  winter,  carried  through,  in  the 
best  manner,  forty  sheep,  two  cows,  one  horse, 
and  he  thinks  be  had  hay  enough  left  to  have 
wintered  two  cows  more.  This  winter  he  has 
fifty-two  sheep,  one  horse,  one  cow,  and  one 
yearling,  while  one  acre  of  bis  land  was  laid 
down  to  grass  so  late  this  spring,  that  it  pro- 
duced nothing,  no  grain  being  sown."  And 
he  goes  on  with  some  of  the  details  of  his 
management.  (Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  repub- 
lish that  article,  Messrs.  Editors?)  And 
wouldn't  it  be  well  to  hear  from  you,  now, 
Mr.  "P.  C.  SP"  ''Such  farmers,"  says  •*Re- 
marks,"  "are  the  pride  of  New  England." 

In  the  September  No.  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly t  in  an  article  entitled  "Confucius  and 
the  Chinese,"  the  author,  probably  Mr.  C.  C. 
Coffin,  says :  "Farms  are  small,  of  one  or  two 
acres ;  and  each  family  raises  on  its  farm  all  it 
consumes."  In  regard  to  the  strict  correct- 
ness of  all  these  statements,  doubts  may  be  en- 
tertained by  some;  and  no  one  wishes  the 
people  of  this  country  to  come  down  to  the 
Chinese  standard  of  living.  Still,  in  the  main, 
these  statements  are  doubtless  correct,  and  it 
requires  something  to  live,  even  in  China ;  and 
instances  can  be  pointed  out  in  every  town, 
where  immense  crops  are  raised  from  a  small 
farm,  with  more  profit  than  is  obtained  from 
much  larger  ones. 

However,  tbe  question  is  not  altogether 
"what  size  shall  a  farm  be,"  but  rather  "to 
bow  high  a  state  of  fertilization  and  cultivation 
should  a  farm  be  carried  ?"  One  man  may 
be  able  to  carry  on  advantageously  a  hundred 
times  more  business  than  another;  and  one 
piece  of  land  may  have  a  soil  which  will  make 
a  higher  state  of  cultivation  more  profitable  than 
another.  A  very  le  chy  soil  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  manured  less  heavily  than  a  more 
retentive  one,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  fer- 
tilizing properties  contained  in  the  former  are 
more  nkely  to  be  carried  below  the  reach  of 
plant  roots.  Such  soils  may  be  manured 
lightly  and  often,  and  medium  crops  obtained 
with  greater  profit,  than  by  the  process  of  very 
heavy  manuring,  and  larger  crops.  At  the 
same  time  most  of  our  cultivated  soils  may  be 
made  to  produce  very  heavily,  with  more  profit 
from  an  acre  with  a  double  crop,  than  from 
two  with  a  smgle  one. 

Now,  suppose  I  have  a  three  acre  lot,  the 
soil  being  alike  throughout,  naturally;  and 
with  a  faU  average  capacity  for  the  production 
of  grass.  Supposing  the  lot  to  be  equally  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  we  will  say  that  one  of 
the  acres  yields  two  tons  of  hay,  while  each  of 
the  other  two,  yields  only  one  ton ;  that  is, 
two  tons  to  both.  Meanwhile  the  proportion 
of  the  different  elements  contained  in  the 
fertilizing  materials  used  is  the  same,  and  such 
as  to  fit  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  grass,  and 
also  to  produce  a  permanent  fertility  of  the 
soil — not  like  some  of  our  concentrated  ma- 
nures, which  cause  the  production  of  a  few 
immense  crops,  to  the  injury  of  the  land. 
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Then,  suppose  I  cultivate  the  soil  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  whole  field  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  maintaining  each  part  in  its 
present  state  of  product iveness,  annually  tak- 
ing my  two  tons  of  hay  from  the  best  one  acre, 
and  the  same  from  the  other  two ;  which,  I 
ask,  would  yield  the  most  net  profit;  the 
one  acre  yielding  the  heavy  cix>p,  or  the  other 
two,  bearing  only  an  equal  amount. 

I'he  two  acres,  as  they  stand,  may,  indeed, 
be  of  more  value  than  Uie  one  acre ;  as  each 
of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  other  at  a  cost  which  wDl 
leave  a  profit  sufiicient  to  make  them  so ;  but 
this  does  not  interfere  with  the  application 
of  the  principle. 

The  one  acre  requires  less  cost  for  fencing. 
The  toughness  of  the  sward,  may,  indeed, 
make  it  harder  to  plough,  according  to  its 
size ;  but  the  whole  expense  is  less.  The  se- 
curing of  the  two  tons  from  the  one  acre,  is 
at  less  cost  than  from  the  two  acres.  The 
amount  of  seed  required  is  less,  for  the  same 
ntrfcKB,  even,  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  and  the 
cost  of  sowing  proportionately  small.  Then 
there  is  the  saving  m  removing  stones,  and, 
in  fact,  a  saving  in  about  every  one  of  the  de- 
tails connected  with  the  business.  If  we  were, 
however,  to  come  to  the  false  conclusion  that 
the  profits  of  the  two  parts  of  this  field  were 
alike,  we  should  then  want  to  know  what  were 
the  costs  of  the  two,  including  that  of  pur- 
chase, aqd  of  cultivation,  up  to  the  time  of 
getting  them  into  their  present  state. 

The  cost  of  land,  and  of  seed,  and  the  la- 
bor of  going  through  all  the  details  except  the 
application  of  manure,  would  be  less  on  the 
single  acre.  The  amount  of  manure  and  its 
cost  would  be  greater.  We  think  the  differ- 
ence, on  the  whole,  woold  be  small,  in  an  av- 
erage of  cases. 

But  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  buy  just 
such  a  farm  as  we  want,  and  we  sometimes  in- 
herit, or  somehow  get  a  few  barren  acres, 
which  may  be  so  mixed  up  with  the  good  as 
not  to  be  easily  separated,  while  a  mortgage 
and  other  incumbrances  may  hinder  our  pros- 
perity. 

If,  with  all  these,  a  not  very  hardy  physical 
constitution  is  ours,  we  may  be  led  to  study 
economy  as  it  relates  to  the  saving  of  labor, 
and  the  getting  of  a  fair  remuneration  for  the 
capital — lime  is  money — expended  on  the  soil. 
And  we  may  conclude  that  millions  of  acres  in 
New  England  are  pastured,  and  otherwise  cul- 
tivated, at  a  loss.  Also  that  it  is  better  to  let 
much  of  our  poorest  land  grow  up  to  wood, 
and  thus  get  a  sure,  though  a  slow  profit, 
while  time,  labor  and  manure,  are  concen- 
trated in  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  better 
part. 

The  same  general  principles  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  keeping  of  stock.  Much  of  our 
poor  ktock  should  be  rejected  and  the  rest 
kept  better.  A  man  may  feed  a  cow  just 
enough  to  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  her,  without 


^tting  anything  from  her,  or  in  any 
mg  her  value.  Up  to  this  point,  we  all  feed  oixr 
cows  at  a  dead  loss.  Be}ond  it,  if  fed  prop- 
erly, we  feed  to  a  profit,  if  there  is  any  profit 
anywhere !  What  stock  you  keep,  keep  well, 
and  keep  no  more  than  you  can  so  keep. 

You  may  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  juvt 
enough  to  get  crops  which  will  barely  pay 
you  for  all  the  capital  you  invest  on  it.  All 
below  this  point  is  a  dead  loss.  If  anywhere* 
the  net  profit  is  in  cultivating  your  soil  to  a 
higher  degree.  As  your  means  increase,  in- 
crease your  stock  as  you  can,  and  keep  it  wdl. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  cultivated  land. 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers,  who,  had 
they  bought  small  instead  of  large  farms,  and 
kept  their  encumbrtooes  redu(^,  and  also 
kept  a  small  number  of  cattle,  and  made  tho 
best  of  what  they  had,  would  have  made  larger 
net  profits,  and  been  richer  men,  while  they 
and  their  families  would  have  had  more  time 
for  recreation  and  for  mental  improvement, 
and  been  blessed  wiUi  more  of  the  comforts 
of  life ;  and  their  sons  would  not  have  aban- 
doned the  farm  for  easier  and  more  profitable 
employment. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  bet- 
ter quality  of  crops  where  grown  luxuriantly. 
John  Johnston,  the  great  western  New  York 
farmer,  is  reported  as  having  said  that  the 
same  weight  of  hay  from  luxuriant  grass  ii 
more  valuable  than  that  of  a  light  growth. 
And  I  think  reason  teaches  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine.  Of  course,  luxuriant,  heavy  crops 
must  be  cut  when  young,  fine  and  tender,  so 
that  the  hay  will  be  succulent  and  digestible, 
and  before  the  sugar  and  starch  made  up  from 
the  carbon  of  the  plant  have  become  changed 
to  woody  fibre.  The  crops  from  a  grass  field 
may  be  often  taken  off  at  two  cuttings  instead 
of  one,  to  a  much  greater  advantsge.  Our 
grain  crops  are  also  of  better  quality  from 
soil  well  enriched  with  organic  plant  food,  and 
not  too  much  strongly  ammoniated  manure, 
which  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
tends  more  to  the  production  of  straw  than  of 
seed. 

The  same  majr  be  said  of  potatoes.  Min^ 
eral  manures  like  ashes,  planter,  salt,  bone, 
&c.,  do  not  cause  them  to  rot.  Probably 
Prof.  Yille^s  statement,  that  a  lack  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  of  potash,  and  too  much 
nitrogen,  caused  the  rotting  of  potatoes,  is 
about  comet.  An  extensive  use  of  absor- 
bents under  our  cattle,  which  no  good  farmer 
neglects,  is  a  great  economizer  of  fertilizing 
material,  and  a  partial  correcter  of  these  evils. 

So  we  see  judicious,  as  well  as  high  manur- 
ing is  required.  Another  disadvantage  of 
poor  manuring  is,  we  have  small  potat4>es,  and 
other  refuse  crops,  which  are  worth  far  lesa 
by  the  quantity  than  the  larger  and  better 
productions  of  highly  fertilised  soils. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  cultivation  of  our  soils  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  in  the  equaliza- 
tion of  oar  crops  for  the  various  purposes  of 
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rammer  and  of  winter  feed,  the  practice  of 
the  soiling  of  cattle  comes  in,  to  a  greater  or 
lew  degree.  Many  of  as  can  winter  more 
stock  Uian  we  can  pastare.  It  is  not  neces- 
mrj  to  soil  wholly  to  correct  this  evil,  or  to 
hire  pastoring  in  order  to  nse  np  our  winter 
feed  at  home ;  bnt  onr  cows  can  be  fed  in  the 
stall,  and  their  manure  saved  during  a  part  of 
each  day,  in  summer.  The  summer  manure  is 
of  more  value  than  that  made  during 
other  season  of  the  year.  There  are  many 
farmers  in  this  region  who  have  good  soils 
near  their  buildings,  neglected  and  profitless, 
who  drive  their  cattle  to  and  from  distant 
pastures  daily,  where  the  feed  is  poor  both  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

No  wonder  the  bovs  leave  the  fSum,  and  that 
it  is  finally  sold  at  less  than  the  bufldings  are 
worth.  No  wonder  that  such  a  system  of  far- 
miog  has  made  many  an  honest,  hard  working, 
temperate,  frugal  family,  to  live  in  poverty 
all  their  days. 

O,  that  we  could  honor  our  father  and 
mother  that  our  days  might  be  long  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  our  God  giveth  us,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  feel  that  we  were  dese- 
crating their  memory  by  improving  our  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  as  mechanics  have  im- 
proved the  various  arts. 

Why  is  it  that  the  fanner  is  so  conservative  P 
Let  us  take  the  stone  out  of  the  bag. 

From  one  who  has  had  sad  experience,  and 
is  trying  to  improve,  without  leaving  the  farm. 

FratSdiny  Mass.,  1870.  b.  a. 


improvements  on  his  farm  as  so  much  labor 
spent  in* vain.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  farming, 
but  his  faith  in  it  points  to  fairer  skies,  rich«)r 
soils,  and  broader  fields  thsn  those  he  has 
been  accustomed  to. — Prairie  Farmer, 


BOMS  OTHXB  BUBIBnCBB  OB  FImAOB. 

Of  all  the  men  who  till  the  soil,  the  man  who 
don*t  expect  to  farm  it  long,  is  by  far  the 
poorest  specimen.  His  fences  are  down,  his 
Ireaky  cattle  run  at  large ;  while  the  seeds  of 
his  foul  weeds  are  blowing  over  all  his  neigh- 
bors^ fields.  He  is  always  ready  to  borrow 
farming  tools,  but  never  ready  to  return  them. 
His  place  is  an  eyesore  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  his  example  is  to  be  dreaded  by  every 
thrifty  farmer  who  has  sons.  A  sailor  who 
engages  in  a  mutiny  at  sea  is  not  more  to  be 
feared  by  his  associates,  than  is  such  a  man 
Half  a  dozen  such  men  in  a  neighborhood  will 
do  much  to  demoralize  a  whole  community  of 
fiumers. 

Next  to  the  man  who  don^t  expect  to  farm 
it  long,  the  man  who  expects  soon  to  change 
bis  location  is  the  poorest  farmer  that  we  know. 
He  is  likely  to  let  everything  go  to  rack  and 
ruin.  He  has  got  his  mind  tixed  on  a  location 
where  crops  grow  with  little  or  no  labor  being 
bestowed  on  them,  and  thinks  to  till  fields  on 
which  an  enemy  has  sowed  no  tares.  He  can^t 
be  expected  to  trim  fruit  trees,  or  to  fuss 
with  grape  vines,  when  some  one  else  is  to 
eat  the  fruit  that  is  to  grow  thereon.  He 
expects  to  be  a  farmer  all  his  days,  perhaps, 
but  he  is  tired  of  his  present  location,  and 
eoonfta  all  the  labor  spent  in  making  lasting 


Jbr  the  New  England  Farmur* 
THB  8NOW  FXiAKlL 

BT  ISAAC  W.  BAXBOBW. 

O'er  the  meadow  and  the  hill-ilde. 
On  the  mouDtain  ud  the  plain, 

LJjthUy  falls  the  fleecy  tnow-flake. 
Falls  to  liae  from  Earth  again. 

Happy  in  its  etaiDleee  virtue. 
Crystal  wanderer,  clad  with  graee; 

Haviog  for  ita  ateed  the  North- wind, 
Searching  every  idle  place,— 

Xvery  place  in  the  dominion 
Of  the  Frost- king  and  hia  reign, 

Hf^here  the  mighty  lakea  and  rivers 
Grope  heneath  hia  ley  chain. 

There  in  niimhera  vaat  and  conntleis, 
Thonaands,  miUiona,  by  the  way; 

OlotlilDg  Berth  in  spotleae  beaoty, 
Gathered  hoata  of  anow*flakee  lay^— 

Lay  a  bletaing  to  the  Earth- world, 
Shielding  it  from  Winter'a  ating, 

Till  the  march  of  Time  advancing, 
Ushers  in  the  reign  of  Spring, 

■■  < 

FATTENING  OATTIiB. 
Mr.  Bela  S.  Hastings,  whose  name  is  fa- 
miliar  to  the  readers  of  onr  Cattle  Market 
Reports,  as  one  of  the  leading  drovers  from 
Vermont,  gave  his  experience  and  observation 
in  relation  to  fattening  stock  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Caledonia  County  Farmers^  Club : — 

He  said  the  main  object  of  the  fanner  was 
to  get  the  most  out  of  his  fodder.  It  does 
not  pay  to  feed  grain  to  a  poor  creature,  one 
that  does  not  take  on  flesh  rapidly.  Farmers 
will  do  better  to  dispose  of  such  stock  for 
what  it  will  bring,  and  procure  animals  of  good 
style.  He  believed  that  one-half  of  the  graip 
fed  was  wasted  by  not  being  fed  to  good  cattle. 
Another  important  point  is,  farmers  do  not 
feed  heavy  enough.  He  would  commence 
with  as  much  feed  as  they  could  bear  at  first, 
and  then  increase.  In  feeding  twelve  quarts 
of  meal,  the  last  four  quarts  are  worth  twice 
as  much  as  the  first  four  for  fattening  pur- 
poses. Some  farmers  complain  that  they  do 
not  get  pay  for  the  grain  they  feed  out,  but  he 
had  noticed  that  it  was  only  those  who  fed 
light  that  thus  complained.  Whether  the  ani- 
mal was  to  be  fed  a  short  or  a  long  time,  he 
would  recommend  heavy  feeding. 

Mr.  Hastings  said  he  knew  of  nothing  bet- 
ter than  com  meal.  The  cob  is  worth  but  lit- 
tle, if  anything.    Those  persons  of  whom  he 
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purchased  fat  stock,  wbo  were  the  most  sue- 
cesbf  ul  and  made  it  mot»t  pro6tabIe,  were  those 
who  fbd  meal  largely.  If  a  farmer  has  pota- 
toes or  other  roots  it  is  well  enough  to  feed 
thete  in  part,  but  a  farmer  will  do  better  to 
exchange  some  of  his  roots  for  corn,  than  to 
feed  rootj  altogether.  It  is  important  to  feed 
regulaily  and  not  too  often,  as  the  stock  will 
eat  and  lie  down  and  ruminate.  It  is  better  to 
feed  cattle  but  three  times  a  day,  and  sheep 
but  once. 


MUiIiBT. 

The  Bural  New  Yorker  gives  the  following 
statement  by  Mr.  Whitman  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Herkimer  County,  New  York  Farmers^ 
Club  :— 

Millet  may  be  sown  in  June,  after  the  time 
for  planting  com,  or,  indeed,  that  for  any 
other  crop  except  buckwheat.  It  produces  an 
excellent  }  ield,  both  of  stalk  and  grain,  and 
cattle  like  it  better  than'  hay.  The  seed  is 
particularly  relished  by  fowls,  and  it  was  a 
profitable  crop  to  grow  for  this  purpose  alone. 
He  said  we  have  occasion  many  times  to 
break  up  lands  late  in  the  beason.  Corn  and 
other  grain  crops  are  not  unf'equently  de- 
stroyed at  a  time  when  it  would  be  too  late  to 
re-plant.  In  such  cases  millet  could  be  used 
as  a  late  crop  with  the  be^t  results.  He  found 
the  average  yield  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
to  twenty  five  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and 
one  and  a  half  tons  of  straw,  afcer  the  seed 
was  taken  out. 

He  always  made  a  point  of  cuttin|(  millet 
while  the  stalk  is  green,  and  when  harvested 
in  this  way  cattle  prefer  it  to  hay.  It  grows 
to  a  good  height,  reaching  to  the  shoulder, 
and  may  be  cradled  and  bound  like  ^rain. 
Mr.  W.  said  he  bad  not  been  very  particular 
in  taking  all  the  seed  from  the  straw ;  he  did 
not  care  to  do  that.  His  usual  course  was  to 
throw  the  bundles  on  the  floor,  beating  out  the 
seed  that  would  shell  readily  with  the  flail. 
The  straw,  with  the  remaining  seed,  was  then 
fed  to  his  cows,  and  ic  produced  the  very  best 
results.  In  feeding  millet  to  domestic  ani- 
mals he  had  not  found  it  objectionable  in  any 
case  except  when  used  for  horses.  The  seed 
was  too  lich  and  oily  for  this  purpose,  and, 
as  he  thought,  was  the  occasion  of  horses  pass- 
ing too  much  urine. 


fill  the  space  from  this  plank  to  the  forward 
part  of  the  stall  with  sawdust  or  some  simikr 
material  to  a  depth  of  about  four  iAches — m 
level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  plank.  B^ 
this  arrangement  the  excrements  and  nrine 
are  mostly  dropped  behind  the  plank  in  the 
walk,  leaving  a  high,  dry  and  warm  bed  for  the 
animal.  It  is  as  easy  for  her  feet  as  though 
she  stood  upon  the  sod  of  mother  earth — as 
warm  a  bed  as  down  to  a  human  being. 

I  have  haa  the  fixtures  in  use  about  a  month, 
and  to-day  the  hams  and  flanks  of  my  cows 
and  calves  are  as  clean  and  dry  as  in  the  sam- 
mer.  About  once  a  week  there  needs  an  ad- 
dition of  sawdust  to  the  bed.  Just  the  com- 
fortable looks  of  the  cattle  in  an  evening  when 
they  are  reposing  upon  their  comfortable  bed 
is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  fixture.— 
W.  H.  Ccmjuld,  in  Western  Farmer. 


Comfortable  Stalls  for  Cattle. — ^One 
of  the  most  disagreeable  chores  a  farmer  boy 
has  to  do  id  to  bit  down  to  milk  a  stable  cow. 
He  fi-els  cross  and  so  does  the  animal,  and 
the  consequence  is  he  does  not  get  a  lull  flow 
of  milk,  and  she  is  gradually  dried  up. 

To  make  your  cow  stable  comfortable,  pin 
down  a  two  inch  plank  where  their  bind  feet 
stand,  putting  an  inch  btrip  under  the  edge  of 
it  towards  the  cow^s  head  so  as  to  give  it  an 
inclination  towards  the  aisle  or  walk.    Now 


Preserving  Beef. — ^Mr.  Foster  of  Madi- 
son county,  writes  to  the  New  York  Farmers* 
Club,  that  in  the  first  place  he  puts  the  beef  in 
weak  brine  and  soaks  all  the  blood  oat  of  it, 
letting  it  remain  therein  a  week  or  ten  days, 
then  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat  he  pre- 
pares a  brine  of  nine  pounds  of  salt,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  two  ounces  saltpeter,  two 
ounces  black  pepper  and  six  gallons  of  water. 
Bods  and  skims  this  and  pours  it  hot  upon  the 
meat  after  it  is  packed  in  the  barrel.  In  the 
spring  he  draws  the  brine  f/om  the  barrel  by 
tapping  it  at  the  base,  scalds  and  skims  it,  adds 
a  little  salt  and  pours  it  on  the  meat  again 
while  hot ;  and  he  has  no  diflUculty  in  keeping 
the  beef  nicely  the  balance  of  the  season,  if 
at  any  time  the  brine  shotild  begin  to  smell 
bad,  it  should  be  drawn  ofE,  bcalded  and 
skimmed  as  before,  and  returned.  Dr  Uexa- 
mer  had  used  the  same  receipt  for  many  ^eara 
with  the  exception  of  the  black  pepper,  which 
he  did  not  regard  as  essential  to  preserve  the 
meat.  If  more  salt  was  used  than  the  amount 
specified  it  made  the  beef  hard;  but  the 
receipt  would  save  beef  perfectly. 


Good  Teams. — As  a  general  thing,  the 
teams  of  the  farmers  in  Northern  Ohio  are 
too  li^ht.  Mechanics,  in  selecting  their  power, 
act  wiser  than  farmers,  for  when  they  buy  an 
engine,  care  is  taken  to  get  one  heav<y  enough 
to  do  their  business  thoroughly ;  but  too  often 
the  farmer  buys  a  cheap,  light  team  that  is 
not  capable  of  performing  one-half  of  the  ne- 
cessary labor,  and  the  result  iii,  that  be  gets 
into  the  habit — which  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
necessit)' — of  gauging  the  depth  of  his  farrow 
by  the  strength  of  his  team,  and  as  a  result 
he  impoverishes  his  farm,  and  realizes  small 
crops,  and  finally  becomes  discouraged  and 
tries  some  other  business.  'Ibere  is  hardly 
any  labor  performed  upon  the  firm  with  a 
team  but  that  the  fjirmer  would  realize  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  large  muscular  team. 
I  admit  it  will  require  more  to  keep  such  a 
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team  than  to  feed  a  light  fancy  span,  but  the 
advantage  gained  in  the  increase  of  grain 
grown  from  thorough  ploughing,  and  the  time 
•aved  in  dispatching  other  work,  will  make  up 
the  difference  in  feed  many  times  over  in 
a  single  season. — Ohio  Farmer* 


SXTBAOTB  USTD  BIGFUIOS. 


700T  ROT  IN  BHSBP. 

I  notice  in  the  Fabkbr  of  the  22d  lost.,  that  a 
brother  wool  grower.  Mr.  A.  G.  Noyes,  of  Lancas- 
ter, N.  H.,  se^ms  disposed  to  criticise  the  manner 
of  treatloi;  fbot  rot,  as  recommended  by  myself  in 
a  la^e  communication  to  your  paper.  He  thinks  I 
in&i  t  upon  "precision"  and  "eternal  Tigllance"  to 
a  degree  not  practicable  in  flocks  of  100  sheep  or 
more — admitting  that  it  might  do  in  a  email  lot  of 
a  doxen  **fancy"  sheep. 

Tbst  adminsion  is  all  I  could  ask.  If  the  method 
is  practicable  for  a  dozen  sheep,  why  is  it  not  for 
anF  larger  number?  I  was  driyen  to  that  "pre- 
eisioQ*'  in  treatment  by  a  dozen  f.ftllures,  such  as 
all  men  hnve  experienced  who  haye  attempted  to 
rid  their  flocks  of  this  disease.  I  found  I  was  con- 
sunning  a  great  amount  of  time,  and  experiencing 
no  small  amount  of  labor,  in  going  oyer  the  flock 
in  a  superficial  manner,  many  times,  and  still  the 
Job  was  n<>t  done.  I  left  yirus  enough  for  seed 
each  time,  and  a  good  crop  of  sore  feet  was  sure 
to  follow  in  due  season.  We  all  know  men,  I 
don •  It  not,  who  keep  foot  rot  in  their  flocks  from 
year  to  year,  and  neyer  get  rid  of  it.  The  gen- 
eral practice  with  such  men  is  to  "doctor"  the 
abeep  every  rainy  day,  when  it  is  convenieni,  "in 
the  o'd-fashioned,"  **diabolicar'  way,  and  so  the 
trouble  remains.  Now  I  wish  to  assure  my  friend 
Koyea,  that  the  method  I  haye  proposed  is  as 
eff.K;taal  for  a  large  number  as  for  a  small  one. 
He  a^kQ, — "Bat  how  is  it  in  flocks  of  one  to  fiye 
hundred  ?*'  I  cannot  say  hov  it  would  operate 
with  fire  hundred;  but  I  do  know  that  with  four 
hundred  it  will  work  like  a  charm.  I  haye  per- 
sonally applied  that  "eternal  vigilance"  to  that 
number,  but  I  never  went  any  higner. 

And  more  than  this,  I  can  assure  any  man  that 
I  found  le-s  "back  aching"  in  this  method  of  treat- 
ment than  in  the  old  half-and-half  way  of  going 
about  it. 

Let  any  man  say  which  involves  the  most  labor, 
to  go  over  one  hundred  febeep  as  I  have  recom- 
mended twice  and  cure  them,  or  to  go  over  them 
eight  or  ten  times  carelessly  and  at  uncertain  in- 
ter vai^,  and  leave  ihem  in  the  end  no  better  than 
when  first  taken  in  hand.  Oae  word  in  regard  to 
the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Noyes.  I  think 
it  a  good  one.  Tue  greatest  o^ectlon  I  see  to  it 
is,  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  winter  use,— when  the 
disease  is  apt  to  be  the  most  persistent. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Noyes,  why,  if 
he  depended  as  much  upon  the  "brine"  as  upon 
the  "sol  u  I  ion  of  virriol" — he  did  not  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  brine?  And  once  more.  If  he 
has  "fjfcith  in  the  curative  qualities  of  tobacco," 
will  he  tell  us  in  what  those  curative  qualities 
consist  ?  Hbmbt  Botnton. 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  Jan.  29, 1870. 


WBBA.T  CULTURE— COMPOST   FOR  WHEAT. 

In  my  article  of  August  21, 1869,  on  Wheat  Cul- 
ture, I  promifted  to  give  your  readers  my  mode  of 
cultivation.  It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  remark, 
in  the  fifAt  place,  that  I  am  bat  a  small,  or  as  some 
say,  a  one-horse  farmer,  having  only  about  85 
acres  of  lami,  all  told.  I  have  raided  f^om  five  to 
ten  acres  of  wheat  yearly.  I  sometimes  sow  winter 


wheat,  after  com,  if  the  com  gets  ripe,  so  that  I 
can  get  in  the  wheat  before  the  I5th  of  September ; 
and  if  the  ground  is  In  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
sufficient  to  raise  60  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the 
acre,  I  will  get  25  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  average. 
Still  I  have  had  the  best  success  with  turf  ground, 
or  inverted  sod.  Say,  take  a  .piece  of  mowing 
ground  that  will  not  cut  more  than  1500  pounds  of 
hay  to  the  acre,  turn  it  over  a^  smooth  as  possible 
during  lowry  weather,  in  haying  and  harvesting, 
not  ploughing  over  six  or  seven  inches  deep  at 
most;  then  roll  it  before  putting  on  the  harrow, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sods ;  then  harrow  until  it  is 
mellow ;  let  It  lay  until  about  the  20th  of  August,  and 
spread  five  or  six  cords  of  fine  manure  to  the  acre, 
if  I  have  it.  But  if  I  have  not  the  manure,  I  take 
fifteen  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  five  bushels  of 
slaked  lime,  300  pounds  plaster,  and  three  bushels 
salt,  put  it  all  in  a  cart,  and  mix  by  shoveling 
over.  This  makes  the  best  compost  or  fertilizer 
that  I  have  ever  used  for  wheat.  The  above  quan- 
tities are  sufficient  for  an  acre,  and  I  think  it  is  as 
good  for  the  wheat  as  the  five  or  six  cords  of  ma- 
nure, on  my  land,  and  the  grass  is  as  good  where 
the  compost  is  used  as  it  is  where  I  put  the  ma- 
nure. After  spreading  on  the  manure,  or  compost, 
and  harrowing  tvvioe  in  a  pbce,  I  sow  two  busbels 
of  wheat,  that  has  been  soaked  two  hours  In  a 
strong  brine,  and  dried  off,  with  half  a  bushel  of 
lime  to  the  acre.  1  then  harrow  and  cross  harrow 
twice  in  a  place,  each  way ;  after  which  I  sow  my 
gra«s  seed  and  harrow  once  In  a  place  lengthways 
of  the  furrow,  then  bush  with  a  light  bush,  and 
finish  by  rolling  smooth,  and  in  nine  years  have 
not  had  but  one  crop  full.  About  one-half  of  my 
land  is  a  clay  loam,  and  the  other  part  a  slate 
gravel. 

I  have  ten  acres  of  winter  wheat  in  the  ground 
now,  the  most  of  it  on  turf  ground,  sowed  in  Au- 
gust. The  growth  last  fall  was  very  heavy,  but  it 
has  been  a  bad,  open  winter,  thus  finr,  for  winter 
grab),  in  old  Vermont. 

^  NORWAY  0AT8. 

I  sowed  in  the  spring  of  1868  three  bushels  of 
Norway  oats  on  tvro  acres  of  very  rich  ground,  and 
got43<|  bushels  that  weighed  twenty -seven  pounds 
to  tbe  bushel.  I  sold  to  Mr.  Kainsdell  at  91.25 
per  bushel.  If  I  had  sowed  that  same  ground  to 
wheat  I  should  have  got  more  bushels,  aud  could 
have  sold  the  wheat  at  92.50  per  bushel. 

EARLY  ROBE  POTATOES. 

I  planted  May  Uth  twelve  ounces  of  seed,  mak- 
Inor  seventeen  hills  of  three  eyes  ea  h,  and  dug  &$ep- 
tember  14ih,  ninety-four  pounds  nice  mealy  hand- 
some potatoes ;  but  I  think  that  they  will  improve  by 
planting,- like  all  other  seedlings,  until  they  have 
been  planted  ten  or  twelve  years,  for  it  takes  from 
eight  to  twelve  years  for  potatoes  started  from 
serd  balls  to  arnve  to  full  maturi  y. 

Hartford,  Vt,,  Jan,  25, 1870.    B.  H.  Sim okdb. 


CASE  OF  ABORTION  WITH  COW. 

Nearly  five  weeks  since,  I  bntq^ered  three  hogs 
in  my  bara  yard ;  also,  a  beef  in  the  bam.  I  had 
one  cow  to  calve  next  April.  The  following  morn- 
ing she  lost  a  calf.  On  the  third  morning  another 
calf,  making  two  calves.  Was  the  scent  of  blood 
the  cause?  I  have  slaughtered  hogs  and  cattle 
many  times  in  the  presence  of  cows  in  calf,  bat 
have  never  known  any  such  results  before. 

EARLY  RISINO  HENS. 

I  have  ten  hens,  all  in  laying  order.  Six  out  of 
the  ten  invariably  go  to  their  nests  before  day- 
light in  the  rooming,— usually  between  half  past 
five  and  six  o'clock,—- leaving  theirnestsaasoon 
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as  daylight  comes,  with  an  extra  tgg  therein. 
They  are  Brahma  fowls. 

OUB  WIN  TUB* 

The  winter  with  us  has  been  remarkably  warm. 
Not  one  day  of  good  sledding  np  to  this  date, 
thongh  we  have  had  several  falls  of  snow  of  two 
or  three  inches  at  a  time,  followed  by  big  rains. 
Hard  for  wood  drawers.  We  nse  wagons,  carts, 
sleds  and  sleighs  all  the  same  day.  TJnbanked 
cellars  do  not  treexe.  At  this  writing  it  is  snowing 
smartly. 

PBICBS  OF  P&ODVOB. 

Hay  $\2  and  $[5  per  ton ;  com  #1.25  and  $1.80 ; 
wheat  $1.50  and  $1.75 ;  potatoes  50  cents  per  bash. ; 
batter  35  and  45  ct^nts  per  pound;  cheese,  retail,  20 
cts.  per  poand ;  eggs  30  cents  per  dozen ;  pork  12  and 
14,  beef  8  and  10  cents  by  the  side ;  wood,  hard, 
$8  per  cord.    Basiness  easy ;  trade  very  caatioas. 

H.  N.  Sataob. 

WkUe  River  JuneHon,  Vt.,  Jan.  30, 1870. 

BsxABXB.^The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  expended  large  snms  of  money  in  the 
inye&tigation,  by  the  most  competent  men,  of  the 
causes  of  abortion  in  cows,  bat  thus  fat  without 
any  very  satlsfoctory  results.  For  some  myste- 
rious reason,  cows  seem  to  haye  been  of  late, 
in  certain  localities,  at  least,  predisposed  to  this  dis- 
ease. Your  cows  may  have  been  thus  predisposed, 
and  hence  the  consequences  of  slaoghtering  ani- 
mals in  the  barnyard  were  different  this  year  ftom 
those  of  previous  years  when  your  cows  were 
healthy.  It  is  considered  very  dangerous  to 
Bat()ect  cows  with  calf  to  the  sight  and  smell  of 
slaughtered  animals.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  very 
acute,  and  the  presence  of  fresh  blood  often  greatly 
excites  them,  and  is  frequently  the  inunediate 
cause  of  abortion. 


THB  JOHN  MOBXILL  H0B8B. 

Will  some  reader  of  the  Fabmbb  give  me  the 
particulars  in  relation  to  this  horse  which  is  or 
nas  been  owned  in  the  northern  part  or  Vermont. 
I  would  like  to  know  his  pedigree,  color,  weight, 
and  general  character  as  ahorse.  Such  informa- 
tion will  greatly  oblige  a  great  lover  of  a  good 
horse.  I  have  often  wondered  while  reading  the 
Fabmbb  that  more  is  not  written  of  this  noble 
animal.  Excepting  the  members  of  one's  own 
family,  what  Is  there  on  earth  in  which  man  has 
so  much  interest  as  the  horse,— ever  ready  to  do 
his  bidding  in  sickness  or  health,  in  business  or 
pleasure.  And  yet  how  often  is  he  poorly  fed  and 
poorly  cared  for  by  his  owmer.         A  Bbaobb. 

Dummenton,  VL,  Feb.  4, 1870. 

Bbmabkb.— We  cannot  Aimish  the  desired  in- 
formation, but  hope  some  correspondent  will  do 
00.  We  may,  however,  say  that  the  MorriUs  be- 
long to  a  branch  of  the  Vermont  Morgans ;  being 
Che  descendants  of  Bulrush  Morgan,  one  of  the 
three  most  celebrated  colts  of  the  original  Justin 
Morgan.  Among  the  MorriUs,  two  horses  known 
as  Old  and  Young  Morrill  were  the  most  cele- 
brated. According  to  the  pedigree  given  in  Stone- 
henge,  McClure  and  Harvey  on  the  Horse,  Old 
Morrill  had  two  crosses  of  Diomed  and  four  of 
Messenger,  and  Young  Morrill  had  two  lines 
of  descent  fh>m  Justin  Morrill  on  his  dam's  side. 
Young  Morrill  is  sire  of  Draco,  Feamaught,  Dan- 
ville Bojf  Mountain  Maid,  Hiram  Woodruff,  &c 


A  BV00B88FUI.  FABMBB. 

When  a  man  has  achieved  success  in  any  busi- 
ness, profession  or  occupation,  we  naturally  turn 
to  him  and  inquite.  How  was  success  obtained  ? 
What  course  was  pursued,  what  s  stem  followed  ? 
A  recent  visit  to  the  milk  farm  of  Mr.  M.  N.  Bruce 
of  Acton,  Mass.,  famished  ample  proof  that  be 
had  been  successful.  His  farm,  of  about  200  acres, 
is  situated  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  sta- 
tion, on  the  Fitchbnrg  railroad,  with  a  pasture  of 
sixty  acres  about  one  mile  from  the  homestead, 
where  his  dry  cows  and  young  stock  are  kept. 

His  stock  at  present  consists  of  twen^y-foar 
milch  cows,  twenty-two  head  of  young  cattle,  one 
yoke  of  oxen  and  two  horses.  He  devotes  the 
whole  produce  of  the  farm  to  milk  raidnfr,  and  has 
made  it  a  specialty  since  1845.  He  now  makes 
about  twenty-four  cans  per  day.  He  feeds  about 
twelve  tons  of  grain,  besides  what  he  raises  upon 
the  farm,  and  thinks  wheat  middlings  the  beat 
feed  for  the  health  of  his  milch  cows.  He  raises 
five  or  six  calves  yearly.  He  believes  grade  Ayr- 
shires  the  best  cows  for  milk,  and  has  reeently 
purchased  of  Geo.  M.  Barrett,  of  Concord,  Mass.. 
a  fall  blood  Ayrshircbull. 

In  1852  Mr.  Bruce  built  a  new  bani  40x100  feet 
and  connected  it  by  a  shed  and  granary,  40  feet  In 
length,  to  the  house,  which  he  has  recently  com- 
pletely renovated.  He  has  commodious  and  con- 
venient buildings,  which,  together  with  the  bam 
cellar,  are  furnished  with  water  by  an  aqaeduct. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  reclaimed  ten  acres  of  swamp 
meadow  on  which  he  cuts  a  large  crop  of  Eoglish 
hay ;  has  completely  renovated  fltly  acres  of  shrub 
oaks  and  whortleberries  ioto  rich  and  succulent 
pasture,  and  has  laid  new  and  relaid  old  stone  wall 
to  the  amount  of  500  rods.  All  these  and  other 
improvements  he  has  accomplished  since  1840,  at 
which  time  he  purchased  the  farm  which  was  then 
very  much  run  out ;  the  buildings  being  old  and 
poor,  the  fences  much  dilapidated,  and  the  farm 
then  would  barely  keep  six  cows. 

The  capital  which  Bir.  Bruce  had  at  21  years  of 
age,  was  industry,  honesty,  economy  and  a  strong 
will.  With  this  capital  he  grappled  with  the  farm 
as  it  then  was,  and  now  he  is  owner  of  the  farm 
and  stock  as  it  now  is,  with  something  laid  by  for 
contingencies. 

Mr.  Bruce  attributes  his  success  to  making  one 
branch  of  farming  a  specialty  and  to  a  Jadicions 
application  of  the  capital  he  started  with. 

JUUleton,  Maes.,  Jan.  25, 1870.  s. 


A  WBBPINO  OALF.— AL8IKB  OLOVBB. 

I  have  a  last  spring's  calf  that  weeps  constantly 
and  has  done  so  fbr  two  months.  What  can  be 
done  for  it  i 

I  wi^h  to  procure  some  alsike  clover  seed.  Who 
has  it  for  sale  ?  W.  F.  Jombb. 

Worihingion,  Maee,,  Jan.  20, 1870. 

BBMABKs.^Weeping  may  proceed  from  disease, 
injury,  or  some  foreign  substance  in  the  eye;  but 
from  the  description  given  we.have  no  dew  to  the 
cause  in  this  case. 

The  alsike  clover  seed  is  for  sale  at  the  agricul- 
tural seed  stores  at  about  fifty  cents  per  poiud. 

OXJB  POTATOES. 

We  raised  this  year  the  Early  Rose,  and  a  nicer, 
sweeter  potato  never  grew ;  Early  Goodrich  which 
sold  well;  Harrison,  which  also  sold  well,  but 
which  we  dielike  very  much,  on  account  of  Its 
strong  taste ;  Davis'  Seedling,  which  yielded  well 
and  sold  well,  but  which  we  also  dlulike  for  the 
same  reason:  the  Gleason,  which  is  in  every 
respect  a  splendid  potato,  great  yielder,  large  siae, 
—no  small  ones  to  speak  of,— rough-skin,  shallow 
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Ses,  mealy,  sweet,  delicioaii,  and  ranks  next  to 
e  Early  Rose  in  every  respect;  and  the  New 
York  Peach  Blow,  which  is  yery  nice,— some  call 
U  better  than  the  Oleason. 

How  different  the  pablic  taste  is  now  in  regard 
to  potatoes,  firom  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago 
▲  potato,  then,  was  a  potato,  and  nothing  more. 
Now  they  are  prised  according  to  their  goodness; 
poor  or  even  common  ones,  are  di& carded,  and 
those  nearest  perfection  chosen.  s.  b.  s. 

WeH  Asnubwy,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1870. 


WABHINOTOSr  0&.T8. 

I  have  an  oat  that  came  from  Washington,  where 
the  bit;  men  go  to  get  wisdom;  and  whence  seeds 
of  different  kinds  are  scattered  through  our  land, 
some  of  which  prove  to  be  good.  The  kind  that 
I  have  will  weigh  forty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and 
ripens  a  week  earlier  than  the  common  variety.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  good  kind  to  grow  where  they 
are  apt  to  rust.  Mine  grew  some  five  and  a  half 
ftet  tall,  stood  up  well  to  cradle,  with  long  heads^ 
stoat  straw,  a  plump  berry,  not  crotched  like  the 
common  oats.  I  send  you  a  sample  of  a  number 
of  biiahelB  that  I  raided. 

A  TENESABLB  FUMPKIN. 

I  liaTO  a  pumpkin  that  was  raised  in  the  year 
1868,  that  is  about  as  fresh  looking  as  it  was  the 
fUl  that  it  was  tdken  from  the  vine.  I  think  it 
was  the  largest  one  1  raised.  I  kept  it  where  it 
woold  not  freeze  in  the  winter,  out  of  the  cellar, 
and  in  the  milk  room  in  the  summer.  It  bids  Mr 
to  winter  again. 

LATINO  HBNB. 

1  have  twenty-five  old  hens  and  pullets  firom 
which  I  sold  eggs  in  December  and  January  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,  be- 
sides nsiag  a  few  new  ones,  though  wo  saved  eggs 
that  werelaid  in  the  fall.  I  sold  at  fh)m  twenty- 
five  to  forty  cents  a  dozen.  I  feed  the  hens  eand, 
gravel,  ashes,  burnt  bones,  scraps  and  dry  mortar, 
wtUi  messes  of  potato  and  crumbs  from  the  table, 
come  oats,  plenty  of  India  and  buckwheat,  with 
some  com  that  did  not  get  ripe.  I  keep  feed  by 
them  all  the  tlm^  and  give  them  water  and  sour 
milk.  I  have  a  room  in  one  oomer  the  horse  shed, 
with  a  window  for  the  hens  to  look  out  and  the 
6im  to  look  in.  Here  they  lay  and  set,  with  a 
roost  one  side.  Their  droppings  are  saved  and  I 
have  a  large  load  of  it  now  which  will  be  good  to 
pnt  on  the  grass  next  spring,  and  perhaps  some 
on  com  and  potatoes,  we  have  less  than  a  foot 
of  snow  on  the  ground  now,  with  cold  weather 
and  good  sledding,  though  we  have  had  but  little 
hefore  this  winter.  H.  Griffin. 

Essex  Jvneiion,  Vt.,  FA,  8, 1870. 


8BAJBONABX.B  CA&B  OF  00W8. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  farmers  should 
be  thinking  about  their  cows  that  are  coming  in. 
To  have  them  do  well,  I  say  feed  them  with 
good  hay,  but  not  too  much ;  give  them  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots  or  beets,  twice  a  week,  with  a 
little  meal  once  a  day,  and  keep  them  loose,  warm 
and  dry.  When  they  drop  their  calves,  If  they  do 
not  clean  well,  send  for  some  one  to  take  it  away. 
In  bad  cases  it  will  create  inflammation  in  twelve 
hoars.  Take  a  cloth  or  anything  you  please  and 
pull  lightly  and  cut  it  off,  and  it  will  disappear 
and  pass  off  without  any  injury  to  the  cow.  Such 
has  been  mj  experience  tor  fifty  years.  la  the 
course  of  that  time  I  have  been  called  on  to  as- 
sist in  more  than  a  hundred  cases,  and  in  only 
one  did  the  cow  fall  of  doing  well,  and  that  was 
when  I  took  it  away,  resulting  in  inflammation, 
loss  of  flesh  and  failure  in  her  milk.  I  resolved 
then  that  I  would  assist,  but  never  attempt  to 


force  nature.  If  the  Lord  will,  I  may  at  a  future 
time  give  directions  how  to  manage  in  c^ise  a  cow 
or  mare  is  unable  to  drop  its  young,  with  a  de- 
scription of  an  instrument  with  which  one  man 
can  do  more  than  ten  can  without  it. 
Brookfield,  Vt,^  Feb.,  1870.  Y.  Bakbb. 


BITTtBRMILX  AND  PI08. 

Will  buttermilk  cause  a  sow  to  cast  her  pigs  ? 
I  have  been  told  so  by  a  farmer.  w.  b. 

Cohasset,  Mass,,  1870. 

Rbmabks.— We  do  not  think  that  buttermilk, 
or  any  other  food  usually  given  to  swine,  and  in 
moderate  quantities,  will  cause  a  sow  to  cast  her 
pigs.  The  danger  is,  that  breeding  sows  do  not 
get  a  sufficient  variety  of  food.  During  the  whole 
time  of  gestation  ^Atm  things  ought  to  be  carefhlly 
observed ;  and  when  they  have  been  we  have  neyer 
known  a  sow  to  cast  her  young.  First,  access  to 
the  ground,  and  sufllcient  space  to  root  about  in 
it.  Second,  some  kind  of  animal  food,  at  least 
once  each  week,  such  as  butcher's  scraps,  bits  of 
i^resh  meat  of  any  kind,  with  a  little  salt  in  the 
swill ;  and  Thirdly,  a  dry  and  roomy  bed. 

When  these  conditions  are  observed,  the  sow 
will  do  well. 

OOBN  FODDER. 

If  the  statement  of  Dr.  Loring  be  correct,  what 
shall  I  plant  for  fodder  i  w. ». 

Remarks.— We  do  not  know.  In  the  town  where 
we  reside,  some  fifteen  hundred  gallons  of  milk 
are  sent  to  Boston  every  morning.  Take  away 
the  com  fodder,  and  that  flow  milk  of  would  nearly 
cease  for  two  or  more  months.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  found  to  take  its  place.  Fed  on  it,  the  cows 
continue  their  flow  of  milk,  and  keep  in  good  con- 
dition during  the  trying  time  in  August,  Septem- 
ber and  part  of  October,  when  the  pastures  have 
nearly  fiiiled. 

NORWAY  OATS. 

Please  let  me  know  where  the  Norway  oats 
came  from  ?  Are  they  what  the  Downeasters  call 
the  Maine  oats,  or  the  Poland  or  Norway  oats  of 
Europe  ?"  w.  b. 

Remarks.— The  Norway  oat  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  a  package  of  Norway  peas,  distrib- 
uted by  the  United  States  Patent  office;  but  we 
believe  that  the  name  is  claimed  simply  as  a  "trade 
mark,"  and  not  to  indicate  its  origin. 

Last  summer,  we  took  especial  pains  to  visit 
several  fields  which  had  crops  upon  them  of  Nor- 
way oats.  The  growth  was  remarkable  in  several 
respects.  The  average  height  of  the  plants  we 
thought  would  be  nearly  or  quite  four  feet ;  the 
stalks  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  common 
oat,  and  what  is  really  wonderful,  we  found  40, 
60, 100  or  more  stalks,  which  had  evidently  sprung 
from  a  singls  seed!  General^,  the  grain  stood  up 
firm  and  straight,  and  presented  a  most  luxuriant 
appearance. 

Another  remarkable  feature  was  apparent  in 
every  field  which  we  visited;  the  young  grass, 
the  seed  of  which  had  been  sown  with  the  oats, 
had  a  growth  and  apparent  energy  altogether  un- 
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nsnal.    This  was  the  case  in  every  field  we  ex- 
amined. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  was  tliat  a 
new  cereal  had  been  introduced  which  would 
prove  valuable  to  the  farmers  of  New  England. 

Under  these  impressions  oar  interest  has  con- 
tinued, and  has  led  us  to  examine  every  parcel  of 
them  which  has  come  to  our  observation  in  the 
agricultural  exhibitions  and  other  places,  where 
we  have  been.  What  we  want,  is  a  heavy,  well- 
formed,  prolific  grain  or  berry— not  a  stout  over- 
luxuriant  straw.  This  we  have  not  yet  found  in 
a  single  parcel  of  the  Norway  oats.  They  bear 
no  fidr  comparison  with  the  '^Surprise"  oats,  so 
called,  in  color,  form  or  weight,  as  they  stand  side 
by  side  in  the  half  bushel.  The  berry  of  the  Nor- 
way is  long,  thin  and  light,  and  the  centre  small 
and  covered  by  a  large  husk.  What  the  compar- 
ative value  of  an  acre  of  each  would  be  we  are 
not  able  to  say.  These  tests  will  be  made  an- 
other season,  perhaps,  and  then  we  shall  know 
more  about  them.  In  the  present  spring  sowing, 
then,  we  advise  a  carefal  comparison  of  the  grain 
of  several  varieties,  before  sweeping  away  all 
others  for  one  which  as  yet  is  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. 

When  several  experiments  have  been  made  on 
toil  of  the  same  quality,  location,  and  manured 
and  worked  alike,  and  sowed  with  different  vsrie- 
ties  of  oats,  harvested  equally  well,  cleaned  up 
alike,  measured  and  weighed,  and  their  compo- 
nent parts  carefhlly  observed,  then  we  shall  have 
data  upon  which  to  decide  of  the  merits  of  each. 

We  shall  be  thankful  for  samples  of  a  gill  each 
of  any  varieties  of  oats  that  were  grown  last  sum- 
mer, together  with  the  names  they  bear. 

PEBDIirO  STRAW  TO  8T00K. 

That  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do 
everything  is  certain ;  and  that  there  is  a  good 
and  a  poor  way  to  feed  straw  to  slock  I  have  be- 
come fully  couvinced.    When  my  stock  came  to 
the  barn  in  the  fall,  I  concluded  that  I  was  short 
of  fodder  for  the  winter,  unless  I  fed  a  large  lot  of 
straw  that  I  had,  which  by  the  way  was  rather 
poor,  having  laid  out  in  the  rain  a  number  of 
days  while  harvesting,  and  become  badly  washed 
and  colored.    When  my  stock  came  to  the  barn, 
I  commenced  to  feed  good  early  cut  hay,  which 
kept  them  gaining  in  flebh.    After  they  were  well 
into  the  winter  I  commenced  to  feed  corn  and 
poorer  fodder,  with  some  straw.    But  to  make  ihem 
eat  the  straw,  or  even  half  of  it,  was  more  than  I 
could  do  without  starving  them  to  it,  which  I  did 
not  like  to  do.    What  I  should  do  was  a  question 
to  be  considered.    To  get  a  straw  cutter  and  cut 
all  the  fted  hy  hand  for  twelve  head  of  catile  was 
something  like  work.    And  to  get  a  cutter  to  go 
by  horse  power  was  more  than  1  felt  able  to  do, 
so  I  commenced  to  mix  hay  and  straw  together. 
To  do  this  1  commenced  by  cleaning  my  barn 
floor  and  removing  everything  out  of  the  way,  so 
as  to  give  me  the  lull  swing  of  the  floor  which  was 
12x40  feet.    Then  I  shook  over  the  whole  floor  a 
layer  of  good  hay,  then  some  wheat  straw,  which 
I  sprinkled  with  water  to  which  a  Utile  salt  had 
been  added ;  then  strewed  one  peck  of  meal,  then 
■ome  poorer  hay,  then  oat  straw,  then  good  hay, 
then  wheat  straw  again,  to  which  I  added  the  wa- 


ter and  meal  as  before.  This  being  done  I  took  a 
fork  and  commenced  at  one  end  of  the  floor  and 
shook  the  whole  mas^s  together,  being  sure  to  put 
the  fork  down  to  the  floor  so  as  to  get  it  thoroughly 
mixed.  After  I  had  it  well  shook  together  I  packed 
it  back  on  the  bay  side  of  the  floor,  leaving  a  place 
in  front  next  to  the  stable,  to  feed.  This  done  I 
walked  the  lehgth  of  the  whole  pile  two  or  three 
times  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  drying  up.  This 
pile  fed  ten  head  of  cattle  one  week,  with  but  very 
little  waste.  The  time  to  do  this  work  did  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  minutes.  Doe9  U  pay  to  cut  fodder  for 
stock?  S.  B.  Blodobtt. 

OaM,  Vt.,  Feb.  14, 1870. 

HXDB-BOUIID  COW. 

I  have  a  nice  cow  with  very  poor  appetite— her 
hide  seems  to  be  hard  and  cracked— hide-bound. 
Please  Inform  me  what  to  do  for  her. 

A    SUBSOniBBB. 

Holme$  Hole,  Maet.^  FA.  7, 1870. 

Bbmabks.— Ist.  Card  your  cow  thorooi^y 
twice  a  day. 

2d.  Every  morning,  after  carding  her,  wash  her 
all  over  with  warm  water,  and  rub  her  with  a  coarse 
cloth  until  the  hair  is  dry.  Perhaps  a  little  sale- 
ratus  in  the  water  will  improve  it. 

8d.  Feed  cut  hay,  roots,  meal,  &c. 

4th.  Every  alt'emate  day  give  her  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  the  following  powder  in  her  meal  :— 

Nitrate  of  potash  (Mlt-petre) .  •  • oue  part 

Snlphar two  parts 

Bl-tartrate  of  potash  (eream  of  tartar)  •  •  .  three  parts 

Pulverize  and  mix. 


BURSAL  BWELLIMO  ON  A  HORSB. 

What  will  cnrea  slight  Eoffc  swelling  Just  A  the  up- 
per side  of  the  knee  of  a  horse,  caused  by  a  bruise 
by  breaking  thmnffh  ice.  Tbe  horse  was  lame  for  a 
week,  but  isentitcTy  well  now,  except  theswellingy 
which  has  remained  now  over  a  month,  o.  b.  s. 

Champlain,  N.  7.,  Feb.  7, 1870. 

Bbicabks.— The  soft  swelling  to*which  our  cor- 
respondent refers,  is  a  gangUon,  or  enlargement 
of  one  of  the  bursam  mucosm  (mucous  bags)  which 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  being 
parts  of  the  sheaths  of  tendons  or  sinews.  It 
was,  doubtless,  caused  by  mechanical  ii^ury,  as 
suggested. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  paint  the  swelling  twice  a 
day  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  a  strong  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  keep  a  firm  and  constant 
pressure  upon  the  swelling,  by  means  of  a  plate  of 
lead  or  pewter  quilted  into  a  properly  constructed 
bandage. 

bloody  ICILK. 

Can  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  what  I  can  do  to  help  a  three-year-old  heifer 
which  has  given  bloody  milk  from  one  teat  all  the 
season  since  she  calved  last  Jane.  6be  is  farrow, 
and  gives  milk  now.  Garget  and  sultpetre  seem 
to  do  no  good.  Charles  Woodmak. 

North  Leeds,  Me.,  Feb.,  1870. 

Remarxs.— The  trouble  in  the  case  of  this 
heifer  consists  in  either  inflammation  or  conges- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  udder.  If  there  is  inflam- 
mation there  will  be  more  or  less  unnatural  heat 
in  the  part  afilBcted;  and  in  that  case  we  advise 
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tMtbing  with  cold  water  two  or  three  times  a  day 
antil  the  pretematarftl  heat  disappears,  and  then 
apply  common  iodine  ointment  twice  a  day,  mb- 
\ang  it  in  with  the  fingers.  If  there  is  no  nnnat- 
nral  heat  the  gland  is  congetUd^  and  the  ointment 
of  iodine  may  be  nsed  without  the  prerions  bath- 
ing.   The  ointment  can  be  obtained  of  any  dmg- 

A  OALF  WITH  TRB  BC0UB8. 

I  baTe  a  calf  that  is  nearly  a  year  old  that  has 
the  scours,  and  is  poor,  and  has  been  so  for  some 
time.  Please  tell  me  what  will  be  good  to  relieye 
and  bnild  him  np.  I  have  been  giving  him  oats, 
tmt  he  will  not  eat  enough  to  do  him  mach  good. 

BeN<of»,  if«.,  Ftb.  9, 1870.  w.  M. 

RsMAnxs.— Card  your  calf  twice  erery  day, 
and  feed  him  well  cooked  potatoes,  with  a  little 
sweet  milk  added,  if  he  will  eat  it  as  well,  and  a 
little  cayenne  pepper.  If  he  continues  to  scour 
with  this  feed,  give  him  some  astringent,  like  a 
decoction  of  hemlock  or  white  oak  bark.  If  he 
has  Yermin,  destroy  them  with  carbolic  add  or 
some  other  efficient  remedy. 

RSLIBTIVO  CHOKED  ANIMALS. 

Sometime  since  I  read  the  description  of  an 
apparatus  for  relieving  choked  animals,  which  in 
the  main  was  correct.  Having  seen  a  similar 
oontrlvanoo  kept  and  used  In  the  old  country,  I 
think  I  can  suggest  an  improvement  on  the  broom- 
handle  or  wooden  rod,  recommended  for  forcing 
down  the  obstruction.'  Wet,  roll,  and  sew  to- 
gether a  strip  of  sole  leather  of  the  desired  length, 
and  wide  enough  to  be  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
when* finished,  then  get  the  tinman  to  rivet  on 
to  each  end  of  the  leather  tube,  pieces  of  lead  so  as 
to  form  an  oblong  hollow  ball,  soldered  together, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  one 
hole  at  the  end  of  the  ball  and  two  or  more  holes 
In  its  side,  through  which  the  creature  may  breathe 
or  gas  escape,  and  yon  will  have  a  flexible  rod  of 
Bofflcient  strength  to  effect  the  purpose.  In  the 
one  that  I  saw  there,  one  of  the  end  balls  was  left 
a  little  Airing,  something  like  a  tunnel,  to  fit  more 
firmly  to  the  obstruction  in  the  throat,  so  that 
either  end  could  be  nsed  as  seemed  most  efficient. 

B.  CONMBLLT. 

€}arejftiaet  Moat.,  Feb,  9, 1870. 

0OT8WOLD  SHEVP. 

Some  time  in  November,  1868, 1  made  mention 
of  the  eflbrts  of  T.  W.  Gordon,  Parmlngton  Falls, 
Maine,  to  improve  his  flock  of  sheep  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  thoroughbred  Cotswold  ram,  of  fiurdett 
Loomis,  of  Connecticut.  Ho  then  set  himself  to 
work  to  procure  a  flock  of  large  sheep.  After  an 
extensive  ride,  and  paying  from  five  to  seven  dol- 
lars per  head,  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
furry- six  that  suited  him. 

Last  summer  be  raised  forty  four  lambs,  of 
which  he  sold  nineteen  this  last  fall  for  $190; 
having  twenty-five  left,  for  some  of  which  he  has 
reluai'd  920  each, scarcely  oneof  which  will  weigh 
lef  8  then  100  pound8.  The  wool  on  many  of  th«be 
lambei  m<  asures  i  ight  to  nine  inches  in  length  and 
Is  ot  excellent  quality. 

Ihc  buck  bhtiired  lOJ  pounds  when  a  year  old. 
La«t  spriDg,  wbtn  two  years  old,  h'e  sheared  \3i 
poundtf  or  v;ean  wool,--no(  greate  or  tor,— and  he 
we ig tied  3G0  pounds.  Mr.  O.  has  had  extensive 
expi  rience  with  sheep,  and  Is,  perhaps,  as  good  a 
JudMO  of  them  as  aoy  other  brt^er  m  Maiue,  and 
here  perhaps  lies  the  secret  of  his  incoess.    Good 


Judgment  in  making  selections  for  breeding  Is  of 
as  much  importance  as  good  care  sfcer  selectmg. 
Mr.  O.  informed  me  that  be  visited  Canada  last 
fa31  for  the  puipose  of  purchasing  thoroughbreds ; 
examined  many  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  Domin- 
ion, but  found  none  equal  to  the  flock  of  Mr.  Loo- 
mis.  He  found  many  fl»cks  in  Canada  being 
thinned  out  by  a  disease  called  the  ''scours,*' 
which  is  slow  in  its  progress,  but  very  fatal.  Mr. 
O.  Bars  his  sheep  are  as  docile  and  peaceable  as 
any  flock  in  the  State,  and  manifest  none  of  that 
roving  disposition  sometimes  attributed  to  long 
wools  by  another  class  of  breeders.  They  gave 
him  no  trouble  last  season,  and  he  anticipates  none 
the  coming  season.  He  is  now  well  satisfied  that 
Cotswolds  and  their  grades  are  the  most  profitable 
sheep  for  wool  and  mutton.  They  are  tough, 
hardy,  easily  raised  and  yield  much  larger  re- 
turns than  others.  Zur. 
Spnngvitie,  Me,,  Jan,  22, 1870. 


XAKUBUrO  FOB  OHA88. 

During  the  recent  discussion  in  the  Fabxbh  of 
the  value  of  com  stalk  fodder,  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  admitted  that  when  sown  broad- 
cast or  too  thickly  in  rows,  the  fodder  is  of  infe- 
rior quality.  May  not  the  same  principle  apply 
to  grass  growing  ?  Do  not  fkrmers  miss  it  by  put- 
ting their  whole  stock  of  manure  on  to  their  land 
at  once  and  stocking  down  to  grass,  and  thus  get- 
ting some  three  or  four  tons  of  what  they  call  hay 
to  the  acre  ?  Would  it  not  be  for  their  interest  to 
put  on  say  one-third  to  begin  with,  and  repeat  it 
once  in  two  years,  and  obtain  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  tons  to  the  acre  of  good  hay,  such  as  their 
cattle  would  eat  all  up  i  In  the  first  case  they 
have  no  manure  to  replenish  their  land  in  case  of 
winter  kill ;  in  the  lai»t  case  ihey  would  have  their 
manure  to  spread  with  a  sprinkling  of  seed,  then 
brush  it  over  and  all  is  right.  Don't  all  speak  at 
once,  but  consider  the  matter.  Y.  Baxsb. 

BrooJIi/ield,  VL,  Feb.,  1870. 

THB  X0THBB8. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  and  in  no  age  have  the  hab- 
its of  a  people  changed  as  greatly  as  have  those  of 
the  people  of  New  Eogland  during  the  past  sixty 
years.  Eujoying  a  happy,  green  old  age,  I  know 
a  lady  in  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  who  when  nine 
years  of  age,  spun  tow  yarn  of  sufficient  fineness 
and  evenness  lor  the  filling  of  a  webofpocket- 
handkerchieiiB ;  at  fifteen  she  spun  a  week  for  a 
neighbor  for  sixty-seven  cents,  with  which  she 
bought  the  stockmgs  in  which  she  was  married, 
and  which  she  has  lent  to  six  other  brides  for  the 
same  purpose.  She  is  expert  In  weaving  diaper, 
coverlets,  blankets,  carpets,  &c.,  al^o,  with  her 
needle  as  tailoress,  dressmaker,  and  embroiderer, 
&c.  She  is  a  good  dairy  wuman,  and  undersrands 
every  process  of  butter  and  cheese  makmg,  from 
milking  cows  to  serving  as  commute  on  the 
award  of  premiums  at  the  agricultural  fair.  She 
is  the  mother  of  etght  children,  four  boys  and  four 
girls.  *<rhe  fathers,  where  are  they  ?"  and  the 
mothers,  where  are  they  t  x. 

CheiMre,  Mau.,  Jan.,  1870. 

BOLBXirO  ON  TO  THB  FABM  AHOTHBB  TBAB. 

Six  months  ago  I  had  about  decided  to  sell  our 
turn ;  but  purchasers  for  farms  ot  300  acres  or 
more  with  good  buildings,  pleasantly  located  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  are  not  near  as  numerous 
as  for  farms  valued  from  ^00  to  1^5000.  As  I  do 
not  find  tberigbt  mm  to  boy,  I  must  be  making 
preparation  fur  the  campaign  of  the  oomiog  sea- 
son. And  the  first  requisite  to  a  successful  prose- 
cution of  agricultural  labor  is  a  good  selection  of 
agricultural  papers;  with  these  and  a  snppiy  of 
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good  tools,  implementi  and  improired  fann  mt^ 
cblneiy,  witb  a  fair  Bhare  of  tact,  skill  and  enter- 
prise, aided  by  good  health,  one  may  become  a  sa^ 
cesstnl  farmer,  and  independent  so  far  as  freedom 
from  debt  can  make  a  man  so.  Yet  as  eTery  ex- 
perienced man  knows  'tis  a  slow  road  to  wealth, 
thoQgh  Rure  to  famish  a  competency  to  the  frugal 
and  indastrioas,  which  perhaps  is  a  condition 
afibrdiog  as  much  and  perhaps  more  happiness 
tlian  many  others  iq  life.  William  Child. 
Fait  lee,  Vt,,  Jm^  1870. 

L17NO  DI6BA8B  VX  00W8. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hall,  of  New  Ashford,  Mass.,  has  lost 
two  cows  of  some  disease  of  the  langs  and  one 
that  had  tbe  scoots  until  she  became  so  weak  as 
to  fall  forward  on  to  her  head,  and  he  wishes  to 
know  if  such  is  the  e£fect  or  symptoms  of  horn- 
ail?  w. 

Rbmarks. — Cows,  and  other  animals  are  liable 
to  have  varions  diseases  of  the  langs.  What  par- 
ticnlar  one  affected  the  two  cows  flrbt  mentioned, 
we  cannot  tell,  as  the  symptoms  are  not  men- 
tioned. But  the  one  that  had  the  scours  was 
affected  with  acnte  inflammation  of  the  mucoos 
or  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  not  with 
horn  ail. 

EFFECT  OF  OHBBBT  LBATB8. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Haskell,  from  which  he 
infers  that  cherry  leayes  are  not  poisonous,  and 
that  the  only  danger  from  cattle  eatinc^  them  arises 
from  their  indigestibility  when  wilted,  seems  to 
me  to  show  conckisiyeiy  that  they  are  poisonous. 
Food  is  occasionally  thrown  ifrom  tbe  stomach, 
after  remaining  there  forty-eight  hoars,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  without  having  produced  any  such 
symptoms  as  are  witnessed  in  cases  of  ^'cherry 
poisoning."  Tbe  effects  he  mentioned,  I  ascribe 
to  poison— to  some  principle  that  destroyed  the 
vital  action  of  the  animal  fhnctions, — ^a  result 
never  caused  by  healthy  food  remaining  undigested 
some  eight  or  twelve  hours  in  the  stomach.  Wilted 
clover,  red  top,  or  herdsgrass  produces  no  such 
fatal  effects;  why  then  should  wilted  cherry  leaves, 
unless  they  contain  some  injurioas  principle  which 
may  properly  be  called  poison  ?  Y.  Baker. 

Brookfield,  VL,  Jan.  24.  1870. 


.CATTLE  ONAWIlfO  BOABDB. 

I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  yoar  reply  to  a 
late  inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  this  disease.  I  have 
bad  cows  do  toe  same,  and  my  method  is  to  give 
one  heaping  tablespoonfu I  of  saltpetre.  This  has 
cured  them  it  once.  It  is  also  good  for  garget  in 
cows ;  far  better  ia  my  opinion  than  garget. 

MOSBS  HUNTLET. 

St.  Johfubury  Centre,  Vt.,  Feb,  14, 1870. 

Please  request  "A  Reader"  whose  cattle  have  a 
habit  of  gnawing  boards*  &c.,  to  try  feeding  a  few 
quarts  of  rye  or  wheat  bran,  each,  daily,  and  re- 
port reFult  through  FARMsa.  o. 

Aehjield,  Maaa,,  Feb,  15, 1870. 


OREBPDIO  CLOTBR. 

In  the  Farmer,  some  time  last  fall,  I  saw  some 
remarks  upon  this  variety  of  clover.  It  appears 
to  be  a  new  plant  here  as  well  as  in  Vermont  and 
Maseacbubctts.  A  field  near  my  house  had  a 
great  deal  of  it  this  aammer,  and  it  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  It  grew  very  thick,  and 
made  fioe  bay,  and  a  heavy  crop  in  spots  where 
red  clover  waa  killed  out.  Some  farmers  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  save  seed  and  sow 


it,  bat  I  think  none  was  threshed.  I  noticed  it  in 
many  fields  in  this  neighborhood.  Some  feared  it 
would  prove  troublesome,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  as  plentifhl  again  in  several 
years.    Time  will  tell.  Grahitb. 

Bloomfieid,  C.  W.,  1870. 


BWBET  FLAG. 

I  wonld  say  to  "A.  B.'*  in  Farmer  of  Feb.  12, 
that  the  only  war  to  totally  eradicate  sweet  flag 
is  to  take  off  the  entire  surface  of  the  land  in 
which  it  grows,  haul  it  to  a  dry  knoll  and  pile, 
and  after  a  while  it  will  rot.  I  once  knew  anei^- 
bor  to  eradicate  several  large  beds  of  it  in  a  low 
meadow  in  this  way,  and  it  has  never  shown  itself 
since.  Care  should  be  taken  to  get  all  the  roots 
off.  M.  C.  PaoK. 

Benaon,  VL,  Feb.  15, 1870. 


TO  BXTBRMINATB  HBIT  LIOB. 

A  very  easy  and  snre  remedy  for  extermtnadog 
vermm  from  hen  houses  is  to  take  fh>m  five  to  ten 
cents  worth  of  chloride  of  lime,  which  can  be  pro- 
cured at  any  apothecary's  store,  and  sprinkle  it 
over  the  roosts  and  about  the  house  where  the 
lice  are  most  likelf  to  be  found ;  or  make  a  wash 
of  it  and  wash  the  roosts.  I  have  found  onfr 
or  two  applications  an  effectual  remedy.       l.  b. 

Winchendon,  Mate.,  Jan.  11, 1870. 


WEST  MILTON,  YT.,  CHBB8B  FAOTORT. 

The  West  Milton  cheese  finctory  was  in  opera- 
tion five  months,  and  received  the  milk  of  800  to 
500  cows ;  some  of  the  patrons  having  brought 
milk  only  during  the  warmest  weather.  Whole 
amount  of  milk  1,336,717  pounds;  amount  of 
cbeese,  187,308j|  pounds;  It  required  9{  pounds 
milk  for  a  pouna  of  cheese.  Whole  amount  of 
sales,  $22,386.95.  The  net  average  price  per  pbnnd 
was  14  3-10  cents.  D.  L.  Field. 


GREAT  YIELD  OF  BVTTER. 

Mr.  Moses  8.  Saunders,  of  this  town,  owns  a 
three-year-old  heifer,— half  Devon,  half  Jersey,— 
from  which  in  tbe  present  month  of  January, 
were  made  four  pounds  of  butter  from  twenty- 
three  quarts  of  milk.  She  has  had  but  common 
feed,  viz :— fresh  and  salt  hay,  with  one  qaart  of 
meal  per  day.  D.  A.  Reed. 

Rowley,  Maet.,  Jan.  23, 1870. 

GREAT  YIELD  OF  COMMON  OATS. 

A  single  oat  that  germinated  in  my  garden  near 
a  bed  of  white  beets,  one  of  which  weighed  eight 
pounds,  produced  53  heads,  three  of  the  largest  of 
which  contained  300 or  more  kernels  each, — the  to- 
tal product,  by  patient  count,  amoantiog  to  10,117 
kernels,  nfcer  rejecting  those  that  were  blighted. 

Mareh/ield,  Vt.,  1870.  G.  B.  Hills. 


—At  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Windsor  Coanty, 
Yt,  Agricoltqral  Society  the  first  premium  on  best 
acre  of  com  was  awarded  to  N.  Harlow,  Hartland, 
94i bushels;  2d,  to  J.  Paddleford,  Hartland,  88} 
bushels ;  to  Mr.  P.  also  for  best  wheat,  27  l-12th 
bushels ;  2d,  S.  Taylor,  21 J  bushels ;  O.  Panl,  Pom- 
fret,  best  oau,  96&  bashels ;  2d,  J.  Paddleford  78} 
bushels ;  best  rye,  8.  Taylor,  Hartland,  28  3-5 
bashels ;  N.  Humphrey,  Hartland,  best  potatoes, 
324 bashels;  C.  Whitman,  Pomftet,  beat  canoti, 
36}  baaheli  on  ten  loda. 
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OBOP8  IN  MAIiril. 

Daring  our  late  visita  into  the  State  of 
Maine,  we  not  only  listened  to  many  pnblic 
lemarkB  in  relation  to  agricoltaral  practices 
and  their  results,  bat  made  many  inquiries  as 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  art  in  that 
State;  what  the  leading  crops  are,  and 
whether  fanners,  as  a  class,  are  gradually  im- 
proving their  farms  so  as  to  give  them  a  per- 
manent value  of  one  or  two  per  cent.,  or 
more,  annually. 

In  aU  the  public  exercises,  and  in  private 
Gonversations,  an  interest  and  earnestness  in 
farming,  was  clearly  manifested.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  earnestness  of  those  who  believe 
their  calling  to  be  honorable,  tending  to  ele- 
vate the  race,  and  indbpensable  in  sustaining 
it. 

The  discussions  in  the  State  Board  have 
greatly  tended  to  encourage  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  and  have  recognized  the  dignity  and 
high  character  of  the  calling. 

Its  leading  crops  are  grass  and  potatoes, 
but  investigations  showed  that  the  wheat  crop, 
wluch  u  adapted  to  a  large  portion  of  the  soil, 
has  been  greatly  neglected.  There  is  official 
authority  for  saying  that  the  State  of  Maine 
needs  650,000  barrels  of  flour  yearly — nearly 
all  of  which  is  imported  at  an  expense  hitherto 
of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars !  Stimulated 
by  this  startling  development,  the  legislature 
Las  made  appropriations  of  money  for  premi- 
ums on  wheat  crops,  under  certain  conditions, 
which  have  already  had  an  influence  to  in- 
crease the  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  wheat. 

In  the  sessions  of  the  Board  last  year,  much 
attention  was  given  to  the  potato  crop,  where 
every  means  seem  to  have  been  used  to  elicit 
from  the  members  information  in  regard  to 
varieties,  quality,  productiveDess,  soils  best 
adapted,  kinds  and  quality  of  manure  to  be 
used,  and  every  thing  else  bearing  upon  the 
crop. 

In  a  lectore  upon  the  Culture  of  the  Potato, 
by  Mr.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  from  the  Androscog- 
gin Society,  he  laid  down  several  points  for 
discassion : — 

1.  What  we  want.  2.  What  varieties  shall 
we  plant?  8.  Preparation  of  the  soil  and 
manare.  4.  Flantmg.  5.  After  culture.  6. 
Harvesting.  7.  Marketing.  These  points 
wore  thoroughly  discussed,  with  the  object  to 
bring  oat  facta  and  settle  principles,  so  that 


the  Isultivator  when  he  goes  into  the  field  to 
plant  shall  have  more  definite  conclusions  a^ 
to  what  is  best  for  him  to  do,  than  he  ever  had 
before.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  princi- 
ples or  practices  stated,  fell  alike  upon  all 
who  heard  them,  so  that  a  variety  of  opinion 
and  practice  will  still  prevail  in  procuring 
future  crops. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Wasson,  President  of  the 
Board,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  * 'His- 
tory of  the  Potato,^^  which  affords  a  remarka- 
ble instance  of  what  human  skill  can  accom- 
plish in  ameliorating  some  of  nature^s  pungent 
and  poisonous  plants,  into  mild  and  whole- 
some food. 

Our  word  potato,  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Indian  word  batatcu.  The 
potato  was  first  found  in  33*^  south  latitude, 
in  the  mountains  near  Valparaiso  about  1550. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  carried  it 
to  Ireland  in  1610.  In  1728,  the  potato  was 
carried  to  Scotland,  but  the  people  opposed 
the  introduction  of  this  new  vegetable,  be- 
cause its  name  was  not  mentioned  in  ihe 
Bible. 

The  priests  in  the  Ionian  isles,  said  the  po- 
tato was  one  of  the  forbidden  fruits — the  cause 
of  nuin^s  fall,  and  its  use  was  irreligious. 

In  France,  this  vegetable  was  viewed  with 
extreme  disfavor.  In  vain  did  Louis  XVl. 
and  his  court  wear  its  flowers  in  the  button- 
holes of  their  coats  to  enlist  popular  favor. 
At  last,  Parmentier,  the  chemist,  hit  upon  the 
following  ingenious  plan.  He  plantfid  a  field 
near  Paris,  put  up  notices  around  the  field 
that  all  persons  who  stole  any  of  the  fruit 
would  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor  of 
the  law.  Within  a  fortnight  thereafter  every 
potato  had  been  stolen  and  eaten  ! 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  nearly 
every  State  in  Europe  its  introduction  met  with 
great  opposition;  even  as  late  as  1723,  its 
use  was  interdicted  in  some  of  the  German 
States,  being  accused  of  producing  dysentery 
and  leprosy. 

In  ita  wild  state,  it  is  a  watery,  bitter,  un- 
wholesome plant,  with  tubers  rarely  an  inch 
in  diameter,  or  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in 
weight. 

In  Maine,  the  value  per  acre  of  these  sev- 
eral crops  was  as  follows,  in  1866 : — ^Potatoes, 
979.56 ;  com,  $44.55 ;  wheat,  $36.32. 

This  intrinsic  value,  and  the  facilities  for 
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traneportiDg  the  crop  to  distant  markeft  hj 
water  and  by  rail,  gives  it  the  first  valae  as 
an  agricultural  product,  or,  if  not,  onlj  sec- 
ond to  that  of  the  hay  crop.  The  importance 
of  the  crop,  therefore,  had  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  varieties,  by  planting  po- 
tato balls,  until  catalogues  enumerate  more 
than  500  varieties.  Hie  best  of  these  are 
second  only,  as  an  article  of  diet,  to  bread 
and  meat  alone. 

This  value,  and  the  universal  use  of  the 
potato  throughout  the  New  England  States, 
has  called  into  action  an  amount  of  ability, 
experiment  and  investigation,  which  promises 
to  more  than  make  good  several  varieties  of 
great  excellence  which  were  long  popular, 
but  which  have  greatly  declined  in  quantity 
and  quality. 

At  Lisbon  Hall,  in  Lewiston,  where  the 
State  Board  held  its  annual  session,  Mr. 
Moses  H.  Hussey,  of  North  Berwick,  had 
on  exhibition  a  choice  selection  of  potatoes, 
for  which  he  has  become  somewhat  famous 
for  raising.  At  the  late  Farmers^  Convention 
in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  he  received  a  silver 
medal  for  the  best  exhibition  of  potatoes. 
Among  the  varieties  at  Lisbon  Hall,  were  the 
Early  Rose,  Climax,  Harrison,  Early  Prince, 
Calico,  Vanderveer  and  Bresee's  Favorite; 
f  3r  the  latter  he  paid  $60  per  bushel,  and 
raised  from  it  145i  bushels  the  last  sea- 
season.  For  the  Climax,  $25  per  peck.  For 
the  Excelsior  $1.00  per  pound,  and  for  a  sin- 
gle eye  of  another  variety  he  paid  $5.  By 
rarefdl  propagation  by  means  of  slips,  he 
raised  from  this  a  bushel  of  good  potatces. 

Before  leaving  North  Berwick,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  the  potatoes  in  Mr. 
llassey^s  cellars.  In  one  bin  were  700  bush- 
els of  the  Early  Rose  variety,  in  which  not  a 
mis-shapen  or  injured  tuber  could  be  seen. 
As  many  more,  of  di£Eerent  varieties,  were 
ranged  about  the  cellar,  all  appearing  sound, 
and  of  fair  size  and  shape.  In  a  neighbor's  cel- 
lar, near  by,  were  nearly  a  thousand  bushels 
of  more,  different  varieties,  but  each  variety  se- 
lected for  good  qualities  in  flavor  and  produc- 
tiveness. The  activi  y  already  excited  in  re- 
gard to  this  invaluable  vegetable,  has  already 
introduced  some  excellent  varieties,  and  prom- 
ises to  enlarge  the  list,  to  supply  the  places 
of  old  and  excellent  ones  which  have  had 
their  day. 


Mr.  Hussey  also  raises  cabbages  for  the 
Boston  market,  and  lifted  a  few  samples  of  14 
tons,  covered  with  forest  leaves  and  ever- 
green branches,  which  were  as  sound  and 
bright  as  the  day  when  they  were  placed 
there.  These  will  be  sent  to  market  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  early  April,  and 
command  a  remunerative  price. 

It  is  fortunate  that  some  persons  make  a 
specialty  of  this  and  other  vegetables,  by 
testing  varieties,  and  thus  enabling  them  to 
reject  worthless  or  indifferent  ones,  and  pre- 
serve, propagate,  and  sell  the  good. 


VXBKONT  HOB81I  BTOOK    OOMPAHT. 

We  have  received  a  dicniar  addressed  to  the 
fknners  of  Yennont  presenting  the  purposes  of 
this  association,  and  inviting  subscriptions  to  Its 
capital  stock  ofnot  less  than  $100,000.  Circnlars 
for  subscriptions  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directors  and  will  soon  be  generally  circulated. 
Some  half  a  dozen  towns  have  been  canvassed  and 
though  not  richer  than  the  average  of  the  20O 
towns  in  the  State,  nearly  $1000  to  the  town  were 
subscribed.  Judge  Colbum,  of  Spriogfleld,  the 
efficient  Treasurer  of  the  Vermont  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  says :  *'It  is  a  good  thing,  and  with 
such  a  board  of  Directors,  it  must  pay,  and  I  am  In 
favor  of  our  Society  taking  liberally  of  the  stock/* 
Hon.  Carlos  Baxter,  of  Burlington,  Yt.,  offers  to 
be  one  of  ten  to  take  $1000  each  in  the  county  of 
Chittenden.  These  subscriptions  are  not  gifts, 
but  investments  in  stock,  which  it  is  believed  wUl 
yield  good  dividends  as  well  as  greatly  benefit  the 
farmers  of  the  State  by  assisting  them  to  improra 
their  breeds  of  horses. 

We  have  much  confidence  In  the  success  of  this 
association.  It  proposes  to  do  what  individual 
farmers  of  comparatively  small  means  are  unable 
to  do  singly,  however  well  satisfied  they  may  be 
of  the  necessity  of  introducing  better  breeds  of 
horses.  The  use  of  machinery  has  created  a  d^ 
mand  for  heavier  horses,  while  the  ' 'agricultural 
horse  trot"  of  the  few  past  years  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  animals  poorly  fitted  for  the 
drudgery  of  farm  work. 

Some  years  since  the  old  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  imported  several 
Percheron  horses  ttom  France,  and  have  kept 
them  at  their  stables,  near  Boston.  A  few  years 
since  one  of  these  imported  horses,  "Conqueror," 
was  sold  at  auction  by  the  society  for  $500.  On 
putting  him  into  a  stable  in  the  city,  the  owner 
immediately  reeold  him  for  $1000.  He  is  now  In 
Maine,  and  we  understand  his  owner  there  has  a 
standing  otkr  of  $2500  for  him.  One  of  his  colts 
from  a  large  Caoada  marc,  owned  by  B.  F.  Bicker 
of  Bright! m,  was  sold  last  summer  to  an  Illino&i 
geutleman,  when  the  colt  was  two  years  and  nine 
i  months  old,  for  $1*  per  poimd,  live  weight,  deliv- 
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cred  in  Chicago.  With  a  halter  and  headstall,  the 
eolt  then  weighed  1510  ponnds,  and  the  bargain 
was  finally  compromised  by  the  delivery  of  the 
colt  at  Brighton  for  SliOO.  The  buyer  had  yisited 
Canada  and  various  places  in  the  States,  bat  was 
better  pleased  with  this  animal  than  with  any  that 
he  saw  elsewhere,  and  we  understand  that  he 
Is  well  satisfied  with  his  purchase,  since  getting 
him  home. 

With  aach  a  demand  for  good  horses  we  do  not 
see  why  the  Vermont  Company,  managed  by  such 
men  as  now  compose  its  directors,  and  possessing 
the  soil  and  cklmate  which  developed  the  Morgans 
and  Black  Hawks,  may  not  realize  the  ezpecta- 
tiona  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 


GHSXeSI  MAKUFACTUBBBB^  ABBOCOA- 

TION. 

Having  failed  to  receive  a  detailed  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Cheese  Manufacturers'  Association  at 
Haxdwick  last  week,  we  copy  the  following  brief 
notiGe  ftom  tbe  Daily  Journal.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  farmers,  the  President,  Thomas  P. 
Root,  of  Barre,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  evening  by  an  address  from 
Alexander  Hyde  of  Lee,  on  '*The  requisites  for 
the  production  of  milk."  A  discussion  followed, 
and  then  tbe  question,  "How  shall  we  improve 
our  pastures?"  was  discussed.  Stable  manage- 
ment and  winter  feeding  of  cattle  were  also  dis- 
CQssed.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  following 
officers  for  1870  were  eleeted  :— 

President. —ThoTD»»  P.  Boo{  of  Barre. 

y  ice  PreHdffiU  —J.  W.  Powers  of  Hardwiok,  Alon- 
so  Linooln  of  Otikhim. 

Secretary  — N.  8-  Habbard  of  Brimfleld. 

T^eoBitrer.—B.  F  U«miIton  of  Mew  BnUntree. 

EitteutU>e  CommiUee. ^Tbom^B  P.  RoDt  of  Barre, 
J.  W.  Poweni  of  Uard wlok,  Alonzo Linco  n  of  Oakh  m, 
K.  8.  Hubbaid  of  Brimfleld,  B.F.  Hamilton  of  New 
Br^nUree* 

Reports  from  tbe  various  factories  were  made. 
In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  delivered  a  very  able 
address  on  "The  production  of  milk  and  treat- 
ment of  dairy  stock."  In  the  evening  Richard 
Goodman  of  Lenox  read  a  paper  on  the  dairy 
atock  of  New  England,  its  breeding  and  manage- 
ment.      

Thb  ''Rich"  Steer.— On  passing  the  stall  of 
H.  Bird  &  Co ,  38  &  40  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  re- 
cently, we  noticed  a  crowd  OQllected  around  some 
rery  extra  beef  then  on  the  hooks.  On  inquiry, 
we  learned  that  it  was  from  the  steer  noticed  by 
oar  cattle  market  reporter  in  bis  report  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  and  which  was  fed  by  J.  T.  &  V.  Bicb, 
Bhoreham,  Yt.,  and  sold  to  George  A.  Sawyer,  of 
Brighton.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  at  Cambridge, 
tbe  steer  weighed  2790  pounds.  His  dressed 
weight  was  2125  ponnds,  a  shrinkage  of  less  than 
24  per  cent,  from  tbat  weight.  The  meat  weighed 
1685,  tallow  280,  hide  160  pounds.  One  hind  quar- 


ter 414,  the  other  394 ;  back  halves  of  tbe  two  fore 
quarters  898,  and  the  two  rattle  rans  479  pounds. 
The  steer  was  very  neatly  dressed  by  Mr.  Sawyer, 
and  the  beef,  though  from  a  '^native"  steer,  was 
admitted  by  good  Judges  to  be  equal  to  any  that 
has  been  seen  inside  of  Faneuil  market  for  a  long 
time. 

MlLITAKT  iNSTatJOTION  IN    Ao'L   C0LLEOE8.— 

A  correspondent  of  tbe  Nbw  England  Fabhbb, 
in  writing  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst,  says: — ''lam  informed  that 
this  is  the  only  Agricultural  College  that  has,  as 
yet,  established  military  lostruction  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  course,  altboufsh  tbat  is  made  one  of 
the  conditions  of  tbe  grant  by  Government;"  but 
he  is  certainly  in  error.  Our  own  inbtirution  at 
Orono  has  from  the  first  given  attention  to  military 
instruction,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress, 
Capt.  Henry  £.  Sellers  of  B  ngor,  having  most  ac- 
ceptably filled  the  position  of  military  instructor. 
The  Trustees  are  hoping  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  government  officer  for  this  position  at  an  early 
day. — Maine  Farmer, 

Beuabxs.— We  presume  that  our  correspondent 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  'information"  on 
which  he  based  his  remark  is  not  correct.  We 
hope  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  establishing 
these  institutions  will  be  carefully  observed  by 
the  managers  of  each  one  of  them. 


AGBIOUIiTUBAIi  ITEMB. 
—A  son  of  General  P.  P.  Pitkin,  of  Montpelier, 
has  a  large  sheep  which  he  harnesses  to  a  scraper 
and  does  good  public  service  by  clearing  the  side- 
walks of  snow. 

^Mr.  J.  G.  Huntington,  of  Atkinson,  Maine, 
has  invented  a  new  horse  rake,  which  is  noted  for 
its  simplicity  of  construction,  ease  and  efficiency 
of  working  and  cheapness  in  price,  and,  so  far  as 
used,  is  pronounced  the  best  made. 

—The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  have 
agreed  upon  Utica  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
next  State  Fair.  Solon  D.  Hnngerford,  of  Jeflfer- 
son  County,  has  been  elected  President,  and  Thos. 
H.  Faile,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  others,  Yioe- 
Presidents. 

—The  Waterville,  Maine,  Mail  says,  a  remaric- 
ably  fine  pair  of  grade  Hereford  oxen  were  weigh- 
ed at  the  hay  scales  recently.  Their  weight  was 
4470  pounds,  their  measurement  eight  feet  two 
inches— their  age  five  years.  They  belong  to  Mr. 
H.  C.  Burleigh,  of  Fairfield,  and  reflect  honor 
upon  the  best  herd  of  Herefords  in  New  England. 

— S.  P.  Miller,  Fayetteville,  \t.,  has  a  grade 
Durham  cow  which  produced  irom  April  20th  to 
November  19tb,  1869,  311  pounds  of  butter  and 
142  quarts  of  milk,  beside  the  milk  and  cream 
used  in  a  family  of  five  persons.  Her  feed  con- 
sisted of  two  quarts  of  meal  and  shorts  per  day, 
with  ordinary  pasture  privileges. 

—Four  of  the  heaviest  cattle  ever  raised  in  this 
country  were  shipped  fh>m  Poughkeepsie  to  New 
York  City  recently.    The  heaviest  of  the  fbor 
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weighed  over  4,100  poundi  and  the  lightest  8»300. 
They  are  each  six  yean  old,  were  raised  in  La 
Grange,  Datchess  Connty,  and  were  sold  for 
93,200.  Their  hides  are  to  be  stnfi^  and  placed 
in  Central  Park. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Nbw  Enolajcd  Fab- 
XBB  has  made  skim-milk  cheese  in  the  fUl  when 
milk  can  be  kept  sweet  sereral  days,  by  putting 
the  Jnice  of  grated  carrots  into  the  milk  after 
skimming,  as  is  done  to  color  bntter,  and  then 
treat  the  milk  in  the  ordinary  way  of  making 
cheese.  After  forty  years'  experience  he  pro- 
nonnces  snch  cheese  nice. 

—Mr.  HoUis  Daggett,  of  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y., 
says  many  of  the  bees  in  his  section  are  starring 
—that  not  over  one-tenth  of  them  will  snrviye  the 
winter  withont  feeding,  and  adds  that  they  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  saved^^specially  if  in  mova- 
ble comb-hiyes— by  feeding  them  the  syrap  of 
ooifbe  sugar.  He  is  feeding  his  bees  in  this  way, 
taking  oat  the  combs  and  fllling  them.  When  the 
symp  is  pat  in  the  comb  it  shonld  be  as  warm  as 
milk  when  first  drawn  from  the  adder. 

—The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  has 
property  amounting  to  $196,600,  of  which  the  live 
stock  is  valued  at  $6880,  tools  and  yehieles  $2240, 
produce  $4345.  The  balance  of  accounts  between 
the  fiurm  and  its  expense  is  $2667.  There  were 
119  students  in  1869.  The  trustees  estimate  that 
the  buildings  needed  to  accommodate  the  fiuulty 
and  the  next  class  will  cost  between  $100,000  and 
$200,000,  according  to  the  number  provided  for. 

—Mr.  J.  E.  Porter  of  central  Illinois  has  for 
several  years  mixed  one  third  oats  with  his  seed 
wheat,  and  according  to  the  Weitem  Rural  gets* 
much  better  crops  than  when  wheat  is  sown  alone. 
Last  year  wheat  alone  was  nearly  a  ikilnre,  while 
that  with  oats  produced  Mr  crops.  Mr.  F.  raised 
fifteen  bushels  of  whect  and  Uiirty  of  oats  per 
acre.  The  two  grains  are  harvested  together,  and 
are  readily  separated  1^  any  of  the  new  fiumlng 
mills. 

—Many  cultivators  ascribe  much  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Rose  and  other  new  varieties  of  pota- 
toes, to  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  culti- 
vated and  the  light  seeding,  generally  single  eyes, 
which  their  high  price  has  induced.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Country  GmUJeman  says  that  he  has 
succeeded  during  the  past  three  years  in  bringing 
some  of  the  old  varieties  to  the  size  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  new  ones,  by  the  same  cultivation 
which  has  been  given  to  them. 

—The  Lexington,  Ey.,  Hom9  Journal  says  that 
several  Southern  planters  went  to  Illinois  and 
Indiana  last  season  for  laborers  to  harvest  their 
crops,  and  succeeded  beyond  their  expectation. 
As  the  cotton  and  sugar  crops  are  not  usually 
gathered  and  saved  before  December,  and  very 
frequently  not  until  February,  and  consequently 
after  the  grain  and  grass  crops  of  the  north  are 
aecored,  they  obtained  reliable  men  for  these  com- 


paratively leisure  months,  who  went  to  work 
cheerfblly  and  saved  the  southern  crops  in  excel- 
lent style.  After  a  profitable  late  fall  and  winter 
engagement,  these  men  retnm  home  in  season  for 
spring's  work.  It  is  thought  larger  numbers  will 
be  engaged  next  year. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  QeniUwum 
says,  to  be  completely  prosperous,  stock-raising 
must  be  in  a  locality  where  good  pastures  and 
mowings  can  be  kept  permanently  in  grass ;  and 
on  genuine  natural  grass  land  it  will  not  answer 
under  any  circumstances  to  use  the  plough,  as  it 
takes  many  years  of  good  management  to  bring 
the  grass  back  to  the  established  state.  The  very 
best  grass  land  in  the  Southwest,  the  same  as  in 
England,  never  was  seeded  at  all ;  and  when  the 
plough  is  put  into  such  a  turf  it  is  synonymous 
with  killing  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs. 


For  the  New  England  Farm»» 
BKhU^  WS  BAI8E  OUB  COBITP 

• 

The  discussion  upon  com  at  the  recent  Far- 
mers^ Convention  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  was 
earnest  and  practical.  The  successful  grow- 
ers regarded  it  as  a  profitable  crop ;  regretted 
that  the  State  should  be  obliged  to  buy  so 
much,  and  warmly  urged  their  brother  farmers 
to  raise  their  own  corn. 

There  are  some,  it  appears,  who  consider 
this  counsel  as  old  fogyish,  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  times,  and  that  it  is  better  to  ooy 
com,  even  if  there  is  a  net  profit  of  50  to  100 
per  cent,  in  raising  it.  Whether  the  growing 
of  corn  in  New  Hampshire  is  an  antiquated 
notion  or  not,  there  are  certainly  sound  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  its  cultivation,  and  the  crop 
ought  not  to  be  condemned  because  of  its  an- 
tiquity. 

it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  fanners 
require  a  lar^e  amount  of  some  kind  of  grain 
to  make  their  beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry, 
butter,  &c.,  and  for  their  working  animals, 
and  that  com  is  the  best  for  all  these  pur- 
poses. The  only  question  which  admits  of 
discussion  is,  Where  shall  we  get  it?  From 
the  West  and  South  say  the  advocates  of  buy- 
ing. At  one  time  it  was  brought  from  these 
sections  at  marvellous  low  rates.  If  it  could 
always  be  had  from  either  section  cheaper 
than  we  can  raise  it,  all  must  admit  buying 
is  the  best  policy.  But  extensive  home  mai^ 
kets  are  arising  at  the  South  and  West,  and 
experience  is  teaching  them  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  raise  les^  grain  and  expend  more  of 
what  they  do  raise  upon  their  farms  and  have 
beef,  pork,  mutton,  wool  and  cheese  and  bat- 
ter to  sell. 

The  railroads  and  middle  men  are  becoming 
very  exacting  in  their  demands — far  more  so 
than  when  they  had  lands  to  sell  and  sought 
patronage.  The  price  has  steadily  advanced 
until  there  is  now  a  wide  margin  for  profit  in 
raising  it  here,^-our  best  cultivators  daiming 
that  it  can  be  produced  on  our  rough  farms 
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for  about  72  cents  per  bnshel.  This  leaves  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  home  producer,  for  a 
net  profit  equal  to  what  the  Western  farmer 
receives,  on  an  average,  for  his  delivered  at 
the  nearest  market.  If  the  present  schemes 
of  railroad  consolidation  are  carried  out,  or  if 
a  few  men  can  buy  up  and  control  long  lines 
of  road,  the  prospects  of  having  lower  freights 
or  smaller  commissions  are  not  enconragmg, 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  for  some  time  to 
come  New  England  farmers  can  fill  their  com 
bins  cheaper  from  their  own  acres  than  from 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  As  long  as  we 
can  realize  as  ^eat  and  even  greater  net 
profit,  per  acre,  is  it  not  sufficient  reason  for 
raising  more  ? 

Again,  the  advocates  of  buying  say  that  the 
cultivation  of  com  requires  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention and  labor ;  the  hoeing  interferes  with 
haying,  &c. ;  therefore  we  had  better  raise 
more  hay  and  sell  a  part  of  that  or  some  other 
product  and  get  money  to  buy  com.  This 
mav  be  a  good  policy  for  market  gardeners 
and  grass  farmers  to  pursue.  But  every  well 
appointed  farm  is  supposed  to  have  the  requi- 
site machinery,  tools  and  help  to  raise  some 
hoed  crops,  and  it  requires  no  very  great  abil- 
ity to  carry  the  hoeing  through  in  time,  with- 
out interfering  with  haying.  Recent  inven- 
tions enable  us  at  the  least  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  planting  and  cultivating,  and  improved 
methods  of  cutting,  curing  and  feedmg  the 
fodder  it  makes,  has  given  an  increased  value 
to  the  stalks. 

Well  cured  com  fodder  is  worth  more  than 
meadow  hay.  Where  both  the  ears  and  stalks 
are  consumed  upon  the  farm,  the  stalks  can  be 
cut  earlier  and  at  the  bottom,  which  greatly 
improves  the  fodder.  Where  neat  stodk  is 
kept,  the  advantage  of  having  the  fodder 
ought  to  decide  in  favor  of  raising  our  own 
com.  Well  filled  bins  of  a  home  growth  in- 
dicate that  the  stock  will  fare  better  than  if 
their  owners  depended  upon  buying.  As  to 
the  plan  of  selling  hay  and  then  buying  com 
with  the  proceeds,  it  may  be  advisable  under 
some  circumstances ;  still,  by  raising  a  few 
acres  of  com  and  making  a  judicious  use  of 
tiie  fodder,  there  would  be  more  hay  to  be 
sold  and  no  com  to  be  bought. 

The  potato  is  the  only  hoed  crop  that  can 
compete  with  com  for  supremacy  in  value  in 
the  New  England  States.  In  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont the  potato  leads  by  a  large  balance  in  its 
favor ;  in  New  Hampshire  it  is  just  ahead, 
while  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  com  ranks  highest.  Since 
1862  the  price  of  potatoes  has  been  high  and 
their  culture  has  rapidly  increased.  But  just 
now  prices  have  a  downward  tendency,  and 
will  undoubtedly  rule  lower  during  the  next 
decade.  The  Northwest  has  found  that  pota- 
toes can  be  grown  there  at  a  profit,  and  is 
competing  with  us  in  the  New  Orleans  and 
other  Southern  markets,  and  should  the  duties 
be  taken  off  from  the  products  of  the  British 


Provinces,  the  profits  of  this  crop  would  be 
still  further  reduced.  Allowing,  however, 
that  an  acre  of  potatoes  gives  more  money 
ihan  an  acre  of  com,  is  it  advisable  to  grow 
them  largely  on  the  same  farm  P  Even  under 
skilful  management,  it  is  an  exhausting  crop. 
It  draws  largely  upon  the  organic  elements  of 
the  soil,  beside  the  potash  and  soda,  and  re- 
turns nothing  to  it,  and  where  the  extrava- 
gantly wasteful  system  of  burning  is  pursued 
to  get  new  land  for  it,  the  ultimate  effects  of 
severe  cropping  areiveiy  injurious.  In  those 
localities  in  !N^ew  Hampshire  where  it  has  been 
extensively  raised  for  starch  factories  and  the 
Boston  market,  this  exhausting  effect  is  al- 
ready apparent.  From  first  to  last,  both  in 
raising  and  marketing,  it  is  a  heavy,  laborious 
crop,  and  is  attended  with  many  risks.  If  the 
tubers  fail  to  grow  well,  or  if  they  rot,  all  is 
lodt. 

With  com,  if  the  ears  fail  to  ripen  or  fill 
out,  the  fodder  is  some  remuneration.  A 
large  amount  is  returned  to  the  soil  through 
the  fodder,  stubble  and  roots,  and  since  the 
phosphates  can  now  be  so  readily  restored  to 
the  soil,  selling  com  from  a  farm  is  not  likely 
to  prove  as  detrimental  as  raising  potatoes. 
The  freedom  of  corn  f  rcmi  diseases,  the  almost 
certainty  of  a  fair  crop  and  the  fact  that  both 
the  grain  and  fodder  can  be  kept,  if  not 
wanted  immediately,  give  it  preference  to  the 
potato.  Com,  in  these  respects,  is  superior 
to  all  other  hoed  and  root  crops.  It  is  surer 
and  more  remunerative  than  the  other  cereals, 
and  deserves  always  to  rank  next  to  hay,  even 
in  New  England.  Perhaps,  though,  we  should 
except  the  northern  parts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  which  are  better 
adapted  to  the  potato. 

W  ere  there  a  few  more  public  spirited  men, 
like  secretary  Lyman  of  I^ew  Hampshire,  in 
each  State,  a  new  zeal  would  be  awakened  in 
this  truly  valuable  cereal,  and  our  farmers 
would  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  raise 
more  and  buy  less  com.  •  n.  s.  t. 

Lanorence,  Mcus,^  Feb,  3.  1870. 


For  the  Ntw  BngUmd  Farmer, 
CHBB8B-MaJJ3rQ. 

The  cheese  that  took  the  first  premium  at 
the  Orleans  County,  Vt.,  fair  in  1869,  was 
over  a  year  old  and  was  made  by  Mrs.  6.  B. 
Brewster  of  Irasburg,  who  describes  her 
method  as  follows : — 

We  have  twenty-three  cows,  and  make  but- 
ter until  the  hot  weather  of  July,  then  we 
make  one  cheese  each  day. 

The  night's  milk  is  strained  into  a  large  tin 
tub  and  ice  put  into  it  to  cool  it  and  it  is  stirred 
until  the  ice  is  all  melted,  then  it  stands  till 
morning,  when  it  is  skimmed  and  about  a  fifth 
part  or  the  milk  is  taken  out  and  so  much 
warmed  that  when  it  is  poured  back  it  will 
make  the  whole  as  warn  as  new  milk.  Then 
the  cream  that  was  tidken  off  is  pat  into  a  cbth 
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etrainer  and  the  moraiDg^a  milk  strained  upon 
and  through  it,  so  that  the  cream  is  all  dis- 
aolved  and  mixed  with  the  milk,  which  is  then 
ready  for  the  solation  of  rennet  which  is  ap- 
plied in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring  the  card 
(or  cause  coagulation)  in  one  hour;  the  quan- 
tity will  be  about  a  pint  for  thirty  pails  of 
milk.  The  curd  is  then  cut  into  inch  squares 
and  stands  until  the  curd  settles.  Then  break 
it  up  carefully  with  the  hands  and  let  it  stand 
till  the  curd  settles  again.  After  which  dip 
off  two  pailfuls  of  whey  to  set  aside  to  cool, 
also  dip  as  much  more  to  heat.  When  it  is 
hot  dip  it  upon  the  curd ;  then  heat  more  whey 
and  put  on  not  whey  three  times,  which  scalds 
or  cooks  the  curd  so  that  when  a  piece  is  bit- 
ten there  is  a  slight  squeaking  sound.  During 
this  time  it  should  be  constantly  stirred  to  pre- 
vent it  settling  together  and  breaking  it  finer. 
The  warm  whey  is  now  drawn  off  and  the 
cold  whey  poured  on  to  cool  it.  When  cool, 
drain  dry  and  add  a  teacupf ul  of  salt  to  sev- 
enteen pounds  of  curd,  working  it  in  with  the 
hands  and  continually  breaking  the  curd. 
Then  spread  a  cloth  in  the  hoop  and  fill  in  the 
curd.  Let  it  remain  in  the  press  twenty-four 
hours,  turning  it  once  in  the  time.    When 

Eressed  enough  put  on  the  cloth  sack  which 
as  been  saturated  with  whey  butter,  and  put 
the  cheese  on  broad  shelves,  in  a  light,  well- 
ventilated  room  to  cure.  During  the  ripening 
process  it  is  turned  and  rubbed  every  day  and 
oiled  with  whey  butter  to  keep  it  from  drying 
and  cracking  on  the  surface. 

BflQxiet. 

The  stomach  of  calves  a  week  or  more  old 
is  filled  with  salt  and  hung  to  dr^.  When  ren- 
net is  wanted  put  two  or  three  into  a  stone  jar 
fall  of  water ;  aiter  soaking  a  few  days  the 
liquid  is  ready  for  use.  Add  water  to  the  jar 
in  place  of  the  liquid  used,  which  keeps  up  the 
supply.  z.  s.  J. 

Irasburg,  VL,  Fth.  10,  1870. 


For  ike  New  Bngkmd  Jfanaer, 
MlBBIOAla  TOPI08. 

BT  ▲  MKDICAL  MAH. 

How  to  Beatore  Froaen  Persona. 

The  present  winter  having  been  unusually 
mild,  thus  fir,  we  have  heard  of  no  cases  of 
fatal,  or  even  severe  freezing.  February  and 
and  March,  however,  will  probably  give  us 
weather  of  another  sort ;  and  it  will  be  well 
for  every  person  to  know  how  to  treat,  prop- 
erly, one  who  is  near  perishing  from  exposure 
to  intense  cold,  or  who  has  severely  frozen 
some  portion  of  his  body  or  extremities. 

The  first  effect  of  an  exposure  of  the  whole 
body  to  severe  cold,  is  an  ahnost  irresistible 
impulse  to  sleep,  which,  if  yielded  to,  is  soon 
succeeded  by  coma  or  stupor,  and  death. 
Daring  the  state  of  coma,  the  body  of  the  suf- 
ferer is  found  to  be  very  pale  and  cold ;  the 
respiration  and  pulse  are  almost  imperceptible, 


and  the  pupils  are  dilated ;  but  the  limbs  are 
flexible  as  long  as  life  remains,  unless  the  de- 
gree of  cold  be  very  great  indeed. 

Persons  who  have  ^en  exhausted  by  Jiun- 
ger,  watching,  or  fatigue,  and  those  who  in- 
dulge in  spiritous  li<}uors,  exhausted  as  they 
are  by  perpetual  stmiulation,  are  much  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  cold,  than  are  others. 

The  indications  of  treatment  whenever  a 
person  has  been  exposed  to  severe  cold,  are, 
1st.  To  produce  moderate  reaction,  and  restore 
the  circulation  and  sensibility;  and  2d.  To 
avoid  excessive  reaction,  which  would  surely 
lead  to  violent  and  dangerous  inflammation. 
The  body  shoold  first  be  rubbed  with  snow ; 
and  afterwards,  when  its  warmth  and  sensibil- 
ity are  a  little  restored,  it  should  be  wiped 
quite  dr^,  and  well  rubbed  with  fur  or  flannel. 
The  patient  should  now  be  put  into  a  cold  bed, 
in  a  room  without  a  fire,  a  stimulating  enema 
should  be  administered,  and  a  little  wine  and 
water,  or  rery  weak  spirit  and  water,  given  as 
soon  as  he  can  swallow ; — ^the  enema  may  be 
composed  of  water  and  salt,  with  a  little  oil  of 
turpentine.  The  after  treatment  must  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  state  of  the  patient.  Mild  cor- 
dials or  stimulants,  and  nourishing  food  will  be 
sufiicient  in  most  cases.  Do  not  bring  the  {»- 
tient  into  a  warm  room,  nor  apply  artificial 
heat,  in  any  way,  until  complete  reaction  has 
taken  place,  and  all  danger  of  excessive  in- 
flammation has  passed  by. 

Vrost-bite. 

In  cases  where  some  portions  of  the  body, 
only,  are  frozen,  as  the  feet  or  the  hands,  the 
part  or  parts  affected  should  be  first  rubbed 
with  snow;  for,  whilst  the  friction  restores 
the  circulation  and  sensibility,  the  snow  pre- 
vents any  excessive  reaction.  After  a  tmie, 
cold  water  may  be  substituted  for  the  anow 
and  the  friction  may  be  brisker.  These  ftp- 
plications  should  be  made  in  a  room  without  a 
fire,  and  a  his^h,  or  even  a  moderate  temperature 
must  be  avoided  for  some  time,  if  the  patient 
would  escape  the  subsequent  inconvenience  of 
chilblains  and  running  eores.  If  the  freezing 
has  been  so  severe  that  mortification  and 
sloughing  ensue,  stimulating  poultices,  washes, 
or  ointments  will  be  important.  A  poultice 
made  of  veast,  or  of  carrots,  with  a  little  pul- 
verized charcoal ;  a  wash  of  diluted  creosote 
or  carbolic  acid ;  or  an  ointment  in  which  cre- 
osote or  carbolic  acid  is  an  ingredient,— either 
one  of  these  will  be  useful. 

Chilblains  consist  in  an  atonic  inrtammation 
of  the  skin,  induced  by  sudden  alternations  of 
temperature,  such  as  warming  the  feet  and 
hands  by  the  fire  when  cold  and  damp.  A 
great  variety  of  things  have  been  proposed  as 
remedies  for  these  troublesome  visitors ;  but 
all  of  them  sometimes  fail,  though  moat  of 
them  possess  some  virtue.  The  foUowing  are 
among  the  best: — Soap  h'niment  six  parts, 
tincture  of  cantharides  one  part ;  spirit  of 
camphor,  and  spirit  of  ammonia,  either  aepip 
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nte  or  combined ;  common  opodeldoc ;  com- 
mon ToUtile  liniment;  dilated  creo80te»  or 
carbolic  acid ;  cold,  shallow  foot-baths,  &c. 


For  th€  New  England  Fanner, 
UHiX  to  THB  CIT7. 

At  the  request  of  several  farmers  in  Berk- 
shire Connty,  Mass.,  I  send  you  the  following 
suggestions  from  my  ezpenence  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts  in  relation  to  the  transportation 
of  milk  from  the  country  to  the  city. 

The  city  peddlers  or  distributors  should 
famish  ample  security  for  the  monthly  pay- 
ments for  the  amount  of  milk  they  receive  of 
farmers  or  the  car  agents  during  the  month, 
and  provide  three  sets'  of  cans,  so  that  thev 
shall  leave  as  many  empty,  as  they  take  of  full 
ones  each  day. 

The  railroads  must  furnish  box  nulk  cars  of 
suitable  size,  on  springs,  say  thirty-four  feet 
long,  lined  inside  and  top,  and  filled  in  with 
about  six  inches  of  charcoal,  fitted  up  with 
shelves  and  racks  for  the  milk,  double  doors, 
with  windows  in  them,  on  each  side. 

The  car  agent  must  see  that  ice  houses  are 
erected  and  tilled  near  the  track,  at  the  start- 
ing point;  receive,  examine  and  account  for 
all  milk  left  at  the  stations,  set  out  the  cans 
for  each  farmer,  and  see  that  they  are  not  in- 
jured by  handling ;  collect  bills  promptly  of 
the  city  peddlers  and  pay  over  the  same  to 
each  farmer  monthly.  He  must  make  all  con- 
tracts as  to  price  and  quantity  by  the  six 
months;  provide  either  m  the  city  or  else- 
where a  butter  or  cheese  factory  to  use  up 
any  surplus  not  required  by  the  consumers,  so 
that  farmers  may  always  dispose  of  all  the 
milk  they  make. 

With  such  arrangements,  and  with  trust- 
worthy and  responsible  agents  on  the  route 
and  in  the  city,  farmers  may  have  confidence 
in  the  business  and  keep  as  many  cows  and 
feed  them  as  well  as  their  means  will  justify. 
Notwithstanding  Dr.  Loring^s  caution,  they 
will  provide  a  supply  of  sweet  or  southern 
com  fodder  to  supplement  their  pasture  feed, 
always  wilting  it  two  days  before  using  it;  also 
a  supply  of  roots,  which  should  be  fed  imme- 
diately after  milking  in  the  morning,  or  cut 
up  with  fodder,  all  of  which,  including  hay 
and  straw,  should  be  cut  and  steamed,  or  hot 
water  put  upon  it.  The  cans  should  be  rinsed 
in  cold  water  first,  then  scalded  with  hot  wa- 
ter, and  again  rinsed  in  cold  water,  then 
placed  bottom  up  on  pins  or  a  rack.  The 
milk  should  be  cooleu  and  protected  from 
heat,  by  water  from  a  spring  or  well,  and  cov- 
ered. In  milking,  be  very  careful  to  brush 
and  clean  the  cow  so  that  no  dirt  will  get  into 
the  milk, — strain  it  carefully  through  linen 
strainers,  and  while  cooling  stir  it  two  or  three 
times  with  a  dipper  or  paddle,  and  when  cool 
dose  up  the  cans.  WhUe  on  the  way  to,  or 
while  at  the  station,  allow  no  sun  or  heat  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  cans.    No  water. 


bam- vard  manure  or  other  substance  is  wanted 
in  miUc,  but  it  must  be  kept  cool  by  a  plenty 
of  ice  around  the  cans  when  in  the  car,  which 
should  be  shut  up  as  soon  as  loaded.  With 
such  precautions  the  milk  will  be  transported 
in  ^ood  order,  and  if  the  city  peddlers  com- 
plain of  its  being  bad,  hold  the  car  agent  re- 
sponsible for  not  examining  it  when  it  left  the 
cars. 

if  farmers  find  that  these  agents  take  any 
advantage  in  regard  to  price,  &c.,  they  must 
combine  and  mansge  their  own  business  as 
those  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  have  done.  If  the  farmers  of 
Berkshire  County  will  enter  into  such  arrani^e- 
ments  I  am  conndent  they  will  succeed.  But 
if  this  cannot  be  done  a  butter  and  cheese 
factory  should  be  established,  the  cost  and 
plan  of  which  may  be  the  subject  of  another 
article.  Eastebn  Massachusetts. 

February,  16,  1870. 

For  the  New  Englamd  Fcamer, 
FBBFABINO  BHINOIiBB  FOB  BOOFB. 

An  editorial  in  the  Fabmbr  of  the  12rh  inst., 
upon  this  subject,  deserves  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  every  owner  of  buildings.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  shingles  do 
not  last  as  long  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago. 
The  "gravel  and  tar"  covering  for  flat  roofs 
is  user!  to  some  extent  here,  and,  so  far,  I 
tbink  it  proves  satisfactory.  The  ^* Plastic 
State  Roofing^'*  has  not  been  much  used  in  this 
vicinity.  Cedar  and  pine  are  plenty,  yet  shin- 
gles are  dear,  and  farmera  and  othera  find  it 
expensive  keeping  their  roofs  in  repair. 

Two  or  three  yean  ago  I  was  traveling  on  a 
steamboat,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  course  of 
conversation  informed  me  that  his  business  for 
several  years  had  been  roofing  buildings.  He 
was  then  engaged  in  putting  on  gravel  and  tar 
roofs.  He  Uiought  it  a  good  material,  but 
said  he  thought  shingles  might  be  prepared  so 
as  to  do  better.  He  had  experimented  con- 
siderably, and  said  he  thought  the  following 
preparation  would  preserve  shingles  so  that 
they  would  last  sixt^  yean. 

Thinking  the  receipt  worth  remembering,  I 
copied  it,  and  now  send  it  for  publication. 

Take  a  potash  kettle,  or  a  large  tub,  and 

put  into  it  :^ 

One  l)anrel  of  lye  of  wood  aabee;  five  poinds  of 
wh'te  vttilol;  five  pounde  alum,  acd  M  maeh  Mdt  m 
will  dlMolve  In  the  mlztnro. 

Make  the  liquor  quite  warm,  and  put  as 
many  shingles  in  it  as  can  be  conveniently  wet 
at  once,  btir  them  up  with  a  fork,  and  when 
well  soaked,  take  them  out,  and  put  in  more, 
renewing  the  liquor  as  necessary.  Then  lay 
the  shingles  as  usual. 

After  they  are  laid,  take  the  liquor  that  was 
left,  put  lime  enough  into  it  to  make  white- 
wash, and  if  anv  coloring  is  desirable,  add 
ochre,  Spanish  brown,  liunpblack,  &c.,  and 
ap^ly  to  the  roof  with  a  brush  or  an  old  broom. 
This  wash  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time* 
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Salt  and  lye  are  ezoelleiit  preseryatives  of 
wood.  It  is  well  known  that  leach-tobs, 
trougbs,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  potash,  never  rot.  The^  become 
saturated  with  the  alkali,  torn  yellowish  inside, 
and  remain  impervious  to  tlie  action  of  the 
weather. 

I  hope  the  experiment  will  be  tried.  The 
expense  is  trifling,  which  is  one  thing  in  its 

Bloomfidd,  C.  W.,  2d  mo.,  19th,  1870. ' 

Bkmabks. — ^The  use  of  salt  in  liquid  for 
soaking  shingles  has  been  objected  to  on  ac- 
count of  its  causing  the  nails  to  rust.  Some* 
times  the  nails  fail  first,  when  the  shingles  are 
not  soaked  at  all. 


J^M*  the  Hftm  England  Farmer, 
GATTIill  BAKBT. 

As  I  have  seen  several  plans  of  bams,  both 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  in  your  valuable  paper, 
I  send  you  a  plan  or  one  built  in  the  summer 
of  1861. 

The  bam  is  fifty-one  feet  long  and  forty-five 
feet  wide,  with  a  shed  on  the  south  end,  forty- 
five  feet  lonff  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  one 
roof  attachea  to  tbe  bam«  The  following  is 
the 
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South. 

SxplanaHon  of  Plan  qf  Baeemeni^Vo,  1,  stalrwBy, 
a  feet  wide ;  No.  1,  walk  in  ftnnt  of  the  stable,  6Uft| ; 
Ho. t, bnll  pon, ia|XU,  Jnelwdtng ortb;  Ho.  4,  pens fer 


yomig  otook  or  eows,  vblle  feaUog ,  12|sl8,  inelnatDs 
crib;  No.  8,  cow  ebed  and  yard;  No.  0,  ox  abed  and 
yard ;  No.  7,  eteer  shed  and  yard ;  No.  8,  place  to  aioro 
wagona,  8eo.;  d,  Btaoda  for  door ;  w,  far  window;  wt, 
for  water  trougha ;  B,  for  bars ;  G,  for  gates.  The  dot^ 
ted  lines  represent  the  fence  in  the  yard,  and  the  crib  In 
thostrt>le;  No.  8,  walk  for  the  cattle  from  the  yard 
to  the  stable  above ;  No.  10,  drive  way  from  the  yard  to 
the  main  road« 
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South, 

EmplanaHon  of  Plan  of  Ftrtt  Floor.^'So,  1,  toot 
room,  124xl8|  feet,  wlih  three  doors  and  one  window; 
No.  8,  bay  18^x884;  No.  8,  shed,  16x45,  with  two  doors 
and  one  window  over  each  door;  No.  4,  cowatable, 
86|xl4,  inclnding  orfb ;  No.  6,  ox  stable,  854x14,  Inclnd* 
ing  crib;  No.  0,  bam  floor,  61x114,  There  is  a  long 
window  over  each  of  the  two  large  doors ;  d,  indleates 
door;  Wt  window;  /*,  plteh^holss  Jbr  passing  hay  lo 
the  walk  below* 

The  bam  is  supported  hj  a  whole  wall  on 
two  sides,  banked  to  the  top  with  earth.  The 
posts  are  sixteen  feet  in  length. 

We  intend  to  keep  good  stock  in  this  banL 
And  if  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer  happen  in  this  neighborhood 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  show  both  the  bam  and 
the  stock  that  are  fed  in  it.  H.  Black. 

Putney,  Vt.,  Jan.  25,  1870. 


For  the  2few  England  Farmer. 

**JOHNr   XOBBIIJi"    OB   '^WOOD- 
BTOOJBL"  HOB81B. 

In  four  last  issae  an  inquiry  is  made  about 
the  **John  Morrill  Horse."  This  horse  was 
foaled  in  Barre,  Vt.,  or  in  that  immediate 
yidnity,  in  the  spring  of  1857.  When  one 
year  and  a  few  months  old  be  was  bought  by 
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Moses  Cheney,  Esq.,  of  Barnard,  Yt.,  and 
taken  to  Bethel,  and  left  in  the  care  of  J.  J. 
Bowen,  then  of  Bethel,  Yt.,  now  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  who  had  a  half  interest  in  him.  Mr. 
Bowen  kept  him  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  of  1861,  when  he  became  the  propertj 
of  John  Robinson  of  Royalton.  The  colt  was  at 
that  time  merely  "broken.^'  Mr.  Robinson,  a 
drover,  used  him  pretty  constantly  for  a  single 
driver  till  the  September  after  he  was  four 
years  old.  At  that  time  Mr.  R.  showed  him 
for  premium  at  the  Windsor  County,  Yt. ,  Fair, 
at  Woodstock,  and  took  the  first  premium  in 
his  class — the  colt  showing  3.12. 

About  that  time  Wm.  C.  Danf  orth.  of  Bar- 
nard, became  principal  owner  of  the  colt,  and 
took  him  to  Barnard.  Mr.  D.  kept  him  for 
stock  purposes  in  his  own  and  neighboring 
towns  two  seasons,  trained  him  some,  and  ex- 
hibited him  at  the  Windsor  County  Fair, 
when  five  years  old,  in  time  2.54,  and  when 
six  years  old,  at  same  Fair  he  was  dose  on  to 
Draco  in  2.89i. 

In  Mtrch,  before  he  was  seven,  he  was 
porcbased  by  Frederick  Billings,  Esq.,  of 
Woodstock,  Yt.,  who  kept  him  at  White  River 
Junction  that  season  for  stock  purposes,  and 
in  the  fall  showed  him  at  the  New  England 
Fair  at  Sprii^field,  Mass.,  also  at  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  Fair  at  Bradford,  Yt.,  and  Wind- 
sor County  Fair  at  Woodstock,  Yt.  During 
this  fall  the  hone  was  out  of  condition  and 
did  not  do  himself  justice. 

The  next  season  I  think  he  was  kept  for 
stock  a  short  time,  but  am  not  sure.  In  the 
fall  he  was  in  fair  condition,  and  though 
showed  at  several  Fairs,  I  believe  his  best 
time  was  made  at  Woodstock,  viz.,  2  33. 

The  next  season  he  was  kept  in  train,  and 
although  showing  high  speed,  he  nowhere 
showed  himself  a  reliable  fast  trotter.  By 
this  time  from  some  cause  he  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  pulling  hard  and  running  some  in 

3»ite  of  his  driver.  The  horse  is  now  in  sta- 
e  of  Dr.  F.  Smith,  of  Stowe,  Yt.  It  is 
said  that  the  doctor  has  bought  him  of  Mr. 
Billings. 

John  Morrill  was  bought  by  Mr.  Billings 
for  94250,  who  changed  his  name  to  **  Wood- 
stock,^^ by  which  he  is  now  known.  This 
horse  is  about  15i  hands  and  weighs  1150 
pounds.  He  is  black  all  over, — as  black  as 
the  blackest  raven;  is  very  strongly  made 
and  powerful  in  his  movements.  Under  more 
favorable  circumstances  he  might  have  been  a 
more  reliable  trotter.  That  he  is  very  speedy 
no  one  who  knows  him  can  doubt. 

His  sire  was  Young  Morrill.  His  dam  was 
by  the  Hood  Horse ;  he  by  Carson  Horse,  he 
by  '^Quicksilver."  The  stock  from  John 
Morrill  or  Woodstock  is  excellent. 

Lbonakd  T.  Tuckkr, 

Satdh  RoydUan,  Yt.,  Feb.  21,  1870. 

— Sulphur  burned  in  a  room  is  said  to  neatraliae 
at  once  the  odor  occasioned  by  a  skunk. 


F'or  the  Ifew  SngUtnd  Farmer* 
WIBDOW  OABDENINO. — No.  8. 

As  the  winter  draws  near  its  end,  our  "window 
gardens"  require  all  the  stimulants,  sun  and  air, 
which  we  can  give  them.  Sunlight,  one  of  the 
most  predous  gifts  of  Qod,  is  essential  to  their 
growth— indeed,  seclusion  from  sunshine  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  our  civilization.  It  fades  our 
elegant  carpets,  fkimiture-coveriogs  and  curtains, 
—yes,  and  our  daughters,  ourselves  and  all  who 
live  under  our  rooft !  In  large  cities,  the  parlors 
are  shut  op  until  a  visitor  calls,  then  a  little  light 
is  allowed  to .  enter.  Such  rooms  are  stifling  to 
body  and  soul!  Throw  open  the  blinds,  my 
friends,  take  down  thej^rgeons  curtains,  and  bid 
tbe  bright  sunshine  enter  and  enliven  your  home  I 
Fill  your  windows  with  blossoming  plants,  and  see 
how  they  turn  to  the  glorious  light  which  is  so 
needftil  to  our  health  and  theirs.  Many  of  our 
"olive  plants"  fkde  away,  from  living  in  dark,  un- 
healthy rooms.  Pale,  and  sickly  are  the  girls  that 
are  reared  in  fashionable  parlors.  Expose  them 
and  your  plants  to  the  direct  rays  of  tbe  sun,  and 
they  will  gain  color,  strength  and  health.  Dyspep- 
sia, and  neuralgia  will  flee  away  under  its  life- 
giving  influence.  A  slight  digression  iVom  our 
subject,  my  friends,  but  we  fear  a  needfiil  one. 
Calla  lilies  are  always  beautiful,  and  much  sought 
after  at  the  blessed  Easter  service.  They  are  of 
the  easiest  culture,  and  if  rightly  treated,  can  be 
in  frill  bloom  by  the  middle  of  March.  They  often 
reftise  to  blossom  on  account  of  the  pot  being 
clogged  with  the  oflisets  or  young  tubers.  Wet 
tbe  soil  thoroughly,  run  a  knife  round  the  edge  of 
the  pot,  and  turn  it  bottom  side  upwards  over  the 
hand.  If  the  earth  is  filled  up  with  small  bulbs, 
take  them  out  carefully,  so  as  not  tu  injure  the 
long  white,  fibrous  roots  of  the  large  bulbs.  Fill 
up  the  pot  with  fresh  soil,  warmed  through—donH 
ekiUihe  roots/  Water  it  freely,  keeping  a  saucer 
fall  of  water  under  it.  If  the  pot  is  placed  in  a 
pan  of  water  so  that  it  is  nearly  covered,  it  will 
bloom  luxuriantly.  In  truth  it  is  as  easy  to  culti- 
vate as  a  potato.  Stimulate  it  with  guano  water 
or  liquid  manure  twice  a  week,  and  soon  the  pure, 
white-sheathed  bad|will  herald  the  glorious  flower. 
Ttiree  to  four  blossoms  can  be  produced  on  one 
pot  of  bulbs,  by  cultivating  as  many  large  bulbs 
in  a  place.  We  saw  a  forest  of  these  pure  lilies  in 
bloom  at  a  green  house,  last  March.  They  were 
raised  wit  h  special  reference  to  Easter.  The  plants 
can  be  sprinkled  by  dipping  a  small  binsh  broom 
into  warm  water  and  shaking  it  over  them.  A 
warm  shower  is  thus  produced,  which  washes 
away  the  dust  so  injurious  to  house-plants. 

The  growth  of  our  "Window  Oardens"  is  often 
checked  by  worms  in  the  pots.  They  can  be  found 
by  turning  the  pot  upside  down,  giving  the  edge  a 
sharp  knock;  the  pot  can  then  be  removed,  and 
the  worms  will  usually  be  found  on  the  outside  of 
the  soil,  and  can  be  picked  out.  Watering  with 
llime  water  will  often  destroy  them.    Take  a 
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poaod,  (lack  it  in  a  pail  with  oold  water;  let  it 
settle,  then  bottle  and  keep  in  a  cool  place,  where 
it  will  not  fieeze;  warm  it  before  yon  torn  it  on 
the  plants.  It  acts  as  a  fertilizer  as  well  as  a  worm 
destroyer.  Wood  ashes  will  also  kill  worms.  Pat 
a  tablespoonful  on  the  surface  of  a  large  pot— tak- 
ing care  not  to  tonch  the  stem  or  leaves  of  the 
plants. 

Insects  seldom  tronble  plants  which  are  often 
washed;  but  in  parlors  it  is  not  convenient  to 
shower  frequently.  A  feather  will  brush  off  the 
green  aphides,  and  by  putting  a  newspaper  under 
the  pot,  they  can  be  burned  up. 

In  England,  the  gardeners  recommend  washing 
the  plants  with  alcohol  water,— a  tablespoonful  of 
the  former  to  four  of  water,— but  the  water  itself 
will  do  the  work  as  well.  Summer  showers  keep 
our  flowers  free  from  them. 

Red  spiders  will  not  always  leave  if  plants  are 
well  Watered ;  but  a  slight  dusting  of  cayenne  pep- 
per routs  them.  Spread  a  paper  over  the  surface 
of  the  pot  to  prevent  its  touching  the  soil,  as  it 
migbt  injure  the  roots.  Take  the  pepper  castor, 
and  duss  the  leaves  and  stems— in  two  or  three 
days  wash  it  off,  and  the  spiders  will  not  soon  re- 
turn. Balbs  always  repay  the  cultivator.  We 
have  a  glass  dish  filled  with  hyacinths  which  are 
in  full  bud.  By  watering  them  with  warm  water 
and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  we  have  doubled  their 
growth.  To  a  teacupful  of  water,  add  five  drops  of 
liquid  amoLonia.  We  filled  our  fernery  this  year 
with  snow-drops,  crocuses,  anemones,  colchlcums, 
etc,  and  now  it  is  a  Joy  and  beauty.  Among  the 
tall  feathery  ferns,  the  Lycopodiums,  partridge 
vines,  and  green  mosses,  their  bright  flowers  glow 
like  tropical  birds.  No  matter  how  dreary  the 
weather,  how  few  our  visitors,  we  have  *<com- 
pany"  always.  As  we  sit  by  the  glowing  fireside, 
we  can  gdze  upon  a  miniature  sammer,  though 
out  of  doors  dread  winter  reigns  supreme ;  and  as 
I  write,  I  feast  my  eyes  upon  its  beauties,  and  won- 
der that  all  house-keepers  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  adornments  which  flowers  offer  to  them. 
Costing  but  little,  their  ioflaence  is  priceless!  A 
fi  roery  n  quires  no  attention — water  is  needed  only 
once  a  month,  so  to  those  who  dislike  the  daily 
care  of  flowers,  it  offers  a  floral  treat  without  care. 
Mine  is  home  made-^the  tin  man  made  the  zinc 
pan  ten  inches  by  eighteen— the  carpenter,  the 
gla«s  case  which  covers  it — the  whole  expense  was 
only  $3  £0 ;  and  it  will  last  for  years.  The  woods 
and  fields  provided  the  ferns,  mosses,  and  vines, 
and  with  the  bulbs  blossoming  among  them,  it  Is  a 
"re*^  fur  the  weary** 

The  double  geraniums  are  a  **noveUy"  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  flowers.  They  do  not 
drop  their  leaves  like  the  feingle  vatieties,  and  the 
clusters  are  very  large  and  ornamental  in  bouquet 
or  vase.  Madame  Lemoine  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  yet  produced.  Its  leaves  are 
handsomely  zoned  with  chocolate,  the  flowers  are 
very  durable  and  ol  a  bright  rose  color,  and  the  I 


tresses  are  enormous  in  size.  $S  was  asked  for 
this  rarity  last  year.  This  year  it  aan  be  pur- 
chased for  91*  Triomphe  de  Lorraine  has  im- 
mense, very  durable  flowers  of  a  rosy  carmine 
color,  striped  white ;  last  year  it  was  01— now  it 
can  be  had  for  fifty  cents.  TViamphe  De  TAumee" 
nil  is  of  a  violet  rose,  shaded  with  carmine,  and 
Its  trusses  often  boast  of  Oom  fifty  to  sixty  flow- 
ers. This  rare  <<novelty"  is  seventy -five  cents. 
Novelties,  en  masse,  we  are  apt  to  class  as  A«m- 
bugs ;  bnt  these  flowers  are  what  they  pretend  to 
be,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  every  florist.  They 
come  to  us  from  the  French  florists,  and  are  the 
results  of  the  most  careful  hybridization.  With  a 
camel's  hair  pencil  they  deposited  the  predooa 
pollen  upon  the  stygma  of  another  flower,  and  if 
but  one  more  petal  was  produced,  that  flower  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  So  after  years  of 
carefhl  investigation  and  patient  toil,  they  are  re- 
warded by 

"The  bright  eoDtummate  flower,'^ 

and  feel  ftilly  repaid  for  all  their  care.  By  thia 
process,  these  perfectly  double  geraniums  were 
produced;  also  the  double  Zinnias,  Asters,  and 
Balsams,  which  delight  all  florists  and  amateurs. 
While  we  write  of  these  brilliant  flowers,  we  can 
imagine  them  springing  up  about  us,  in  all  the  lux- 
uriance of  summer,  but  a  glance  out  of  doors, 
shows  us  that— 

<*Gen(ly  as  ini«c  sh^d  their  lemves, 

When  eammer  dayt  are  fair. 
The  fvathery  sdow  oumea  floating  down. 

Like  blbaaoma  on  tbe  air," 

and  otir  visions  fade  away.  s.  o.  J. 


For  ike  New  Englantt  Farw^er, 

WIimHAK  OOUNTT  WOOIi  GBOWSBS' 
A83O0IA.TIOir. 

The  Windham  County  Wool  Grower's  As- 
sociation met  in  Westminster  East,  Feb.  7ih, 
and  after  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  wool  growing  and  the  working  of  the 
present  tariff,  if  rij^htfully  administered,  also 
Its  effects  under  the  present  erroneous  con- 
struction, adopted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions : — 

nrA^errs  darlPflr  fbe  year  previous  tothepsfsage  of 
our  pregeDt  Tariff  great  Indncemente  w«  re  btld  cot  to 
oapltallata  o  enter  largely  lot  >  the  importation  of  for> 
e<g  ^  wool  and  wooleiiH,  with  a  vt<ew  to  net  their  goods 
iDio  our  markete  nndar  the  old  Tariff  of  low  datlea  and 
hoH  I  hem  utiiil  after  Its  paa*age,  nnd 

Whereas  iuih  vast  importaiicns  were  made  aa  to 
caaieaklutlnallof  our  marketa,  atd  a  rdaotlon  in 
pr  c«8  of  wool  aa'i  wonlene  to  encta  an  extent  aa  to  ae- 
rioaa'y  orlpp'e  iheae  tw>  great  ibteretts;  a'd  had  It 
no(bien  f  r  theiot^rveitfoa  of  oar  Tariff,  pacaed  ia 
llarch,  1867,  ih>)  WoiJ  Orawiog  Intereat  Wuuld  have 
ap*^-edify  b'fTi  annihlUted,  and 

Whereas  Wool  Orowiog  ia  one  of  the  material  pro- 
duciB  if  thU  oar  Oommoowealth,  and  from  Its  adapta- 
tion ocgh .  to  be  one  of  the  leading  poranlta  of  ii.a  cid- 
sifPN  hm  i .  hoa  been  ber«'tufore,  aod 

Whereas  \h'^  priceaof  domectio  wocl  under  the  oper- 
aiioDs  i  r  tde  pr  aeut  Tarlfl,  aa  now  admtuiatered»  do 
not  pay  for  \%s  production  li  ihla  aeoiion  of  Our  coan- 
try,  nud  ci:i  ojremoui-ra'.ive  inao  cooaiderablepor- 
lion  therdof,  and  ia  faat  being  aoanduned,  and 

Whercaf  by  the  rnilog  of  the  head  of  onr  Treaamy 
Depariutent,  a  wry  important  and  essential  proviso  u 
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randerad  nail  and  void ;  wtatreby  fbreign  wool  of  all 
4iiallt1-=>a  (ezoept  Merloo  and  Bngllnh  blood  wooU)  are 
BOW  ad-Ill  ited  li.to  our  porta  at  low  nominal  daty  of  the 
third  elM«  wool,— tbertfaro, 

Reicived.  That  in  the  opinion  of  thia  Auoclatlon, 
nd  In  view  of  the  Ibre^lng  facts,  the  nsaftilDeea  of  onr 
ezleUng  TarilT  baa  been  partially  erlppled  and  diverted 
froai  Ita  proper  ehanoel,  we  aa  '*  wool  U-rowere,"  wonid 
very  r«'ipeetfa'ly  a*k  for  a  eonttonatlon  of  this  Tariff 
■pen  the  prinelple^  on  wbleb  it  waa  firamod,  by  the  J  jint 
eommlttee  of  wool  Qro  were  and  Maonfaetarera  In  con* 
vtntlon  mntnally  airreed,  believing  that  npon  a  farther 
ud  fair  trial,  it  will  prove  advantageona  to  the  beet  in- 
termt  of  our  ooantry. 

Retotwdy  That  we  regard  the  annual  reporta  of  Oom* 
Briflti  joer  Welia  of  the  revenoe  in  many  respeota  erro- 
neons,  not  warriuited  by  facta,  made  in  the  intereet  of 
free  trjtde,  detrimental  to  the  Indnatry  and  beet  intereet 
of  ear  ooantry  and  oalonUted  to  cherish  and  foster  for* 
(^  laN)r  and  foreign  trale  to  the  ezpenae  of  onr  own. 

Bnolved^  That  the  Importation  of  over  7  000.000  Ibi. 
<rf  tblrd  class  wool  iato  the  eity  of  New  York  alone 
darlDg  th J  ye^r  fillowlng  the  unfavorable  decision  of 
oar  Tiretsnry  Depart  nent,  over  the  nrevlon§  year, 
when  the  ]a«  was  partiaUy  ezeented  as  (te  firamera  in> 
tended,  oonc^tMiiWjr  prvvea  that  the  "Wool  Orower*' 
does  not  recetve  the  fall  benefit  of  the  **Tariff ''  as  in- 
kn'*e  1  bv  Ite  f ramers. 

Retolvedj  That  the  mannfaetnrera  of  woolen  fabriea 
who  are  realizing  all  the  protection  nnder  the  present 
lawasnoweoDstrned,  ebonld  be  entitled  to  no  more, 
•tthefxpenreof  the  Wool  Grower,  and  should  no: 
have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  foreign  dotblog  wool 
Id  oar  own  markets  for  less  price  than  it  costs  to  pro- 
doee  the  dimesiio  of  likeqnallty. 

Raol9tdt  That  Oongreaa  should  by  a  plain,  brief, 
•peeili )  aeatnte  n»ike  it  peremptory  upon  the  oppraiaers 
St  the  Onaiom  Hoaaes,  to  place  all  wool  not  clearly  d'^- 
signed  aa  earp^  t  wool  (third  elaaaln  present  law)  In  the 
fteond  cl  ws,  to  be  treatod  aa  clothing  wool  and  subject 
to  ih  ^  <1at*e4  thereof. 

Betolved,  That  the  Seeretary  be  directed  to  ftirnlah  a 
copy  of  ih'ae  Be*o!utionsto  e^eh  of  our  county  papers, 
sIm  to  each  of  our  members  of  €k>Dgress,  with  a  re* 
qaeat  to  move  for  p,  remedy  in  this  matter,  if  In  their 
jadgmeot  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  for  sacseas. 

M.  W.  Dayxb,  Secretary. 

WtatmitnsUr,  Ft.,  Fdt.  Si,  1870. 


CHBBSI]  FAOTOBIEB  OV  MASS. 

In  addition  to  the  notice  published  in  onr  laet 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  MdBsacha- 
letts  cheese  makers  at  Hardwick  in  Worcester 
county,  we  publish  the  following  from  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agrlcujtare  pub- 
lished in  the  Massachusetts  Plovghman* 

On  Wednesday,  after  the  election  of  ofBcers, 
the  reports  of  Cheese  Factories  were  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Hardwiok  Centre  Cheese  Vaotory. 

Oipltal  invested  $}250;  42  V  shares,  all  sold  and  paid 
ibr,  and  itarpina  of  t0>1.28  for  repairs,  Stc.  Commenced 
m&klog  cheese  April  1.  clualng^c^ovember  i3:  amount 
of  mi.k  Used,  2  2^4,033  psands.  being  about  0^  ponnda 
of  milk  uaed  to  one  of  cheese  made ;  cheese  kept  80  to 
40daF-s  before  marketed;  each  eighteen  inches  01  imet-*r, 
weighiT'g  74  pouii'ls:  help,  two  males  and  one  female , 
eoat  of  be!p,  Ine'.udlDg  board,  $lfi02  90;  tO'7  rennets 
cost  $*2:i;  *49  0  boxes  cost  80  cents  each.  Us 9  Ralph 
vat,  wlih  wiod;  burned  im  cords  of  wo:  d,  coatiag 
$jO;  coal  iu  dry  room,  cost  $101;  used  21  barrels  a'ld 
4  aaeka  aalc  coe  ing  $1C6:  ekpense  of  freight  and  mar- 
ket Dg,  .61*^  cciits  per  100  pounds;  am  ULt  of  salt  per 
lOUO  p  uad«  milk.  2^ ;  amount  of  eheese  cured,  23  >,79i 
P3n(d4:  net  lacooie  per  100,  $16  60;  average  price 
of  obetse  in  marbel,  17.819;  average  price  to  milk 
eontiioatora,  $15,447.  Woole  expense  of  everythlog, 
$2.aoi  per  100  pv>uo4a. 

Barre  Bonth  Cheese  Faotory. 

Oipltal  $5203.  Commenced  April  1,  eloslog  Novem- 
ber 17.  Ps^uada  of  milk  used,  1,211 6:8.  beiog  9^ 
ponnda  milk  lo  each  pound  of  cheese  eur^id.  K^pt  on 
average  Ave  week.t  b.:fore  marketed.  Av^r^ge  welgbt)76 
poa&da  each.   Help  ona  man,  seven  months,  two  man 


six  montba.  three  man,  three  months.  Coat  of  help 
$971  78.  621  rennets  coat  $136.  1678  boxes  cost  30 
cents  per  box.  Kaiph  vata  used  In  h  ating.  Fu  I  cost 
$1110.69;  salt  $67.06;  experm  ptr  pouod  in  getiiog 
cheese  ri  ady  for  market  $  C21t)  « xpe*  se  of  /reigbt  and 
marketing,  $.66  per  100  p  unds;  42  ounces  *a't  per 
1(00  pouods  milk;  124,12^  poanda  cheese  cured;  net 
iDCome  per  lou  pounds,  $lo.l8;  *ome  of  «hey  sold 
for  20  certA  p?r  barrel.  44  hogs  ktpt  on  whey,  Kc; 
tbey  coat  in  »prlng,  live  w«igbt,  14  cent  per  pound. 
Net  profit  on  liogs  $900. 

New  Bndntree  Cheese  Factory. 

Cspitsl  $9000.  Commenord  making  .Ap^l  1,  closed 
November  20;  2,162,004  pou'^da  milk  used,  be'og  10.2 
pounds  to  OQO  of  cared  eheese:  kipt  four  t)  eigLt 
weeks  before  marketed;  twoi^lsrs,  iS  bySinchcsaod 
16  by  6  inches,  welghlig  rrrpectlvt  1^  82  and  30  pounds 
each;  help,  one tn ale  and  t«o  females  all  t*ie  time,  and 
one  man  bhi  montht;  cofttofn<lp.  $1843.604  0^7  ren- 
ntt4COtt$l67  76:  2617  bozea  cobt  $700  60;  iSO?  yarJa 
cloth  used  coat  $197  69:  42  cords  wood  cost  $2i2  86; 
8li  tons  coal  coat  $112.72;  28  sacks  salt  coat  $10i. 76; 
expense  per  pound  in  g«ittlng  cheese  ready  to  send  frcm 
fjc tory  $  ISO;  expense  of  freightage  a^d  marketing 
$  I  063  08;  2  s  pound*  aalt  need  per  1000  pounda  mile; 
210.980  pounds  cheese  cured;  net  ioeome  per  100 
pounds  $14  64 ;  average  60>  cows  per  month ;  •aver- 
iMte  420  pounda  oheeee  per  oow;  00  hoga  kept  coat 
$1311.66;  corn  and  meal  fed  to  hogs  cost  $494  28 ;  69 
hogs  were  sold  at  ft-om  14  >4  to  16  cents  per  pnund 
dre»sed,  and  wiih  the  lard  amounted  to  $2,775  84. 
Whole  cost  of  everything  in  keeping  <  he  hogs  $2,12i  21 ; 
net  balance  in  favor  of  hogs  $<Mtt  68.  The  bogs  wers 
fed  some  com  with  the  whey  the  Kosond  v  e«k  iu  May, 
when  they  were  bought;  commenced  feeding  meal  Au« 
goat  16. 

"Worcester  County  Cheese  Faotory. 

At  ITamm— Capital  $6200 ;  romnienced  meklrg  April 
12;  dosed  November  6;  1,887 ,9>3  pounds  of  milk  used, 
being  OX  pounds  to  e^^h  pmnd  cured  cheese;  2000 
cheeses  made,  costing  $993.70;  477  rennets  coe  t  $96.40; 
help,  two  males,  one  female;  9i6i  ^ox^s  cost  $018 ;  1076 
yurds  of  olcth  used,  oott  $113  26;  27  ccrda  of  wood 
ueed  coat  $95;  2  tons  of  coal  $22;  salt  $S6  60;  all  other 
eipentes  $1,188  39 :  fxpenaen  p<  r  pound  gatUng  oheeae 
ready  for  market  2^  cents;  210  pounds  of  salt  per  lOwO 
pounds  cheese;  l4U,718  pouuds  of  cheese  cured;  net 
income  per  100  pounds  $16,041;  average  886  oowaper 
month;  Wb}i  pcnnds  of  cheese  per  cow. 

Coy's  HIU  Factory. 

Fbrran—Capltal  $6C00;  commenord  working  April 
1st,  Cioted  Ootobvr  lat;  1,122  26»  pounda  of  mile  ueed, 
being  9  856  pounds  of  milk  to  one  pouod  of  cheese 
cured;  average  weight,  80  p^unde  ejich .  help,  mm  and 
wife;  cost  of  help  $970;  481  rennets  cost  $&9  89;  1462 
boxes  coat  $483  2i;  1113  yards  of  cloth  ooat  $112.26; 
MiLer's  circuiatiog  coil  cheeae  vat  used  forheutiog; 
13*4  cordii  of  woJd  cost  $07.60;  8496  poundiofaalt 
$43.60;  119  960  ponsds  oared  cheese:  net  income  per 
100  pounds,  $16  83. 

Belohertown  Cheese  Factory. 

Capitol  $12U0;  commenced  making  May  24,  dosed 
S^ptim-^er  11;  226,247  pounda  miik  u^ed,  b<iog  9)^ 
pou' da  toooeof  checeecnrfd;  kept  twenty-five  diya 
oefore  marketed:  411  wtlghed  60  pounda  ejich;  and 
176  libout  1)  ponnda  each;  h«lp  one  mble  all  the  time, 
one  f.  male  oue*half  the  tim*;  cost  of  help  $1C0  per 
munth;  00  rennets  cost  $10;  cost  of  cloth  $2d.U0;  b}i 
cords  wood  cost  $21;  23  bl8  p^und^  cared  cheeae; 
cheese  sold  on  average  at  10  cents  per  pouiid. 

Greylook  Cheese  Factory. 

At  Sottth  Adami— Commenced  April  16,  closed  Do* 
oemtMir  I ;  1,14J  Uio  pcuadK  milk  used,  being  9  6  pounds 
n  l:k  to  one  pjuud  of  cnetae  cured ;  kepi  60  deva  before 
markeUd;  average  weighi  T8  p  uioseaoh;  hr-lp,  one 
male  and  one  femiile ;  co.-t  of  litr  p  $6(  0 ;  cost  <  f  manu- 
fActurlng  per  IcO  pounds  $2cO;  amount  of  cheese 
cured  li8.'/83  pounda;  lyo  yards  if  cloth  used;  17 
sacks  Aahton  autt.  cost  $4  70  per  sack;  12  pounda 
annatto,  $2J;  1614  boxea  coat  $18^.48;  whole  expense 
of  manafactnriag,  Licladiog  fniKbt  and  marketing 
$2,444  9) ;  net  income  per  luO  pounds  $14.67 ;  average  40$ 
pounda  cheese  per  cow. 

In  the  following,  only  partial  reports  were  made, 
the  cheese  not  being  all  sold:^ 
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Barre  Central  Cheeee  Factory. 

1,800,874  pouDde  milk,  104,960  pounds  cheese;  aver- 
age 9.00  pounds  milk  to  one  of  cheese  cared. 

Barre  South  West  Factory. 
801,076  poimds  milk  and  80,COO  pounds  cheese. 

Feterataam  Factory. 

678,664  pounds  milk;  being  0.05  pounds  milk  to  one 
of  cheese  cured. 

Preacott  Factory. 

OapiUl  $2000 ;  884,723  pounds  milk  and  88,472  pounds 
of  cheese,  or  10 1-6  pounds  of  milk  to  ore  of  cheese; 
whole  expense,  $1160.  Commenced  making  May  10, 
closed  October  10;  help,  one  man,  $76  per  month. 
Kept  eighty  cows. 

Oakham  and  Hardwiok  Cheeea  Factorlea. 
No  report. 

The  President  haviDg  brought  the  sabject  of  the 
Government  tax  on  butter  and  cheeoe,  befbre  the 
convention,  a  committee  consistiDg  of  A.  H.  Hol- 
land, of  Barre;  N.  8.  Johnson,  of  Dana;  D.  S 
Ellis,  of  Warren;  W.  A.  Warner,  of  Hardwick, 
and  Mr.  Hall,  of  Oreenfleld,  were  appointed  on 
resolations,  who  reported  the  following,  which 
were  adopted  :— 

Sesolvedi  That  the  ofScers  of  this  Association  be 
and  are  hereby  iDstmef  ed  to  petition  Congress  that  the 
rt-venne  laws  of  the  United  States  be  so  amended  that 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  may  be  exempted 
fh>m  taxation.  , 

Eetolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Mepsrs.  Flit't,  Byde,  and  Goodman 
ior  the  able  and  InstroctiTe  addresses  with  which  they 
havef  ivoredlt. 

JSesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  ten< 
dered  to  the  citizens  of  Hardwlck  for  their  courtesy 
and  attention  on  this  oeoaaion. 


Okchard  Obabs  IK  Eenttckt.— A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Lexington  Farmer't  Home  Jovmal, 
Mr.  Richard  Waters,  of  Ooshen,  Ky.,  gives  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  this  grass  in  his  section.  He  says 
it  is  extensively  grown  in  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  the  name  of  Cock's  Foot,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  top  to  a  cock's  foot.  In 
Kentucky  it  is  sown  firom  the  first  of  January  to 
first  of  April.  He  prefers  to  sow  it  after  com,  20 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  with  about  three  quarts 
of  clover.  Should  be  pastured  hard  to  tread  the 
land.  Bigbtly  managed  and  on  good  land— would 
not  sow  on  light  loam  or  sandy  land— he  says  It 
will  afibrd  a  quarter  more  than  Timothy,  blnegrass, 
herdsgrass,  or  clover.  It  is  of  very  rapid  growth, 
and  is  a  permanent  grass.  If  cut  when  first  in 
bloom,  it  makes  good  hay ;  but  if  suffered  to  ripen, 
the  stalks  become  too  hard.  In  open  woodlands, 
where  weeds  or  briers  will  grow,  the  orchard  grass 
thrives  well.  He  sows  on  such  lands  thirty  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre,  and  by  feeding  shelled  com  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  Arom  day  to  day,  makes  his 
hogs  harrow  in  the  orchard  grass  seed.  Com- 
mences to  pasture  as  soon  as  the  grass  Si  two 
inches  high,  and  pastures  close  to  catise  it  to  form 
a  sod.  He  says  it  will  grow  under  the  shade  of  a 
beech  tree.    Cattle  fatten  rapidly  on  this  grass. 

—-The  State  of  California  has  800,000  peach  trees, 
enough  to  produce  more  than  100  poands  of  firuit 
annually  for  every  person  in  the  State. 


DIANTH0B  HBDDEWIGII  DIADBMA/- 

TU8. 

We  present  on  the  opposite  page  a  fine  rep- 
TesentatiOD  of  one  of  the  latest  novelties  in  the 
flower  garden.  The  dianthus  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Carnation,  Picotee  Pink,  and 
Sweet  William.  It  is  of  Japan  or  Chinese 
origin,  and  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  effective  of  our  hardy  an- 
nuals. The  recently  introduced  species,  the  Di- 
anthus Eeddewigii  and  Lcbciniatusi^iih  their 
large  and  rich  colored  flowers,  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  close,  compact  habit,  and 
profusion  of  bloom,  are  unsurpassed  for  effec- 
tiveness in  beds  and  mixed  borders.  In 
Breck^s  Book  of  FlotoerSy  we  find  the  follow- 
isg  description  of  these  flowers : — 

Mr.^  Heddewig,  the  originator,  gives  the 
following  account  of  their  origin : — *'I  had  the 
fortune  to  rai&e  from  Japan  seed,  a  new  splen- 
did Pink,  which  Dr.  Eomicke  describes  al- 
ready  in  Regels  Gartenflora  as  Dianihus  lacin- 
iaitis.  I  raised  last  year  800  seeds  from  it, 
which  I  sowed  early ;  and  already  at  the  end 
of  May  they  commenced  to  display  th^ir  most 
magnificent  flowers,  of  a  diameter  of  four  inch- 
es. I  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  a  part  of 
them  of  splendid,  dense,  double  flowers,  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  colors,  viz. ;  pure  white, 
rose,  lilac,  carmine,  crimson,  purple-violet, 
«the  darkest  black  brown,  spotted  and  striped ; 
a  splendid  sight,  far  beyond  de&cription.  Au- 
gust 3, 1859, 1  exhibited  18  plants  in  as  many 
different  varieties,  and  received  tbe  highest  re- 
ward for  novelties,  'The  Golden  Medal,'  from 
the  Imperial  Horticultural  Society.  This  Pink 
grows  two  feet  high ;  the  small  leaves  have  a 
length  of  four  inches,  and  the  double  varieties, 
from  their  dense  double  form,  and  the  laciniate 
petals,  somewhat  resemble  the  flower  Papaver 
posoniflorum.  Some  plants  endured  our  last 
Russian  winter  without  being  covered.^'  I 
have  had  the  pleasure,  adds  Mr.  Breck,  of  cul- 
tivating these  novelties  since  1861,  and  find 
them  to  correspond  nearly  with  these  descrip- 
tions. I  have  not  had  any  that  attained  a 
greater  height  than  a  foot,  or  foot  and  one> 
half,  but  have  had  all  the  shades  of  color  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Heddewig.  The  foliage  is  some- 
what glaucous  and  lanceolate.  Both  varieties 
produce  double  flowers.  To  ascertain  wheth- 
er they  would  survive  our  winters,  I  protect- 
ed a  large  bed  of  them  with  leaves  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1864,  and  they  came  out  bright  in  the 
spring  of  1865  and  flowered  superbly  during 
the  sunmier.  If  they  are  not  hardy  enough 
to  stand  the  winter  without  covering,  they  are 
very  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  flower-garden 
as  annuals.  Like  the  China  Pinks,  they  are 
destitute  of  fragrance. 

The  particular  Bpedes  shown  in  our  engrair* 
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lag,  Qtb  "Donble  Diadem  F!ok,"  ia  dwcribod 
•  in  Wulibani  A  Co.'b  caUl^ue  (from  ohicb 
we  copy)  ts  ■  cbildng  noTeltf  of  woudeif  al 
beao^.  It  diSbn  from  the  S.  Etddtieigii, 
hmf  mora  Inznriant,  oonipact  lad  dwarfiih ; 
ili  flowtn  hara  m  dumalcT  of  two  to  four  indi- 


ea  eadi.  Ttt^  an  regular,  denaelj  doaUa, 
aod  Iiave  all  tinta,  from  lilac,  crimson  and  pur- 
ple, to  the  deepeit  black  purple. 

Our  ladj  readers  who  maj  be  incUned  to  trj 
theM  flowen  will  find  them  of  eaay  ddtnrs, 
and  Tei7  Mtiafactoiy  in  their  appearance. 
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raw  FUBIiIOATIOm. 

Tm  AMKBiOAir  Natdhalot,  a  Popnlar  lUurtnled 
lUgulne  of  Natana  Hlitory.  Edited  by  A.  B.  Paek- 
ard,  Jfm  X.  S.  Mone,  ▲.  Hyatt,  and  F.  W.  Putnam. 
Vol.  in.  Salem,  M aia. :  Paabody  Academy  of  Sol* 
encea.  1870.  F6r  sale  by  Oroaby  k  Damrell,  MM) 
WaeldngUm  Bt.,  Boaton.   $4  a  year. 

The  February  nmnber  completes  the  third  toI- 
«me  of  this  work,  and  ftimishefl  the  title-page, 
Index,  &c.  ''Skates'  Eggs  and  Tonng,"  "Notes  on 
■ome  of  the  Barer  Birds  of  liassachnsettB,"  "Oar 
Common  Fresh  Water  Shells,"  "What  is  Batby- 
blns  ?"  are  among  the  illustrated  articles  In  this 
closing  number  of  the  third  Tolnme  of  the  Amsr- 
4ea$i  NaturoUtt.  The  twelre  monthly  numbers 
make  a  Tolume  of  nearly  700  pages,  with  eleren 
plates  and  102  wood  cats,  forming  an  illustrated 
en<7clops»dia  of  natural  history  of  a  non-technical 
character,  designed  for  the  student,  the  flunnsr  and 
for  the  general  reader  who  is  interested  in  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  We  are  pleased  to  notice 
that  the  pubUshers  propose  to  gire  efght  pages  of 
reading  matter  in  each  number  for  the  next  yol- 
nme,  which  commences  in  March,  more  than  was 
given  the  past  year.  We  invite  parents  and  others 
who  question  the  influence  of  the  "light  litera- 
ture" which  is  now  so  abundant  in  nearly  eveiy 
flunily,  to  consider  the  claims  of  this  publication 
on  their  patronage. 

Babns,  OuTBOiLDniGe  AMD  VwoKCMB,   By  Qeo.  X. 

Harney,  Arolilieot,  Newbnrg  and  Oold  Bpringt,  N. 
T.  New  York :  Geo.  X.  Woodward.  Bngiaved  and 
Printed  by  Korff  Bros.   Quarto,  $10. 

Our  readers  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  wood-cut  illustrations  in  newspaper  print 
of  Mr.  Harney's  taste,  skill  and  judgment  as  an 
architect,  will  be  carious  to  see  fine  lithographic 
representations  of  the  same,  on  clear  pi^per,  and 
in  elegant  book  form.  This  volume  contains  a 
aeries  of  120  original  designs  and  plans,  with  de- 
scriptive matter,  for  the  diiforent  kinds  of  out- 
buildings required  on  forms  and  village  lots.  It 
Is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  com- 
prises stables;  the  second,  wood-houses,  work- 
shops, poultry-houses,  ice-houses,  &c. ;  the  third, 
rostic  and  finished  fsnces  and  gate-ways,  covered 
gate-ways',  carrisge-gates,  gate  and  gste-house 
combined,  rustic  stables,  summer-houses,  well- 
houses,  &c.  We  notice  that  one  whole  page  is 
devoted  to  an  illustration  of  "a  new  method  of 
banging  up  harness,"  wliich  not  only  pleases  us 
much,  as  we  have  had  so  much  trouble  in  keeping 
our  harness  in  place,  but  illustrates  the  ntinute- 
ness  of  detail  which  characteiixes  these  designs 
and  plans.  If  the  book  is  too  costly  for  individual 
flumers,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  li- 
brary committees  to  this  splendid  volume.  It  is 
for  sale  in  Boston  hj  A.  Williams  &  Oo.,  at  the 
comer  of  Washington  and  School  Sts. 


Fk>r  ihe  ITew  Bitgkmd  Fi 


—A  correspondent  of  the  Nmo  Tork  Rural  recom- 
mends the  following  lolioa  for  chilblains ;  1  drachm 
tincture  of  opium;  8 drachms  tinctaie  anica;  1 
drachm  beat  oil  of  p^ppennint. 


WIVDOW  OABDnvnrO.— BTo.  4. 

Now  the  wild  Mardi  winds  roar  throng 
forest  and  vale — and  thej  have  their  work  to 
aooomplish— tbejr  prepare  the  soil  for  the  f ar- 
OMr  and  gardener.  It  has  been  said  that  '*« 
bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king^s  rmn- 
som.^^  It  indicates  that  there  has  been  drying 
winds;  and  in  April  the  fields  will  be  readj  for 
the  aeed.  Another  proverb  mns  thus:  "A 
dry,  cold  March  never  begs  bread.'^  And  still 
another:  "A  wet,  warm  March  makes  a  nad 
aatmnn.*'  So  we  will  hope  that  high  winda 
ma^  prevail,  and  mftke  ready  the  gardens 
which  will  nurture  oar  "window  pets*^  and  an- 
noalfl. 

For  the  past  week  the  seedsmen^s  catalogaea 
have  attra^ed  oar  attention  from  oar  *' Win- 
dow Gardening.'^  Five  cents  will  purchase  a 
packet  of  see£  which  may  produce  fiftv  fine 
plants — ten  for  a  cent;  one  dollar  will  bay 
twenty  diffisrent  kinds .  Only  the  poorest  hovd 
need  be  without  its  flower  garden,  as  well  aa 
vegetables.  The  oidj  novelty  we  espedallj 
deaire  is  the  Diadem  Fitik  of  which  you  gave 
your  readers  such  a  tempting  illastration. 
F'dtj  cents  most  be  expended  for  that,  at  anj 
rate. 

If  our  plants  have  bee|i  oarefuUy  tended* 
well  watered,  stimulated  and  washed— -/read 
Jh>m  oil  clogging  du$l — this  month  tells  the 
story  to  all  passers-by.  Their  ^oigeons  blos- 
soms fully  repay  all  our  cultivation.  Bedding 
out  geraniums  are  now  vieing  with  tropical 
birds  in  the  color  and  size  of  their  dusters  of 
flowers.  Tom  Thumb  **Ladif^  ifory," purely 
white  with  red  anthers,  turns  its  snowy  flowers 
proudly  to  the  sonlight.  '*Gen,  Orant,'*^  the 
fis  plug  tdira  of  the  &arlets,  rivals  all  its  com* 
peers.  ** Herald  of  Spring f'*^  with  its  trusses 
of  cherry-red  is  worthdy  luuned.  Christine^ 
a  bright  rosy  pink,  vies  with  the  color  of  June 
roses.  Bieolor,  with  a  salmon  pink  centre 
shading  to  white  is  very  lovely.  All  the  Tom 
Thumb  varieties  are  desirable  for  house  col- 
ture ;  thejr  make  such  stocky  plants,  and  are 
covered  with  such  large  dusters  of  flowers. 
We  possess  nineteen  pots  of  different  colored 
geraniams,  and  nearly  all  are  budded,  or  will 
be  soon.  By  the  last  of  this  month  they  will 
be  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  when  the  summer 
is  here  they  will  fill  a  mound  with  their  gfeen 
leaves  and  bright  flowers.  There  is  no  plant 
more  adapted  to  amateur  cultivation  than  these 
so-called  bedding-out  or  Zonale  Oeraniuwu, 
No  aphidee  approach  them,  even  the  detesta- 
ble red  spider  keeps  at  a  distance.  The  foli* 
age  of  many  of  them  is  very  ornamental,  though 
tM  variegated-leaved  geraniums  do  not  pro- 
duce beauUfttl  flowers.  They  blossom,  but  the 
flowers  are  inferior.  Still  they  are  a  dedded 
addition  to  a  "window  garden  ;^^  some  of  the 
new  varieties  are  very  ornamental — ^nothing 
can  exceed  the  beanty  of  Uiese  interesting 
*'sportB."    MouaUUn  of  Snow  has  pore  white 
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SBtfgined  leaves.  Queen  of^  ihe  Queens  dos- 
sesses  bright  green  foliage  with  a  silvery  woite 
margin.  Mw.  Pollock  maint^unH  her  prestige, 
and  18  much  sought  after.  Its  bright  red  zone 
shades  into  crimson,  and  is  edged  with  golden 
jellow.  Oolden  Vase  has  green  and  golden 
foliage.  Sunset  has  tri-coloi«d  leaves.  Sj^ace 
would  fail  US  to  enumerate  all  the  "beauties** 
offered  to  us  by  the  florists,  and  all  of  us  must 
have  some  of  them.  The  leaves  are  unrivalled 
for  bouquets  and  vasea,  and  the  plants  are  of 
most  eaijy  growth. 

In  this  month,  we  most  give  onr  "pets"  all 
the  fresh  air  that  is  possibTe.  If  the  room  is 
unoocopied,  open  the  windows  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day. 
If  our  readers  have  used  the  fertilizers  wldch 
we  have  recommended,  their  plants  must  be 
growing  rapidly  now.  It  requires  but  little 
akill  to  grow  a  plant  fast, — stimulating  liquids, 
sood  compost,  and  a  warm  room  wifi  always 
do  this;  out  remember  the  faster  a  plant 
grows,  the  wider  apart  are  the  leaves,  tiie 
more  stem  there  is,  the  more  distant  the  lat- 
eral brandies,  and  the  more  gawky  the  plant ! 
The  skill  of  the  gardener  is  uiown  in  prodno- 
mg  a  plant  of  tM  best  form  that  it  can  be 
grown.  Beanty  in  foliage  can  never  be  at- 
tained when  the  leaves  which  should  fill  afoot 
in  space,  are  stretched  out  to  a  yard,  and  the 
Fosters  of  flowers  that  should  grace  a  plant 
iipo  feet  in  heicht,  are  scattered  over  two 
yards  of  halfniaEed  stalks.  Slower  growth  is 
obtained  by  lowering  the  temperature  at  n^t, 
when  there  is  no  dan^^er  of  frost.  Shut  out 
tiie  furnace  heat  entue&y,  or  open  the  doon 
and  cool  off  the  room.  By  thus  reducing  the 
warmth,  and  giving  all  tlie  fresh  air  which  is 
poasible, — and  be  careful  not  to  water  too 
mnch,  allowing  no  water  to  remain  in  the 
aanoers  of  any  plants  but  CaUa  lilies  and  Lo- 
hdiaSf — a  fine,  compact  habit  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  this  peculiarity  which  makes  the  "Tom 
Thwnb'*^  class  of  plants  so  desirable.  By 
careful  hybridization  they  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  we  have  Tom  Ihumb  OeraniumSn 
AsterSf  Tropceolums,  Stocks,  etc.,  etc.  As 
yet  no  florist  has  produced  a  Tom  Thumb 
Fuchsia,  but  we  yearly  look  for  its  advent. 
There  is  a  Fudisia  so  called,  but  it  has  small 
flowers.  In  selecting  plants,  be  sure  to  choose 
all  tbe  Tom  Thumb  varieties,  for  they  will 
never  disappoint  your  expectations.  They 
are  novelties  much  to  be  desired;  so  when 
onr  readers  inspect  the  seed  catalogues,  let 
them  remember  this  word  of  advice. 

We  have  given  a  variety  of  receipts  for 
liquid  stimulants,  but  have  just  heard  of 
another,  which  those  who  dislike  the  odorous 
compounds,  heretofore  recommended,  may'like 
to  try.  It  is  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  is  thus 
prepared :  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (common  smelling  salts^  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  then  drop  in  sulphuric 
add  ^oil  of  vitriol^  until  all  enervescenoe  or 
bubbling  ceases.    A  tablespoonf  ul  of  the  solu- 


tion of  sulphate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  one 
gallon  of  warm  water  is  a  moot  effiuacioas 
uquid  manure,  and  not  at  ail  disagreeable  to  use 
in  any  parlor  or  chamber.  It  ebould  be  ap- 
plied, at  first,  once  a  week,  then  every  four 
or  ^y%  days. 

We  wish  that  we  could  inspire  every  wo- 
man and  child  with  a  love  tor  flowers  and 
their  cultivation.  It  is  the  he&lthiest  and 
purest  of  pleasures,  and  soon  the  amateur  be- 
comes intensdy  interested  and  entertained. 
In  the  country,  this  pursuit  will  while  away 
many  an  hour,  and  confer  great  benefit?  upon 
the  florist.  Our  daughters  are  suffering  in 
mind  and  body  for  open  air  and  exercibe 
The  garden  offers  them  all  this  and  infinitely 
more.  The  English  ladies  have  devoted 
their  morning  hours  to  gardening  for  many 
yean.  They  are  not  afiraid  of  the  trowel  or 
the  fake,  nor  of  soiling  their  dainty  fingers, 
and  their  fine  rosjr  complexions  and  robust 
figures  attest  the  vigor  and  bealth  these  occu- 
pations have  imparted.  But  these  are  not  all 
the  blessings  conferred  by  gardening : — 

"Not  a  trae, 
A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  bloHom,  bat  ooatalna 
A  ibllo  volxiine.   We  may  read,  and  read. 
And  read  asaln;  andatUiandaamethlngnew, 
Bometldng  to  pleaae,  and  aomothUiff  to  inatmot, 
X'en  in  the  hmnbia  weed." 

S.  O.  J. 


BOAIJ>arO  MUiK  V1I8SSL8. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  scald  milk  pans 
and  milk  pails,  and  it  is  the  practice  yet. 

Wh^  is  it  doneP  There  is  no  "sdence^ 
about  it ;  philosojAy  ha^  not  led  to  it.  What 
is  it  then  that  induced  people  to  engage  in  what 
they  didnH  understand,  yet,  whicS  was  and  is 
a  great  good  P  It  is  experience.  It  has  been 
found  that  scalding  a  vessel  with  hot  water 
will  have  an  effect  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
obtained. 

What  is  that  effect?  Simply  the  destruc- 
tion of  little  spores  of  fermentation,  whidi 
propagate  rapmy  in  dirt,  and  in  the  least  dirt, 
so  kttfe  that  it  cannot  be  seen  (with  the  naked 
eye.)  Experience  led  here,  and  philosophy 
followed  to  corroborate  it. 

You  cannot  deanse  a  vessel,  then,  without 
hot  water.  And  this  water  must  not  only  be 
smacking  hot,  biting  your  hand,  but  it  must 
be  absolutely  boiling  hot,  up  to  the  point. 
Then  you  will  kill  lul  the  Lve  animalculsB; 
otherwise,  you  will  not. 

And  when  the  vessel  is  thus  treated — 
deaned  first,  and  scalded  afterward— set  it 
away  to  dry,  and  do  not  touch  it  again  till  it 
is  wanted  for  milk.  Milk,  remember,  is  a 
powerful  absorbent,  like  charcoal,  or  plaster, 
or  earth ;  and  it  will  hold  what  it  gets,  im- 
proving on  the  rankness.  In  winter  this  is 
less  the  case,  yet  it  is  the  case ;  in  summer  it  is 
all  important  to  attend  to  it. 

How  necessary  then  to  see  that  the  hands 
having  the  hftw<iiing  of  milk  in  charge,  are  to 
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be  trasted.  Thia  is  as  necesaaxy  as  anything, 
and  is  tha  first  neoessi^ — ^the  neoessitj  on 
which  haDg  the  rest. 

The  dirt  being  away,  the  air  niiist  be  pare. 

This  yon  cannot  scald ;  yon  must  therefore 
resort  to  othermeans — and  these  means  are,  not 
a  confined  bad  air  of  the  cellar  or  milk-rooms, 
especially  foul  with  Tegetable  odors ;  nor  the 
aroma  of  the  dunghill ;  the  rank,  urinal  steam 
of  the  stables ;  nor  in  the  case  of  a  cheese 
factory,  iJie  proximity  to  a  pis  pen ;  but  an 
avoidance  of  all  of  them — for  uiese  things  will 
as  certainly  effect  the  milk  as  the  dirt  left  in 
the  pan. 

An  absolute  freedom  from  everything  that 
is  offensive  in  order  or  flavor,  is  tne  requisite 
to  prime  cheese,  or  a  first  quality  of  butter. 
Who  has  not  detected  the  common  taint  of 
the  stables  in  milk  and  cream?  Can  thia  be 
endured? 

Butter  kept  in  the  room  over  night  with  the 
family  (in  winter,)  is  not  fit  to  use.  It  has 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  odors  that  it  has  be- 
come foul.  The  taste  of  the  bad  air  is  plainly 
perceptible.  But  cover  your  butter  plate  (not 
an  ola  one)  with  a  tight  dish — say  a  tin  basin, 
and  your  butter  will  be  found  much  the  same 
as  when  placed  there.  It  is,  however,  only 
perfect  when  kq>t^not  occasionally  put — in 
pure  air.  House-keepers  take  note.  When 
once  tainted  it  can  never  be  cured,  bat  tena- 
ciously holds  all  it  has,  and  gets  all  it  can. 
liU^e  charcoal,  or  g}[psam,  or  earth,  it  is  a 
powerful  absoiiier.  From  the  time  it  is  gath- 
ered in  die  cow  until  it  is  eaten  in  the  family, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  j^ven  to  the  lacteal 
product.  Not  only  that,  it  reaches  still  far- 
ther ;  the  food,  the  water,  must  not  possess  the 
odor.  But  generally  the  worst  is  in  the  ves- 
sels and  the  atmosphere  that  oomea  in  contact 
with  it.  These,  at  least  if  impure,  impart 
their  impurity,  however  pure  the  inilk  may 
have  been  before.—  Wuiem  Farmer. 


Do  you  know  anything  fturther  than  what  was 
published  sometime  since  In  regard  to  the  Tezai 
sheep  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 
have  tried  them ;  If  so,  will  they  please  report  in 
your  paper.  Some  coarse  wooled  bucks  of  some 
Dreed  are  needed  in  tbis  section,  and  if  owners  of 
such  stock  would  advertise,  stating  price,  it  might 
prove  a  benefit  all  round.  h. 

Umiha'9  Vineyard,  JloJt.,  Ftb.,  1870. 

Bbmabks.— Something  over  a  year  ago,  R.  H. 
Hughes,  of  Abington,  Ya.,  in  a  oommunlcatlon  to 
the  FomMT**  OatttU^  Richmond,  says,  *'When  I 
saw  the  Patent  Office  account  of  the  Tezel  sheep, 
1  thought  I  reoogniied  the  breed  which  we  needed 
in  South  West  Yfarginia,  and  ordered  a  pair  of 
them.  It  was  in  1866.  In  form  they  resemble  the 
Southdown ;  in  fleece,  the  Cotswold ;  in  hardiness, 
the  Merino.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  and  should 
not  run  in  flocks  of  more  than  a  hundred.   The 


staple  is  not  less  than  seven  fnehes  long;  ofles 
much  longer;  and  in  the  ftiU-bloods  is  glossy  and 
flowing.  The  ewes  are  capital  nurses.  The  oldest 
mutton  I  have  from  them  are  yearling  half>bieed 
wethers.  These  have  never  had  grain,  but  I  am 
sure  that  their  flesh  will,  in  flavor  and  tenderness, 
compare  with  any  mutton  that  is  to  be  procured. 
My  ftiU-blood  ram  is  now  Ave  years  old;  and  the 
fliIl>blood  ewes  Ibur  years.  They  continue  to 
grow  and  improve  at  these  ages.  At  two  years  old 
the  average  weight  of  the  grass-fed  mutton  wooid 
exceed  a  hundred  pounds  net;  the  half-blood  year- 
lings now  weigh  fh>m  sixty  to  seventy-five  pounds 
net."  Mr.  Channcey  B.  Thorn,  of  Sksneateles,  N. 
T.,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chenery.  says,  ■^their  wool 
is  rather  ahead  of  what  I  was  led  to  expect.  One 
of  my  ewes  sheared  eight  and  one-half  pounds^ 
weight  of  carcass  eighty-six  pounds,  showing  sam- 
ples eleven  inches  in  length,  and  its  fineness  and 
lustre  comparing  favorably  with  the  best  Cots- 
wold samples  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure 
at  our  State  Sheep  Exhibitions."  Who,  nearer 
home,  has  tried  the  Texels  ? 


XALVOBMATIOir  DT  ▲  HSIVBU'S  TBAT. 

I  have  a  heiftr  with  an  extra  orifice  half  waj  up 
one  of  her  teats.    What  can  be  done  for  it  ? 
Bratfi^TM,  M€M§»,  Jan.  26, 1870.  e.  h.  a. 

BsMABXs.— llie  indication  to  befhlfllled  in  thia 
case  is  to  obliterate  the  extra  oriflee  and  the  pipe 
which  leads  firom  it  to  the  natural  duct  or  pipe. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  exciting  what  snigeona 
call  adhesiw  iii^lammatum  by  the  use  of  csnstle  or 
cautery.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  introduced  Into 
the  unnatural  opening,  by  means  of  a  tmU  or  a  piece 
of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  made  so  small  that  irhmk 
twisted  hard  it  can  be  introduced  the  whole  lengtb 
of  the  abnormal  pipe.  This  tent  should  be  kept  in 
until  matter  discharges  flpom  the  opening,  with- 
drawing and  wetting  it  with  the  solution  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

The  quickest  way,  however,  and  perhaps  the 
best  one,  will  be  to  measure  the  length  of  the  pipe* 
and  titen  thrust  into  It  a  hot  needle  or  wire,  la 
either  case,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  natuil 
duct  or  pipe  be  not  ii^nred. 

OVBBVLOWIVO  07  GALL   Ain>  LIVnB   OOMFLAIHT. 

On  reading  the  statement  in  relation  to  a  sick 
cow  by  your  Rhode  Island  conespondent  In  the 
FAUfBH  of  Nov.  27, 1  mistrusted  that  the  disease 
was  misunderstood,  and  thought  that  she  died  of 
overflowing  of  the  gall  and  liver  complaint.  With 
this  impression  I  wrote  to  Stephen  Leavitt  of  Uv- 
ermore.  Me.,  a  very  skiUhl  veterinarian,  asking 
his  opinion  of  the  case  and  requesting  him  to  give 
me  the  symptoms  of  overflowing  of  the  gall  and 
liver  complaint,  and  also  the  proper  treatment 
of  that  disease.  His  opinion  corresponds  with 
mine,  and  he  wrote  me  as  follows :« 

"In  the  flrst  stages  the  hair  is  rough  on  the  sides 
and  appears  to  have  changed  color.  If  you  take 
up  a  handfhl  of  the  hide  near  the  back  bone  the 
creature  will  flinch  as  qnidL  as  if  yon  had  stack 
a  sharp  pointed  knife  into  its  hide;  its  skin  is  also 
hard  and  stiif  and  sometimes  it  will  cnck.   In 
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tiM  morning  yon  wfll  notice  ft  yellowish  matter  in 
llie  corner  of  the  eye  or  Just  below  on  (he  fiuse, 
nod  eometiniee  abont  the  mouth.  The  moTements 
of  the  cow  are  like  thoee  of  an  old  person  troabled 
with  the  ihemnatismy  and  the  appetite  ii  poor, 
wHfa  dnll  eyee.  If  at  pasture,  the  animal  will  be 
fDond  akme  In  the  woods,  or  near  some  wet  place 
er  water  In  the  shade,  and  now  toit  the  first  time 
Bany  will  begin  to  suspect  that  the  animal  is  un- 
well, and  in  two  or  three  days  they  will  haye  a 
hUetoselL  Ifezamined  after  deatfa,the  gall  will 
belbaodTeiy  much  enlarged,  and  filled  with  a 
thick,  daiic  colored  matter  and  the  liver  increased 
te  alae.  and  so  rotten  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  take 
It  out  without  breaking  it. 

As  ft  remedy,  In  the  first  stages,  I  should  give 
half  ft  common  sancerfhl  of  soot  taken  from  a 
^imney  with  an  open  fire-place,  powdered  fine, 
and  mixed  with  shorts  or  meal, If  they  will  eat  it; 
if  not,  mix  it  with  water  and  pour  it  down ;  also 
one  tftblespoonfhl  of  sulphur.  If  a  creature  gets 
as  fhr  along  as  the  one  described  in  the  Fasxbr, 
I  should  in  the  first  place  give  one  pint  of  hog's 
Iftid,  then  half  a  saneerfhl  polTerised  soot  disBolyed 
la  warm  water,  then  one  half  pint  of  New  Bum 
or  whiskey,  and  then  a  tablespoonfhl  of  cayenne 
pepper.  Give  the  above  medicines  as  flist  as  they 
can  be  prepared.  Then  take  a  ftw  quarts  of  beef 
brine*  and  with  ft  woolen  cloth  rub  the  animal 
teiartly  about  the  back,  and  loins,  and  legs. 
Some  spirits  and  cayenne  added  to  this  will  make 
It  better.  Put  her  feet  under  her  and  change  sides 
frequently,  fbr  the  convenience  of  rubbing  her. 
Give  from  a  gill  to  ft  half  pint  of  spirits  every 
half  hour  for  two  hours  and  rub  smartly ;  do  the 
work  faithfhlly  and  get  up  a  perspiration.  Be 
ready,  if  the  animal  makes  an  eflort  to  rise,  to  as- 
sist her.  Ton  might  as  well  pour  medicine  into  a 
bdlow  log,  as  to  give  it  to  a  dumb  beast  that  is 
down,  limbs  stiff  and  cold,  circulation  slow  and 
BiorMd.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  the  anl- 
■lal  on  her  feet,  follow  up  the  soot  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  tablespoonfhls.  with  one  tablespoon- 
All  of  sulphur  ft  day,  until  the  animal  beoomes 
well  enough  to  eat;  then  powdei  up  the  soot  and 
irix  It  with  the  sulphur  in  meal  or  shorts  fbr  a 
number  of  days." 

This  liver  complaint  comes  on  slowly ;  In  some 
eases  it  exists  for  months,  and  the  cure  is  piopor- 
tionfttely  slow.  Wm.  Swstt. 

8ayih  ParU,  J&.,  Feb.,  1870. 


FBIMITM  BUTTSB. 

The  first  ftud  second  premiums  oflbred  by  the 
Orleans  County,  Vt.,  Agricultural  Society  were 
awarded  to  Thomas  Baker,  of  Barton,  of  whose 
IHitch  cattle  and  farm  buildings  some  account  was 
pubibhed  in  the  Farmsb  in  1868.  (Monthly, 
page  332.)  The  following  la  his  statement  of  his 
method  of  making  butter. 

I  milk  twenty-fbnr  cows.  This  season  they 
were  turned  into  the  mowing  fields  the  lOih  of 
Feiptember,  and  their  food  was  mostly  clover. 
This  butter  was  made  the  week  ending  September 
1&  The  cream  is  skimmed  when  the  milk  has  set 
thirty-six  hours;  we  chum  three  times  a  week, 
but  the  cream  is  not  churned  the  day  it  is  taken 
oir.  When  the  batter  comes  it  is  washed  until  the 
water  is  not  colored  by  milk ;  then  the  butter  is 
taken  out  of  the  chum  and  pat  in  a  butter  worker 
and  the  salt  worked  in— one  ounce  to  a  pound, 
using  Afehton  salt— then  pack  immediately  in 
spruce  tubs  holding  fifty  pounds  each,  prepared 
for  use  by  soaking  them  with  warm  water  in  which 
ft  spoonful  of  saleratus  is  dissolved  for  two  hours ; 
then  the  water  is  turned  olT  and  the  inside  surtkoe 
sprinkled  with  salt,  when  the  tub  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  batter,  which  is  packed  as  solid  as  pos- 


The  tub  tbat  took  the  second  premium  was  not 
packed  immediately,  but  was  set  aside  twenty-fbur 
hours,  then  worked  again.  This  is  our  practice,  if 
batter  comes  soft. 

In  summer  the  cows  are  milked  as  regularly  as 
possible  at  6  o'clock  A.  H.,  and  5  P.  M.  They  are 
driven  earefuUy  to  and  from  the  pasture.  They 
are  fed  salt  every  Monday  and  Friday. 

Irathwrg,  Vt.,  Feb.,  1870.  Z.  £.  JAmsoK. 


7UBB  BRABICAB  ABD  MUSOOTT  DUCKS. 

Below,  please  find  my  yearly  account  of  poultry. 
You  will  see  that  I  can  make  it  profitable  without 
charging  $2  or  9S  per  doi.,  as  I  see  some  of  my 
townsmen  advertise  in  your  worthy  paper. 

Aadfc  Jim.  1,1809. 

88  Fowls  at  76o,  $98JK);  18  Books  at 

76e,07ft       $8895 

4  OniiMa  Fowls,  $2.00;  aoGhiokens,  8.00, 8.00 


Dr. 


CatiofFood, 

42  buflhols  eom,  $4AJ0;  »  badMls 

OBts,  $24.86 $70  85 

2ft  bush,   meal,  $26.90;  24  budu  O. 

corn,  $26  96 6190 

80  bash,  snorts,  14.46;  2  bosh,  barlsy, 

$800 •      17.46 

221  ft*  scraps,  $8  60;  sqiMshes,  $2.60  .       010 
O.  pepper,  60c;  sulphur,  74e,  rat  ester- 

miDator,28e 

84  doi.  and  8  hens'  eggs  set,  at  89o 
18  dos,  and  8  dncks*  eggs  set,  at  48e  • 


$MJ6 


Oikir  Bapemeet, 

Wt  brush,  870 ;  nails  86c ;  labor  on  eoop, 

1402 V 

Painting  and  glaslng  windows,  .... 
Dressing  poultry,    •••••••••. 


Stoek  Jam,  1, 1870. 

82  ibwis,  at  76e,  $24  00 ;  12  ducks,  at  76e 

$9.00 $88.00 

118  chicks  sold,  $n.24;    144  docks 

$00.48 107.07 

171  dos.  and  2 hens  eggs,  $07.46 ;  16  dos. 

and  8  docks  eggs,  $7.60 74.90 

28  bbls.  mannre,  $29  76;  fea'bers  $1 .      80.76 
82  dos.  and  8  hens^  eggs  need  in  tbe 

family  at  89e  ....••••••      24.28 

6  dos.  ana  7  dock  eggs  at  40e  .  •  »  •       2  7a 


$170,61 


$28.67 


Bzpenaes, 
Profit  .  • 


$888.80 
240.88 


$9297 

Eggs  and  poultry  used  in  the  house  I  charge  the 
same  as  those  sold  to  be  marketed.  I  have  now 
two  broods  of  chickens,— 19— hatched  Febraary 
12th  and  I6ih  Inst.  John  Buffimotom. 

Saiem,  Mau^  Feb.,  1870. 

PATmrr  mahttxbs  axd  xbadow  xrox. 

While  sitting  by  the  stove  reading  the  Fabxsb, 
I  see  tliat  a  man  wrote  very  favorably  of  meadow 
muck.  Sir,  I  have  Armed  fbr  twenty  years,  and  I 
have  tried  muck  in  every  form  without  seeing 
any  benefit  fh>m  its  use.  I  worked  for  a  man  one 
season  that  had  '*mnck  on  the  brain.*'  He  wanted 
me  to  try  an  experiment  on  com  with  manure, 
and  with  muck.  I  did  so.  I  planted  half  an  acre 
with  vanure  and  half  an  acre  with  two-thirds 
mack  and  one-third  manure.  The  result  was  that 
from  the  half  acre  that  I  manured  I  got  my  com ; 
while  from  the  half  acre  with  the  muck  I  got 
nothing. 

I  think  that  all  the  patent  i^anures  are  good  for 
nothing.  If  a  man  who  has  no  other  Income  than 
his  fhrm,  buys  these  patent  manures,  he  will  soon 
ran  his  farm  and  himself  hito  the  ground. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  goes  in  for  muck  and  glue- 
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stock  maoare  mixed.  He  nsed  It  last  Beaaon  and 
yoa  should  ba?e  seen  his  crops.  Three  or  fbnr 
▼ears  ago  he  ploughed  np  about  ft>ar  acres  of 
land  Id  the  fall,  and  had  a  man  drawing  mnck  all 
winter,  and  coveted  his  foar  acres  alfoyer.  He 
planted  it  in  the  spring  with  com,  and  took  good 
care  of  it.  In  the  All  he  found  his  labor  was  in 
>ain.  His  com  was  from  six  to  ten  inches  blgh. 
but  without  one  ear  of  com.  Then  he  ploughed 
it  up  again  and  seeded  it  down  to  grass.  The 
next  season,  to  his  surprise,  there  was  a  crop  of 
Roman  wormwood,  and.that  land  remains  in  the 
same  state  now :  but  he  is  going  to  try  another 
medicine,  called  fish  guano,  in  which  I  have  as 
liitle  faiih  as  in  the  many  other  noetrams  we  hear 
of.  In  my  opinion  Professor  Hey  wood's  salt  and 
plaster  is  worse  than  nothing.  The  only  way  to 
farm  it  that  I  know  of,  is  to  put  under  your  crops 
the  best  stable  manure,  and  take  good  care  of 
them.  By  so  doing  you  will  get  a  good  harrest. 
But  I  will  not  write  any  more  at  this  time. 

O.  J.  XTpham. 
N^^dham^  Man,,  Psft.  12, 1870. 

Rbmabks.— We  like  such  square  expressions  of 
opinion  and  experience,  whether  they  tally  with  the 
•<authoritieb"  or  not  We  think  our  conespondent 
must  have  experimented  with  poor  muck,  or 
rather  bad  muck,  as  it  seems  to  have  destroyed 
the  Yirtue  of  the  manure  with  which  it  was  mixed. 

PBOnTASLB  FIOS. 

As  the  Norway  oal  and  early  potato  ferer  has 
probably  passed  its  height,  may  not  farmers, 
while  lookmg  for  the  explosion  of  these  and  sun- 
dry other  humbugs,  consider  the  old  snblect  of 
pork  raising.  Pork  and  pigs  now  command  'good 
prices,  audi  will  give  a  statement  fh>m  which  you 
can  see  whether  it  will  pay  or  not.  A  year  ago 
last  December,  we  bought  a  white  Chester  County 
pig  for  #12.  She  weighed  about  one  hundred 
pounds.  She  will  now  weigh  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds.  Last  spring  she  had  a  litter  of 
pigs,  of  which  I  sold  six  at  four  weeks  old  for  $30, 
and  had  one  left  that  I  dressed  when  seven 
months  old  that  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  last  of  October  the  old  sow  had 
another  litter  of  seven.  When  they  were  five 
weeks  old  I  sold  two  of  them  for  |^10 ;  the  two 
weighing  forty-eight  and  a  half  pounds.  I  sold 
one  more  at  eight  weeks  old,  for  #8  and  one  at 
nine  wee^s  old  tor  #8*50.  and  we  have  now  three 
left  that  are  good  for  $10  each.  We  shall  keep 
the  mother  of  these  pigs  another  year.  The 
amount  of  sales  and  value  of  pigs  on  hand  stand  as 
follows  :*- 

6  plga  at  four  weeks  old, ••••••  •$90.00 

a  "        five       **       "      10.00 

1    **        eight    *<       *<      •  •  •     8.00 

a   •«        nine     «       « 8.60 

1  dressed,  Mven  months  0.4 1 260  pounds   •  •  •  •   86.00 
8  pigs  OA  iLiAd, 80.QO 

$121.60 

In  the  above  statement  I  have  not  added  any- 
thing fur  the  gain  of  two  hundred  pounds  on  the 
old  hog,  nor  the  expense  of  keeping. 

HI&BD  HXLP. 

In  relation  to  hired  help,  much  depends  upon 
the  farmer  that  hires,  whether  he  will  be  about 
with  his  help  or  not.  Most  flurmers  want  a  man 
that  knows  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  and  how 
to  do  it  well ;  one  that  can  take  his  axe  and  go 
into  the  woods  and  cut  wood  or  mend  a  piece  of 
fence,  or  uke  his  scythe,  pitch  fork,  or  hoe  and  go 
iuto  the  field  and  do  a  good  day's  work ;  one  who 
IS  always  up  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  is 
peeping  inio  hlB  windows,  and  is  ever  ready  for 


work.   It  doesn't  make  much  dlflbrenoe  wlietfaflr 
he  was  bora  in  this  country  or  not. 
Hartford,  VL,  Jan,  17, 1870.    Amos  Fudick. 

WHBAT   0UX.TUB1  IK  NBW  EirOLA.irD.— D&ZLLDrOi 
PBBSaiKO  AlTD  BOLLINO,  IN  BNOLAND. 

In  1861 1  made  a  machine  for  my  own  use  Ibr 
drillinff,  havhig  one  fbrtilising  plough,  and  coo 
seed  plough,  both  on  one  beam,  which  did  tha 
work  complete.  The  first  plough  deposited  the  fer- 
tiliaer  and  covered  the  same ;  then  the  seed  pkmgk 
ftHlowed  right  in  the  same  drill,  droppUiyg  and 
covering  the  seed,  all  at  the  same  operaiuon,  leav- 
ing a  sufficient  layer  of  earth  between  the  seed 
and  the  fbrtiliier.  I  need  for  the  fbitlliier  air- 
slacked  lime.  I  drilled  the  wheat  on  land  thai  I 
sowed  onions  on  the  year  before.  It  was  spring 
wheat.  I  drilled  nearly  an  acre.  The  lana  was 
not  veiy  rich.  I  threshed  and  winnowed  thirty- 
seven  bnshels  of  handsome  wheat ;  some  of  It  mm 
as  good  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  lifb,  but  a  part  was  on 
low  sprlngv  land,  and  did  not  yield  so  well. 

When  %e  wheat  was  ibur  to  six  inchea  high,  I 
sowedgrass  seed  and  hoed  the  land  at  the  same 
time,  cutting  up  all  the  weeds,  leaving  the  wheat 
free  flrom  weeds.  The  grass  looked  beaotiftil 
when  I  reaped  the  wheat,  and  was  fkee  finom 
weeds.  I  drilled  the  rows  of  wheat  about  one 
foot  apart.    One  man  drilled  it  in  one  day. 

In  the  previous  articles  on  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  by  our  friend  Hebb,  mention  was  made  of 
treading  and  pressing.  Are  there  not  lands  thai 
would  be  rumed  by  pressing  and  treading?  I 
have  seen  lands  in  wet  seasons  in  which  wheal 
would  never  germinate  if  pressed  and  trodden, 
and  I  have  seen  other  lands  that  woold  do  well  bgr 
pressing  and  treading. 

Farmiiig  Is  an  art  that  no  man  can  compaaa 
fhlly.  In  the  first  place  the  fkrmer  should  inake 
himself  acquainted  with  the  soil  he  has  to  culti- 
vate, and  this  neoessitates  such  aodyses  as  will 
enable  him  to  know  how  to  treat  the  soil,  and  how 
to  use  diffbrent  fertiliaers.  Some  lands  need  one 
kind  and  some  another,  and  scHne  all  kinda. 
Such  knowledge  will  enable  him  to  be  more  sno- 
cessful  in  the  management  of  diflforent  soils  and 
in  the  application  of  different  manures.  I  have 
cultivated  land  fbr  Ibr^  /ears,  firom  four  hundred 
acres  to  fbur  thousand ;  so,  Mr.  Editor,  yon  muse 
think  I  have  hod  some  practice  in  farming*  Still, 
I  can  leam  something  new  eveiy  day  and  evexy 
year. 

I  should  like  to  wri^  more,  hot  this  article,  the 
first  I  ever  attempted  to  write  on  agriculture^  Is 
already,  perhaos,  too  long.  If  I  had  had  as  much 
practice  In  wntiug  as  in  farming,  I  might  have 
done  a  little  better.  Hereafter  i  may  oflbrsome 
remarks  on  restoring  lands  to  fertility  by  di&rent 
fiurtilisers,  and  by  difibrent  modes  of  cultivation. 

Loy>ea,  Ma$i.,  Feb,,  1870.     Thomas  Wilson. 

Bexabxs.— In  Mr.  Hebb's  article  on  the  use  of 
the  presser-roUer,  and  on  treading  wheat  fields,  It 
was  expressly  said,  "this  mode  of  cultivation  Is 
applicable  only  In  cases  where  the  soil  is  too  loose 
and  pliable  for  the  healthy  and  continued  growth 
of  the  wheat  plant,  as  in  case  of  a  heavy  clover 
lea,  &c* 


«» 


—The  wool  clip  last  year  amounted  to  abont 
150,000,000,  or  52,000,000  more  than  in  1852,  and 
was  worth  about  982,000,000.  The  stocks  oa  hand 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  year,  were  15,900,000  pounds, 
against  24,500,000  a  year  previoua— showing  a  de- 
ficiency of  nearly  8,500,000  pounds. 
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AOBIOUZiTUBAIi  IT1SM8. 
—The  dlncton  of  fhe  Sacnunento  Valley  Beet 
Soger  AseodatlQii,  haye  determined  to  enter  largely 
tUs  year  into  the  caltlTation  of  sugar  beets,  and 
the  mannfJMinre  of  sugar  thereOrom. 

*-The  trostees  of  the  liaine  State  Agrienltaral 
Society  are  to  meet  at  Bangor  the  last  of  this 
month  to  consider  proposals  fbr  the  location  of  the 
next  Show,  and  to  decide  npon  the  same. 

^The  Ocnmhy  Oeniknum  makes  a  good  point 
when  it  says,  in  answer  to  a  request  fbr  the  address 
of  a  stock-breeder,  that,  as  he  neyer  adyertisesy  it  is 
fktr  to  suppose  he  has  nothing  to  sell. 

—A  distinguished  poulterer  says,  that  the  occa- 
sional use  of  onions,  mixed  and  fed  to  poul- 
try witii  their  other  food,  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  keepbig  a  yard  of  poultiy  in  health. 

—In  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  wheat  is 
•own  in  the  latter  half  of  March  or  Urst  half  of 
April ;  oats  and  barley  in  April  and  Hay.  Tur- 
nips should  be  sown  in  April.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Willamette  Farmer  says  it  is  useless  to  sow 
field  turnips  there  in  June  or  July.  The  drought 
and  bugs  destroy  the  young  plants. 

—The  Northwestern  Flax  Assodalion  held  its 
first  annual  meeting  at  Cleyeland,  Ohio,  Jan.  26. 
A  memorial  to  Congress  was  prepared,  stating  that 
over  £00,000  acres  of  flax  are  grown  fbr  the  seed. 
In  the  States  of  Ohio,  lodiana,  IlUnois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota;  and  praying  for  the  oontlnn- 
anoo  of  the  present  du^  on  gunny  cloth. 

—L. F.Allen  writes  the  American  Institute  Far- 
mers' Club  that  while  there  is  no  unifbrmlty  of 
shape  or  growth  in  the  horns  of  Short-horn  cattle, 
they  haye  one  peculiar  ehancteristic ;  an  oyal  shape 
near  the  root,  gradually  assuming  a  roundness 
near  the  extremities,  and  a  hasy  or  neutral  appear- 
BBoe  in  color.  They  are  also  finer  in  grain  and 
more  delicate  ia  appearance  than  the  horns  of 
common  cattle. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  flrom  Maiyland,  reccommends  lime  as  a  pre- 
yentiye  of  club-foot  in  cabbage.  He  says  that  fifty 
boaheis  of  shell  lime,  per  acre,  eyery  fiye  or  six 
years,  or  whAieyer  cabbages  begtn  to  '*club"  wUl 
enable  a  man  to  grow  cabbages  on  the  same  ground 
twenty  years  in  succession.  He  raised  cabbages 
last  year  on  land  which  has  been  growing  this  yeg- 
etable  thirty  years  in  succession. 

•»To  obyiate  the  hurry  and  consequent  imper- 
fbctlon  of  the  entries  of  stock  and  other  articles  at 
County  Shows,  fbr  making  a  record  of  which  the 
secretaries  often  haye  but  a  fbw  hours,  the  old  Ken* 
nebec,  Me.,  Society  has  decided  to  haye  in  each 
town  a  special  committee  of  one  who  shall  receiye 
all  entries  of  stock  and  other  articles  tP  be  exhibited 
flrom  his  town,  and  forward  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  hj  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  day  pre- 
eedlngthefldr. 

—A  correspondent  oftfaei^wjrif  FarsMrsays, 
•Take  hog's  lard,  melt  it  and  mix  with  italittle 


sulphur  and  apply  the  mlAire  thoroughly  to  a 
space  six  inches  wide  on  either  side  of  the  back 
bone  fhmi  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  animal.  Do 
this  on  a  warm,  sunshiny  day,  and  if  there  is  a  liy- 
ing  louse  on  the  animal,  twenty-fbur  hours  after* 
ward,  I  wont  say  that  I  will  eat  it,  but  I  will  say 
that  louse  has  a  stronger  constitntlon  than  any 
other  specimen  with  whi  ch  I  haye  come  in  contact.** 

—J.  C.  Barnes  of  Fort  Fairfield,  Me.,  raised  thr 
past  year  about  5400  lbs.  of  pork,  to  produoe 
which  he  used  up  900  bushels  of  grain,  mostly 
buckwheat.  Some  oats  and  peas  were  used,  and 
are  considered  yaluable  as  tending  to  harden  pork. 
One  of  his  hogs,  seyenteen  months  old,  slaughtered 
a  feiw  days  ago,  weighed  658  lbs.  The  yalue  of  the 
fbed  is  estimated  to  be  $870.  Value  of  pork,  at 
12i  cts.  per  lb.,  9676. 


BAMFXJD  Ol*  WU/rMD  HAT. 

In  the  di£CU9sfcms  at  the  late  Farmer's  Conyen- 
tton,  at  Lewistoo,  Maine,  much  was  said  in  rela- 
tion to  the  new  manner  of  curing  grass  by  wilim§ 
it,  oNJJif,  and  then  mowing  it  away  as  compactly  as 
possible  hi  large  quantities.  Soferal  gentlemen  of 
the  higbestrespectabili^  stated  this  to  be  their  prac- 
tice, and  that  thegrass  so  cured  was  worth  more  than 
when  made  by  two  or  three  days'  drjring ;  one  of 
whom,  Capt.  Taylor,  of  Winthrop,  said  it  was 
worth  twenty-fly e  per  cent  more  than  grass  ex-' 
posed  to  the  sun  a  part  of  two  days. 

One  of  the  agents  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Edwabb  P. 
Fbost,  has  recently  yislted  Houlton,  in  Aroostook 
county,  Maine,  and  there  called  upon  Capt.  V. 
PvTiTAM,  formerly  a  Massachusetts  man,  who 
kindly  showed  Mr.  Frost  his  stock  and  the  hay 
upon  which  it  fed.  A  sample  of  this  hay  is  now 
before  us^  sent  by  Mr.  Frost  This  sample  was 
taken  fh>m  a  bay  of  twenty  tons,  and  was  cured  by 
wilting  it  merely,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  cock  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  packing  it  away  in  the  bay. 
This  hay  was  examined  by  the  members  of  the 
Coneord  Farmeri'  ChA,  and  pronounced  excellent 

Mr.  Frost  states  that  Capt  Putnam  has  a  fine 
stock  of  cattle,  which  glye  ample  eyidenoe  of 
feeding  plentiAilly  npon  the  best  of  hay. 


BmH&  Habd  !— The  next  time  Patrick  deans 
the  horse,  he  will  be  more  gentle  In  currying  his 
legs.  If  he  is  not,  there  will  probably  be  more 
photographs  of  the  horse's  teeth,  on  the  place  upon 
which  he  sits  down !  Neyer  use  the  cuny  comb 
upon  the  legs  of  a  horse  below  the  knee.  There  Is 
no  flesh  on  that  part  of  the  leg,  so  that,'in  cardeas 
bands,  the  cuny  comb  goes  raUng  oyer  the  bones 
and  causing  seyere  pain.  Even  a  good-natured 
horse  will  not  always  be  quiet  under  such  treat- 
ment Use  a  wisp  of  straw,  or,  if  the  mud  is  plen- 
tiful, a  smooth  stick  will  takq  off  most  of  it  Un- 
til Patrick  can  sit  down  comfbrtably  again,  he 
ceitahily  will  remember  to  be  gentle  when  dean- 
ing  <<old  Jeny's"  lege. 
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lAtlor  OcapM,tallU7ail8I1),trIt.P.  XlTOBAOa,  li  Oh  OiA'i  OOa  tf  &• : 
SMiMirf  MwadiaMM.] 

BUBAL      ABCHITECTtJBB. 

BT  aXO.  X  BdBWXI,  Cold  aprtng,  S.  T. 

K  nV  BSOLAItD 


meHOHXD  ABD  aSaRi.VSD  XZPaXSHLY  rOB  T 


ITo.  L— A.  rBUrOH  BOOr  aUBUBBAS  HOUSB. 


In  Um  7e«r  18G9, — eleven  jt»n  tgo,—m 
CMnmeDeed  k  seriei  of  paper*  in  the  pign  of 
the  NxwEKai.&in>  Fbuieb  nponBurftl  Archi- 
tectore  mod  the  improTem«Dt  of  coimti7  plaoei, 
which  pkpen  were  continued  through  three 
or  four  jean,  daring  whi<^  tinw  we  preaent«d 
to  the  reader*  thereof  lome  twenCj  or  more 
pictures  and  plans  of  rural  cottages  and  farm 
boDset,  and  whateTer  elM  came  within  the 
range  of  the  mbject. 

The  acfjiiainta&oe  wm  >o  verj  pleaunt  to 
M  that,  after  seven  jean  of  intemiuion, — 
vacatim  we  will  call  it,  I'f  jon  please, — we 
propose  to  renew  it,  and  during  this  jear  ihall 
present  some  new  designs,  and  give  some  fur- 
ther faints  about  buildinit  snburban  and  village 
booses,  and  kindnd  matters. 


The  design  which  we  shall  offer  at  this  tina 
has  verj  much  of  the  modem  French  charwy 
ter  in  its  exterior,  thongh  in  a  modified  form. 
It  is  neailf  square  b  plan,  measuring  40  feet 
in  iridth  and  38  in  depth.  A  slight  projeo- 
lion,  iurmouated  b;  a  pedimoit,  gives  ■treif;th 
to  the  front  of  the  deaign  and  allowa  of  a  r»- 
cess  at  the  front  entrance  doors.  An  ona* 
mental  terrace,  10  feet  wide,  nms  along  the 
entire  front,  and  from  it  we  enter  the  vesti- 
bule, B.  The  house  is  placed  so  that  the  floor 
is  about  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
foundatioos  ue  surrounded  by  a  banking  up 
to  the  bottom  of  a  split  stone  underpinmi^. 
The  building  b  of  wood,  boarded  and  d^^ 
boarded  on  the  outside ;  the  roof  is  Fraoch, 
the  lower  ptch  veiy  steep  and  the  upper  not 
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fo  steep,  jet  having  sUut  enough  to  slate. 
There  is  a  small  deck  or  flat  on  top,  oma- 
mented  by  a  cresting  of  cast  iron.    The  yesti- 


Oround  Plan, 

bole,  B.  is  4  feet  deep,  and  opens  directly 
into  the  hall,  C.  Thb  hall  is  8  feet  wide.  D 
is  a  parlor,  15x21,  and  directly  back  of  it  is 
the  kitchen,  E,  15x18.  The  chimney  is  be- 
tireen  die  two  rooms,  and  on  each  side  is  a 
doeet  for  shelves.  H  is  a  back  entry,  having 
m  docv  opemng  oat  upon  the  veranda,  M.  K 
is  a  large  store-cloeet,  fitted  with  shelves  and 
drawers,  and  O  u  a  pot-closet,  opening  oat  of 
it.    F  is  a  sink- room,  and  R  is  another  kitchen 


H 


^^^SvP^^N^^W^    •^  •^•SW* 


doMt.    A  part  of  the  kitofaen  and  all  these 
doiels  axe  in  a  one-story  addition,  with  a 
lean-to  roof.    G  is  the  dining  room,  15x18, 
and  F  the  fibraxy,  15x16. 
Li  the  second  story,  A  is  the  hall;  Basmall 


chamber,  8x11 ;  C  a  chamber,  15  feet  square ; 
D  a  chamber,  15x18;  £  a  bathroom;  Fa 
duunber,  15x16  feet,  and  H  a  chamber  15x16. 

The  attics  and  cellar  are  left  wholly  unfior 
ishedat  present;  but  there  is  room  in  the 
former  for  five  good  chambers,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter for  a  laondzy,  store-rooms,  furnace,  coal- 
bins,  &c.,  &c. 

The  interior  finish  is  all  to  be  plain,  of  pine ; 
the  walls  lathed  and  plastered,  and  neatly  fin- 
ished with  a  skim  coat.  The  first  stoiy  is  10 
feet  high,  and  the  second  9i.  The  cost  would 
be  about  $10,000. . 


Bbmabxs.— We  preseota  rnther  high  ooBtboild- 
ing,  M  the  flnt  of  the  series.  This  fault  will  be 
remedied  in  (htare  plans,  as  the  design  of  the  ar- 
chitect is  to  give  plans  salted  to  every  one's  ability, 
and  the  majority  of  them  will  be  quite  moderate 
in  cost.  As  combining  originality  and  beauty  of 
design  the  series  will  prove  valuable  for  builders 
and  carpecters,  as  well  as  pleasing  in  artistic  exe- 
cution.—[Ens. 


A  SiCAiJi  Bakn.— Ur.  E.  J.  Carr,  of  West  Hamp- 
Btead,  N.  H.,  sends  us  plans  of  a  bam  26  by  86 
feet,  which  he  thinks  will  better  meet  the  wants  of 
small  farmers  than  those  of  the  larger  ones  that 
we  have  published.  But  his  arrangements  are  so 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  first  floor  of  the  plan  on 
page  184  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  his 
drawings.  His  bay  ocupies  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  bem  floor.  On  the  other  side  the  stable  is 
divided  by  a  passage-way  across  it,  with  outside 
door,  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  large  one 
for  cows  and  the  smaller  one  for  horses. 


A  Dairt  to  Boast  of.— The  St.  Albana 
Messenger  says: — Mr.  29 ahum  Brigham  of 
Bakersfield,  from  fifteen  cows,  made  during 
the  dairy  season  just  closed,  sixty  tubs,  or 
3000  lbs.  of  butter.  He  sold  it  for  forty-five 
cents  a  pound,  realizing  (1350.  He  also 
raised  ten  calves,  now  worth  $100,  and  1000 
pounds  of  pork,  which  he  sold  for  $130 — ^mak- 
ing as  the  proper  income  of  the  dairy  $1680, 
besides  supplymg  his  family.  He  is  now  mak- 
ing butter  at  the  rate  of  one  tub  a  week. 

Mr.  Brigham  is  a  correct  fanner.  He  se- 
lects the  best  stock  he  can  find  and  then  keeps 
it  in  the  best  condition.  He  does  not  believe 
in  pasturing  all  the  cows  the  fence  will  hold, 
and  in  the  winter,  besides  first  quality  of  hay 
he  is  a  liberal  feeder  of  grain.  It  pays,^  as 
the  above  account  shows.  Besides,  he  is  a 
neat  fieumer.  Everything  is  kept  in  its  place 
and  his  work  is  done  in  time.  This  is  the 
great  secret  of  happiness  in  farming,  if  not  of 
success,  and  every  urmer  who  drives  his  work 
and  is  not  driven  by  it»  will  find  it  true. 
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oxBWHBBB  I  read  a  ftotement 
that  the  editor  of  the  Fabxbb 
Boid  in  a  recent  meeting  of  flur- 
men,  that  "not  more  than  one 
tub  of  batter  in  ten  sent  to  Boston 


market  is  really  a  choice  article;'*  or 
in  other  w(>rd8,  nine  tabs,  on  the  arer- 
age,  ont  of  every  ten  are  of  inferior 
qaali^.  I  have  nbt  the  report  at  hand 
and  do  not  qaote  the  precise  language. 
Now  if  this  is  troe,  I  wish  the  editor, 
or  some  one  who  knows,  woald  tell  as  the  reaspn 
of  this  inferiority.  Is  the  fenit  in  the  making, 
the  packing,  or  the  storing  ?  Is  it  bi  the  flavor,  the 
color,  or  the  salting  i  Is  it  in  the  milk,  the  place 
of  setting,  length  of  time  it  remains  before  skim- 
ming, in  keeping  the  cream,  time  and  manner  of 
charDing,  mode  of  working  after  chaming,  or 
what  ?  Tell  as  precisely,  and  in  detail,  the  reasons. 
The  batter  interest  is  of  too  great  magnltade 
to  be  neglected.  The  remedy  shoald  be  sought 
oat,  made  known  and  applied.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  readers  of  the  Fabmbb,  at  least,  are  desiroos 
of  making  not  only  good  batter,  bat  M«  b§$i  that 
can  be  made.  Vermont  flumers,  with  their  sweet, 
fertile  pastures,  and  favorable  climate,  ought  to 
beat  the  world  In  their  dairy  products.  Tell  as 
bow !  BirairiBBB. 

r<.,  Feb.  14, 1870. 


RKMARiTB.—The  "Editor  of  the  FIbmxr,'' 
alluded  to  above,  did  make  the  statement,  (at 
the  late  Farmers'  Convention,  in  Manchester, 
K.  H.,  when  the  subject  of  "the  daiiy"  was 
under  consideration)  that  he  had  called  upon 
several  of  the  leading  batter  merchants  of 
Boston,  and  asked  them  the  following  question : 

"What  proportion  of  all  the  batter  whidi 
comes  to  this  market,  should  you  call  good 
table  butter?**  Not  more  than  on^  pound  in 
ten,  was  the  usual  reply  I  And,  from  looking 
over  the  butter  which  came  to  the  stalls  in  the 
market,  we  judged  that  they  were  very  near 
the  truth. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  fully  one-half 
of  all  the  butter  coming  into  New  England 
markets,  is  "tnade  over,'*^  before  it  is  retailed 
in  small  parcels.  That  is,  it  is  taken  from  the 
tub,  worked  over  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  or 
otherwise,  washed,  and  in  some  measure  puri' 
jUd^  by  the  use  of  alkalies  or  some  other 
agents.  It  is  then  newly  packed  in  a  neat  and 
tasteful  form,  and  sold. 

Large  quantities  go  to  confectioners,  eating 
houses  and  pastry  cooks,  but  even  there  can- 
not be  used  mitii  it  passes  through  a  cleansing 
process.  All  this  is  sold  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  and  the  farmer  is  the  principal  loser. 

There  is  no  need  of  this.  The  fault  lies  in 
all  the  points  which  yon  have  enumerated. 
Want  of  deanUnesi  in  milking;  impure  places 
for  setting  the  milk ;  want  of  proper  ventilar 


tion;  allowing  the  mUk  to  stMkd  too  long,  and 
the  cream,  also ;  too  little  care  in  observing 
the  temperature  of  the  cream  and  churn,  ia- 
chuming ;  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  added  to 
these,  and  worse  than  aU  the  rest,  Uwoinghutr 
termiik  in  the  butter! 

Over  and  over  again,  have  we  given  rules  in 
the  Fabubb  for  butter-making,  from  some  of 
the  best  dairy  people  in  New  England ;  other 
agricultural  papers  have  done  the  same,  and 
yet  there  seems  to  be  little  improvement  in  the 
article  itself.  Farmers  are  losing  immensely 
in  this  particular.  Below  are  some  general, 
and,  if  good  butter  is  to  be  obtained,  indispen* 
sable  rules  for  making  butter. 

1.  Perfect  cUeudineu  in  everything,  from 
the  milking  of  the  oow,  to  packing  the  batter 
down. 

3.  A  dry  and  well  ventilated  room  in  which 
to  set  the  milk;  at  a  temperatore  of  f rom  60^ 
to  68®. 

8.  Cream  not  to  stand  over  thirty^siz  honza 
— twenty*f our  is  frequently  better--in  winter* 
and  in  summer,  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  in 
most  dairy  rooms. 

4.  Stir  the  cream  and  add  a  little  salt  at 
each  time  of  skimming  the  milk. 

5.  Chum  often;  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
is  better  than  only  once. 

6.  One  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butler 
will  more  nearly  meet  the  average  taste  tfaana 
larger  or  smaller  quantity. 

By  careful  observation,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  qtudity  of  the  butter,  when  properly  made* 
will  depend  more  upon  the  original  butter 
making  quality  of  the  cow,  than  upon  the  cluov 
acter  of  the  feed.  The  milk  of  every  cow 
should  be  tested,  and  only  that  used  for  butter 
making  which  throws  up  a  rich  cream  plenti- 
fully. We  have  had  cows  whose  milk  would 
not  only  give  but  very  little  cream,  but  would 
actually  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  eream 
from  rising  on  the  milk  of  other  oows. 

An  excellent  dairy  woman  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing as  her  mode  of  proceeding:  "The 
milk  is  set  in  a  dark,  oool  cellar,  the  tempera- 
ture by  thermometer  averaging  60°  to  68^.  I 
gather  the  cream  into  a  stone  pot,  salt  the 
week^s  oream,  for  one  oow  one  teacupf  ul  of 
fine  salt,  and  stir  the  oream  everyday  to  keep 
it  sweet  while  accumulating;  then  it  is  strained 
into  the  chum;  it  is  about  thirty  minutes  ooa^ 
ing  to  batter.    Ithen  drain  off  the  buttemilk 
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and  tarn  into  llMchnm  four  qnaita  of  cold  well 
wmter,  torn  tlie  cnnV  three  time*  to  riiue  off 
the  battermilk,  then  take  it  from  the  daan  and 
■ah  it,  allowing  to  everj  pound  of  butter  two 
oimcea  of  lifted  salt.  I  pot  half  dM  Mlt  in 
wlien  taken  from  the  chum,  Mt  it  into  the  cel- 
lar foor  hoim,  then  work  over  by  hand  in  a 
tnj,  working  oat  the  bnUnrnOk,  then  pnt  in 
the  remainder  of  the  aalt  and  let  it  aet  three 
boon.  I  then  woA  it  orer  and  beat  with 
woodm  batter-beaten  ontil  the  batter  ia  diy. 
Bntter  made  in  thta  waj  will  alwaTs  hare  a 
gnia  to  it,  and  will  keep  perfectly  aweet 
throagb  the  winter." 

Batter  made  aa  aboTC  reoeired  a  pnmimn 
at  an  agricoharal  axhibilion.  The  quantity  of 
Hk  uM,  b  nnaanallj  large,  bnt  aome  of  it 
woold,  of  coone,  be  thrown  out  in  working 
over  tite  hotter,  the  fint  time,  in  tiio  beat 
dalriea,  tha  hatter  ianeraraalted  at  once,  bnt  a 
portioa  of  the  aalt  reqoiied  ia  applied  at  the 
(•at  working,  jnat  before  it  ia  to  be  packed. 


gbrtluJfae  JAwJond  FUrwur. 
a«W  POTATOB8.--A  WHBDOW  TAMIL 

Somedme  ago!  aent  ^oa  a  few  of  mj  new 
ntietiea  ot  pot^oes  which  I  raiaed  from  po- 
tato ball  aeeda.  Thej  were  not  fair  spec!- 
mena  ai  to  aize.  I  am  away  from  home  mnch 
of  the  time,  laTing  cement  water  pipe  to  bring 
water  to  the  bonaea  and  bama  orthe  farmera, 
during  the  apring,  nunmer  aod  fall ;  and  in 
mj  ebaence,  mj  folka  got  a  taste  of  these 
varietiea  of  potatoea  and  eat  all  of  the  be«t  of 
them.  We  raiae  Oie  beat  kinds  of  the  old  va- 
rieties of  potatoes  that  we  can  get,  bm;  th^ 
preferred  these  to  any  we  raise. 

The  potatoes  I  sent  yon  which  resemble  the 
Jackaon  Whitea  m  shape,  bnt  hare  a  yellow- 
iah  people  oast  to  the  ontdde,  are  onite  earty. 
I  cdl  thnn  the  "Bufy  Otdden."  Those  with 
the  mnk  streaks  and  eyes,  that  are  aha^  like 
the  Onmoa  are  late.  loaltthemthBFmk-eyed 
Qneen  of  the  Sod.  They  have  the  moat  hardy 
vine  I  erer  saw,  and  are  the  most  free  from 
bli^t  and  nut.  The  balls  which  grow  on 
them  are  the  hardest  and  greenest  I  ever  saw. 
I  hsTB  a  lot  of  balls  from  many  varieties  which 
1  pat  into  the  cellar  last  fall ;  but  while  the 
bula  of  every  other  variety  are  dried  and  de- 
cayed, theae  remain  green  and  hard.  1  Ihink 
this  potato  will  not  be  likely  to  rot. 
My  Window  Parm. 

I  have  begnn  to  nuse  seedling  potatoes.  I 
have  aboat  fifty  ^ants  which  have  been  np  for 
over  a  month.  From  these  I  hope  to  get  po- 
totoes  in  aeaaon  to  plant  this  spring.  1  have 
another  lot  planted. 

I  have  a  way  of  arran^ng  the  boxes  m  which 


which  I  think  the  most  convenient  of  any  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  patented,  so  any  of 
yonr  readers,  who  choose,  nu^  use  it. 

To  make  the  boxes  I  set  a  round  stick  of 
wood  as  lai^  as  I  want  the  boxes.  I  saw  off 
sections  from  this  stick  about  one-half  an  inch 
(hick.  These  I  use  for  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes.  I  then  wind  a  piece  of  birch  baii: 
aronnd  and  tack  it  to  tins  bottom  with  small 
tacks,  and  take  a  thin  stick  and  pot  on  the  in- 
dde  where  the  bark  comes  together  and  drive 
a  tack  or  two  throogh  the  ban  and  stick,  and 
the  box  is  nude. 

I  now  tack  these  boxes 
on  to  stjcka,  say  strips  of 
lath,  or  the  like,  one  above 
another,  and  attadi  a  loop 
at  the  b^  of  this  stu^  to 
hangitapby.  Thistoire 
reptesents  a  stick  and  box- 
es with  plants  in  them.    I 


it,  and  see  bow  readily  it 
can  be  hong  before  the 
window  on  pleasant  days, 
and  taken  down  and  re- 
moved andbunginawann 
place  on  cold  nights.  To 
take  care  of  a  hundred 
boxes  of  pknts  arranged 
in  this  wayisnotone^enA 
as  mnch  aa  it  is  to  take 
care  of  as  many  separate 
boxes,  and  the  UabiUty  of 
the  boxes  fidMng,  and 
spilling  the  contents  is  , 
much  lessened.  I  tack 
aboat  a  dosen  boxes  ou  a 
stick,  and  seventy-five  or 
one  hnndred  boxes  oan  be  placed  at  a  omb- 
mon  window.  , 

If  any  one  has  a  better  way  of  arrsn^^ng 
plant  boxes  I  would  like  to  adopt  it.  I  have 
begun  another  letter  in  which  I  ^e  directions 
how  to  make  a  cistern.  I  thmk  a  common 
fshner  by  fbllowing  these  directions  can  make 
a  good  cistem.  ^uwre  are  hundreds  of  the 
readers  of  yonr  paper  who  are  in  need  of  ms- 
tems,  and  are  lonng  mwe,  every  { 


a»rU(md,  Tt.,  Feb.  6. 1670. 


Salt  in  CoonKQ  VnoKTABtaB.— If  mm 
portion  of  a  dish  of  vegetables  be  boiled  in 
pure  water,  and  the  other  in  water  to  which  a 
little  salt  has  been  added,  a  decided  difference 
mar  be  observed  in  the  tenderness,  flavor, 
and,  if  potatoes,  mealiness  of  the  two.  Oo- 
ions  are  probably  more  improved  by  beii^ 
cooked  in  salt  water,  than  any  other  vegeta- 
ble. Hnch  of  thor  unpleasant  smell  is  taken 
away,  and  a  pecnUar  sweetness  and  improred 
aroma  are  deddedly  apparent.  Salt  hindna 
the  evaporation  of  the  sohAle  and  flnoiing 
prlnoiiMe  of  Tegetahlet. 
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DOMESTIC    EGONOHT; 

HOW   TO   MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 

BT    AVITB     «.    HALS. 

[■nterad  aeoordiBt  to  Ael  of  OongraMu  In  the  vmt 
1806,  by  B.  P.  Xirfraft  Co..  in  the  Olerk't  Offloo  of  the 
Diitilot  Ocmrt  ibr  tfao  Dktitel  of  lCM8Mliiiaetli.l 

CHAFTEB  XXL 
HOW  TO  OOOK  MBATS. 

When  good  meat  hM  been  prorided  Jft  shoald 
be  the  housekeeper*!  pride  to  pteient  it  at  table 
in  the  most  inviting  manner.  To  thia  end  it  mntt 
be  thorongiilj  and  caieftillj  cooked  and  neatly 
aerred.  Bat  she  shoald  not  be  ambitioas  of  dis- 
playing her  skill  in  the  concoction  of  too  great  a 
▼ariety  of  dishes— rather  be  content  with  a  few 
that  stand  the  test  of  healthy  appetites. 

In  many  families  noted  tor  the  nicety  of  their 
table  arrangements  and  for  the  excellent  prepara- 
tion of  other  yiands.  the  cooking  of  meats  is  a 
miserable  ftdlnre.  I  think  that  the  cause  of  this 
is  to  be  ftmnd  in  the  many  attempts  that  are  made 
at  elaborate  and  fimciftil  cookery,  nnmberless  re- 
ceipts tor  which  come  flattering  daily  on  the  wings 
of  the  press  to  erexy  door,  and  those  who  hare  a 
propensity  for  eiqperimenting  are  too  often  tempted 
to  tarn  with  disdain  ftom  simple  and  wholesome 
methods,  or  to  nae  them  carelessly,  while  wllUag 
to  spend  mach  time,  and  no  small  means,  in  try- 
ing to  make  these  indigestible  messes  appear  de- 
sirable and  economical.  Be  honest  enoagh  to  do 
all  plain  cooking  well  before  yon  adopt  a  more 
pretentloas  style,  and  yoa  will  be  spared  the  pain 
—which  many  haTC  felt— of  knowing  that  the  an- 
palatable  food  that  yoa  haye  set  before  yoar  fom- 
ily  has  driven  any  that  are  dear  to  yoa  to  seek  bet- 
ter Ihre  or  a  sabstltate  for  it  at  the  restanrant  or 
bar-ipom. 

All  meat— whether  flesh,  or  fowl— mtii<  be  fAor- 
ayghl^  elmm9$d  im  cool  waior  as  the  first  step 
towards  cooking.  Many  persons  say  that  for  broil- 
ing, flrlngf  or  roasting,  this  Injares  the  appearance 
of  the  meat  and  wastes  its  Jaice.  Better  so,  then, 
than  to  have  the  fllth  which  it  has  contracted  in 
passing  ttom  hand  to  hand  and  firom  place  to  place 
before  it  lay  apon  the  kitchen  table.  Bat  If  the 
meat  be  briskly  rabbed  in  the  cool,  clear  water 
and  immediately  wiped  dry  with  a  clean  towel 
sach  is  not  the  case. 

Pork  that  is  cooked  in  Its  rind  most  have  the 
rind  cleared  of  all  imparities  hy  scraping  and  then 
thoroagh  washing.  Salted  and  piidded  hams,  and 
baooQ  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water,— if  very 
laige,  two  days— before  th^  are  cooked;  th^ 
av0  than  tendsr  and  Jttipy.   Hearts,  liven,  kida^ysi 


all  harslets,  must  be  trimmed  free  of  all  waste, 
and  then  soaked  three  or  four  hours  before  th^ 
are  fit  to  cook.  Brains  shoald  be  washed  and  then 
soaked  an  hour  in  lakewarm  water.  Heads  need 
five  or  six  hours  soaking  after  a  careful  washing. 
Calves'  heads  and  foet,  if  not  cleared  of  the  hair, 
must  be  dipped  in  scalding  water,  sprinkled  with  a 
little  fine  resin,  and  scraped ;  then  let  the  hoofii 
lie  in  the  hot  water  till  they  can  be  pried  off  easllj 
with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Then  soak  them  five  or 
six  hours  in  cool  water. 

All  utensils  for  cooking  meat  should  also  be  per- 
fectly clean— ^Madded  with  weak  suds  after  using, 
and  kept  dean  till  needed  again ;  especially  is  this 
necessary  for  the  block  or  board  on  which  the 
meat  is  laid  to  be  cut  and  arranged  previous  to 
cooking. 

If  the  meat  contains  large  bones  get  the  butcher 
to  saw  or  chop  them  before  you  attempt  to  cut  or 
prepare  it.  Always  use  a  sharp  knifo,  and  cut 
with  a  sawing  motion ;  a  dull  knife,  by  tearing  tha 
fibres,  wastes  the  Jaice— as  well  as  givesyan  un- 
sightly appearance. 

Have  a  clear  fire,  and  keep  It  burning  sleadilj 
till  the  meat  is  completely  cooked ;  and  alwaya 
place  the  meat  in  a  hot  dish  as  soon  as  it  is  done, 
and  keep  it  hot  till  served;— with  mutton  in  hoi 
weather,  the  plates  should  be  heated  also.  From 
these  few  general  directions  let  us  pass  on  to  par- 
ticulars. 

A  steak  is  the  easiest  of  all  pieces  to  cook,  and 
because  It  is  so  easy— merely  to  broil  It— what 
might  be  a  most  delicious  and  nutritious  dish  in 
too  often  presented  at  table  no  more  inviting  In 
odor  and  appearance— and  nearly  as  indigestible— 
as  so  much  sole  leather. 

Beef,  pork,  veal,  venison,  or  mutton,— whichever 
the  steak  may  be— should  not  be  more  than  half 
an  inch  hi  thickness— particularly  pork  and  veal, 
which  are  better  even  much  thinner.  Don't  neg- 
lect to  wash  and  wipe  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
your  possession,  and  then  hang  it  in  a  cool  place 
till  time  to  cook  it. 

A  glowing  fire  of  wood  coals,  or  of  charcoal,  Is 
considered  the  best  for  broiling;  but  a  red  fire  of 
anthracite  Is  about  as  good. 

Griddles,— two,  which  enclose  the  meat,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  turning  It,  the  griddles 
being  turned  instead,  are  the  best  style  of  gridiron. 
Grease  the  bars  and  place  near  the  fire  to  heat  two 
or  three  minutes  before  the  meat  is  ready.  Then 
lay  the  steak  on  the  meat-board  and  with  a  dull 
chopping-knife,  or  with  the  back  of  the  meat-knife, 
chop  it  lightly  across  the  grain  and  then  along  the 
grain  of  the  fiesh  on  both  sides.  For  tender  steaks 
two  minutes  chopping  is  enoogb,  bat  tough  meats 
requires  more.  Place  the  steak  over  the  fire  and 
give  it  your  whole  attention  till  it  is  done,  standing 
steadfost  as  a  martyr  at  your  post,  for  It  needs  con* 
stent  watching  and  almost  Incessant  turning.  At 
the  first  hint  of  the  starting  of  the  Juices  arrange 
the  gxidlnm  to  pour  It  into  the  dish  as  it  flows 
white  yon  lalse  and  ton  it— the  turning  being  aa 
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ft«qveiit  as  the  rise  of  fhe  Jaice.  When  (he  flit 
that  drips  from  It  bUues  shake  salt  upon  It  to  put 
it  out.  Fire  minates,  sometimes  three,  wlU  snlBoe 
to  cook  the  steak.  When  yon  think  it  Is  done  let 
it  fkli  from  the  gridiron  to  the  dish,  and  make  two 
or  three  incisions  in  it,  the  Juice  shonld  follow  the 
knife,  bat  the  grain  of  the  meat  must  have  lost  its 
raw  H>peannoe.  (Tastes  dilibr  so  mnch  it  is  best 
to  cnt  the  meat  into  ccmTenlent  pieces  and  broil 
8ome  more  than  others,  bat  nerer  enough  to  diy 
op  the  Jaice).  If  jon  find  it  is  cooked  salficiently, 
shake  salt  over  it— and  pepper  If  yoa  choose— and 
then  lay  small  thin  pieces  of  good  batter  hero  and 
thero  on  both  sides,  and  if  not  immediately  needed 
cover  closely  and  keep  the  dish  on  the  top  of  the 
▼egetable  boiler  orer  hot  water;  the  batter  with 
the  Jaice  makes  sofficient  grary.  Birds  and  small 
game  need  only  to  be  split  in  two  for  broiling ;  cat 
diickens  for  the  same,  or  for  f^ing,  as  they  aro 
carved. 

Beef  shoold  nerer  be  fried— a  steak  nicely 
broiled  and  only  salted  is  better  than  it  can  ever 
be  fried. 

Matton  and  lamb  chops  and  cutlets,  as  well  as 
pork  and  veal,  aro  very  nice  if  fried  slowly  in  as 
little  fat  as  win  allow  them  to  be  easily  tarned— 
which  they  should  be  frequently.  Salt  sets  the 
Juices  free,  so  do  not  salt  them  till  after  they  aro 
taken  from  the  frying-pan.  Ten  minutes  over  a 
steady  but  gentle  fire  will  cook  lamb  and  mutton, 
but  pork  and  yeal  need  fifteen  at  least ;  and  Teal  to 
make  it  tender  should  be  parboiled  twenty  minutes 
beibro  it  is  fried. 

Salt  pork  fat  is  best  for  flrylng  Teal ;  the  other 
meats  may  be  fHed  in  their  own,  or  in  beef  fat,  or 
in  lard.  Thicken  the  graTy  by  stlrrlnginto  It  when 
boiling  a  little  flour  and  water.  (If  yon  wish  for 
dark  graTy,  brown  the  diy  flour  in  the  otcu— some 
persons  always  keep  scorched  flour  on  hand  for 
this  purpose.)  A  teaspoonfkil  of  flour  mixed 
smoothly  with  lialf  a  cup  of  cold  water  is  sufficient 
Ibr  a  pint  of  gravy.  Continue  the  stirring  while 
It  boils  three  minutes,  then  salt  it  slightly  and  pour 
It  orer  the  meat.  If  yoa  wish  to  cook  the  cutlets 
In  a  very  superior  manner  beat  an  eggi  dip  them 
in  it,  and  then  ooTer  them  with  bread  crumbs  or 
cracker  beibro  frying;  or,  dip  the  Teal,  after  it  is 
parboiled,  into  a  batter  made  of  beaten  egg  slightly 
thickened  with  flour  and  salted. 

LiTen,  hearts,  and  kidneys,  after  they  have  been 
soaked,  may  be  sliced  one-third  of  an  inch  thick 
and  broiled  or  Med  in  the  same  way  as  steak  and 
<diopB ;  they  aro  nicer  if  parboiled  first,  fifteen  or 
twenty  minates ;  flTe  minutes  will  then  finish  them. 

Salt  pork,  prerions  to  dtiier  broiling  or  firing, 
■honld  be  parboiled  ten  minutes.  Cat  the  slices  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  paroolf  the  rind  and  ttj 
by  itself,  bat  place  the  slices  in  oold  water  and 
heat  giadnally  to  boiling.  The  pork  is  thns  nicely 
freshened  and  the  remainder  of  its  cooking  done 
more  delicately.  Set  the  water  aside  in  wlilch  the 
pock  Is  pBxboiled,  and  when  it  is  cool  remoTe  the 


fkit  that  rises  and  add  it  to  the  dish  after  the  broil- 
ing or  firying,  and,  if  you  like,  thicken  it  with  a 
little  floor  and  milk ;  if  yon  do  not  wish  for  graTy 
saTC  it  to  shorten  pastiy,  for  which  it  is  Tcry  nice. 

Sausages  should  also  be  parboiled  in  the  same 
way  beforo  broiling  or  f^ing ;  if  in  skins  prick 
them  first  Teiy  closely  with  a  fork,  or  the  skins 
will  be  likely  to  crack  and  the  meat  be  scattered. 
Some  persons  parboil  and  partially  flry  them  soon 
after  they  aro  made,  then  pack  them  in  a  stone  Jar 
and  pour  melted  lard  OTer  them,  keeping  them  thus 
f^ee  fW>m  taint  some  months.  Bacon  keeps  yerjr 
nice  if  it  is  sliced,  the  rind  trimmed  off,  the  lean 
separated  fh>m  the  fist,  the  fbt  slightly  fried,  and 
then  both  lean  and  fat  packed  In  ajar  and  the 
liquid  fat  tliat  has  tried  out  pourod  otc^  it.  If  not 
propaxed  in  this  way  it  should  be  sewed  up  In 
cloth  or  thick  paper  bags  immediately  after  it  Is 
smoked,  and  laid  down  in  cleanshaTlngs,  sawdnst 
or  straw  {dxf  oats  aro  Toy  good  fbr  this  purpose) 
and  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Tjie  lean  of  bacon 
requires  much  less  broiling  or  frying  than  its  UX, 
so  it  is  always  best  to  separate  and'  cook  each  by 
itself,  and  when  done  anange  them  together  on 
the  dish. 

A  slow,  moderate  AM  Is  beet  for  fkying  all  sorts 
of  meat;  but  fried  meat  is  so  hard  to  digest  it 
should  seldom  be  seen  at  table— that  Is,  fried  lean 
meat;  it  is  more  generally  necessary  to  flry  fkt 
meat;  but  always  broil,  if  possible,  in  preference. 

To  roast  or  rather  to  bake  meat— as  nmge  or 
stOTc  ovens  aro  more  generally  nsed  than  roasters 
—first  see  that  your  oven  is  hot  enough  to  hiss 
loudly  at  a  sprinkle  of  cold  water,  then  place  the 
meat,  the  bony  side  downward,  upon  a  griddle,  in 
a  sheet-iron  pan.  Use  no  skewers,  or  as  tew  as 
possible.  Pour  Into  the  pan  boiling  water  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  dissolve  in  tills  water  a 
teaspoonfhi  of  salt  for  every  five  pounds  of  meat. 
Replenish  the  evaporation  of  this  water  every  half 
hour  with  moro  of  the  same  temperaturo. 

■ 

In  most  ovens,  with  a  brisk  fire,  twenty  minutes 
is  sufilclent  time  to  allow  for  roasting  each  pound 
ofbeef,  mutton,  lamb  or  venison;  pork  and  veal 
require  half  an  hour,  a  shoulder  or  leg  of  pork 
rather  more.  Look  at  the  meat  often  during  the 
first  fifteen  minutes.  If  it  browns  very  soon  lay 
over  it  a  buttered  paper  or  set  a  pan  of  cold  water 
in  the  oven  with  it.  When  the  upper  side  is  nicely 
browned  turn  it,  placing  the  bones  upward ;  notice 
how  loDg  this  has  taken,  and  when  the  same  time 
has  elapsed  shake  salt  over  all,  baste  with  the 
liquid  in  the  pan,  sprinkle  with  flour  fh>m  the 
dredging-boz,  turn  the  bony  side  down  again,  and 
reverse  the  ends.  And  thus  every  twenty  minutea 
turn,  baste  and  flour  the  meat  till  yon  can  pene- 
trate it  easily  with  a  fork.  If  it  is  very  fkt,  before 
it  is  half  done,  that  which  has  dripped  flrom  it 
shonld  be  dipped  or  poured  off;  and,  afterward, 
at  every  basting.  This  should  be  saved,  cterified 
by  boiling  la  water  a  short  time,  (if  the  meat  was 
highly  seasoned  a  fbw  slices  of  raw  potato  flried  hi 
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it  will  remove  tbe  flavor)  and  nsed  for  making 
paatiy  or  for  ftying  cakes  or  meat  while  it  is  new. 
Tliicken  the  gravy  as  for  fried  meats  and  serve  in 
a  separate  dish.  Cooked  thus  without  skewers, 
freqaently  basted  and  floored,  the  meat  retains  ita 
Juices  and  is  tender  and  well  flavored. 

Unless  veal  is  quite  fat  slices  of  salt  pork  should 
be  skewered  or  tied  to  it  when  it  is  about  half 
done,  and  roasted  with  it ;  or  else  butter  be  melted 
in  the  gravy  with  wbidi  it  is  basted. 

A  leg  of  veal  or  of  mutton  is  much  improved 
by  stufilng.  For  this  make  deep  incisions  in  the 
meat  and  fill  them  ^ith  equal  portions  of  fiesh 
bread  crumbed  and  of  salt  pork  cut  nearly  as 
small  as  sausage-meat,  seasoned  with  pepper,  pul- 
verised sage  and  sweet  marjoram  or  thyme,— and 
sew  up  these  with  a  strong  thread— to  be  cut  and 
taken  out  before  carving.  Thicken  the  gravy  and 
serve  as  with  other  roast  meats. 

A  fresh  shoulder,  or  leg^  or  cheeks  of  pork  to 
be  roasted  should  have  the  rind  cut  through  with 
a  sharp  knife  in  stripes  half  an  inch  in  width. 
Pulverized  sage  and  pepper  should  be  rubbed  into 
these  cuts,  and  then  the  rind  greased  with  butter 
or  lard  to  prevent  its  blistering.  The  lean  por* 
tions  may  be  stuffed  by  making  incisions  and  fill- 
ing them  with  bread  crumbs  moistened  with  miik, 
or  a  beaten  egg,  and  seasoned  with  sage  or  maijo- 
ram,  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Be  carefhl  not 
to  scorch  the  rind— torn  it  and  baste  it  veiy  fre- 
quently to  prevent  this. 

A  pig  to  be  roasted  should  be  killed  when  a 
month  old.  Wash  it  well,  cut  off  the  i)9et  at  the 
first  joint,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  it  an  hour  befbre 
it  is  stuffed.  The  stuffing  should  be  similar  to  tiiat 
for  a  leg  of  pork ;  fill  it  fhll  with  this,  rub  the  skin 
with  butter  to  prevent  blisters,  and  tie  the  legs  to 
keep  them  in  the  proper  place.  Shake  flour  over 
it,  and  set  it  on  a  griddle  in  the  baking  pan,  the 
pan  being  half  frill  of  hot  water.  Turn  it  and 
baste  and  flour  it  very  often.  If  you  like,  add  but- 
ter to  the  gravy  when  it  is  half  baked.  Boil  the 
liver  and  the  feet  an  hour,  and  then  add  the  liquor 
in  which  they  are  boiled  to  that  in  the  baking  pan ; 
cut  open  the  feet  and  chop  the  liver,  and  after  the 
gravy  is  thickened  add  them  to  it.  Three  hours 
will  cook  it. 

Rabbits  and  woodchucks  are  highly  esteemed 
by  some  persons ;  they  need  similar  preparation 
and  cooking  to  a  young  pig,  but  will  be  baked  in 
two  hours. 

Soups  and  broths,  as  well  as  stews,  are  generally 
made  of  fresh  meat.  Beef  and  pork  make  the  best 
soups ;  and  for  these  the  remnants  of  a  roast,  or 
cold  steaks  or  cutlets,  with  their  gravies,  are  al- 
ways desirable.  Three  hours  will  cook  a  soup  or 
stew,  if  of  raw  meat,— except  when  of  a  beef  shin ; 
for  this  five  hours  is  none  too  long.  Cooked  meat 
may  be  made  into  a  soup  in  two  hours.  Put  the 
meat,  the  bones  having  been  broken  or  chopped, 
into  cold  water— a  quart  for  every  half  pound— and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.    Heat  it  gradually  and 


boil  it  slowly  and  gently.  When  the  water  g«t0 
hot  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  set  the  ttOfh 
that  rises,  and.  then  skim  it  off;  it  will  oontinne  to 
rise  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  must  be  all 
skimmed  off  before  the  water  boils.  When  the 
meat  is  ready  to  fall  flrom  the  bones,  skim  off  what 
fiit  floats  on  the  liquor,  (this,  if  clarified,  makes 
excellent  shortening,)  and  if  you  have  gravy  stir  it 
in  at  this  time.  Then,  if  you  like  cloves,  or  savory, 
or  thyme,  for  seasoning,  mix  a  little  with  cold 
water  and  stir  this  in  also ;  at  the  same  time  put  in 
pared  and  sliced  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  onions 
or  garlics ;— six  large  potatoes,  two  carrots,  two 
onions,  and  one  turnip,  are  sufficient  fbr  a  gallon 
of  soup.  When  these  boil  add  barl^,  rice,  and 
vermecelli,  if  you  like ;  and  when  the  vegetables 
are  boiled  tender  make  dumplings,— taking  for  a 
dozen  a  pint  and  a  half  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a 
teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar,  half  a  teaspoonfnl  at 
soda  or  saleratns,  and  water  enough  to  make  dough 
that  can  be  easily  moulded.  S(eam  these  in  the 
steamer  that  fits  the  brim  of  the  dinner-boiler,  and 
when  they  are  done— ten  minutes  will  cook  them— > 
mix  a  little  flour  with  cold  water  and  stir  into  the 
soup ;  let  it  boil  three  times,  then  add  the  dump- 
lings and  take  up  the  soup  and  serve  immediately. 
For  variety  tbe  vegetables  may  be  cut  as  small  as 
dice,  and  when  done  strained  fh>m  the  soup  by 
means  of  a  hair  sieve  or  a  colander.  Tomatoes— 
two  or  three  to  a  gallon— are  a  great  addition; 
skin  and  slice  them,  and  boil  as  long  as  the  other 
vegetables. — Stews  require  a  third  less  water  and 
more  vegetables  than  soups.— Broths  need  the 
same  vegetables  as  soups,  but  they  are  boiled  with- 
out slicing,  and  the  rice,  or  barley,  is  the  same. 
Oreen  parsley,  or  savory,  and  pepper-grass,  and 
thyme,  with  the  petals  of  the  common  marigold, 
are  used  as  flavoring,— and  no  seasoning  but  salt. 

For  a  meat-pie  the  meat  should  be  parboiled  half 
an  hour ;  the  pan,  if  the  pie  is  to  baked,  lined  with 
a  crust  made  of  a  quart  of  flour,  a  tablespoonfhl  of 
lard,  a  pint  of  sour  cream  and  saleratns  to  sweeten 
it,  and  a  little  salt  or  sweet  milk  or  cold  water  with 
a  teaspoonfhl  of  cream  tartar  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda  may  mix  the  flour.  Lay  the  meat  and 
place  the  bones,  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  the  pan ; 
or  arrange  skewers,  or  set  a  bowl  within  fiw  the 
same  purpose.  Thicken  the  gravy,  and  season 
with  salt  -and  pepper  and  pour  in ;  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  gravy  enough  to  reserve  a  pint  or  more  to 
replenish  what  is  evaporated  in  baking.  The  crost 
should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  for  the 
lining,  and  a  little  thicker  for  the  covering.  If 
there  is  any  crust  remaining  after  the  cover  U 
laid,  cut  it  into  strips  and  make  knots  and  twists 
of  it  to  ornament  the  cover.  A  pot-pie  may  be 
steamed  or  boiled— (using  the  same  fbr  crust  as  if 
it  were  baked)— on  the  back  of  a  stove,  if  great 
care  is  used,  and  the  fire  covered  with  ashes  to 
moderate  the  heat.  An  excellent  soup  or  broth 
maybe  made  from  the  liquor  in  which  a  leg  of 
mutton— i)resh—is  boiled ;  or  when  a  calTs  head  ts 
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eooked;  also  ftom  the  gtKwj  of  turkey  or  oilier 
tbml,  whether  roested  or  boiled* 

Ttmgh  pieces  of  beef  maj  be  etnlM  and  atewed 
and  thoe  form  a  rery  sayory  diah.  Cot  incistoiis 
Ib  the  meat,  and  then  take  aliees  of  salt  pork  and 
cot  them  into  pieces  the  sise  of  dice;  season  the 
pork  by  mixing  with  it  polTeriied  sage  and  pepper, 
aad  fill  the  indslons  with  tiiis,  and  sew  or  skewer 
them  together.  Set  it  to  boll  in  oold  water— a 
pint  for  erery  pound,— or  till  the  meat  is  ready  to 
ftll  apart.  Thicken  the  gimry  as  for  roast  meat, 
and  poor  orer  the  beef  in  a  deep  dish,  and  serve 
hot,  with  baked  potatoes.  A  heart,  or  meat  from 
the  upper  part  of  a  shin,  is  very  nice  cooked  thos. 

Corned  beef  shonld  be  pat  to  boll  in  reiy  warm 
— bnt  not  scalding  water,— then  the  jnices  are  re- 
tained in  the  meat.  It  should  be  boiled  slowly— 4t 
will  be  tout:  h  if  boiled  fost,— allow  half  an  hour  for 
boiling  each  pound.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten  cold,  after 
It  is  boiled  tie  it  with  tape,  or  strips  of  cloth,  wound 
aroond  it  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  place  it  be- 
twemtwo  dishes  beneath  a  heayy  weight— a  flat- 
iron  will  answer— till  it  is  needed.  It  will  then  be 
as  nice  as  tongue. 

A  beers  tongue  that  has  been  salted  long  needs 
aoaking  six  hours.  If  but  slightly  salted  it  may  be 
boiled  directly  from  the  brine ;— there  is  no  danger 
of  boiling  Jt  too  much— give  it  six  hours,  at  least. 
A  bam,  if  yeiy  large,  should  be  boiled  fl?e  or  six 
boors.  It  is  Tcry  nice  boiled  two  or  three  hours 
and  then  baked  the  same  length  of  time.  Bemoye 
the  rind  before  baking  it,  and  sift  oyer  it  pounded 
crackers  or  dried  bread,  or  dredge  it  well  with 
floor.    It  should  be  baked  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  calTs  head  should  be  set  to  boil  in  cold  water 
with  a  spoonful  of  salt,  the  liver  and  the  heart  to 
accompany  it.  Skim  the  liquor  till  no  flroth  rises. 
Boil  it  till  the  flesh  is  loosened  firom  the  bones. 
The  brains  should  be  taken  out  when  the  head  is 
aoaked,  washed  and  soaked  by  themselves  and 
boiled— tied  in  a  cloth— ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
8kin  and  trim  the  tongue,  and  remove  the  bones  of 
the  head.  Take  part  of  the  heart  and  liver,  also  of 
the  head  meat,  and  the  todns,  and  chop  fine ;  boil 
two  eggs  till  they  are  hard  and  chop  those  and 
mix.  Add  to  this  half  as  much  of  stale  bread 
cmmbed.  Season  with  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and 
sage ;  and  stew  with  a  little  of  the  liquor  in  which 
it  was  boiled ;  and  serve  this  hash  in  sauce  for  the 
meat.  Make  soap  of  the  liquor.  The  next  day 
chop  all  that  Is  left  and  make  Into  hash  the  same. 

It  is  so  much  trouble  to  clean  and  cook  tripe  that 
it  is  usually  boiled  before  it  is  sold  by  the  butch- 
ers. The  best  way  to  prepare  it  then  for  the  table 
is  to  steam  it,  adding  a  little  salt,  batter  and  pep- 
per. Cat  into  pieces  three  inches  square  and  dipped 
into  batter  made  of  a  beaten  egg  and  a  little  flour 
and  then  fried  in  butter  or  salt  pork  fkt,  it  makes  a 
rather  more  handsome  dish— but  is  less  digestible ; 
—or  it  may  be  fried  Tvithout  batter. 

The  best  way  to  cook  a  hog's  head  is  to  boil  it, 
with  the  feet,  and  make  all  into  brawn,  or  cheeee, 


as  it  is  called.  The  head  should  be  cut  open,  the 
nostrils  cut  ofl;  and  the  eyes  taken  out  Then  scrape 
and  wash  it  well,— particularly  the  ears,— and  cut 
these  off  before  boiling.  Boflittillthe  meat  will 
fldl  from  the  bones ;  then  chip  it— not  very  fine- 
season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  ssge,  put  it  in  a 
deep  dish  to  cool,  and  cut  in  slices  to  fry,  or  eat 
it  cold.  Some  persons  thicken  the  liquor  in  which 
the  head  and  feet  are  boiled  with  Indian  meal- 
three  taUespoonfols  to  a  gallon— scald  it  well,  and 
then  mix  the  chopped  meat  with  it.— Pigs'  foet 
scraped  and  soaked  tUl  perfectly  clean,  then  corned 
slightly,  and  boiled,  and  theh  pl<^led  a  week  in 
spiced  vinegar,  are  much  relished  by  some. 

All  housekeepers  know  that  there  are  frequent- 
ly remnants  and  bits  of  cooked  meat— left  trom 
corned  beef  or  mutton,  or  taken  firom  soups  and 
stews  and  broths,— which  are  not  presentable  at 
meals  in  their  firagmentary  state,  and  so  they  con- 
vert them  into  hash.  This  hash  is  too  often  so 
carelessly  prepared  as  to  be  reluctantly  eaten,  if 
not  absolutely  detested ;  but  it  may  be  made  a  very 
ei^oreble  dish.  The  best  way  to  make  it  is  to  boil 
the  meat  anew,  and  to  chop  it  when  oold  as  fine  as 
if  it  were  sansage  meat.  Then  add  to  it  half  its 
measure  of  potatoes— chopped  equally  as  fine— sea- 
son it  with  salt,  pepper  and  pulverized  sage ;  and 
firy  it  either  in  small  cakes  moulded  with  cold  wa- 
ter, or  in  one  large  cake  that  covers  the  bottom  of 
the  frying  pan ;— a  little  water  must  be  added  to 
mix  the  ingredients  well,  and  it  should  be  flried  in 
just  Ikt  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  easily  moved. 
Brown  the  cakes  nicely  on  both  sides,  and  if  some- 
thing extra  is  desired,  stale  bread  crumbed  fine 
may  be  substitated  either  partially  or  entirely  for 
the  potato.  Made  and  cooked  thus  it  is  a  very  ap- 
petising dish. 


For  the  New  Sngkmd  Farmer, 
DOMBSTIO  BBOJDIFT8. 
Potato  Blaooit. 

Boll  two  common  siaed  potatoes  with  those  yon 
cook  for  dinner.  Peel  and  mash  very  smooth  and 
fine,  add  one  quart  of  flour  and  a  little  salt  to  the 
hot  potatoes,  half  a  cup  of  good  yeast,  mix  with 
milk-warm  water  and  set  in  a  pretty  warm  place. 
About  an  hour  before  tea  time,  mould  up  into  bis- 
cuit, put  into  a  baking  pan  and  set  on  the  stove 
hearth.  When  they  begin  to  rise  well,  put  into  a 
quick  oven  and  bake  to  a  delicate  brown.  They 
will  be  found  light,  swee^  and  moist. 

Baw  Potato  Teaat. 
Orate  three  large  raw  potatoes  on  a  ooarse  grater, 
pour  into  the  mass  of  pulp  enough  boiling  water  to 
make  a  clear  thick  starch ;  add  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  one-quarter  cup  of  salt.  When  lukewarm 
add  one  cup  of  yeast.  Keep  warm  until  it  rises. 
One-half  cop  of  this  yeast  will  rise  three  large 
loaves  of  bread.  By  boiling  a  handfol  of  hops  in 
the  water  you  pour  over  the  potatoes,  this  yeast 
will  keep  two  months  in  hot  weather,      s.  b.  a. 
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USBFUIi  BBOSIPTB, 
Tooth  Powder. 
Half  snoance  powdered  orris  root;  twooanoes, 
powdered  duurcoel ;  one  oanoe  powdered  PeraTl- 
an  iMurk ;  half  an  onnce  prepared  chalk ;  twenty 
drops  of  oil  of  layender  or  neroll.  These  ingre- 
dients shoald  be  thorooghlj  mixed  in  a  mortar. 
This  tooth  powder  possesses  three  essential  yirtnes ; 
it  sweetens  the  breath,  deanses  and  porifles  the 
teeth,  and  preseyes  the  enamel. 

•     To  Sxttnguiah  »  Firo  in  a  Ohimnesr* 

80  many  serioos  flres  hare  been  caosed  by  chim- 
n^s  taking  fire,  and  not  being  qoickly  extinguished 
allowing  the  wood-work  to  become  charred  and 
then  blaie,  that  we  think  the  following  method 
ahoald  be  more  generally  known.  Throw  some 
powdered  brinftstone  quickly  on  the  flames  in  the 
grate  or  flre-plaoe,  and  then  hold  up  a  screen  of  a 
board  or  an  iron  sheet»  to  prerent  the  flimes  ftom 
descending  into  the  room.  The  Tapor  of  the  brim- 
stone ascends  into  the  chimney  and  efRBCtoally  ez- 
tingttlshes  the  burning  soot  If  brimstone  is  not 
at  hand  throw  half  apint  of  fine  salt  on  the  flames. 

8.  o.  I. 


DOMS8TIO  BUOBIFTB. 

Bubble  and  Squbak. — Cut  into  pieces  con- 
▼enient  for  frying,  ooldrotstor  boiled  beef; 
pepper,  salt  and  fry  them;  when  done,  lay 
them  on  a  hot  drainer,  and  while  the  meat  is 
draining  from  the  fat  used  in  frying  them, 
have  in  readiness  a  cabbase  already  boiled  in 
two  waters ;  chop  it  smaU,  and  put  it  in  the 
frying  pan  with  some  butter,  add  a  little  pep- 

Kr  and  salt,  keep  stirring  it,  that  it  may  all 
equally  done.  When  taken  from  the  fire, 
sprinkle  over  the  cabba^  a  very  little  vinegar, 
only  enough  to  give  it  a  slight  add  taste. 
Place  the  cabbage  in  the  centre  of  the  dish ; 
and  arrange  the  slices  of  meat  neatly  around  it. 

Baxxd  Afpub  Dumplings.— Chooee  large 
mssett  or  sour  apples  that  cook  tender;  peel 
and  quarter  them,  take  out  the  cores,  and  use 
one  apple  to  a  dumpling.  Pinch  your  pie- 
crust wdl,  grease  your  pie  pan,  set  your 
dumplings  right  side  up ;  do  not  let  them  touch 
each  other ;  set  them  m  your  oven,  and  bake 
a  delicate  brown.  Eat  hot  with  any  sauce 
you  prefer. 

A  PiFFiN  PuDDDia.—Boil  six  apples  well ; 
like  out  the  cores,  pot  in  half  a  pint  of  milk 


thickened  with  three  eggs,  a  little  lemon-peel, 
and  sugar  to  the  taste ;  put  puflT  paste  roond 
your  dish,  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven,  grate  sugar 
over  it,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Rkbcbdt  for  Ear  Achs. — There  is  scarcely 
anv  ache  to  which  children  are  subject,  so  bad 
to  Dear,  and  so  difficult  to  cure,  as  earache. 
But  there  is  a  remedy  never  known  to  faiL 
Take  a  bit  of  cotton  batting,  put  upon  it  a 
pindi  of  black  pepper,  gather  it  up  and  tie  it* 
dip  it  in  sweet  oil,  and  insert  it  m  the  ear. 
Put  a  flannel  bandage  over  the  head  to  keep 
it  warm.    It  will  give  immediate  relief. 


AHSBIGAJT  QIBUi  IS  SUBOFS. 

I  donot  wish  to  undervalue  English  beauty, 
which  is  most  BaJdbfkctorj  and  enduring,  and 
most  of  which  will  wash.  But  I  confess  that 
American  beauty  from  Xew  York  to  New  Or- 
leans has  spoiled  my  eyes  for  any  other ;  and 
when  I  am  just  getting  accustomed  to  the  solid 
English  matrons  and  maidens,  like  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne, and  beginning  to  like  them— along 
comes  a  group  of  my  fair  country  women  on 
their  travels,  and  they  spoil  it  all  again. 
Those  dear  Yankee  girls — I  fear  vou  do  not 
appreciate  them  at  home.  Here  thev  adm*re 
and  envy  them — ^that  is,  the  men  admire  and 
the  women  envy.  On  the  continent  they  rav« 
about  them.  Half  a  dozen  American  beUea 
send  a  whole  German  town  distracted.  It  ia 
not  only  beauty  and  grace,  but  their  wit,  spirit 
and  audacity.  The  continental  customs  favor 
their  triumphs.  No  girl  over  there  dares  to 
say  her  sou  is  her  own — let  alone  her  bodj. 
She  never  goes  anywhere  without  a  ehaperone  ; 
she  never  converses  with  a  gentleman  except 
to  answer  a  question ;  she  is  of  necessi^  in* 
sipid  to  the  last  degree.  An  American  girl, 
on  the  contrary,  asserts  her  freedom,  goea 
where  she  likes,  talks  with  every  one  she  cares 
to  talk  with,  says  du  to  a  German— just  as  she 
would  do  at  home.  He  is  overwhelmed,  as- 
tonished, but  all  the  more  delighted.  He  teOs 
his  friends  that  the  beautiful  g;irl  he  waltsed 
with  said  du  to  him,  and  told  him  to  bring  her 
a  glass  of  water,  which  sets  them  all  crazy  to 
be  introduced,  bear  her  say  du  to  them,  and 
be  made  water  carriers  likewise.  Next  day 
the  whole  town  is  talking  about  and  staring  at 
*her — the  women  are  in  a  ra^e — ^but  the  result 
is  the  conviction  that  America  must  be  a  great 
country,  increased  emij^tion.  and  the  con* 
sequent  progress  of  civilization. — Eutoptmm 
LdUr. 
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e.  FLKTCUSK, 


PVCUIXAJB  TO  HAT. 

"FUntflawval 
"ndotly  Doo  tbs  flo*i 
Lit  tlw  OKI  ling  Kutb 

Si.., 

Bf  IbiiotBln'i  brim,  ithsis  Iha  nlolxrir  (laiurt. 
In  fanMn  wilk,  when  ronr  cUli:>>  torn  dvwiA, 

Tr&la  Umib  Tlth  euo  I" 


beantifnl, 

^  UAVisherel 
Now    Imlj 
»wakened 
from  it!  long 
repose,    all 
tbe   vegeta- 
ble kiiifidani 
•bovf   that, 
is  ito  wioter 
aup,  it   bu 
Ud  up  new  rtoiei  of  energy,  whioh  ue  bod- 
ing or  bloMoming  into  a  frechnei*  and  fra- 
puOB  as  delightful  aa  tboogh  thsj'  met  our 
Mue*  for  tbe  6rtt  time. 

The  ehanning  May-FloiBfT  baa  become  a 
lerc-token.  Tbej  are  wmght  for  &r  and  near, 
and  ate  not  only  aent  a*  tokena  oi  afibclion  or 
Uod  ranembrance,  bat  bave  become  aiticlea 
of  cMnmeioe,  and  n»j  be  fbimd  for  tale  in 
wiow  places.  Fatbert  oanr  (hem  home  to 
their  (diildren,  and  IvreM  to  Adr  afflaaoed, 
«r  tbow  wbom  thej  wiA  to  bare  beoome  ao. 
laughing  giria  deek  tbeir  bur  with  Umbot 


Bflt  tbe  great  diann  is  to  search  for  tbem 
in  paira,  young  men  and  maidens,  in  the  pure 
air  and  glowing  sunligbt  of  a  real  May  miMV- 
ning  \—K)m  maidenB,  perhaps,  like  Proserpine, 
Ibeowelves  tbe  fairent  flowers  I  Sometintes 
they  find  them  "beneath  the  eJge  of  a  snow- 
bank, where  tbey  mtty  be  seen  lining,  the  fa- 
gmt,  peady,  iriiita  or  rose-oolored,  crowded 
flowers  of  this  earliest  harbinger  of  ^ring. 
It  abonnda  in  the  edges  of  woods  about  Fly- 
month,  in  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  and 
most  bare  been  the  first  flower  to  salute  tbe 
storm-beaten  crew  of  the  Mayflower  on  tbe 
conclusion  of  their  first  terrible  winter.  Their 
detceodants  have  tbeace  piously  derived  ila 

Each  retnming  month  of  ISaj  seems  to  na 
a  new  creation ;  ww  sensations  take  posses- 
lion  of  us ;  new  hopes  crowd  the  mind,  at 
least  as  new  as  are  tbe  objects  about  na 
which  excite  the  senaatioos  and  hopes.  It  la 
not  Tegetable  matter  alone  that  is  qnickened 
into  life,  bnt  the  animal  kingdom,  from  insect 
to  man,  seems  eqnally  affected  by  tbe  new 
phase  of  exiateoce. 

All  ^ese  interesting  changes  of  tbe  seasona 
are  only  a  part  of  tbe  stnpendoas  chaises 
which  are  constantly  going  on.  "Man  fahtt- 
self  is  changing.  Intellectual,  refined,  and 
living  more  by  bis  ingeanity  than  by  Ida 
sttengdt,  be  is  a  diffisreot  being  from  the  sav- 
age, in  whom  peaaieD  and  pbyncal  fbroe  an 
tbe  chief  tnita.    This  change  in  man  is  «!» 
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now  going  on  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Rea- 
son, hunianit3r,  and  intellectual  exertion  are 
becoming  more  and  moie  prominent.  In  the 
use  of  the  physical  forces,  we  are  just  leatning 
what  it  is  'to  have  dominion  over  the  earth 
and  to  subdue  it.^  Steam,  electricity,  the 
printing  press,  the  paper-mill,  and  a  thousand 
other  new  arts  are  changing  human  conditions, 
human  employments,  human  habits,  and  hu- 
man characteristics.  Mind  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  standard  of  man.  The  human 
niknd  is  becoming  one  of  the  great  forces  of 
creation.^* 

It  is  not  only  pleasant  to  observe  these  ever- 
recurring  changes  in  the  aspects  and  economy 
of  nature,  but  delightful  to  contemplate  them 
with  reference  to  Him  who  rules  and  guides 
them  all.  Properly  observed  and  studied, 
they  greatly  enlarge  the  mind  and  fill  it  with 
grateful  and  peaceful  emotions.  Let  each 
"magnify  his  office*^  in  this  charming  month, 
by  a  prompt  and  cheerful  attention  to  duty, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

The  earth,  having  cast  o£f  her  wintry  vest- 
ments, is  now,  by  power  of  frost  and  snow 
and  heat  and  chemical  changes,  ready  for  the 
hand  of  the  husbandman.  If  he  sows  gener- 
ously, he  will  be  likely  to  reap  abundantly. 
But  May  demands  that  her  work  shall  be 
done  at  its  appropriate  time,  when  wind  and 
sun  and  nun  shall  exert  their  proper  influence 
upon  the  crops  and  bring  them  to  perfection 
in  due  season. 

ThsEablt  Grains,  not  sowed  in  April, 
should  receive  attention  in  the  first  part  of 
May. 

Early  Potatoes  are  more  profitable  for 
market  than  late  ones.  There  are  various 
ways  of  starting  them ;  in  a  box  or  barrel  by 
the  kitchen  stove,  where  it  is  moderately 
warm ;  in  a  sunny  comer  out  of  doors,  cov- 
ered with  fresh  horse  manure ;  or  in  a  box  of 
*  fine,  rich  loam  kept  in  the  kitchen  window, 
where  the  sun's  rays  will  reach  tJiem. 

Indian  Ck>RN,  is  an  important  crop.  See 
that  the  soil  for  it  is  fine  and  mellow,  and  well 
manured.  Select  the  seed  with  care,  using 
only  that  which  was  perfectly  ripened  and  re- 
ject the  tops  of  the  ears. 

Whitb  Bbans,  pea  beans,  always  command 
a  remunerating  price.  Leave  a  space  for  this 
crop,  and  have  eight  or  ten  bushelf  more  than 


the  family  need,  for  sale.  They  are  easily 
cultivated,  harvested  and  marketed. 

Roots  for  Stock.— We  should  feel  as 
though  neglecting  a  duty  if  we  omitted  to  urge 
the  cultivation  of  roots.  Try  them  in  a  small 
way,  at  least.  Let  the  rows  be  nearly  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants,  if  mangolds,  beets, 
or  ruta  bagas,  at  least  twelve  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Mr.  Gregory,  in  his  excellent  re- 
port, says  even  more  than  that. 

Weeds. — ^Do  not  allow  these  to  get  ahead 
of  the  crops.  It  will  be  an  up-hill  work  if 
you  do. 

Pruning. — ^Let  this  work  go  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  or  any  time  in  October. 

The  Garden. — ^Make  it  rich  and  stock  with 
a  variety  of  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  string 
beans,  shelled  beans,  early  potatoes,  cabbage, 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  cauliflower,  onions, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  of  which,  with  your  excellent 
salted  pork,  will  make  healthful  and  econom- 
ical dinners  and  breakfasts,  the  succeeding 
mornings,  fit  for  any  one  to  feast  upon.  It  will 
be  found  convenient  and  economical,  and  save 
cash  which  would  otherwise  be  expended  for 
fresh  meat. 

Plough  deep— pulverize  thoroughly — ma- 
nure generously — be  death  on  weeds — ^tend 
the  crops  faithfully — ^keep  up  a  calm  and 
happy  temperament,  and  with  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  upon  your  efforts,  you  will  reap  abon- 
dant  and  paying  crops. 


ISAJSUELm  HXA.PS    IN  THB    FUCLD.  IS 

THJBS  BPBINQ. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  haul  manure 
from  the  bam  to  the  fields,  and  leave  it  there 
in  large  heaps.  Some  persons  do  this  in  the 
winter  by  the  use  of  the  sled. 

Manure  left  in  this  condition  should  have 
more  care  than  it  usually  receives.  It  should 
be  kept  from  exposure  to  rain  and  the  son, 
else  more  of  its  salts  than  ought  to  be  spared 
will  be  washed  out,  and  its  gases  evaporated. 

It  is  common  to  overhaul  these  heaps  and 
break  up  tb«  lumps  and  mingle  the  whole. 
A  large  proporti«m  of  farmers  do  this  but  once ; 
others  twice,  and  some  three  times. 

This  is  an  important  and  greatly  economical 
operation.  When  it  has  been  thrown  ovw 
and  laid  up  lightly,  it  soon  begins  to  heat, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  moist  and  warm. 
Great  care  should  now  be  observed  not  to  let 
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it  ferment  too  mach,  because  an  excess  dissi- 
pates its  most  useful  qualities.  Indeed,  all 
tlie  warmth  it  ought  to  acquire,  is  just  enough 
to  make  it  drop  apart  when  overhauled,  so  as 
to  make  it  fine. 

Mr.  Coke,  a  distinguished  English  agricul- 
turist, discontinued  fermenting  manure,  and 
stated  that  the  crops  were  as  good  as  ever, 
while  the  manure  went  twice  as  far.  The 
reference,  we  suppose,  was  to  manure  that 
had  been  highly  fermented ;  this  process  we 
have  always  considered  as  decidedly  injurious. 

When  placed  under  the  soil  and  contiguous 
to  the  roots  of  plants,  unfermented,  the  roots 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  fertilizing  fluids  or 
gases  which  come  from  it  in  the  course  of  fer- 
mentation, while  the  heat  evolved  renders  the 
•oil  about  the  roots  a  sort  of  hot  bed. 

A  slight  fermentation  previous  to  use  is  un- 
doubtedly useful,  as  that  conmiences  the  pro- 
cess necessary  to  make  the  manure  impart  its 
fertilizing  properties,  without  at  all  impairing 
them. 

The  process  of  overhauling  is  an  important 
one.  It  should  be  done  as  rapidly  as  is  possi- 
ble and  do  it  well;  that  is,  to  make  it  fine. 
This  may  be  done  more  thoroughly  at  the  sec- 
ond overhauling.  A  third  overhauling  will 
be  economical  in  manure  fresh  from  the  stalls. 

When  the  heaps  are  finished  up,  thrust  a 
stick  or  two.  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  each 
heap,  and  after  three  or  four  days  draw  them 
out  and  feel  of  them  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  temperature  attained.  If  quite  sensibly 
warm  to  the  hand,  overhaul  again,  and  make 
the  heap  a  little  more  compact.  In  this  way 
the  heap  will  become  so  fine  that  it  may  be 
easily  applied,  spread  evenly  and  tnoroughly 
mingled  with  the  soil,  where  the  roots  will  be 
sure  to  find  it. 

When  a  heap  is  finished,  cover  it  slightly 
with  loam  and  little  or  no  loss  will  occur  by 
evaporation. 

SUBBISBI  FABMING. 

So  much  is  said  of  farming  at  the  West,  that  we 
have  been  interested  in  looking  over  some  statis- 
tics of  down  East  farming,  collected  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Presque  Isle,  Aroostook  county,  Stitirwd,  a 
newspaper  printed  bat  a  little  south  of  the  47th 
parallel  of  northern  latitude.  The  Sfmn$§  says, 
*Hhe  soil  of  Aroostook  coan^  lies  upon  a  strata  of 
argillaceous  slate  which  is  oontinnally  decompos- 
ing by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  forming  the 
richest  and  most  prodnettve  sou  in  the  world. 


Hence  our  farms  do  not  'rnn  out,'  but  produce 
year  after  year  the  largest  crops  without  aoy  per- 
ceptible dimiaation  in  amount.  The  farms  re- 
ferred to  below  are  not  all  of  the  largest,  or  their 
owners  the  most  skllfal  cultivators.  Others  quite 
as  skilful  and  successAil  might  be  added  to  the 
list.  We  have  collected  such  statistics  as  we  oon- 
venienlly  could."  The  statistics  embrace  the  de> 
tails  of  fourteen  farms  in  the  town  of  Presque 
Isle,  twelve  in  Earton,  sixteen  in  Maysville,  seven 
in  Dalton,  five  in  Castle  Hill,  eight  in  Mapleton, 
six  in  Patten,  four  in  Sherman,  and  fbnr  in  Wash- 
burn,—76  farms  in  all,  comprising  6337  acres  of 
mowing,  tillage  and  pasturing,  the  products  of 
which  were  as  follows ; — 

3,990  tons  of  hay,  estimated  at  $10  00  p<»r  ton, .  $29  9'V) 

2,790  bnA.  wheat  at  8  0.)  per  baa.  .     o  4i0 

698  **    com  1.60    **    "  .     1  OStf 

26  681  **    oats                                    M    "    *'  .   UJMS 

24  781  **    bnokwheat                       .60    "    •*  .12  n76 

678  "    beana  '  8  00    "    **  .     1 6  0 

20,260"    poUtoea                             .2ft    "     <  .     6Cfl> 

28  631  ba  butter                               .40  per  lb  .   11.412 

7490  "  •  ebeoM                               .16    '•    '*  .1 078 

13,600  '*    clover  seed                      .2)    *     "  .     4,890 

6'.^ '<    pork                                  aft    "    •<  .9  849 


Leaa  paid  out  for  labor, 


$91  813 
7,76«* 


Leaving  $b7.0d4 

to  be  divided  among  76  owners  of  the  farms  for 
their  own  thne  and  labor,  which  is  eqnal  to  $1,145 
each,  on  an  average.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  other  products  from  these  farms  than 
those  enumerated,  sach  as  roots  of  all  kinds,  minor 
articles  of  the  garden,  dairy,  &c.,  we  think  it  doubt- 
fhl  whether  a  better  showing  can  be  made  of  the 
income  of  an  equal  number  of  farmers,  and  of  an 
eqnal  number  of  acres  in  the  Sunset  land  of  roil- 
ing prairies  and  oak  openings. 


NBW  FUB  LIGATIONS. 

How  Crops  Fsbd.  A  Treatise  on  the  Atmoapbere  And 
the  Soil  aa  related  to  the  N^utrltton  of  Fianca.  Wltli 
lUuatratlona.  By  Bamael  W.  Jobnaoo,  M.  A.«  ^t>- 
feaeor  of  Aiatytical  and  Agricoltoral  Obemiatry  m 
the  Bhtffleid  Bolcn  Iflo  Bcbool  of  Vale  College ;  Ohenio 
iat  to  me  CorinecUtut  State  Agncnltaral  Society; 
Meiiib?r  of  the  National  4oademy  of  bclencea.  New 
York :  O  Jadd  ft  Oo.    1870. 

This  volume  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  f  jur 
volnmes,— of  which  How  Crops  Feed  was  tbefirst* 
— ^that  the  author  proposed  to  write ;  the  third,  to 
treat  of  Cnliivation,  or  the  Improvement  of  the 
Soil  and  the  Crop,  by  Tillage  and  Manures ;  and 
the  fourth  of  Stock  Feeding  and  Ddiry  Prodace. 
We  are  pleased  tQ  learn  that  our  favorable  opin- 
ion of  the  first  volume  is  confirmed  by  a  large  sale 
in  this  country,  by  its  republication  in  England, 
under  the  editorship  of  two  of  the  professors  of 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Coliege  at  Cirencester,  and 
by  its  translation  into  Oeiman,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  Prof.  Yon  Liebig. 

The  present  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  first  discusses  the  relations  of  the  atmosphere 
to  vegetation,  the  second  is  a  treatise  on  the  soil. 
To  most  readers  the  principles  and  office  of  atmos- 
phere and  soil  are  abstruse  snljects,  and  the  aa- 
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tbor,  while  confessiDg  that  the  collectloii  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Yolnme,  and 
the  deyelopment  of  their  mntnal  bearings,  have 
cost  him  mnch  labor,  honestly  tells  the  reader 
that  he  mnst  pay  a  similar  price  if  he  would  ap- 
prehend them  in  their  true  significance.  S^ill  we 
know  of  no  writer  on  the  science  of  agriculture' 
who  has  the  ability  to  arrange  and  express  these 
fdcts  in  so  ikmiliar  and  clear  a  manner  as  the  au- 
thor of  this  book. 

Cabbages:  How  to  Orow  them.  A  praetioal  trea> 
Use  OD  OahbfiRe  Oaltiire,  giving  fhll  details  on  every 
point,  Inflinding  keeping  and  mwketlDii  the  crop  By 
James  J  H.  OregoiTi  Introdneer  of  m  Marblahead 
Gabbages.    flalem,  Mass.    1870. 

The  great  practical  experience  of  Mr.  Gregory 
in  the  subject  to  which  this  pamphlet  of  seventy- 
two  pages  is  devoted,  enables  him  to  give  details 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  lets  experi- 
enced cultivator.  He  informs  us  that  the  ot()Gct  of 
this  treatise  is  to  answer  the  numerous  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  by  his  customers  about 
cabbage  raising,  and  that  he  has  aimed  to  tell  them 
all  at)out  it  in  a  plain,  talkative  manner. 

Balt  and  its  Ubbs  19  Agbicclture.  a  LeetUTA  be- 
fore the  State  Board  of  Agilcnltnre  at  Pit  etteld, 
MaflA.,  by  Obarlee  A  Ooeeamano,  Ph.  !>.,  Professor 
of  Chemfstiy  in  the  Masaaehasetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Deo.  7,  li?eO.  Also  Oontri bntloDS  to  the  Chem - 
Istry  of  Oommon  Bait,  with  particular  reference  to 
our  Home  Ktaouroee,  by  ti^e  same  author. 

These  two  little  pamphlets  fhmish  a  great 
amount  of  information  in  relation  to  salt  and  its 
uses.  The  conclusions  of  the  author  are  not  fiet- 
vorable  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  promoter  of  vegeta- 
ble growth.  He  says  the  safest  and  cheapest  way 
of  supplying  salt  to  fturm  lands  is  to  feed  it  to 
frtock.  The  benefit  reported  firom  the  use  of  refhse 
salt  he  thinks  is  often  due  to  that  refhse  matter, 
rather  than  to  the  salt  itself. 


For  the  New  JBnffland  Farmer, 
THB  OABDSN  TS  UA7. 

Farmers  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  pretty, 
as  well  as  a  profitable  garden,  if  they  will  only 
take  a  little  pains.  To  secure  this,  the  women 
of  each  household  may  do  much  by  seeing  to 
and  planning  for  the  ornamenting  of  the  gar- 
den ;  and  as  but  a  tmall  portion  have  separate 
f>lots  for  flowers,  &c.,  good  taste  will  soon 
Bug^ett  the  way  of  uniting  beauty  with  utility, 
— tlowers  with  vegetables.  How  much  it  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  the  garden  to  have 
all  crops  arranged  so  that  one  may  set  off  the 
other,  and  each  may  show  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Let  the  bean  poles  be  straight  and  of 
even  If  ngth,  and  set  in  line :  the  pea  brash 
be  neatly  pressed  and  set  witn  the  flat  sides 
lengthways  of  the  rows,  their  tops  neatly 
woven  together ;  and  everything  arranged  in 
seat,  regular  order,  eoonomixing  space,  withr 
out  crowding. 

Many  tender  plants  may  be  forwarded  so  as 
to  ^ain  several  days  or  weeks,  in  time  of  ma- 
turing, by  a  little  trouble  in  proteGtiog  with 
light  frames  covered  with  gauxe  or  glaa»9 


boxes,  &c.  If,  after  planting,  a  rain  fall* 
and  the  ground  becomes  crusted,  it  facilitates 
the  appearance  of  the  tender  shoots  to  loosen 
and  pulverise  the  crast  gently  above  dtem, 
using  care  not  to  injure  the  plants.  A  mellow 
surface  soil  is  most  favorable  to  growth  at  all 
times,  and  the  ground  should  be  often  stirred 
to  admit  air,  warmth  and  moisture  to  the  soil 
below.  To  obtain  the  greatest  profit  and 
good  from  a  sarden,  we  must  plan  to  baye  a 
succession  of  crops  on  the  same  soil — ^lettuce 
between  carrot  and  parsnip  rows,  radishes 
among  melon  and  cucumber  hills,  cabba^ 
between  early  potatoes,  and  late  crops  to  fol- 
low early  ones,  in  a  similar  way. 

Asparagus. — Cut  every  shoot  as  aoon  as  it 
rises  to  sufficient  height  for  the  table,  by 
which  means  the  season  of  cutting  may  be  pro- 
longed. In  cutting,  use  care  not  to  injure  the 
young  shoots  beneath  the  surface. 

Beans  — Plant  bush  varieties  early.  Dwarf 
Indian  Chief,  Valentine  and  the  PrincesB  are 
good  varieties.^  Pole  beans  are  more  tender 
and  less  easily  protected,  and  should  be 
planted  later,  bet  the  poles  first,  four  feet 
apart  each  w.iy,  and  plant  the  beans  around 
the  poles,  three  or  four  inches  away,  five  or  six 
seed  to  a  hill.  Leave  the  Limas  till  the  last, 
as  they  are  the  tenderest  and  most  difficult  to 
start.  In  planting  Limas,  stick  them  eyes 
down,  and  cover  only  half  an  inch  with  fine, 
mellow  soil.  The  soil  around  the  poles  and 
in  the  hills  should  be  a  little  higher  than  the 
common  level,  to  shed  the  water. 

Beets. — ^The  early  sown  should  now  be  np. 
Seed  may  still  be  sown  for  summer  and  fall. 
Early  Bassano,  earliest  of  all,  early  Blood 
Turnip,  Crapandine  and  Long  Blood,  are  good 
varieties. 

Cabbage  Tribe. — ^Borecole,  Broccoli,  Cau- 
liflower, Kohl  Rabi,  Kale  and  Cabbage  seed 
may  be  sown  in  rich,  well  prepared  beds  in 
the  open  ground  for  medium  and  late  crope. 
Transplant  from  cold  frames  and  hot-beds 
into  rich,  mellow  soil,  well  prepared.  Exam- 
ine the  roots  for  cutworms  and  see  that  the 
plants  are  free  of  insects  and  healthy. 

CoiiD  Frames. — ^Eemove  remaining  plants 
as  soon  as  safe  from  frosts,  &c.,  and  take  the 
frames  in  and  store  for  another  season ;  good 
care  and  an  occasional  coat  of  paint  will  pre- 
serve them  for  many  years. 

Corn. — ^Plant  the  sweet  varieties  once  in 
two  weeks  up  to  July,  for  a  succession.  Mex- 
ican Sweet,  Crosby's  Extra  Early,  Trimble^s 
Improved  Sweet,  Fanner's  Club,  Evergre^, 
and  Mammoth  Sweet  corn  are  the  best  varie- 
ties for  general  selection.  Plant  small  varie- 
ties in  rows,  north  and  south,  81  feet  apart, 
three  kernels  to  the  foot. 

CucuBfBERS.— Those  started  on  sods  in  the 
hot-bed  mav  be  transplanted  into  the  open 
ground.  Plant  seeds  for  a  succeeding  crop ; 
make  large  hills,  and  put  in  two  shovels- 
f  nl  of  fine,  rich  manure,  and  plant  plen^  of 
seed,  and  at  intervals  ofa  few  dagrs,ii9r  bogs. 
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Ae.  Sofierflaoiu  pbmtt  can  be  removed  as 
toon  as  HtroDg  enough  to  rasut  bogs.  A 
good  preventive  of  bugs  is  to  bend  two  sticks 
over  the  hiUs,  letting^  them  cross  each  other, 
fastening  them  bj  msertinff  their  ends  in  the 
ground  and  putdnga  partof  a  newspaper  over 
them,  oonfimng  by  placing  dirt  on  the  edges ; 
this  wiM  not  onlj  give  protection  from  bogs, 
bnt  will  also  tend  to  forward  the  plants. 

£oG  PukKTS. — ^Transplant  into  ground  well 
enriched  with  warm,  fermenting  manure  from 
the  hot-bed,  as  soon  as  the  weather  ia  warm 
and  settled. 

Hot  Beds. — ^Bemove  all  plants,  paint,  re- 
pair and  put  away  sabhes  and  frames  for  an- 
other season. 

Insbcts. — Many  are  already  on  the  alert, 
seeking  what  they  may  devour.  Whale  oil 
soap,  guano  water,  and  hen  manure  solutions 
are  not  only  oflfensive  to  the  insects,  but  give 
vigor  to  the  plants  to  resist  attacks ;  dusting 
with  plaster  or  fine  dust  will  often  be  sufficient. 
Covering  as  recommended  for  cucumbers,  is 
almost  certain  protection. 

Lettucb  — ^Transplant  from  hot-beds,  and 
sow  seed  among  hills  of  vines,  along  borders 
of  beds,  &c. 

Mkijoxs. — Nutmeg,  Musk,  Cantelope,  &c. 
Sow  seeds  in  large  hills,  as  for  cucumbers. 
Plant  at  distances  corresponding  to  growth, 
from  four  to  rix  feet. 

Nasturtions. — Sow  where  they  will  be 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  A  rather  moist 
soil  is  best. 

Omioks  may  fctill  be  sown,  if  they  have  very 
rich,  mellow  surface  soil.  They  usually  do 
best  when  grown  on  the  same  soil  several 
years  in  succession. 

Peas  — To  have  a  succcBsion  of  this  fine 
▼egetable,  sow  once  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Tl^re  are  a  goodly  number  of  varieties  from 
which  to  select  eany,  medium  and  late. 

I^EFFERS  — Plant  out  from  the  hot-bed  or 
boxes  in  the  house,  in  rows  two  feet,  and 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row ;  manure  with 
htn  manure. 

Potatoes. — Plant  early,  the  earlier  the 
better ;  only  early  planted  potatoes  should  be 
grown  in  the  garden.  Begin  to  hoe  as  soon 
as  they  break  ground,  top  dress  with  ashes, 
salt  and  lime  mixed,  guano  or  superphosphate 
of  lime. 

Radishes. — Sow  in  rich,  warm  soil  in  any 
-\  acant  places,  and  among  other  vegetables, 
thin  planted.  Encourage  rapid  growth  with 
liquid  manure. 

Squash. — Plant  and  treat  like  cucumbers 
and  melons.  Early  Bush  and  Summer  Crook- 
neck  for  summer ;  Hubbard  are  best  f 6r  fall 
and  winter. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Plant  out  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  in  well  enriched,  sandv, 
warm  soil,  in  high  hills  or  ridges.  Set  the 
plants  a  Utile  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the 

Tomatoes. — ^Transplant  into  well  enriched 


hills,  four  feet  apart  each  way.  A  rather 
sandy  soil  ia  preferable  to  a  heavy  loam  or 
clay. 

bMAix  FBtnTS,  like  blackberrioB,  currants, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  grape  vines  and 
gooseberries  may  be  moved  or  planted  new, 
if  done  before  the  buds  swell  for  leafing  out. 
Neglected  grape  vines  may  be  pruned  after 
leafing  out ;  other  bushes  and  shrubs  may  be 
pruned,  tied  up  to  stakes  or  trellises,  hoed, 
manured  and  mulched.         W.  H.  White. 

Souih  Windior,  Cown.^  1870. 


F&r  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 
OX7B  CX^NDmOir  AND  FB06FS0T. 

Shall  we  Extend  or  Contraot  our  OiM^latloaa  ?— A.  Fall- 
i'-g  Markei— Supply  and  Wagea  of  Farm  Labor— 
Prodaatfona  for  Home  and  Foreign  Karkete— Eff«eta 
of  DtfoUne  in  Gold— Preaent  and  Prospective  Prioea 
of  Tariooa  Artiolea. 

The  time  for  decidini;  upon  what  crops  to 
raise  and  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed 
this  year  has  arrived.  Farmers,  like  the  fol- 
lowers of  every  trade,  are  inclined  to  consult 
the  past  and  look  to  the  future  in  order  to  de- 
termine their  work  for  the  year.  After  care- 
fully watching  cunent  events,  farmers  must 
determine  whether  to  enlarge  or  to  curtail 
their  operations.  Should  the  rapid  decline  in 
gold,  or  the  present  state  of  the  market  sug- 
eest  the  expediency  of  any  essential  change 
from  their  usual  course  P  The  fall  of  gold  to 
merely  a  nominal  premium,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  have  been  anticipated 
with  considerable  anxiety ;  for  it  is  believed 
a  general  breakdown  in  prices  and  a  serious 
interruption  of  business  would  follow. 

However  this  may  be,  in  working  with  fill- 
ing markets  farmers  have  some  advantages 
over  manufacturers.  They  are  not  obliged 
to  constantly  en>end  large  sums  in  cash  for 
raw  material  wherewith  to  make  their  goods, 
and  thus  suffer  losses  two  ways— on  stock  and 
and  the  manufactured  artide.  By  far  the 
heaviest  item  in  the  cost  of  farm  produce  is 
labor ;  only  a  part  of  which  is  cash  out.  Far- 
mers, themselves,  with  their  teams,  perform  the 
largest  portion ;  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  to  keep  the  home  force  employed 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  markets. 

The  wages  of  help  may  not  be  less  by  the 
time  spring  contracts  are  made,  but  undoubt- 
edly utborers  will  be  more  numertoas^  and 
better  selections  can  be  made  and  more  efilr 
cient  services  will  be  rendered ;  for  the  sup- 
ply is  exceeding  the  demand  in  the  cities, 
riotwithstanding  the  repeated  strikes,  secret 
leagues,  oo-operative  movements,  and  all  that 
is  said  and  done  about  labor  reform,  wages 
have  a  decidedly  downward  tendency.  In 
the  majority  of  manufacturing  establishments 
the  help  was  cnt  down  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
the  first  of  the  winter,  and  if  their  goods  con- 
tinue to  depreciate  as  rapidly  aa  they  have  for 
some  time  past,  a  fiirther  reduction  may  be 
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expected.  The  proapects  for  bouse  mechanics 
are  not  as  enoouragine  as  last  year.  The  de- 
mand for  houses  and  stores  has  caused  a  re- 
markable activity  in  building  for  five  years 
past,  and  employed  a  lar^e  number  of  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
and  in  preparing  the  material  throughout  the 
country.  A  check  to  these  branches  of  indus- 
try will  be  felt  at  once  in  the  rural  districts, 
as  any  depression  in  our  manufactures  will 
send  labor  back  to  the  farm  for  employment. 

The  scarcity  of  farm  help  during  the  last 
decade  can  easily  be  accounted  for  when  we 
consider  the  vast  amount  of  labor  that  has 
been  accotuplished ;  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired to  figot  the  battles  of  our  country ;  to 
prepare  the  implements  and  munitions  of  war ; 
to  extend  and  carry  on  the  different  branches 
of  oar  varied  industry  in  a  full  tide  of  un- 
paralled  prosperity;  to  execute  the  public 
improvements,  and  erect  mills,  factories  and 
houses  at  the  rapid  rate  that  has  been  done. 
Our  country  will  be  unlike  others,  if  with  the 
thousands  of  foreigners  weekly  landing  upon 
our  shores  the  cities  and  manufacturing  villages 
can  continue  many  years  longer  to  draw  so 
heavily  upon  the  fanning  population.  Manu- 
factures are  comparatively  a  new  enterprise, 
and  they  are  seeing  their  palmy  days.  Soon 
the  resident  population  around  these  busy 
hives  of  industry  will  supply  all  the  labor  they 
require.  The  rush  from  the  farms  to  the  vil- 
lage and  city  will  be  checked,  and  there  will 
be  a  superabundance  of  help  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  there  was  before  manufacturing  in- 
terests assumed  such  gigantic  proportions, 
and  as  now  exist  in  the  old  world. 

The  fall  of  gold  will  affect  those  who  raise 
only  such  crops  as  are  exported  more  than 
New  England  farmers  who  grow  other  kinds 
and  who  do  not  supply  their  home  markets. 
All  that  is  raised  here  is  wanted  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  price  of  most  articles 
depends  on  the  supply  rather  than  fluctua- 
tions at  the  gold  board.  The  ruling  price  of 
vegetables  was  very  low  last  year ;  cabbages 
and  some  other  kinds  brought  to  the  producer 
no  more  than  the  average  of  prices  before  the 
war.  If  market  eardeners  made  wages  last 
season,  they  need  not  fear  smaller  profits  this 
year  from  any  direct  influences  of  a  decline  of 

Sold.  Potatoes  are  selting  at  low  figures, 
'he  retail  price  now  would  not  have  been  con- 
iidered  hign  ten  years  ago.  They  have  come 
down  to  old  rates  without  much  regard  to  the 
premium  on  gold.  When  the  market  is  full 
of  old  potatoes,  the  new  or  early  crop  starts 
at  low  rates,  and  seU  slowly.  No  man  can 
afford  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  early  sorts  to 
raise  them  for  table  use.  Early  Kose  are 
now  quoted  at  one  dollar  and  less  per  bushel 
in  New  York.  Too  many  are  trying  to  make 
money  by  raising  early  f^tatoes.  The  late 
crop  may  .pay  as  well  this  year.  Com  may 
fall  considerably,  and  still  a  profit  can  be 
made  by  growing  it,  even  in  iMew  England. 


There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  larger  area 
planted  this  spring.  Flour  is  selling  lower 
than  it  was  before  the  war,  according  to  the 
rate  of  wages ;  that  is,  mechanics  and  laborers 
can  earn  a  barrel  quicker  now  than  they  could 
then.  It  is  ascertained  that  less  winter  wheat 
has  been  sown  than  in  1868,  though  the  pros- 
pects of  a  large  foreign  demand  for  American 
grain  are  unusually  good.  Barley,  oats  and 
rye  will  pay  even  at  lower  rates,  if  the  nuser 
is  near  a  market  and  sells  the  straw  at  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Meat  has  not  fallen  with  gold  and  the  price 
of  grain ;  beef  sells  this  winter  as  high  as  it 
did  when  gold  was  2.50.  Our  neat  stock  was 
diminished  by  the  war.  That  loss  is  not  vet 
inade  up.  Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
is  laid  under  contribution  to  supply  our  mar- 
kets. The  demand  for  choice  pieces  of  beef 
increases,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
beef  will  command  good  prices  for  some  time 
to  come.  Owing  to  the  decrease  of  sheep  at 
the  East,  and  to  a  more  general  use  of  mutton, 
we  need  not  fear  a  material  fall  in  this.  Pork 
sells  for  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  more 
than  it  did  in  1860,  while  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial for  producing  it  has  not  advanced  in 
the  same  ratio.  This  profit,  and  the  tact  that 
swine  can  be  multiplied  so  rapidly  may  cause 
a  decline  in  pork  before  long. 

Our  markets,  through  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, are  yearly  calling  for  more  and  more, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  an  over  supply 
in  any  of  the  staple  crops.  The  prices  or  all 
our  crops  depend  more,  in  fact,  on  the  season 
than  on  an  mflated  currency,  or  on  the  re- 
sumption or  no-resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment. For  the  last  seven  years  the  products 
of  the  dairy  have  sold  remarkably  well ;  cheese 
manufacturers  have  been  surprised  at  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors.  The  high  prices  of  these 
articles  have  placed  them  among  the  luxuries 
of  many  families,  and  shotdd  there  be  a  slight 
fall  the  producers  will  have  no  cause  to  com?- 
plain.  Eggs  and  poultry  sell  quickly,  and 
farmers  cannot  say  that  consumers  do  not  pay 
enough  for  them.  The  annual  consumption 
of  eggs  is  truly  surprising.  A  few  years  ago 
New  England  supplied  her  own  markets ;  now 
eggs  are  brought  here  from  West  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  but  commission  merchants  may  briog 
them  from  whatever  distance  they  please, 
still,  that  which  is  produced  nearest  our  mar- 
kets, if  carefully  prepared,  will  command  the 
highest  price  and  quickest  sale.  The  demand 
for  well  cured  hay  is  increasing  faster  than 
our  farmers  are  preparing  to  sell.  Its  price 
appears  to  be  regulated  solely  by  the  amount 
produced  and  by  the  price  of  grain,    n.  s.  t. 

Latorence^  Mctas,,  March  10,  1870. 

~An  English  writer  thinks  the  American  early 
potatoes  will  come  to  an  end  ere  loDg,  for  as  each 
new  variety  is  claimed  to  ripen  about  ten  days 
earlier  than  any  other,  the  time  between  planting 
and  digging  will  soon  be  used  up. 
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OOAXi  ASHMB. 

Coal-beds  were  once  peat-beds — sucb  at  least 
16  the  verdict  of  geological  sdenoe.  The  ashes 
of  coal,  like  those  of  peat,  consist  chiefly  of 
the  clay  or  soil  which  was  mingled  with  thA 
decaying  mass  of  vegetation,  rather  than  of 
the  ash  ingredients  of  the  plants  themselves. 

Peat  is  so  long  soaked  and  leached  with  wa- 
ter that  it  usnally  contains  very  little  alkalies, 
phosphates,  or  other  matters  that  remain 
when  it  is  bamed»  which  have  fertilizing  value. 
The  same  is  trae  of  coal  in  a  higher  degree. 

The  ashes  of  coal,  in  general,  have  the  com- 
position of  ordinary  Tbamed)  soil.  They 
contain  phosphoric  acid,  sulphnric  acid,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  potash,  but  commonly  in  small 
or  very  smaU  proportion. 

In  the  years  1849  and  1850,  veiy  complete 
analyses  of  three  kinds  of  coal  ashes  were 
made  in  the  Yale  Analytical  Laboratory,  at 
the  instigation  of  Professor  J.  P.  Norton.  The 
results  are  here  given : — 

SOLDBIJ.ITT. 

Anihracttet 


White  ath, 

fiolnble  Id  water 8  74 

"       **  hydroehlorloftcU  7.68 
Inaolnble  in  water  and  acid  88.68 


Rfd-oih, 
8.86 
ll.UO 
85.66 


100.00 

COMPOSITION. 

jQvoIable  sllleatea    .  .  .  .88  03 
Soluble  ailioa .......  0.19 

Alaailna  • •  •  8.81 

Oxide  of  Iron 4  03 

lilme 211 

Kagne4a 0.10 

Soda 0  82 

Potaeh 0.16 

eulpbarie  acid 0.87 

Chlorine 0.00 

Ptioaphorio  acid 0.20 


100.00 

85  66 
1.24 
4.24 
6.88 
0.16 
2.01 
0.16 
0.10 
0.43 
0.01 
0.27 


00.96       100 10 


8  41 

8.68 

88.00 

lu0.00 

88.08 
1.06 
1.06 
169 
4.46 

none. 
0.76 
0  62 
1.10 
029 

none. 

99.80 


Coal  ashes  are  occasionally  richer  in  one  or 
several  valuable  elements.  Lime  has  been 
found  as  high  as  19  per  cent. ;  sulphuric  acid, 
10;  chlorine,  9;  magnesia,  5;  potash,  2}; 
phosphoric  acid,  1}  per  cent. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  soils  which  are  natu< 
rally  mixed  with  coal,  and  which  remain,  aftei 
boming,  as  ashes,  are  as  variable  in  compost 
lion  as  the  soils  which  are  now  in  cultivation. 
Hence,  some  coal  ashes  are  nearly  worthless, 
while  others  are  very  good  as  a  fertilizer. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
name  of  a  coal  or  the  locality  where  it  is 
mined,  and  the  fertilizing  value  of  its  ashes,  as 
from  two  parts  of  the  same  lump  of  coal  may 
be  obtained,  in  one  case,  a  red  ash,  and  in  the 
other  a  white  ash ;  so  one  may  give  an  ash 
rich  in  sulphate  of  lime,  while  the  other  may 
be  destitute  of  that  ingredient. 

There  is  a  reason,  often  overlooked,  which 
may  in  part  account  for  the  varying  opinions 
held  by  those  who  have  used  cosl  ashes. 

It  ofcen  happens,  in  kitchen  ranges,  that  so 
much  wood  or  charcoal  is  used  for  kindling 
the  fire  mornings  and  for  aiding  it  during  the 
day,  that  the  ashes   which   collect   contain 


enough  alkali,  etc.,  to  act  efficiently  and  strik- 
ingly as  a  fertilizer.  The  reputation  of  coal 
ashes  cannot  properly  rest  on  the  use  of  such 
a  mixture. 

On  soils  whose  texture  is  too  open,  on  light 
sands  which  hold  neither  water  nor  manure, 
the  use  of  coal  ashes  is  a  great  benefit,  me- 
chanically, by  occupying  the  cavities  or  spa- 
ces between  Uie  grains  of  sand  with  fine  mat- 
ter, and  thus  giving  to  the  earth  more  reten- 
tive quality,  md  I  a  farm  of  such  hungry 
soil  as  the  coarse  sand  of  New  Haven  plain,  I 
should  be  thankful  to  get  it  dressed  two  inches 
deep  with  coal  a&hes,  even  of  the  poorest  fer- 
tilizing quality,  in  order,  by  ploughing  them 
in,  to  puddle  a  soil  which  drinks  up  the  rains 
in  a  trice,  and,  after  a  few  hours  of  summer 
sun,  is  dry  enough,  if  not  usually  fine  enough, 
except  where  ground  by  travel,  to  rise  in  the 
wind  and  become  floating  capital  rather  than 
real  estate. 

The  good  efiTect  of  coal  ashes  in  thus  bette^• 
ing  the  texture  of  hungry  soils  may  oi^en  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  tolerably  good  fertili- 
zer. This  is  a  fact  of  capital  importance, 
which,  though  demonstrated  by  plenty  of 
sound  facts,  is  not  sufliciently  underbtood. 

By  coal  ashes  I  mean  osAes, — ^not  slate, 
clinker,  broken  bottles,  worn-out  teapots, 
blacking-boxes,  old  shoes,  and  smaU  coal,  but 
the  fine  ashes,  such  as  get  in  one^s  hair 
when  we  shake  out  the  grate  in  the  morning, 
or,  at  least,  such  as  will  pass  a  sieve  of  twenty 
meshes  to  the  square  inch. 

When  the  fdrmer  reports  that  coal  ashes 
are  good  or  otherwise,  he  should  mention 
what  kind  of  coal  they  are  obtained  from,  and 
state  whether  or  not  they  are  mixed  with  other 
matters  which  have  a  fertilizing  action. — Ptof, 
8.  W.  Johnson,  in  Hearth  and  Home, 


Hbalthy  Chicitens. — Al  correspondent  of 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  says: — ^The  way  I 
heep  my  fowls  in  health,  I  clean  out  the  house 
once  a  week;  put  wood  ashes  under  the 
roosts;  have  iron  basins  for  them  to  drink 
from ;  whitewash  inside  of  hen-house  with  hot 
lime ;  put  a  little  kerosene  oil  on  the  roosts 
once  a  month.  The  main  food  is  oats  and 
cake  of  scraps  to  pick  on.  I  never  feed  but 
once  a  day — at  noon,  or  when  I  shut  them  up 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon.  When  they 
run  out  then  give  them  all  they  will  eat.  In 
my  experience  there  is  no  easier  way  to  get 
diseased  fowls  than  to  keep  them  stu£fed ;  it 
makes  them  lazy,  and  they  won^t  work  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  to  ^eep  in  a  healthy 
condition.  1  never  had  any  gapes  in  chickens. 
When  fowl  begin  to  droop  I  give  three  large 
pills  of  common  hard  vellow  soap;  it  is  the 
best  thing  to  cleanse  a  fowl  I  know  of.  I  fol- 
low it  for  three  days ;  give  them  nothing  to 
eat,  and  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink.  In 
desperate  cases  give  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  lobelia. 
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BABH    ZTOH— TBHPHIOUBy    OB   TBtlOUIiAK    B&VP- 
TION^-SCBATCHBB. 

I  wonld  like  to  inouire,  through  yonr  colnmnB, 
the  cause  and  remedy  for  the  barn-itch?  My 
stock  is  troubled  with  it  more  or  less  every  year, 
commencing  soon  after  stabling.  It  troubles  my 
working  cattle  much  more  than  those  giTinffmllk. 

Please  tell  me,  also,  a  sure  remedy  mr  the 
scratches  on  horses  ?  l.  9,  v. 

Oheahire,  Mats.,  1870. 

BsiiiLRKs.— The  term,  ^Barn-Itch,"  is  a  com- 
mon one  among  formers,  and  the  disease  known 
by  that  name  is  not  an  unusual  one.  But  we  can- 
not find  in  any  of  the  books  which  we  usually  con- 
sult as  authority,  the  term  "barn-itch"  used.  Even 
in  Allen's  late  and  excellent  work,  Ameriean  Cat- 
He,  we  find  no  allusion  to  "barn-itch,"  nor  is  any 
disease  spoken  of  which  would  indicate  it  to  be  of 
that  nature. 

It  has  required  considerable  research  and 
thought  to  come  to  any  conclusions  as  to  what 
the  disease  **bam-itch"  Is,  and  when  found,  how 
it  ought  to  be  treated. 

What  eautet  the  itching  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. It  may  arise  from  an  impure  state  of  the 
blood,  firom  contact  with  some  poisonous  sub- 
stance, or,  as  in  the  case  of  common  iteh  in  human 
beings,  by  the  entrance  into  the  skin  of  minute 
parasitic  insects. 

The  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  ox  and  cow  is 
corered  with  small  resicules,  or  bladders,  which 
vary  considerably  in  size.  From  some  cause 
these  become  enlarged,  are  filled  with  a  watery 
fluid,  and  occasion  a  most  annoying  itching. 
There  are  other  symptoms,  also,  which  are  quite 
marked,  and  are  termed,  "Pemphigus,  or  Yersicu- 
lar  Eruption,"  and  this  disease,  it  seems  to  us, 
fkom  the  investigations  made,  is  very  similar  to 
or  the  same  as  barn-itch.  Sometimes,  when  the 
dlseaae  has  advanced,  the  vesicles,  or  bladders  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  burst,  and  a  serous  or 
watery  fluid  dribbles  from  them  and  sticks  the  hair 
together,  or  takes  it  off  and  leaves  bare  patches  of 
the  skin. 

In  symptoms  like  these.  Dr.  Dadd,  in  his 
"Diseases  of  Cattle,"  recommends  the  appUcatfon 
of  the  following  mixture  :— 

CHvoerlxie ••••••••••■•4  oanoea. 

SuoUinate  Sulphar ••tl  oanee 

Lime  Water  ..••.••.•...••*••  8  oanoet. 
Linseed  Oil .•••..••••#•  S  ounoes. 

Two  or  three  applications  of  the  above,  he  says, 
on  successive  days,  will  soon  change  the  morbid 
action  of  the  skin,  when  what  is  left  remaining 
upon  it  may  be  removed  by  a  sponge  and  warm 
water. 

A  correspondenl  of  the  Cauntrp  Cfmlleman  has 
used  the  fbllowing  with  complete  success  :^Take 
hog's  lard  or  any  soft  grease,  and  stir  in  sulphur' 
until  it  is  quite  thick,  with  which  anoint  the  parte 
aflliDCted— twice  is  generally  sniflcieBt. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  conespOBdeat 


send  us  the  precise  symptoms  attending  the  Itch- 
ing of  his  cattle. 

The  late  PaoU  Lathit>p,  of  South  Hadl^,  Mass., 
who  was  a  distinguished  stock  raiser,  recom- 
mended the  fl>Uow4ng  as  a  positive  remedy:^ 
"Take  a  cob  and  rub  the  afllMted  part  until  the 
surfiMe  is  smooth,  and  then  apply  grease  as  an 
emoltent" 

The  same  remedy,  he  said,  is  always  effldeat 
fbr  the  scratehes  in  horses,  unless  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds fW>m  some  general  disorder  in  the  system  of 
the  animal,  in  which  case  other  and  more  ei&cieni 
means  must  be  used. 

From  personal  experience,  we  know  that  this 
treatment  will  remove  scratches ;  but  the  fSBet  and 
legs  must  be  kept  dry  and  clean,  while  in  the 
steble,  and  washed  each  day  with  warm  water  and 
castile  soap. 


WORKS  nr  H0B8B8— THB  CATTLB  ITOH. 

Can  you  Inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
New  England  Fabksb  a  sure  remedy  for  worms 
in  horses  ?    I  have  a  valuable  colt  thus  afflicted. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  have  cattle  troubled  with  a 
kind  of  disease  tekmg  their  hair  off  around  their 
eyes.  I  don't  know  the  name  of  this  disease,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  an  itch. 

A  Down  East  Subsokibbb. 

CohmMa,  Me^  1870. 

Bbmabxs.— A  gill  of  clean  wood  sshes,  mixed 
with  wet  oate  or  com  meal,  every  other  day  for 
ten  days,  has  always  been  efl'ectual  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  horses.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  give 
emetic  tarter,  with  ginger,  made  into  a  ball  with 
linseed  meal  and  molasses,  every  morning  for 
three  or  four  mornings,  and  half  an  hour  before 
the  horse  is  fed.  Or,  this  failing,  give  an  ii^eo- 
tion  of  linseed  oil,  or  of  aloes  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  you  will  be  likely  to  start  out  some 
thousands  of  the  small  white  pin  worms. 

We  would  also  remind  you  of  an  article  pub- 
lished last  year,  page  87  Monthly  Fabmbe,  in 
which  Mr.  Haserich  recommends  the  use  of  lard. 
He  says  that  the  piu  worm  breeds,  not  in  the  intes- 
tinal cavities,  but  outside  the  fblds  of  the  sphincter 
muscle,  where  it  lays  ite  eggs,  which  hatch  in  five 
or  six  hours.  If  the  exterior  orifice  is  kept  thor- 
oughly greased  with  lard  a  few  days  the  worms 
cannot  fasten  their  e^^,  and  breeding  stopped  the 
worms  diseppear. 

See  article  in  another  column,  entitled,  "Ban- 
Itch,"  ibr  the  unknown  disease  you  speak  of. 


FLAK  or  HBN  HOtTSB. 

I  design  building  a  hen  house,  and  want  it  on 
the  most  approved  plan.  Will  some  of  your  cor- 
respondontSi^  interested  in  keeping  hens,  give  me 
some  information  or  a  plan  for  bnllding,  through 
your  paper.  Albitboh  Subsobxbbb. 

Albwrgh,  Vt,,  Feb,  25, 1870. 

BBKABxs.^La8t  year,— eee  Monthly  Fabkbb, 
page  86,— we  published  a  perspective  view  and 
plan  of  a  convenient  but  cheap  poultry  house  de- 
signed, built  and  used  by  the  Senior  Editor  of  the 
Fabmbb.   We  now  copy  firom  the  new  work  on 
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Bini8,  OattmildlDgs  tnd  Fences,  by  Geo.  B.  Har^ 
sey ,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  oar  last  paper, 
the  ontlines  of  a  poultry  house  that  Mr.  Haniey 
reoendy  built  for  a  gentleman  near  the  vUlage  of 
Cold  Spring,  N»  Y.,  where  he  resides.  Oar  prin- 
ter's mlee  fUl  to  reprodnce  the  beauty  and  com* 
pleteness  of  the  fine  lithographic  plan  firom  which 
we  copy,  and  we  make  no  attempt  to  print  the 
pretty  pictore  in  which  the  building  itself  is  pre- 
sented.   This  yon  will  find  in  book  refiarred  to. 

ITorth. 


Xntry. 


f9 


Bitdoghaw. 


Feed. 


Privy. 


Boosts. 


COXKDDCCEC 


Neete. 


iflk 


Yurd. 


South* 

The  following  is  an  atridgement  of  Mr.  Har- 
ney's description  of  this  bailding.  The  soathem 
fiont  is  nearly  all  glass.  The  entrance  is  on  the 
north  Bide,  the  door  openirg  into  an  entry  seven 
by  nine  feet.  On  the  right  is  a  room,  seven  by 
twelve,  for  sitting  hens,  and  on  the  left  a  closet  for 
feed,  fitted  np  with  rat-proof  boxes  or  bins.  The 
looeting-room  is  ten  by  nineteen,  and  has  inclined 
xoosts,  placed  aboat  twenty  inches  apart,  and 
room  in  firont  for  feediog.  The  laying  room  is  ten 
by  twelve  feet,  and  has  thlrty-two  laying  boxes 
placed  on  wide  shelves  in  two  tiers  and  has  shel- 
tered entrances  on  the  side  towards  the  glass  ftont. 
There  are  doors  at  the  rear  of  them  for  taking 
away  the  eggs.  In  one  comer  of  the  baildlng  is  a 
]aivy  belonging  to  the  dwelling-hoase.  IthlB 
baildlng  is  firame,  battened,  and  has  a  slated  roof. 
The  walls  aie  filled  with  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
are  lathed  and  plastered,  as  are  also  the  ceilings. 
The  floor  is  gronted-np  and  cemented.  The  yard 
embraces  aboat  an  acre  of  land,  and  is  sarroonded 
by  a  picket  ftnce  eight  feet  high. 

pniB  SAwnrsT  rou  bbddiivo— a  slxspino  hobbb. 

Friend,  please  give  through  the  columns  of  the 
Fabmbb,  the  best  information  with  regard  to  nine 
sawdust  as  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  its 
effect  on  the  manure  and  soil.  It  causes  the  ma- 
nure to  heat  very  quick,  which  I  fear  is  a  damage. 

And  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  a  valua- 
ble horse,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  that  sleeps  m 
the  hamesB,  whenever  stopped.  This  sleepiness 
has  come  upon  him  mostly  during  the  last  year. 

JaMBB  WB8T. 

AHngton,  Uau,,  2d  mo.  2ltt,  1870. 

SavABXBw— We  regard  sawdust  as  a  good  bed- 
ding ;  bat  probably  pine  dnst,  aside  ftom  its  power 
of  absorption,  is  about  the  pooreet  of  all  the  woods. 
Fine  wood  makes  bat  little  ashes^and  what  it  doea 


make  is  worth  but  little  for  lye,  as  it  contains  only 
15  per  cent  of  potash,  while  elm  contains  80  per 
cent.,  according  to  analysis.  We  are  aware  that 
it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  manure  contain- 
ing sawdust  is  more  infested  by  noxious  insects 
than  other  manures,  and  some  have  even  claimed 
that  it  was  injurious  to  the  soil,  bat  we  have  seen 
little  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  such  con- 
clasions.  Our  correspondent  is  correct  as  to  ita 
causing  the  manure  to  heat.  An  old  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  EMOLAirD  Fabmbb,  who  used 
100  cords  in  nine  months,  prevented  fire-fang  hy 
turning  water  enough  upon  it  to  keep  it  moist  and 
cool,  and  keeping  it  in  as  solid  a  body  as  possible 
until  he  drew  it  out,  when  it  was  put  in  flat  heaps, 
two  or  three  cords  in  a  place,  and  a  foot  thick 
after  being  well  trodden  down.  Mr.  Moses  H.  Hus- 
sey,  of  North  Berwick,  whose  potatoes  and  other 
crops  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  since,  informs  us 
that  he  has  used  the  manure  f^om  a  horse  stable 
bedded  with  sawdust,  on  which  about  as  many 
hogs  are  kept  as  there  are  horses  in  the  stable. 
He  says  that  be  is  well  satisfied  with  this  manure ; 
pieferlng  it  to  manure  firom  horses  bedded  with 
straw,  especially  for  heavy  soils. 

For  your  sleepy  old  horse  we  have  a  "fellow 
fiseling.**  We,  too,  are  growing  old,  and  some- 
times find  ourselves  "sleeping  in  the  harness.'' 
Our  sleepiness  has  come  upon  us,  as  upon  your 
horse,  recently.  When  younger  we  almost  envied 
the  ability  of  the  older  people  to  take  a  nap  as  we 
rested  a  bit  after  a  luncheon  in  the  shade  of  the 
old  elm.  But  now,  when  we  stop  for  a  few  mo- 
ments after  dinner,  we  often  feel  the  presence  of 
'<Ured  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep."  A 
little  bite  of  something  to  eat,  while  stopping,  may 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  your  horse  awake.  We 
hope  some  reader  of  the  Fabmbb  will  give  yon  a 
more  sati^fiftctory  reply. 


THB  WB8T  THB  PLAOB  FOB  FABMING. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  papers  represent  many  of  the 
fSarmers  of  the  West  as  homesick.  After  farming 
it  five  yeara  at  Waiertown,  Mass.,  I  came  to 
Northwestern  Iowa.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  back, 
nor  is  there  one  in  fifty  of  the  farmers  here  who 
could  be  induced  to  return.  The  West  is  far 
ahead  of  the  Sast  for  itoning.  I  came  here  in 
1866,  dug  a  hole  into  the  side  of  a  bluff  and  put  up 
a  shelter.  In  two  years'  time  I  had  as  good  a 
house  as  there  is  in  Harrison  county.  I  have 
250  head  of  cattle,  80  sheep,  40  hogs,  8  good  work 
horses,  6  colts,  4  oxen,  90  hena,  carts,  wagons,  &c. 
Planted  50  acres  to  com  and  90  acres  to  wheat. 
Com  60  to  70  bushels  per  acre ;  wheat  76,  [  ?] 
though  put  back  by  the  wet  seaaon  last  summer. 
Land  can  be  bought  at  $250  per  acre;  cultivate 
it  two  or  three  years  and  sell  it  for  $20  an  acre. 
It  costs  little  to  raise  stock  here.  Turn  them  out 
in  the  spring  to  ran  till  fall,  then  put  them  to 
your  haystacks  or  stalkfleld.  That's  the  way  we 
maAce  our  money.  We  are  only  sixteen  hundred 
miles  firom  Boston— time  four  days,  fare  $42  to 
Council  Bluflb.  I  have  three  brothers  here,  who 
are  doiuff  w^  though  they  came  with  notUng  to 
start  vrito.  We  have  a  good  market  for  every- 
thing we  raise.  I  can  make  much  more  money 
here  than  at  the  East  with  half  the  hard  work. 
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Please  pnt  flits  In  the  New  Enolaitd  Farmer 
and  let  Eastern  men  who  don't  know  whether 
farmir.g  pays,  see  that  we  have  a  great  conntry  to 
live  in,  and  come  out  and  learn  how  to  fiirm  it. 
We  can  show  them.  Nathan  S.  Chasb. 

MagnoUaf  lotoa,  Jem,  26, 1870. 

Remarks.— That's  a  good  hearty  letter,— not  a 
streak  of  the  bines  or  fever  and  ague  any  where 
to  be  seen.  We  venerate  the  first  settlers  of  all 
new  countries.  Men  who  erect  buildings  for 
others  to  live  in;  dig  wells  for  others  to  draw 
cool  water  from ;  subdue  fields  for  others  to  culti- 
vate ;  make  roads  and  bridges  for  others  to  ride 
over;  drain  marshes  that  others  may  breathe 
pure  air,  and  generally  prepare  the  way  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  prosperous  community,  are 
entitled  to  more  credit  and  honor  than  they  gen- 
erally receive.  We  therefore  very  cheerfully  com- 
ply with  friend  Chase's  request  to  copy  his  letter. 


BEEDINO  TOR  PASTURE. 

As  T  am  about  seeding  some  land  into  pasture,  I 
would  like  some  information  through  your  paper. 
Some  advise  me  to  sow  Redtop,  others  think  it 
better  to  sow  different  kinds- of  seed.  Will  you 
inform  me  which  would  be  the  best  kind  of  seed 
to  use  ?  A  Reader. 

yorthboro,  Mast.,  Feb,,  1870. 

Remarks.— Pastures  require  grasses  that  do 
not  come  forward  at  the  same  time.  There  should 
be  early,  medium  and  late  grasses,  so  that  the 
stock  may  always  find  that  which  is  in  a  suitable 
state  of  growth  for  them.  This  cannot  be  secured 
by  sowing  one  or  two  kinds  of  seed  only.  The 
Jane  grass,  for  instance,  would  blossom  and  be- 
come dry,  perhaps,  before  the  Redtop  would 
blossom  in  July.  The  Meadow  Foxtail  and  Or- 
chard grass  would  flower  in  May  and  June ;  the 
Redtop  in  June  and  July ;  the  Timothy  in  June 
and  July,  and  White  Clover  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. 


TALUE  OP  CORK  OOBS. 

Can  yon  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  nutri- 
tious matter  in  com  cobs  to  feed  to  stock,  ground 
separate,  or  as  is  more  usual,  ground  with  the 
corn.  A.  Cotton. 

IVobum,  Mass.j  Feb,  23, 1870. 

Remarks.— There  was  quite  a  spicy  controversy 
on  the  value  of  cobs  ground  separately  and  with 
the  com,  in  the  Farmer  for  1868.  The  Monthly 
edition  ought  to  be  in  your  town  library.  Tou 
will  there  find  different  views  expressed— some 
believing  the  cob  valuable,  others  that  it  is  even 
worse  than  useless.  One  advocate  of  com  cob 
meal  thought  that  those  who  lealized  no  benefit 
ftom  it  did  not  feed  it  right*  Sufficient  hot  water 
should  be  turned  upon  the  meal  to  scald  it  the 
night  before  feeding.  Thus  treated,  he  considered 
It  valuable.  Another  said  it  was  too  expensive 
to  grind  cobs,  but  that  they  were  valuable  when 
boiled,  and  that  the  water  in  which  they  were 
boiled  was  also  very  nutritious.  But  as  farmers 
disagree  among  themselves,  we  will  copy  from 
Prof.  Johnson's  book  on  How  Crops  Qrow  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  analysis  of  the  ash  of  com,  of 


com  stalks,  and  of  com  oobs,  showing  the  per 
cent,  of  several  of  the  constituents,  as  follows : — 

Corn.    Oom  Stalks.    Com  Ooba. 

Ash  .  •  • 1.42  5  49  .M 

Potash 27.0  85.8  4T 1 

Soda 16  1.2  12 

If  agoesla 14.«  6.6  4 1 

Lioie 2.7  10.6  8  4 

PboaphorleAeld .  .  .44  7  8.t  4  4 

Sulpburio  Acid  ...   1.1  6.2  1 9 

Slica    , S.2  88.0  26  4 

Another  table  gives  the  water,  organic  matter, 
ash,  albuminoids,  carbohydrates,  crude  fibre,  &t, 
&c.,  in  the  com  and  in  the  cobs.  The  term  or- 
ganic matter  signifies  the  combustible  parts  of  the 
plant;  carbohydrates,  &c.,  includes  fat,  starch, 
sugar,  pectin,  &c. 

_^                                                                 Com.  Coba. 

Water 14  4  10  8 

Orgaoio  matter    ....•..••...  .88.6  832 

Ash 2.1  28 

Albaminoids ,  ,10.0  1.4 

Carbohydrates,  ft;e., 68.0  44.0 

Crude  fibre 6  6  87  8 

Fat,  8cc.. 7.0  1.4 


MANURIKO  WITH  CLOVER. 

Can  we  get  a  suitable  crop  of  clover  to  plough 
in  on  worn  out  land,  without  manure  to  start  the 
clover  ?  How  much  seed  to  the  acre  P  Should  it 
be  ploughed  under  when  in  the  blossom,  and  how 
deep  ?  Is  the  spring  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  ? 

CrafUbunft  Vt,  Feb.  9, 1870.  o.  w. 

Remarks. — On  land  pretty  thoroughly  impover- 
ished, it  is  not  probable  that  much  of  a  crop  of 
clover  would  be  produced  at  once.  If  none  can 
be  had,  however,  plough  the  land  twice  at  lea8t, 
once  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring,  and  work 
it  over  with  some  lifting  implement,  such  as  a 
horse-hoe,  or  cultivator,  until  the  mass  of  the  soil 
has  been  thoroughly  mingled  and  made  fine.  Sow 
in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  mellow,  12  or 
16  pounds  of  clover  and  plough  under  the  crop 
when  the  blossoms  commence  to  dry. 

The  crop  on  exhausted  soils  will  be  small,  of 
course,  but  it  will  be  the  foundation  for  another 
and  larger  one,  and  so  on  until  the  field  wUl  pro- 
duce a  ton  or  more  to  the  acre.  With  good  treat- 
ment the  land  will  then  be  in  condition  to  produce 
fair  crops  for  a  hundred  years  in  succession.  If 
four  hundred  pounds  of  the  flour  of  bone,  were 
added  to  the  acre,  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  clovef 
might  be  expected  the  first  year,  on  sandy  or  clay 
loams. 


CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  SOUTHEASTERN    MASS. 

By  the  questions  I  see  asked  in  the  Farmer,  I 
suppose  it  is  thought  that  editors  know  almost 
everything.  So  I  want  to  ask  you  what  ails  my 
cows.  I  bought  a  heifer  that  came  from  the  coun- 
try a  year  ago  last  fall.  She  did  well  all  winter, 
and  dropped  her  calf  April  1st.  She  gave  a  good 
mess  of  milk, — some  days  twenty-five  pounds. 
Al>ngthela8tof  July  she  began  to  dry  away  in 
milk.  I  fed  her  a  variety  of  fodder,  such  as  oom 
stalks,  pumpkins,  small  potatoes,  small  oom, 
some  barley  and  wltchgrass,  &c.,  the  same  as  1 
did  another  old  cow  I  was  fiittening.  When 
I  gave  her  anything  new  she  would  eat  it  as 
though  she  liked  it  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
then  would  not  touch  it.  She  appeared  all  the 
time  as  if  she  wanted  something  she  could  not  get. 
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I  nerer  gaye  her  more  than  foar  to  9ix  qaartfl  of 
roots  or  one  qnart  to  three  pints  of  oats  or  meal  at 
ooe  time.  I  gaye  her  bone  meal  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  the  same  result.  I  tried  both  English 
and  salt  hay.  She  would  stand  with  her  head 
down  and  back  up.  About  four  years  ago  I  lost  a 
cow  with  about  the  same  symptoms.  I  dont  keep 
bat  one  cow.  I  am  trying  to  raise  the  calf,  bat 
she  seems  to  haye  the  same  trouble  about  eating. 
Chatham^  Mau.,  March  8, 1870.  b.  a. 

Rbmjolks.— People  ask  qaestions  tn  the  Fa&meb 
not  becaase  it  is  thought  that  the  editors  know 
eyerything,  but  because  the  editors  can  put  these 
questions  before  an  immense  number  of  readers, 
some  of  whom  it  is  presumed  can  answer  them. 
In  another  colamn.  you  will  find  a  statement  in 
relation  to  a  disease  which  we  mistrust  is  the 
same  as  that  of  which  you  inquire.  In  some  parts 
of  Southeastern  Massachusetts  it  preyails  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  should  at  once  be  examined 
into  by  men  qualified  for  the  task. 


BTOBJMO    TEOBTABLES    IN    CELL^BS    UNDER  THE 

DWELLING. 

Hon.  Simon  Brown:— I>Mr  Sir, — It  \9  still  a 
practice  with  some  farmers,—  I  hope  with  but  few, 
— ^to  store  vegetables  in  cellars  under  the  dwelling. 
To  do  something  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  by 
the  few  who  still  persist  in  it,  I  addressed  a  note 
to  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  recefyed  the  enclosed  reply, 
which  needs  no  comment  from  me.  I  think  yon 
will  do  well  to  insert  it  in  your  most  yaluable 
paner.  D.  B.  Flint. 

Boston,  Feb.,  1870. 

Haying  been  requested  to  giye  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  cffjcts  upon  health  caused  by  storing 
yegetables  in  the  cellars  of  occupiad  dweUings,  we 
would  reply : — 

Ist.  That  while  such  yegetables  are  entirely  free 
from  decay,  the  practice  is  probably  harmless. 

2d.  It  ii  perfectly  certain  that  decaying  yegeta- 
ble  matter  gives  rise,  in  a  way  which  science  has 
not  yet  fhlly  explained,  to  exhalations  which  are 
poisonous,  that  they  taint  the  air  with  which  they 
are  in  contact,  that  they  seem  to  invite  the  attack 
of  epidemics,  that  they  diminish  the  power  of  the 
body  to  resist  disease  of  every  kind,  and  that  they 
are  especially  favorable  to  the  production  of 
fevers. 

3d.  That  the  air  of  a  cellar  cannot  be  prevented 
from  passing  throughout  the  building  under 
which  It  is  placed. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
practice  of  storing  the  produce  of  the  farm  in  the 
cellars  of  dwelling  houses,  is  always  attended  with 
danger,  and  ought  to  be  given  up,  since  the  utmost 
care  is  required  In  the  cpirse  of  our  long  winters, 
to  prevent  decomposition  fh>m  taking  place. 

Signed 
Henrt  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  ^    Membere  of  the 
Obokoe  Debet,  U.D.,       S>      Maee,^* State 
R.  T.  Davis,  Bi.  D.,  >  Boardof  Health. 
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8WAPPINO  00W8. 

I  am  an  amateur  former,  and  cultivate  a  "little 
place  out  of  town,"  and  one  of  the  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging  is  a  three-year-old  heifer,  that  I 
purchased  when  a  yearling,  and  having  made 
quite  a  pet  of  her,  we  hate  to  part  with  her.  But 
one  of  my  neighbors  who  has  ''farmed  it  for  forty 
years"  tells  me  she  is  not  worth  keeping.  I  de* 
aire  to  tell  you  just  her  offence,  and  then  if  you 
please,  give  me  your  opinion  concerning  her. 

bhe  gave  birth  last  Jane  to  a  nice  heifer  calf, 


and  through  the  summer  gave  nine  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  fall  she  fell 
to  six  quarts,  and  through  the  winter,  up  to  date, 
has  given  five  quarts.  She  has  one  pint  of  meal 
twice  a  day,  made  into  porridge,  and  given  warm ; 
hay  cut  and  steamed,  and  three  times  a  week  one 
peck  of  carrots.  Now  my  neighbor  tells  me  that 
with  the  care  she  gets  she  should  yield  twice  as 
much,  and  I  desire  to  know  whether  I  am  making 
a  mistake  or  not.  She  is  now  with  calf  and  comes 
in  July  first.  Amateur. 

Medford,  Maee.,  March  6, 1870. 

Remarks.— Nine  quarts  of  excellent  milk,  and 
only  a  three-year-old  heifdr.  Keep  your  pet  by  all 
means,  at  least  another  year,  and  compare  her 
yield  and  the  quality  of  her  milk  with  that  pro- 
duced by  your  neighbor's  cow  that  ie  worth  keep- 
ing. Lincoln's  story  about  swapping  horses  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  has  a  moral  for  you. 


SOWING  WHEAT— PBEPABATION  OP  SEED — ^TIELD. 

As  the  low  price  of  flour  may  cause  some  Ver- 
mont farmers  to  neglect  the  wheat  crop  the  com- 
ing spring,  allow  me  to  suggest  some  reasons  for 
extending  its  cultivation.  Wheat  adds  one  crop 
in  rotation;  it  increases  the  aggregate  income 
from  our  farms ;  it  saves  payinff  out  our  money 
for  flour;  with  clean  wheat  and  good  flouring 
mills  we  produce  a  better  quality  of  flour  than  the 
average  of  that  fbr  sale;  we  get  better  grass  in 
seeding  with  wheat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure 
one  feels  In  eating  bread  of  his  own  raising. 

In  raising  wheat  as  well  as  all  other  grain,  far- 
mers begin  to  realise  the  necessity  of  sowing  per- 
fect seed ;  and  many  plans  have  been  suggested 
for  securing  tliis  result,  such  as  selecting  the  best 
heads,  &c.  The  plan  I  have  pursued  for  four 
years  with  very  good  success  is  this :— I  take  out 
all  the  small  and  imperfect  kernels  of  wheat  with 
one  of  **Sanford  Adams*  wheat  screens;"  then 
wash  in  strong  brine,  and  slf^.  in  as  much  air  slaked 
lime  as  will  adhere  to  the  wheat.  The  result  is 
no  smut,  a  larger  yield,  larger  berry,  and  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  improvement  in  quality  of 
flour.  I  sow  the  variety  Euown  as  the  *'Dodge 
Wheat."  My  largest  crop  was  forty-five  bushels 
per  acre ;  average  for  four  years  thirty- five. 

Cabot,  Vt.f  March  4, 1870.         A.  M.  Fosteb. 

BAP  SPOT7T8  AND  TAPPING. 

As  the  sugar  season  approaches  it  is  in  order  for 
us  first  to  determine  what  we  will  use,  then  to  get 
our  fixtures  in  readiness.  There  are  a  great' vari- 
ety of  spouts  recommended.  One  says  use  round 
tin  spouts  driven  into  the  bark.  Many  tap  soft 
maples,  more  or  less.  With  such  spouts  driven  into 
the  outer  bark  of  that  tree,  the  sap  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  coloring  matter  or  the  inner  bark, 
and  is  so  discolored  as  to  injure  both  the  flavor 
and  appearance  of  the  sugar. 

Snouts  that  are  driven  sufficiently  firm  to  hold  a 
bucket  of  sap,  require  a  larger  hole  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary ;  and  most  of  them  cover 
too  much  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood  where 
the  sap  flows  most  f^ly.  Another  otjection  is 
that  many  of  the  improved,  as  well  as  the  ill- 
shapen,  old-fktfhioned  spouts,  require  a  deeper 
hole  than  we  can  afibrd,  now  that  our  trees  have 
become  valuable. 

I  prefer  setting  to  hanging  my  buckets.  The 
time  and  expense  necessary  to  fit  the  buckets  and 
spouts  or  spikes  for  hanging  is  sufficient  to  ar- 
range blocks,  or  stones,  for  the  buckets  to  stand 
on,  which,  with  care,  will  last  for  years,  or  an  age. 
It  is  common  to  see  buckets  small  at  the  bottom, 
hanging  **breast  high,"  with  the  side  next  the  tree 
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incMning  ontwards  to  foch  a  deme  that  a  basket 
of  fourteen  quarts  capad^  will  waste  all  over  ten 
qnavts.  Other  backets  small  at  the  top,  are  seen 
In  aboat  the  same  condition,  careened  np  by  the 
wind  in  exposed  positions,  with  the  sap  dropping 
rapidly  on  the  top  hoops  and  dripping  from  the 
bott<»n. 

I  do  not  tap  a  tree  hi  the  smaller  dimensions  of 
its  body,  but  in  the  larger  parts,  near  its  base, 
where  observation  shosrs  that  less  grains  ave  cn^ 
and  experience  ftilly  proves  that  the  wound  will 
heal  much  quicker,  and  where,  if  necessary,  I  can 
insert  two  spouts,  with  less  detriment  tap^gareaHj 
to  the  tree  than  one  several  fbet  higher. 

I  use  Sumao  or  other  wooden  spouts.  For  the 
benefit  of  others,  I  will  giva  my  method  of  flttiiftr 
them :— 'With  a  common  plane  and  a  hard  wooa 
stick  three  inches  long,  one  taich  thick  and  one 
and  a  quarter  wide,  I  make  a  spout  sharpener.  In 
the  ilrst  place  I  work  a  hole  through  one  side  of 
the  stick  of  the  size  and  taper  I  wish  the  end  of 
the  spout  to  be  when  finished.  I  then  plane  down 
one  edffe  of  this  stick  so  as  just  to  cut  Into  the  hole. 
It  is  men  placed  on  to  the  fiftce  of  the  plane  with 
the  hole  over  the  cutting  iron,  so  as  to  work  like  a 

emcil  sharpener,  and  screw  it  firmly  to  the  plane, 
ow,  by  putting  the  end  of  an  old  spout  into  this 
hole  and  giving  it  two  turns  it  is  fitted  perfectly. 
New  spouts,  alter  being  roughly  sharpened,  are 
finished  in  the  same  way.  An  active  man,  or  even 
a  boy  can  finish  from  thirty  to  iorty  in  a  minute, 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  imeginable.  They  are 
75  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  so-called,  '*Im- 
proved  Sap  Spouts»"  require  only  half-inch  hole 
by  five-eighths  deep,  and  when  necessary  one  turn 
of  the  ti^pping  bit  (a  tapering  bit)  will.rim  the  en- 
tire surface,  which  give  a  fresh  flow  of  sap. 

We  all  have  our  preferences,  but  let  us  avoid 
hasty  conclusions  and  not  buy  new  things  merely 
because  they  are  new  or  novel,  nor  leave  the  <<good 
old  way"  until  we  are  sure  of  a  better.  If  there  is 
any  way  that  is  better  in  all  respects,  let  us  have 
it  O.  C.  Wait. 

Wui  Otorgith  VU,  Mareh  3, 1870. 

TOP  DBsssnro  low  lakdb. 

I  top  dress  low  lands  by  carting  dirt  into  the  hog 

En  under  the  bam  in  summer,  and  draw  it  on  to  the 
id  in  the  winter,  on  snow.  For  this  purpose 
I  fix  boards  on  the  sled  beams,  between  the  caps, 
and  some  on  the  sides  with  cleats  on  the  ends  to 
put  the  head  and  tail  boards  in.  I  spread  it  from 
the  sled.  I  find  this  much  better  than  to  draw  it 
on  when  the  ground  is  thawed. 

LOADIKO  LOOB  OH  SLBBB. 

To  load  logs  on  the  sled,  I  put  bolt  rings  in  the 
fore  and  hind  beams  of  the  sled,  horizontally ;  the 
rings  inside  the  caps,  and  hang  down  before  the 
fore  beam  and  behind  the  hind  beam.  Then  on 
these  beams  pin  bunks.  Then  I  take  and  lay  skids 
before  and  behind  the  bunks  on  the  sled,  hook 
chains  in  the  rings,  draw  them  over  the  ends  of 
the  sUds,  bring  them  together  near  the  logs  to  be 
rolled  (m.  To  roll  on  the  top  logs,  put  the  chains 
round  the  logs  on  the  sled,  hitch  tnem  tight  in  the 
rings,  lay  the  skids  on  the  logs  and  hitch  chains 
into  the  chains  that  are  round  the  logs  on  the 
sled,  and  roll  on  with  the  oxen  as  at  first.  This  I 
find  much  better  than  a  single  chain. 

Otwekmd,  Ua$$,t  Feb.  22, 1870.    E.  Bollinb. 

BLOODY  mLK   OUBSD  BT  OOPPBBAB. 

I  had  a  cow  which  gave  bloody  milk  every  sea- 
son fbr  three  or  four  years  and  could  find  no  rem- 
edy that  did  any  good  until  some  one  told  me  to 
give  her  a  tablespoonfhl  of  copperas  at  a  mess  for 
three  days  in  succession.  I  gave  it,  and  she  never 
has  been  troubled  staice.   Her    ndder  was  so 


swollen  that  it  was  almost  impoeslblo  to  get  near 
her  to  handle  it,  but  in  one  week  it  was  entirely 
well.  D.  T.  Clouoh.- 

TMford,  VL,  Feb.  22, 1870. 

Rbma&xs.— We  should  consider  an  ordlnaiy 

tablespoottftil  of  copperas  a  large  dose  to  be  given 

at  once  to  a  cow,  but  it  seema  to  have  operated 

well  in  this  case. 

• 
BtjrmEt  vBmtL  oxb  oow. 

There  is  a  Jersey  cow  in  Wenham,  Mass.,  owned 
by  a  widow  lady,  seventy-four  years  old,  who  takes 
ail  the  care  of  the  oow  and  her  milk.  This  cow 
dropped  her  calf  in  February,  1869,  and  is  to 
come  in  again  in  April,  1870.  Besides  furnishing 
the  fhmily  with  milk,  860  pounds  of  first  rate 
butter  have  been  made,  up  to  this  time,  and  now  five 

Knnds  a  week  are  made  from  the  milk  of  this  cow. 
ve  quarts  of  her  milk  have  made  a  pound  of 
butter.  She  is  fed  two  quarts  of  meal  a  day,  widi 
dry  hay.  &. 

TopefUld,  Mm.,  UaroK  7, 1870. 

OOBN  OOBB. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  tiiat  they  are  not  worth  the 
cost  of  grinding,  which  is  five  or  six  cents  per 
bushel.  I  have  never  tried  any  experiments  my- 
self, but  have  in  my  mind  a  farmer  who  having 
some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  use  of  cobs  for  stock, 
^ot  five  or  six  bushels  of  clean  cobs  ground  aud 
led  to  his  horse.  He  found  that  his  horse  would 
not  eat  the  cob  meal  till  he  mixed  one  or  two 
bushels  of  com  meal  with  the  five  or  six  bushels 
that  his  cobs  made.  l.  t. 

Concord,  Mase.,  March  9, 1870. 


BIO  B^SINO. 

In  May,  1868, 1  bought  a  sow  pig  for  $5.  She 
was  half  blood  White  Chester  County  and  half 
Mackay .  April  15, 1869,  she  had  a  litter  of  pigs : 
raised  six ;  sold  four  of  them,  when  four  weeks 
old.  for  926;  kept  two  to  ftttten,  the  dressed 
weight  of  which  at  seven  months  old,  was  616 
pounds,  and  sold  for  15  cents  per  pound— #77.40. 
Sept  14,  she  had  a  second  litter,  raised  twelve ; 
sold  nine  for  $49.00,  and  kept  three,  now  worth 
#50.  Commenced  to  fiitten  the  sow  December  1, 
dressed  weight  February  5,  1870,  506  pounds. 
Sold  at  15  cents,  amounting  to  S75.00*-m4king  the 
total  amount  of  income  9278.80.  c.  a.  w. 

BeUows  Falii,  Vt.,  March  5,  1870. 


OHOXBS  CATTLB. 

▲  year  ago  last  ftll,  while  driving  a  drove 
of  cattle  to  Brighton,  a  heifor  got  choked  with 
an  apple,  and  was  so  fiir  gone  that  she  could 
hardly  stand.  I  got  a  pint  of  soft  soap  at  a  house 
near  by,  whidi  was  ratb#  thick,  and  I  added  a 
little  water,  and  poured  it  down  her  throat.  I  a 
five  minutes  she  was  welL  I  have  never  known 
this  to  fail  of  removing  the  obstruction  either  up 
or  down  in  short  time.        William  W.  Cboss. 

BridgUm,  Ms.,  Feb.  28, 1870. 

INFALLIBLB    OtTBB  FOB  LICB. 

Having  read  a  great  many  remedies  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  lice  on  cattle,  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmbb 
a  receipt  that  is  safe  and  infallible.  In  the  fin»s 
place  before  your  stock  wmeB  to  the  bam  for  the 
winter,  see  to  it  that  they  are  fat ;  then  during  the 
whiter  months  take  a  little  pains  from  day  to  day 
to  keep  the  tallow  gradually  increasing  around 
their  kidneys,  and  you  never  will  be  troubled  with 
lloe.   I  am  a  young  fitrm^r  and  Inexperienced  in 
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mMxtj  tlif ogs,  bat  I  am  thankful  that  I  bave  found 
oat  tbat  tbe  above  treatment  is  entirely  efflcadoas, 
and  tbat,  tboagb  not  patented,  it  will  "knock"  all 
internal  and  external  concoctions  bigher  than  a 
**k{te.'*  Hbbakd,  Seooitd. 

RanJo^  VL,  JPU.  14, 1870. 

80OX7BB  nr  cows. 

I  OQce  bad  a.yalnable  cow  that  was  tionbled 
with  SCOOTS,  and  I  expected  to  lose  her,  till  nsing 
this  remedy  she  was  saTed:— One  quart  of  wheat 
fljar,  tied  tight  in  a  cloth,  pat  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  boiled  three  hoars.  After  it 
was  taken  oat  aad  cooled,  it  was  poanded  line, 
and  given  her  to  eat  dry.  By  twice  feeding  with 
this  she  was  cared,  and  nerer  troabled  with  it 
again.  It  is  said  to  have  been  eqnaily  efibctoal  in 
cases  of  dysentery  with  persons.  j.  b.  s. 

BaomrhiU,  Ifof.,  Feb.  88, 1870. 

BAISINO  TUBXXTS. 

Will  some  reader  of  the  Faiucbr  who  baa  been 
incoessAil  in  raising  tnrkeys,  give  his  manner  of 
treatment  while  aniall.  what  shoald  be  fed  to 
them,  &c  X.  d. 

BnJUld,  N.  H.,  Mareh  1, 1870. 

RsxAsxa.— In  the  Monthly  Fabxbb  for  1867, 
page  289,  is  an  excellent  article  on  this  snt^^ect,  by 
H.  A.  Samner,  of  Brandon,  Yt.  Probably  that 
article  alone  wonld  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  whole 
Tolnme  to  you.  We  shall  be  glad  to  pabUsh 
another  as  good. 

OOBH  aTALX  PODBBB. 

I  mast  dissent  m  iato  from  tbe  statement  of  Br. 
Loring,  that  **Oreen  com  stalks  are  the  poorest 
and  meanest  fbdder  that  was  ever  given  to  cattle." 
Both  experience  and  observation  have  tanght  me 
tbat  when  the  stalks  are  properly  grown  toAjudi- 
eiauBfy  fed  to  stock  of  all  kinds,  they  are  very  val- 
uable fodder.  Sach,  also,  is  the  opinion  of  my 
neighbors,  several  of  whom  are  sobscribers  to 
joor  paper,  which  by  myself  and  family  is  valued 
so  highly  that  we  wonld  go  withoat  oar  dinners, 
were  it  necessary  to  do  so,  to  raise  the'money  to 
pay  for  it,  ai  we  find  in  every  nnmber  something 
that  interests,  inatrncts  and  amnses  as. 

Hbnbt  E.  Hitohooox. 

SimMdffo,  Mate.,  Feb.  7, 1870. 

XJOB  on  POTJX.TXT. 

For  the  last  five  or  six  years  I  have  been  very 
aaccessfbl  la  destroying  lice  in  mv  hen  coops,  by 
iciving  the  ooop  or  bonsea  thoroagh  whitewashing 
in  the  spring,  first  adding  abont  a  gill  of  kerosene 
oil  to  a  gallon  of  whitewash,  and  abont  ooce  a 
month  sprinkle  the  oil  abont  on  the  roosts,  in  the 
laying  boxes,  &c  Sinlb  I  commenced  the  opera- 
tion I  have  seen  no  vermin.       J.  Bvftinotok. 

Salem,  Mase.,  FA.  21, 1870. 


a*SB  HAY  OBOP  ▲  vsmsuj/SY. 
At  a  leoent  meetiDg  of  tbe  weatem  diviaion 
of  tbe  North  Kennebec  Fannen*  dab,  m  re- 
ported in  tbe  Waterville,  Me.,  Mail^  Mr.  Hall 
C  Barleigb,  one  of  tbe  leading  f amen  of  the 
Kennebec  valley  and  Preaident  of  the  North 
Kennebec  Agrknlloial  Society,  remaxked  that 
lie  believed  the  beat  ooime  for  oar  fanners  to 
pome  waa  to  raiae  hay  aa  a  leading  crop*  and 


consnme  it  npon  the  £utn.    The  Ma/U  in  re- 
porting him  eajB : — 

Mr.  Barleigh  boldly  proclainu  tbat  tbe  tnie 
policy  of  the  Maine  farmer,  great  and  small, 
IS  to  make  the  hay  crop  a  apeoialty,  and  feed 
it  all  on  his  own  territory,  keeping;  np  the  fer- 
tOity  of  his  field,  not  by  ploaghing  often  and 
eeeding  afresh,  bat  by  topdreasinjg.  Of 
oonrae  his  plan  does  not  forbid  the  raising  of 
a  small  crop  of  ^tatoea,  or  com,  or  barley, 
or  oats,  &c.,  for  bis  own  use;  and  he  would 
especially  enjoin  upon  the  fanner  to  have  a 
good  garden,  and  as  large  an  orchard  as  be 
can  keep  in  thrift  condition.  And  this  would 
be  his  plan  whether  a  man  is  to  market  batter 
and  cheese,  or  beef,  or  wool. 

He  does  not  approve  of  the  popular  method 
of  applying  manure,  with  a  rotation  of  crops ; 
for  by  the  time  you  get  round  to  grass  tbree- 
fonrtna  of  your  dreasins  has  been  expended 
and  you  get  about  one-hiuf  or  three-fourths  of 
a  ton  of  nay  per  acre,  and  this  at  first  coarse 
and  of  a  comparatively  poor  quality.  Com- 
poata  his  manure  in  open  air  and  applies  it  aa 
top  dressing,  well  rotted,  in  the  fall ;  and  in 
this  way  bnnga  up  the  capacity  of  land  from 
one-half  a  ton  per  acre,  to  all  the  grass  you 
can  convenientlv  make  on  the  space.  Applies 
ten  or  twelve  loads  per  acre,  and  applies  all 
he  makes  to  his  land.  This  method  saves  the 
expense  of  plowing  and  seeding ;  the  work  is 
done  in  tbe  fall,  when  the  farmer  is  not  driven 
as  in  the  spring ;  the  quality  of  the  grass  is 
much  improved,  for  it  gets  mier  and  better 
yearly ;  and  in  this  way  the  grass  roots  are 
not  only  fertilized,  but  the  manure  acting  as  a 
mulch,  they  are  protected  from  frost  and 
drought.  He  thinks  that  manure  applied  in 
thia  way  ia  more  lasting  in  its  effect,  tnongh  of 
course  different  soils  would  vary  in  this. 
Never  would  plough  grass  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fertilizing  the  soil ;  does  not  believe 
that  well  composted  manure  loses  much  of  its 
virtue  by  the  escape  of  gaaaes  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  stated  that  there  had  been  a  great 
revolution  of  opinion  on  this  point  among  ex- 

S^rienced  farmers  and  sdentinc  agriculturists, 
e  thinks  that  at  the  present  prices  of  labor 
And  prodncts,  com  and  potatoes  can  only  be 
ndsea  at  a  loss  in  Maine ;  tnat  hay  has  been  $15 
a  ton  at  some  time  in  every  year  for  ten  years 
paat,  and  that  it  ia  worth  that  or  more  to  feed 
out  npon  tiie  farm.  He  is  very  well  sativfied 
thus  lar  with  his  experiments  in  top  dressing. 


Ak  Old  Batch  of  Brbad. — ^A  batch  of 
bread  consisting  of  eighty-one  loaves,  that  was 
put  into  an  oven  at  romj^ii  nearly  eighteen 
nundred  years  ago,  has  just  been  taken  out, 
and  is  firand  to  be  m)mewMt  overdone,  whicb 
is  certainly  not  surprising.  These  loaves, 
which  were  found  in  the  course  of  recent  exca- 
vations, are  about  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
rather  flat,  and  divided  by  eight  lines  radiating 
from  tbe  cenire,  into  legmenta. 
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FBXFABUIO  BOIL  VOB  A  OBASS  OBOF. 

M  msking  iipB  hurried  re- 
port of  the  disciusioni  at 
the  kte  meeting  or  tlie 
Maine  State  Board  of  Ag- 
ricidttire,  at  L«wiitoD,  we 
were  compelled  to  omit  ■ 
■  f  portion  of  the  mto)'  excel- 

lent  opinions   ctated    end 
Tacts   given.     The    discus- 
sioQ  on  iha  gran  crop, 
the  lut  day  of  the  seaa 
was   long   and  earnest 
that  is  one  of  the  leading 
crops  uf  the  State.    Mr.  Secretary  Goodile 
desired  to  hear  more  about  the  preparation  of 
land  for  grass.     The  ordinaiy  way  involvea  a 
great  amoant  of  labor  in  planting  to 
other  crops,  and  afterward  sowing  to  grain 
and  seeding  down ;  ha  wished  to  know  if  tjhi 
is  a  way  to  seed  down  directly,  using  the  sod 
for  enriching,  as  well  a^  other  manor 

Platter  and  aahea  are  beneficial  on  many 
lands;  on  others,  tbej  ore  of  little  use.  A 
crop  of  clover  will  leave  the  land  in  richer  con- 
dition for  grass.  Clover  hay  is  an  excellent 
manurial  crop,  but  if  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
numuro  is  not  preserved  a  great  part  of 
value  is  lost.  Clover  is  not  gnus,  though 
classed  with  it  by  fanners.  It  has  the  power 
of  extracting  from  the  ground  and  air  many 
elenKUt*  that  grasses  are  not  able  (o  obtain 
though  they  need  tbem,  and  thus  using  clover 
as  a  manure  baa  an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
grass  crop. 

Clover  ploughed  in  green,  as  a  monare,  has 
been  successful  in  some  instances ;  in  others, 
wben  turned  under  in  a  green  condition  in  hot 
weather  it  has  been  injurious  to  the  land. 
Therefore  it  is  best  to  plough  clover  in  after 
it  has  somewhat  ripened. 

Dr.  Garcelok.  of  Lewiston,  is  in  full  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  bnl  found  opportunity 
to  attend  three  or  four  sessions  of  the  Oon- 
veniion,  and  took  an  active  part  in  them. 
Bom  and  bronght  up  on  a  farm,  and  having 
had  the  care  of  one  during  all  his  manhood, 
his  early  partiality  for  it  bad  found  no  abate- 
ment in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a  phy- 
sician. On  the  contrary,  he  turned  to  tlie 
faun  witli  renewed  zeal  and  pleasure  as  the 
passing  years  went  over  him. 
He  had  made  many  experiments  in  recUim- 


ing  lands  from  the  forest,  from  swamps  and 
and  barren  sands,  and  believed  that  the  most 
obstinate  of  tbem  all  could  be  profitably 
brought  into  a  state  of  high  fertility.  He  took 
a  "nm  out"  farm,  but  one  that  had  sufficient 
vitality  left  to  grow  young  pines  and  turcliea. 
These  were  cat  off,  and  the  stomps  extracted. 
The  farm  was  of  a  ulay  soil,  as  is  most  of  the 
land  in  Lewiston. 

After  the  land  was  cleared  of  the  mbbish, 
it  was  ploughed,  and  liberally  manured  with 
twenty  ox-cart  loads  of  mannre  to  the  acre, 
which  was  spread  broadcast,  and  worked  in 
with  Share's  harrow.  Then  spread  ]00  bush- 
els leached  ashes  per  acre,  and  harrowed  with 
Nishwifz's  barrow.  After  this  preparation, 
the  land  was  planted  with  potatoes,  and  prft- 
duced  a  crop  answering  admirably  to  the  work 
which  bad  been  done  upon  the  land,  and  the 
liberal  dressing  it  bad  received. 

After  tbe  potatoes  were  taken  off,  ploughed 
again;  manured  broadcast  in  the  spring, 
ploughed  again  and  sowed  with  barley,  two 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  twelve  pounds 
of  clover  seed  and  one  peck  of  berdsgrass. 
The  crop  of  barley  was  fiffy-four  bushels  per 
acre.  The  next  year  tbe  first  crop  of  grass 
cut  was  on  tbe  first  of  July,  and  gave  two  tons 
per  acre ;  the  second  cutting  was  in  tbe  mid- 
dle of  August,  and  gave  one  and  a  half  tons 
per  acre.  His  lands  were  generally  treated 
in  this  way,  and  tbe  results,  he  said,  were  sat- 
isfactory. The  object  was  to  make  a  graaa, 
ilk  farm.  By  this  thorough  working,  tbe 
fields  were  smooth  enough  to  use  any  machine 
upon  when  the  first  crop  of  grass  was  ready  to 

cut.    He  admitted  the  importance  of  stable 

lUure,  but  was  of  opinion  that  the  fanners 
of  Lewiston  could  do  better  than  to  pay  (4  or 
95  a  cord  for  it,  and  haul  it,  ai  some  do,  six 
miles,  A  cheaper  and  better  course  is  by  Uke 
asbes,  salt,  leaves,  muck,  plaster,  and 
the  use  of  clover.  We  spend  $4^^  or  $50  for 
manure,  when  we  can  fertilite  tbe  soil 
by  tumiug  under  clover,  and  blUng  it 
witb  vegetable  matter.  He  was  satisfied  that 
clover  is  one  of  our  cheapest  and  best  manurea. 

Dr.  Garcelon  stated  that,  under  the  treat- 
ment above  described,  he  had  a  field  of  clover 
which  was  so  heavy  tJiat  it  became  suddenly 
lodged,  and  required  tbe  time  of  a  good  mower 
for  several  days  to  cut  a  single  acre. 

The  Dr.  said  his  land  was  rocky.    Had  fif^ 
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to  aeYenty-fiye  acres  of  mowing  land ;  his  fa- 
tlier  had  lued  tons  of  plaster  upon  the  farm, 
and  plaster,,  lime  and  leached  ashes  are  still 
used ;  has  a  drain  thre^fcurihs  of  a  mile  long, 
which  cost  $1000. 


:BnDw  mhiOh  oows. 

The  spring  is  the  time  iHien  a  large  portion  of 
cows  drop  their  calves,  and  the  time,  therefore, 
when  especial  attention  should  he  paid  to 
them.  Even  when  kept  with  excellent  care 
through  the  winter,  when  the  time  near  par- 
turition arrives,  difficulties  will  occasionally 
arise  that  require  both  care  and  skill.  Some- 
timea  the  udder  becomes  greatly  enlarged  by 
a  superabundance  of  milk,  which,  if  not  taken 
away,  is  quite  likely  to  break  and  destroy  it, 
and  greatly  distress  the  cow.  The  popular 
belief  is,  that  no  milk  should  be  taken  away 
in  such  cases.  But  it  is  an  erroneous  one. 
At  any  rate,  the  danger  must  be  less  than  that 
of  a  broken  udder. 

If  the  udder  is  hard  and  no  mill^  can  be 
drawn  from  it«  it  should  be  bathed  in  warm 
water,  warm  soapsuds,  together  with  a  great 
deal  of  gentle  friction  by  the  hand.  If  the 
milking,  bathing  and  friction  do  not  succeed, 
rub  the  udder  with  a  liniment  made  of  sweet 
oil  and  ammonia,  or  simple  lard  or  fresh  but- 
ter. In  such  cases,  the  condition  of  the  bowels 
must  be  regarded,  and  Epsom  salts  given  as  a 
laxative.  All  cows  should  have  entire  liberty 
for  a  week  or  two  previous  to  calving,  such 
as  an  open  dry  shed,  or  a  pen  twelve  feet 
square  in  the  barn.  After  dropping  the  calf, 
the  cow  should  have  a  drink  of  shorts  and 
warm  water,  once  each  day,  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  addition  to  her  usual  food. 


MATEnB  COIiIiXGB  OF  AOBIGULTUBX 
In  consequence  of  the  refbsal  of  the  town  of 
Orono,  Maine,  to  execute  such  a  deed  of  the  land 
given  to  the  State  for  a  CQllege  farm  as  was  re- 
quired by  the  Legislature,  an  appropriation  of 
940,000  for  the  college  made  at  its  last  session  was 
withheld. 

At  a  town  meeting  in  Orono,  Maine,  on  the  2l8t 
alt.,  it  was  voted,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice, 
that  the  town  will  give  to  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  an  absolute  con- 
veyance of  the  premises  heretofore  conveyed,  sub- 
ject to  these  oonditions :  That  in  epe  the  location 
of  said  College  shall  be  changed  from  Orono,  or 
he  abandonfd,  or  cease  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  by  the  act  establishing  said 


College,  then  the  State  reAind  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Orono  the  sum  originally  paid  for  the  lands, 
viz:  eleven  thousand  dollars  with  interest  from 
the  date  of  said  purchase;  provided,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent,  that  the  State  shall  first  appropri- 
ate and  there  shall  be  expended  upon  new  build- 
ings, buildings  now  in  course  of  construction,  the 
grounds,  and  otherwise,  substantiallj  as  asked  for 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Trustees,  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 


The  English  Spabbow  mxh  Cxtroulios.— In 
reply  to  the  opinion  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
ProtrM  FcBTiTMr  that  these  birds  will  destroy  enr- 
cnlios,  the  horticultural  editor  states  that  he  has 
examined  the  craws  of  many  insect-eating  birds, 
but  never  found  any  trace  of  a  curcnlio  therein, 
and  does  not  believe  that  the  sparrow  or  any  other 
bird  can  catch  the  curcnlio.  We  once  put  a  coop 
of  chickens  under  a  tree  badly  infested  with  car- 
culios,  and  repeatedly  Jarred  them  on  to  the 
ground  among  the  chickens,  but  were  entirely  un- 
able to  see  a  chick  pick  up  or  even  notice  a  curcn- 
lio, though  we  saw  them  fall  Jast  before  the  hun* 
gry  chicks.  Nor  could  we  perceive  that  the  num- 
ber of  curcnlios  were  at  all  reduced  by  the  fre- 
quent jarrings  which  was  gi?en  to  the  tree,  or  by 
the  presence  of  the  chickens  under  it. 


Obohabds  IK  ExposBD  SITUATIONS.— From  ex- 
perience with  an  orchard  set  on  an  exposed  prairie 
ridge,  several  miles  from  timber  in  all  directions, 
a  Missouri  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  FcnrtMr 
believes  that  such  situation  is  better  than  a  pro- 
tected  or  sheltered  one,  because,  1.  Not  bo  liable  to 
injury  from  sudden  change  to  cold  in  the  &11  of 
the  year.  2.  Are  not  so  likely  to  be  damaged  by 
alternate  warm  and  cold  weather  in  winter.  3.  Put 
forth  their  blossoms  later  in  spring  and  conse- 
quently are  more  certain  to  bear  fruit.  The  local- 
ity in  which  the  sap  rises  latest  in  spring  is  best 
for  the  safety  of  the  tree,  and  for  the  production  of 
fruit.      

For  the  New  England  Farmer , 
WINDOW  OABDXNING.— No.  6. 

FOB  MABCH. 

Though  March  is  the  first  of  the  Spring  months, 
in  New  England,  her  foot  prints  are  usually  in 
snow  and  ice.  The  winter  has  been  so  remarkably 
mild  that  we  may  feel  the  force  of  the  old  proverb, 
**A»  the  days  lengthen  the  cold  strengthen*  "  ere 
April  greets  us  with  her  smiles  and  showers. 

Oar  flowers  show  the  effects  of  sunny  skies  and 
mild  winds.  Gay  and  bright  are  our  windows 
now!  The  ]?uschias  are  coming  rapidly  into 
bloom,  and  among  all  our  household  plants  they 
rank  supreme  1  The  light  and  gracefhl  habit  of 
the  plant  renders  it  desirable  in  every  "Window 
Garden,"  but  when  adorned  with  its  pendant  flow- 
ers of  richest  crimson  and  purple  dyes,  or  an  ex- 
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qnifllte  nwe  shaded  lo  erimflon  with  its  pvrelj 
white  corolla,  it  aeema  to  as  one  of  tlie  most  ele- 
gant and  tasteftil  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  earth. 
The  Fnschla  posaesses  other  qualities  which  in- 
crease its  yalae^t  grows  with  bnt  little  care— will 
strike  root  hi  water  or  sand  with  great  fiiciltty.  A 
child  can  raise  a  plant  as  eaaUj  as  a  gardener,  and 
some  kinds  can  be  kept  in  bloom  eight  months  out 
of  the  twelTO.  It  blossoms  in  the  sommer— but 
carefhl  cnltnre  will  fbrce  its  flowers  in  the  winter. 
As  we  write,  a  loyely  plant  of  the  Spgaom  stands 
before  ns  coyered  with  Its  pale  waxy  pink  flowers, 
with  crimson  corolla,  hanging  like  Jeweled  tassels 
from  its  numerous  branches.  The  Fuscbia  is  a 
native  of  South  America.  In  Brazil  it  grows  in 
tangled  thickets,  and  the  renowned  naturalist  Dar- 
win in  his  '^Voyage  Around  the  World"  speaks  of 
breaking  through  its  thick  branches  as  he  roamed 
in  the  woods  of  that  country.  The  varieties  we 
now  cultivate  have  been  successfully  hybridised 
by  the  careful  Florists  of  America,  England  and 
France.  Specimens  with  a  double  corolla  have 
been  produced.  Elm  City,  Queen  of  WMtee,  Oiani, 
Grand  Duke  and  Emperor  of  the  Fueehiae  are  the 
most  desirable  of  these  varieties. 

It  is  nearly  seventy-five  years  since  those  lovely 
plants  were  first  brought  into  notice.  Mr.  Lee,  a 
well  known  florist  at  Greenwich,  near  London, 
first  cultivated  them.  A  customer  purchasing 
plants  of  him  said :  **I  saw  in  a  window  at  Wap- 
ping  a  prettier  flower  than  any  you  can  show. 
The  flowers  hung  like  tassels  flnom  the  drooping 
branches,  their  color  was  the  richest  crimson,  and 
In  the  centre  were  folded  leavesof  aTyrian  purple 
hue."  Mr.  Lee  enquired  the  exact  locality  where 
this  rare  '^novelty"  was  seen,  and  hastened  to  be- 
hold it.  At  a  glance  he  knew  its  worth.  Enter- 
ing the  house,  he  told  its  mistress  that  he  should 
like  to  purchase  her  window-pet.  It  was  the  gift 
of  Si  sailor  husband— who  was  then  across  the  seas 
— «nd  she  could  not  part  with  it.  Mr.  Lee  must 
have  it-^e  emptied  his  pockets  of  gold,  silver  and 
coppers  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  eight  gnin^ 
eas,  saying:— "All  this  money  is  yours,  the  plant 
mine.  I'll  give  you  one  of  the  first  of  the  cuttings 
I  raise,  and  when  your  husband  returns,  the  plant 
will  be  quite  as  handsome  as  this  one." 

She  gave  a  reluctant  consent— the  money  had  a 
potent  force.  Mr.  Lee  hastened  away  with  bis  treas- 
ure. He  cut  it  into  **Joints"— the  smallest  sprout 
quickly  took  root,  they  were  forced  in  hot-beds. 
Every  eflbrt  was  employed  to  increase  the  stock, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  three  hundred  plants  were 
growing  finely !  Soon  the  blossoms  were  seen,  and 
when  the  first  two  had  expanded,  the  pot  was  ex- 
hibited in  his  window.  A  noble  lady  was  his  first 
visitor,  she  was  charmed  with  the  rare  flower,  and 
demanded  its  price.  One  guinea  was  asked  and 
received.  That  night  the  Duchess  entertained  her 
fHends,  and  the  bcautiftil  flower  was-mneh  admired* 
Eager  voices  enquired  whence  it  came,  and  the 
fi)llowing  day  many  visited  Mr.  Lee  at  Qreenwioh, 
but  only  two  plants  were  in  bloom.   Others  w«re 


engaged,  and  befbre  tiie  summer  closed  three  hmi- 
dred  guineas  were  raised  flrom  the  original  eight! 
The  variety  then  propagated  is  rarely  grown  now ; 
its  leaves  and  flowers  are  so  insignificant  when 
seen  by  their  cultivated  sisters,  but  ft  is  still  a 
fhvortte  with  ns,  fbr  its  fhigile  flowers  press  bean- 
tiftiUy,  and  are  great  acquisitions  in  a  pressed 
boquet  or  wreath.  Ten  species  of  Fuschias  are 
numbered  in  our  *<Window  Garden,"  and  all  flour- 
ish well.  They  bear  stimaiatiiig— can  be  watered 
with  goaao  water  twice  a  week,  without  firown  or 
fraction.  Osrwmtfffit,  BeUairopeet  FuecMae^  and 
variegated  leaned  plamU  will  bear  strong  tonics— 
require  <A«m,  toflourieh  weSL  Twice  a  week,  they 
can  now  be  thoroughly  wet  with  warm  gnaao 
water,  one  tablespoonfhl  to  one  gallon  of  water; 
bnt  Verhanae  and  Eoeee  must  be  watered  more 
sparingly.  Their  tender,  fibrous  roots  will  seordi 
more  easily ;  if  the  manure  water  is  too  often  ap- 
plied, the  rose  leaves  will  grow  yellow,  curl,  and 
drop,  and  the  plant  may  wither  away.  We  onoe 
killed  twelve  fine  monthly  roses  In  this  way,  hence 
this  caution.  Roses  will  be  coming  into  full  bud 
now,  and  eaie  must  be  taken  to  give  them  water 
enough,  yet  not  to  drown  them.  Red  spiders  and 
aphidee  are  their  great  enemies,  and  if  they  cannot 
be  showered  f^quently  they  must  be  sponged.  A 
dosen  sfilphur  matches  soaked  in  a  teacup  of  warm 
wvter,  or  a  bit  of  brimstone  as  large  as  a  marrow- 
fat pea,  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  applied  with 
a  sponge  to  the  leaves  and  branches,  is  often  an 
antidote  to  their  attacks.  They  do  not  like  the 
smell  of  brimstone  and  it  will  kill  them.  In  these 
proportions  it  will  not  injure  the  plants,  bnt  if 
used  in  larger  quantities  it  will  cause  their  leaves 
tofnU. 

At  this  season,  all  the  plants  in  the  cellar  eboold 
be  brought  up,  and  the  dead  leaves  and  branches 
pruned  off.  The  earth  must  be  well  stirred  up 
with  a  hair-pin,  and  it  is  well  after  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  wet  to  run  a  knife  around  the  ^ge  of 
the  pot,  and  turn  out  the  ball  of  earth.  If  there 
are  any  worms,  they  come  to  the  surface,  and  can 
be  easily  removed.  Angle-worms  are  not  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  of  plants.  Roses  will  soon 
put  forth  leaves  and  buds,  and  become  a  thing  of 
Joy  and  beauty.  It  is  a  rare  treat  to  visit  green- 
houses in  this  month— they  are  in  a  blaie  of 
glory,  and  fully  repay  the  visitor.  Such  rare  col- 
oring—such beauty  of  fonn  is  there  exhibited, 
that  the  soul  of  a  true  lover  of  flowers  bows  down 
in  adoration  befbre  them !  They  are  more  beasti- 
fhl  than  a  picture  gallery,  fbr  the  Divine  pencil 
hath  painted  thefr  hues— designed  their  graceftil 
fbrms,  and  clothed  them  in  the  bean^  of  Heaven. 

**There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 
A  story  In  eaeh  etinem  and  bower; 
In  ev'ry  herb  on  which  w«  tread 
Are  written  words  which,  righUy  read, 
Will  lead  w  flrom  eerth^  flrsmnt  iod, 
To  hop^ad  holinsM  in  QoA/* 

Mafch  In  her  mfldast  mood  often  preseota  ns 
with  dnslers  of  snowdropi-  ■  those  ^eralds  of  the 
tpiing  which  hMg  their  tiny  bells  amid  the  anow- 
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Hikes,  Dndamited  bj  the  cold  liarch  winds! 
How  joyftiUy  we  greet  them— mote  harbingers  of 
joys  to  oomel  How  beaatiftil  are  the  small 
sis  terhoods  of  these  peerless  flowen  1  In  England 
they  are  called  **Maid»  of  F^bnuuy"  a»  ibiej  un 
often  found  in  that  month  blooming  in  some 
heltered  dell.  They  are  numbered  among  the 
vild  flowers  of  that  island,  while  we  cnltiTate 
tiiem  as  lawn  plant*,  or  in  beds.  Soon  they  will 
be  followed  by  the  gorgeous  tulips,  the  Bnnny 
daffodils,  the  fngrant  hyacinths,  and  all  the  ts^ 
rioas  tribes  of  early  spring  flowers.  All  lovely 
and  to  be  loved. 

Daring  this  month  we  most  not  remit  the  at- 
tention paid  to  our  "Window  Gardens,"  we  mast 
water,  wash,  stimolate  and  stir  ap  the  soil  with 
bair-pinsy  which  are  always  handy.  Those  plants 
which  are  not  bodded  may  be  forced  into  bloom 
if  they  receive  proper  care  and  cnlture.  There  is 
not  a  window  plant  which  may  not  be  iUled  with 
dusters 'of  flowers  if  the  gardener  cultivates  it 
fiffhefy.  We  need  have  no  barren  plants— each 
most  add  its  quota  to  the  glorlons  beanty  of  the 
whole.  But  a  few  weeks  more,  and  we  shall  turn 
oor  attention  to  summer  gardening,  to  raising  an- 
nuals and^perennials,  cuttings  flrom  '^Beddrng  out 
Pkmit,"  and  all  the  various  duties  therein  con- 
tained, s.  o.  /. 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer, 
BINOUIiAB  OATTIiB  DISBABB. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Weekly  Far- 
Jane  20,  1868,  (Monthly,  of  same  year, 
page  361,)  I  gave^  a  statement  respecting  a 
disease  that  prevailed  among  cattle  in  the  re- 
gion bordering  on  Buzzard^s  Bay  and  contigu- 
ous to  it. 

Recently  I  have  learned  that  a  much  larger 
area  of  southeastern  Massachusetts,  one  town 
in  Rhode  Island  and  one  in  Connecticut,  are 
afflicted  with  the  same  calamity.  As  this  arti- 
cle may  meet  the  eye  of  some  who  either  did 
not  see  the  statement  then  given  or  have  for- 
gotten it  I  will  rebtsite  some  of  the  facts  then 
rd*erred  to  and  add  some  others. 

The  first  manifest  trouble  is  loss  of  appetite 
for  both  food  and  drink,  especially  tor  the 
latter.  The  best  of  food  gradually  fails  to 
tempt  the  appetite,  and  afl  water  whether 
from  the  pond,  brook,  well  or  cistern,  is  alike 
miBatisfiEtctoiy  and  almost  unused.  During  all 
their  decline  the  eye  appears  healthy,  the  nose 
moist  and  the  horns  warm.  The  hide  is  close, 
and  the  hair  stiff  to  the  touch  as  with  M  poor 
animaU^  but  in  no  respect  worse.  What  ^>- 
pears  quite  incomprehensible  is  the  fact  that 
stock  receivinff  the  best  of  care  are  more 
seriously  troubled  than  those  that  are  compara- 
tively neglected. 

On  the  farm  of  J.  S.  Far.  at  Wood^s  Hole, 
the  stock  has  had  the  very  best  of  stabling  and 
care  the  year  through,  and  yet  his  cattle  a^ 
parently  suflTer  more  than  those  of  some  of  his 
ne^bm  that  are  not  so  well  stabled  and 


fed.  This  may  be  accounted  f  jr  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  more  or  less  blood  stock 
in  his  herd,  and  not  as  much  of  the  native  as 
most  of  his  negfabors.  The  native  cattle  ap- 
pear to  get  on  with  less  trouble  than  other 
stock.  The  Alderney  seem  to  snffer  most. 
Quite  often  a  farmer  that  is  exempt  is  sur- 
rounded by  others  with  whom  it  prevails. 

James  L.  Brown  of  Mattapoisett  is  situated 
in  this  manner.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  him  to  take  stock  from  his 
neighbors  that  were  mere  skeletons  when 
taken,  which  would  soon  recover  their  health 
and  condition.  He  has  quite  a  large  estate 
and  deals  in  farm  stock  extensively. 

A  resident  of  Falmouth,  named  Cahoune,  I 
am  informed,  has  a  place  that  is  exempt, 
though  environed  by  the  disease.  This  man 
purchases  the  diseased  stock  when  so  reduced 
as  to  be  scarcely  alive,  for  a  small  price,  get- 
ting it  home  as  best  he  can,  often  using  a 
team  to  move  it.  In  a  few  weeks  he  has  the 
.cattle  apparently  well  and  ready  for  sale. 

How  to  account  satisfactorily  for  this  state 
of  things  is  beyond  the  wisdom  of  all  who 
have  given  the  disease  an  investigation.  In  a 
foot  note  to  my  previous  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, you  convened  the  idea  that  the  trouble 
srew  out  of  a  want  of  judgment  and  care  in 
feeding,  &c.  So  far  as  Mr.  Fay's  stock  is 
concerned,  this  cannot  be  true.  The  pastur- 
age is  excellent,  with  plenty  of  good  water, 
the  hay  is  of  the  best  quality  of  cultivated 
varieties,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  corn,  meal, 
shorts,  and  roots.  The  stables  are  ventilated, 
with  large  side  windows  which  admit  plenty 
of  air  and  light  at  all  times,  when  necessary. 

The  only  known  palliative  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  is  found  in  the  use  of  cop- 
peras. The  benefit  derived  from  its  use  is 
only  temporary.  It  soon  fails  to  quicken  the 
appetite  in  any  appreciable  measure.  The 
only  sure  cure  known  is  removal  from  the  in- 
fected district,  which  I  am  now  informed  em- 
braces all  the  towns  on  Cape  Cod,  with 
Marrion,  Alattapoisett,  Fairliaven,  Dart- 
mouth, Westport,  and  to  some  extent,  Little 
Compton,'  R.  I.,  which  borders  on  Westport. 
A  writer  in  some  agricultural  paper,  I  nave 
recentljr  seen,  describes  the  same  disease  as 
prevaihng  amon^  his  cattle  in  Connecticut. 

It  seems  surprising  that  a  calamity  so  wide 
spread  should  have  so  long  failed  to  attract 
attention.  The  reason  for  the  apparent  apa- 
thy is  probably  found  in  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  affected  cattle  are  kept  in  the  infected 
districts  until  they  die,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  by  changing  their  locality  they  are  re 
stored  to  health  again.  All  expectation  of 
profit  from  stock  kei^  under  such  disadvan- 
tages is  hopeless.  Milch  cows  dry  up  in  a 
great  measure,  and  their  milk  is  of  necessity 
poor  in  quali^. 

I  saw  Mr.  Fay's  stock  two  weeks  since,  and 
found  nearly  all  of  them  suffering  more  or  less. 
I  assisted  in  giving  copperas  to  eight  of  his 
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00W8.  In  two  or  three  days  after  taking  the 
medicine  they  manifested  a  greater  desire  for 
food  and  water.  I  wrote  to  him  in  Boston, 
suggesting  that  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  see 
Mr.  Flint,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Ajg- 
riculture,  and  ascertain  if  he  coald  gire  him 
some  due  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  the 
remedy  for  it,  or  refer  him  to  some  one  who 
could  do  so.  Mr.  Flint  could  give  no  infor- 
mation, but  gave  some  references  to  parties 
he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  consult.  From 
the  suggestion  of  the  person  in  charge  of  his 
place.  Mr.  Fay  has  decided  to  defer  having  a 
veterinarian  examine  his  stock  until  some  one 
of  them  is  so  reduced  by  the  disease  as  to  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  its  recovery,  then  kill  it  and 
have  an  investigation,  and  if  possible  ascertain 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  if  its  organs  will  dis- 
close it. 

I  will  also  state  that  calves  untQ  a  week  or 
two  old  have  an  appetite  for  their  food ;  after 
which  it  begins  to  fail,  the  hair  in  some  in- 
stances comes  off,  and  they  eventually  die. 
Mr.  Fay  lost  some  last  spring,  and  gave  away 
some.  One  was  taken  away  by  Mr.  LeBaron 
to  Mattapoisett.  It  was  unable  to  travel 
much ;  would  tumble  down  and  required  help 
to  get  up.  He  put  it  on  one  of  his  cows,  and 
in  the  autumn  it  took  a  first  dass  prize  at  the 
Plymouth  County  Fair. 

Other  like  facts  might  be  adduced,  but  the 
foregoing,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  those  who  by  reason  of  their  po- 
sition can  influence  the  public  mind ;  also  of 
those  familiar  with  the  disease  of  animals. 

March  7, 1870. 


K.  O. 


For  ihA  Neu>  EngU/nd  F^irmer* 
BFBINa  WOBK. 

Our  almanacs  tell  us  spring  has  come,  but 
in  this  latitude,  seed-time,  the  up-shooting 
blade,  the  opening  bud  and  flower,  and  the 
rapid  springing  into  active  life  of  the  whole 
vegetable  kmgdom  are  still  far  in  the  future. 
Although  wintry  winds  and  frosts  prevail  for 
fully  one- half  of  the  season,  the  lengthening 
days  and  increasing  warmth  of  the  sun^s  rays 
remind  us  that  the  ousy  time  for  farmers  has 
a^ain  arrived.  A  day^'s  work  of  ten  houre  can 
now  be  made,  and  teams  and  men  are  actively 
employed  in  preparing  for  planting,  or  in 
pushing  forward  permanent  improvements. 

A  thoughtful  and  careful  preparation  for 

Elanting  is  of  vital  importance  m  a  dimate 
ke  New  England,  where  the  season  for 
growing  a  crop  is  so  short.  The  farmer  who 
18  thoroughly  prepared  for  all  his  planting  at 
the  right  time  of  putting  the  seed  into  the 
ground  can  do  it  quickly  and  well;  and  if 
ready  to  grapple  with  the  weeds  he  can  make 
easy  work  or  the  after  cultivation.  When 
planting  is  be^pn  without  due  prepaiation  it  is 

Sneraily  hastily  and  imperfectly  done,  and  te- 
ous  and  expensive  ooltivation  is  the  usual  re- 
mit; indeed  it  is  almost  imponible  to  make 


up  bjT  anj  after  care  for  the  neglect  and  defi- 
ciendes  in  planting. 
Those  who  believe  in  being  thoroughly  pre- 

Sared  have  a  system  in  doing  their  work ;  they 
etermine  long  beforehand  what  crops  they 
will  plant,  and  the  amount  of  land  they  will 
give  to  eadi.  They  examine  carefully  their 
stock  of  seeds,  and  buy  early  such  as  they 
need.  They  believe  in  owning  all  the  took 
they  use  upon  the  farm,  and  in  keeping  them 
in  perfect  order ;  they  cannot  afford  to  bor- 
row, even  if  their  neighbors  are  willing  to 
lend,  for  the  time  spent  in  going  after  and  re- 
turning a  borrowed  implement,  in  busy  sea- 
sons, IS  generalW  worth  more  Uian  the  interest 
upon  the  cost  of'^the  implement  itself.  Keep- 
ing tools  in  order  means  more  with  them  than 
keeping  them  houseri ;  it  means  keeping  diem 
clean  and  bright,  and  repairing  promptly  when 
broken,  and  look  abead  to  prevent  breaki^ees. 
If  harnesses  have  weak  or  worn  parts,  uiey 
are  replaced  by  new;  if  chains  h^  links 
which  show  indications  of  breaking,  they  are 
cut  out  and  new  ones  put  in.  They  always 
have  on  hand  extra  pomts  for  plonehs  and 
teeth  for  cultivators  and  hiurows,  for  thej 
know  if  these  break  when  work  presses,  the 
delay  and  time  lost  in  sending  for  others  is 
much  greater  than  the  cost  of  new.  They  have 
duplicates  of  those  parts  of  the  mower  and 
reaper  which  are  most  liable  to  give  out.  A 
breakage  of  either,  which  requires  sendkig  to 
the  agent  or  manufacturer,  may  occasion  a  de- 
lay a  delay  of  one  or  two  days  for  repair,  the 
effects  of  which  will  in  some  seasons  amount 
to  many  dollars.  They  do  not  think  of  com- 
mencing the  busy  season  with  old  and  rickety 
carts  and  wagons,  for  they  are  well  aware  that 
money  is  lost  every  hour  that  men  and  teams 
are  working  with  poor  tools.  They  are  so 
well  prepared  that  vexatious  delays  and  losses 
from  the  want  of  any  implement  seldom  oc- 
cur. 

Early  sprin£[  is  the  time  for  preparing  eveiy-  • 
thing  for  a  vigorous  campaig^n.  Every  day 
something  may  oe  done  to  facilitate  business. 
Commencing  early  is  one  secret  of  success, 
and  those  who  do  it  are  the  ones  who  keep  up 
with  their  work  and  drive  it  ratiber  than  being 
driven  by  it.  Besides  preparing  for  planting, 
fences  may  be  repaired,  the  old  walls  laid  up, 
new  lines  built,  oushes  beside  walls  cleared 
up,  rocks  dug,  stones  picked  up,  new  land 
ploughed,  something  done  at  <iitching  and 
draining,  and  in  short  permanent  unprovements 
of  all  kmds  can  be  pushed  forward.  Repain 
on  the  roads  can  be  done  at  this  season  better 
than  later ;  gravd  can  be  moved  easier,  and 
if  the  work  is  done  early  the  public  is  benefited 
therebjr.  August  is  generuly  considered  a 
good  time  for  making  permanent  improve- 
ments, but  after  the  exnausting  labors  of  the 
hay  and  grain  harvest,  heavy  work  drags  slowly 
and  te^ously  along  under  the  sweltering  «id 
enervating  atmosphere  of  this  month ;  more- 
over at  tut  feason,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
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ia  the  orchardfl,  and  among  the  growing  croos 
and  in  preparation  for  fall  seeding  and  for  early 
harvest.  Cool  weather  is  the  more  fitting  time 
for  heavy  ezhaosting  work ;  teams  are  strotig, 
the  men  vigorous  and  come  to  their  tasks  with  a 
will.  As  much  can  be  accomplished  now  at  some 
kinds  of  labor  in  eifffat  hours  as  durin^^  ten  in 
August.  Hoeing  foUows  planting,  haying  fol- 
lows hoeing  and  the  gram  and  fall  hivvest 
follows  hmng  so  dosdy  that  there  is  Uttle  op* 
portunily  for  doing  more  than  attending  strictly 
10  the  growing  crops. 

The  complaiAt  is  often  made  here  that  the 
winters  are  too  longhand  the  season  for  grow- 
ing crops  too  short,  and  that  those  States 
where  ploughing  can  be  begun  in  February  or 
March  are  more  desirable  locations,  but  one 
difference  between  fanning  in  New  England 
and  further  South  is  simply  a  change  in  the 
order  of  work.  We  raise  as  large  a  variety  of 
cropS:  and  we  take  one  crop  during  the  vear 
from  the  land,  they  do  no  more ;  but-  here 
many  things  must  oe  done  before  seed-time 
and  after  harvest,  which  are  done  there  dur- 
ing planting  and  while  crops  rre  growing. 
Both  may  be^in  the  work  aboutthe  same  time. 
Spring  time  is  invaluable  to  those  who  have  a 
fair  proportion  oi  their  farms  in  tillage. 
Either  under  cover  or  in  the  fields  there  is 
work  enough  to  be  done.  v. 

Lawrence,  ifoss.,  JforeA  1,  1870. 


8.   T. 


For  the  New  Snglomd  I\BMmer, 
IBBTBAD  OF  NABBO'W 


During  the  past  oppen  winter  our  hishways 
have  been  badly  cut  into  deep  ruts,  and  it  will 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  repair  them  in 
the  spring.  How  much  of  this  expense  is 
justly  chargeable  to  the  use  of  narrow  wheels  ? 
1  was  long  ago  satifified  that  it  costs  twice  as 
much  to  keep  our  roads  in  repair  with  nar- 
row wheels  as  it  would  were  ordinary  wagon 
wheels  not  less  than  four  inches  wide,  and 
heavily  loaded  wagons  six  inches.  When  I 
was  eleven  years  ol<l  I  drove  an  ox  team  from 
Reading  to  Salem,  generally  loaded  with 
w«K>d.  This  was  my  general  employment  for 
some  years.  I  am  now  eighty-one  years  old, 
and  consequently  have  had  seventy  years  ex- 
perienoe  on  highways;  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  man  in  the  State. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1835,  I  made  an 
agreement  with  Patricx  T.  Jackson  to  move 
l7jinoerton  hill  in  Boston.  The  work  was  to 
oemmenoe  on  the  dth  day  of  May,  and  to  be 
completed  in  six  months  from  that  day.  In 
order  to  do  this  I  found  it  needed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  working  oxen.  These  I 
could  buy  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  carts 
enough  I  could  not  get  made  to  commence 
this  business  with  at  the  time.  This  put  me 
imder  the  necessity  of  buying  or  hiring  of  ev- 
ery farmer  that  would  sell  or  let  a  ciui,  until 
I  could  get  new  ones  bttHt. 


In  a  very  short  time  after  commencing  the 
work,  all  my  teamsters  who  used  the  narrow 
wheeled  carts,  complained  that  they  run  harder 
than  the  wide  wheeled  ones  did.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  this,  as  it  had  never  entered 
my  mind  that  it  made  any  difference,  on  hard 
pavements,  whether  the  wheel  was  narrow  or 
wide  in  drawing  a  load.  But  I  was  determined 
to  know  the  real  cause  why  it  was  so.  For 
this  purpose  I  walked  beside  a  cart  with  nar- 
row wheels  several  times,  watching  the  move- 
ment of  the  wheels.  I  found  that  it  was  sel- 
dom that  the  wheel  would  run  right  straight 
over  a  paving  stone,  but  would  generally  hit 
on  one  side  or  the  other  and  slide  off  into  the 
hollow.  By  these  slides  the  load  went  down 
without  helping  the  team  any,  which  had  to 
lift  it  out.  As  near  as  I  could  calculate  the 
team  had  to  draw  the  load  up  hill  six  inches 
to  every  rod  they  went  ahead.  I  then  walked 
alongside  the  ^  cart  with  the  wide  wheels, 
watching  them  in  the  same  way.  I  found  that 
when  the  wide  tire  hit  on  the  top  of  the  stone 
it  would  roll  off  and  not  slide  either  way,  and 
when  the  centre  of  the  wheel  came  between 
two  paving  stones,  the  wide  tire  would  strike 
both  and  pass  over  without  sliding.  Satisfied 
of  the  superiority  of  wide  rims  even  on  pave- 
ments, I  got  rid  of  all  the  narrow  wheels  on 
the  work  as  soon  as  I  could  consistently. 

Now  Mr.  Editor  I  think  if  no  wheels  were 
allowed  to  go  on  our  highways  less  than  f^ur 
inches  wide,  and  all  those  carrying  heavy  loads, 
six  inches  wide,  that  it  would  make  a  saving  in 
Massachusetts  of  one-half  of  all  the  expense 
of  repairing  our  highways. 

The  question  may  be  asked  by  som^,  if  wide 
wheels  are  best,  why  have  the  people  not  found 
it  out  before  now  P  I  will  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  saying  I  once  knew  a  man  of  very  close 
calculations,  but  a  very  selfish  man,  who  was 
about  getting  up  a  very  nice  wagon  to  team 
wood  on.  }&  went  to  Dea.  John  S^mmes  to  do 
the  wood  work,  and  to  his  brother,  Marshall 
Symmes  to  do  the  iron  work  (allow  me  here  to 
say  that  two  better  men  never  built  a  wagon.) 
This  man  took  particular  pains  to  find  out  how 
wide  the  tires  were  that  run  on  roads  with 
heavy  loads.  He  found  them  generally  from 
two  to  two  and  a  quarter  incnes  wide.  He 
then  said  that  be  would  have  his  only  one  and 
three-quarters  inches.  On  being  asked  the 
reason  for  having  such  narrow  wheels,  he  said 
he  did  not  want  his  wheels  to  bind  in  ihe  fro- 
zen ruts.  Such  being  the  reason  for  using 
narrow  wheels  which  cut  up  our  highways,  and 
add  largely  to  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in 
jrepair,  we  can  never  expect  to  bring  about  the 
use  of  broad  wheels  without  some  act  of  the 
Legislature.  I  hope  our  present  GeneMl 
Court  will  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  wisdom 
may  appear  just  and  equitable,  both  to  those 
who  use  and  those  who  repair  our  highways. 

I  have  said  nothilig  at  all  about  the  broad 
wheels  nmniiig  the  easieat  OB  aaody  or  loamy 
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ground,  for  every  man  of  common  sense  knows 
this  to  be  the  case.  A.  6.  Sheldon. 

WUmingtan,  Mass.,  March  7, 1870. 


HOB8B  BTABIiSS. 

Mangers  are  better  than  racks  for  feeding 
any  animals,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  old  and  injurious  plan  of  compelling  ani- 
mals to  haul  their  feed  down  from  racks— 
which  is  contrary  to  all  laws  of  nature  and 
Teasoi>— is  being  rapidly  done  away  with. 

The  manger  in  a  horse  stable  should  be 
situated  at  a  convenient  height  for  the  horse 
to  eat  comfortably.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  many  of  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween the  manger  and  floor  for  putting  bed- 
ding, for  the  reason  that  the^  strongly  scented 
ammoniacal  gas  which  arises  from  straw 
soaked  with  urine,  is  unhealthy  for  the  horse 
to  inhale ;  and  further,  being  directly  beneath 
the  feeding  manger,  the  hay  wfll  be  more  or 
less  injured  by  it.  Another  objection  is,  the 
bedding,  when  packed  in  that  manner  has  no 
chance  to  dry. 

The  litter  of  the  different  stalls  should  be 
removed  and  spread  upon  the  bam  floor,  or 
out  of  doors,  if  the  weather  wiU  admit  of  it; 
but  if  there  is  no  chance  to  do  either  of  these, 
we  should  prefer  to  shake  it  up  thoroughly 
and  place  it  along  the  side  of  the  stalls  as  far 
back  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  have  some 
chance  to  dry  out. 

After  the  bedding  has  been  removed,  and 
floor  made  clean,  some  absorbent  should  be 

Sut  on,  such  as  spent  tan-bark,  chaff  or  saw- 
ust ;  never  nse  lime  or  ashes,  as  they  will  be 
likely  to  injure  the  hair  of  the  aninuil.  Fresh, 
dry  earth  is  one  of  the  best  material  to  use 
for  purifying  and  drying  up  stable  floors. 

The  stab&  should  be  so  arranged,  with  re- 
gard to  light,  that  a  person  on  coming  from 
without  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
serving objects  within.  It  is  not  best  to  have 
a  brignt  beam  of  light  let  in  immediately 
upon  the  horse^s  eyes;  but  it  should  be  a 
diffused  and  subdued  light. 

Ventilation  should  always  have  particular 
attention,  and  the  convemences  for  this  pur- 
pose so  arranged  that  a  current  of  air  coming 
diiectly  upon  the  horse  may  at  any  time  be 
shut  off.  A  horse,  coming  heated  from  the 
road,  put  into  a  stall  with  the  chiUing  wintry 
winds  blowing  in  a  strong  current  upon  him, 
is  very  much  m  danger  of  taking  cold  and  be- 
ing stiffened  up. — Okio  Farmer. 


Here  you  have  a  recipe  for  an  ointment  which 
is  invaluable  as  a  healing  remedy  for  erysipe- 
las, sores,  cuts,  chilblains,  and  sores  of  all 
kinds,  and  eppecially  excellent  for  bums. — 
Rural  New  Yorker, 


Elder  Oiktuekt.— Take  the  inside  bark 
of  sweet  elder,  boil  to  a  strong  infusion ;  strain 
it,  then  add  equal  parts  of  beeswax  and  mut- 
ton tallow;  say  to  one-half  pint  of  the  liquid 
a  piece  of  mutton  tallow  and  beeswax  each 
the  size  of  a  hen^s  egg ;  simmer  until  the  wa- 
ter is  out.  If  a  somr  ointment  is  desired, 
use  fresh  butter  inatead  of  mntton   tallow. 


OOUNTBT  AVS  GZTT  80BB0W8. 

.  Tlie  IbUowisg  lines  won  written  for  tin  Weaiem 
Rural  by  "Annt  Hetty,'*  In  reply  U>  an  aiHele  on  the 
priTallone  of*  '*FUmer*e  Oirl">- 

Bead  •  lltUe    louder,  KargraU,  I  wonld  hear  each 

spoken  word ; 
For  the  subject  of  thy  reading  every  pnlae  has  mdely 

atlrred ; 
I  WAS  once  a  farmer'a  dAnghter,  and  my  path  haa  longer 

been 
With  tlie  tiller  of  the  soil,  than  with  the  wielderof  the 

pen. 
I  have  seen  the  snows  of  aeven|y,whit*ttliigoTerhUl 

bnd  lea, 
Seventy  years  has  bndding  8pring*tinie  ahed  Ita  ft*- 

granoeover  ve; 
I  w<yild  »ay,  abd  say  it  boldly,  all  the  soRowa  fknnen 

bear, 
All  the  woes  of  plain  and  hUl-side,  with  the  dty^  caa^ 

compare. 

Margrett,  write  the  words  IVe  spoken,  for  my  hand  la 

palsied  now, 
And  the  lines  of  time  and  grief  axe  written  deeply  on 

my  brow— 
Unes  that  had  not  fonnd  a  resting  If  I  had  but  sooner 

learned 
Life  was  not  an  idle  pastime— not  a  birthright  to  be 

spntned. 
I  have  wandered  from  the  homestead,  Maigrett,  thee 

may  learn  by  this,— 
I^iim  nrom  one  wbo  fain  wonld  lead  thee  in  the  svreat 

way  to  bliss,- 
That  'tis  not  within  a  palace— not  in  lofly  elsssle  hall — 
Bat  where  peace  and  love  wdted  follow  alter  dat»>0 

caU. 

Tmly,  thee  will  And  mnoh  aonow  In  a  ahiftleaa  ter- 
mer's cot; 
Beantt  ladeed,  will  be  the  harvest  of  the  good  mate*ls 

hapless  lot; 
But  reverse  the  order,  Margrett;  In  the  elty  thee  eaa 

see 
Man  vrith  all  his  gifted  nature  prone  to  sin  and  utile 

ery; 
Not  alone  the  rongh,  wild  oonntry  shows  defonnS^ 

within,  • 
Bnt  the  gilded  halls  of  plenty  breed  both  snflSartng  and 

sin; 
Not  alone  the  farmer's  helpmeet  slgbs  for  rest  and 

classic  lore; 
Olty  wives  hftve  craved  stieh  blessings,  bnt  their  igjitt^ 
freedom  more. 

Thee  wonld  weary  of  my  storylf  lahooldthetrath 

relate 
Of  the  wives  of  tmant  hnsbands,  who  their  tardy  eom* 

ing  wait  * 

From  the  dens  of  vieloas  pleasorsa,  where  they  wreck 

each  hope  at  birth- 
Hopes  they  miffht  have  loved  to  eheilsh  of  a  ine  mad 

moral  worth. 

Think  thee,  Margrett,  thee  conld  gladden  at  the  alow 

unsteady  p-ce, 
Ooald  thee  lay  thy  hand  in  blessing  on  the  sanesleas 

bluated  face  ? 
Or,  with  kisses  fond  and  tender,  preaa  corrupted  npa 

that  curse  ? 
Answer  me  this  qnestion,  Margrett,  ean  a  fiomat^ 

wife  And  worse  ? 
Oan  it  be  thy  mind  is  pnsiled?  is  the  problem,  then, 

too  deep? 
Wonldst  thou  leave  earth's  mgged  pathway,  and  a 

flowery  border  keep  ? 
It  were  well,  bnt  act  then  wisely;  chooee  the  man  and 

not  the  trade. 
Or  believe  me,  Margrett  Merville,  thee  had  better  die  a 

maid. 
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QAJSLDVOB. 

ABXST  gardeners,  com- 
mercial  florists  and 
amateurs  understand 
well  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  hot-beds  in 
the  economy  of  their 
operations.  Bat  few 
farmers  are  willing  to 
incnr  the  expense  which 
they  imagine  is  neces- 
sary for  their  construc- 
tion, or  to  afford  the 
time  required  for  their 
management. 
Vanous  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the 
eonstraction  of  a  cheap  and  simple  hot-bed, 
almosi  any  of  which  will  answer  sufficiently 
well  for  a  garden  large  enough  to  supply  a 
common  fiuniiy  with  all  the  vegetables  needed. 

"Every  farmer  may  have  at  trifling  cost  a 
few  square  feet  covered  with  glass,  to  bring 
forward  at  least  some  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cab- 
bages, early  cucumbers,  and  a  few  flowers  lor 
hiB  wife  and  daughters. 

October  is  the  best  time,  perhaps,  to  pre- 
pare a  hot-bed,  but  if  not  done  then,  it  may 
be  done  successfully  in  March,  or  as  early  as 
the  irost  will  permit  removing  the  soil. 

Sashes  three  feet  wide,  by  five  or  six  feet  in 
length  are  the  most  convenient.  Three  such 
sashes  will  cover  abed  sufficient  for  most  fSun- 
ilies. 

A  frame  nine  feet  long,  and  of  a  width  cor- 
responding to  the  length  of  the  sash,  may  be 
made  of  plank  or  inch  boards.  It  should 
be  eighteen  inches  deep  at  the  front  and  two 
feet  in  the  rear,  and  should  be  located  on  the 
southern  side  of  a  wall,  board  fence,  or  some 
building.  Dig  out  a  space  as  large  as  the 
frame,  eighteen  inches  deep.  Fill  this  with  the 
strongest  and  best  horse  manure.  Place  it  in 
even  layers  and  tread  it  down  as  you  proceed. 
This  should  be  extended  a  distance  of  one  foot 
on  the  outside  of  the  frame  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  larger  amount  of  heat.  After  a  day  or 
two,  cover  the  whole,  inside  and  out,  with 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  best  garden  mould, 
mixed  with  a  little  ashes  and  plaster.  The 
frame  should  be  set  about  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  the  filling  come  up  within  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  the  glass.  Put  on  the  glass  and 
let  it  remain  until  the  bed  has  become  warm 


by  fermentation.  The  glass  should  be  covered 
at  night  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  the  heat. 
When  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  state,  sow  the 
seed  in  rows,  at  suitable  distances.  A  portion 
of  the  bed  may  be  reserved  for  pots,  which 
should  be  imbedded  in  the  soil  to  their  rims. 
When  the  seeds  begin  to  sprout,  sprinkle  the 
surface  occasionally  firom  the  watering  pot, 
and  in  the  middle  of  pleasant  days,  slide  off 
the  glass  so  as  to  gi  /e  the  plants  air. 

It  is  important  to  attend  to  this,  as  growing 
plants  need  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air. 
After  the  plants  have  got  well  above  the  sur- 
face, the  sash  should  be  lifted  whenever  the 
sun  is  shining  clear  and  warm,  lest  they  be 
scorched.  Sometimes  a  few  honrs^  neglect  of 
this  precaution  will  greatly  injure  or  entirely 
ruin  the  tender  plants.  The  fermenting  ma- 
nure will  keep  the  soil  warm  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  sun  will  warm  the  surface,  and  thus 
the  germinating  seeds  will  find  a  warm  soil, 
and  a  warm  ur,  which  will  bring  them  forward 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  they  would 
come  in  the  open  air.  In  this  way,  strong  and 
vigorous  plants  may  be  plentifoUy  supplied, 
which  will  be  fit  to  tran.^  plant  about  the  time 
seeds  are  usually  sown  in  garden  beds. 

When  they  have  been  transplanted,  use 
some  slight  cover  to  protect  them  from  the 
cold  night  air,  and  the  wind,  and  if  needful, 
from  the  black  flies  and  other  insects,  and  yon 
will  have  nice  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  cab- 
bages that  you  will  enjoy  very  much. 

This  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  many  far- 
mers, and  not  worth  the  trouble,  but  if  tried, 
will  be  found  one  of  those  little  things  that 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  that 
keep  us  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  We  shall 
watch  the  growth  of  the  plants,  green  and  vigor- 
ous, before  anything  around  them  shows  itself 
above  the  ground,  with  great  interest.  They 
tell  us  of  what  is  coming.  They  strengthen 
our  faith  in  the  certainty  of  Nature's  arrange- 
ments, and  encourage  our  hopes  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  in  getting  our  early 
mess  of  peas,  radishes  or  lettuce,  that  well  re- 
pays all  the  trouble  it  costs.  Ten  or  fourteen 
days  may  be  gained  even  without  use  of  glass, 
by  making  a  bed  of  fine,  rich  soil  well  filled 
with  warm  compost,  under  the  shade  of  a  wall, 
and  covering  it  at  night  and  on  cold  days  with 
boards  or  matting,  and  when  the  plants  have 
been  transferred  to  the  garden,  by  oovenag 
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them  nights  with  inyerted  boxes,  screens,  or 
even  by  by  shingles  inserted  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hills  and  inolined  over  the  plants  in  the 
form  of  a  roof. 

Every  farmer  most  be  goyemed  in  this  mat- 
ter by  circumstances,  and  guided  by  his  ovm 
ingenuity.  Only  market  gardeners,  flower- 
dealers  and  amateurs,  need  incur  much  ex- 
pense. But  eveiy  one  will  find  pleasure  and 
advantage  by  some  simple  arrangement  for 
bringing  forward  early  vegetables  and  flowers. 

There  is  no  class  but  may  do  something  in 
this  direction  if  they  possess  but  a  few  square 
rods  of  garden  soil.  Some  of  the  simplest, 
and  most  successful  modes,  are,  by  sowing 
seeds  early  in  any  rough  boxes,  and  placing 
them  in  the  kitchen  window,  where  they  usu- 
ally get  the  best  care.  Another  is  to  start  them 
in  cheap  earthen  pots,  broken  tumblers,  pitch- 
ers, &c. ,  and  another  excellent  way  is,  to  roll  up 
pieces  of  birch  bark,  fill  with  rich  garden  soil, 
water  occasionally  with  weak  soap  suds,  and 
set  bark  and  plant  into  the  ground  at  the 
proper  time.  A  single  plant,  only,  in  a  pot, 
will  grow  stocky  and  strong.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  however,  to  transplant  two  or  three 
times  before  setting  out  finally ;  but  in  doing 
this,  the  roots  should  not  be  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Always  have  soil  enough 
about  them  to  keep  them  out  of  sight. 


FiiOUGHnrG— AFPZiTiira  manubb. 

Oar  correBpondent  whose  inquiry  appears  In 
another  colamn  will  thank  us  fbr  copying  from 
the  JlotiM  Farmer  the  following  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  Corinth,  Me.,  Fanners*  Clnb  of  the 
subject  of  "vhoai  or  deep  ploughing—and  best 
mode  of  applying  dressing." 

Hon.  John  Thiselle,  who  had  been  ploughing 
fifty  years,  advocated  good  plouffhiug  at  medium 
depth.  For  grain  crops  he  had  found  it  best  to 
spread  dressing  on  the  fturrow  and  harrow  in  with 
the  grain;  the  dressing  to  be  prepared  the  year 
previous.  In  this  way  be  got  much  better  grass 
after  seeding  down  wan  from  any  other  mode  of 
application.— M.  Chandler's  universal  method 
is  to  break  up  his  grass  land  in  July,  or  as  soon  as 
the  grass  is  taken  off,  plough  shoal  and  harrow 
down,  cross  plough  in  October,  deeper,  and  again 
barrow  down.  Plough  again  in  tne  spring,  use 
compost  dressing,  in  the  hill  for  hoed  crops,  and 
lop  dxesslDg  for  grain.  By  this  method  land  may 
be  kept  entirely  clear  of  weeds,  making  what  is 
called  clean  cultivation.— Chauncey  Cochran,  one 
of  our  best  fiumers,  spreads  green  dressing  on 
grass  land  and  ploughs  shoal.  He  is  very  particu- 
lar to  have  the  ploughing  well  done.— Jolm  Mor- 
rison, a  large  fimner,  adopts  the  same  course 
with  dressing,  as  Mr.  Cochran,  but  ploughs  deep 
(from  eight  to  ten  Inches)  and  gets  three  hundred 
bushels  of  PotatoM  to  the  acm. 

S€ui  Cormth,  Mobbs  CHAXOLan;  Sse'y. 


The  ftar  of  being  called  on  to  "make  a  speech* 
undoubtedly  keeps  mtny  fimners  who  would  be 
really  glad  to  have  a  good  talk  with  their  neigh- 
bors about  their  business,  from  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  neighborhood  club,  if  one  already 
exists,  pr  from  taking  an  active  part  in  getting  up 
a  club  where  there  is  none.  The  **spouting^  of  a 
debating  school  is  just  as  much  out  of  place  in  a 
fkrmers'  clnb,  as  dancing  pumps  wonld  be  In 
treading  down  a  load  of  manure.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Corinth  Farmers'  Clnb  furnishes  a  model 
report  of  true  farmer-club  *'eloqQence."  Nearly 
two  columns  of  the  last  Maine  Fanner  are  filled 
with  similar  reports  of  the  talks  at  the  meetings  of 
some  of  the  various  fanners'  clubs  that  have  re- 
cently been  formed  in  that  State. 


Thb  Eastebx  Shobb  DiSBASB.-^inoe  publish- 
ing the  statement  of  our  correspondent,  *'K.  O^" 
in  relation  to  the  disease  prevailing  among  fbe 
cattle  at  Wood's  Hole  and  other  localities,  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  him  informing  us  that 
Mr.  Fay  has  lost  a  valuable  Aldemey  cow,  and  a 
neighbor  of  his  a  cow,  also  that  a  number  of 
calves  have  died. 

He  well  asks,  is  it  not  time  that  more  attentioD 
should  be  given  to  this  disease,  and  that  our 
authorities  should  institute  an  investigation  of  the 
fkcts  relating  to  it.  Our  correspondent  farther 
says  that  if  Mr.  Fay  has  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  animals  he  will  ibrward  us  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation. 

Why  should  not  the  legislature  at  once  ^point 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  thle 
most  singular  disease  ? 


MboaIi  of  thb  N.  H.  Aobiovltubal  Socibtt. 
The  medal  designed  by  Mr.  Herrick  for  this  soci- 
ety, and  which  is  to  be  struck  in  silver  fi>r  last 
fUl's  awards,  is  thus  described  by  the  Mirror  tmd 
Farmer  >^*(}n  one  side,  in  a  circle  on  the  maigia, 
is  the  name  of  the  Society ;  within  is  Ceres,  with 
her  crown  ready  to  tall  on  the  result  of  labor, 
while  at  her  feet  are  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  the  fruits  of  rural  toil.  The  obverse  is  mar- 
gined by  a  wreath,  with  the  hand  of  the  mechanic 
graspfaig  the  hammer,  while  firults  and  flowers  are 
gathered  in  abundance  beneath." 


For  tke  ifem  England 
BAIBIVO  OAIiTSS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  fanner  looks 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  his  oattle ; 
and  what  is  of  more  importance  bis  cows  be- 

?;in  again  to  yield  him  a  profit.  The  profit 
roni  the  cows  in  butter  and  cheese  is  often 
considered  the  chief  thing,  and  the  calves  are 
killed  when  four  or  five  days  old,  or  as  soon 
as  their  stomachs  have  beoome  aocostomed  to 
food  and  its  digestion,  and  are  in  condition  to 
be  used  as  rennet.    The  skin  of  a  calf  is 
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irarlli  about  $1.25,  and  the  stomach  or  rennet 
twenty-five  cents. 

Some  farmers  allow  the  calves  new  milk  for 
from  one  to  four  weeks,  and  then  sdl  them 
for  Yeal  at  from  six  to  ten  cents  per  pound 
live  weight,  and  the  money  thus  obtained  is 
sometimes  enough  to  buy  a  calf  in  the  fiUl  six 
months  old. 

OtheiB  have  not  pigs  enouj^h  to  eat  all  the 
milk,  or  tiiev  want  a  few  heifers,  or  have  a 
choice  breed  of  cattle,  so  the^  raise  the  calves. 

I  need  not  say  that  new  milk  as  drawn  from 
the  cow  by  the  calf  is  its  natural  food,  and 
wiU  cause  a  thrifcj^  growth ;  bat  when  calves 
are  fed  on  new  milk  it  is  well  to  learn  the  c»lf 
to  drink,  and  not  allow  it  to  suck.  A  calf  so 
numaged  will  be  more  easily  tau^t  to  eat 
other  food,  and  may  do  better  at  weaning. 

But  new  milk  is  not  necessary  after  the  first 
few  days.  I  have  nov^  three  calves  that  after 
they  were  three  days  old  were  fed  with  milk 
skimmed^  after  it  had  set  thirty-six  hours. 
The  quality  of  this  milk  is  improved  by  add- 
ini;  a  pint  of  scalded  India  wheat  flour.  I 
prefer  this  flour  to  com  or  oat  meal.  What- 
ever kind  is  used  it  should  be  scalded.  First, 
wet  tiie  meal  with  warm  water,  then  pour  upon 
H  boiling  water.  In  this  way  the  meal  is  in  a 
liquid  state  instead  of  in  chunks,  as  it  would 
be  if  scalding  water  was  poured  upon  dry 
meal. 

Upon  about  eight  quarts  of  such  feed,  morn- 
ing and  night,  a  calf  will  thrive  if  it  is  not 
troubled  with  a  looseness  of  the  bowels,  called 
**8oours.^*  This  is  brought  on  by  having  the 
milk  too  cold,  or  too  hot,  or  too  rich  with 
meal,  or  too  great  quantity  at  one  feed,  so  as 
to  overload  the  stomach  of  the  calf.  These 
four  things  must  be  regarded.  The  feed 
dliould  be  near  the  temperature  of  new  milk, 
or  * 'blood  heat.^'  1  test  the  temperature  by 
feeling  it  with  the  hand.  It  is  not  safe  to 
trust  a  disinterested  person  to  feed  tiie  calves. 
Much  has  been  written  in  regiurd  to  the  man- 
ipulations of  milk  to  make  butter  and  cheese ; 
but  as  much  care  is  necessary  m  raising  calves 
as  in  making  cheese  or  butter.  After  calves 
are  well  started  I  prefer  that  the  milk  should 
be  sour,  and  if  it  is  coaculated  no  matter.  I 
know  many  instances  of  fine  calves  being  so 
fed. 

If  a  calf  begms  to  scour  it  should  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  possible  by  diminishing  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  feed,  or  by  adding  a  solution 
of  rennet,  or  a  decoction  of  hemlock  or  oak 
bark,  or  of  the  plant  called  '^snakeVhead,^^ 
"hog^s-tooth,"  or  ''belladonna,^'  a  very  bitter 
plant  that  grows  in  lowlands,  and  has  a  white 
blossom,  from  the  shape  of  which  it  has  re- 
ceived its  first  name.  Chalk  put  within  their 
reach  is  a  preventative,  if  eaten.  Dry  earth 
Is  also  used. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  dairymen  that 
if  a  calf  will  not  do  well  upon  skimmed  milk, 
it  is  not  worth  raishig.  My  experience  and 
observation  leads  me  to  believe  there  is  much 


difiference  in  calves.  Some  will  not  do  well ; 
their  digestive  organs  seem  weak,  and  this 
weakness  is,  I  judge,  sometimes  inherited. 
Calves  from  cows  uiat  are  very  hardy,  and 
have  been  well  fed,  are  likely  to  do  better 
than  from  a  cow  with  poor  constitution  and  a 
straw  or  starvation  diet. 

Grade  calves  from  a  thoroughbred  bull  often 
excel  the  native  stock  in  thrift.  In  18fi8  I 
raised  two  half  blood  Dutch  calves.  They 
were  very  superior  animals,  and  one  had  a 
calf  when  22i  months  old.  I  milk  from  her 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
In  1869,  I  had  two  half  blood  fthort-homs, 
and  one  half-blood  Dutch.  This  year  I  have 
some  grades  of  the  same  kind  that  are  doing 
well. 

Calves  should  be  kept  separate,  each  in  a 

Een  or  tied  by  itself,  as  thev  injure  each  other 
y  bunting  and  sucking.  If  any  one  doubts 
it,  let  him  stand  among  half  a  dozen  calves 
about  two  months  old  after  they  have  been 
fed.  They  should  also  be  kept  where  there 
is  plenty  of  light,  and  have  bedding  enough 
so  as  to  be  dry  and  comfortable. 

Those  who  keep  cows  to  sell  milk,  may  be 
benefited  by  a  word  in  regard  to  the  practice 
of  a  gentleman  in  Springheld,  Yt.,  a  practical 
as  well  as  book  farmer,  who  sells  milk  and 
still  raises  calves  from  his  thoroughbred  Dur- 
ham cows.  He  gives  them  milk  four  weeks, 
when  their  diet  is  changed  to  oil  meal  gruel, 
made  bv  putting  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
oil  meal  to  fifteen  of  water,  and  boiling  half 
an  hour,  giving  about  this  quantity  to  each 
calf  twice  a  day.  His  calves  do  well,  and  as 
milk  is  six  cents  per  quart,  sixteen  quarts 
would  be  ninety-six  cents ;  oil  meal  at  8}  cents 
per  pound,  costs  6i  cents  per  dav.  If,  how- 
ever, milk  was  fed  it  probably  would  be 
skimmed  milk,  which  would  reduce  the  ex- 
pense.. I  could  fill  this  sheet  with  names  of 
men  who  have  raised  good  large  calves  upon 
a  mixed  diet  of  skimmed  milk,  hay  tea,  or 
gruel  of  dififerent  kinds  of  meal,  z  x.  j. 
Irashurg,  R,  March,  1870. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 
DAIB7,  DUTOH  CATTIdl,    BEHOBP,  fto.» 
Of  Thomas  Baker,  Barton,  Vt. 

Some  time  since  I  sent  you  a  statement  of 
the  method  by  which  the  butter  was  made  that 
drew  the  first  and  second  premium  at  the  fair 
in  1869  in  Orleans  County,  Vt. 

I  recently  called  at  Mr.  Baker^s  to  see  his 
Dutch  cattle  and  learned  from  him  that  150 
pounds  of  butter  and  100  pounds  of  cheese 
were  made  to  each  cow  in  1869,  besides  rais- 
ing eight  half  blood  Dutch  calves,  and  fatten- 
ing several  for  the  butcher,  and  fattening 
hoffs  with  sour  milk.  For  twelve  years  Mr. 
Baker  has  sent  his  butter  to  C.  Jarvis,  21 
Leverett  St.,  Boston,  where  it  has  been  retailed 
to  customers  at  a  better  price  generally  than 
has  been  paid  hj  dealers  for  country  butter. 
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I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  daiiymen 
who  keep  twenty-five  cows  or  more,  in  regard 
to  dieir  average  products  io  ponnds, — the  price 
may  vaty  according  to  the  style  of  market- 
ing. 

Since  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Carlos  Piercers 
herd  of  Datch  cattle,  Mr.  Baker  has  had  fif- 
teen head  of  full  bloods,  foor  of  which  are 
bulls.  He  has  also  twenty  half  bloods,  all 
black  or  black  and  white.  These  will  be  one  and 
two  years  old  this  spring — ^they  are  fine  thrifty 
animals,  siqterior  in  size  to  the  average  cattle  of 
the  county.  They  eat  coarse  fodder  and  bear 
common  keeping  well. 

Dutch  cows  are  usually  considered  best  for 
a  cheese  dairy,  but  on  this  fiirm  thev  will  be 
tried  Quite  thoroughly  for  butter.  It  will  be 
several  years  before  all  the  cattle  on  this  700- 
acre  fann  are  of  this  kind,  and  of  sufiicient 
maturity  to  show  fully  their  merits. 

One  of  his  cows.  Lady  Bellows,  has  a  half 
blood  Jersey  calf,  and  gave  thirty-five  pounds  of 
mflk  a  day  in  January.  Lady  Bellows,  2d.  was 
tested  while  at  Mr.  Piercers,  and  made  fifteen 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  Lady  Bellows, 
Sd,  calved  November  17,  1869  and  gives  a 
fine  mess  of  milk.^  These  cows  are  all  larger 
than  the  best  dairy  cows  average.  All  are 
black  and  white;  the  white  color  in  some 
forming  a  belt  around  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Bakers  Bba^p. 

After  Mr.  B.  sends  off  a  lot  of  fat  wethers, 
he  will  still  have  about  200  Merino  sheep  well, 
bred  and  good  shearers,  but  alas,  their  glory 
is  departed  I  no  one  boaste  of  Merbo  sheep 
now.  At  the  Vermont  Dairyman^s  Associa- 
tion, an  old  wool  ^wer  mourned  that  since 
there  was  less  tariff  on  coarse  wool  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  for  gentlemen  to  have  suits 
of  coarse  cloth.  Even  Gen.  Bumside,  when 
he  last  saw  him,  was  dressed  thus  fashionably. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  fashion  to  wear 
fine  cloth  would  soon  return  again.  Mr.  Ba- 
ker has  this  year  used  with  part  of  his  flock  a 
well  bred  Southdown  buck.  Verv  good  mut- 
ton lambs  are  sometimes  the  result  of  such  a 
cross. 

The  Buildings. 

The  fine  new  residence  recently  erected  on 
this  farm  is  worthy  of  description,  especially 
the  dairy  department,  including  rooms  for  set- 
ting milk,  making  butter  and  dieese  and  cur- 
ing cheese ;  tJl  of  which  are  large  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

The  cellar  extends,  on  the  same  level,  under 
the  house,  sheds,  carriage  and  horse  bams. 
The  part  under  the  bams  is  finished  off  into 
six  pens  for  hogs,  each  oen  being  9x30  feet 
with  a  walk  in  front,  five  reet  wide.  From  the 
walk  in  front  of  the  pens  a  door  opens  to  the 
cooking  room,  where  a  boiler  in  a  brick  arch 
is  in  use  A  bushel  of  potatoes,  a  bushel  of 
cut  tnmips  and  half  a  bushel  of  ears  of  com  are 
cooked  together.    A  pipe  fVom  the  cover  of  the 


boiler  to  the  chimney  conveys  thither  all  the 
steam  and  odor  that  arises  in  cooking. 

Here  are  seven  store  hogs,  five  White  Ches- 
ters  and  two  Berkshires.  This  stock  of  White 
Chesters  are  regarded  with  much  favor  by  the 
farmers,  and  several  have  attained  a  dressed 
weight  of  600  pounds.  I  believe  the  preju- 
dice against  the  black  Berkshires  is  breaking 
away,  as  they  prove  a  thrifty  breed  and  crossed 
upon  common  hogs  give  grades  that  fatten 
easily  and  early.  Z.  £.  Jamxbon. 

Irasburg,  Vt,,  March,  1870. 


Remakks. — Our  cattle  market  reporter  re- 
quests us  to  say  that  he  saw  at  the  Medford 
market  a  few  weeks  since  a  fine  Dutch  calf 
from  Mr.  Baker^s  herd  on  its  way  to  fome 
gentleman  in  Rhode  Island,  whose  name  has 
escaped  his  memory.  A  carload  of  Mr.  Ba- 
ker^s  sheep  were  marketed  the  same  week,  but 
he  did  not  learn  the  particulars  of  the  sale. 


FBUPABiora  Bsram*. 

In  preparing^  rennet  for  use,  the  veils  or 
skins  may  be  either  soaked  in  water  or  whev. 
Sour  whey  is  best,  and  it  should  be  properly 
purified  before  using.  This  is  done  by  tak- 
ing a  quantity  of  sweet  whey  and  heating  it 
to  near  boiling  heat,  when  the  butter  and 
albuminous  matters  in  the  whey  will  rise  on 
the  surface  and  should  be  removed  widi  a 
skimmer.  The  whey  may  then  be  set  aside  to 
sour,  and  when  it  has  acquired  a  sharp  acid 
taste  it  is  fit  for  use.  Rennet  should  be 
steeped  in  stone  jars.  Wooden  vessels  are 
liable  to  become  tainted,  and  therefore  should 
never  be  used.  To  do  the  work  in  the  best 
manner,  two  jars,  say  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
gallons  each,  should  be  required.  The  old 
rule  is  to  use  one  rennet  to  the  gallon  of 
liquid,  but  for  fifteen  gallons  we  should  add 
two  or  three  rennets  more. 

Select,  then,  say  eighteen  good  sweet  ren- 
nete  and  put  them  to  soak  in  fifteen  gallons  of 
the  prepared  whey.  A  small  quantity  of  salt 
may  be  added.  In  order  to  keep  the  veils 
from  rising  on  the  top,  a  lai^  stone  crock- 
cover  may  be  immersed  in  the  bquid  covering 
the  veils,  which  will  hold  them  under  the  sui^ 
face.  After  the  veils  have  been  in  soak  for  a 
day  or  so,  they  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
up  in  the  whey,  in  order  to  extract  their 
strength.  They  may  then  be  allowed  to  soak 
for  a  day  or  two  longer,  when  they  should  be 
rubbed  out  again,  and  the  soaking  and  rub- 
bing continued  from  time  to  time  for  several 
days. 

At  the  end  of  a  week^s  time  the  strength  of 
the  velb  will  be  pretty  well  exhausted,  when 
the  liquid  should  be  strained  through  a  doth 
and  placed  in  the  second  jar,  and  is  ready  for 
use.  More  whey  may  now  be  add^tothe 
veils  in  the  first  jar,  where  they  may  be  soaked 
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for  a  week  or  more  with  an  occasional  rubbmg, 
which  will  probably  extract  all  their  strength, 
and  they  may  then  be  taken  out  and  thrown 
away.  The  liquor  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
aweet  place  and  occasionally  stirred,  and  if 

Siod,  sweet  rennets  have  been  used,  it  will 
▼e  no  unpleasant  tainted  smell. 

When  water  is  used  to  soak  the  rennets, 
enough  salt  must  be  used  to  make  it  a  strong 
brine. 

As  the  sour  whey  assists  the  rennet  in  the 
pvooeas  of  coagulating  the  milk,  rennets 
soaked  in  whey  will  go  lurcher  than  when 
aoaked  in  water,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
liquid  prepared  in  the  jar  is  not  so  liable  to 
taint. — X,  A.  WUlard,  in  Mural  New  Yorker, 


IMFOBTAUCS  of  good  81BXD. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  hi^h  culture 
and  thoroughbred  seed,  I  will  mention  an  in- 
stance that  has  come  under  my  notice  the 
present  season.  Mr.  David  Wentzell,  of  Sa- 
lem, has  two  acres  of  onions,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied fifteen  cords  of  muscle  mud  of  the  first 
quality,  and  twenty- five  cords  of  well  rotted 
stable  manure,  measured  as  thrown  lightly  into 
the  cart  without  treadiog,  and  probably  equal 
to  eighteen  cords  trodden.  He  sowed  the 
▼eiy  best  quality  of  known  thoroughbred  seed 
on  an  acre  and  three-quarters,  then  sowed 
beed  grown  by  a  neighbor,  of  as  good  quality 
as  the  average  used ;  not  having  quite  enough, 
he  bought  more  at  a  seed  store  to  finish  the 
field.  All  came  up  equally  well.  On  the  part 
■own  with  thoroughbre  1  seed  there  is  scarcely 
an  imperfect  onion,  and  the  crop  is  the  largest 
in  the  vicinity.  On  the  part  sown  with  good 
need,  the  onions  are  ten  days  later,  of  inferior 
quality,  and  lesM  quantity,  and  valued  at  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  less  than  the  first.  On  the 
part  sown  with  seed  from  the  store,  (which 
probably  was  of  about  the  quality  usually  in 
the  nuuket,)  the  onions  were  still  later,  of 
much  worse  quality,  and  less  quantity,  and 
valued  at  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  the  first. 
Any  one  walking  across  the  field  could  tell  at 
a  glance,  and  to  a  row,  where  the  different 
qualities  of  seed  were  sown. 

Here,  then,  is  an  instance  where  a  field 
of  onions,  under  very  high  cultivation,  was 
treated  every  par(  exactly  alike,  except  in 
the  quality  of  seed  sown.  The  thoroughbred 
seed  yielded  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  per  acre,  more  than  the  average 
quality  of  seed  generally  used  by  farmers  who 
grow  their  own,  and  three  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  more  than  the  average  quality  of  seed 
sold  in  the  market.  This  estimate  is  made 
while  the  crop  is  yet  in  the  field,  and  six  hun- 
dred bushels  of  onions,  of  the  fiirst  quality,  is 
not  an  over  estimate  of  the  product  per  acre 
from  the  thoroughbred  seed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  careful  selection 
for  seed,  year  after  year,  is  just  as  important 
and  profitable  in  all  other  vegetable  and  grain 


crops  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  in  the  case  of 
the  onion  crop  just  cited.  The  raising  of 
seed  may  be  made  profitable,  provided  the 
grower  conscientiously  offers  none  for  sale 
that  is  not  true  to  description,  and  of  the  best 
thoroughbred  quality,  grown  from  selected 
stock,  years  in  succession.  A  few  years  of 
such  business  would  secure  a  reputation  worth 
a  fortune,  for  such  seed  will  always  sell  at 
very  high  prices. — Mr,  Ware's  Address  ai  Es- 
sex Co,  Fair, 


BRBAKTWQ  BTflHRS. 

If  I  have  a  pair  of  wild  steers,  (which  is 
not  the  case  when  I  raise  them)  I  put  them 
into  the  stable  and  commence  introducing  my* 
self  to  them  as  their  particular  friend,  feeding 
them  good  bits,  such  as  sweet  apples,  smaU 
ears  of  corn,  or  sliced  potatoes.  When  in 
the  yard,  I  secure  their  friendship  by  doing 
the  saoie  from  my  frock.  They  will  soon  fol- 
low me  about.  I  then  attempt  to  yoke  them, 
and  it  does  not  take  three  or  foar  boys  and 
a  doff  to  help  do  it.  I  never  leave  them  to 
ramble  about  the  fields  (as  is  the  custom  of 
some)  to  turn  their  yoke  and  haul  each  other 
about.  I  next  give  each  a  name,  and  when 
speaking,  I  apply  it.  This  is  more  important 
than  many  persons  imagine.  Suppose  a  man 
has  two  sons,  and  he  calls  them  both  John. 
It  will  be  difficult  when  the  boys  are  together, 
and  a  command  is  given  them,  to  ascertain  to 
which  of  them  it  belongs.  It  is  so  with 
steers. 

I  take  them  into  the  road  and  learn  them 
to  travel,  that  is,  walk  evenly  and  quick — 
stopping  often,  and  suiting  my  action  to  the 
word  by  stopping  myself.  I  then  give  some- 
thing from  the  old  frock,  I  practice  in  this 
way  a  while,  and  instead  of  their  running 
from  me,  they  rather  relish  my  visits.  Some- 
times I  attach  a  rope  to  the  bow  (never  to  the 
horn  or  nose)  as  a  kind  of  safeguard  in  case 
of  fright,  and  to  illustrate  the  command  to 
stop. 

When  tbey  will  stop  uniformly  at  the  word, 
I  put  them  on  a  light  sled — give  them  a  good 
path,  sometimes  let  them  take  the  lead  of  me ; 
stop  quite  often,  and  give  something  to  en- 
courage the  stopping.  When  I  have  nothing 
else  to  give,  I  talk  to  them  of  the  prospect 
before  them  of  sometime  becoming  oxen ;  of 
drawing  premiums  at  fairs,  and  lastly  of  see- 
ing Brighton  market ;  all  of  which  they  seem 
to  understand  when  explained  by  a  pat  or  two 
of  the  hand. 

I  soon  begin  to  draw  something,  loading 
ligTU,  One  trouble  with  teamsters  of  young 
cattle  is,  they  too  soon  think  they  have  be- 
come oxen,  and  load  too  heavy. 

Never  feed  in  the  yoke ;  the  practice  cre- 
ates a  dislike  to  wear  it.  Never  whip  for 
running  away.  K  yon  do,  yon  will  probably 
have  to  run  twice  as  far  next  time.  Never 
let  your  cattle  draw  unless  in  good  position. 
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Feed  well,  and  be  careful  of yoorwhips. 
I  will  mention  an  incident  in  my  driving  expe- 
rience, to  let  the  reader  know  bow  much 
whipping  and  beating  my  team  get  from  me. 
When  I  commenced  driving  my  two-year-old 
steers,  I  cut  a  beech  sprout  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  butt  end,  tapering  to  one- 
fourth  inch,  and  tied  on  a  aroali  lash.  Two 
vears  and  a  half  after,  when  I  sold  them,  I 
ti&d  that  same  stick  in  my  hand,  safe  and 
sound.  It  was  all  the  stick  I  used  while  I 
owned  them.  It  lasted  about  six  months 
after  that  time,  when  it  was  acddently  trod- 
den on  and  broken  in  two,  making  in  all 
about  three,  yearns  service. 

It  pa}  8  to  have  oxen  "handy,"  so  that  one 
can  drive  at  any  kind  of  work.  I  think  Dr. 
Franklin  has  written : — 

'*He  that  by  the  ploagb  would  thrive, 
HliOMi/enonld  either  hold  or  drive." 

But  my  steers  when  they  are  large*  enough  to 
draw  the  plough  need  no  other  driver  than 
the  one  who  holds.  Therefore  I  think  I  can 
alter  that  couplet  a  bit — thus : — 

**He  that  hy  the  plongh  would  thrive. 
To  save  expense,  should  hold  and  drive." 

— J,  M,  2>.,  in  VermorU  State  Journal. 


FBISBBBVATION  OF  IiHATHKB. 
The  following  valuable  hints  in  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  leather  we  copy  from  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter : — 

The  extreme  heat  in  which  most  men  and 
women  expose  boots  and  shoes  during  winter 
deprives  leather  of  its  vitality,  rendering  it 
liable  to  break  and  crack.  When  leather  be- 
comes so  warm  as  to  jnve  off  the  smell  of 
leather,  it  is  singed.  01o6e  rubber  shoes  also 
destroy  the  life  of  leather.  All  varnishes  and 
all  blacking  containing  the  properties  of  var- 
nii«hing  should  be  avoided. 

Shoe  leather  is  greatly  abused.  Persons 
know  nothing  or  care  less  about  the  kind  of 
material  used  than  they  do  about  the  polish 
produced.  Vitriol  blacking  is  osed  until  every 
particle  of  oil  in  the  leather  is  destroved.  To 
remedy  this  abuse,  the  leather  should  be 
washed  once  a  month  with  warm  water ;  and 
when  about  half  dry,  a  coat  of  oil  and  tallow 
should  be  applied,  and  the  boots  set  aside  for 
a  day  or  two.  Tliis  will  renew  the  elasticity 
and  life  in  the  leather,  and  when  thus  used, 
upper  leather  will  seldom  crack  or  break. 

DonU  wash  harness  in  water  and  with  soap. 
No  harness  is  ever  so  soiled  that  a  damp 
sponge  will  not  remove  the  dirt.  When  har- 
ness loses  its  lustre  and  turns  brown,  which 
almost  any  leather  will  do  after  long  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  harness  should  be  given  a  new 
coat  of  erain-black.  Before  using  tJais  grain- 
black,  toe  orain  surface  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  wiui  potash  water  until  all  the  grease 
is  killed,  ana  iStBT  the  application  of  the 
grain-black,  oil  and  tallow  sLonid  be  applied 


to  the  surface.  This  will  not  only  "fasten  the 
color,"  but  make  the  leather  flexible.  Har- 
ness nrhich  is  grained  can  be  cleaned  with  kero- 
sene or  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  no  harm  will 
result  if  the  parts  affected  are  varnished  and 
oiled  immediately  afterward. 


AZTBAOTB  AJBTD  BIDFUBB. 


POOT  BOT  US  cows. 

I  saw  in  the  Fabxbb,  a  short  time  ago,  an  aiti- 
de  in  regard  to  foot  rot  in  cows,  and  as  I  have  a 
remedy  that  I  never  knew  to  fail,  I  will  give  it  to 
yon  for  publication,  hoping  that  every  one  that 
sees  it,  who  has  this  serious  trouble  with  canto 
will  try  it. 

I  taxe  one  strand  of  an  inch  rope,  make  It  as  plia- 
ble as  possible,  saturate  it  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine and  draw  it  back  and  forth  between  the  daws 
of  the  foot,  pulliDg  the  rope  at  the  same  time,  at 
each  end  toward  s  the  leg.  Then  apply  more  spirits 
of  turpentiue  to  the  foot.  One  or  two  applications 
has  always  eflteted  a  cure  for  me. 

H0RN-A.IL. 

Take  two  quarts  of  leaves  and  stems  of  worm 
wood,  pour  in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  it, 
and  let  it  steep  until  the  strength  is  extracted. 
Strain  and  boil  down  to  half  a  pint;  then  add 
one-third  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  or  sweet 
cream  enough  to  make  that  amount  of  butter,  and 
let  it  simmer  until  no  steam  will  arise;  then  strain, 
and  when  so  cool  that  it  will  not  bum,  tip  the 
cows  bead  so  that  one  ear  will  be  up,  and  turn  one 
tablespoonftil  into  the  ear ;  then  let  her  have  her 
head  to  shake,  after  which  do  the  same  with  the 
other  ear,  and  then  cut  off  the  tall  until  it  bleeds 
well.  One  or  two  such  applications  will  eftct  a 
cure  if  taken  in  season.  If  this  medicine  is  put  in 
a  bottle  and  corked  up  tigbt  it  will  keep  any 
length  of  time,  and  I  would  advise  every  one  that 
keeps  cows  to  have  it  on  hand.  Another  sure 
remedy  is  to  bore  the  horns  with  a  gimlet  and 
put  a  half  tablespoonfUl  of  pulverized  saltpetre  in 
each  horn.  Sometimes  I  have  effected  a  core 
when  I  saw  the  cow  as  soon  as  taken,  by  cutting  off 
the  tail  and  putting  spirits  of  tnrpeitine  J  ost  back  of 
of  the  horns. 

Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  83rmptoms  of 
horn-ail.  Animals  most  always  have  cold  boms, 
with  ears  inclined  to  lop  down.  Sometimes  they 
will  shiver  continually,  with  respiration  increased 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  their  breathing 
can  be  heard  several  rods.  Sometimes  thfsy  wiu 
be  so  costive  that  all  the  puigatlves  you  can  give 
will  not  cure ;  but  give  them  medicine  for  horn- 
ail,  and  they  are  soon  all  right.  At  other  times 
they  will  be  taken  scouring,  and  nothing  will  stop 
it  permanently  until  yon  treat  them  for  hom-iUl. 
If  the  hom-ail  is  tbs  cause  of  the  scouring  or  stop- 
page, you  cure  it,  and  the  bowels  will  rfgnlate 
themselves.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that 
all  cases  of  stoppage  or  scouring  arise  from  hom- 
alL  but  very  many  of  them  do. 

1  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  this 
disease,  and  am  confident  that  there  are  more 
cases  of  it  than  cattle  owners  think,  and  that  many 
cattle  are  treated  for  something  else,  when  horn- 
ail  is  the  main  disease. 

Try  the  remedies  above,  if  any  have  occasion, 
and  let  us  hear  of  the  result.  o.  ▲.  o. 

IVfitt  Acton,  JfoM.,  Feb,  14, 1870. 

BBMABXs.^Dr.  Dadd  was  veiy  severe  on  what 
he  called  the  barbarities  to  which  animals  were 
sul^ected  in  treatment  for  "hom-ail"  and  ''taO-ail.** 
He  says  that  so  flu*  m  he  knows  there  is  no  alia- 
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tkm  to  bora-All  in  may  of  the  standttrd  works  of 
English  or  French  TeteriMuiMu;  end  he  belleyee 
ttmt  in  ninety-nine  of  ft  hnndied  ceeee  of  alleged 
horn-eil  in  this  conntry,  the  trouble  Is  located  in 
some  other  part  of  the  system.  He  says  that  a 
derangement  of  the  diges^Te  organs  is  often  indi- 
cated by  cold  horns.  Oar  own  hands  and  feet  are 
often  cold  when  attacked  by  internal  disease. 
Shall  they  be  borsd  with  a  gimlet  ?  He  aeooants 
for  the  hollowness  of  tiie  horn  sometimes  foond 
by  boring,  by  saying,  that  in  aged  animals  the 
bony  stractnre  within  the  horn  often  collapses  or 
sfailiiksy  forming  a  cavity.  And  he  aceoonts  for 
Ae  matter  which  is  sometimes  let  out  by  the  gim- 
lety  by  sayiog  that  abscesses  sometimes  form  in 
the  ftontal  sinews,  resulting  flrom  common  catarrh 
or  *'hoose,"  which  woald  have  passed  off  at  the 
nostrils,  if  left  alone. 

In  relation  to  the  tall-ail,  and  to  the  practice  of 
mutilating  this  appendage  be  is  still  more  severe, 
and  onhesitatingly  pronounces  it  an  imaginary 
disease.  The  soft  space  at  the  termination  of  the 
bone  is  a  natural  growth,  evidently  intended  by 
nature  to  perfect  the  whip  with  which  the  animal 
drives  off  its  insect  tormentors. 

In  our  younger  days  we  had  a  cow  that  was 
doctored  by  a  professed  cattle  doctor,  who  first 
bored  her  horns,  and  then  cut  them  off.  Our 
experience  in  the  care  of  those  gimlet  holes  and 
stubs  was  such  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  recom- 
mend the  treatment  to  others. 

From  onr  knowledge  of  the  stmetnre  of  an  ani- 
mals head,  we  are  doubtfil  of  the  beneficial  effect 
on  a  diseased  horn  of  medicine  poured  into  the 


The  symptoms  mentioned  as  indicative  of  the 
horn-ail— costiveness,  looseness,  coldness  of  ex- 
tremities, labored  breathing,  &c ,— we  do  not  eon- 
alder  as  at  all  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  any  disease  in  the  horns  or  tail  of  an  animal. 

WEIGHT  OF  GOOD  AMD  FOOB  MILK. 

'Which  is  the  heaviest,  rich  milk.— that  which 
will  produce  the  most  butter  according  to  qaan- 
tit« ,— or  poor  milk  i  Bome  of  my  neighbors  have 
ezpressea  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know,  and  shonld  like  to  be  informed. 

HbmatoisM,  F<.,  Mmth,  1870.         O.  Ltmak. 

Bbicabxs.— The  books  toll  as  that  milk  is  a  lit- 
tle heavier  than  water.  If  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  weighs  1000,  (grains  or  ounces,)  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  will  vaiy  from  1025  to  1031.  But 
as  there  are  *^ugar  of  milk,"  "caseine,"  and  *'va- 
rions  salts,"  as  well  as  cream,  in  milk,  the  supe- 
rior density  of  milk  over  water  may  be  owing  to 
some  of  these  other  ingredients ;  as  we  must  con- 
clude from  the  feet  tliat  cream  rises  to  the  top  in- 
stead of  settlfaig  to  the  bottom,  that  it  is  Ughter 
than  milk ;  and  consequently  that  the  more  cream 
or  butter  there  is  in  the  milk  the  lighter  that  milk 
mnatlM.  When  milk  is  examined  with  a  micro- 
scope  litlie  globttlcs  of  Atty  matter  are  seen  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  wataiy  fluid  In  which 


th^are  suspended.  These  globules,  endoaedin 
a  thtai  membrane  whid>  must  be  broken  to  make 
butter,  oonstitnte  the  chief  portion  of  cream.  Mr. 
Flint  in  his  book  on  IftUbA  CotM  €md  Dairy  Farm- 
mg  gives  the  result  of  some  experiments  made  to 
test  the  weight  of  milk  and  cream  by  an  taiatm- 
ment  divided  into  degrees. 

Pare  milk  was  marked  •••••••• 1<K)^ 

Thin  cream M* 

The  first  pint  milked  from  a  native  oow .  #  •  «  •  .101* 

The  laBt  pint,  atrlpplngd,  from  same  oow 8S* 

The  milk  of  a  Jersey  60W OS* 

«       »     an  Ayrabireoow.  ......••.  .100* 

'<       «     a  Hereford  cow 106* 

M      («    DftTon  eow Ill* 

It  is  said  that  a  feedtaig  of  salt  given  to  a  oow 
will,  in  a  few  hours,  cause  the  specific  gravity  of 
her  milk  to  vary  fh>m  one  to  three  per  cent. 

In  this  connection  perhaps  the  fbllowing  table  of 
analyses  of  milk,  from  the  Ameriean  OyelopMKat 
will  be  of  interest. 

ConatiiuenU,           Cow,  Ass,  Ooat,  Ewe,  Woman, 

Water MSB  91.W  M.80    96.68       80  S» 

Butter 4,88  0  n  8.82     4.90        9.00 

-ngarof  milk  .  .  .    6.97  6.08  6.S8     6.C0        6  00 

Onselne  ind  albumen  8  80  1.89  4.68     4.60        900 

Various  ealU.  ...    O.ST  0.84  0.68     0.68        OJO 

Total  100.00    100.00    lOOjOO    100.60  lOO.CO 

COW  VILXINO  HSBSBLF. 

I  have  purchased  a  cow  that  is  *<too  well  edu- 
cated," haviiiff  acquired  sufilcient  knowledge  of 
that  sort  of  Tabor  familiarly  known  as  "doing 
chores,"  to  milk  herself. 

She  has  a  good  share  of  Aldemey  blood,  and  is 
a  valuable  animal,  and  I  wish  to  know  the  best 
method  of  curing  the  habit.  Slitting  the  end  of 
the  tongue  is  recommended,  and  although  a  little 
severe  at  first,  looks  to  me  to  be  less  so  **in  the 
long  run,"  than  wearing  a  double  collar  as  a  mus- 
zle  with  sharp  nails,  especially  in  fly  time.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  slitting  the  tongue  will  be 
attended  with  any  danger  firom  bleeding,  or  seri- 
ous inoonvenienoe  in  eating,  &c.,  &c.,  alto  how 
long  a  slit  to  make.  Wk.  F.  Bassbtt. 

HaimnorUon,  N.  /.,  Feb.  1, 1870. 

Bemabxs.— We  abhor  all  mutilations  of  this 
nature.  A  simple  strap  round  the  nose,  with 
pointo  in  it,  with  another  strap  buckled  on  top  of 
the  head,  has  always  answered  the  purpose  with 
us.  It  is  light,  does  not  prevent  bru^ng  off  flies, 
and  pricks  the  udder,  or  surrounding  parte  sufll- 
ciently  to  prevent  socking.  At  any  rate,  do  not 
*<slit  the  tongue.' 


t» 


PL0X7OHIKO  UNDEB  MANVBB. 

I  wish  to  inqufre  through  your  paper  the  best 
method  of  applying  green  manure  to  land  in- 
tended for  corn.  My  custom  has  been  to  spread 
the  manure  and  plough  in  about  seven  Inches  deep 
under  the  sod. 

Last  year  I  ploughed  the  land  in  autumn ;  be- 
fore planting  m  the  spring,  spread  the  manure  on 
top  of  the  furrow,  then  passed  over  the  fhrrows 
with  a  cultivator,  and  harvested  forty  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre.  Does  the  strength  of  the  manure 
pass  off  in  the  air,  or  is  it  absorbed  by  the  toil  ? 
And  will  it  benefit  fhture  crops  as  much  as  when 
turned  under  the  sod  ?  S.  F.  $hbimaii* 

£ast  Do9$r,  Vt^  Marchf  1870. 


BBicAXXB.-<*Tht  plan  of  spreading  groan 
wmmpoatkfb  sod,  Md  plfMMMig  it  uiier  tar 
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to  six  inches  deep,  li  a  oommon  one.  Bat  we  pre- 
fer the  mode  which  yon  adopted  in  applying  the 
mannre  to  the  fhrrow  and  working  it  under  a  lit- 
tle, uj  two  to  four  inches.  In  this  way,  there  is 
little  or  no  loes  by  evaporation  ftom  the  mi^are ; 
for  as  soon  as  fermentation  takes  place,  and  gases 
are  given  off,  they  are  taken  np  at  once  by  the  fine 
soil,  and  held  there  to  act  upon  other  matter  in 
the  soil,  and  eTcntnally  fted  the  plants. 

It  is  qalte  doabtfhl  whether  mannre  ploughed 
under  seven  inches  imparts  to  the  first  crop  any 
thing  like  its  full  power.  If  the  land  were  ploughed 
eight  inches  deep  the  succeeding  year,  and  thor- 
oughly mingled  with  the  soil  nearer  the  surface, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  considerable  service 
to  the  crops  growing  upon  It 

The  best  way  of  applyhig  manure  to  the  soil  is 
to  plough  it  under  in  its  flresh  state,  even  before  it 
cools,  if  that  were  practicable. 

KOV'BBAXaXQ  0OOBEBBBRIB8. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me 
why  my  gooseberries  don't  bear?  They  were 
taken  firom  a  pasture  five  or  six  years  ago,  and 
set  io  a  moist,  rich  soil,  Just  as  1  see  recommended 
by  Mr.  Fuller  in  the  last  Fajlmbb  ;  but  mine  have 
not  borne  a  single  berry  since  they  were  trans- 
planted, although  they  have  grown  very  thriflily 
and  blossomed  profusely  every  year.  The  blos- 
soms all  blight  and  fidl  off  before  the  firuit  sets. 

Alexandria,  N,  H.,  March,  1870.  i.  L.  p. 

Rbma&kb.— No,  we  cannot  tell.  Did  the  bushes 
bear  in  the  pasture,  where  you  found  them?  We 
can  recommend  one  that  totff  bear,— the  Mountain 
SeadUng.  It  grows  uprightly  five  or  six  feet,  is  a 
great  bearer,  does  not  mildew,  and  the  firuit  is  ex- 
cellent. We  have  raised  it  for  a  dosen  years,  and 
get  a  good  crop  sesry  year.  Smith's  Seedling, 
Houghton's  Seedling,  and  Downing's  Seedling  are 
said  to  be  good  varieties.  They  are  cheap,  and 
may  be  had  of  any  leading  nurseiymaa. 

It  is  important  to  observe  some  particular  points 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  gooseberry. 

1.  It  must  have  a  moist,  rich  wtAL. 

2.  Cultivate  it  hi  open  ground,  or  at  least,  not 
under  trees. 

8.  Prune  it  regularly  and  liberally  in  November. 
Allow  no  suckers  to  grow. 

4.  Thin  out  the  berries  when  they  get  to  the 
siie  of  small  peas,  if  you  mean  to  get  excellent 
fruit. 

ff.  Cultivate  carefhlly,  keeping  all  weeds  and 
grass  away  from  the  bushes. 

▲PPLB-TBBB  Lies. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Farm bb  tell  me  how  to 
to  drive  lice  from  apple-trees?  Last  season 
fruit  and  forest  trees  were  infested  by  worms* 
nests.  These  I  destroyed  as  well  as  I  could,  hut 
this  spring  those  trees  are  literally  covered  with 
lice.  J.  McAllistbb. 

£m,  IfoM.,  JforcA  7«  1870.    . 

Rbmabxs^— We  are  not  sure  wliat  insects  are 
alluded  to  by  our  correspondent.  By  worms 
nests,  we  presume  he  means  the  tent  caterpillar, 
and  by  Uee,  the  ^pie-bark  louia.   These  two  in- 


sects have  no  connection,  and  must  be  met  wtth 
difibrent  weapons.  If  it  is  the  bark-louse  that 
covers  the  twigs  of  your  trees,  you  have  a  hsurd 
customer.  If  the  trees  are  not  too  laige  the  lioe 
may  be  thinned  off  by  washing  the  limbs  witb  a 
composition  made  by  boiling  tobacco  in  lye  and 
then  stirring  in  soft  soap  that  was  made  cold  till  it 
will  work  like  paint.  Other  substaaces  have  alao 
been  used.  These  little  scales,  which  are  the 
dried  remains  of  the  mother  insect,  cover  e^gs 
which  will  hatch  out,  in  May  or  June,  little  white 
atomp,  almost  invieible  to  the  eye,  which  will  dif- 
ftise  themselves  over  the  tree,  suck  its  sap,  multi- 
ply and  perpetuate  their  species  until  the  tree  ia 
mined. 

HOOFING.— POTASH    TO    100  BTTSHBLS    OY  ASHX8  ? 
SAL-SODA,  TO  KILL  LIOB  OK  CATTLB. 

In  your  extract  firom  the  Countrv  GeniUman^  I 
find  Mr.  Neal's  roofing  consisted  of  coal  tar  mod 
road  dust.  What  khid  of  soU  produced  that  dnat  ? 
Would  common  sand  answer  that  purpose  ? 

How  many  pounds  of  potash  will  a  hundred 
bushels  of  ashes  make  ? 

I  find  sal-soda  will  kill  lice  on  cattle,  applied  In 
the  proportion  of  two  quarts  of  water  to  one  pound 
of  the  sal-soda,  and  it  is  harmless.  x«. 

)Vinehendon,  Ma$9^  Feb.,  1870. 

Rexaaks.— The  article  firom  the  Cauniry  Oan- 
Ueman,  in  relation  to  roofing,  was  copied  as  a  aug- 
gestion,  none  of  the  fluM  in  the  case  being  anown 
by  us.  A  fine  sand  might  answer  all  purposes. 
All  experiments  of  this  nature  should  be  made  in 
a  limited  and  inexpensive,  but  fUthfnl  manner,  as 
fiur  as  wego. 

The  number  of  pounds  of  potash  in  one  hundred 
bushels  of  ashes  would  vary  with  the  kind  of  wood, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  plants  grew, 
with  the  size  of  the  trees  and  season  when  tb^ 
were  cut,  and  especiaUy  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  wood  was  burnt.  If  burnt  in  a  com- 
mon fireplace,  there  would  be  a  larger  amount  of 
potash  in  the  ashes  than  if  the  wood  were  burned 
,  in  the  fierce  heat  under  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive. 

As  a  general  rule  and  one  sufiiciently  near,  per- 
haps, for  agricultural  purposes— we  can  allow  firom 
five  to  eeven  pounds  of  potash  for  every  100  pounds 
of  clean  wood  aUies. 


WHBAT.—KUTD— AMOUNT  OV  BBBD— WHBir  TO 
BOW— PBBPABATION  OF  SOIL  AND  BBBD. 

I  am  about  to  sow  a  piece  of  ground  to  wheat, 
bat  being  a  novice  in  the  basiness,  I  write  to  you 
for  information.  My  ground  Is  a  clay  loam,  well 
drained,  naturally,  and  woald  produce  fifty  bush- 
els of  com  to  the  acre.  What  kind  of  wheat  shall 
I  sow  to  make  nice  fiour  ?  How  much  per  acre, 
and  when  ?  And  how  prepare  the  ground  ana 
seed  ?   The  land  was  planted  last  year  to  potatoes. 

Thbo.  O.  Lincoln. 

Tamiton,  Maae,,  March,  1870. 

Bbkabxb.— There  are  several  kinds  of  spring 
wheat,  the  Turiiey.  Italian,  Black  Sea  and  others. 
Which  is  best  we  are  not  able  to  say.  The  amount 
used  by  good  fiumers  is  firom  four  peeks  to  ^eif^ 
or  nine  pecks  per  acre.  Abonta  bushel  and  a  half 
is  pretty  near  the 
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Mtke  the  ground  mellow  1^  ploa^lng  and 
mtsimff  as  mnch  as  possible,  and  sow  as  early  in 
April  as  the  soil  will  permit.  Mnch  depends  on 
early  sowing.  Soak  the  seed  o^rer  night  In  brine 
of  moderate  strength. 

OU>  HOUSB  FLASTBB— PITOK  PHTB  PIKS. 

Please  inibrm  me  if  old  house  plaster  is  of  any 
QBcas  a  mlmare  for  ftnit  trees  or  grass  lands ;  also 
if  pitch  pine  pins  are  of  any  nre  for  a  manure  ? 

LiUUtoH,  N.  H.,  Feb,  20, 1870.     Subsobibbb. 

Rbm A.BXS.— Old  honse  plaster  is  qaite  yalnable. 
Hake  it  fine  by  pounding,  and  try  some  experi- 
ments with  it  on  grass  land,  and  about  fhilt  trees. 

The  leaves  of  pine  trees  are  valuable  as  manure, 
when  they  are  completely  decomposed.  TJiied  in 
moderate  quantities  as  a  bedding  for  stock,  they 
wonld  subserve  two  or  three  useful  purposes.  The 
cattle  would  lie  easier;  the  leaves  would  act  as  an 
absorbent,  and  when  rotted  would  be  nsefhl  as 
manure. 

PSBDUIO    BBSS.— WINDOW    7ABM.— POTATO    BALL 

8BBD. 

There  are  many  bees  kept  In  this  section,  and 
nearly  all  that  have  not  been  fed  are  dead.  I 
think  ours  do  as  well  fed  on  sugar  as  honey.  To 
teed  them  on  top  of  a  hive,  put  a  box  on  without 
top  or  bottom  in  it,  about  as  large  squara  as  ihe 
hive  and  six  inches  deep;  over  this  put  a  wire 
screen  the  bees  cannot  get  through.  Put  sugar 
in  an  earthen  bowl  (never  use  a  tin  dish)  and  pour 
hot  water  to  it,  making  a  thick  syrup;  let  it 
stand  till  cool  and  the  undissolved  sugar  has  set- 
tled. Fill  a  piece  of  comb  with  the  syrap  and 
place  it  in  the  box,— putting  a  little  rye  meal  in 
the  box. 

This  wire  screen  allows  von  to  see  when  the 
bees  need  fted,  and  also  allows  the  vapor  ftom 
the  bees  to  escape.  A  tight  box  on  the  top  of  the 
hive  confines  the  vapor  and  it  condenses  on  the 
feed  and  renders  it  poisonous.  I  dislike  glass  in  a 
hive  on  account  of  the  vapors  condensing  upon  it. 

The  late  warm,  sunny  days  have  given  my  win- 
dow potato  field  a  start.  The  earth  begins  to  crack 
open,  and  I  can  peak  into  the  hills,  and  see  pota- 
toes about  the  siae  of  large  peas.  I  have  lately 
hourd  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes  being  sold  for 
fcorqr  and  fifty  dollars  for  one  potato.  Wonder  if 
any  of  these  will  prove  of  a  stamp  to  bring  these 
prices?  All  who  see  my  new  arrangement  for 
plant  boxes  want  them,  and  since  writing  my  for- 
mer letter  I  have  concluded  to  apply  for  a  patent 
on  them,  and  am  making  arrangements  to  manu 
factnre  them  to  sell. 

I  saved  quite  a  lot  of  potato  ball  seeds,  and  will 
sell  them  for  twenty  cents  a  paper.  I  have  lately 
been  in  Grafton  County,  N.  H.,  and  find  potatoes 
badly  affected  by  the  dry  rot.  People  who  have 
raisea  the  Early  Rose  here  speak  veiy  highly  of 
them.  He  who  originates  a  superior  variety  bene- 
fits the  country.  B.  Livbbmobb. 

HarOand,  Vt.,  March  14, 1870. 


ooBN  OROwnro  iir  Illinois. 

Your  promise  of  "open  ear$."  induces  me  to  go 
much  more  ftUy  into  details  than  I  had  intended. 

After  securing  proof  seed  corn,  the  next  impor- 
tant consideration  to  obtain  a  large  yield  of  Indian 
corn  is  to  thoroughly  prepara  the  ground— pulver- 
ising it  three  or  four  inches  deep.  It  has  been 
found  when  both  soil  and  subsoil  are  quite  dayev, 
that  deep  fall  ploughing  Is  decidedly  better  for  the 
com  crop  than  spring  pionghlng. 


The  desirable  quantity  of  compost  maanra  hav- 
ing been  ploughed  under  in  the  autumn,  or  dis- 
tributed on  the  ploughed  ground,  during  the  Fin- 
ter,  move  the  cultivator  about  the  first  of  Mav,— 
set  to  run  four  or  more  inches  deep— and  with  a 
rightly  constructed  implement,  a  yoke  of  good 
oxen,  led  by  a  span  of  good  horses  or  mules,  can 
well  cultivate  twenty  acres  a  day.  If  many  clods 
or  lumps  remain,  a  heavy  roller  is  the  next  desir- 
able implement,  to  be  followed  l^  the  many-tooihed 
harrows.  Such  a  team  can  well  drag  over  the 
ground  harrows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide.  In 
about  a  week  further  pulverize  the  ground  with 
similar  implements.  But  if  clods  are  no  longer 
visible,  it  may  be  expedient  to  dispense  with  other 
implements  than  the  harrow.  Let  the  ground  be 
well  stirred  weekly,  till  past  the  middle  of  May. 
in  latitude  420. 

Experiments  have  been  made  that  show  that 
seed  corn  will  rot  in  the  ground,  rather  than  ger- 
minate and  grow,  when  the  temperature,  where  it 
is  deposited,  is  below  58^  of  Fahrenheit  thermom- 
eter. But  many  weed  seeds  will  sprout  and  grow 
luxuriantly  below  50^  No  advantage  can  be  de- 
rived by  having  corn  planted  mora  than  six  days 
before  the  plants  appear— even  when  covered  tiiree 
or  four  Inches  deep.  Tet,  one  of  the  well-to-do 
farmers  of  our  county  told  me  that  in  the  spring 
of  1867,  his  seed  corn  lay  in  the  ground  five  weeks 
before  it  came  up.  It  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
sight  in  Illinois  to  see  weeds  in  the  corn  hills 
higher  than  the  ears  of  com.  In  proof  of  bad  man- 
agement, many  growers  of  corn  here  do  not  har- 
vest some  8eaM>ns  one-ibnrth  as  much  sound  corn 
per  acre,  as  do  some  of  their  neighbors,  ftom  lands 
originally  of  like  quality. 

Most  western  farmers  think  it  does  not  pay  to 
hoe  com.  For  myself,  I  wonld  not  give  the  best 
hand  I  ever  had  in  my  employ,  his  board  to  hoe 
corn  for  me,— provided  I  have  had  the  manage- 
ir.ent  of  the  field  two  years.  Yet,  the  weeds  in 
some  good  decree  must  be  subdued. 

Roekford,  III,,  F^.,  1870.  J.  Wbldok. 


DBSTBOTUfG  HABDHAOK- BBOLAIMIHO  A  SWAMP. 

I  wish  to  inquira  if  thera  Is  any  other  way  to 
destroy  this  bush  than  by  grubbing  them  up? 
Here  in  western  Berkshire  county  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land  overrun  with  it.  The  bushes 
get  so  thick  that  they  run  out  the  grass. 

Much  of  our  land  would  make  good  meadow  if 
it  was  drained.  The  muck  would  pay  for  digging 
to  put  in  the  yard  and  mix  with  yard  manure.  I 
think  there  is  too  little  attention  paid  to  reclaim- 
log  land.  I  had  about  sixty  acres  swamp  pasture. 
I  drained  it,  dug  the  stumps  out,  and  have  got  the 
most  of  it  seeded  so  as  to  mow  well  with  the  mow- 
ing machine.  One  crop  of  the  hay  now  will  pay 
for  all  I  expended  upon  it.         J.  MoAllistbb. 

Lee,  Mast.,  March  7, 1870. 


HBNS  PULL  WOOL  TO  GBT  THB  TICKS. 

Having  had  some  experience  In  raising  sheep 
and  hens,  I  would  say  to  Mr.  N.  Granger,  of  Ran- 
dolph, Vt.,  that  his  hens  were  after  the  ticks  on 
his  sheep  instead  of  the  wool.  One  day  I  noticed 
that  my  nens  were  apparently  busy  In  pulling  the 
wool  firom  my  sheep.  On  closer  examination,  I 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  wool,  but  the  ticks 
that  crawled  out  near  the  surface  of  the  fleece,  that 
they  wanted.  Finding  that  there  were  many  ticks 
on  my  sheep,  I  steeped  one  pound  of  tobacco 
leaves  to  one  pail  of  water,  and  dipped  my  lambs 
in  this  solution,  and  let  them  run  with  the  flock 
to  rab  the  Ive  on  the  other  sheep,  and  in  a  few 
days  not  a  tick  coiQd  be  seen.  As  wool  is  in  such 
active  demand,  we  onght  to  save  It  all,  and  I  think 
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if  Mend  GreDger  will  try  the  abonre  remedy,  he 
will  save  his  wool  withoat  dentrojing  hU  hens. 
Mas$acku$eUi,  March  7, 1870.  a.  b. 


ANTHRAOITB  COAL  ASHES. 

Do  you  consider  anthracite  coal  ashes  of  any 
▼alae  on  any  kind  of  land }  From  my  experience 
last  year  and  year  before,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  ranch  more  value  in  it  than  most  people 
give  it  credit  for.  a.  o.  p. 

Peahodyy  Mate^t  Feb..,  1870. 

Bbmabks.— This  question  makes  Its  appear- 
ance in  Bgricultural  papers  abont  as  regularly  as 
the  seasons  revolve.  We  have  known  coal  ashes 
to  be  put  aronnd  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  grass,  and  we  have  known  of  its  being  put  upon 
the  ground  to  make  grass  grow.  We  know  of  a 
grape  grower  on  light  soil  who  regards  it  as  a 
most  valuable  article,  and  we  have  seen  a  practi- 
cal farmer  who  was  loading  manure  from  a  yard 
refase  to  accept  a  pile  of  coal  ashes  that  laid  close 
by,  on  condition  of  carrying  it  off.  Our  answer 
to  your  question,  which  we  are  glad  is  not  more 
specific  and  particular,  is  in  the  affirmative.  We 
"do  consider  coal  ashes  of  some  value  on  some 
kinds  of  land."  And  now,  may  we  in  turn,  ask 
yon  for  a  statement  of  that  experience  which  has 
convinced  yon  that  "there  is  much  more  value  in 
it  than  most  people  give  it  credit  for  ?*'  And  in 
the  meantime  we  publish  on  another  pege  an 
article  upon  the  subject  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson, 
author  of  Eow  Plantt  Orow,  Hew  PlarUt  Feed^  &c., 
which  you  will  thank  us  for  copying.  ' 


PBIOE  or  BBE7. 

In  the  comments  of  your  cattle  market  reporter 
last  week  on  the  failure  of  certain  Brighton 
butchers,  the  fact  that  they  paid  too  much  for 
rattle  was  snggested  as  one  cause  for  their  lopses. 
Now  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  why  should  they 
pay  present  prices?  The  weekly  reports  show 
that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  cattle,  for  the  number 
increases  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year.  When  gold  was  280  that  was  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  high  prices.  Gold  is  down,  fl  >ur,  wc-ol, 
butter,  &c.,  &c.,  are  lower,  and  why  should  beef 
bo  kept  at  war  prices  ?  It  Is  nothing  less  than  ex- 
tortion, and  ought  not  to  be  sustained.  If  butch- 
ers would  make  up  their  minds  to  settle  back  on 
prices,  drovers  would  buy  for  less  or  not  at  all, 
and  though  farmers  might  groan  for  awhile,  why 
should  not  they,  as  well  as  others,  share  in  the 
loss  consequent  on  peace  prices?  Tde  people 
Justly  demand  beef  at  lower  prices,  and  if  any 
body  knows  of  any  good  reasons  why  they  should 
not  have  it,  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  see  a 
statement  of  them.  o.  l.  s. 

MorUpeiier,  Vt.,  March  17, 1870. 

Remarks. — Our  correspondent  assumes  that 
butchers  are  now  paying  "war  prices"  for  cattle. 
Do  facts  justify  this  assumption?  For  a  time 
daring  the  war  the  best  cattle  were  sold  at  Brigh- 
ton market  for  20  cents  per  pound  on  dressed 
weight;  last  week  the  highest  figures  reached  for 
the  choicest  animals  from  the  River  feeders  were 
13^0  per  pound,— and  but  very  few  over  13  cents. 
Really,  therefore,  present  prices  are  equal  to  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  highest  war  prio«  I 


As  to  the  abundance  of  supply.    A  few  yean 
ago— say  thirty-five  or  forty— the  farmers  of  New 
Rnglaad,  besides  supplying^  their  own  home  mar- 
ket, raised  large  narabers  of  eattte  which  wer« 
sold  to  the  "packers,"  and  when  barreled  up  con- 
stituted one  of  the  staple  articles  of  New  England 
"export."    The  prices  obtained  by  the  fiyrmers 
were  low— gloriously  low,  perhaps  «•€.  L.  8."  and  his 
Ariends  "the  people"  would  say.    Bat  what  was  the 
result  ?    The  boys  who  helped  raise  these  cattle— 
probably  *'C.  L.  S."  was  one  of  them— left  their 
fathers'  flocks  on  the  "Grampian"  and  all  other 
hills,    for   more  lucrative    employments.     And 
drovers  have  been  obliged  to  follow  the  star  of 
empire  westward  to  meet  the  cattle  raisers,  until 
the  "long  horns"  from  Texas  and  from  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  Cherokees  fill  the  sale  pens  of 
Brighton  market,  and  their  beef  is  eaten  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  1    According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  while 
the  population  of  the   Northern  and  Southern 
States  increased  33  per  cent.,  in  ten  years,  cattle 
decreased  20  per  cent.    Last  year  over  two-thirds 
of  all  the  cattle  at  Cambridge  and  Brighton  were 
Western,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  more  cattle 
were  shipped  East  fh>m  Albany  for  butchers  In 
the  Western  part  of  Masschusetts  and  in  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island,  which  did  not  come  to 
Brighton,  than  there  were  New  England  cattle  at 
market. 

In  these  facts  our  correspondent  may  be  nnable 
to  see  any  good  reason  why  the  demand  for  cheap 
beef  should  not  be  granted ;  but  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  beef  trade— to  only  a  few  of 
which  we  have  alluded,— we  would  recommend 
batchers  to  adopt  some  other  course  than  that. of 
"&(^ttling  back  on  prices,"  if  they  would  avoid  the 
"extortion"  to  which  they  are  now  subjected. 

Our  first  suggestion  to  the  abused  batchers  and 
consumers  would  be  to  "settle  back  on"  some 
farm  and,  though  they  "might  groan  for  a  while," 
raise  their  own  ramps  and  sirloins. 

This  failing,  why  not  adopt  some  snbstftitute 
for  beef  ?  The  Utioa  Herald,  long  the  organ  of  the 
dairymen,  recommends  cheese  as  a  substitnte  for 
beef,  and  hints  at  the  use  of  horse-flesh.  It  says: 
If  beef  continues  to  remain  as  high  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  days  when  the  oow  jumped  over  the 
moon,  and  if  the  supply  continues  to  fall  far  short 
of  the  demand,  we  mast  of  necessity  be  on  the 
look-out  for  a  substitute.  We  are  not  of  those 
hideously  under-delicate  people  who  advocate 
hippophagy.  We  would  starve  first!  But  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  such  extreme  measure. 
Doubtless  one  cause  of  the  extraordinary  decrease 
in  beef  cattle  is  owing  to  the  rapid  extension  cf 
dairy  farming.  The  manufacture  and  consump- 
tion of  cheese  is  increasing  far  ooore  rapidly  than 
the  decrease  in  the  raisiog  and  consumption  of 
beef.  As  an  article  of  food  it  is  gaining  popu- 
larity with  equal  rapidity.  Will  it  ever  becume  a 
substitute  for  beef?  It  is  healthy,  it  is  more  nu- 
tritious, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  future  it  will  be  vastly  cheaper.  Noiens 
9olent  we  may  yet  eot  cheese  instead  of  beef;  but 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  cheese  is  undoubtedly 
to  considerable  extent  a  aatlsfactaiy  snbetiAte* 
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With  a  iiiggefltion  iW>m  an  English  paper  of 
good  repQte  among  flinnen— the  Mark  Lam  Bx- 
IMVM,— we  leare  '*C.  L.  8.",  and  all  who  snAir 
fhnn  the  extortionate  prices  of  beef,  to  "settle 
tack"  on  whicherer  dilemma  they  may  choose : — 


We  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  rats,  bnt  we  do  of 
pigs,  and  yet  pigs  are  among  the  dirtiest  feeding 
animals  of  the  whole  creation.  Most  people  are 
food  of  ham,  roast  pork,  sansages,  &c.,  the  flesh 
ofawell-l^dplg.  And  why  should  not  the  flesh 
of  a  good  fac,  com  fed  rat  be  palatable  and  good 
meat?  Who  has  ever  seen  a  ftesh  skinned  rat 
without  remarking  on  the  delicate  looking  nature 
of  the  flesh  ?  We  certainly  hare  never  tasted  it— 
indeed  should  require  some  very  strong  testimony 
as  to  its  flavor  before  doing  so ;  and  yet  one  can- 
not help  thinking  that  a  nice,  plump  young  rat, 
fHed  or  roasted,  and  berred  up  with  good  gravy 
and  other  condiments,  would  make  a  very  deli- 
diMa  dish. 


LAHPAS— H0B8S  DI8TBMPBB. 

As  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Fabmer,  I  wish  to 
faiquire,  1.  The  bess  way  to  treat  colts  that  are 
troubled  with  lampas  ?  Should  burning  ever  be 
resorted  to  ?  2.  The  best  way  to  treat  horse  dis- 
temper or  horse  all  ?  Jason  Powb&s. 

West  BurhBy  Vt.,  March,  1870. 

BBxaBKs.— Zam/Nifl  is  a  term  used  to  signify  a 
tnmeitietloQ  or  swelling  of  some  of  the  lowest 
ridges  or  bars  of  the  palate,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  nippers.  It  may  arise  flrom  a  variety  of 
canses.  In  colts  it  is  caused  by  e<mff6ation,  or  an 
excess  of  blood  in  the  part,  in  consequence  of  local 
Irritation  flrom  teething. 

Sponge  the  parts  afllicted  three  or  four  times  a 
day  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  or  an  infusion 
of  witch  hazel,  bayberry  bark,  or  some  other  as- 
tringent; and  if  the  swelling  does  not  subside 
speedily,  make  a  few  slight  incisions  across  the 
bars  with  a  sharp  knifb.  Burning  should  never 
be  resorted  to. 

If  by  iu)r$e  distemper,  firiend  Powers  means  the 
febrile  disease  of  horses  associated  with  the  for- 
mation of  matter  between  the  Jaws  and'abont  the 
throat,  and.which  by  some  writera  is  called  epi^ 
detmie  catarrh  or  influenza,  and  by  others  stranglea, 
the  best  treatment  consists  in  applying  large,  soft 
and  warm  poultices  to  tiie  swellings  beneath  the 
jaws,  and  steaming  the  nostrils  two  or  three  times 
a  day  with  vapor  flrom  boiling  water.  As  soon  as 
the  swellings  become  soft  by  the  accumulation  of 
matter,  they  should  be  freely  opened  with  a  knife 
or  lancet.  Laxative  or  loosening  medicines  may 
be  given  if  need  be,  bnt  nothing  should  be  done 
to  reduce  the  animal's  strength.  The  food  should 
be  boiled  oats  or  barley,  or  soft  mashes  of  wheaten 
bread,  brown  bread,  &c.  If  thereii  reason  to  fear 
that  the  disease  has  been  communicated  by  con- 
tagion, separate  the  healthy  firom  the  diseased  an- 
imals, secure  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation, 
and  wash  the  mangers  and  parts  contignous  with 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  carbolic  soap. 

7XLM  OV  THS  VTB. 

I  would  like  to  inqoke  through  the  eolnmns  of 
the  Fabmbb  for  a  remedy  that  will  remove  a  film 


from  a  creature's  eye.  Have  used  tobacco  Juice 
and  fine  salt  with  no  good  efl^ect.  The  injary  is 
recent  and  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  a  blow 
of  some  kind.  A  Subscbibbb. 

IVaHe/Seld,  Vt,  Feb.S,  1870. 

Bbxabxs. — ^Ponnd  and  rub  alum  into  a  powder, 
making  it  as  flne  as  flour.  Fill  a  common  goose 
quill  partly  full  with  it,  and  firom  that  blow  it  into 
the  eye.  But  ifthe  eye  is  bruised  by  a  blow,  that 
is  another  matter,  and  the  alum  would  probably 
do  no  good. 

Bt7VOHB8  OH  THB  WBCK  AND  BACK  OV  AN  OX. 

Last  spring  one  of  my  oxen  that  had  been  tied 
next  to  a  flurrow  cow.  In  the  stable,  and  kept 
near  her  much  of  the  time  wnen  they  were 
in  the  yard,  was  troubled  with  hard  bunches 
and  scales  all  over  his  neck  and  back,  which  itched 
badly.  I  gave  him  saltpetre,  &c.,  bnt  nothing 
helped  him  till  he  was  bled,  when  he  apparently 
got  well  and  did  well  through  the  whole  season. 
This  spring  his  ekin  is  in  the  same  conditloa 
again.  As  it  is  too  early  to  bleed  him,  can  you 
sugi^est  some  other  remedy  that  can  be  applied  now  ? 

Do  yon  consider  it  hurtful  to  a  horse  to  eat 
meadow  bay,*-not  living  upon  it  entirely,  bat 
picking  over  the  orts  left  by  the  cattle  ?    J.  b.  b. 

Tuftonboro\  N,  H„  March,  1870. 

Rbmabxs.— IfitwiUbe  a  good  thing  to  bleed 
your  ox  at  all,  we  cannot  see  any  good  reason  why 
he  may  not  have  his  blood  ehed  at  one  season  of 
the  year  as  well  as  at  another.  But  we  believe 
there  is  a  better  way ;  and  would  advise  yon  to 
fbed  him  plenty  of  carrots,  turnips,  or  potatoes,— 
carrots  are  the  best ;  wash  him  all  over  with  warm 
soi^suds  once  a  day ;  card  him  well  twice  a  day ; 
and  give  him,  once  a  day,  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
powder  composed  of  sulphur  two  parts,  cream  of 
tartar  two  parts,  and  saltpetre  one  part ;  or,  if  you 
prefer,  give  him  a  tablespoonfhl  of  epsom  salts 
every  day,  instead  of  the  powder. 

We  should  not  suppose  it  would  hurt  a  hone  to 
eat  what  he  would  of  meadow  hay  or  orts,  if  he 
was  not  starved  to  it 

BLIND  BTAOOBBS  IN  HOGS. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  will  cure  the  blind 
staggers  in  hof?s,  and  what  is  the  cause  ? 
Becket,  Maes,,  March,  1870.  P.  Wilson. 

BsicABKB.— To  know  what  will  cure  blind* etag- 
gere  in  hogfl,  we  should  Jint  know  something  of 
the  cause  that  has  produced  the  afi'ection ;  for  that 
disease,  like  many  others,  Is  not  always  the  efl'ect 
of  one  and  tbe  same  cause. 

If  the  animal  is  constipated,  physic  him  with 
sulphur,  or  with  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar.  If 
the  pores  of  the  skin  are  closed  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  dirt,  wash  him  with  warm  soap  suds  and 
keep  him  clean.  If  the  natural  issues  on  the  fore 
legs  are  closed,  open  them  by  washing  and  rubbing. 
If  he  is  too  fat  and  plethoric,  like  some  men  and 
women,  physic  him  and  give  him  less  food.  Very 
fat  men  and  women,  are  diseased  men  and  women, 
and  are  very  liable  to  have  vertigo,  which  is  bnt 
another  name  for  "blind  staggen ;"  and  vertigo  is 
a  premonitory  symptom  of  apoplexy.  As  with 
men  and  women,  so  with  hogt. 
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BUBAL      ABCHITECTTTBE. 

BT  QUO.  B.  BABJTBT,  Cold  SpHtip,  IT.  Y. 

DXHIONED  AND  ZN^aRdVED  EXFHBSSLT  FOB  THE  NEW  laSQI^ASD  TASHXR. 


So,  8.-  -DXBION   FOB  J 


ntBsroH  Boor  ootiaqd. 


This  deitgn  representa  in  ecoDomical  cot- 
tage, umple  in  cbtu«cter  and  compact  in  plan, 
and  saitable  for  a  moderate  sized  aaburban 
lot.  It  is  in  the  modem  French  ityle,  de- 
bigned  to  be  coiwtracted  of  wood,  raited  od  a 
banking  or  t«rrace  and  baring  a  tplit  granite 
anderpinning  all  around  it,  abont  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  high.  The  frame  reats  upon 
the  nnderpinniDg,  and  is  covered  on  the  oat- 
aide  with  matched  boards  and  clapboards. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  the  same  and  shin- 
gled— bodi  apper  and  lower  [utch. 

The  eaves  are  ili^tlf  carved  where  they 
project  beyond  the  walls  and 


with  a  row  of  small  blocki  or  brackets  placed 
close  together,  as  shown  in  the  pictare. 

The  plan  ia  m  follow!  :— 

A  ie  a  veranda  seven  foet  wide,  extending 
along  a  part  of  the  front  of  the  bouse.  B  ia 
the  hall,  which  meaaurea  aeven  feet  hj  nine- 
teen, and  contains  the  staircaae  to  the  second 
stiiry,  noder  which  is  the  flight  to  the  cellar. 
C  it  the  parlor,  fourteen  b;  nineteen,  having 
two  doors  opening  into  the  hall,  and  three 
windowi-^tne  of  which — that  at  the  rear,  nut^ 
be  omitted  to  ^ve  place  for  a  piano  if  thought 
desirable,  as  two  windows  will  amplj  11^  the 
room.    D  is  a  nUing-rocMn  or  librarj,  four- 
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teen  hj  fifteen,  ud  E  ia  k  dining-room  of  the 
niDB  dimenrioDt.  Both  of  these  roonu  open 
from  tbe  hftU  on  the  left.  F  ia  a  anull  puiti7 
M  puMtge  to  tbe  kitchen.  It  is  £tt«d  up 
with  ibelraa  for  chins  on  either  lide.  The 
kitchen  is  twelve  by  fifteen,  ud  has  a  store 
room  marked  G,  and  an  enlij  H,  leading  to 
tbe  yard,  which  entrj  alao  commanicates  with 
the  front  hall. 

Tbe  cellar  extends  nnder  the  main  house, 
bat  not  nnder  the  kitchen  wing,  and  has  an 
entrance  directly  from  the  yard,  nnder  the 
back  steps. 

ne  second  story  has  fonr  pleasant  cham- 
ben,  B,  C,  D  and  H,  and  seven  closets,  five 
of  wluch  are  veiy  large.  A  is  the  main  hall 
and  K  is  tbe  passage  to  Ao  chamber  over  the 
kitdxai.  Both  storie*  finish  nine  and  a  half 
feet  high  in  the  dear.  The  interior  walls 
snd  ceilings  are  Utbed  and  plastered  and  the 
wood  finish  is  all  of  pine  oiled.  There  are 
three  dnnutey  stacks,  so  that  every  room  has 
means  of  hea&ig.  In  tmth,  every  room 
ibonld  have  an  open  fireplace,  and  in  bontea 
iriiich  we  design  for  the  part  of  the  conntay 
whore  we  now  write,  we  always  provide  them, 
being  conridered  abwlnte  necenitiea  botb  for 


comfort  and  health,  and  paiticnlariy  in  the 
sleeping  rooms,  which  at  night  are  nsnally 
kept  shnt  almost  airtight  in  every  other  re- 

This  house  wonld  cost  abont  f  3500. 
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For  tike  New  Sngland  Fanner, 
TSO  FIiOWSB    GABDinr  VOB    APRIL. 

April,  the  second  spriDg  month,  is  now  with 
us,— 

"The  month  of  showers. 
The  month  of  flowers, 
The  month  that  cheers, 
The  month  of  tears,'' 

As  the  old  rhyme  runs.  March  was  true  to  her 
proverbs,  and  gave  us  a  taste  of  December 
and  January  combined,  but  we  hope  for  better 
things  in  this  month.  New  England  is  so  far 
'  'left  out  in  the  cold,^^  that  we  cannot  do  much 
gardening  in  the  open  air  at  this  season ;  but 
we  can  purchase  our  seeds  and  plant  many  of 
them  in  boxes,  in-doors. 

An  upper  chamber,  where  the  sun  lies  warm 
most  of  the  day,  can  be  improvised  into  a 
miniature  green  house.  If  it  has  a  dormer 
window  in  the  roof,  so  much  the  better ;  place 
an  old  table  directly  under  it,  and  set  your 
boxes  upon  it. 

The  soil  for  these  boxes  can  be  dug  up 
from  the  richest  parts  of  the  garden,  and 
baked  in  old  pans  or  boxes  in  the  oven  till  it 
is  thoroughly  heated  through.  This  process 
kills  all  the  minute  worms  and  larvae,  renders 
the  soil  friable  and  loose,  and  makes  it  desir- 
able for  seed  planting.  One- third  of  scouring 
sand,  to  two-thirds  of  garden  loam  is  a  good 
mixture  for  such  purposes.  We  listen  yearly 
to  complaints  that  the  seedsmen  '*Do  not  sell 
fresh  seeds;  their  seeds  will  not  grow,  etc., 
etc."  You  must  learn  how  to  plant  before 
you  indulge  in  murmurings  and  complaints. 
When  >our  soil  is  prepared, — and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  sift  the  earth,  for  then  there 
are  no  lumps  to  stiQe  the  young  life  cf  the 
seed, — fill  the  boxes.  Old  raisin  and  cigar 
boxes  are  the  easiest  to  handle ;  but  starch 
and  soap  boxes  will  hold  the  most  seeds.  Fill 
them  up  to  the  top  with  the  baked  earth; 
press  down  the  soil  firmly  with  a  trowel  or  the 
lingers ;  and  sprinkle  the  seeds  sparsdy  over 
the  place  thus  made  ready.  If  the  seeds  are 
very  small  like  Petunias,  Lobeliaa  and  Por- 
iuldca,  pressing  them  into  the  soil  with  the 
hand  will  cover  them  sufficiently.  More  than 
half  the  failures  to  germinate  these  seeds, 
arise  from  too  deep  planting.  Tiny,  little 
mites,  tf^ey  cannot  grow  if  covered  half  an 
inch  deep  with  soil.  Sweet  Peas,  Tropceolums 
and  seedd  similarly  sized,  should  be  planted 
an  inch  deep, — ^the  former  flourish  better  if 
sown  three  inches  in  depth ;  and  they  can  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  admits  of  a  bed 
being  dug  for  them.  If  planted  early  in  this 
month  they  will  bloom  early  in  June.  Eight 
weeks  from  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown,  will 
often  be  time  enough  to  produce  the  sweetest 
of  sweet  flowers.  They  make  a  beautiful 
hedge  to  a  garden  and  will  protect  more  ten- 
der flowers  from  the  cold  wmds.  Frost  does 
not  often  injure  them.  The  new  varietiea  are 
exquisite.    The  scarlet  and  white  are  great 


additions  to  every  garden.    None  of  us  can 
have  too  many  Sweet  Peas, 

But  to  our  planting.  Sand  is  a  great  <2es»- 
deratum  in  seed  planting.  It  is  the  lightest 
covering  we  can  procure ;  it  attracts  the  sun ; 
stimulates  the  growth,  and  no  one  can^  raise 
either  cuttings  or  seeds  in  perfection  without 
its  aid.  A  pan  of  it  well  warmed,  must  be 
placed  beside  us,  and  be  used  to  cover  all  the 
seeds  we  plant.  Asters,  Balsams,  Zinnias, 
and  all  our  pets  must  be  planted  under  $and. 
The  three  flowers  named  above  should  be 
planted  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  When 
all  our  desirable  seeds  are  stowed  away,  re- 
serving from  each  paper  about  one>third  of 
its  contents  to  plant  in  the  open  ground,  for  a 
succession  of  flowers,  we  must  sprinkle  the 
surface  thoroughly.  If  there  is  not  a  fine 
nose  watering  pot  at  hand,  we  can  improvise 
a  summer  shower  with  the  aid  of  a  small  hand 
broom,  dipped  in  quite  warm  water.  The 
warm  water  must  be  daily  used ;  one  waters 
ing  with  cold  water  from  pump  or  aqueduct 
might  kill  the  life  of  young  seedlings.  When 
the  boxes  are  all  watered,  old  pieces  of  flannel 
or  cotton  flannel  dipped  in  hot  water  should 
be  tightly  pressed  over  the  surface  of  them, 
and  water  the  seeds  through  the  cloths  until 
they  begin  to  germinate.  If  the  seeds  are 
very  rare,  cut  holes  for  each  tiny  leaflet,  and 
keep  the  flannels  on  until  all  are  started.  Bj 
this  process  the  most  difficult  seeds  can  be 
forced.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  a  hot  bed,  and 
little  fault  will  be  found  with  the  seedsmen,  if 
our  readers  adhere  strictly  to  our  directions. 

Now  our  seeds  are  planted,  and  many  of 
them  sprouted  they  will  require  daily  care. 
They  must  not  be  kept  so  warm  that  when  the 
seeds  sprout  they  look  as  though  grown  on 
sUlts ;  they  must  have  fresh  air  daily ;  an  hour 
between  twelve  and  one  o^clock,  if  the  aun 
shines  fairly  upon  them,  will  be  none  too 
much,  and  when  the  plants  have  put  forth  the 
second  and  third  row  of  leaves,  they  can  be 
safely  stimulated  with  very  weak  guano  water ; 
one  teaspoonful  to  three  quarts  of  warm  water 
will  hasten  their  growth,  if  it  seems  to  require 
it. 

All  annuals  excepting  the  tap-rooted  varie- 
ties, like  Mignonette,  Larkspur,  &c.,  require 
transplanting,  and  produce  much  finer  flowers 
by  such  treatment.  As  soon  as  they  show  the 
second  leaves  well  developed,  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  small  pots ;  four  plants  can 
be  placed  around  the  outer  edge,  and  one  or 
two  in  the  middle.  By  transplanting,  a  greater 
growth  of  fibrous  roots  is  produced,  and  if 
Sie  operation  is  performed  at  night,  the  plants 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  their  change  of 
base.  Last  year  we  transplanted  from  neces- 
sity a  large  number  ot  plants  after  six  oMock, 
P.  M. ;  not  one  withered. 

We  would  advise  our  readers  to  plant  bien- 
nials and  perennials,  as  well  as  annuals.  To 
be  sure,  tne  first  named  flowers  will  not  bloom 
until  another  year,  but  their  beauty  well  re- 
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SITS  as  for  the  lapse  of  time.  Canterbury 
eUs,  Sweet  Williams^  Foxgloves,  and  many 
other  vaiieties  are  all  indispensable  in  our 
borders  and  parterres.  The  new  varieties  are 
exceedingly  improved  and  very  desirable. 

Perennials  will  b]oom  the  first  season,  if 
planted  very  early,  and  if  hardy  enough  to 
survive  our  wintry  winds  will  blossom  early 
the  en:3uing  season.  Perennial  Larkspur,  and 
Lupin^  Fmlstemon,  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Colum- 
hine^  &c.,  are  all  very  ornamental  and  desira- 
ble, besides  hosts  of  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Oar  old  favorites  and  stand-bys.  Asters^ 
Balsams,  and  Finks  in  all  their  varieties  are 
indispensables.  Asters  are  nearly  unequalled. 
Among  all  the  annuals  of  the  day,  they  rank 
supreme  !  Their  coloring  is  so  diverse,  their 
petals  so  perfect!  The  Bose  Aster  is  well 
named ;  it  is  as  perfect  as  its  namesake ;  but 
alas  t  it  lacks  its  fragrance.  It  is  earlier  than 
the  large  flowering  Imbrique  Fompone,  and 
FcBony  Ferfection  of  Truffaut.  It  grows  two 
feet  in  height,  the  flowers  are  double  to  the 
centre,  the  outer  petals  are  perfectly  placed, 
and  of  great  substance.  A  plant  in  full  flower 
is  a  marvel  of  beauty.  These  Asters  are  pro- 
duced in  every  color,  from  a  brilliant  red  to  a 
perfect  peach-blossom,  and  thp  purest  white. 
A  packet  of  these  seeds  sowed  and  cultivated 
in  a  large  box,  are  a  garden  by  themselves, 
and  could  be  kept  during  the  summer  on  the 
roof  of  a  piazza,  if  there  is  no  garden  attached 
to  the  house.  Twenty-five  cents  would  be  the 
only  outlay  for  the  seeds ;  and  the  earth  can 
be  procured  at  any  greenhouse. 

To  grow  Asters  perfectly  9  the  soil  should  be 
very  rich.  Superphosphate  of  lime  dug  around 
the  roots  of  the  plants .  in  June  greatlv  en- 
hances iheir  beauty.  Guano  water  should  be 
given  them  at  lea^t  twice  a  week.  The  plants 
most  be  set  at  least  a  foot  apart,  so  as  to  al- 
low the  fullest  growth  of  leaf  and  branch. 
Each  plant  should  be  tied  to  a  small  stick,  for 
a  heavy  wind  or  rain  may  break  it  down. 
They  should  always  be  mulched  in  July  and 
Aogost  with  coarse  manure,  dry  leaves  or  tan 
bark.  The  plant  delights  in  a  rich,  moist  sit- 
uation. 

The  Dwarf  Asters  are  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  Tom  1  humb  plants.  They  are  only  six 
inchf-s  in  height,  and  one  mass  of  flowers. 

Zinnias  have  reached  a  great  state  of  per- 
fection. The  flowers  are  far  more  beautiful 
than  dahlias,  and  of  every  hue  of  red,  crimson, 
pink  and  orange.  It  is  claimed  that  a  pure 
arhite,  fully  double  Zinnia  has  been  produced 
by  the  French  florists.  Such  a  flower  would 
be  a  great  acquisition ! 

There  are  many  flowers  which  are  common 
in  old  country  gardens  and  endeared  to  many 
of  us  from  the  earliest  associations  of  child- 
hood, which  are  so  disguised  by  the  nomen- 
clature of  science  that  we  fail  to  recognize 
them.  Who  would  look  for  a  Lady^s  Delight 
in  a  Cyams  ?  yet  that  is  the  name  set  down  for  I 


it  in  the  catalogues.  Tagetes  Signata  Fumila 
v^  a  very  high  sounding  name  fur  Marigold! 
ft  would  seem  as  if  the  florists  vied  with  each 
other  in  prefixing  the  longest  possible  names 
to  the  smallest  flowers  I 

Salpiglossis  and  Schizanthus  are  both  most 
("esirable  annuals,  yet  their  names  do  not  pro- 
claim their  attractions.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter for  the  purchasers  of  these  beauties  of  the 
garden  if  more  attractive  yet  simple  names 
could  be  given  to  the  lovely  flowers  of  the 
seasons?  s.  o  j. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

OHAFTSB  ON  OATB. 
To  him  whose  desire  is  for  new  kinds  of  Oats. 

Perhaps  the  result  of  experience  during 
about  twenty  years  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  you,  and  as  failure  has  been  the  result  in  a 
majority  of  trials,  I  will  not  withhold  the  ac- 
knowledgment thereof.  The  faithful  report 
of  bad  luck  and  ill  success  in  any  similar  ex- 
periment, I  deem  not  only  a  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic but  a  great  advantage  in  these — our  times. 
Therefore,  brother  fdrmers,  send  in  the  ac- 
count of  failures  as  well  as  successes,  whether 
with  the  Norways,  the  Early  Rose,  or  any 
other  new  variety  of  farm  crop. 

In  1852  I  purchased  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel  some  new  seed  oats  of  a  man  in  Townd- 
end,  Mass.,  weighing  over  forty  pounds  per 
bushel.  They  were  called  Kentucky  Oats. 
The  price  was  very  high  for  thobe  times. 
They  were  brought  to  this  place  and  produced 
a  fair  crop  in  bushels,  and  a  good  crop  in 
pounds,  weighing  about  forty-two  pounds. 
The  crop  of  1853  from  the  seed  of  1852  was 
sold  in  Boston  to  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  who 
sold  them  at  about  three  dollars  per  bag  of  two 
bui)hels.  The  crops  of  1854  went  t6  the  same 
market.  These  oats  I  continued  to  raise  until 
the  war,  when  being  away  from  my  farm,  the 
occupant  lost  the  seed. 

I  have  now  the  same  kind  of  oats  from  seed 
distributed  through  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  which  I  regard  as  a  profitable  crop. 
They  may  be  "Surprise"  to  some,  but  to  me 
they  are  not ;  and  it  is  probable  many  will 
discard  them  because  the  threshers  do  not 
make  as  many  bushels  by  measure  as  of  the 
common  oat.  Their  weight,  and  general  ex- 
t'mption  from  rust,  however,  I  think  more  than 
an  offset. 

In  1857  while  canvassing  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Fabmbr  in  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  I  pur- 
chased a  bag  of  Tree  Oats  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  that  region  from  remote  Can- 
ada, and  to  produce  a  wondeif  ul  crop.  These 
were  sown  but  one  year  and  were  a  total  fail- 
ure by  reason  of  blight  and  bad  no  superiority 
over  the  horse-mane  oats. 

In  1868,  the  members  of  our  Farmers*  Club, 
made  an  arrangement  for  the  Norway  Oat. 
We  could  not  buy  for  less  than  ten  dollars  per 
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bushel,  but  we  could  eet  seoenty^six  quart*  for 
a  bushel  and  a  liberal  bonus  to  the  one  who 
would  guarantee  the  pay.  They  were  re- 
commended to  weigh  forty  and  more  pounds 
per  bushel.^  The  result  of  the  crop  raised 
from  this  original  seed  proved  to  us  that  sev- 
eniy-six  quarU  might  produce  the  forty 
pounds,  but  in  some  cases  it  would  not.  Our 
seed  was  from  the  great  originator  of  this  kind 
cf — "trade  mark/^  as  you  justly  term  it  in 
}  our  last  issue. 

Sowiug  according  to  directions,  one-half 
bushel  on  one-half  acre  of  ground  which  pro- 
duced excellent  corn  in  1867,  I  raised  about 
seven  and  one-htilf  busihds  of  Norway  oats  by 
weight,  of  thirty-two  pounds.  This  field  was 
never  excelled  in  lodging,  though  not  from 
heavy  growth.    The  crop  was  a  failure. 

In  1869,  a  piece  of  one  and  a  half  acres 
g  eensward  was  ploughed  and  well  manured 
and  stocked.  One  acre  was  sowed  with  the 
Dodge  or  Rio  Grande  wheat,  the  last  day  of 
April.  The  half  acre  was  sowed  a  week  later 
with  Norway  oats,  and  was  the  best  port 
of  fhe  field.  The  wheat  grew  very  large, 
stood  up  well  and  gave  me  twenty- seven  and 
a  half  bushels  of  extra  heavy  wheat,  while  the 
half  acre  of  Norways  began  to  rust  and  wilt 
over  about  the  time  they  began  to  head  out, 
and  before  the  few  single  heads  that  filled  were 
ripe  the  whole  field  was  a  mass  of  rusty  straw, 
the  worst  field  I  ever  saw.  The  result  at 
threshing  was  Uoelve  bushels  of  hulls  that 
would  not  equal  so  many  pounds  of  good  hay 
in  value — less  than  twenty  pounds  per  bushel 
by  weight. 

This  piece  of  ground  is  on  a  high  hill,  fac- 
ing the  south,  and  was  very  thoroughly  har- 
rowed and  leveled,  and  could  not  be  u  better 
condition  for  a  crop.  The  entirejpiece,  though 
very  sideling,  was  cut  with  a  Wood^s  hand- 
rake  reaper  with  success,  and  in  a  little  more 
than  an  hour^s  time.  There  were  six  hundred 
bundles  of  wheat,  nice  and  straight,  but  the 
oats  lay  in  shapeless  bunches  as  large  as  could 
be  carried  on  the  apron  of  the  reaper — ^ready 
for  the  fork. 

Two  other  fields  on  farms  adjoining  were 
but  little,  if  any,  better. 

The  verdict  is  almost  unanimous  among  all 
our  farmers  that  the  common  oat  is  very  much 
better  than  the  Norway,  and  while  the  former 
can  be  grown  with  ordinary  success,  the  latter 
is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and  is  not  worthy  our 
cultivation. 

And  now  I  will  give  you  one  more  trial 
which  has  been  a  fair  success.  Last  spring  a 
barrel  of  black  oats  from  Prince  EdwaM^s 
Lniand,  was  ordered  of  an  egg  dealer  in  Bos- 
ton. The  oats  were  plump,  black  and  heavy, 
and  were  in  the  original  barrel  in  which  th«y 
came  with  the  eggs  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Their  weight  was  about  forty  pounds 
per  measured  bushel. 

The  crop  from  this  trial  was  between  sixty 
and  seventy  busheb  of  fine,  heavy  oats.    I  am 


feeding  them  to  my  team  and  see  no  difference 
between  them  and  the  common  white  oats.  I 
shall  continue  to  raise  these  slid  the  oats  from 
the  Agricultural  Department,  but  no  more 
Norways. 

Any  one  can  thus  change  his  seed  and  gel 
oats  from  an  extreme  northern  climate  by  pur- 
chasing of  an  egg  dealer  in  Boston  annually, 
or  less  frequently,  and  thus  keep  a  fresh  change 
of  seed,  which  often  proves  advantageoos. 

Geo.  F.  Nuthno. 

Randolph,  77.,  March  2,  1870. 


VJDOETABIiBB. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Report 
of  James  J.  H.  Grboort,  of  Marblehead. 
They  will  afford  many  good  suggestions  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener  in  his  spring  sowing  of 
seeds.  Mr.  Gregory  has  large  experienoe  in 
his  profession,  which,  being  aided  by  an  ex- 
tended and  careful  observation,  qualifies  him 
to  become  a  safe  adviser  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  subjects  of  which  he  speaks.  The  re- 
port was  made  to  the  Essex  Agricnltoral  Soci- 
ety last  fall. 

The  report  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  guide 
in  our  present  spring  sowing,  but  as  showing 
the  inconsistency  of  awarding  premioraa  at 
our  autuomal  shows  to  vegetables  of  mam- 
moth size,  but  utterly  unfit  for  table  par- 
poses: — 

Any  thrifty  housewife  who  was  compelled 
b^  untoward  circumstances  to  drop  into  the 
dmner  pot  an  onion  weighing  one  pound* 
or  a  turnip  beet  weighing  six  pounds,  would 
consider  herself  unfortunate,  and  when 
**boiled  dinner"  came  to  the  table  John  would 
not  be  expected  to  go  into  raptures  over  the 
thick,  coarse  sloughing  layers  of  the  onion ; 
or  the  stringy,  flavoriess  beet. 

An  onion  is  grown  for  table  use  only,  and  as 
a  rule  turnip  beets  are  grown  for  table  nae 
only ;  why  tnen  should  a  false^  standard  be  en- 
couraged on  our  exhibition  tables  by  award- 
ing premiums  to  specimens  of  these  two 
vegetables,  whose  size  would  render  them 
utterly  worthless  for  the  table, — the  only  use 
noff  made  of  them  I 

Thb  Carrot  has  a  double  use,  beinff  culti- 
vated for  the  table,  and  for  stock ;  for  our 
tables  we  want  the  sweetest,  the  finest  grained, 
and  the  richest  flavored  of  all  the  nunierout 
varieties.  This  we  have  in  the  Early  Scarlet 
Horn,  the  earliest  of  all.  ♦  •  •  •  The 
White  Belgian  will  yield  a  quarter  more  than 
any  other  variety,  and  growing  partly  out  of 
the  ground,  a  large  part  of  the  crop  can  be 
pulled  by  hand. 

Thb  Parsnip.  This  root  is  at  present 
grown  almost  entirely  for  the  table.  •  *  *  * 
Shallow,  dry,  or  anything  but  the  richest  of 
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aoil  18  nniNropitioafl  tor  a  good  growth  of  the 
ptrsnip ;  bat  peat  meadows  are  most  excellent 
for  growing  the  partfuip,  and  all  other  roots 
to  the  largest  size.  When  the  best  result  is 
sought  in  our  Jersey  cows,  in  the  condition  of 
the  Btock,  and  quality -of  butter  and  milk, 
then  the  rich,  sweet  parsnip  will  have  its  day. 
For  fiimily  use,  Abbott^s  and  the  Student's, 
are  preferable,  while  for  shallow  soil  the  little 
turnip  rooter,  is  a  gem. 

Ths  Bret.  I  bslieve  of  beets,  as  of  pars- 
nips, that  a  day  will  come  when  the  condition 
ot  quality  wiU  so  far  enter  into  our  considera- 
tion, that  we  shall  grow  the  turnip  and  long 
blood  beet  to  feed  to  stock.  By  planting 
early  in  the  season  in  rich  soil  and  thinning  to 
a  foot  apart,  a  growth  of  from  10  to  12  lbs. 
can  be  attained,  and  I  have  had  isolated  speci- 
mens weiofh  over  20  pounds ! 

Thb  Mangold  Wurzel,  to  be  excellent, 
ought  to  be  planted  en  high  grjund ;  if  far  in- 
crt^asiog  the  quantity  of  milk,  on  low  ground. 
Sow  not  esrlier  than  the  first  of  June  for 
the  Long  Red.  The  Yellow  Globe  is  a  good 
sort  for  sandy  soils.  If  our  farmers  would 
be  brave  enough  to  have  their  rows  30  inches, 
and  thin  their  plants  to  15  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  when  young,  they  would  find  that  they 
could  do  about  all  their  tillage  with  the  culri- 
vator  and  hoe,  while  they  would  have  just  as 
much  weight  of  crop,  and  the  pleasure  of 
handling  mangolds  as  big  as  their  thigh,  in- 
stead of  as  big  as  their  arm. 

Thk  Turnip.  As  turnips  are  grown  both 
for  family  use  and  for  stock,  we  need  to  en- 
courage good  specimens  of  all  sizes.  Of  the 
Knta  Daga  or  Swede  class,  the  best  for  family 
use  is  the  white  variety  known  as  **Sweet 
German.*'  Of  the  Yellow  variety,  Laing^s, 
}^ndon  and  Shamrock  Swedes  are  now  pre- 
ferred. Of  the  flat  turnip,  the  White  and 
Purple  Strap-leaf  are  the  earliest,  but  Yellow 
Finland,  Improved  Yellow  Globe,  and  Cow- 
horn,  are  less  subject  to  attack  by  the  wotm. 

Tub  Onion.  The  standard  for  the  table 
is  found  among  those  not  over  three  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  fine,  close  skin,  thin,  com- 
pact layers,  a  small  neck,  with  the  whole  bulb 
feeling  about  ai  hard  as  a  stone.  The  Early 
Red  Globe,  and  Early  **Cracker''  are  good 
varieties,  but  the  Early  Danvers  rules  the  mar- 
ket in  Essex  county.  The  Potato  onion  is  the 
earliest  of  all  varieties.  I  would  advise  all 
f.irmers  to  plant  a  quart  or  two  of  the  potato 
onion  setts  to  be  used  in  the  family  before 
tho«e  raised  from  seeds  get  sizable. 

TuE  Cabbage.  The  Marblehead  Mam- 
moth is  the  standard  cabbage  in  Essex  county. 
For  dititaut  markets  the  Stone,  Mason  and 
Fottler  become  standard  sorts.  For  family 
use  the  Savoy  family  are  decidedly  the  best. 
The  early  Ulm  Savoy  is  early,  and  as  reliable 
for  heading  as  any  cabbage  grown. 

The  Squash.  The  Boston  Marrow  is,  of 
all  otbers,  the  pie  squash.  The  American 
Turban  for  a  fall  squash,  and  the  Hubbard 


for  winter  use,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  we  have. 

These  brief  extracts  from  Mr.  Gregory ^s 
capital  report,  we  think  will  be  valuable  to 
every  cultivator  of  vegetables.  They  may 
rely  on  his  authority  as  to  what  is  best  among 
the  many  varieties  cultivated.  We  suffer 
continually  by  using,  not  only  poor  seeds,  but 
poor  varieties,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  protecting  ourselves,  but  by  purchas- 
ing of  upright  men  who  understand  their  busi- 
ness. 

BAIIiBOAD  TBAirBPOBTATIOSr. 

During  the  war  the  price  of  railroad  freights 
were  greatly  increased,  particularly  at  the  West, 
bat  as  the  price  of  produce  wasaUo  high,  fiEurmers 
had  little  cause  to  complain.  But  since  the  close 
of  the  war  and  the  consequoit  decline  in  prices  for 
farm  products,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  Western  farmers  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  kept  at  war  prices.  In  somo 
cases  there  it  is  said  that  one- half  or  two- thirds  of 
the  price  of  a  crop  is  expended  getting  it  to  market, 
and  that  more  is  paid  to  the  railroad  for  trans- 
porting a  crop  across  the  State  than  the  farmer  re- 
ceives for  raising  it  The  Prairie  Farmer  says, 
*Hhere  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
tariff  on  farm  products  is  doing  much  to  discour- 
age persons  fi-om  engaging  in  agriculture.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  are  laying  idle,  for  the 
reason  that  persons  hesitate  to  improve  It,  for 
fear  that  railroad  charges  on  the  crop  will  eat  up 
all  the  profits  that  would  arise  from  cnltivatiDg  it. 
It  is  the  study  of  farmers  now  to  ascertain  what 
crops  can  be  produced  that  will  involve  the  least 
cost  of  transportation,  and  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  them.  As  high  rates  of  fare  discourage 
railway  travelling,  so  does  a  high  tariff  on  farm 
commodities  prevent  their  being  transported,  or 
even  produced.  Our  land  is  far  less  valuable,  and 
much  poorer  cultivated  than  it  would  be,  if  the 
cost  of  transportation  was  reduced." 

The  same  paper  publishes  a  call  for  a  conven- 
tion of  "those  opposed  to  the  present  tendency  to 
monopoly  and  extortionate  charges  by  our  trans- 
portation companies,  to  meet  at  Bloomington,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  20th  day  of  April  next,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  charges  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  freight  by  chartered  companies  and  the 
devising  of  means  that  shall  have  the  efihot  Ip  ia» 
duce  them." 

We  presume  that  this  convention  will  also  take 
into  consideration  the  importance  of  a  home  mar- 
ket. Without  this,  even  low  charges  for  transpor- 
tation to  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  aflbrd  but 
a  temporary  or  partial  relief. 


—Careless  fbed,  irregular  drink,  and  rough 
usage  after  hard  service,  cause  most  of  the  com- 
plaints from  which  horse-flesh  soilbn. 
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ODIiTIVA^nOir  WITHODT  HASDBH. 
HEM    land   ia  once  in 
good   condiiioD,  mocti 
mt^  be  dooe  towwrds 
keeping  it  in  that  con- 
K  dition,  bj  the  hl^  of 
I  other  meuM  tfaan  the 
application  of  mamires. 
^  These  meani  ma;'  not 
always  be  cheaper  thin 
manarea,  but  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  the 
cultivator,  when  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  bim 
to  obtain  manure.    We 
will  specif/  aeveral  of 
the  means  which  may 
be  resorted  to. 
First.  A  judiinous  rotation  of  crops.    This 
will  not  add  much  to  the  fertjlity  of  the  soil, 
but  it  will  prolong  it.     Some  plants  draw  their 
nourishment  more  largely  Irom  the  atmos- 
phere than  do  others.    Thus  clover  and  tur- 
nips derive  their  noniishment  from  tbe  atmos- 
phere much  more  lai^ly  than  do  cereals.    Of 
course  tbey  eshaust  the  soil  less,  and  sboald 
Uierefore  be  followed  by  cereals.    Totatoes 
appropriate  alarge  amount  of  potash,  and  may 
properly  be  followed  by  some  crop  into  whose 
composition  lime  enters  more  largely. 

Second.  Mixing  soils.  Meadow  soil  which 
yields  only  sour  grasses,  when  once  thor- 
oughly drained  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
mixing  with  it  sand  or  gravel.  These  change 
its  texture,  and  let  in  the  air.  They  furnish 
silex  to  the  stems  of  groasea  and  oats,  and 
improve  their  quality.  So  the  mixing  meadow 
Bcal  or  muck  with  sandy  loam,  furnishes  the 
hamus  which  is  wanting  in  such  soil,  and  serves 
to  retain  moislore  and  ammonia.  When  euch 
soils  are  thoroughly  mixed,  the  compound  soil 
thus  produced  is  entirely  different  from  either 
soil  before  tbe  mixture  was  effected,  and  may 
be  naed  to  raise  crops  that  oould  be  raised 
profitably  upon  neither, 

A  similar  result  follows  from  the  mixture  of 
clay  and  sand.  The  mechanical  condition  of 
both  is  improved,  and  a  soil  is  produced  which 
wiU  yield  fine  crops  of  graase*  and  clover.  A 
mixture  of  clay,  sand  and  muck  will  produce 
a  fine  soil  for  most  garden  purposes.  If  such 
a  compound  soil  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  made 
fine,  and  quickened  by  the  wash  of  the  house. 


a  good  crop  of  garden  v^etablea  m^  be  an- 
nnatly  produced.  Freah  muck  or  clay  orbotb 
should  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Many  ft 
Tillage  family  might  in  this  way  cootiaae  to 
have  a  profitable  garden,  where  manure  ckd- 
uot  be  obtained. 

Id  all  cases  where  atteoipta  are  madetocnl' 
tivate  iu  this  way,  thorough  mixing  and  pnl- 
veriaing  of  the  soil  is  indispensable,  aa  is  fra- 
quent  stirring  of  the  s<nl  in  the  after  cnltiv»- 
tion.  The  nitrogen  is  not  in  the  soil.  It  haa 
not  been  pnt  b  with  the  manure,  but  muat  be 
drawn  from  tbe  atmosphere,  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  frequently  presenting  new  >ar- 
faces  of  the  soil  to  the  actitai  of  tbe  air.  Hence 
the  less  manure  the  greater  the  necetsitj  for 
frequent  ploughing  or  sUrring  of  the  s<mI. 

Third.  Turf,  upon  a  tolerably  moist  soil 
that  has  been  occasionally  top-dressed  with 
manure,  or  treated  with  plaster,  becomea 
a  solid  mat  of  roots.  Iliis  may  be  made  the 
mesna  of  yielding  good  crops  of  potatoes,  corn 
or  other  cereals. 

The  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  capable  of 
being  converted  into  plant  food,  in  an  acre  of 
turf,  is  much  greater  than  most  persons  imag- 
ine. An  acre  contvns  43,560  feet  of  sorface. 
At  one  foot  deep,  this  would  be  43,660  cubic 
feet,  or  348  cords.  Turf  eight  inches  deep 
would  yield  226  cords.  Suppose  this  to  be 
b&lf  vegetable  matter  there  would  be  IIS 
cords.  If  this  had  not  been  ploogbed  for 
eight  or  ten  years  it  would  be  more  than  half 
vegetable — dead  or  living.  In  many  old 
meadows  or  mowing  fields,  the  roots  become 
so  thic:k,  that  the  culms  of  grass  they  produce 
are  both  fine  and  short.  The  turf  upon  such 
lands  b  wotth  more  as  a  manure  for  other 
crops  than  for  tbe  grass  it  yields.  The  IIS 
cords  of  vegetable  matter  it  contains  will  make 
a  generous  dresring  for  com,  hoed  crops  or 
grains.  If  after  it  is  broken  up,  asmall  qnan- 
lity  of  ashes,  of  lime,  of  plaster,  or  of  all  three 
be  added,  what  more  can  be  needed?  Let 
sud)  a  turf  be  ploughed  deeply,  and  worked 
fine  with  a  Shues'  harrow,  and  roller,  and 
furrowed  for  the  rows,  and  ashes  or  lime,  or 
superphosphate  be  put  in  ihe  furrows,  and  we 
may  reasonably  expect  a  good  crop  of  com. 
But  this  vegetable  matter  will  not  all  be  rotted 
down  into  plant  food  in  one  year,  and  another 
thorough  ploughing  and  working  will  give  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  or  oats — and  then  it  will 
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be  in  a  condition  to  seed  down  to  clover,  red- 
top  and  Timothy.  Of  course  the  addition  of 
plaster  or  bone  will  increase  its  fertility.  It  is 
now  prepared  to  go  on  and  yield  good  crops 
of  grass  until  another  good  turf  is  formed. 
The  process  of  forming  thick  and  strong  turf 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  aUowing  the  second 
crop  to  decay  on  the  ground.  It  protects  the 
roots  during  the  winter,  and  its  decay  in  the 
spring  furnishes  them  the  very  nutriment  they 
need. 

The  process  of  reducbg  such  a  turf  into  a 
condition  to  be  conyerted  immediately  into 
plant  food  requires  much  labor.  But  many 
men  can  command  the  labor  who  have  not  the 
manure,  and  even  if  they  can  purchase  the 
manure  it  ntay  be  better  for  them  to  substi- 
tute the  labor  for  the  manure,  especially  if 
thej  do  it  with  their  own  hands  and  their  own 
teams. 

There  are  several  other  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  fertility  of  land  which  deserve  atten- 
tion, such  as  green  crops,  irrigation,  &c. ;  hut 
these  are  entitled  to  a  separate  consideration. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
SXPEBIMENTS  "WITH  HUCK. 

I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  of  March  5,  a  com- 
munication signed  by  O.  J.  Upham,.  condemn 
ing  meadow  muck.  Now  I  think  if  more  of 
our  farmers  had  less  fog  and  more  muck  on 
the  brain,  that  many  of  our  farms  would  pay 
larger  dividends.  For  the  past  fifleen  years 
I  have  been  a  close  observer  in  the  use  of 
meadow  muck,  and  the  dififerent  modes  of  its 
application  to  the  soil. 

On  all  soils  of  newly  cleared  land,  or  those 
receiving  the  wash  of  high  lands,  and  land  of 
a  swampy  nature,  or  that  which  is  rich  in 
vegetable  matter,  the  application  of  clear 
mack  will  have  no  vbible  benefit.  But  use 
the  muck  as  an  absorbent  in  barnyards,  pig 
styes,  for  slops  and  suds,  and  you  have  an  ar- 
ticle that  will  make  any  land  laugh  and  grow 
fat.  The  greatest  benefits,  however,  are  seen 
from  its  use  on  sandy  soils,  or  soils  that  have 
been  worn  by  long  use  in  tillage  or  grass 
growing,  without  returning  an  equivalent  in 
the  shape  of  manure  of  some  kind. 

Four  years  ago,  other  parties  and  myself 
purchased  a  peat  or  muck  swamp  and  com- 
menced ditching.  We  have  since  been  using 
the  muck  taken  from  the  ditches,  in  compost- 
ing and  in  various  ways,  to  test  its  value  as  a 
fertilizing  agent.  The  first  year  one.  used  it 
thrown  under  cattle  in  stables  and  in  his  pig 
styes  to  the  amount  of  one-half  muck  and  one- 
half  manure,  doubling  the  amount  of  manure. 
The  result  of  all  crops  raised  on  land  ma- 
nured with  the  same  was  a  better  show  through 


the  season  than  the  same  crops  on  the  same 
soil  with  clear  stable  manure.  In  fact,  on  one 
field  of  com,  a  part  of  which  was  planted 
with  the  muck  compost,  and  a  part  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  clear  bam  manure  in  each 
hill,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  muck  could 
be  seen  as  far  off  as  you  could  see  the  field 
while  growing,  and  on  harvesting  the  com  or 
the  muck  made  much  the  best  show. 

Another  one  of  the  company  composted  ir 
the  field;  the  proportions  being  about  one 
load  of  manure  to  two  of  muck,  shoveling  it 
over  four  or  five  times  before  using,  during 
the  fall  and  sprine.  In  the  spring,  when  he 
was  throwing  it  from  the  cart  into  the  hill, 
his  father-in-law  came  out  and  asked  him,  *4)o 
you  expect  to  get  any  com  this  year  from  that 
stuffP  If  you  do,  I  will  own  up  that  the 
meadow  is  all  manure  !^^  The  result  was  as 
good  a  stand  of  com  as  had  been  on  the  farm 
for  fifteen  years,  and  all  other  crops  planted 
on  it  did  equally  well.  ' 

My  own  experience  has  been  the  same. 
Having  tested  it  in  various  ways,  I  prefer 
muck  and  manure,  well  composted,  in  equal 
parts,  to  clear  manure.  Two  years  since  I 
dx^w  and  left  in  a  pile  under  a  stable  window, 
where  manure  was  thrown  upon  it  in  the  win- 
ter, two  loads  of  muck  which  laid  in  that  state 
till  I  drew  out  my  manure  in  the  spring,  which 
I  put  in  the  hill  on  com,  using  the  clear  ma- 
nure until  I  came  to  the  muck.  This  was  then 
used  the  same  as  the  manure.  I  marked  the 
part  of  the  field  on  which  the  pure  muck  was 
applied,  and  the  result  was,  that  on  the  clear 
muck  the  corn  came  up  with  a  nice  dark  green 
color,  which  it  kept  through  the  summer,  mak- 
ing a  rank  growth  of  stalk,  and  earing  and 
ripening  well.  On  the  clear  manure  it  came 
up  well,  got  about  one  inch  hich,  turned  yel- 
low, stood  about  still  a  week  or  ten  days, 
when  it  began  to  grow  and  turn  green,  and 
made  a  fair  crop ;  but  it  never  overtook  that 
on  the  muck,  and  I  should  say  there  was  a 
difference  of  nearly  one-fourth  in  £iivor  of 
the  muck  in  the  crop. 

The  soil  on  which  I  experimented,  is  light 
and  loamy,  and  that  of  other  parties  a  sandy 
loam. 

The  above  has  been  my  experience  in  its 
use  for  four  years,  and  I  am  living  near  where 
it  is  sold  for  one  dollar  per  load,  in  large 
quantities,  and  applied  in  its  natural  state  di- 
rectly to  poor  sandy  soils,  with  nearly  as  good 
results  as  from  dear  manure. 

I  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject  this  time, 
except  to  add  that  I  am  gUd  to  have  the  sub- 
ject aired,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  vast 
importance.  Lorin  Barbus. 

Ooshen,  Mass.,  March,  1870. 


—The  Vermont  State  .IbMma/ says,  the  Canadiaa 
exodus  has  already  commenced  this  spring. 
About  five  car  loads  pass  through  St.  Albans  daily, 
for  the  south  and  east 
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DASA'B  TBABBPAHSirr   WUITX  OUBBABT. 


Mi.  Fuller,  in  hia  amall  Fruit  OuUurigt 
Mja  ihtt  the  cunut  wu  probftbl]'  &  luitiTe  of 
NoTtheni  Europe,  at  it  a  not  mentioned  hj 
anf  of  the  Greek  or  Bomui  writers,  who 
were  generaUy  psnicolsr  to  niune  eveiy  fruit 
known  in  their  da;.  The  English  nune  of 
aumnt,  or  corrana,  aa  the;  were  formerlj 
called,  is  anppoaed  to  have  originated  in  their 
naemblance  to  a  small  grape  largely  imported 
from  Corinth.  Thongh  the;  have  bMD  grown 
in  tlua  oooDtrf  from  ita  6rM  aettlement,  it  ia 
not  until  reoenil;  that  the;  hare  be«n  cold- 


vated  to  an;  oonaiderable  extent  f 
as  the  price  haa  not  been  r< 
the  growth  of  the  cities  and  mannfacturing 
villages  of  New  England  has  of  late  been  so 
r^>id,  and  ao  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  modes  of  pteeerviug  and  working 
them  into  jellies,  &c.,  Uut  tbe  demand  a 
present  is  ahead  of  tbe  snppl;,  and  prieea  b 
man;  pUces  justif;  their  more  extended  cnlti- 


In  most  9f  tbe  old  gardei 
tbe  corrant  will  be  foond  i 
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oomeTy  where  it  is  left  to  fight  its  way  with 
grass  and  weeds,  without  care  or  cultivation ; 
bat  few  plants  enjoj  f^od  soil,  heavy  manur- 
ing and  dean  culture  better  than  the  currant, 
and  where  a  fair  price  can  be  obtained,  few 
will  better  repay  extra  attention.  The  cur- 
rant succeeds  bet-er  in  a  heavy  loam  than 
in  a  light  sandy  soil.  Mr.  Fuller  recom- 
mends four  feet  each  way — 2722  plants  to  an 
acre, — ^as  the  proper  distance  for  .the  plants, 
which,  when  grown,  will  yield  at  two  pounds 
per  plant.  5,444  pounds, — all  of  which  looks 
well  on  paper,  and  here  we  leave  it,  the  cur- 
rant worms  and  all. 

The  above  cut  was  drawn  and  engraved  for 
the  New  England  Farmer  from  a  bunch  of 
white  currants,  of  a  variety  originated  by  Mr. 
Francis  Dana,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  is  a 
fair  representation  of  the  berry  and  cluster, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  whites,  nearly  equal 
to  the  Cherry  currant  in  size,  lees  acid,  and 
of  excellent  flavor.  Mr.  Fuller  says  that  he 
has  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  procuring 
this  variety,  having  purchased  from  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  reliable  source,  five  diftttnot 
varieties,  under  the  name  of  Dana's  White. 


OBUBIiTT  TO  ANIMAIiS. 

The  Boston  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Animals  is  doing  a  good  work.  We  wish 
its  inflnenoe  might  be  felt  in  the  country  some- 
times, as  well  as  in  the  city.  Its  first  duty,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  us,  is  to  visit  the  Saperintendent 
of  Streets,  or  whatever  officer  has  charge  of  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  ex- 
plain the  slow  and  protracted  for^iirs  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  the  "check-rein,"  and  insist  upon  its 
dlsase. 

The  wicked  genius  of  a  Nero  could  scarcely 
have  devised  anything  more  painful  than  is  the  use 
of  the  check-rein.  He  tortured  bj  flre  and  sword, 
but  the  pangs  were  soon  over.  With  the  horse, 
they  are  constant.  Ten  hours  in  a  day,  and  some 
80O  days  in  the  year,  certain  of  his  muscles  are 
drawn  out  of  their  natural  position  and  kept 
there  by  pulleys  and  straps  until  the  pain  be- 
comes almost  intolerable.  The  poor  animal 
throws  his  head  fl^/rt  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  throws  his  nose  into  the  air,  and  tries  in 
every  way  to  drop  bis  head,  in  order  to  gain  mo- 
mentary relief.  This  Whole  arrangement  is  unnat- 
ural and  cruel.  The  animal  is  constrained  by  it. 
It  induces  loss  of  strength,  disturbs  the  vital  force, 
and  causes  palnfhl  action  in  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  head,  shoulders  and  mouth.  When  the 
check-rein  is  loosened  the  horse  aiwayt  stretches 
OQt  his  neck  and  hangs  down  his  head. 

How  would  a  man  look  wheeling  a  dead  horse 


up  a  hill,  with  his  own  head  tied  back  by  a  strap 
passed  over  his  shoulders  and  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  the  wheelbarrow  handles !  This  is  the  position 
in  which  he  places  the  horse,  instead  of  allowing 
him  the  firee  use  of  his  own  weight  to  force  along 
the  load ! 

The  use  of  the  check-rein  is  a  foolish  and  unsci- 
entific fashion  handed  down  to  us  from  our  British 
ancestors.  The  French,  Spaniards,  Germans  and 
Turks,  do  not  use  it.  The  Indians  and  Spaniards 
of  South  America,  who  literally  U^e  on  horseback 
and  are  perfect  horsemen,  do  not  use  it. 

Let  us  discard  this  cruel  torture  of  one  of  our 
most  useftil  and  faithful  of  domesric  animals,  and 
let  the  Boston  Society  take  the  iDitiative,  and  see 
that  the  worse  than  **thumb-screw8*'  are  taken 
away  from  the  noble  animals  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  city. 

We  have  plead  with  them  in  vain,  now  we  hope 
to  see  what  associated  eflbrt  will  accomplish. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  of  great  experience, 
that  a  pair  of  horses  when  freed  from  this  useless 
tackle,  and  left  to  step  in  Areedom,  would  plough 
nearly  a  fourth  more  land  in  a  day,  and  with 
greater  ease  to  themselves,  and  less  fatigue  when 
the  day's  work  was  over,  than  where  confined  in 
their  action  by  bearing-reins. 

The  overpowering  idea  is,  that  a  horse  looks 
better  ewe-necked  and  his  head  ihrown  into  the 
air.  In  order  to  gratify  this  foolish  whim,  we  are 
constantly  compelling  him  to  overstrain  and  over- 
exert those  very  muscles  which  should  be  kept  iu 
reserve  for  extra  difiicalties.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  the  check- rein  improves  a  horse's  ap- 
pearance, or  that  it  even  prevents  a  horse  irom 
falling  down.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  has  di- 
rectly the  contrary  effect,  by  preventing  many  a 
one  firom  recovering  from  a  stumble. 

The  check-rein  should  be  alx)lished.  "It  wastes 
motive  power.  Its  use  is  unhealthy,  for  it  dis- 
turbs the  otherwise  naturally  and  equally  distrib- 
uted vital  forces.  It  shortens  the  life  of  the  horse. 
It  diminishes  his  speed  and  lesses  the  firee  and 
quick  action,  so  essential  to  the  animal's  safety 
and  that  of  the  driver."  It  is  of  no  use  except  to 
prevent  rubbing  off  the  bridle  or  attempting  to 
feed  when  stopping  on  the  road. 

At  another  time,  we  intend  to  say  something  of 
the  use  of  *'winkers,"  and  of  allowing  the  foretop 
to  flow  over  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  with  some  com- 
ments on  the  torturing  of  cats  and  minor  animals. 


Stock  of  Wool  ik  Kbw  Yoax.-^The  amount 
of  foreign  and  of  domestic  wool  in  New  York,  Jan. 
1, 1870,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  five  previous 
years,  is  stated  by  James  Lynch,  of  that  city,  to  be 
as  follows,  in  pounds  :— 

Domestic.  Foreign.          Total. 

1870 8,667,000  8,807.800  11,064,800 

lBt9 11 188.000  6,e04,»0  16,832,900 

1868 6,611,000  8,818,6^0  14.824,6M 

1867 7.830,000  14,903  600  32  282,600 

1866 4,600,000  7.800,000  12300,000 

1866 4,700,000  18,000,000  17,700,000 
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BXTBACT8  AJSTD  BXFUBB. 


AMOUNT  OP  MILK  FOB  A  POUND  OP  BUTTE&. 

I  wish  to  learn  what  is  the  common  ayerage  for 
100  quarts  of  milk  in  ponnds  of  batter  ?  And  also 
which  is  the  nlo^t  protttable  to  send  the  milk  on 
the  train  to  New  Turk,  or  make  a  good  article  of 
hutctr?  Thu  distance  I  would  have  to  carry  my 
milk  is  two  and  a  half  miles.  a.  o. 

FAtM/ield,  Mass.,  March  7,  1870. 

Rbmakks.  —  "A  pint's  a  pound,  the  world 
around."  Bat  what's  a  qaart  of  milk  ?  We  mast 
settle  thid  qaestion  before  we  can  decide  how  mnch 
butter  100  quarts  of  milk  will  make.  There  are 
two  measures— the  wine  and  the  beer.  Four 
quarts  of  the  one  weigh  nearly  as  much  as  five 
quarts  of  the  other.  The  legal  gatton  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  wine  measure,  contains  231 
cubic  inches',  and  weighs,  of  distilled  water,  8.3389 
pounds;  the  beer  measure  contains  282  inches, 
and  weighs  10  pounds.  Hence  a  beer  quart  weighs 
2j^  pounds  and  a  wine  quart  2  pounds  1}  ounces. 
We  suppose  that  in  this  country  the  beer  measure 
is  generally  used  for  milk,  and  in  England  the 
wine  measure.  Uniformity  in  this  as  in  all  other 
weights  and  measures  is  very  desirable,  and  as  the 
wine  measure  has  been  legalized  by  our  (ieneial 
Oovernment,  and  by  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, we  hope  it  will  be  generally  adopted  through- 
out the  country,  by  dairymen  as  well  as  others. 

From  our  own  experience  in  butter  making,  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  "book  farmers," 
or  those  who  base  their  opinion  on  published  state- 
ments, generally  over-estimate  the  amount  of  but- 
ter obtained  from  one  hundred  quarts,  or  any 
other  given  quantity  of  milk.  People  are  mnch 
mor«  willing  to  report  successes  Hian  failures; 
large  crops  and  large  yields,  than  small  ones.  Mr. 
Bnckminster,  of  Pramingham,  Mass.,  who  raised 
the  Devon  6tock  for  hale,  asserted  some  years  ago 
that  four  quans  of  milk  from  one  of  his  sows  had 
made  a  pound  of  butter.  Great  products  from 
Alderncy  or  Jersey  cows  have  also  been  reported 
by  owners  who  wished  to  sell  them  at  fancy  prices. 
But  such  butter  making  is  seldom  realized  by  "out- 
back" farmers. 

Mr.  Horsfall,  an  English  gentleman,  who  exper- 
imented in  the  use  of  cooked  food  and  high  feed- 
ing, and  who  kept  bis  cows  beef-fat,  selling  a  part 
of  his  milk  and  making  butter  from  a  part,  tested 
the  matter  of  batter  making  pretty  thoroughly. 
He  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment  with  sixteen 
"quarts" — wine  measure  we  suppose — and  the 
amount  of  butter  from  the  16  quarts  varied  flt>m 
24  to  27i  ounces  on  the  yarious  trials  with  the 
Qiilk  from  his  high-fed  cows.  Allowing  26  ounces 
as  the  average,  10  quarts  or  20  pounds  13  ounces 
of  milk  were  required  for  a  pound  of  batter.  On 
inquiry  among  his  neighbors  who  kept  their  cows 
poorer,  he  (bund  that  a  quart  at  a  milking  was  al- 
lowed for  a  pound  of  butter  a  week— or  fourteen 
(small)  quarts  for  a  pound  of  batter.  A  very  care- 
fial  statement  was  made  some  years  since  by  a 
FennqrlTanla  dairyman,  who  said  that  milk  yaried 


so  mnch  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  how  mncb 
milk  would  make  a  pound  of  butter,  on  an  ayer- 
age,  but  from  "common  cows,"  he  calculated  on 
from  nine  to  eleven  quarts,  or  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  ponnds  of  milk  for  one  of  better. 
This  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  statement 
of  Mr.  O.  G.  Bidwell,  one  of  our  subscribers  in 
Rockingham,  Vt.,  to  whom  we  put  your  Inquixy, 
who  said  that  his  rule  was  eight  large  quarts,  or 
twenty  pounds,  but  that  it  would  vary  considera- 
bly with  the  season,  &c.  Now  if  we  allow  20 
pounds  of  milk  to  one  of  butter,  100  quarts  large 
measure  would  make  12j|  ponnds  of  butter,  and 
100  quarts  of  small  measure  nearly  10)  pounds. 

Of  the  profit  on  milk  sent  to  New  York  yon 
must  Judge  from  the  price  paid  and  other  clr cam- 
stances,  with  which  you  must  be  better  informed 
than  ourselves. 


WITCH  GRASS. 

I  have  read  the  Fabmek  tbr  a  few  years,  bat 
have  not  yet  seen  anything  on  destroying  bam  or 
witch  grass.  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  till  a  small 
garden,  in  which  I  have  been  much  troubled  to 
keep  down  said  grass.  Any  hints  on  the  sahject 
will  be  gratefully  received.  Seth  Edbom. 

North  BridgewaUr,  Mass.,  March  20, 1870. 

Rbmabks.— Bam  and  witch  grass  are  very  dif- 
ferent things.  Witch  grass  in  cultivated  land  Is  a 
troublesome  weed.  If  a  garden  patch  was  well 
stocked  with  it,  we  should  prefer  to  plant  with 
com  or  potatoes  one  year,  manuring  in  the  hill, 
and  covering  if  possible  with  earth  in  which  t^ete 
were  few  or  no  witch  grass  roots,  tfnd  then  as  oftmt 
a»  the  grtut  ahowt  itt  head^wt  mark  this  in  Italics, 
because  every  word  means  all  it  says— cut  it  off 
or  pull  it  up,  no  matter  how  often  a  sharp  hoe  and 
the  thumb  and  fingers  have  to  be  used, — ^remem- 
bering  that  the  roots  will  extend  several  timea  as 
fer  as  the  leaf  is  allowed  to  project  above  the  sur- 
face. If  the  land  and  the  season  is  tolerably  dry, 
witch  grass  may  be  hoed  to  death  in  a  single  sum- 
mer. We  do  not  say  you  will  do  it,  because  we  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  size  of  your  bump  of 
perseverance. 

Bnt  if  you  must  have  garden  stuff  this  year, 
fork— not  spade— the  ground  finely  and  throw  out 
the  roots  as  carefhlly  as  though  they  were  parti- 
cles of  gold,  collect  them  in  a  heap,  and  when 
partly  dry  bum  them,  coalpit  fashion,  covering 
with  sods  and  rubbish,  and  if  no  nnburaed  roots 
remain,  yon  may  use  the  ashes  with  advantage. 
Either  n^ode,  merely  tried,  will  fail ;  either,  thor- 
oughly done  will  succeed.  Don't  you  ever  say 
again  that  the  Farmbb  never  told  yon  how  to  de- 
stroy witch  grass  In  a  garden. 

OBXBMT  PLOOBS  FOB  B0B8B  STALLS. 

Will  some  one  infbrm  me  the  best  way  of  mak- 
ing a  horse  stable  floor  of  stone  and  cement,  so 
that  all  the  liquid  manure  may  be  saved  ?    b.  t. 

Orleane  4fComert,  N.  7.,  1870. 

Bbkabks.— The  importance  of  saving  all  the 
manure,  the  deshrableness  of  a  good  bed  for  the 
horssi  the  readiness   with   which  ammonia  It 
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developed  bj  his  nrine,  and  other  conBlderations 
that  will  oocar  to  those  who  keep  hones,  make 
the  qaeetion  of  the  proper  constmctioti  of  the 
floors  of  stables  a  very  important  one,  and  we 
hope  the  inquiry  of  E.  T.  will  call  ont  the  experi- 
ence of  horsemen.  To  save  the  nrioo,  the  floor 
should  be  so  contrived  that  it  will  pass  off  readiljr, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  slant  so  as  to 
inconvenience  the  horse  that  stands  upon  it.  The 
fiict  that  horses  so  frequently  stand  across  a  floor 
that  pitches,  shows  that  they  do  not  like  to  have 
thdr  toes  much  higher  than  their  heels. 


IMPBOVBMENT  OF  8ANDT  BOIL. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  in  all  probability  was 
once  the  bed  of  a  lake,  as  the  subsoil  is  pond  sand. 
Last  season  planted  to  corn  with  a  good  coat  of 
manure  ploughed  under,  and  1  had  ytlloto  corn  the 
whole  season,  but  no  ears  in  thefatl.  Can  any 
one  tell  me  bow  to  improve  the  now  worthless 
bed  of  gray  sand  ?  Gaius  Holkes. 

Kingston,  Mau.,  March  4, 1370. 

Remarks.— Sell  it  for  what  it  will  fetch,  and 
bay  better  land,  is  the  first  answer  that  comes  to 
onr  mind.  But  if  there  Is  a  clay  bed  near  by  and 
yoa  have  fiiith  and  works  enough  to  put  a  good 
dressing  oi  it  on  a  small  piece,  to  begin  with,  say 
in  the  fall,  to  be  mellowed  by  the  frosts  of  winter, 
we  shonld  be  glad  to  know  how  it  works.  But 
here  we  will  stop,  and  ask  '*any  one"  who  is  ac- 
quanted  with  a  better  mode  to  make  a  soil  out  of 
hungry  sand,  to  speak  out,  lest  we  repeat  onr  first 
advice. 


LAME  S-WIKB. 

I  have  a  sow  which  has  lost  all  power  in  her 
hind  legs.  She  can  set  upon  her  haunches,  yet  is 
unable  to  stand  up.    Do  vou  know  of  a  remedy  ? 

Hudson,  N,  B.,  March  2, 1870.  Reader. 

Rbmaexs.— This  singular  disease  seems  to  be 
quite  common,  particularly  with  "shotes."  Its 
cause  does  not  appear  to  be  understood.  In  most 
cases  the  pigs  recover,  if  left  to  themselves,  parti- 
cularly if  they  can  be  turned  out  ontofiresh  earth, 
and  not  fed.  Let  the  auimal  go  without  food  till 
it  has  a  good  appetite,  and  then  put  into  a  mess  of 
swill  a  teacnpfhl  of  powdered  charcoal,  the  same 
quantity  of  ashes,  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
snlphnr,  also  throw  ashes  and  coal  into  the  pen, 
lor  it  to  eat.  In  extreme  cases  a  tablespoonful  of 
copperas  may  be  given  in  daily  doses  for  a  week. 

FOOT  EOT  IN  SHEEP. 

I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  enough  said 
upon  this  subject,  at  least  for  the  present.  Still 
an  explanation  mav  be  allowed  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Boynton's  communication  in  your  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 19. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  criticise  his  mode  of 
treating  foot  rot,  auy  further  than  as  it  would 
apply  to  about  nineteen  men  ont  of  twenty.  He 
abbumes  that  if  a  dozen  sheep  can  be  cured  by 
specific  treatment,  four  hundred  may  be,— that  he 
has  in  fact  done  it.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  about  one  man  in  twen^  is  possessed  of 
a  sufficient  amount  of  energy,  patience  aud  per- 
severance to  pursue  the  matter  to  the  bitter  end, 
and  accomplish  what  he  has  done.    But,  of  the 


other  nineteen,  I  am  fearful  that  when  they  get  to 
about  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  sheep, 
they  will  begin  to  slight  their  work,  and  will 
leave  enough  of  virus,  as  the  doctor  says,  to  con- 
taminate the  whole  flock ;  that  their  patience  and 
perseverance  will  about  that  time  begin  to  flag 
out,  and  that  their  "eternal  vigilance"  would  in 
fact  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  they  would 
eventually  have  all  their  work  to  do  over  again. 

Now  it  was  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  nine- 
teen men  that  I  recommended  a  mode  as  described 
in  your  issue  of  January  22,  which  yon  recollect 
was  merely  placing  a  trough  partially  filled  with  a 
composition  at  the  entrance  of  the  salt  yard,  where 
the  sheep  would  be  obliged  to  pass  through  it,  and 
thus  in  a  measure  doctor  themselves,  and  also  ob- 
viate the  difficulty  of  doctoring  with  the  thor- 
oughness necessary  to  effect  a  permanent  core  by 
the  plan  recommended  by  him.   > 

As  to  the  curative  qualities  of  tobacco,  or  either 
of  the  other  ingredients  I  named,  I  have  nothing 
to  say— there  may  be  something  better.  It  was  not 
so  much  my  purpose  to  prescribe  a  specific  and 
infallible  cure  for  foot  rot,  as  to  describe  the  man- 
ner of  applying  that  cure,  and  any  one  may  fix  up 
nostrum  or  a  combination  of  nostrums  to  suit 
his  taste. 

The  appellation  of  "Wool  Grower"  does  not 
noto  properly  belong  to  me,  for  although  a  farmer, 
I  have  not  kept  sheep  for  many  years.  I  wrote  of 
my  treatment  of  foot  rot  a  long  time  ago. 

A.  G.  Notes. 

Lancaster,  H,  H.,  March  24, 1870. 

BTJFBEPHOBFHATB  OK  OOEH.— WHEAT  OBOP. 

While  sending  my  fourth  year's  subscription  for 
New  England  Fabmee,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  used 
Bradley's  phosphate  last  year  on  com  with  good 
success.  I  spread  about  ten  cartloads  of  manure 
to  the  acre,  ploughed  light,  harrowed  well  and 
put  one  spoonful  in  a  hill,  all  but  three  rows.  In 
each  hill  of  one  of  these  rows  I  put  a  shovelful  of 
green  manure  from  the  horse  stable,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  plaster  and  ashes  was  put  in  each  hill.  The 
other  two  rows  were  planted  without  anything. 
The  fertilizers  were  all  covered  with  earth  before 
planting  the  com.  During  the  fore  part  of  the 
season  the  com  on  the  manure  looked  the  best ; 
but  later  the  pbosphated  came  forward  rapidly, 
and  was  the  heaviest  at  harvest.  Several  persons 
while  contrasting  the  three  rows  with  the  rest  of 
the  piece  remarked,  that  the  fodder  on  the  other 
part  was  enough  better  to  pay  for  the  phosphate. 

The  season  was  very  cold  in  this  section,  and 
com  was  very  light  generally ;  bnt  with  the  agents 
used,  we  gathered  one  hundred  and  seventy  bush- 
els of  ears  of  sound,  and  twenty  of  soft  com  from 
two  acres. 

I  raised  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  on  one  acre 
last  year,  and  shall  sow  two  acres  this. 

Shelbume,  N,  H.,  1870.         H.  T.  CvMxnras. 


FLOEIOVLTUEB. 

This  is  the  gsm  of  the  "cultures,"  and  one  emi- 
nently worthy  our  appreciation.  Agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, arboriculture  are  all  admirable  in  their 
places,  and  we  might  say,  without  them  we  shonld 
cease  to  live;  so  without  fioriculture  we  shonld 
cease  to  enjoy— at  least  much  which  gives  to  earth 
its  beauty,  and  goes  to  make  life  pleasant  and 
home  attractive. 

What  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  minds 
and  tastes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  care  and 
culture  of  flowers  within  the  last  half— yes,  quar- 
ter of  a  century  I  Then  the  privileged  few  had 
their  flower  gardens,  with  now  and  then  an  arbor 
and  greenhouse.  Now,  where  is  the  home  desti- 
tute of  flowers  ?  and  how  many  have  their  culti- 
vated flower  plots  of  greater  or  less  pretentionti 
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and  deliglit  in  the  Joys  they  aUbrd !  for  "a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  Joy  forever." 

Then  we  had  scarcely  a  Journal  in  the  country 
devoted  to  the  science.  Now  such  magaslnes  as 
the  Gardener't  Monthly,  HortiouUunU  and  the 
Journal  of  HortiouUttr^  reach  all  classes,  and  do 
much  to  elevate  rural  taste  and  create  in  the  minds 
of  the  masses  a  love  for  the  beautifhl. 

Then  again,  where  there  was  one  professional 
florist  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  are  ten  to-day. 
For  proof  of  this  net  let  reftrence  be  had  to  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  Agrlcnltoral  Press  then 
and  now.  Now  "Floral  Ouides"  and  "Seed  Cata- 
logues" everywhere  abound;  while  then  such 
beautifully  illustrated  Annuals  as  those  published 
by  James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  and  Messrs.  Wash- 
bum,  Breck,  or  Hovey,  of  Boston,  would  be  looked 
upon  by  the  masses  with  no  little  cariosity. 

And  my  advice  to  the  boys  and  eirls,  especially 
the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  who  read  this  ar- 
ticle, is,  procure  some  one  of  these  illustrated  cat- 
alogues, which  you  will  find  advertised  in  this  and 
other  agricultnzal  Journals.  They  are  worth  twice 
their  cost  as  works  of  art^— to  say  nothing  of  the 
lessons  of  instruction  and  profit  you  msy  receive 
by  their  perusal.  I.  W.  Sanborn. 

LyndonmUe,  Vt,  Mmroh,  1870. 


BLUB-BIBIW  IN  AN  OLD  BOOT. 

Last  spring  a  pair  of  blue-birds  found  an  old 
boot  in  one  of  my  apple  trees  near  the  house,  in 
which  they  built  a  nest  and  hatched  two  broods  of 
young  birds.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  lay 
the  boots  where  the  birds  can  have  access  to 
them? 

8NAKSB  BATINa  BIBD'S  BOOS. 

While  walking  out  one  morning,  last  summer, 
I  saw  the  birds  flying  round  a  dry  willow  tree  in 
much  alarm  and  confhsion,  making  a  very  great 
noise.  On  turning  aside,  I  saw  a  large  black 
snake  with  his  tail  coiled  round  a  limb  and  his 
head  in  a  woodpecker's  hole.  I  killed  the  snake, 
and  the  egg*8hells  that  came  out  of  his  mouth  told 
what  he  had  been  about. 

A  DOO'S  BXPBBIENOB  AWAT  FBOM  BOMB. 

A  farmer's  dog  went  with  his  master  to  the  de- 
pot, and  on  seeing  the  cars  coming  in  thought 
there  was  a  oood  chance  for  a  little  fun,  by  racing 
with  and  barking  at  them.  But  as  their  speed  was  a 
little  beyond  the  vehicles  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  he  slipped  under  a  wheel,  losing  one 
toe  and  a  part  of  his  tail.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  a  moral,  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  has  been 
round  to  tell  the  other  dogs,  as  did  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  how  much  lighter  and  better  they  would  be 
if  dressed  in  his  lashion,  but  I  hardly  think  he 
will  care  to  repeat  his  experiment  on  the  railroad. 

Edwabo  Cablton. 

Wutford,  Mau.,  Feb.  18, 1870. 


NOVA   SOOTIA  BBAN8. 

I  have  a  remarkably  prolific  and  excellent  small 
white  bean,  which  originated  in  this  section  lYom 
four  beans  brought  here  in  the  vest  pocket  of  a 
gentleman  fh>m  Nova  Scotia,  four  years  ago,  where 
they  are  regarded  as  a  very  superior  variety. 
From  these  four  beans  two-thirds  of  a  cupful' 
were  raised  the  first  year,  and  three  pecks  the 
next  year.  From  one  pint  of  these  beans  my  fa- 
ther raised  two  bushels  and  a  half.  I  send  a  part 
of  two  stalks.  Just  to  show  you  how  they  pod  oif. 
Some  of  the  stalks  have  twice  as  many  beans  as 
are  on  both  that  I  send  you.  Lewis  Bbal. 

North  FairJiM,  lis.,  Mareh  23, 1870. 

Bemabjls.— Very  handsome  specimens  of  beans 
•re  those  reo6iTed»  and  nndoabtedlj  a  most  pro- 


lific variety.  Mr.  Beal,  as  will  be  seen  by  aa  ad- 
vertisement  in  last  week's  Fabmbb,  offers  to  tar- 
nish seed  to  those  who  wish  to  try  the  Nova  Scotia 
bean.   We  shall  plant  those  we  received. 

KVCK,  SALT  AND  LIMB. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  neighbors  and  farmers,  I 
will  give  my  experience  in  making  manures  from 
muck,  salt  and  lime.  I  now  own  the  Col.  James 
Jaqnes  form  in  Wilmington,  Mass.  I  have  owned 
a  part  of  it  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  could  not  frot 
all  at  once,  as  portions  of  It  was  held  by  the  beirs, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  a  piece  at  a 
time.  '  I  now  own  about  seventy-five  acres.  The 
first  lot  of  eleven  acres,  was  called  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Sheldon  the  best  lot  of  land  in  Wilmington.  I 
have  owned  this  lot  five  years.  The  first  year  I 
cut  about  ten  hundred  pounds  poor  redtop  bay. 
I  now  cut  on  five  acres  of  this  land  about  eight 
tons.  On  this  lot  there  is  muck  to  the  depth  of 
fW>m  four  to  eight  feet  deep,  and  of  the  very  best 
quality.  I  take  out  the  muck  the  last  of  Aagnst, 
and  put  enough  in  my  bam  cellar  to  absorb  the 
urine  firom  the  cows  overhead ;  also,  fill  my  piggeiy 
about  half  foil. 

The  salt  and  brine  flrom  my  grocery  store, 
amonntiog  to  about  twenty  barrels  a  year  is  saved 
as  carefully  as  I  would  gold  dust,  and  is  tnmed 
down  the  ecnttle  and  over  the  mock  in  the  bam 
cellar  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  made.  Outside 
of  the  stable,  1  make  large  heaps  of  muck,  say 
five  cords  in  a  place,  and  add  to  each  four  barrels 
of  salt  and  brine,  and  four  casks  air  slacked  lime, 
and  overhaul  twice.  In  the  spring  cart  this  on  to 
land  that  was  ploughed  in  the  fall,  say  thirty  cart 
loads,  or  seven  cords  to  the  acre  and  plough  it  in. 
Plant  one  year ;  Iin^  down  to  grass  the  next  spring 
and  cut  grass  for  five  years  without  much  deterio- 
ration in  quantity  or  quality.  Now  I  would  say  to 
my  brother  farmers,  get  out  your  muck  in  the 
foil,  before  fall  rains  begin,  and  go  to  the  village  or 
city  and  engage  all  the  salt  and  brine  tbey  make 
fh>m  pork  aod  fish,  which  most  grocers  throw 
into  the  streets,  even  if  you  have  to  pay  something 
for  it.  Ton  will  find  it  the  cheapest  and  strongest 
of  all  monures  that  can  be  got  up  fifteen  miles 
firom  Boston.  J.  A.  Ambs. 

Wilmington,  Man,,  Mareh  19, 1870. 


OBAIN  FOB  BWB8  IN  XILX. 

Having  noticed  an  inquiry  in  the  Fabikbk,  a 
fow  weeks  since,  in  relation  to  the  best  kinds  of 
grain  to  feed  sheep,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
production  of  milk,  I  give  herewith  the  results  of 
my  own  experience : — 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  desirable  to  have  lambs 
dropped  the  last  of  February  or  the  first  of  March, 
I  know  of  no  kind  of  grain  which,  with  hay  alone, 
will  maintain  an  adequate  flow  of  milk  uniil  sheep 
can  be  turned  to  pasture.  The  man  who  would 
raise  winter  Iambs  successfully  must  have  in 
store  a  liberal  supply  of  roots,— beets  and  turnips 
are  best,— and  should  feed  them  two  or  three 
weeks  at  least  before  the  sheep  begin  to  drop  their 
lambs.  In  connection  with  roots,  feed  liberally 
with  early  cut  hay,  and  equal  proportions  of  cora 
meal  and  oats  as  long  as  the  sheep  are  at  the  bara, 
and  the  flow  of  milk  can  be  sustained.  Without  tills 
Uberal  feed  he  will  have  in  May  a  poor  sheep,  and 
poorer  lamb.  The  prevailing  practice  in  this  sec- 
tion is  to  have  lambs  droppM  from  the  first  to  the 
tenth  or  fifteenth  of  April,  and  from  this  time  till 
the  foed  has  star:ed  in  the  pastures,  sheep  can 
be  sustained  with  much  less  cost  and  tabor.  For 
this  length  of  time  roots  can  be  dispensed  with. 
But  as  a  grain  feed,  barley  meal  and  oats  in  equal 
proportions,  though  some  might  wish  to  add  a 
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sprtDkling  of  corn,  would  leave  little  to  be  deolred 
In  the  way  of  grain.  The  earliest  cut  hay  of  the 
Tear  should  be  carefhlly  saved  for  this  season. 
This  feed  with  intelligent  care  and  oyersight,  will 
bend  both  ewe  and  lamb  to  pasture  in  thrifty  con- 
diiion.  B.  B.  8. 

Cormsh,  N.  H.,  March  14, 1870. 


HVMOK  nr  A  OOLT. 

An  eniption  commenced  on  the  neck  of  my  colt, 
nmr  the  roots  of  the  mane.  It  spreads  pretty  fiwt. 
It  appears  to  be  a  pimpled  or  yesicnlar  emption. 
Att  r  awhile  the  ▼esicles  break,  the  hair  and  outer 
bkln  comes  off,  leaving  a  bare  spot  covered  with 
»curf,  w bile  a  fluid  oozes  firom  beneath  and  forms 
a  scab,  which  likewise  soon  peels  off,  leaving  a 
wider  soot.  It  is  attended  by  itching  and  tender- 
ness. Tbe  colt  was  fat  when  the  trouble  was  first 
noticed,  bat  has  since  lost  flesh.  Is  there  any 
danger  of  my  taking  the  disease  In  handling  it  ? 
I9  it  the  manger  ?  Any  directions  for  coring  the 
eolt  will  greatlv  oblige  f. 

Bethel^  Me.,  March,  1870. 

RBiCAiLX8.^Glve  your  colt,  once  or  twice  a  day, 
a  tablespoonfhl  of  the  following  powder:— Sul- 
phur and  cream  of  tartar,  each,  two  parts ;  salt- 
petre and  crude  antimony,  each,  one  part.  Hlz. 
At  the  same  time  bathe  the  parts  affected  twice  a 
day,  with  Nichols',  or  Sqnlbb's  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  the  solution 
to  three  or  four  parts  of  soft  water.  If  this  does 
not  core,  dissolve  three  to  six  grains  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  one  ounce  of  soft  water,  and  wash 
the  parts  affected. 

OABOBT  nr  A  KBI7BB. 

I  have  a  heifer  that  has  the  garget  badly.  She 
Is  not  in  milk  yet,  but  is  to  be  in  a  few  days. 
There  is  not  one  particle  of  milk  in  her  bag,  but  it 
is  one  solid  cake  and  very  sore.  What  can  be 
done  for  \r. }  a.  o. 

PUUJield,  Mobs.,  March,  1870. 

Rem  ABB  8. —Paint  the  hiefer's  bag  twice  a  day 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  or,  if  you  prefer,  bathe  the 
affected  part  three  times  a  day  with  a  solution 
made  of  iodine,  half  an  ounce ;  iodide  of  potassium, 
two  ounces;  soft  wat^r,  one  pint.  At  the  same 
tmie,  give  the  animal  a  tabespoonfhl  of  the  above 
mentioned  solution  twice  a  day,  in  a  bran  mash. 
If  yon  can  manage  to  steam,  ferment,  or  poultice 
the  diseased  organ,  it  will  be  serviceable  to  do  so. 


SOAP  KAXIirO. 

I  notice  directions  in  your  paper  occasionally 
about  soap  making;  how  to  prepare  the  ashes, 
lye,  grease  and  all  the  other  numerous  H  ceterat. 
Now  I  winh  to  give  your  readers  a  better  receipt, 
and  show  them  how  to  avoid  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  labor  required  by  the  process  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  we  all  know  is  the  great  desider- 
atum in  these  times  of  scarce  and  poor  help. 

Firsily,  use  your  ashes  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage on  your  farm,  as  it  is  taken  for  granted  you 
own  one ;  if  not,  apply  them  Judiciously  on  your 
garden  plat.  Secondly,  purchase  the  prepared  lye, 
or  concentrated  potash,  which  comes  sealed  up  in 
sheet  iron  cans  in  pound  packages,  and  which  re- 
tails with  us  for  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Prepare  your  grease  by  deansmg,  and  follow 
Btrlctly  the  directions  which  come  with  the  cans 
for  the  purpose  of  making  both  hard  and  soft  soap. 
I'wo  cans  or  pounds  of  the  potash,  will  make— I 


will  not  say  how  many  pounds  of  hard  soap— but 
certainly  enough  to  last  a  small  family  for  months, 
at  an  outlay  (provided  you  have  your  own  grease) 
of  fifty  cents,  and  also  a  saving  of  much  labor. 
And  a  decided  improvement  it  is  we  think,  over 
the  old-fashioned  leach  and  the  risk  of  having 
good  hick.  Tnr  it  Jfrs.  Farmers  and  report  re- 
sult. N.  B. — ^Not  in  the  potash  business. 
SaUabwy,  Corm,,  March  24, 1870.        w.  /.  P. 

PBBVBKnmr  op  dubasb  nr  cows. 

I  saw  in  your  valuable  paper,  not  long  since,  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  way  to  treat  a  cow  that  had 
cast  her  withers.  I  adopt  the  principle  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 
I  keep  my  cows  well  through  the  winter,  and  then 
some  tbree  weeks  prior  to  yeaning  time,  I  begin 
to  feed  extra,  so  as  to  have  them  in  good  thriving 
condition,  and  in  a  drv  warm  place,  so  that  they 
shall  not  take  cold.  This  has  been  my  practice 
for  twenty -live  years,  with  more  or  less  cows, 
without  seeiug  even  a  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Atkinton,  Me.,  April,  1870.       A  Sttbsobibbb. 


0T7BE  FOB  SOOTnUKO. 

I  will  give  ^'Subscriber,"  who  is  troubled  with 
his  animals  scouring,  a  very  simple  remedy  that 
has  never  failed  me  nor  my  neighbors,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn.  Take  two  quarts  of  the  best  wheat 
flour  that  can  be  founa,  and  wet  it  to  tbe  thick- 
ness of  common  cream  with  luke  warm  water,  and 
give  to  the  auimals ;  but  if  it  will  not  be  taken, 
put  it  in  a  long-necked  bottle  and  turn  it  down. 
Repeat  the  doieonce  in  four  hours,  nntil  a  chauge 
is  produced.  I  never  have  had  to  give  it  the 
fourth  time.  B.  J.  Bvttolph. 

Bufalo,  N.  F.,  March  17, 1870.  * 


A  CUBB  POB  OATTLB  BOOtJBIlVO. 

Take  for  a  cow  a  piece  of  rennet  one  inch  and 
a  half  square ;  cut  it  in  fine  bits  and  put  it  in  some 
meal  or  other  mess  that  the  cow  will  eat.  The 
rennet  should  bo  well  dried,  ir  the  first  dose  does 
not  stop  it,  give  once  a  day  nntil  cured.  I  have 
tiled  this  at  difl^rent  times,  but  never  had  to  give 
more  than  three  doses.  t.  i..  t. 

Antwerp,  N,  F.,  March,  1870. 


MnX  PEVEB— OVBBPLOWIira  OP    THE  OALL,  &0. 

Some  time  during  the  last  fiill.  (November  I 
think,)  I  gave  >on  an  account  of  tbe  sickness  and 
death  of  two  or  tbree  cows,  which  you  thought 
was  milk  fever,  from  the  description  I  sent,  lu 
the  Fabmeb  of  March  5th,  I  find  a  communication 
firom  Mr.  Wm.  Swett,  of  South  Paris,  Me.,  headed, 
«Ovetfiowiog  of  the  Gall  and  Liver  Complaint, ** 
in  which  he  says  he  thbiks  we  did  not  understand 
the  disease.  We  admit  that  we  did  not— wish  we 
did.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  symptoms  of, 
and  the  remedies  for  overflowing  of  the  gall,  &c 
The  cows  that  I  spoke  of  in  November  did  not 
have  the  symptoms  he  describes  as  indicating  that 
disease;  but  on  the  very  day  that  the  Fabmeb 
came,  that  contained  his  communication,  we  had 
a  case  that  answered  exactly  to  what  he  describes, 
and  I  found  his  prescription  Jnst  the  medicine  for 
the  case.  Sbnbx. 

Cumberland,  R.  /.,  March  28, 1870. 


—A  correspondent  of  the  American  AgricitUu- 
riet,  in  Montana,  states  that  stock  fiitten  and  thrive 
on  the  wild  bunch  grass  of  that  section  all  the 
year  round,  preferring  it  even  in  January  to  welU 
cured  hay,  and  that  cattle  and  horses  keep  sleek 
and  fitt  on  it  all  the  year  roond. 
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THB   VEBBBNA. 


11)13  beftutiful  flower,  well  represented  in 
tbe  ftbove  eDgraviQK  from  Waakbum't  Ama- 
ttar  CiillivO'Or^i  Quide,  n  deiervedly  a  favor- 
ite bolh  for  bouse  and  garden  calture,  Mr. 
Breck  )jive8  the  followiog  deicription  in  his 
'•Book  nf  Flotcara."  After  mentioniog  ita 
Srbt  introduction  of  tbe  white,  crimson  and 
pink  varieties  into  tbis  country  from  Bi 
Ajres,  by  Mr.  Robert  Buiat,  of  Philadelphia, 
about  the  year  1685,  Mr.  Breck  mjs 

From  tbeee  have  sprung  all  tbe 
varjuliea,  manj  bundredin  number,  noi*  in  our 
collections.  Id  these  varieties  may  be  found 
•every  color  except  yellow,  and  even  this  color 
in  its  lii;htest  shades,  is  sometimes  seen  in  tbe 
eyes  of  some  of  the  sorts.    We  now  have 


crimson,  scarlet,  rose,  wbil«,  lilac,  bluiib  pu:^ 
pie  io  all  their  shades,  wiib  eyes  of  purple, 
crimson,  rose,  white,  or  straw  color,  and  a1n> 
a  number  of  atiiped  or  spotted  sorts.  I<o 
plants  are  more  more  ([eneraUy  cultivated,  or 
more  eagerly  sought  after,  than  this  beautifiil 
family.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  a  flowe^ 
garden  could  be  considered  passable  without 
the  Verbena.  The  habits  of  all  are  simiUr. 
naturally  prostrate  creeping  plants,'  taking 
root  freely  wherever  tbe  stems  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground,  and  sending  f>>rtb  innu- 
merable clusters  of  their  many  hued,  brillunl 
flowers,  from  June  to  NoT^ember. 

Tbe  Verbena  is  kept  with  diScalty  through 
the  winter,  except  in  the  green-hoDse  or  in 
warm  rooms;  unless  kept  growing,  it  will  per- 
ish. Itcannot,  therefore,  MkepCeven  in  ad>7 
cellar,  and  it  is  not  hardj  enough  (o  stand  the 
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winter.  Most  of  the  Tarieties  are  easily  raised 
from  cuttiDgs,  and  can  be  purchased  at  so 
small  a  price  from  floriats,  that  it  is  hj  far  the 
more  economical  to  buy  a  few  dozen  in  the 
spring  than  to  attempt  to  keep  tbem  through 
the  winter.  Small  plants  turned  out  from  the 
pots  in  June  soon  make  large  plants,  and  by 
October  will  be  two  or  three  feet  across. 
Thej  continue  to  flower  after  severe  frosts, 
and  are  among  the  last  lingering  flowers  of 
autumn. 

The  seed,  sown  in  May,  in  the  open  ground, 
will  begin  to  show  flowers  in  August ;  but, 
when  the  seed  is  sown  in  January,  in  the 
ereen-faouse,  and  afterwards  potted  and  placed 
in  a  hot-bed  in  March  or  April,  will  begin  to 
flower  in  June. 

Seedling  plants  produce  seed  in  abundance, 
but  those  plants  which  have  been  a  long  time 
propagated  from  cuttings,  lose  that  power  in 
a  great  measure,  and  produce  none  or  very 
sparingly.  It  is  easy  enough  to  raise  seed- 
lings, but  the  chance  of  getting  an  improved 
variety,  may  not  be  one  to  twenty  or  one  in 
fifty. 

Jno  plant  equals  the  Verbena  for  masses, 
particularly  when  grown  in  fanciful  beds  and 
on  lawns,  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  con- 
trasts finely  with  the  green  grass. 


For  tht  Xew  England  Farmer. 

MAKINQ.  HOUSINQ   AND    APJPJLYiNa 

MAXrUBID. 

As  the  farmers  of  the  New  England  States 
must  have  manure  in  order  to  raise  crops  | 
profitably,  I  thought  I  would  write  a  little  of ; 
my  experience  in  relation  to  its  management.  { 
I  have  tried  many  experiments  with  manures 
and  crops,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make  poor 
work  in  getting  an  intelligible  account    of 
them  on  paper. 

In  the  ant  place  I  make  all  I  can  and  kepp 
it  housed  as  much  as  I  can  until  wanted  for  | 
use.  In  fact  it  is  all  under  cover,  except  what 
the  catile  diop  in  the  yard  in  warm  pleasant 
days.  My  horse  manure  goes  under  the  sta- 1 
hUi  where' the  hogs  root  it  over  and  keep  it 
from  heating.  Then  I  endeavor  to  save  the 
liquids'.  In  the  summer  I  keep  muck  in  the 
pig  pen,  and  make  large  quantities  of  good 
manure  there.  My  cow  stable  has  a  trench, 
with  a  walk  behind  it,  in  which  I  keep  saw- 
dust, dry  muck  or  anything  that  will  save  the 
liquid.  This  is  thrown  under  a  shed,  as  I 
have  no  cellar, — the  land  on  which  my  bam 
stands^eing  very  level.  I  keep  muck  in  the 
'  yard  and  sheds  to  mix  with  the  manure,  and 
to  put  at  the  back  door  and  under  the  privy, 
where  all  the  slops  and  suds  are  thrown,  to 
keep  it  from  smelling  bad.  I  clean  these 
places  out  twice  a  year.  It  is  surprising  to 
see  how  much  manure  one  can  make  with  but 
little  cost  when  we  go  to  work  in  earnest. 

But  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
great  secret  lies   in   keeping   manure   weU 


housed  until  wanted  for  ose.  I  think  one 
load  from  my  shed  is  as  eood  as  three  from 
my  yard,  and  equal  to  two  loads  from  a  heap 
that  has  been  exposed  to  the  snows  and  raina 
through  the  winter  and  spring. 

And  here,  Mr.  Editor,  I  beg  leave  t>o  differ 
a  trifle  from  your  remarks  on  Work  for  Feb- 
ruary, in  regard  to  drawing  out  manure  from 
a  cellar  to  be  exposed  to  the  storms  till  used. 
It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  if  there  is 
not  room,  or  if  it  is  to  be  drawn  up  hill  where 
the  ground  is  soft  in  the  spring.  I  think  the 
less  manure  is  handled  over  and  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  and  storms  the  more  valuable 
it  is.  If  manure  could  be  mingled  with  the 
soil  as  soon  as  dropped,  would  it  not  be  more 
lasting  in  the  soil  P  I  think  heavy  rains  on 
manure  heaps  in  the  field  washes  a  great  deal 
of  the  strength  of  it  below  the  reach  of  plant 
roots,  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soil ;  on  clay  or 
hard-pan  bottom,  it  mi^ht  not  do  so.  I  have 
heard  it  said  the  soil  will  so  retain  the  fertiliz- 
ing matter  in  water  while  passing  through  it 
that  none  will  go  below  the  reach  of  roots,  but 
my  experience  hardly  agrees  with  this. 

I  have  one  of  the  patent  pipe  wells  in  my 
barnyard  near  the  bam,  where  there  is  no 
chance  for  water  or  manure  to  get  near  it,  as 
it  is  in  a  small  yard  by  itself.  It  was  sunk 
twelve  feet.  Daring  a  heavy  rain  storm  in 
March,  1867,  the  eave  spout  between  two 
buildings  over  my  manure  heap  got  stopped 
up  and  the  water  run  on  to  the  heap.  This 
manure  heap  was  twenty-six  feet  from  the 
well,  on  land  that  was  nearly  level,  bat  a  little 
higher  than  that  around  the  well.  In  a  day 
or  two  the  water  from  the  well  began  to  look 
red.  and  to  taste  bad,  and  the  uiock  refused 
to  drink  it  until  compelled  by  thirst.  Tbe 
water  remained  bad  for  about  a  week.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  caused  by  the  water  from  the 
heap  of  manure,  which  passed  through  the 
soil,  which  is  gravelly. 

I  have  drawn  out  manure  from  my  sheep  in 
the  winter  when  the  shed  got  too  full,  and 
have  found  that  those  spots  on  which  it  was 
piled  ab8orb  so  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
manure  that  no  crop  would  grow  on  them  the 
first  year. 

I  once  lived  on  a  dry,  sandy  farm  where  I 
could  use  my  stable  manure  to  a  very  good 
advantage  in  the  hill  for  corn ;  but  condading 
I  was  losing  too  much  by  exposing  my  manure 
to  the  weather,  I  built  a  shed  over  my  manure 
heaps,  and  the  result  was  that  the  first  y^ar 
my  housed  manure  was  so  much  stronger  than 
that  exposed  to  the  weather,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously used,  that  I  got  no  com,  as  it  was  too 
powerful  to  be  put  in  the  hill. 

There  is  no  way  I  can  get  so  much  benefit 
from  manure  as  to  plough  it  in  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  mostly  on  green  sward,  say  about 
thirty  loads  to  the  acre ;  putting Ji  little  old 
manure  or  superphosphate  in  the  j^ll.  In  thia 
way  I  get  good  com  and  potatoes.  The  past 
year  my  potat-oes  yielded  at  the  rate  of  450 
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buflhelfl  to  the  acre ;  com,  65 ;  oata,  70.  Af- 
ter my  crops  are  off  in  the  fall  I  plough  again, 
running  two  or  three  inches  deeper.  In  the 
spring  sow  to  oats,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
bashels  to  the  acre,  and  get  a  good  catch  of 
grass. 

I  have  top-dressed  mowing  lands  withthirhr 
loads  to  the  acre,  on  both  wet  and  dry  land, 
bnt  do  not  receive  as  mnch  benefit  as  when 
ploughed  in.  Ashes,  I  think,  are  best  har- 
rowed in  for  hoed  crops.  I  usually  cut  two 
crops  of  grass  a  year  for  two  or  three  years, 
then  one  crop  a  year  or  two  longer. 

I  think  manure  that  has  not  been  leached 
lasts  mnch  longer  in  the  soil.  I  have  doubled 
the  productiveness  of  my  farm  in  the  twelve 
years  I  have  been  on  it,  with  but  very  little 
manure  except  what  I  have  made. 

It  may  be  mteresting  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers to  know  how  much  stock  I  keep  on  what 
grows  on  the  twenty-eight  acres  that  have 
Deed  cultivated,  on  an  average,  during  the  past 
fourteen  years,  besides  selling  some  com,  oats 
and  potatoes.  I  have  185  uieep,  eight  head 
of  cattle,  mostly  grown,  three  horses,  and,  ex- 
ceptinj?  flour,  as  I  do  not  raise  wheat,  I  may 
say  a  family  of  eight  persons.  Now,  brother 
farmers,  house  your  manure,  cut  your  hay 
ealier,  cultivate  your  land  better,  for  a  few 
years,  and  note  the  result.    C.  F.  Lmoour. 

Woodstock,  Vt.j  March,  1870.    . 

Rbmabks. — ^In  connection  with  this  valua- 
ble fitatement  of  the  writer^s  mode  of  making, 
housing  and  applying  manure,  and  of  his  gen- 
eral farm  management,  it  may  not  be  improper 
for  us  to  say  that  the  first  premium  on  farms 
was  awarded  to  him  last  fall  by  the  agricultu- 
tural  society  of  Windsor  Ck>unty,  and  that  in 
making  their  award  the  Committee  said,  '*Mr. 
Lincoln  has  doubled  the  productive  capacity 
of  his  farm  in  about  ten  years,  and  that  with- 
out the  aid  of  imported  fertilizers,  except  to 
a  very  limited  degree.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and 
by  utilizing  every  available  source  of  manure, 
and  keeping  it  well  housed  till  applied  to  the 
land." 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  Enghmd 
Homestead  adopted  the  following  method  of 
oonstmctmg  the  cellar  walls  of  two  houses  with 
perfect  success : — 

A  trench  fifteen  inches  wide  and  two  feet 
deep  was  dug,  to  receive  a  trench  wall  on  which 
the  underpinning  was  to  be  laid.  The  trench 
was  filled  to  a  level  with  the  ground  with 
rough  or  cobble  stones,  packed  in  as  close  as 
might  be.  After  this,  the  cellar  was  dug, 
leaving  (i  space  inside  the  trench  of  four  inches 
wide  on  the  top.  This  space  or  shelf  was 
filled  up  in  a  slanting  direction,  until  it 
reached  the  underpinning.  It  should  be  done 
with  moist  earth,  just  before  pointing,  and 
made  compact  with  the  back  of  a  shovel.  If 
the  cellar  is  seven  feet  deep,  the  wall  should 
slant  inwards  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  underpinning,  and  should  be  made  smooth 
and  true  with  a  shovel  or  trowel ;  at  least  this 
is  my  method. 

As  I  wished  to  use  an  ox  shovel,  I  left  one 
end  open  and  stoned  it  up,  as  there  was  no 
chance  for  making  a  trendi  then.  After  the 
houses  were^  bmlt,  the  cellar  was  lined 
throughout,  sides  and  bottom,  with  hydraulic 
cement.  I  used  but  one  coat,  though,  for  the 
bottom,  perhaps  two  would  be  better. 

The  advantage  of  this  method,  are :  Ist  In 
building  an  ordinary  sized  house,  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley,  where  stones  are  cosily, 
it  saves  at  least  a  hundred  dolhurs ;  2d,  it  is 
proof  against  rats ;  Sd,  it  is  dean,  warm  and 
dry ;  4th,  there  is  no  heaving  of  the  walls. 
The  builder  of  my  first  house  was  somewhat 
sceptical  on  this  point,  and  after  it  had  stood 
one  winter,  he  examined  carefully  every  foot 
of  the  foundation,  and  not  findmg  a  single 
crack  in  the  whole,  be  frankly  acknowledge  its 
excellence.  I  presume  that  very  coarse 
gravel  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
small  stones,  in  filling  the  trench. 

I  ought  perhaps,  to  add  that  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  this  method,  the  rite  for  the 
house  should  be  tolerably  level,  and  the 
ground  sandy  or  sandy  loam.  I  think  it  would 
not  answer  when  the  soil  is  day  or  when  there 
are  springs.  t.  g.  h. 
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THB   JAKlrtB-a  HOK 


How  OD«  thAli . .  , ^  ^.^  ,.  . 

AsMlMV^IHk  In  tlU  Ua  trndn'  > 


(ba  aia  oi  tpiida  tb«  wO, 


And  he,  bf  HBtara'a  it^t,  iIhIt  fqida  v.d  had. 
Umb  lUa,  whit  JaiWT  power,  wbalbtKlwr  rdn  I 
Tb*  lads  marked  wall  wbUtw  tlw  bUiar  aald, 
By  kl*  tif  rtaDH  Uii(hi,  ud  b j  bla  wlidcm  M. 
TSOKAl  O.  UFH4M,  A*  ^weHoM  Colkv  Mk. 
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vfacre  indiutrj  and  frogalitj,  oonpled  with  an 

Bmifliihtipg  tmst  and  faith,  btontcd  the  sharp 


edge  of  life'*  triali,  and  brought  all  into  bar- 
mony  with  the  peaceful  and  lovelf  aipecta  of 
eztomal  natore. 

In  his  charming  book,  the  "Mirror  of  the 
Mofitbi,"  rbe  antbor  Mje :  "Summer  ii  come — 
come,  but  not  to  May ;  at  least  not  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  month. 

"Spring  may  now  be  oonaidered  as  em- 
plojMl  in  completing  her  toilet,  and  for  tbe 
fim  weeks  of  ihit  mtnth,  patdog  on  those  last 
finishing  tODchei  which  an  accomplished  beautj 
never  trtista  to  an;  hand  but  her  own.  In  tho 
woods  and  grove*  alao,  ibe  is  still  clothing 
some  of  her  noblest  and  prondeat  attendant* 
with  Uteir  new  annnal  ature.  Tbe  oak  nntU 
now  has  been  nearlj  bare ;  and,  of  whatever 
age,  has  been  looking  old  all  the  winter  and 
spring,  on  accoont  of  its  cnmipled  branchea 
ud  wrinkled  rind.  Now,  of  whatever  sge,  it 
looks  ^onng,  in  virtne  of  its  new  green,  lighter 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  grove." 

NatnTe's  book,  in  June,  shonld  be  onr  con- 
stant companion.  It  ii  one  that  can  make 
"everj  man  his  own  poet"  for  the  time  beii^ ; 
and  there  is,  after  all,  n&  poetrj  like  that 
which  we  create  for  oonelve*. 

Bat  we  mnat  not  panse  bow  to  give  more 
than  a  passing  moment  to  sentiment.  What 
has  already  been  done  in  Ute  spring  w<Hk  wU. 
be  in  vain,  unlets  the  springing  cropa  an 
faithfnllj  attended  to.  The  soil  most  be  kept 
light,  weeds  destrojed,  and  all  mparfluona 
plants  caref nltf  taken  awaj.    Toij  mnch  do- 
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pends  upon  this  in  nearlj  all  the  crops.  The 
Indian  com  will  produce  more  grain  with  three 
stalks  to  a  hill,  than  with  six,  at  the  common 
distances  at  which  hills  are  placed.  The  small 
grains— espedallj  on  rich  ground — ^will  yield  a 
larger  crop  of  the  seed  when  thinly  sowed,  than 
where  a  thick  seeding  has  been  given.  Car- 
rots, beets,  and  indeed  all  the  root  crops,  yield 
more  abundantly  when  they  have  ample  room, 
than  if  crowded.  In  a  crop  of  Swedes  or 
mangolds,  twelve  inches  apart  will  give  a  bet- 
ter return  than  six  or  eight  inches  will ;  there 
will  be  more  pounds  of  roots  to  the  acre. 

This  holds  true  in  fmib  aa  well  as  grains 
and  roots.  Especially  ia  this  the  case  with 
grapes,  pears  apd  peaches.  In  raising  grapes 
under  glass,  no  success  would  attend  the  eflPort, 
unless  the  most  severe  thinning  out  were  re- 
sorted to.  To  take  away  three  from  every 
&fe  grapes  in  the  Black  Hamburg  variety  is 
scarcely  enough.  Crops  frequently  fail  to  be 
profitable  from  a  want  of  proper  attention  to 
thinning  them. 

The  most  important  business  of  the  farm 
through  much  of  the  month  of  June,  is  that  of 
cultivating  the  crops  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  soil,  so  that  they  shall  attain  the 
greatest  possible  vigor  and  perfection. 

Prompt  and  thorough  hoeing  is  the  key  to 
these  results.  Stop  the  hoe  and  the  profits 
cease.  Nature,  kind  as  she  is,  will  no  more 
cairy  on  the  plant  to  perfection  after  it  has 
been  started,  without  care,  than  she  will  drive 
the  printing  press  or  the  faotoiy  wheel,  after 
they  have  been  constructed  by  the  mechanic. 
If  there  were  no  weeds,  and  the  earth  alone 
were  to  sustain  the  plants,  the  hoe  might  rust 
in  idleness ;  but  so  long  as  weeds  invade,  and 
the  leaves  of  plants  spread  themselves  to  the 
sun  and  air  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
food,  the  hoe  and  cultivator  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Give  the  vegetable  garden  more  attention 
dian  heretofore.  No  part  of  the  farm,  we 
think,  is  more  profitable  than  that  which  yields 
aU  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  which  the 
family  require.  Few  farmers  are  aware  how 
much  of  a  bill  it  would  cost  to  supply  the  table 
bountifully  with  a  variety  of  the  firnits  and  ve- 
getables which  ought  to  be  in  use  through  the 
year.  Not  only  is  health  promoted  by  such 
use,  but  there  is  direct  and  unmistakable  hap- 
piness enjoyed  in  planting  and  rearing,  as  well 


I  as  in  eating  them.  By  sowing  seeds  of  let- 
tuce, radishes,  cabbage,  Ac.,  these  vegetables 
may  be  had  until  late  in  autumn. 

Hatino. — ^We  must  urge  upon  the  reader 
o^ce  more  the  importance  of  commencing  hay- 
ing early.  Proofii  enough  of  the  importance 
of  this  have  been  given  in  these  columns  here- 
tofore, so  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them 
now.  Our  observation  has  oonvinoed  us  that* 
so  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  the  most  fa- 
vorable time  for  making  hay  is  the  last  ten 
days  in  June,  and  the  first  ten  in  July.  Aa  a 
general  thing,  also,  the  grass  cut  during  tfaia 
period  is  worth  much  more  than  most  of  that 
cut  later.  The  evidence,  too,  is  dear  that 
grass  cut  while  in  the  blossom  and  cured  with- 
out much  exposure  to  the  sun,  is  very  modi 
more  valuable  than  that  cut  later,  and  exposed 
a  part  of  two  or  three  days  to  sun  and  air* 
Grass  cut  early  and  made  mostly  in  the  cock, 
retains  more  fully  the  grase  qtidlUies^  and  this 
all  stock  like  better  than  any  other  feed. 

Pruning.— From  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
this  month  is  the  beet  time  to  prune  apple  «Nr 
most  other  trees. 

In  JuNX — 

<*Tbe  fknn«r  in  Mi  field, 
Pnwi  the  rieh  mould  aronod  tlie  tender  malie. 
While  hopeibrlght  pinioned,  polnto  to  oomlnc  onys. 

When  all  his  loiU  ehall  yield 
An  Mnple  herresti  and  aronnd  hie  heerth 
Then  ehall  be  leoighiog  eyee  end  tonee  of  mirth." 

HOU8IHG  MANUBB8. 

In  a  late  article  in  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Ghemietry,  Dr.  Nichols  says,  the  ferdliziiig 
elements  in  excrement  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water,  and  when  the  barnyards  are  drenched 
with  it.  they  usually  overflow,  and  the  valua- 
ble portions  are  carried  away.  This  is  what 
every  farmer  sees  and  knows,  but  there  is 
much  difference  in  ofHuion  as  to  the  amoont 
of  such  loss ;  many  believing  it  is  not  great, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  under  some  droom- 
stances.  To  test  the  question,  however,  one 
parcel  of  manure  taken  from  a  water-soaked 
heap  and  another  from  a  parcel  preserved  in 
bam  cellar  were  analyzed,  with  the  foUowmg 

result: — 

BanoHd,  SkeUered, 

Nltrofen    ••••,,•  .  1 .8S  per  eent.  1.8S  per 

Soluble  orgnnlemattere  .1.78     •*  %M 

Bolnble  inorganie  mettem  fl  S7     **  8.M 

PhoephoriA  Aeid   .  .  .  .  0^     •'  0.» 

PotMh  and  Bod* .....  0.79     "  1.00 

On  this  the  Dr.  remarks : — "It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  the  nitrogen  (ammonia  forming 
constituent,)  the  soluble  organic  and  inozganic 
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bodies,  sod  potash  and  soda  salts,  there  is  a 
loss  in  the  exposed  manure,  which  renders  it 
of  less  than  half  the  money  value  of  the  other. 
The  quality  and  the  preservation  of  manures 
aopply  topics  which  should  be  presented  to 
farmers  very  often,  that  they  may  be  led 
dearly  to  understand  the  whole  subject,  aad 
provide  against  losses,  which  are  of  a  most 
serious  nature.  We  ehaXL  refer  to  this  impor- 
tant matter  again.'^ 


jf^or  the  New  Engkmd  ^rmer, 
THB  GABDmr  IS  JVNJL 

The  success  and  profit  of  the  garden  de- 

Sends  more  on  the  attention  given  to  it  in 
ane»  than  in  any  succeeding  month  of  the  sea- 
son ;  for  upon  the  rapidity  of  healthy  growth, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  excellence  of 
most  garden  vegetables  for  the  table.  How 
to  promote  and  maintain  this  growth  is  an  im- 
portant question.  Thorough  tillage  is  more 
essential  than  is  g«nerally  supposed,  and  this 
must  be  the  great  work  of  the  month.  Jethro 
Tulips  theory  of  tilhu^  was  founded  on  true 
scientific  principles,  if  one  doubts  the  effects 
of  tillage,  it  is  veiy  easy  to  determine  the 
question,  on  his  soil,  by  a  little  experiment 
tried  side  by  side.  Take  two  simiUr  parcels 
of  ground ;  cultivate  one  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  comminuting  and  stirring  the  soil 
deep  and  frequently,  while  the  other  receives 
only  ordina^  attention,  and  observe  the  dif- 
ference. StuI,  some  varieties  of  plants  should 
not  be  forced  too  rapidly,  as  their  growth  may 
be  in  a  wrong  direction,  developing  the  less, 
instead  of  £e  more  valuable  parts ;  but  gen- 
erally there  is  little  danger  in  this  direction, 
providing  the  seed  be  thoroughbred.  Little 
good,  however,  from  stirring  the  soil  in  wet 
weather,  though  hand  weeding  may  be  advan- 
tageously done  at  this  time,  as  the  plants  are 
less  injured  thsin  if  the  weeds  are  pulled  in  a 
dry  time.  The  drier  the  weather  the  more 
beneficial  is  it  to  stir  the  soil,  provided  the 
rootlets  of  the  plants  be  not  touched.  Liquid 
manure  is  most  advantageously  applied  in 
showery  times,  just  previous  to  rain  or  during 
a  moderate  shower.  W^terin^  once  com- 
menced, must  be  kept  up;  watering  the  plant 
effects  but  little — it  is  tbesoi^  that  needs  mois- 
tening, not  the  surface  alone,  but  that  which 
lies  below ;  if  applied  to  the  surface,  it  com- 
pacts and  makes  a  crust ;  if  below,  it  softens 
and  loosens. 

AfiPARAOUs. — ^Too  long  cutting  close  may 
injure  the  strength  of  the  roots,  xt  is  better 
to  cease  cutting  near  the  close  of  the  month. 
As  green  peas  and  string  beans  come,  there  is 
less  need  of  asparagus.  Give  it  a  dressing  of 
good  superphosphate  and  let  it  grow. 

BsAKs. — There  is  yet  time  for  planting  both 
jpole  and  dwarf ;  ii  done  at  once,  small  Limas 
will  mature  by  diligent  careful  colture.    Give 


those  already  planted  frequent  hoemgwhen 
dry. 

Bksts. — ^Long  blood  and  blood  tumm  may 
be  sown  in  good  deep,  rich,  mellow  soil,  any 
time  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  for  fall 
and  winter  use.  Hoe,  thin  and  carefully  cul- 
tivate early  sown.  A  handy  tool,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  seed  sower,  for  i^nting  beet  aiul 
like  seed  is  to  make  a  wheel  of  one  or  two 
inch  stuff,  insert  short  pins  on  the  outer  edge, 
six  inches  apart,  mount  it  on  a  shaft  with  han- 
dle ;  with  tnis  mark  out  the  rows  with  inch- 
deep  holes  for  the  seed ;  into  eaeh  hole  drop 
a  seed  and  cover  with  hoe. 

Cabbagk,  and  all  this  family  o(  plants,  may 
be  transplanted  any  time  during  the  month 
for  autumn  use.  Remember  the  cabbage  loves 
a  rich,  not  over  dry  and  frequently  stirred  soil. 
Set  the  roots  deep,  half  or  more  the  length  of 
the  stem  down. 

•  Cabbots  sown  the  first  of  the  month  will 
make  a  crop,  if  the  seed  be  soaked  and  dried 
in  plaster. 

Cblbrt. — Seed  may  be  sowed  for  the  win- 
ter crop.  Prick  out  young  plants  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  stocky,  weO  grown  ones  for 
transplanting  in  Julv.  Transplant  alxmt  the 
middle  of  Uie  montn,  for  the  fall  crop,  into 
well  manured  drills,  four  feet  apart,  trenches 
a  foot  deep,  putting  in  three  to  six  inches  of 
manure  and  mellow  the  bed  well. 

CoBN. — Continue  to  plant  Crosby^s  earir 
and  Trimbles,  for  a  succession,  until  the  mio- 
dle  of  July.  Frequent  hoeing  and  encourage- 
ment with  top  dressing  or  hqnid  manure  is 
good  to  induce  rapid'growth  and  early  matu- 
rity. 

'CVCUUBYBB,  M1ELON8A2TD  SqUABHBS. — Ou- 

cumbers  for  succession  and  for  pickling  may 
be  put  in  any  time  during  the  montn.  Frames, 
&c.,  for  protection  from  insects,  should  be 
removed  before  the  plants  crowd  them.  A 
little  encouragement  with  liquid  manure,  as&es, 
plaster,  Ac.,  will  forward  the  plants  rapidly 
and  often  serve  to  keep  off  the  striped  bugs ; 
but  a  few  moments  in  hand-picking  in  the 
morning,  while  the  dew  is  on,  will  generally 
prove  successful  in  keeping  them  off.  Look 
to  the  under  side  of  squash  leaves  for  ejggs  of 
the  squash  bug. 

Ego  Fulnts. — These  re<quire  a  rich,  well 
pulverized  soil  that  is  neither  wet  or  dry. 
,  Horse  manure  seems  to  asree  best  with  the 
egg  plant.    Hoe  and  water  frequently. 

Insects.— June  is  the  month  when  insects 
are  abundant  and  do  the  garden  the  most  dam- 
age. They  are  as  fond  of  young  tender  ve- 
getation as  their  superiors  are  of  good  vegeta- 
bles, and  are  bound  to  have  their  share  unless 
closely  watched  and  destroyed.  Whale  oil 
soap,  in  weak  solntion,  as  well  as  successive 
flocks  of  young  chickens  and  turkeys  are  the 
best  preventives. 

Lbttucb. — ^Few  varieties  do  well  after  hot, 
dry  weather  comes  on;  but  late  sown  may  be 
transplanted  into  well  prepared,  soil*,  and  with 
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mitable  watering,  Ac.,  will  fonn  large,  niee 
heads.  Seed  maj  be  sown  in  shady,  rather 
moist  soil,  and  yet  do  well,  under  good  eare. 

(hnoNaeomplete  their  growth  early;  there- 
Ibre  it  is  important  to  force  growth  b j  thin- 
ning and  freqaent  culture.  Potato  onions, 
(best  of  all  for  die  table,)  may  be  plitnted  as 
late  as  the  first  week  in  June,  six  to  ten  inches 
apart,  in  rich,  fine  surface  mSL 

Pabskifs. — Seed  should  have  been  sown 
earlier,  but  may  be  yet  done  at  once,  in  deep, 
rich,  mellow  soil ;  hoe  and  keep  the  surface 
mellow,  and  water  with  liquid  manure. 

Peas. — Sow  for  late  summer  use  and  for 
seed.  Those  who  would  avoid  boggy  peas, 
should  grow  their  seed  from  late  planted  peas, 
as  the  bugs  do  not  trouble  if  sowed  after  mid> 
summer. 

Radishes.  —Sow  the  Long  Scarlet,  in  gen- 
erously rich  soil,  among  other  crops,  where 
they  will  be  partially  shaded.  They  will  re- 
pay watering  with  liquid  manure.  Saye  some 
of  the  eailiest  and  best,  to  grow  seed  from  for 
future  use. 

Rhubabb. — Present  facilities  for  canning 
and  preserving,  enable  us  to  have  a  supply  of 
this  excellent  pie  material,  the  year  through. 
Cut  up  and  dry,  bottle  or  can  a  ^ood  supply 
for  wmter,  when  such  a  change  will  be  accept- 
able, and  leave  no  seed  stalks  to  grow. 

ToHATOKS. — ^Transplant  for  main  crop. 
Hoe  frequently  and  pinch  in  side  shoots. 
Trained  to  a  sin^e  Ptem,  tied  to  a  pole  or 
stake,  they  seem  to  do  best. 

Transplanting. — During  June  the  larger 
psit  of  transplanting  of  garden  and  field  plants 
IS  done.  It  is  necessaxy,  in  order  to  devel- 
op certain  plants,  that  this  operation  should 
be  performed,  and  to  do  it  successfully  with 
the  least  trouble  and  greatest  certainty,  the 
ground  should  be  well  prepared  as  to  tilth, 
fertility,  Ac.,  and  the  transplanting  be  d<me 
during  a  moist,  cloudy  spell.  It  is  said  that 
plants  removed  after  sundown  and  during  the 
night  time  will  not  show  that  they  have  been 
disturbed,  by  wilting,  &c.,  .but  will  retain 
their  freshness. 

WxBDS  are  easiest  destroyed  by  taking  them 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground  in  a  dear, 
warm  day.  Those  which  grow  from  subter- 
ranean roots  aro  moro  difficult  of  extermina- 
tion ;  but  if  the  stems  and  roots  are  persis- 
tently cut,  dug  and  pulled  off,  time  will  com- 
plete their  destruction. 

Vacant  Spots. — ^A  good  gardener  has 
none ;  he  always  finds  some  olant  to  occupy  all 
his  space  profitably.  W .  H.  Whitb. 

South  Windsor,  Conn.,  1870. 


Good  Fked  fob  Good  Bcttsr. — ^I  once 
bought  a  dairy  of  twenty  tubs  of  butter,  all 
made  from  the  same  cows  the  same  season 
and  by  the  same  person.  Some  eight  tubs 
were  good,  sound,  yellow  butter ;  some  eight 
more  of  it  was  very  light  colored  and  soft 


with  a  disagreeable  flavor;  some  four  tabe 
shaded  down  from  yellow  to  white,  and  the 
color  the  index  of  quality.  Careful  investiga- 
tion developed  the  fact,  that  the  good  butter 
was  made  from  good  grass  feed ;  and  the  poor, 
later  in  the  season,  wnen  the  {prass  had  isiled 
from  drought,  and  the  cows  hved  upon  briars 
ai^  leaves.  A  man  changed  the  feed  of  his 
cows  firom  corn  meal  and  hay  to  potatoes  and 
hay ;  it  lessened  the  quantity  of  butter,  and 
the  color  was  lighter.  Hence  the  importance 
of  good  feed.  It  is  profitable  to  feed  com 
meiu  at  all  times  excepting  when  grass  is  new 
and  plenty,  and  it  is  not  lost  then.  A  piece  of 
land  five  rods  by  two,  to  eadi  cow,  sowed 
with  southern  corn  will  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  pastures  in  the  last  of  the  season  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  save  the  mowings 
more  than  the  cost. — David  GoodaUj  in  &, 
Jokmbwry,  F2.,  Timu». 


117  BOW. 


How  w«ll  I  Bind  whtB  I  trti 
With  hair  at  brown  at  tow : 

My  flither  took  me  oot  with  mm, 
And  tang ht  me  how  to  boo. 

That  I  miflht  not  be  overtozod. 
And  well  ftalfll  hia  plan— 

I  ho«d  OBO  hill  and  cklppad  the 
And  ao  made  half  a  man. 


I  then  waa  imall,  jnat  in  my 

And  All!  of  hope  and  Joy ; 
Knew  little  of  «  nat  labor  means, 

A  happy,  liwmer't  boy. 

Ambition  lelxed  my  yonthfU  breaati 

I  monld  n'<t  lag  benlod; 
I  boed  each  row  Joat  Uke  the  rest, 

UDtU  the  ann  deoUned. 


How  glad  waa  I  when  annsot  eome, 

The  hour  when  labor*  etote; 
The  Joy  I  felt.  It  has  ne  name, 

Aa  well  eadi  workman  knows. 

Te  aona  of  toll  who  wield  the  hoe. 

Or  daily  apced  the  ploogh. 
Or  elaewbere  hoe  life's  painral  row, 

With  aweal  upon  the  brow, 

Toil  on  I  aay,  there'a  one  grand  thought, 

Whieh  ahovld  encourage  yon ; 
Good  health  and  atrength  eannot  be  boogbi, 

Bo  let  UB  boo  It  throogb. 

—J?.  K.  FUher,  in  jimerioan  ^kurwter. 


Atrshisbs  fos  ths  Southwest. — ^A  lad/ 
•of  great  intelligence,  and  of  much  ezperience 
with  iniproved  cattle,  writes  to  a  f rienu  of  the 
South  Land,  as  follows :  After  an  ezperience  of 
twentjr  years,  the  Jyrshires  have  proved  to  be 
the  only  cows  able  to  stand  the  severity  of  a 
Southern  summer.  The  Durham  and  Devon 
sto<^  are  both  liable  to  fevers,  and  conse- 
quentlpr  to  a  great  decrease  of  milk ;  but  the 
Ayrshire  thrive  perfectly  even  upon  the  com- 
mon pasturage  of  the  country.  The  Devon 
when  mixed  with  the  Ayrshire,  make  very  fijae 
oxen.  But  for  milking  pur|>oses,  the  Ayr- 
shire exceed  all  <»thers,  becoming  as  hardy  tf  • 
the  Creole  cows. 
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ONO  M  bones  haTe 
been  used  as  a  fer- 
tiliser, their  effect 
and  operation  are 
not  well  anderstood 
by  farmers.  It  has 
been  supposed  that 
the  nutritiTe  prop- 
erti^fl  of  bones, 
when  applied  to 
the  soil,  are  rapidly 
exhausted.  This, 
however,  appears 
not  to  be  the  fact. 
In  iSngland,  where  the  actual  value  of  mana- 
ree  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  experiments, 
and  where  exactness  is  observed  in  analyses, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  mineral  oon- 
etitaents  of  the  bone — ^particalarly  the  phos- 
phates— are  discoverable  in  the  soil  for  years 
after  bone  manure  has  been  implied,  even  when 
tne  ground  has  been  cropped  with  vegetables 
supposed,  or  rather  known,  to  appropriate 
this  manure  in  what  may  be  teimed  excessive 
quantities. 

As  there  are  still  many  who  are  not  willing 
to  grant  much  efficacy  to  bone  manure,  and  as 
it  has  been  sharply  critiGised  on  several  recent 
occasions,  it  is  well  to  present  something  on 
the  Other  side  of  the  question,  and  we,  there- 
fore, give  below  the  chief  points  of  a  paper 
oo  the  analysis  of  the  soils  of  a  farm  in  Eng- 
land, the  property  of,  and  occupied  by,  0.  H. 
T.  Hawkins,  Esq.  Its  object  was  to  test  the 
durability  of  bone  dust  as  a  manure,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

It  appears  that  a  piece  of  waste  ground  was 
broken  from  a  common  and  tilled  in  turnips, 
the  larger  part  of  which  was  manured  with 
bone-dust,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  bushels 
to  the  acre.  In  the  two  following  years  it  was 
successively  cropped  with  oats,  and  with  the 
last  crop  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture,  in 
which  state  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

Ten  years  after  the  application  the  effect  of 
the  bone-dust  could  be  plainly  distingaished — 
the  grass,  as  far  as  the  eye  oould  reach,  hav- 
ing a  rich  sward ;  while  the  adjoining  part, 
where  no  bone-dust  had  been  applied,  had  a 
eoarse*  sterile  qqpearanoe ;  the  difference  be- 
ing as  great  as  if  a  line  had  been  drawn  be- 
tween rich  pasture,  and  scanty,  coarse  herb- 
age. 


Samples  of  these  two  divisions  of  soil  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Hitnt,  then  curator  of  the  Muse- 
um of  EooDomio  Geology,  to  be  analysed,  in 
order  to  ascertaiii  if  the  bone  could  be  de- 
tected after  the  lapse  of  ten  yean.  Mr.  Hunt, 
it  should  be  here  observed,  was  altogether  ig- 
norant of  the  object  of  the  analysis.  The  re- 
sult, however,  was  perfectly  satbf actory,  inas- 
much as  he  readily  detected  the  bone  in  that 
portion  of  the  field  on  which  it  had  been  ap- 
plied ten  years  before. 

The  following  are  the  analyses : — 

AtMoNMf-  JTo.  1*  jro.a. 

Water  •vapontod  by  itOTV, 14.0S  14.18 

VegeUbla  and  aoftoial  matton  bunt  off, .  13  Ot  1S.C6 

Bihoa  and  Smeiona  grit, 40.M  49  SO 

Oxide  of  Iron ••••..   7.08  7.00 

Carbooateof  lime, 1.08  1.C8 

Oarbonate  of  magneala, 0  S5  0.88 

Salpbote  of  lime, 106  1.04 

MarialM, 0.84  0.84 

Alumina, 7,10  8  04 

P&oipbateof  lime, •  0.10  0.78 

Phoaphate  of  magneala, 000  0.06 

Potaah, •  .    1.00  1 87 

Hnmua  and  soluble  alkallea,  .•••••  8.00  8.17 

It  was  deduced  finm  these  experiments,  that 
the  principal  manuring  properties  of  the  bone 
existed  in  the  earthy  matters,  which  constitute 
about  two-thirds  of  the  bone,  and  not  in  the 
oily  and  gelatinous  parts,  constituting  the  re- 
maining third. 

The  bones  of  animals  are  derived  originally 
from  the  hay,  straw,  and  other  products  of 
the  soil  which  the  animals  consome  as  food. 
More  than  one-half  the  weight  of  bones  con- 
sists of  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
**Upon  every  acre  of  land  appropriated  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  clover,  potatoes  or  turnips, 
forty  pounds  of  bone-dust  will  be  found  sufll- 
dent  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  phos- 
phates for  three  successive  crops. ^' 

It  is  hardly  a  fSftir  experiment  to  use  bones 
once  or  twice,  and  form  an  opinion  upon  their 
merits,  whether  the  experiment  succeeds  or  is 
a  failure.  There  are  certain  atmospheric,  or 
other  conditions  always  affecting  the  manures 
applied.  We  have  known  pers<ms  use  guano 
from  the  same  bag,  one  of  whom  found  de- 
cided advantages  from  it,  while  the  other  de- 
clared he  ''would  not  team  it  twenty  miles  for 
it.'*  The  same  results  have  occmred  in  the 
use  of  bones,  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
other  fertilizers.  In  order  to  form  intelligent 
opinions  with  regard  to  special  manures,  we 
must  apply  them  on  different  soils,  cultivate 
the  crops  where  they  are  applied  precisely  as 
those  are  where  manure  is  used,  and  then 
carefully  compare  results. 
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The  compounds  put  off  apon  the  famier  u 
fertilizers  have  proved  of  so  little  Tslae  th«t 
kimdreds  are  (iisconraged  fromasiDg  anythiDg 
in  the  form  of  compact  manure.  Many  of  these 
special  articles  are  a  compound  of  "Tillainoas 
smells,'*  too  disgusting  to  beoome  common  on 
the  farm ;  they  ought  to  be  two  feet  und^  it. 
The  article  called  superphosphate  of  lime  is 
usually  nauseous  to  a  high  degree.  It  ought 
not  to  be  so,  and  probably  would  not,  if  it  did 
not  contain  rotting  animal  matter  in  some 
form.  This  odor  affords  olfaotoiy  evidence 
that  the  article  is  not  a  pure  one ;  that  it  con- 
tains matter  that  is  not  worth  one-quarter 
part  the  price  demanded  for  it.  We  hold  in 
our  left  hand,  now,  while  writing,  a  ball  of 
nearly  pure  superphosphate  of  lime.  It  is  as 
harmless  as  a  baU  of  wait,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing disgusting,  its  odor  is  pleasant. 


JFkyr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
TSm  FLOOD  Iir  KXW  HABCFBHIBn. 

House  Mid  Bum  Oellmn  ftall— 'Llqiild  Mflnariiig^Fann 
Impl«in«Dtfl  AOd  BUtliig  B«iis  taks  a  B0h-^9tukB  ot 
BrahmM— Hints  on  IrrlgAiloii. 

This  rainy  morning,  I  catch  up  my  pen  to 
say,  that  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years 
from  the  farm,  my  hand  is  again  at  the  plough, 
or  will  be  as  soon  as  the  weather  and  season 
permit.  But  the  rain,  how  it  has  come  I  And 
the  melted  snow,  how  that  has  come  down  from 
the  hills  and  woodlands,  and  filled  the  streams 
with  mighty  rushing  waters,  which  have  poured 
down  nvulet  and  ravine,  and  flooded  every- 
thing, higher  up  than  any  old  high-water  mark. 
WeuB  are  full  to  overflowing,  house  cellars 
have  become  dstems,  and  the  bam  oellars — 
what  a  plight  they  are  in.  A  system  of  bail- 
ing and  draininff  has  been  going  on  never  be- 
fore experienced  We  shall  see  what  effect 
liquid  manure  has  upon  the  crop  wilih  which 
it  may  come  in  contact*  as  it  has  been  poured 
out  from  the  drenched  manure  heap,  by  ladle 
and  drain.  Perhaps  we  may  get  an  experi- 
ence that  will  lead  us  on  after  Alderman  Me- 
chi,  and  cause  us  io  adopt  his  plan  of  liquid 
manuring.  We  shall  see.  ^  We  are  driven, 
sometimes,  bj  the  force  of  circumstances,  into 
a  **comer,*'  and  thereby  make  important  dis- 
coveries. 

It  would  have  been  amusing,  no  doubt, 
could  you  have  seen  the  plight  many  of  us 
fanners  were  in  at  the  height  of  the  late  flood. 
Pigs  were  wallowing  in  the  poached  manure 
pile ;  carts  and  wagons  stored  in  the  cellar  as 
a  safe  and  drf/  plaoB,  were  axle  deep  in  water ; 
ploughs,  harrows  and  cultivators  were  in  wi^ 
ter  deep  enough  to  swim  them,  had  they  not 
been  too  heavy ;  and  the  poor  hens  that  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  sitting  in  what  was 


supposed  to  be  a  safe  and  dry  place,  were 
gradually  reminded  that  they  must  leave  or  be 
submerged,  together  with  tlieir  hopes  of  a  fu- 
ture brood  of  little  chicks,  in  the  rising  flood. 
There  was  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  hot  haste, 
in  attempts  lo  save  next  autumn  dinners  from 
being  cheated  of  the  boiled  or  roast  diicken. 
But  with  the  fancy  or  whim  that  hens  have  of 
late,  most  of  their  labor  must  be  in  vain,  for 
they  set,  or  wotU  gett  just  as  they  plesse. 
Two  of  my  nice,  clever,  social,  agreeable, 
companionable.  Brahma  young  ladies  were 
each  .indulged  with  a  nest  full  of  e^,  brought 
from  a  distant  farm-yard,  because  it  is  thought 
t>e8t  to  change  eggs  for  hatching,  with  our 
neighbors,  even  if  we  get  the  same  breed. 
They  behaved  very  lady-like,  and  appeared 
very  motherly  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  then 
without  applying  for  leave  of  absence,  th^ 
walked  on  and  foigot  to  return  till  the  two 
nestfuls  of  eggs  were  cold  as  snow  balls.  But 
they  soon  showed  a  dibposition  to  reset,  and 
they  are  in  full  blast  again,  hot  so  enoom- 
passed  with  barriers  that  thev  can^t  get  out  of 
remembtiring  distance  of  their  nests.  We 
shall  see  what  will  come  of  them.  But  I  find 
the^  are  so  careless  they  have  breken  some  of 
their  eggs.  Hens  don^t  do  now  as  they  used 
to,  when  they  would  lay,  set  and  hatch  without 
tending.  As  things  now  appear,  there  must 
be  proiessional  chicken  doctors  and  nurses,  so 
far  have  we  wandered  from  the  old  track. 
This  is  all  right,  perhaps,  for  the  more  our 
circumstances  force  us  to  study  and  labor,  the 
more  perfect  is  the  character,  on  the  principle 
that  idleness  begets  moral  disease. 

But  letting  alone  morals  and  philosophy,  and 
going  to  Ikcts,  the  results  of  this  spring  flood 
should  induce  many  farmers  to  pay  more  a^ 
tention  to  irrigation.  LfCt  the  results  of  flood- 
ing be  noticed  the  coming  season.  If  not 
mistaken  in  my  own  experience,  many  irill  be 
the  extra  tons  of  hay  grown  from  the  over- 
flowing of  meadows.  To  secure  the  advan- 
tage in  future,  let  dams  be  so  arranged  in  the 
brooks  that  at  high  water  the  grounds  shall  be 
flooded,  and  then  the  water  gradually  run  off. 

Excuse  this  hasty  line,  for  I  must  here  put 
in  the  (.)  and  haste  to  the  station. 

Yours  fjT  the  farm,  Z.  Bbxed. 

Weare,  N.  if.,  AprU  25,  1870. 


For  the  New  Enolamd  Farwur, 
MSDIOAIi  TOPICS. 

BT      A      MEDICAL     MAX. 

Health  and  Disease. 

The  human  body  is  composed  of  solids  and 
fluids,  and  when  the  former  perform  their 
functions  properly,  and  the  latter  retain  their 
normal  purity,  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute health.  But  this  perfection  of  heateh  is 
ideal;  it  never  actually  exists.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  h^tbiest  persons 
would,  doubtless,  reveal  derangements  of  some 
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land.  In  shoii,  health  and  disease  are  so  im- 
peroeptiblj  mer^d  into  each  other  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  drawn  with  pre- 
dnon.  The  same  is  tme  of  other  depart- 
mftnta  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  easy,  for  ex- 
aan>le,  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  animal 
and  Tegerable  kinedons,  and  yet  there  is 
rarely  anj  practice  embarrassment  in  distin- 
goislung  an  animal  from  a  Tegetable.  80 
wkh  r^aid  to  health,  if  an  hnportant  disease 
of  any  Kind  exists,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is, 
in  most  cases,  sofflcienUy  obvious. 

A  disease  is  called  organic  when  some 
dumge  of  stmcttire  or  of  composition  has 
taken  place  in  one  or  more  of  the  organs,  and 
fkmeHonal  when  only  tiie  function  or  action  of 
an  oTguk  or  of  organs  is  deranged  or  sus> 
pended.  The  same  disease  may  be  either 
acttU^  nibacuU  or  chrome.  Adisease  is  acute 
when  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  and 
and  runs  a  ra|Hd  career.  As  a  general  rule, 
persons  sufiferinff  from  acute  disease  are  con- 
fined to  their  beds.  A  subacute  disease  has 
less  intensi^,  does  not  compel  the  patient  to 
keep  his  bed,  and  does  not  always  preyent 
him  from  being  about,  or  even  pursuing  his 
usual  occupation.  A  <^ronic  disease  is  one 
which  is  subacute  in  its  diaracter,  slow  in 
its  progress,  and  protracted  in  its  continuance. 

Asain,  ^Useases  are  either  eotutUtUiofud  or 
loed,  A  constitutional  disease  is  one  in  whi<^ 
several  or  all  of  the  organs  are  affected,  and  in 
which  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  more  or  less 
depraved.  A  local  disease  is  one  which  is 
seated  in  a  particular  organ,  and  does  not  ne- 
cessarily affect  the  general  system. 

Another  division  of  diseases  is  one  which 
has  reference  to  the  manner  of  their  occur- 
rence. Thus,  diseases  which  affect  many  per- 
sons at  the  same  time  are  called  epidemic 
diseases :  those  which  are  p^uliar  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  particular  countries  or  sections  of 
country  are  called  endemic  diseases ;  and  those 
which  arise  from  occasional  causes,  as  cold, 
heat,  iati^e,  &c.,  are  called  sporadic  dis- 
eases. Diseases  which  are  propagated  by  the 
miasm  or  effluvia  emitted  from  the  bodies  of 
persons  affected  with  the  same  disease  are 
called  infediout,  and  those  which  are  com- 
municated from  one  person  to  anoUier,  by 
contact,  are  called  contagious.  Some  diseases 
are  both  infectious  and  contagious.  Hooping 
etmgk^t  measles^  &o.,  are  infectious;  itch,  sy- 
phyliSf  &c«,  are  contagious,  and  small  pox  is 
Doth  infectious  and  contagious. 

There  was  formerly  much  discussion  among 
medical  men  relative  to  the  seat  or  starting 
point  of  disease.  Some  held  that  in  all  gen« 
oral  or  constitutional  diseases,  the  primary 
affectioo  is  in  the  solids  of  the  body, — ^these 
were  terssed  soUdiaU.  Others  contended  that 
in  snelk  diseases  the  jfiuids  are  primuily  af« 
feeted,  and  such  were  called  AumoroMs,  or 
advocates  of  the  httmoral  pMohgy*  ^  The 
iwuJAHa  Mill,  dottbtlesa.  the  true  doctrine  ia 


that  in  all  constitutional  diseases,  both  solids 
and  fluids  are  affected,  and  that  either  may 
be  the  seat  of  the  first  morbid  action. 

The  causes  of  disease  will  be  the  subject  of 
our  next  article. 


As  EzFBBiMEin'  m  Cmaifb  Hat.— Last 
summer  I  took  four  men  and  went  into  a  piece 
of  good  herdsgrass  and  clover,  when  it  was 
about  fit  to  cut,  and  just  after  the  dew  was  off. 
I  mowed  about  four  tons.  In  three  and  a 
half  hours  it  was  stowed  away  in  a  space  of 
twelve  by  twenty-four  feet,  on  scaffold.  On 
two  sides  it  was  double  boarded,  on  one  end 
was  a  mow  of  hay,  on  the  front  or  floor  side, 
it  was  exposed  to  the  air ;  on  the  bottom  and 
top  was  put  about  one  foot  of  swale  hay  that 
was  woith  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
good  hay.  The  result  was  I  lost  ail  the  good 
hay,  and  it  would  have  been  worth  sixty  dol- 
lars. The  swale  hay  was  to  take  up  the 
moisture,  as  I  supposed.  It  steamed  from 
internal  heat  for  about  four  months,  and  when 
I  took  it  out  it  was  a  mass  of  white  useless 
stuff,  completely  burnt  up.  The  ashes  filled 
the  bam  every  time  that  I  pitched  it  over. 
Neither  cattle  nor  sheep  would  eat  it,  except  a 
little  that  was  around  the  sides  next  to  the 
bam,  and  on  the  floor  side.  The  mow  end 
was  just  as  bad  as  that  in  the  middle.  This 
satisfies  me  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  have 
good  hay  without  first  making  it  in  the  sun 
and  air. — P.  Dinsmore^  in  Maine  Farmer, 


Club  Root  in  Cabbagb. — In  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  G.  Pitts, 
Hooeoye,  N.  Y.,  attributes  the  disease  to  **a 
small  wUte  maggot  that  eats  off  the  rootlets 
of  the  plant,  thus  preventing  nourishment.'* 
He  destroyed  the  maggot  by  removing  the  sur* 
face  earth  and  springing  on  a  little  dry  cop- 
peras and  replacmg  the  loose  soil.  The  plant 
soon  revived,  the  heads  developed  as  usual, 
and  he  has  been  troubled  no  more  wiUi  the 
club-rooted  cabbage.  Philemon  Farrell, 
Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  a^  writes  that  he  destroys 
the  magffot  by  the  use  of  strong  pork  or  fish 
brine.  V^hen  he  discoven  the  cabbage  affect* 
ed  he  makes  a  saucer-shaped  hiU  about  the 
plant  and  turns  from  a  gill  to  a  half  pint  of 
brine  upon  the  roots,  and  rarely  has  to  make 
a  second  application. 


About  Manures — Manure  is  never  so 
valuable  as  when  it  is  fresh.  It  then  holdtf  in 
association  not  only  all  the  fixed  soluble  sub- 
stances natural  to  the  solid  excrement,  but 
much  that  is  of  great  value,  found  only  in  the 
liquid.  It  is  in  a  condition  to  quickly  under* 
go  chemical  change,  and  the  gaseous,  ammo- 
niacal  products  secured  are  double  those  re- 
sulting irom  that  which  has  been  toecUhered  in 
a  heap,  out  of  doors  for  several  months. — Bos^ 
ton  Journal  of  Chemistry, 
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The  fmct  that  the  bor*«  bu  memorj  ind  u- 
^ftuity  in  a  wonderful  degree,  ii  proveo  in  the 
luddeiil  which  the  abore  engraviog  illLutra(«i. 
A  gentlemui  retaniDg  from  k  joamey  on  hone- 
back,  to  Oxford,  Pa.,  last  fall,  met  a  atranfrer 
travelling  in  like  mode,  with  whom  he  engaged 
in  a  desultory  coDTcrution.  Thinking  the  stran- 
ger'a  horse  looked  familiar,  he  remarked  that 
the  animal  wa«  probably  one  which  had  been 
itoleu  from  him  aix  yeara  ago.  To  teltle  the 
matter,  be  made  the  following  propoiition: — 
"When  we  arrive  at  my  houie,  your  hone 
■hall  be  tied  to  the  ea*t  post  in  front  of  mj 
door — the  horse  I  am  on,  to  the  weat  poat. 
After  itanding  a  short,  time,  the  bridle  of  yonr 
horse  shall  be  taken  off,  and  if  he  does  not  go 
to  a  pair  of  bars  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  bouse. 

Cover  and  go  round  to  the  east  side  of  the 
1  and  pull  ont  a  pin,  open  the  middle  sta- 
ble door  and  enter,  I  will  not  claim  him.  If 
he  does,  I  will  fumiah  joa  conclasive  evidence 
ibat  he  wa«  bred  by  me,  but  never  sold — that 
be  was  Btolen  from  me  aboat  the  very  time 
you  aay  you  pucehued  him."  The  traveler 
aa»ent«d  to  the  trial.     The  hone  wu  hitched 


tddle  and  bridlewere  taken  off —be  raised 
his  head,  prisked  up  hit  ears,  looked  op  the 
street,  then  down  the  street,  Beveral  tunea, 
(ben  delibeiBtdj  and  slowly  walked  past  (be 


bouae  and  over  the  ban  and  to  the  atable 
door,  as  deacribed,  and  with  teeth  and  lip 
drew  out  the  pin  and  opened  the  door,  and 
entered  into  his  own  stall.  We  hardly  need 
to  add,  he  was  recognized  by  the  neighbors 
of  his  rightful  owner,  who  fully  attested  to 
the  facts  stated  by  the  claimant,  and  that  tbe 
travell  r  lost  his  title  to  the  horse. — Rural 


Rembdy  tor  Rust  is  Whmat. — The  fol- 
lowing, from  a  diatingniahed  German  Agricol- 
turiat,  is  taken  from  a  Bremen  paper: — 
For  thirtv  years  I  have  found  this  method 
succesbful  in  oreventing  rust  in  wheat: — Some 
hours,  at  the  longest  six  or  eight,  before  aow- 
tDg,  prepare  a  steep  of  three  measnres  of  pow- 
dered quick-lime  and  ten  measures  cf  cattle 
urine.  Pour  two  quarta  of  this  upon  a  peck 
of  wheat,  atir  with  a  spade  until  every  kernel 
is  covered  white  with  it.  By  using  wheat  so 
prepared,  rust  of  every  kind  will  be  avoided. 
I  have  often  noticed  while  in  the  neighboring 
fields,  a  great  part  of  the  crop  is  affiKSted  bj 
mat,  in  mine,  lyins  close  by  it,  not  a  aingla 
ear  so  affected  could  be  fotmd.  Tbe  aama 
wriler  says  be  takes  the  sbeavee  and  bests  off 
tbe  ripest  kernels  with  a  slic^,  and  naw  tbt 
grain  thni  obtained  for  seed. 
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DAZBIT  VABICINO^BOOT  OUZdTUBB. 

XBHONT,  MaflflachnsettB 
and  New  York  dairymen 
held  conventions  about 
the  middle  of  last  January.  Na- 
tices  of  these  meetings,  held  re- 
spectivelj  at  St.  Albans,  Yt., 
Hard  wick,  Mass.,  and  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  so  completely  occupied  our 
columns  at  that  time,  as  to  prevent  us  from 
idling  attention  to  several  points  of  special 
interest  in  them. 

In  the  Vermont  meeting,  the  address  of 
Hon.  E.  D.  Mason  was  appropriate  and 
bigbly  attractive.  ^Is  remarks  upon  the 
benefits  which  spring  from  associated  effort 
were  very  encouraging,  being  full  of  practical 
mggestions  in  regard  to  the  subject  before 
them.  He  said,  in  closing,  '*Let  us  strive  to 
place  our  dairy  products  as  high  in  the  mar- 
kets as  Merino  sheep  and  Morgan  horses. 
Then  will  plenty  and  comfort  reign  throughout 
our  borders ;  then  will  be  that  time  we  have 
ao  ollen  read  about,  *The  good  time  coming.'  '^ 

Selection  of  Cowa. 
The  Hon.  Hbnby  Lank,  of  Cornwall,  read 
an  essay  on  the  Dairy,  in  which  he  said  the 
first  and  most  important  question  for  dai- 
rymen to  consider  is  the  selection  of  his 
oows.  The  great  secret  of  success,  after  ob- 
taining proper  animals,  is  to  keep  them  well 
fed.  Cows  will  give  more  milk  on  fresh  grass 
than  on  any  other  kind  of  feed.  But  grass 
in  our  pastures  begins  to  fail  early,  and  some- 
thing must  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  Com 
will  supply  this  want  for  one  or  two  months 

in  autumn. 

Boot  CAropa. 

Dairymen  should  turn  their  attention  to  the 
oaltivation  of  root  crops.  Cows  require  a 
cbange  of  food  in  order  to  assist  the  digestive 
process;  and  thereby  will  keep  in  better  health 
and  eat  coarse  fodder  cleaner. 

Bat  what  is  the  best  root  crop  P  The  mar- 
ket value  of  the  potato  is  too  great  to  make 
its  use  for  feeding  stock  profitable.  The  tur- 
nip and  carrot  are  perhaps  best  for  young 
stock,  but  they  eannot  be  raised  at  the  present 
time  with  profit.  The  sugar  beet  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  carrot  in  Addison  county. 
No  root,  Mr.  Lane  thought,  will  produce  so 
much  and  so  rich  milk  as  the  sugar  beet.  The 
best  crop  he  had  ever  seen  was  grown  on  clay 
aoil,  containing  twenty  per  oent.  of  sand. 


The  land  for  die  sugar  beet  should  be  rich, 
and  it  may  be  grown  on  such  land  for  thirty 
years  in  succession.  The  "American  Improved 
Sugar  Beet^^^  is  fkt  superior  to  any  other  sort. 
Early  sowing  is  the  best,  as  a  difference  of 
ten  days  in  sowing  may  make  a  difference  of 
ten  tons  in  the  product.  He  said  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-two  tons  per  acre  is  a  common  crop 
in  Vermont,  but  by  high  culture  may  be  made 
to  yield  fifty  to  seventy  tons  per  acre.  Its 
feeding  value  is  in  the  ratio  of  100  pounds 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  hay.  Its 
great  value  as  food  for  swine  as  well  as  cattle, 
makes  the  subject  one  which  may  well  engage 
the  attention  of  all  dairymen. 

Mr.  Lane  stated  that  the  cost  of  rabing  the 
sugar  beet  is  about  eight  cents  per  bushel; 
that  the  product  of  an  acre  will  feed  twenty- 
five  cows  eight  weeks.  Four  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre  is  required.  Sow  in  rows  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  labor  has  been  the 
great  bugbear  in  root  culture.  If  rightly 
sown,  the  principal  labor  is  in  the  thinning. 
The  horse  cultivator  will  do  the  rest  and  should 
be  used  often.  The  seed  should  be  sown  just 
as  early  as  the  soil  can  be  well  prepared  in 
May.  Store  hogs  winter  well  upon  sugar  beets. 

Having  visited  Mr.  Lane^s  farm,  and  no- 
ticed the  evidences  of  skilful  and  intelligent 
cultivation  in  all  that  we  saw,  we  find  pleasure 
in  commending  his  opinions  and  practices  to 
the  readers  of  these  columns. 

The  President,  Mr.  Mason,  thought  beets 
were  excellent  for  hogs  and  better  still  for 
cows.  A  bushel  aday  and  one  ton  of  hay  for 
the  winter  are  better  for  a  cow  than  two  tons 
of  hay  without  the  roots.  They  are  as  easily 
cultivated  as  com,  if  proper  care  be  taken  at 
the  outset.  They  are  more  profitable  for  a 
milch  cow  than  any  other  crop,  unless  it  be 
green  com  in  August, 

Messrs.  O.  S.  Bliss,  Col.  J:  B.  Mead,  of 
Randolph,  Edward  Clark,  of  St.  Albans,  A. 
B.  BaUey  of  Elmore,  and  H.  E.  Seymour  of 
St,  Albans  all  approved  of  root  culture. 

^The  Oardsner^i  Magamne  (London,)  mentions 
that  ia  the  department  of  Yaodois  (France,)  out 
of  60,(X)0  acres  of  vines,  20,000  acres  liave  been 
utterly  ruined  by  what  is  called  the  *<vine  dis- 
ease," and  that  the  loss  in  some  districts  has  been 
even  greater  than  this,  so  that  many  entire  planta- 
tions have  been  grubbed  up  and  planted  with 
other  crops. 
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The  8iit]||eo(  of  washiog  sheep  and  patting  up 
wool  for  market  was  recently  dUcosaed  hj  the 
Westminster,  Vt.,  Farmers'  Clob,  and  a  report  pnb- 
lished  in  the  Bellows  Falls  Tiiksa. 

A.  Atcherson,  Q.  W.  Newcomb,  Henry  Page,  fii- 
Tored  washing  sheep,  and  thought  by  doing  so 
they  obtained  more  money  for  their  wool. 

F.  Arnold,  J.  B.  Morse,  N.  Fiaher  D.  C.  Wright, 
J.  V.  Farr,  J.  Phelps,  recommended  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  practice. 

Henry  Page  washes  his  sheep,  and  shears  in  four 
to  six  days  afterwards.  He  knew  nothhig  of 
shearing  in  the  dirt.  He  thought  the  question  of 
washing  or  not  washing  depends  mainly  npon 
the  breed  of  the  sheep  one  keeps.  He  would 
wash  as  early  as  possible,  and  as  the  sheep  come 
firom  the  water,  wonld  squeese  as  much  of  the 
water  from  the  wool  as  possible,  to  lighten  their 
burden,  and  to  enable  them  to  dry  sooner. 

Mr.  N.  Q.  Pierce,  who  did  not  express  a  positive 
opinion  either  way,  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
that  more  money  would  be  realised  Ibr  the  wool  if 
washed,  as  it  is  now  sold,  bat  he  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  those  who  estimated  the  damage  to 
sheep  at  half  a  dollar  a  head.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  either  to  shear  early  in  dirt,  or  late  and 
wash  well.  Sheep  with  oily  wool  should  not  be 
washed.    Others  were  less  Injured  by  washing. 

J.  B.  Morse  said  he  did  not  beliere  it  Is  natural 
fbr  sheep  to  be  put  into  the  water.  They  hate  the 
fclght  of  it.  It  iqjures  them,  and  if  sheared  late, 
they  come  up  not  looking  as  well  in  the  fall,  and 
don's  winter  as  welL  He  spoke  of  the  trouble  of 
getting  up  and  washing  sheep  in  a  busy  time  in 
the  season,  and  thought  it  would  be  better  for  oA 
to  not  wash ;  less  expense— more  healthy— better 
sheep— better  wool. 

Nathan  Fisher,  Ibr  many  years,  washed  his  wool 
well,  but  the  buyers  would  pay  him  no  more  than 
they  did  others  who  washed  poorly.  Bat  for  ser- 
eral  years  past  he  had  sheared  his  wool  in  the  dirt. 
Shears  some  three  weeks  before  tumlogaway  firom 
bam  in  spring.  Their  wool  in  that  time  starts, 
and  their  bodies  become  felted  over,  shedding  the 
rain,  and  standing  the  storms  almost  as  well  as 
those  with  wool  npon  them.  One  of  his  neighbors 
sheared  part  of  his  flock  in  April  and  part  in  June. 
The  former  stood  spring  rains  best,  and  came  to 
the  bam  in  the  fall  in  much  the  best  condition. 
Sometimes  he  loses  a  few  in  spring,  but  seldom. 
He  understood  that  the  mannfacturers  like  the  un- 
washed wool  quite  as  well.  It  is  tme  that  sheep 
after  they  are  sheared  in  spring  win  consume  con- 
siderable more  hay.  But  he  thought  it  much  the 
best  way  to  shear  in  April,  and  in  the  dirt.  The 
buyers  do  not  make  the  discount  which  they  used 
to,  which  was  one-third,  now  in  this  section  thirty- 
three  cents  to  forty.  He  believed  he  gets  more 
wool  flrom  unwashed  sheep,  fbr  some  will  be  lost 
In  the  pasture.  Wool  will  appear  better  when 
protected  fkom  stoimsi  and  I  think  if  aU  were  In 


the  habit  of  shearing  in  the  dirt  we  shoald  realiM 
more  money. 

D.  C.  Wright  thought  It  best  to  shearin  April,  on- 
washed.  He  knew  of  an  instance  where  two  floeka 
of  sheep  were  out  in  a  spring  storm.  One  flodL  waa 
sheared  about  throe  weeks  before,  and  the  other 
was  with  the  wool  on.  The  fbrmer  stood  the  storm 
best.  The  ansheared  remained  wet  so  long  thej 
could  not  recover  readily,  and  the  early  sheared 
came  to  the  bam  in  the  &11  In  &i  the  beat  oondl* 
tion.  MannfiMturers  had  told  him  that  they  pre- 
ferred unwashed  wool  at  one>fourth  discount  in 
weight. 

In  this  discussion  several  members  spoke  of  the 
injarions  eflbcts  of  washing,  on  the  health  of 
sheep;  but  no  one  alluded  to  its  eflbcts  on  tha 
health  of  those  who  perfprm  the  operation.  To 
our  own  mina  this  is  by  fitr  the  most  important 
consideration.  We  believe  that  more  ccrids,  fevers, 
consumptions,  rheumatisms,  &c,  result  fh>m  this 
than  from  any  other  exposure  to  which  farmer* 
are  subjected,  notwithstanding  the  firee  nse  of  tho 
bottle  of  grog  which,  in  oar  day,  was  always  pro- 
vided fbr  the  occasion.  We  do  hope  tiiat  the 
nual  ducking  of  men  and  sheep  in  the  cold 
of  our  mountain  streams  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
will  not  be  continued  much  longer.  We  beUeve 
the  wool  can  be  cleansed  at  the  mills  much  more 
advantageously. 


▲aBIOCTLTUBAIi  tTBlCB. 
—America  consumes  nearly  one-third  of  Hia 
ooflbe  prodnction  of  the  world,  and  neariy  seraa 
times  as  mneh  as  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britaia. 

—In  one  of  the  packing  houses  la  Illinois,  io« 
cently,  480  hogs  were  slaghtered  in  one  hear  and 
2680  in  nine  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Mirror  and  Fwrmmr 
mentions  late  cut  hay  as  a  cause  of  cattle  gnawing 
boards  and  bones. 

— H.  T.  Gates,  at  New  Worcester,  has  a  turkey 
that  carries  a  feathered  crest  on  its  head,  and  when 
it  **gobble,  gobble,  gobbles,"  opens  and  sports  It 
like  a  peacock.   It  is  a  rare  bird; 

—A  correspondent  of  the  New  Englaiti)  Fab*- 
Msn,  at  Fishville,  R.  I.,  writes  that  wens  on  cattle 
may  be  cured  by  washing  them  twice  a  day  fbr  • 
few  weeks  with  strong  soft  soap. 

—The  Executive  Oommlttee  of  the  Massacha- 
setts  Agricultural  College  have  employed  Mr. 
John  C.  Dillon,  of  Weston,  as  Superhitendeat  of 
the  Farm. 

—Brick-dost,  oblaUied  by  mbblng  two  soft 
bricks  together,  is  the  best  remedy  for  lice  on 
stock,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  WuUm  Bmrml^ 
that  he  ever  tried.  Sift  the  dust  evenly  over  the 
animal  and  work  it  well  into  and  among  the  hair. 

—The  AUa  OaUfomian  says  that  many  gnpe 
vines  In  that  State  grow  to  a  great  sise.  One  at 
Montectto,  Santa  Barbara  coan^,  now  74y«axt 
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old,  ud  19  iodiM  thtek  fs  Om  tnink,  yieldfl  flram ' 
•000  to  8000  ponndf  of  gnpei  anmiaUy. 

"~'ni6  JKmtM  &nd  BowtB  in  reply  to  %  corrMpon* 
dent  who  ttk«,  iball  I  bay  a  Jersey  oow  ?  replies 
\9f  nytag  there  it  little  risk  in  baying  a  healthy 
yonng  JerMy  ooirrif  herooet  does  not  range  ma'ch 
BborefZSD. 

—There  are  12,000  windmills  in  constant  ase  in 
Holland  at  the  present  day,  for  the  simple  parpose 
€>f  drainage.  They  are  afbaost  of  colossal  size, 
each  lifting  ftom  10,000,000  to  00,000,000  gallons  of 
water  erery  twenty-fonr  hoars. 

•^Biaail  is  the  greatest  prodnoer  of  collto,  fhr- 
Bishing  the  article  known  In  the  market  as  the 
Bio  coffbe  to  the  amonnt  of  400,000,000  pounds 
yearly,  or  more  than  one-half  of  what  is  supplied 
by  the  whole  world,  Tis :  713,000,000. 

—The  people  in  the  northern  port  of  Bapage 
comity,  HI.,  are  patting  their  fkrmt  in  their  po^- 
eta.  The  Wheaton  SUmutm  reports  sales  of 
nearly  480,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  a  weA.  In 
Jaspar  ooonty,  minofs,  daring  the  year  1869,  orer 
80^000  acrea  hare  changed  hands. 

—Mr.  John  T.  Alexander,  of  Illinois,  who  graced 
last  season,  7000  head  of  Texas  cattle,  informs  the 
Springfield  Journal^  that  he  has  fonnd  it  a  losing 
business,  and  that  hereafter  he  will  give  the  Texas 
long-horns  the  go-by,  and  graie  and  feed  none  bat 
nadTe  cattle. 

—At  a  recent  term  of  the  Criminal  Coort  of 
Chester  Co.,  PennsylTania,  a  man  "charged  with 
haYing  obnoxioas  weeds  on  his  fiom,  and  allowing 
them  to  grow,  to  the  great  damage  of  his  neigh- 
bors," was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  #10  and  costs  of  prosecution. 

—Last  snmmer  was  so  unlhTorable  fi>r  the  pnv 
dwstlon  of  hon^  that  the  bees  in  Besduhire  oonnty 
eonld  not  gather  enough  to  carry  them  throng 
the  winter.  Peregrine  Drew  of  PIttsfleld,  has  lost 
aU  bat  one  out  of  19  swarms.  John  Barnard  all 
hoi  three  out  of  twenty-fire  swarms. 

— At  the  West  where  timothy  raised  fbr  seed  is 
stacked  up  as  soon  as  cut  there  is  a  dust  or  some 
enoanation  from  the  hay  while  threshing  which 
causes  severe  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
and  fttrerishness,  while  that  which  is  weather- 
beaten  before  it  is  stacked  does  not  produce  these 
results. 

—The  rise  of  sap  in  trees  and  plants  has  been 
explained  on  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction, 
but  ^  Becquerel  considers  that  electricity  is  an 
acting  causCb  A  capillary  tube  that  will  not  al- 
low water  to  pass  through  it,  does  so  at  once  on 
being  electrified,  and  he  considers  that  electro- 
caplUarity  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sap  trayelling 
in  Tegetable  life. 

—Those  who  think  our  cultlmted  lands  must 
grow  poor  as  they  grow  old,  will  find  food  fbr  re- 
flection in  the  Uti^  that  not  many  yean  back,  the 
•reaage  yield  of  wheal  per  aere  in  Sn^aad  was 


about  ten  bushels  '  Itts  noir  oter  tUttgr  bashelk 
The  result  of  better  economy  of  home-made  m»> 
nure  and  ttie  extensive  use  of  imported  ftrtlUieriw 

—What  stspid  ftDows  Ihnneni  mast  be  In  the 
^yes  of  the  Amwrimn  Siodk  J&mmai,  which  saya, 
'*we  can  go  Into  a  dairying  neli^borhood,  and 
point  to  flurmers  who  are  losing  firom  two  to  three 
thousand  dollars  by  keeping  cows  yielding  two 
handved  pounds  of  batter  per  year,  instead  of 
those  that  would  yield  from  Jh^  to  ma  himdrwA 
pomit  in-the  same  time." 

—The  Lee,  Mass.,  BUoMt  says  that  the  daiiyv. 
men  of  New  Lenox  have  decided  to  establish  a 
cheese  Ihctory  in  that  town  and  ttie  stock  Amt  this 
pnipose  is  pretty  much  raised.  It  iri  proposed  to 
put  up  a  building  with  fixtures  oosttaig  fMO,  and 
the  shares  an  put  at  #100  each.  In  Lenox  Tillage 
also  the  mon^  Ibr  a  cheese  Ihctory  is  subscribed; 
the  shares  in  the  latter  fiMtoiy  are  $260  each. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Jftrror  iu^  Farmtr^ 
says  that  the  Ice  of  flrosen  si4>  is  not  worth  saving ; 
that  as  some  trees  give  much  more  sap  than  others^ 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  hare  tubs  of  diflbrent  sises; 
that  sugar  stirred  diy  Is  the  most  profitable;  that 
the  sooner  sap  is  boiled  the  better;  that  a  damper 
In  the  chimney  of  the  arch  saves  much  heat;  that 
trees  should  be  tapped  on  the  sonth  or  westerly 
Bide;  that  tuba  mA  holders  should  be  perlbotlj 
sweet,  &C. 

—An  agricnltnral  paper  printed  in  a  New  England 
dty  can  see  but  one  cure  fbr  the  high  prices  of 
beef,  tfntter,  floar,  pork,  ftnlt,  ftc.,  and  that  Is 
«*The  people  mast  form  strong  combinations  of 
their  own  in  opposition,"  as  "the  consumers  have 
something  to  do  with  the  laws  of  trade."  Such  a 
movement  will  require  a  leader  and  an  organ ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  earnestness  of  our 
contemporary,  we  must  hope  that  a  ''leading  agri- 
cultural paper"  will  not  v<dimteer  its  services  In 
either  capacity. 

—The  cheese  factory  at  Rochdale,  Chenango 
county,  N.  Y..  has  been  rented  by  a  company 
who  propose  to  make  both  butter  and  cheese 
and  to  adopt  the  plan  of  buying  the  milk  of  flur- 
mers, instead  of  manufacturing  (t  on  the  usual 
co-operative  system.  The  VUca  Berald  says.  If 
the  manufacturers  discriminate  in  the  purchase  of 
milk  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  grades,  the 
system  would  be  an  improvement  in  point  of  Jus- 
tice upon  the  present  one;  but  the  question  would 
still  remain  as  to  the  satisf^tion  such  a  method 
woald  give,  and  consequently  as  to  its  success. 

— C.  Hills,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  writing  to  the 
Wuiem  Fttnumr,  says :— "The  long  wools,  Leices- 
ters,  are  being  rapidly  introduced  into  our  State, 
and  are  largely  used  now  for  crossing  upon  meri- 
nos. They  cross  well  upon  good  sized  fine  wools ; 
the  produce  being  of  good  mutton  carcass,  matur- 
ing early,  and  producing  a  sort  of  wool  usually 
called  DeLaine;  fleece  of  about  six  pounds,  and 
^Trwptt«Hin|^  as  much  in  market  as  the  best  Xt. 
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mtriiio.   Haay  of  ilie  seooad  tad  third  croti 
woald  be  taken  tat  pore  breed  by  ceeoel  ob- 


— Whether  hogi  require  sulphur  m  ea  eraential 
to  their  health,  or  whether  it  ia  eonght  bj  them  aa 
ft  eondiment,  may  not  be  known  fbr  eertalnty. 
Bnt  one  thing  if  enre,  they  devour  it  with  greed 
whenever  it  is  to  be  ibund.  It  is  for  this  purpose, 
probably,  that  they  est  Unge  quantities  of  soft 
ooal,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  sulphur. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  economical  method  of  supply- 
ing hogs  with  sulphur  during  the  winter,  when 
they  require  a  good  deal  of  carbon.  But  in  the 
summer  it  is  better  to  feed  it  to  them  in  substances 
which  contain  less  carbon,  on  account  of  their 
producing  less  heat. 


.Pbr  the  Keuf  England  Farmer  * 

TLOWXB  gabdhsing  fob  afbHi. 

Perennials  and  bedding  out  plants,  sunny  skies, 
and  warm  showers  are  inyiting  forth  the  lovely 
flowers.  There  is  much  work  at  this  season  for 
the  amateur  florists. 

All  perennials  which  were  not  transpUmted  last 
year,  should  be  attended  to  now,  before  they  have 
made  much  growth.  There  are  few  more  desira- 
ble flowers  than  wliat  are  found  in  this  class :  yet 
one  hears  frequent  complaints  of  their  dying  out. 
''They  do  not  grow  as  they  did  when  we  and  they 
were  young."  Why  is  it  ?  The  reason  is  obvious, 
ihtff  arettarvedi  they  require  new  quarters ;  trans- 
plant them ;  dig  a  copious  supply  of  manure  into 
their  new  bed;  or  sprinkle  three  or  four  table 
spoonfols  of  superphosphate  about  their  roots  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  fully  repay  your 
care.  Many  a  perennial  stands  at  this  time  where 
It  was  placed  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  it  dies  out;  dwindles  away  ? 

We  are  the  happy  possessors  of  a  large  bed  of 
perennials— these  are  Dicmtra  Speetabilis,  Lychris, 
Phlox,  Pinks,  AchiUea,  Campanula  and  many 
others.  Every  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  en- 
tirely i^eed  from  firost,  every  root  is  dag  up  and 
placed  under  a  shade,  with  a  good  large  body  of 
earth  around  it.  (A  white  Pmtmy  and  the  DieenCra 
are  not  molested ;  their  roots  will  not  flourish  as 
well  if  disturbed  in  the  spring.)  A  liberal  supply 
of  bam  yard  stimulants  is  then  thoroughly  mix- 
ed into  the  soil.  The  bed  is  raked  oveif  smoothly, 
the  roots  all  put  back,  and  soon  they  experience 
the  good  effects  of  the  newly  prepared  soil,  and 
are  "a  thing  of  joy  and  beauty."  No  plant  life 
can  be  sustained  without  food  suitable  for  its 
wants.  We  find  that  superphosphate  makes  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  all  our  out-door  pets ;  it 
invigorates  them  as  finely  as  a  decoction  of  guano 
does  our  ''window  gardens."  But  alas,  it  is  ter- 
rific to  the  sense  of  smell;  sickening,  horrid. 
Tet  last  year  we  dag  it  into  the  ground  at  a  great 
rate,  until  a  neighbor  hard  by  thought  we  ought 
to  be  indicted  as  a  nuisance.  We  carried  it  in  old 
six  quart  tin  pans,  and  dug  it  in  with  a  three 


pronged  iron  fork»  taking  great  care  not  to  ttmdk 
stem  or  leaf  of  ahmb  or  plant.  It  doea  aeem  aa  If 
it  might  be  manufactured  of  a  less  obnoxious  odor. 
Guano  is  not  half  as  disagreeable  to  handle;  but 
we  must  use  it  and  endure  it.  Mo§»  ro§&t  grow 
superbly  under  its  beneficent  influence.  Qtrrnm 
turn,  H€lioirop$$,  Verbena§  all,  will  thank  yoa  by 
exceeding  growth  and  bean^  for  the  desired  fer- 
tUizer. 

At  this  season  of  th^  year  many  plants  can  be 
raised  from  cuttings  with  but  little  trouble.  All 
the  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  Zonale  Oeramumu, 
Double  Oeramume,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  and 
many  other  kinds  too  numerous  to  mention,  will 
strike  root  quickly  and  grow  rapidly.  All  of  us 
possess  friends  who  are  willing  to  give  us  cattlnga 
and  roots ;  so  that  money  is  not  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  a  glorious  garden.  A  cutting  wIE 
be  more  apt  to  grow  if  cut  ilrom  a  portioa  of  the 
plant  which  has  both  old  and  new  growth  of  steas 
and  leaves.  BeUotropes  toad  Verbenas,  Blc,  wldtk. 
have  fresh,  new  leaves  just  starting  forth^  will 
rarely  fail  to  grow.  Geraniums  strike  root  ao 
quickly  that  no  one  can  £iil  to  make  them  grow 
if  they  are  properly  planted.  It  is  said  that  these 
plants  are  of  such  a  quick  growth  that  if  a  branch 
is  half  cut  through  in  sununer  time,  it  will  send 
forth  tiny  fresh  rootlets,  the  cutting  being  sup- 
ported by  the  sap  which  runs  throagh  the  andi> 
vided  half  of  the  branch.  We  intend  to  try  the 
experiment  this  coming  summer. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  cutting  will  de- 
velop roots  much  sooner  in  moist  sand  than  in 
rich  soil,  but  the  sand  cannot  maintain  its  growtli 
for  any  length  of  time.  To  prepare  pots  for  rais- 
ing cuttings  they  should  be  filled  nearly  to  the 
brim  with  rich,  garden  loam— dark  and  porous^ 
not  clayey  and  soggy ;  then  pour  in  one  inch  in 
depth  of  scouring  sand— sea  sand  will  do  as  well 
as  the  yellow  sand.  Wet  this  thoroughly,  and 
place  the  cuttings,  from  which  all  but  the  three  or 
four  upper  leaves  have  been  removed,  close  to  the 
side  of  the  pot;  the  contact  of  the  ware  against 
the  stem  of  the  cutting  promotes  its  growth.  Press 
the  wet  sand  fimUif  around  the  tiny  stem*  A 
great  deal  of  your  chance  for  success  in  raising 
slips  or  cuttings  depends  upon  this.  Plant  aa 
many  cuttings  as  the  pot  will  hold,  flrom  six  to  a 
dozen  according  to  the  size  of  your  pot;  when 
they  are  firmly  set  in  the  sand  two  or  three  can  be 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  pot.  Set  them  away 
in  a  dark  warm  place  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours.  If  you  can  put  a  glass  shade  over  them  to 
concentrate  the  moisture,  you  will  greatly^xpe- 
dite  their  growth.  Thus  cuttings  will  grow  very 
quickly  in  a  hot  bed,  because  the  temperature  ia 
not  dry.  Their  growth  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
light,  heat  and  moisture.  If  a  bud  is  close  at  the 
base  of  a  cutting  it  will  strike  root  more  easily— Is 
not  so  apt  to  decay.  The  roots  all  shoot  from  a 
bud,  and  the  lower  down  it  is  the  surer  your  sue- 
cess.  When  the  leaves  drop  the  plant  is  oon- 
mencing  to  grow;  if  tbqr  wither  on  the  stem  11 
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ftM  bagaa  to  dMay.  By  Ibllowlng  these  dlree> 
lioiie  no  one  can  Ikfl  to  grow  all  Uade  of  house 
pinits.  Roses,  aodall  the  nrest  flowers  of  the 
gnea  booses  are  propagated  In  this  manner.  No 
tree,  shiob  or  plant  but  can  be  Increased  by  this 
itaple  process. 

The  variegaied  letnedpkmta  are  most  easily  pro- 
pagated; they  are  all  soft-wooded  and  will  grow 
as  qnlckly  as  a  potato.  They  are  gaining  In  pop- 
nlarityerery  year;  their  lovely  leayes  aresnch 
excellent  Imitations  of  gorgeons  flowers,  and  are 
really  indispensable  for  boaqaets  andvases.  A 
utriegaUd  Roae-aeenUd  Garomtim  —  Lady  Fly- 
month  is  one. of  the  rarities  of  the  season.  Its 
leares  are  distinctly  marked  with  white ;  and  there 
Is  a  new  Sweet-scented  Oeraniam,  J>r.  Lkinffstons, 
which  possess  exquisite  fbUage  for  bonqnets.  The 
Jvjf'kavtd  Geramwns  are  rapidly  coming  Into  Ih- 
Tor.  They  are  well  adapted  for  mstic  baskets  and 
▼asee,  also  for  rock-work.  The  Holfy  Wrtath  has 
deep  green  leayes  with  a  creamy  margfai  and 
snowy  white  flowers.  USkfomU  Is  beantiftilly 
andporely  margined  with  white,  gradnally  as- 
enming  a  pinkish  tinge.  Twenty-flye  cents  cnr- 
rency  Is  all  that  some  of  onr  florists  ask  for  these 
loyelT  ^HunefUei**  and  if  one  dollar's  worth  Is  or- 
dered, they  wlU  send  them  free  by  mall,  thus  bring 
Ing  them  as  it  were  to  one's  garden  for  bat  little 
coat. 

The  new  gold  and  crimson  colors  are  rarely 
beantifnl.  They  are  of  the  richest  tints  of  bronzy 
crimson ;  brilliant  as  a  shot  silk,  and  every  leaf  is 
margined  with  yellow.  Quem  Victoria  has  a 
golden  beaded  edging,  bright  crimson  centre. 
PrineesM  Royal  a  rosy  crimson  centre,  with  narrow 
margin  of  yellow.  Albert  Victor,  a  bronzy  red 
centre,  shot  with  a  purplish  red  and  a  broad  golden 
6d^. 

Description  Ihlls  to  do  Justice  to  tb(se  rare  gems ; 
they  mast  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  They  are 
an  of  EDglish  cnltore,  and  are  oflbred  this  season 
at  the  InnisfkUen  Oreenhonses  for  90  cents  car- 
re&cy»  or  #1  for  five  different  varieties.  Of  them- 
selves they  wonld  form  a  glorfons  garden,  and 
certainly  a  cheap  one.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of 
confhsion  In  the  minds  of  some  amatear  garden- 
ers with  respect  to  what  are  Oeramum$  ana  what 
are  Pelargoniumi.  The  Geramium  was  so  named 
by  Linnsas  from  geranoa,  a  crane,  on  accoant  of 
the  termination  of  the  carpels,  bearing  some  fan- 
cied resemblance  to  the  bill  of  that  bird.  Several 
species  of  Geraniam  grow  wild  in  England,  and 
there  is  a  porplish  pink  wild  Oeraniam  familiar  to 
all  Idlers  of  wild  flowers  in  New  England ;  bat 
the  rarer  kinds  have  been  brought  from  other 
coantrles  and  naturalized  In  our  green  houses  and 
windows.  The  florists  have  hybridzed  them,  and 
produced  all  the  exquisitely  beautiftil  varieties  we 
DOW  cultivate.  To  their  untiring  assidui^  we  are 
greatly  indebted. 

The  Pohrgoniumo  are  all  strictly  exotic ;  they 
are  named  ftem  a  supposed  semblance  of  their 
capsules  to  the  bill  and  head  of  a  stork,  the  Latin 


of  which  Is  polargoB.  They  are  placed  in  the  same 
dass  of  the  Linnssan  system  as  the  Osrawiiim ; 
but  It  belongs  to  the  flmrth  order,  while  the  O0r9- 
nktmU  of  the  sixth.  These  species  have  been 
frequently  hybridized,  but  the  flowers  are  dis- 
tinctly difltorent,  the  PetargomumM  befaig  much 
larger  and  handsomer  than  the  O0rimnim#.  These 
plants  are  much  beneflted  by  close  pruning,  th^ 
are  by  this  process  made  to  grow  in  a  bushy  com- 
pact shape.  After  they  have  bloomed  (keely  in 
the  winter  and  spring  cut  off"  the  outer  branches, 
and  thin  out  artistically  to  improve  the  shape.  A 
florist  thinks  as  much  of  a  finely  formed  plant  as 
of  its  gorgeous  flowers.  Amateur  gardeners  do 
not  pay  attention  enough  to  this  point,  and  many 
scraggy  ugly  plants  are  seen  growing  in  paticrro 
and  window. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  to  be  considered  In  pur- 
chasing plants  at  this  season,  for  however  gratlQr- 
ing  it  may  be  tb  have  them  In  foil  bloom  when 
first  bought.  It  Is  much  more  satisfoctory  to  possess 
those  which  will  last  the  longest  in  perfection, 
especially  those  which  have  a  succession  of  bloom. 
It  Is  never  desirable  to  buy  a  plant  which  Is  ofl'ered 
for  sale  in  Its  height  of  bloom.  Such  plants  have 
been  prematurely  forced,  and  after  a  fow  weeks 
their  vigor  is  all  gone. 

It  will  take  more  skill  than  most  amateurs  pos- 
sess to  bring  them  up  to  their  original  status.  Far 
better  to  purchase  a  plant  which  is  fidrly  budded, 
and  promiBcs  much  more  beauty  than  It  possesses 
when  purchased.  Then  you  will  feel  compensated 
for  bofh  the  price  of  the  plant  and  the  care  yon 
have  bestowed  upon  it.  We  hope  that  our  foru 
mere'  wives  and  danghters  will  sweeten  their  sur- 
roundings with  a  few  flowers.  The  love  of  them 
seems  a  naturally  implanted  passion  without  one 
grain  of  alloy  mingling  with  its  pure  metal.  The 
early  flowers  of  spring  always  bring  with  them  a 
great  amount  of  pleasure ;  they  are  cherished  as 
private  friendships.  The  tiniest  child  loves  the 
buttercup  and  the  dandelion.  We  wish  that  every 
form  house  had  Its  Pinks,  Roiet,  Ocramunu  and 
Verberuu.  They  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
woman,  and  will  aflbrd  her  the  purest  delights. 
Many  of  our  good  honsewives  raise  sage,  camo- 
mile and  colt's  foot.  Enlarge  yon  beds,  dear 
friends,  and  plant  therein  their  lovelier  and  more 
fragile  sisters,  which  we  have  described,  and  you 
will  not  regret  the  extra  labor  which  they  will  im- 
pose upon  yon.  s.  o.  J. 

Por  the  New  EngUmd  Farm/Bt% 
BOOTS  TB.  GOBV. 

My  attention  was  recently  called  to  this  sub- 
ject by  reading  an  extract  from  a  letter  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  written  by  the  venerable 
John  Jolmston  of  New  York,  in  which  he 
says  roots  can  never  be  raised  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  this  conntxT  unless  wages  were  as  low 
as  in  Germany  or  Denmark. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  such 
was  the  opinion  of  one  who  for  yean  has  been 
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regarded  as  anthori^,  in  thii  country,  aa  to 
the  best  method  of  raising,  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing cattle  and  sheep  for  market.  His  long 
life,  good  judgment,  and  success  in  that  pro* 
fession  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  best  tal- 
ents for  more  than  half  a  century,  has  resulted 
in  acquiring  a  very  large  amount  of  practical 
information,  much  of  which  has  been  given  to 
the  public  through  the  agricultural  presA. 
But  if  we  demur  occasionally  to  his  opinion, 
it  is  only  assuming  a  prerogative  to  which  we 
have  a  right,  especially  if  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  sustain  our  objection.  If  we 
adopt  the  opinions  of  others  as  conclusive  with- 
out examinmg  the  evidence  that  we  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  matter,  we  are  not 
disdiaiging  onr  duty  to  our  fellowmen  nor  to 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  Progress  and 
change  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  farming 
at  the  present  time,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, requires  perhaps  more  thought,  energy, 
industry  and  perseverance  than  any  other  pro- 
fession. The  ffreat  West  is  pouring  in  upon 
us  her  cereal^,  her  pork  and  her  beef  at  much 
lower  prices  than  we  can  produce  them ;  South 
America,  Australia  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  some  of  our  Southern  sister  States 
have  flooded  our  market  with  wool,  and  so 
depressed  prices  that  for  the  last  four  years 
we  have  received  about  twenty-seven  cents  in 
gold,  for  what  brought  us  forty  during  the 
last  twenty  years  preceding  the  war.  With 
these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  with  high 
taxes  and  high  prices  of  labor,  it  stands  us  in 
hand  to  look  about  and  make  the  inquiry  what 
shall  we  do  to  save  ourselves  P  Availability 
is  the  lever  by  which  the  politician  secures  his 
puiposes.  Let  us  try  it,  and  avail  ourselves 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  situation. 

Let  us  improve  every  opportunity  to  en- 
lai^e  our  compost  heap,  which  is  the  great  Ad- 
crum  for  the  lever  of  availability  to  pry  over 
successfully.    Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  every 

Erofitable  means  to  enrich  our  lands  and  to 
t  them  for  the  production  of  early  roots  and 
vegetables,  and  such  other  csops  as  will  not 
come  in  competition  with  those  from  the  West, 
the  South  and  elsewhere.  Our  cities  and  vii 
lages  furnish  us  the  only  channels  through 
which  remunerative  profits  for  our  products 
can  be  realized — early  beof,  early  mutton, 
early  veal,  early  lambs,  early  pork,  early  poul- 
try, early  potatoes ;  early  roots,  such  as  beets, 
carrots,  turnips,  onions,  squashes,  pumpkins, 
cucumbers,  &c.  To  produce  these,  let  us 
improve  eveiy  rod  of  land,  clean  up  every 
comer.  After  the  first  cutting  of  grass  on  the 
dry  knolls,  turn  over  the  sod  and  sow  with 
turnips,  sifting  the  scrapings  £rom  your  barn- 
yard into  the  drills.  The  subsequent  labor  is 
sowing  and  trimming,  as  hoeing  is  seldom 
necessary  on  sward  ^und.  Thus  planted 
the  first  of  July,  turnips  may  be  raised  at  an 
expense  of  five  cents  per  bushel  and  they  are 
less  spongy  and  keep  late  into  the  next  season. 
Such  roots  are  now  worth  from  one  and  a  half 


to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  barrel  in  our 
city  markets. 

But  some  will  say  I  live  too  far  off  from 
market  to  sell  turnips.  Then  feed  them  to 
your  cattle  and  sheep.  They  operate  wonder- 
fully to  give  appetite  and  extend  the  stomacla 
when  feeding  x:om  fodder.  Observe  the  woo* 
derf  ul  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  form 
and  size  of  our  cattle  and  sheep  during 
the  last  half  century.  How  has  it  been, 
brought  about  P  By  comn^encine  with  our 
calves  and  lambs,  and  givine  them  better  feed, 
with  roots,  &c.,  bv  which  uieir  stomachs  are 
properly  distended,  and  a  noble  form  secured. 

The  raising  of  roots  need  not  interfere  with 
our  common  farm  operations.  Sow  English 
turnips  after  the  last  hoeing  of  com,  and  scratch 
in  the  seed  with  a  li^ht  hand  harrow  with 
spikes  for  teeth.  It  is  fun  for  children  to 
<fraw  them.  On  good  com  ground  you  will 
get  frcMn  two  to  five  hundred  busheb  per 
acre,  costing  less  than  four  cents  a  bushel. 
Hogs  can  be  kept  in  eood  condition  during 
the  winter  on  Kuta  Saga  turnips  boiled. 
Leached  ashes,  lime,  superphosphate,  as  weJl 
as  many  other  fertilizers,  are  excellent  for 
turnips.  There  is  no  crop,  in  my  opinion,  so 
easily  and  cheaply  raised  as  the  root  crop. 
After  having  made  it  a  study  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  ascertain  the  best  and  cheap- 
est method  of  feeding  stock,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  table  of  B.  S.  Fay,  of 
Massachusetts,  is  about  as  near  correct  as 
any  I  have  met  with,  though  many  of  the  £ng^ 
lish  and  German  authors  have  more  tulTy 
illustrated  in  what  manner  the  nutritive  parts 
of  certain  ordinary  vegetable  products  enter 
into  the  composition  of  different  animal  pro- 
ducts. 
Thus  100  pounds  of  hay  equal  to— 
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Indian  com. 
Barley. 
Wheat, 
Peaa. 


874  fta  Wheat  Straw. 
442  •<  Bye  Straw. 

Oat  Straw. 

Bean  Btraw, 

Mangold  Woriel. 

CoD.mon  Turnip. 

Swcdea  Turnip. 

Potatoes  are  not  'mentioned  in  this  table, 
but  they  are  more  valuable*  in  my  opinioiiy 
than  any  root  raised  for  feeding  purposes. 
Now,  for  instance,  if  808  pounds  of  Swedea 
turnips  are  equal  to  50  pounds  of  com,  the 

Eoint  is  which  can  we  raise  the  easiest,  four 
undred  bushels  of  Swedes  or  one  hundred 
bushels  of  com  P  D.  P.  Stowelu 

Canton,  Me.,  1870. 


Jbr  the  New  Sugiand 

OOMMBBOIAIi  nnElTIIJZBBS  AISTD 
HOHB-lllADB  HAJiURIilS 

DnCDSSION  BT  THX  aAllXK>Z.ra,  VT.,  FAJtlfXBB>  CLUB, 

W.  W.  Walbridge. — Fertiliaers  are  simply 
plant  food.  When,  where  and  how  shall  we 
obtain  this  plant  food,  are  questions  of  great 
importance.  A  supply  of  material  is  at  hand 
in  our  muck  swamps  and  in  our  wood  lots, 
where  an  accumulation  of  leaves  and  molch 
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bw  been  iiicreafliiig  for  oenlariee.  If  we 
Buike  diligent  use  of  the  means  at  our  dia- 
po8al«  we  shall  haye  no  occasion  to  bnjr  com- 
morcial  mairares. 

Col.  J.  B.  Mead. — ^We  donH  get  aroand  to 
Iwnl  in  oar  muck  piles,  because  we  do  not 
like  -to  hire  help  for  that  purpose  when  other 
work  drives,  but  it  would  be  better  to  pa^ 
money  for  help  to  draw  muck  and  work  it 
over,  than  to  expend  it  for  oommerci^  ma- 
norea.  I  have,  however,  expended  consider- 
able for  ashes,  and  find  it  pajs  handsomely. 
My  Btockinff  was  never  better  than  after  ashes 
mixed  with  lime. 

Mr.  Howe  inquired  if  new  stocking  should 
be  fed  off  or  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

Geo.  Tilson. — I  cut  a  heavy  crop  of  rowen 
after  taking;  off  wheat,  and  then  fed  it  all  the 
fall;  next  season  cut  a  heavy  crop  on  the 
■ame  ground  early,  and  after  feeding  with 
horses  six  weeks,  cut  from  one  and  a  quarter 
acres  136  cocks  of  rowen.  I  think  superphos- 
phate does  not  pay ;  and  I  know  of  but  one 
man  in  this  town,  where  over  910,000  worth 
has  been  sold,  who  thinks  it  does. 

J.  ^.  Waslibum. — ^The  reason  why  we  donH 
make  and  save  the  manures,  is  because  there 
ia  work  in  it.  Mr.  Howard  often  tells  us  to 
save  all  the  liquids,  &c. ;  but  he  donH  do  it 
himself.  I  have  offered  him  a  liberal  chance 
to  set  musk,  but  he  donH  touch  the  first  load. 
I  abould  run  but  little  risk  in  offering  this 
Tillage  the  free  use  of  my  muck  swamp,  only 
one  mile  away. 

R.  Nutting. — Any  animal  will  sufficiently 
fertilize  soil  enough  to  produce  food  for  itself, 
without  deteriorating  the  soil,  if  its  excre- 
ments are  aU  saved,  and  if  no  grain,  hay  or 
roots  are  sold.  I'  prefer  ashes  to  any  com- 
mercial manure,  and  next  to  ashes,  salt. 
Make  an  outlay  of  money  for  a  single  crop 
to  give  the  manure  heap  an  impetus,  and  from 
that  crop  go  ahead  increasing. 

Geo.  Tilson  referred  to  the  trial  of  clover 
as  a  fertiiiaer  by  Col.  Gushman,  of  Roches- 
ter, Vt.  Mr.  C.  bought  a  worn  out  farm  at 
a  very  low  price,  and  in  three  years  raised  its 
▼alue  five  or  six  times,  simply  by  the  use  of 
clover. 

G.  F.  Nutting. — ^Muck  should  be  thrown  up 
in  summer  and  covered  with  boards  or  slabs, 
that  it  may  get  dry,  and  then  be  hauled  in 
winter.  No  labor  can  pay  us  better.  By  the 
use  of  common  soil  as  an  absorbent,  we  sim- 
ply save  what  otherwise  would  be  lost;  by 
using  muck,  we  add  a  positive  element  of  value. 

A  question,  shall  I  naul  out  a  pile  of  horse 
manure  by  sledding  and  save  time  in  spring, 
or  put  the  boss  upon  it  until  I  wish  to  use  itP 
was  answered  by  a  majority  of  the  club  in 
favor  of  letting  the  hogs  work  it.  C.  H. 
Rowell  would  say,  however,  that  if  used  for 
com  in  the  hiU  on  moist  land,  it  is  better  used 
as  it  is,  and  in  that  way  is  superior  to  any 
other  manure.   .  j.  J.  w.  - 

Bmdolph,  n.,  March  90»  1870. 


For  fke  2f€W  Sngland  Jnarmer* 
XT  YJMWB  OV  OOBV  BAXaorO,  fto. 

The  com  crop  is,  or  should  be,  the  crop  of 
Massachusetts ;  if  it  should  be,  it  may  be. 
The  reason  why  it  is  so,  is  its  worth  in  dollars 
and  cents.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  it  is 
the  most  profitable  of  all  crops.  It  can  be 
produced  for  one  dollar  per  bushel.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  worth  thirty-three  per  cent, 
above  this  fi^re.  Strip  book-farmmg  of  its 
gaudy  trimmmgs,  and  let  the  cultivator  exer- 
cise his  better  judgment,  and  com  raising  in 
our  own  good  State  mav  take  high  rank  among 
its  many  profitable  callings.  Frpm  the  first 
landing  of^  the  Pilgrims  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  stood  as  a  beacon  light,  inviting  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil  to  a  hsppy, 
pleasant  and  profitable  occupation.  The  ur- 
mer  should  avoid  following  the  deceitful  Jack- 
o^Iantems  which  meet  us  at  every  turn,  and 
beckon  into  the  quagmire  of  speculation,  and 
which  if  followed  lead  us  on  and  on  till  our 
feet  settle  in  the  mire  of  utter  discouragement. 

The  process  by  which  this  crop  is  grown  is 
naturally  simple,  and  should  be  so  praaically. 
A  farmer's  outfit  to  commence  busmess  half  a 
century  ago,  did  not  necessarily  cost  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  what  it  does 'at 
present.  The  laoorers  on  the  farm  were  fa- 
miliar with  all  its  duties  from  childhood. 
Crops  were  apportioned  and  varied  as  the 
different  soils  required;  and  the  inmates  of 
bouse  and  stable  were  sustained  principally 
by  die  farm.  Plenteous  variety  was  enjoyea. 
Body  and  mind  maintained  a  steady  increas- 
ing growth.  Fraltful  seasons  followed  in  reg- 
ular succession.  Happy  fiunilies  were  reared 
amon^  the  hills  and  vales,  vieing  with  each 
other  m  honest  emulation ;  catching  from  one 
and  another  an  idea  of  progress  which  was 
practically  improved  upon,  until  men  and 
means  were  sent  abroad  wbio  have  built  our 
large  cities,  and  made  those  improvements  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud. 

From  our  cities  a  flood  of  literature  has 
been  sent  out  bearing  the  name  of  agriculture, 
which  in  reality  is  about  the  same  as  if  the 
farmer  should  take  the  seeds  of  all  his  differ- 
ent grains  and  sow  them  broadcast,  without 
any  reference  to  varieties  of  seed  or  differ- 
ence in  soil.  This  has  had  the  effect  to  en- 
courage attempts  to  grow  com  and  other 
grains  on  soil  fit  only  for  roots  and  grass,  and 
vice  versa.  Then  the  fanners  of  to-day  mutt 
have  a  kit  of  patented  tools  of  the  latest 
make  fresh  from  the  city,  whilst  his  stock  of 
cattle  must  have  the  latest  pedigree  nuurk  upon 
them ;  and  if  purchased  from  the  stock  of 
some  speculative  breeder  and  at  a  fancy  price, 
so  mudi  the  better,  the  buyer  thinks.  His 
horses  must  be  counted  on  for  speed,  so  that 
of  necessitv  the  cost  is  well  up  in  the  hun- 
dreds or  thousands ;  and  as  though  the  evil 
one  was  determined  to  show  them  all  the  king- 
doms of  this  deceptive  world,  ten  or  even 
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eijrht  hoars  is  to  suffice  for  a  day^s  work ;  the 
leisure  time  of  the  son'  or  modson  is  spent 
with  some  **Colambu8^^  or  oUiermi^aiDly  look- 
ing specimen  of  the  horse  tribe  hitched  to  a 
skeleton  vehicle  in  going  the  rpuids  of  the 
Tillage  race  course. 

In  view  of  this  variegated  picture,  what 
shall  we  do  F  Like  the  busy  bee  let  us  seek 
honey  from  every  flower.  Let  the  farmer 
from  practice  build  up  a  theory.  Let  him  ex- 
peiiment  for  himself.  Economize  his  time 
and  means.  Say  unto  the  evil  one,  '*get  be- 
hind me.^*  Use  his  *'time  which  is  money ,^^ 
in  honest  labor  and  useful  recreation,  asso- 
ciating widi  his  neighbors  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  so  fulfil  the  whole  law  of  * 'loving 
your  neighbor  as  yourself.^*  As  the  city  is 
made  up  of  various  characters  and  equally 
various  occupations,  so  let  our  farms  present 
in  harvest  time  a  variegated  hue,  from  the  mar 
turing  of  numerous  crops,  instead  of  the 
more  modem  notion  of  a  single  crop,  or  at 
most  two  or  three.  Let  rotation,  so  much 
talked  of  and  so  poorly  practiced,  become  a 
principle  in  our  farm  management.  And  now 
turn 'back  to  the  commencement  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  decide  what  portion  of  the  farm  shall 
be  devoted  to  that  noble  crop,  Indian  com. 

K  by  the  above  I  shall  induce  some  to 
write  out  their  views  of  farming,  and  thereby 
keep  up  a  lively  discussion,  the  effort  will  not 
be  in  vain.  R.  Mansfield. 

WeUesley.  Mass.,  Mcarck  29,  1870. 


For  ike  Nem  England  Ftirmtr, 

THB  7BUIT  OABDmr. 

''Now  Wintar'i  reigii  la  over, 
Blithe  Bprlng  onee  more 
Will  joy  restore." 

Yes,  the  long  looked  for  season,  the  time 
for  enjoyment  and  for  disappointment  to  the 
amateur  gardener,  has  come. 

Very  few  things  afford  more  innocent  and 
useful  enjoyment  than  the  study  of  the  laws 
by  which  nature  sucitains  and  controls  her  pro- 
ductions, and  gives  to  man  whatever  is  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  look  upon  and  to 
enjoy ;  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  when 
pleasure  and  profit  is  sought  in  the  garden  by 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  each  plant 
cultivated  in  order  to  their  perfection  in  beauty, 
productiveness  and  utility. 

As  a  rest  from  the  intensity  of  application 
to  business  by  village  medumios,  merchants 
and  prof  essioiud  men  who  can  afford  suburban 
residences,  what  can  be  more  interesting  and 
profitable  than  a  fruit  garden  P  To  consider 
the  appearances  and  uses  of  fruits — ^the  plants 
that  bear  them,  tiie  culture  necessary  to  pro- 
duce them  in  perfection, — and  to  partake  of 
them  as  food  for  the  body,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
prove the  mind,  calm  painful  or  passionate 
feelings,  or  nervous  irritability,  and  recruit 
bodily  strength. 


The  pleasures  of  conviviality  wfaidi  are 
sorted  to  by  so  many  of  the  above-named  per^ 
sons  ma^  have  some  ffood  inflnenoe  when  nod- 
erAtely  mdulged  in,  but  they  are  genenlly  luid 
at  the  expense  of  health  and  h^ypiness*  be- 
cause they  easily  lead  to  extravagant  expeB- 
ditnre  and  involve  body  and  estate  in  rain ; 
and  at  best,  they  f aQ  to  improve  the  mind  and 
increase  eood  taste  and  love  of  natural  beanl^. 
They  seldom,  if  ever,  soothe  the  feverish  and 
excited  system,  nor  do  they  sive  that  pvepft- 
ration  for  healthy  repose  and  sleep  whidi  the 
overtaxed  body  and  mind  require,  and  which 
is  sure  to  follow  the  innocent  and  pleasurable 
employment  of  the  faculties  in  observation 
and  gentle  labor  in  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  the  prodnctbns  of  nature  in  the 
garden. 

Men  differ  in  their  taste  and  in  their  capar 
cit]r  to  enjoy  any  one  of  the  many  things  bj 
which  innooent  pleasure  may  be  secured,  and 
all  have  a  moral  right  to  choose  for  tfaeon- 
selves.  What  we  want  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is  the  idea  toat  individoal 
or  family  employment  in  the  fruit  garden  ia 
soon  found  to  invigorate  the  nervous  system, 
charm  and  soothe  the  mind,  increase  good 
taste  and  love  of  beanty,  and  to  prepare  the 
body  for  that  repose  which  is  necessary  for 
those  who  are  aotive  and  persistent  in  thear 
business. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  yet  ia  none 
the  less  true,  that  to  professional  men,  worn 
out  by  close  application  of  their  minds,  we  are 
indebted  for  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
horticulture.  They  sought  health  in  carina 
for  the  growth,  perfection  and  fruiting  m 
some  plants  or  trees ;  they  becnme  intere%ed« 
and  being  men  of  improved  minds,  they  were 
observing;  they  sought  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  or  requirements  necessary  to  the 
oerfection  of  some  plant  or  its  fruit,  and  when 
found,  thejr  adapted  their  labor  and  care  to 
the  end  desired.  Improvements  followed,  and 
we  have  the  benefit  of  enjoying  what  their  la- 
bors have  contributed  to  our  advantage,  and 
minr  profit  by  their  example. 

Inrormation  necessary  to  begin  gardening 
and  to  continue  it  successfully  is  so  plenty 
that  **he  who  runs  may  read.^*  What  should 
we  read  P  you  ask.  If  vou  have  time,  read  a 
book  on  fruit  culture ;  before  you  buy  one 
consult  some  reading,  yet  practical  gardener. 
By  so  doing,  you  wm  be  spared  the  disi^ 
pointment  that  is  sure  to  follow  labor  per- 
formed  in  ignorance  of  varieties  of  fruit,  suit- 
able soil,  propcur  planting  and  cultivfttion,  the 
influence  of  climate  on  the  plants  and  frnit, 
and  the  times  and  manner  of  harvesting  and 
securing  in  the  best  condition  for  future  use 
the  resuts  of  your  healthful  and  gratifying 
employment. 

If  you  plant  for  pecuniary  fnofit,  be  very 
careful  what  you  plant.  Many  f raits  tratl»- 
fully  called  the  best  in  one  State  of  the  Union, 
may  not  be  so  in  another,  and  a  frnit  of  medium 
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oiMlity,  fblly  ripe,  isnraoh  more  pleasant  to 
ttie  taste  and  more  profitable  for  sale  than  one 
id  tiie  liidieat  qaali^»  wken  not  perfeeted 
TlnM,  tiie  lona  tC^m  u  yery  mach  raperior 
to  the  Concord ;  out  if  the  Gonoord  can  be 
ripened  in  our  climate  and  the  lona  cannot, 
tiie  Concord  is  the  best  for  our  section.  In  an 
ezperience  of  years  it  will  be  found  that  Con- 
cord and  HartHnrd  Prdific  are  the  only  yarie- 
tiea  that  are  mufinrmly  reliable,  or  diat  will 
pay  tike  poor  man  to  grow. 

if  pears  are  planted  on  sandy  or  grayelly 
eoO,  nejr  will  cost  more  for  manure  tmm  they 
are  worth,  and  many  kinds  will  fail  to  g^w — 
that  is,  if  the  land  is  diy.  On  such  land  I 
Imye  had  some  success  witii  Flemish  Beauty, 
Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Beurre 
Giffitfd,  but  I  cannot  say  my  snoeess  would 
satisfy  a  market  gardener. 

We  haye  currants  of  mmj  yarieties.  I 
have  many  hundreds  in  mj  garden  and  nursery, 
bnt  when  hardiness  and  b^uty  of  the  bush, 
and  quantity  and  quality  of  the*  fruit  are  con- 
sidered, no  red  variety  will  be  equal  to  the 
Yiotoria,  and  no  white  one  to  the  Dutdi 
White.  Hiese  are  symmetrical  in  form,  will 
.  bear  manuring,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  size 
and  very  sweet.  Those  varieties  caued  Bed 
Cherry*  and  White  Grape  sell  well,  but  their 
fruit  is  not  so  sweet,  nor  are  the  bushes  com- 
parable with  the  first  mentioned,— the  Cherry 
being  not  so  vigorous  and  the  Grape  not  um- 
finrm  in  growth. 

Of  gooseberries,  I  have  never  had  any  or 
seen  wdj  that  an  EngliAman  considers  worth 
^[rowing,  in  our  State.  The  sun  is  too  warm 
m  siuuner,  and  some  days  too  dry  to  allow  a 
flood  goosebeny  to  escape  blight  and  ^w  its 
fruit  to  perfection.  The  best  I  have  is  called 
Williams'  Red. 

Of  strawberries  I  have  succeeded  with  but 
two  varieties,  Jenny  Lind  and  Triomphe  de 
Gand.  The  first  is  early  and  sweet  and  of 
good  color  and  size,  and  prolific ;  on  good 
mamy  soil,  with  good  culture,  pays  well.  The 
last  is  later,  larger  and  of  good  flavor,  and  is 
pcolific ;  it  will  require  a  good,  rather  damp 
soil  and  high  culture.  I  consider  all  straw- 
bcxries  as  uncertain  as  to  crop  in  our  climate, 
be  the  variety  or  culture  ever  so  good,  and 
whoever  grows  them  largely  must  reckon  on 
several  years  for  profit,  ta  if  a  crop  is  secured 
two  years  in  five,  to  grow  them  pays  better 
ttan  oommon  crops. 

Raspberries  are  refreshing  and  healthful, 
and  by  some  are  considered  profitable.  I 
have  taken  in  one  season  from  ^  plants,  52 
quarts  of  fruit.  The  variety  was  Red  Ant- 
werp. This  variety  needs  protection  in  win- 
ter, bnt  of  all  varieties  it  is,  for  home  use, 
the  most  profitable,  if  crop,  quality  and  beauty 
are  considered.  Of  all  the  black  varieties,  I 
have  found  no  one  any  better  than  our  own 
^mbleberry.  They  are  nothing  else  than  the 
tfaimhleberry  of  other  States.  It  is  on  such 
plants,  higfaly  enltirated  and  leoommended  by 


those  who  stand  high  in  esteem  as  horticultu- 
rists, that  nurserymen  make,  and  purchasers 
loose  money. 

What  I  have  said  is  intended  for  those  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  fruit  garden, 
and  my  object  is  to  induce  such  to  seek  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  growing  fruit,  if  omy  for 
their  own  use  and  health.  If  the  editors  think 
the  above  worth  publishing,  I  hope  it  may  do 
some  good.  J.  Fuasma. 

Bherbom,  Jfoss.,  1S70. 


BUTTSB  ITAKTWQ. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  an  article 
in  the  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  Times,  written  by 
David  Goodall.  After  speaking  of  the  im- 
portance of  good  cows,  good  feed,  and  care- 
ful workmanlike  milking,  he  says : — 

The  next  requisite  is  a  cool,  sweet,  dean 
cellar  for  summer,  and  a  dean,  sweet  milk- 
room  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Here  the 
milk  should  be  kept  at  about  sixty  degrees, 
and  when  colder  tnan  fifty,  the  milk  shomd  be 
scalded,  as  it  will  keep  the  butter  yellow  and 
save  labor  in  churning.  Both  cellar  and  milk 
room  must  be  light  and  wdl  venl^ted,  and 
all  the  utensils  kept  sweet  and  dean.  Strain 
and  set  the  milk  immediately  after  drawn  from 
the  cows.  At  sixty,  it  will  be  usu^^'ready 
to  skim  in  twenty-four  hours.  Milk  not 
scalded  and  set  In  a  cold,  dark  place  may  be 
a  week  in  rising  the  cream,  but  it  had  l)etter 
be  given  to  the  pigs  without  skimming,  as 
butter  made  from  it  is  hardly  fit  for  human 
beings. 

^  No  invariable  rule  can  be  ^ven  as  to  the 
time  of  skimming,  yet  it  is  very  miportant  that 
the  cream  be  taken  off  in  all  cases  before  the 
milk  becomes  thick,  because  the  microscope 
shows  us  that  at  the  very  time  the  milk  begms 
to  coagulate,  decomposition  and  decay  com- 
mences in  the  cream,  and  that  an  apparently 
great  and  thick  growth  of  mould  and  fungus 
rapidly  sprines  up  and  covers  the  cream  and 
spoils  it.  Tne  butter  made  from  it  may  be 
barely  eatable  when  new,  but  it  soon  acquires 
a  dirty,  smoky,  bitter  taste,  and  is  unfit  for 
table  use. 

After  the  cream  is  put  into  the  pot  or  can, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  every  twelve 
hours  and  be  sprinkled  over  the  top  with  fine 
salt.  Bring  the  cream  to  abouli  sixty  degrees 
when  ready  to  chum. 

When  the  butter  has  come  and  is  gathered, 
draw  off  the  buttermilk,  then  put  into  the 
chum  ice-water  or  cold  water  and  wash  and 
work  the  butter  thoroughly,  changing  the  wa- 
ter until  entirely  free  from  the  buttermilk; 
then  draw  off  the  water  and  work  it  out  of  the 
butter,  and  take  it  out  of  the  chum.  If  too 
much  water  remains  in  the  butter,  so  that  it  is 
crumbly  and  spon^  work  it  over  by  hand 
and  spat  it  out.  ulie  butter  being  weished, 
add  three-fourths  to  one  ounce,  as  yon  ptease, 
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to  each  pound  of  batter  of  good  fine  nit. 
Some  add  to  the  salt  the  same  quantity  of 
granulated  white  sugar,  and  thorouehly  mix 
with  the  butter.  In  spatting  and  wonung  and 
salting  the  butter,  great  care  and  judgment 
must  be  used,  as  there  is  danger  of  heating 
the  butter  and  injuring  the  grain  and  render- 
ing it  greasy ;  on  the  other  hand  if  not  suffi- 
dently  worked  the  butter  will  be  crumbly. 
The  sugar  is  no  aid  in  preserving  the  butter, 
but  is  used  to  improve  toe  flavor,  some  pre- 
ferring and  some  disapproving. 

While  the  butter  is  warm,  and  as  soon  as 
salted,  put  it  into  the  tub  and  pound  it  down 
solid,  and  if  it  does  not  fill  toe  tub,  cover  it 
wiUi  a  cloth  and  put  on  it  a  pint  of  brine. 
Fill  the  tub  within  one  inch  of  the  top,  cut  a 
doth  one  inch  larger  than  the  butter  and 
spread  it  on  the  top  of  it ;  then  cut  anoUier 
cloUi  one  inch  larger  than  the  last  and  fit  it  on 
^e  top,  spreading  evenly  and  turning  up  each 
edge  on  the  inside  of  the  staves,  but  it  must  not 
hang  over  as  it  would  draw  brine  out.  Gut  a 
bar  of  sweet  wood,  two  inches  by  half  an  inch, 
and  fit  it  on  the  butter ;  bore  through  the  stave 
into  eadi  end  of  the  bar  and  put  in  a  wooden 
pin  tiffht  to  keep  the  bar  in  place,  fill  the  tub 
with  fine  salt,  and  fill  again  with  brine  and 
keep  it  full.  Some  put  in  one-fourth  inch  of 
fine  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  and  cover 
with  a  cloth.  I  think  the  doth  without  the 
salt  sufiident.  • 

Butter  made  and  packed  in  this  way  will 
keep  sweet  and  perfect  wherever  salt  pork  can 
be  kept,  and  as  long.  When  the  butter  is 
sold  a  small  saving  could  be  made  in  remov- 
ing the  salt  and  part  of  the  brine ;  but  I  would 
advise,  instead,  to  put  the  makers^  name  and 
residence  on  each  tub  and  let  it  go,  salt  and 
all,  and  make  the  buyer  promise  to  keep  it  all 
on,  and  the  tub  fall  of  brine ;  because  if  ex- 
posed to  warm  air  this  butter  will  depredate 
rapidly,  yet  it  would  not  change  if  kept  frozen. 

Sudi  butter  as  this  would  be  cheap  at  forty 
cents  per  pound,  while  our  good  dairies  would 
be  comparatively  dear  at  thirty-five  cents; 
and  such  butter  is  always  wanted  and  sells 

?uickly,  while  ordinary  butter  cannot  be  sold, 
lie  difference  in  market  between  reallv  good 
and  common  butter  is  two  hundred  dollars  per 
ton,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  makmg 
and  keeping  would  not  exceed  five  dollars  per 
ton. 

Ice  is  not,  perhaps,  an  indispensable  requi- 
site in  making  butter,  but  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience and  aid,  and  but  little  expense  re- 
quired to  get  up  an  ice  house.  If  ponds  and 
rivers  are  distant,  take  an  old  barrel  or  box 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  dash  on  water 
and  snow  and  it  is  soon  water  ti  eht ;  then  fill 
with  water  and  freeze  up.  Or  a  box  of  boards 
and  stakes  4ike  a  mortar  bed  ma^  be  cheaply 
made  in  the  ice-house  or  out  of  it,  and  water 
or  new  ice  thrown  in,  which  oould  be  oanied 
op  to  any  thi<tama*desired. 


■XTBAOT8  AND  BBFUB8. 


SUFBBPHOSPHATX   07   LIMB    AS   A. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Fabmbk,  whether 
yon  or  any  of  your  readers  have  made  use  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  as  a  top-dressing  on  mowtas  • 
lands?  If  so,  what  month  in  the  year  should  it  be 
applied  ?  How  large  a  gnantlty  to  the  acre  ?  Will 
it  pay  when  hay  sells  for  twenty  dollars  a  ton  ? 
Does  it  work  equally  well  on  wet  and  dry  aoil  ? 
Should  it  be  applied  clear,  or  is  it  best  to  mix  U 
with  loam  or  plaster  ?  A  Subsciubbb. 

Hudson,  N.  JSl,  April,  1870. 

BBi(ABKS.«-We  iiave  no  doubt  HuApure  super- 
phosphate of  lime  would  be  a  good  top-dressins 
for  grass  land,  but  we  have  decided  donbts  as  to 
its  being  the  most  eeonomieal  material  yon  can 
use. 

If  there  is  a  muck  bed  on  your  ftrm,  or  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  you  can  get  it  oonvenlentlyy 
haul  it  out,  dry  it,  pulverise  and  mingle  with  it 
pure  bone  dust,  manure,  ashes,  plaster,  if  the  land 
is  dayey  a  little  lime,  and  you  will  have  a  top- 
dressing  which  will  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

It  may  be  a  duty  which  we  owe  the  fiurmer,  to 
give  some  decided  opinions  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  what  are  called  superphosphates  of  lime.  Per- 
sonally, we  have  gained  very  little  from  their  use  i^ 
not  a  fourth  part  enough  to  pay  their  cost.  On 
the  contraiy,  some  excellent  fkrmers  stale  that 
they  derive  great  benefit  from  them.  We  do  not 
feel  free  to  recommend  them,  mainly  on  account  of 
their  trnpiirt^,— but  urge  upon  the  13umer  a  mora 
constant  resort  to  the  materials  which  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  placed  more  immediately  within  hit 
reach. 

When  used  as  a  top  dressing,  superphosphate  of 
lime  is  usually  sown  broadcast,  from  900  to  OOO 
pounds  per  acre,  without  mixing  with  loam,  or 
if  with  loam,  so  much  the  better.  The  land 
should  be  moist  of  course. 


OOKXBBOIAL  XAMUBES— TOP-DBBSSIirO. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  a  paper  that  I  consider 
veiy  valuable  to  a  man  that  is  trying  to  be  a 
farmer.  When  I  receive  it  I  first  search  for  the 
Extracts  and  Beplies,  and  always  wish  there  were 
more  of  them,  and  have  been  on  the  point  of  ask- 
ing that  a  larger  space  be  devoted  to  them,  but 
have  feared  you  would  ask  me  to  contribute  as 
well  as  read,  and  so  have- held  my  peace.  But  as 
I  shall  be  short  for  crass  the  coming  summer,  and 
I  have  some  good  warm  land  that  cuts  but  a  light 
crop,  I  wish  to  ask  if  it  will  pay  to  buy  foreign 
manures  of  any  kind  to  spread  on  to  It.  If  so^ 
which  is  the  best  ?  A.  Fbabxlin. 

SheBfume  FalU,  Ma$$.,  March  21, 1870. 

Bbxabxs.— We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  do  not 
know  of  any  "foreign  manures"  that  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  you  to  buy  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  we  can  with  fiill  confidenoe  commend 
to  you  the  practice  c^such  farmers  as  C.  F.  Lin- 
coln, of  Woodstock,  detailed  in  last  week's  Fab*. 
HBB,  of  <<B.,"  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y.,  in  the  number  for 
February  13,  and  by  other  practical  Humers  who 
favor  the  public  with  their  experience  in  forming 
that  pays.   We  have  been  well  paid  l^top-drsssfaig 
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svdi  Umd  u  yon  describe  with  yellow  loam,  ftom 
»  newly  dag  cellar,  &c  Have  yoa  a  bank  of  loam 
or  mack  near  by  with  which  yoa  can  make  an  ex- 
periment in  a  small  way  ?  Try  some  clear,  and 
some  oompoeted  in  the  cattle  yard  or  with  a  few 
ashes,  or  any  other  material  in  which  yoa  hare 
lUth,  and  watch  its  effects.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Pram- 
Ingham,  Mass.,  a  snccessfhl  flurmer,— see  Monthly 
Pabmss  for  1867,  page  226,— expressed  great  fUth 
In  the  travel  in  improring  poor  meadows.  He 
says  that  he  averages  about  90  oz-cart  loads  of 
compost  to  each  cow  and  hog  that  he  keeps !  Bat 
he  had  a  bank  of  good  loam. 


BZKBBT  70S  CEBTAIXr  DI8BA8B8. 

I  notice  in  yoar  last  issae,  commnnications  in 
regard  to  a  disease  in  cattle  in  some  portions  of 
Maseachasetts,  Connecticat  and  Rhode  Island, 
partlcalarly  in  Mr.  Fay's  herd.  I  send  yoa  a 
remedy  which  I  think  an  excellent  and  almost 
sure  one,  for  all  diseases  of  cattle  and  horses  where 
the  symptoms  are  sach  as  are  there  described. 
Get  the  body  of  the  common  tag  alder,  as  large  a 

Cwth  as  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  Bore  a 
e  lengthwise  with  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  quarter 
aager,  according  to  sise  of  stick,  sawing  it  off  so 
as  to  leave  one  end  solid.  Pat  in  common  salt 
and  tamp  it  down  hard,  leaving  room  at  the  top 
to  ping  tight  with  same  timber.  Place  tiiis  in  a 
moderate  flre  until  the  wood  is  all  consumed. 
The  salt  will  be  left  in  a  hard  roll,  which  may  be 
fed  to  the  stock  from  one  to  three  times  a  day,  a 
large  spoonfhl  at  a  time.  This  will  be  foand  bene- 
ficial to  all  stock  at  times,  especially  to  horses 
when  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  hard  to  the  touch. 

J.  L.  Baxtbb. 
Sasi  Bethel,  Vt,,  March  24, 1870. 

Bbuabkb.— This  is  entirely  a  new  remedy  to 
US.  It  would  seem  to  be  innocent,  and,  therefore, 
worthy  of  trial.  We  are  not.  certain  what  the 
"Tag  Alder"  is. 

TALUB  07  SAW  DUST. 

Fbievd  Bbowit  :— I  don't  like  to  trouble  thee 
a^n,  but  w&at  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  there 
to  a  sufficient  value  io  pine  sawdust  to  pay  for  the 
labor  necessary  to  prevent  its  heating  the  manure 
to  halt  ?    The  wisdom  of  using  or  not  using,  de- 

Kinds  very  much  on  its  manurial  value ;  its  heat- 
g  so  quickly  appears  to  me  to  indicate  consider- 
able value. 

Please,  somebody,  give  poor  fiurmers  the  light, 
and  make  us  thank  rat  once  more. 

Abington,  Momm.,  3d  mo,  1870.      Jambs  Wbst. 

Remabxs.— Pure  sawdust,  from  any  wood,  does 
not  heat  readily,  bat  will  remain  for  many  years, 
in  heaps,  in  the  open  air,  without  mnch  diange 
taking  place  in  it.  When  it  has  been  used  as  bed- 
ding for  stock,  and  received  their  droppings,  it  will 
ferment;  but  unless  highly  charged  with  such 
droppings,  we  have  supposed  it  would  not  rapidly 
pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation.  The  sawdust  is 
not  the  chief  agent  in  produdng  flsnnentation,  but 
the  manure  itself. 

Mere  woody  fibre,  in  all  cases,  seems  to  require 
fermentation  or  charring  to  render  it  nutritions  to 
plants.  Sawdust  requires  as  mnch  dnng  as  dost  to 
bring  it  faiio  a  state  of  fermentation. 

Where  sawdost  can  be  diei^ly  proeared  In  luge 


quantities,  we  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  col- 
lect it,  dry  it  by  spreading  in  thin  layers  on  the 
ground.  When  dry,  form  it  into  conical  heaps  of 
any  convenient  siie,  cover  with  sods,  loam  or  clay, 
and  leave  holes  at  the  bottom  on  the  windward 
side  fbr  lighting  the  flre,  and  some  still  smaller 
ones  at  the  top,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape. 

Kindle  the  flre  at  the  bottom  holes,  and  allow 
combustion  slowly  to  proceed  until  the  volatile 
matter  Is  drf^en  off,  when  the  air-holes  should  be 
stopped  with  earth  in  order  to  arrest  the  fhrther 
burning  of  the  piles.  The  operation  will  be  mnch 
like  that  of  charring  wood  for  charcoal. 

This  charred  dust  will  be  very  valuable  as  a 
bedding  for  stock  and  for  minglhig  with  any  ma- 
•nnret,  as  it  becomes  a  powerfhl  absorbent.  In 
some  localities,  sawdust  is  accumalated  to  the 
amount  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  cords, 
and  may  be  had  for  the  cost  of  carting  away. 


BAISnrO  OALTU. 

In  yonr  last  istne,  March  26, 1  saw  an  article  on 
raising  calves  that  interested  me.  As  I  raise  a 
few  each  year,  I  will  state  how  I  feed  them.  For 
the  first  week  I  give  them  about  six  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  right  fit>m  the  cow.  Then  I  take  about 
one  teacupfhl  each  of  com  meal  and  cotton  seed 
meal  in  a  pall,  after  mixing  it  with  the  hand  I  add 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  milk,  (skimmed.  If  I  have  it;)  let  it 
cool  to  a  blood  warm  and  feed  them  twice  a  day 
for  six  or  eight  weeks,  then  turn  them  out,  if  grass 
Is  forward  enongh ;  if  not,  give  them  good  hay 
with  the  same  quantity  of  meal  mixed  up  thin 
with  water. 

FBBBINO  OOTTOK  BBBD  XBAL  TO  OOWS. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  In 
fkvor  of  cotton  seed  meal  as  a  fbed  for  milch  cows. 
I  have  used  it  for  three  years,  and  must  say  that 
for  producing  milk,  butter  or  flesh,  it  is  the  bett 
and  cheapest  feed  I  can  get.  I  have  never  known 
a  case  of  swelled  udder  or  garget  fh>m  its  use. 

My  method  of  feeding  Is  to  put  two  quarts  of 
the  meal  into  tubs  I  use  for  feeding,  and  add  a 
pail  of  water  to  each  tub,  stir  it  up  well  and  let 
it  soak  for  half  an  hour;  then  add  the  same 
amount  of  com  meal,  mix  it  thoroughly  and  feed. 
This  quantity  I  give  to  my  cows  twice  each  day, 
after  milking,  and  have  given  it  (during  the  win- 
ter or  rather  when  the  pastures  get  short,)  for 
three  years,  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

I  have  known  milkmen  to  give  six  quarts  of  cot- 
ton seed  per  day  with  four  quarts  of  com  meal  to 
some  of  their  cows,  for  three  months  at  a  time. 
And  one  man  has  fed  one  particular  cow  with 
from  four  to  six  quarts  of  cotton  seed  per  day  for 
five  yeara,  and  the  cow  is  all  right,  and  giving  this 
winter  twenty-four  quarts  of  good  milk  per  day. 
I  have  tried  com  fbdder  cut  and  fed  green,  and 
have  wilted  it  and  fed  It,  but  could  never  see  any 
Increase  in  the  flow  of  milk.  Still  I  believe  when 
the  pastures  get  short  in  August  it  Is  a  very  good 
thing  to  feed,— that  is,  it  helps  fill  them  up. 

Cumberland,  R,  J.,  March  28, 1870.       Sbkbx. 

A  XABB  THAT  StJFFBBS. 

Your  columns  of  "Extracts  and  Replies"  con- 
tain so  mnch  good  advice  in  answer  to  so  many 
pnziling  questions,  that  I  am  Induced  to  make 
another  in  the  list  of  inquirers. 

I  have  a  fine  English  mare  that  appears  fk«- 
quently  to  suffer  pain  In  discharging  fh>m  the 
bowels.    She  lifts  a  fore  footi  trembles  and 
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eroaches  sUghtlj,  with  sometimee  a  sort  of  groan. 
The  excrement  is  not  hard,  as  in  oonstlpation,  bat 
rather  the  reverse.  She  appears  otherwise  welJ, 
Is  In  good  order,  not  too  fht;  has  six  qoarts 
gronnd  oats  daily  (the  same  wet,  as  she  refuses 
orj  meal),  and  siloed  p<^toes  once  a  week ;  is  fed 
and  watered  regularly.  Used  for  light  dilTing 
only.  The  above  symptoms  are  more  noticeable 
after  a  harder  drive  than  nsnal,  bnt  have  appeared 
more  or  less  for  some  months.  What  is  tne  mat- 
ter, and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  a.  b.  j. 
Vemumi,  March  29, 1870. 

BxMABXB.— Perhaps  some  persoj  has  had  a 
horse  sofibring  in  a  similar  manner,  and  will  be 
able  to  state  the  cause  and  remedy. 

BABLT  BOSB  FOTATOB8. 

I  bought  one  peck  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes  in  tbe^ 
ftUl  of  1868.  From  them  I  raised  last  year  a  little 
over  88  bushels  of  nice  potatoes  when  dug.  But, 
alas,  the  tables  turned  on  me  instanter,  for  in  less 
than  three  weeks  30  bushels  of  them  were  rotten, 
and  I  had  to  dump  them  into  the  bamyurd. 

BBLIBVnrO  OHOKBD  OATTLB. 

We  have  a  veiy  simple  instrument  here  in  rtj 
neighborhood  for  relieving  choked  caitle.  It  m 
simply  a  tarred  rope  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  end  that 
is  intended  to  go  down  the  throat  is  trimmed  ofi 
and  wound  with  a  piece  of  eotton  cloth  and 
smeared  with  soft  grease  before  using.  With  this 
I  have  relieved  five  within  two  years.  Tie  the 
creature  up,  let  one  man  hold  the  left  horn  with 
his  right  hand,  and  take  the  creature's  tongue  out 
with  his  left,  while  another  man  runs  the  rope 
down.  It  is  limber  enough  to  follow  the  passage, 
yet  stiff  enough  to  remove  all  obstructions.  There 
should  be  one  or  more  in  every  neighborhood. 

0ABBAOB8. 

I  raised  and  sold  cabbages  to  the  amount  of 
$75.58  flrom  eleven  square  rods  of  ground,  besides 
bavlDg  enough  for  my  famUv,  and  giving  away 
some  five  hundred  pounds.  Thev  were  the  8(one 
Mason  variety.  I  never  have  written  anything  for 
a  paper  before,  and  probably  shall  not  undertake 
to  again.    So  please  excuse  me  this  time. 

Lbwis  Bbal. 

Narih  Fairjleld,  ifs.,  March,  1870. 

▲  LAMB  HOBSB. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  I  can  do  for  a  lame 
horse,  that  has  a  sore  on  the  bottom  of  his  fbot, 
caused  by  pricking  when  shoeing^  or  it  may  be  a 
com.  R.X  Stjbsobibbb. 

Woatuoeka,  E.  /.,  Apnlf  1870. 

Rbhabxs.— Ooms  are  often  flie  result  of  bad 
shoeing,  and  unless  the  animal  can  be  turned  out 
to  run  barefoot  they  must  be  cured  by  Judicious 
shoeing,  by  which  pressure  on  the  com  shall  be 
avoided,  in  connection  with  proper  medical  treat* 
ment.  The  com  in  the  horse's  foot  is  different 
from  the  hard  com  of  the  human  sul^ect;  it  pre- 
sents a  reddish  appearance,  is  very  sensitive,  and 
more  spongy  and  softer  than  other  parts,  but  orig- 
inates in  a  similar  cause.  We  must  advise  yon  to 
consult  a  horse  doctor  or  an  experienced  horse- 
fihoer. 

CHOPS  nr  JBBSBT  00X7MTT,  nx. 

In  remitting  the  enclosed  payment  for  the  Fab- 
XBB,  I  will  say  that  in  this  section  there  was  not 
over  one-half  the  usual  amount  of  wheat  sown 


last  ftOl,  and  this  spring  what  was  sown  does  not 
promise  over  half  a  crop.  Farmers  are  now  busy 
putting  in  oats,  of  which  more  will  be  sown  than 
usual.  A  laige  amount  of  com  will  also  be  planted 
which  I  think  is  oar  best  paying  and  surest  crop. 
There  is  some  little  excitement  here  about  tba 
Norway  oats,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  its  superiority,  if  any,  is  owing  to  change  <^ 
seed  and  care  in  cultivation.  A  change  of  seed  Is 
beneficial  to  ail  our  small  grains,  particalarly 
wheat.  J.  B.  REnroiiDa. 

Delhi,  Jeruy  Co,,  BL,  March  26, 1870. 

Rbxabxs.— As  the  exchange  \>f  ideas  between 
the  farmers  of  the  East  and  the  West,  as  well  as 
the  change  of  seeds,  is  desirable,  we  hope  you 
will  occasionally  communicate  with  your  Eastern 
ftlends  through  our  columns.  Fanners,  East  and 
West,  ought  to  be  more  sociable. 

HOBSB  nXSTBMPBB. 

I  have  an  eight-year-old  mare  that  rdns  at  tfia 
nose,  and  has  all  winter.  It  looks  like  the  horse 
distemper.    What  shall  I  do  for  her  ? 

A.  Fbanklik. 

8he1bum9  FaUa,  Mau,,  March  21, 1870. 

RBitABX8.^Piobably  it  is  nothing  more  than 
catarrh  or  cold,  caused  by  a  chill  in  the  stable  or 
out.  Has  your  horse  had  a  warm,  dry,  clean  and 
light  stable,  and  good  bedding  all  winter  ?  The 
trouble,  whatever  It  is,  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
In  ordinary  cases.  Dr.  McClure  recommends  a 
bran-mash  with  ftom  six  drachms  to  one  onnee  of 
powdered  nitre  in  it,  at  night,  for  two  or  three 
days,  withholding  grain,  and  if  the  boirels  are 
confined  a  mild  dose  of  physic. 

HOW  SHALL  I  BUILD  XT  BABH  ? 

As  I  am  intending  to  build  a  bam  the  coming 
season,  I  would  like  the  advice  of  some  of  your 
subscribers.  The  bam  that  I  tore  down  was  a 
common  long  bam,  with  doors  at  both  ends,  bay 
on  one  side,  and  stanchions  on  the  other.  The 
land  where  I  am  about  to  build  falls  at  the  north 
enough  to  have  a  cellar.  I  want  the  yard  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  bam  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate twelve  head  of  cattle,  three  horses,  twenty- 
five  sheep  and  tftr  tons  of  hay.  I  don't  want  a 
steam  engine  in  the  bam.  A  Subscbxbbb. 

Concord^  N.  H.,  April  4, 1870. 

APPBBKTICESHIP  WITH  VABXBBS. 

Toung  men  who  would  be  fkrmers,  but  who 
have  not  been  brought  up  to  the  business,  have 
been  advised  often  to  let  themselves  for  a  few 
seasons  to  some  farmers  who  wants  help,  and  to 
look  upon  such  service  as  an  apprenticeship,  be- 
fore going  into  business  for  themselves. 

I  would  offbr  an  amendment  to  that  advice,  to 
the  eflbct  that  no  one  who  would  become  a  suocess- 
ftil  farmer  should  work  with  or  apprentice  himself 
to  one  who  cannot  make  farming  pay,  but  when 
they  hire  are  obliged  to  do  some  job  in  the  winter 
oif  the  fasm,  to  pay  their  hired  help. 

Any  young  man  of  intelligence  can  Judge  for 
himself  as  to  the  income  and  expenses  of  a  farmer 
after  ho  has  been  employed  by  him  twelve  months. 
It  would  be  poor  encouragement  for  him  to  give 
his  best  energies  to  a  business  that  would  not  pay 
the  interest  of  the  capital  invested.  Were  he  to 
do  so,  his  time  would  be  worse  than  loet,— on- 
profitable  to  his  employer,  and  entirely  unsatis- 
factory to  himself.  Should  he  stick  to  the  turn 
under  such  a  tutor,  he  would  learn  nothing  he 
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diould,  but  mach  fhat  he  sboald  not.  Huiy  ftur- 
nen  tbink  their  hired  help  haye  no  baslneBS  to 
taqiiire  why  or  how  they  do  their  work.  If  they 
deaire  intelligent,  reliable  laborers,  they  must  pay 
more  money,  or  make  the  farm  a  school  where  the 
knowledge  acquired  shall  be  aneqolTalent  fbr  part 
of  the  services  performed.  I  wonld  send  a  boy  to 
soy  respectable  work,  rather  than  to  a  former  who 
aays  ^'forming  does  not  pay.**  r. 

Matt  Tard,  N.  H^ 


wSf"^' 


HOKK  AIL. 

I  hare  read  vour  valnable  paper  for  some  time, 
and  as  I  have  been  much  benefited  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  others,  I  will  give  a  little  of  my  own  ex- 
Serienoe  In  a  few  things,  hoping  that,  though  the 
rst  time  I  ever  wrote  any  thing  with  the  idea  of 
haTinff  it  read  by  the  public,  I  may  thereby  in 
some  measure  do  to  others  as  they  have  done  to 
me. 

And  ilrst,  for  horn  ail.  Take  a  good  handfhl  of 
of  taniy  stalks,  dry  thoroughly,  strip  the  leaves 
and  blows. off,  pulverize  fine,  one  tablespoonfhl  of 
eayenne  pejpper,  one  pint  or  rye  meal.  Mix  the 
three  ingredients  together,  and  wet  with  vinegar. 
Then  make  the  same  into  nine  pills.  Give  one  a 
day  for  three  days,  then  omit  three  days;  and 
thns  alternate  until  all  are  used,  if  necessary.  I 
have  known  this  to  save  a  cow  that  was  so  weak 
that  ahe  coold  not  get  up. 

nLK  ON  A  CBBATUBS'S  ETS. 

MeltatablespooiiftUof  lard  and  turn  it  in  tfaeop- 
poeite  ear.  I  have  repeatedly  effected  a  cure  m 
this  way. 

OHOKBD  OATTLB. 

A  potato  or  tnmip  in  a  creature's  throat  can,  in 
moat  cases,  be  removed  by  turning  the  aulmal  on 
to  a  rough  piece  of  land  or  where  there  is  a  ditch, 
and  make  it  run  or  Jump.  If  this  fails,  take  a 
•tick  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  four  feet  long,  with  a  bunch  about  the  size  of 
of  a  hen's  egg  on  one  end,  over  which  put  a  piece 
of  pork  rind,  and  fasten  firmly,  with  which  the 
potato  may  be  carefhlly  pushed  down. 

TBLLO^WATBS  IN  HOBSBS. 

Take  one  ounce  of  Antimony ;  one  tablespoonftal 
of  Aloes,  and  same  of  Sulphur  and  Peruvian  Bark ; 
put  them  into  a  bottle  with  a  aill  of  mm,  and 
after  shaking  well  add  one  ana  a  half  pint  of 
water,  shake  well  again  and  turn  down.  My 
mode  of  giving  such  a  dose  is  to  put  on  a  bridle, 
throw  the  lines  over  a  joist,  so  as  to  bring  the 
horse's  head  pretty  well  up,  then  insert  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  into  one  side  of  the  month,  (never 
pull  out  the  tongue)  and  tnm  it  in  as  £ust  as  the 
AQTse  can  swallow. 

HOW  YBBMOVT  BOTl  MAKB  SUOAB. 

First,  they  want  good  clean  sweet  buckets. 
Then  tap  with  a  five-eighths  pod-bit,  flrom  three- 
fourths  to  two  inches  deep,  according  to  size  of  the 
tree.  There  are  various  kinds  of  spouts,  bat  the 
one  I  prefer  is  in  shape  like  the  nose  of  a  tunnel 
with  one  side  shorter  than  the  other,  drive  it  into 
the  bark  of  the  tree  so  as  to  cover  the  hole,  then 
drive  a  nail  under  it  to  hang  the  bucket  on.  The 
sap  is  gathered  mostly  by  a  team.  Pans  fh>m  six 
to  eight  inches  deep  are  used  to  boil  the  sap  and 
to  sugar  off  in.  After  boiling  all  day,  it  is  sy  ruped 
down,  then  strained  through  a  flannel  strainer. 
The  syrup  after  standing  in  tubs  over  night  to 
settle,  is  ready  to  be  made  into  sugar.  The  pan 
which  if  used  for  sugaring  off  in,  is  thoroughly 
eleansed.  The  syrup  is  carefully  turned  into  the 
pan  as  long  as  it  will  run  clear.  Some  use  about 
one  quart  of  milk  ibr  two  hundred  pounds  of 
sugar  to  raise  a  icam  to  eleanse  the  tager,  othan 


use  the  white  of  eggs,  and  some  use  cold  sap.    A 
man  tbat  understands  the  business  can  sngar  off 
two  hundred  pounds  in  fW>m  two  to  three  hours. 
ChrotoHt  M<ut.,  April,  1870.    O.  T.  Williams. 


SUOAB  VOB  7ILX  ON  BTB. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  26tb,  an  inquiiy  ibr 
a  remedy  for  a  film  on  the  eye.  I  have  used  suc- 
cessfully common  granulated  sngar,  and  have 
known  it  to  remove  the  film  in  many  cases  where 
alum  and  other  remedies  have  fkiled. 

A  SUBSOBIBBB. 

Batt  Do/Mt,  Ue,,  March  28, 1870. 


TO  BBMOVB  7ILM  P&OX  THB  BTB. 

Please  publish  the  following  for  the  benefit  of 
"A  Subscriber"  and  the  rest  of  mankind:  Tore- 
move  a  film  firomA  creature's  eye,  put  a  lump  of 
frnh  butter,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  into  the 
ear  on  ihh  cpponU  side  from  the  eye  with  the 
film.  L.  N.  WiLLOBT. 

Winehenthm,  Mau.,  April,  1870. 

Bbka&ks.— Mr.  WiUoby  must  be  responsible 
fbr  this  prescription ;  we  know  nothing  of  it. 

In  relation  to  putting  medicine  into  the  ear  of 
animals,  an  organ  ftimished  with  such  sensitive 
nerves  that  a  slight  vibration  of  the  air  is  trans- 
mitted by  them  to  the  brain;  or  into  the  nose 
which  is  so  delicately  lined  that  the  least  odor 
afliscts  the  sensibilities  of  that  organ,  a  correspon- 
dent in  Vermont  informs  us  that  a  ''cattle  doctor*' 
ordered  some  spirits  of  turpentine  to  be  poured 
into  the  ears  and  rubbed  in  back  of  the  horns  of 
a  heifer  supposed  to  liave  the  horn  all,  which 
threw  her  into  such  terrible  convnisions  that  her 
owner,  a  neighbor  of  his,  ordered  her  to  be  killed 
to  put  her  out  of  misery.  Another  man  was  ad- 
vised to  put  a  little  of  the  same  medicine  into  the 
nose  of  a  sheep  to  cure  grubs  in  the  head.  He 
tried  it  on  one,  but  as  the  patient  dropped  stone 
dead  firom  his  hands,  he  gave  up  the  ''practice." 
A  little  butter  in  the  ear  might  not  be  as  fatal ;  but 
if  we  had  a  film  on  our  eye  we  should  require 
good  anthori^  for  a  dose  of  butter  in  the  ear. 

THB  USB  or  MUCK. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Loring  Barms  savs  that  the  fiur- 
mere  had  better  have  muck  on  the  brain  than  so 
much  fog.  t  tbink  he  had  better  have  muck  on 
the  brain  than  on  the  ground.  I  see  that  this  man 
lives  in  Ooshen.  If  he  has  lived  there  five  years, 
and  used  muck  as  a  fertilizer,  I  imagine  that  his 
farm  must  be  in  rather  a  poor  condition,  and  if  he 
supports  a  large  family  on  its  productions,  I  think 
his  farm  must  be  a  remarkable  one.  He  draws 
his  muck  to  the  bam  and  throws  his  manure  on 
to  it,  and  in  that  way  has  all  the  juices  of  the  ma- 
nure in  the  muck,  and  that  is  what  gives  it  its 
value.  But  let  him  try  the  muck  alone.  Just 
as  it  comes  from  the  swamp,  and  see  how  he  will 
come  out.  If  he  wiU  go  to  his  swamp  and  get  a  load 
of  muck  and  not  mix  it  with  anything,  and  spread 
it  on  or  plough  it  in  to  his  Land,  I  think  he  wUl 
sing  a  different  song.  I  tell  you,  sir,  in  my  opin- 
ion there  is  no  goodness  in  it.  It  is  of  a  cold,  sour 
nature.  If  you  have  to  mix  manure  with  muck 
to  make  it  good  for  anything,  what  U  gained  ? 
Why  not  use  the  stable  manure  by  itself? 
And  then  when  you  seed  down  your  land  yon 
will  be  able  to  cut  two  or  three  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  while  if  yon  lufi  composted  mack  yon  will  not 
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get  more  than  fire  hundred  pounds  of  haj  to  the 
acre.  Now  let  me  tell  7  on,  if  a  man  Is  poor  he 
will  continue  so  as  long  as  he  uses  muck  on  his 
farm.  A  man  would  be  better  oiT  to  work  for  fifty 
cents  a  day  and  board  himself,  than  to  ftu-m  it  on 
meadow  muck.  O.  J.  Upkam. 

Keedhamt  Moat.,  April,  1870. 

DEATH  OF  C0AB8B-W00L  LAMB. 

Fine  wool  sheep  hare  been  kept  on  our  fkrm  for 
many  years,  but  about  a  year  ago  a  part  of  the 
flock  was  changed  to  coarse  wools.  After  an  ab- 
sence from  home,  I  haye  Just  returned  to  find  the 
lambs  from  our  coarse  wooled  sheep  dying  about 
as  fast  as  they  come.  Out  of  twenty-two  only 
seven  are  left.  At  first  they  appear  smart  and 
well,  but  after  a  few  days,  or  in  some  cases  a  few 
weeks,  they  are  taken  wiih  a  diarrhosa  that  oak 
bark  will  not  check,  and  die  in  great  distress. 

I  at  once  went  to  work  to  find  the  cause.  I 
opened  one,  and  found  his  lungs  somewhat  afiiscted, 
but  not  enough  to  cause  death.  On  examining 
his  stomach,  I  found  in  the  passage  out  of  the 
honey-comb  stomach  a  wad  of  wool  about  as  large 
as  a  bullet,  entirely  stopping  the  passase.  I  opened 
another  and  found  all  of  the  organs  healthy ;  but 
Just  beyond  the  last  stomach  a  wad  of  wool  stop- 
ping the  passage  there.  In  another  I  found  the 
passage  stopped  Just  beyond  the  stomachs  with 
something  resembling  cheese,  but  as  it  was  begin- 
ning to  be  dark  I  did  not  examine  closely.  Next 
morning  found  in  one  several  weeks  old,  a  large 
wad  of  wool  about  an  inch  bevond  the  last  stom- 
ach, and  the  intestine  inflamed  and  distended  by 
tiie  wool. 

So  I  am  satisfied  that  eating  wool  was  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  lambs.  Is  this  a  trick  of  long 
wooled  sheep  ?  Old  fine  wooled  sheep  raisers  here 
never  heard  of  the  like.  Our  fine  wool  sheep 
have  not  as  yet  produced  any  lambs. 

We  set  the  man  who  has  the  care  of  the  sheep 
to  tag  all  the  ewes  nicely,  so  that  all  scattering 
locks  of  wool  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
lambs.  A  little  knowledge  might  have  saved  all 
these  lambs.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
those  better  acquainted  with  coarse  wool  sheep. 

Heartland,  Vt.,  April  10, 1870.    B.  Lxvbbmo&b. 

POTATO  DnniBB. 

About  a  dosen  farmers  ftt>m  Sudbury  and  Fram- 
ingham  were  invited  to  a  dinner  at  Col.  Hemtn- 
way 's,  in  Framingham,  on  the  5th  of  April,  to  talk 
over  the  potato  crop,  and  test  the  qualities  of  sev- 
eral varieties.  After  eating  as  much  potato  as 
they  could  with  the  bonntiftil  supply  of  other  pro- 
tisions,  the  question  naturally  arose,  What  kinds 
is  it  best  to  plant  this  season  ? 

Two  or  three  varieties  were  spoken  of  favorably 
by  all ;  among  which  the  Early  Rose  was  consid- 
ered the  best  as  an  eating  potato,  up  to  that  date 
and  considerably  later.  The  Bums  and  Worces- 
ter Seedling  were  thought  very  fine  as  later  varie- 
ties. Bresee's  Prolific  was  also  spoken  of  as  very 
good.  About  one-fourth  of  those  present  thought 
the  Harrison  ought  not  to  be  given  up,  as  the  yield 
is  large  and  it  is  liked  as  an  eating  pouto  by 
many. 

Two  plates  of  potatoes,  one  called  Late  Rose, 
the  other  Royal  Pitt,  were  thought  to  be  the  same 
kind.  Both  are  very  productive,  and  are  liked  as 
a  table  potato  by  some. 

King  of  the  Earlies,  Barly  Prince,  Willard  and 
Climax  were  also  among  the  kinds  represented, 
but  they  are  scarce,  and  the  company  decided  not 
to  recommend  them  for  planting  the  present  year. 

One  gentleman  recommended  sprouting  pota- 
toes to  get  them  very  early,  by  spreading  horse 
manure  two  or  three  inches  deep  upon  any  conve- 
nient spot  of  ground,  covering  it  with  a  little  loam, 


then  dropping  the  potatoes  Just  fiur  enough  aoait 
so  that  uey  can  be  easily  separated  after  thej 
have  sprouted ;  covering  the  potatoes  with  sand, 
keeping  them  moist  by  sprinkling  with  water 
from  a  watering  pot,  and  covering  them  with  a 
sail  cloth  cool  nights.  When  ready  for  tranapUot- 
ing  take  them  up  into  boxes  with  a  fork  and  sep- 
arating them,  plant  in  rows,  pressing  the  dkt 
around  them.  Ohb  of  thb  Cokpakt. 


BTBBTOHB8  VK  bhbbp. 

I  wish  to  inauire  what  to  do  for  my  sheep  that 
has  the  stretches.  She  lays  down  and  stretches, 
and  gets  up  and  does  the  same.  She  has  a  lamo 
three  weeks  old.  She  was  troubled  the  same  be- 
fore she  dropped  the  lamb,  as  now.  She  appears 
well  one  day  and  is  sick  the  next. 

L.  H.  GATI.OBD. 

North  PrucGtt,  Mau.,  April  4, 1870. 

Rbxabks.— This  disease  is  generally  ascribed 
to  constipation  of  the  bowels,  reJBulting  from 
long  confinement  to  dry  feed.  Sheep  do  not  have 
it  when  at  pasture.  It  can  generally  be  prtnmiied 
by  some  kind  of  green  feed  given  once  or  twice  a 
week— browse  is  better  than  nothing.  Salt  kept 
in  a  trough  constantly  in  reach  of  the  sheep,  hi 
which  sulphur  Is  mixed  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to 
half  a  bushel  of  salt  has  been  recommended  by 
Mr.  B.  F.  Chamberlin  of  Washington,  Y k,  as  a 
preventive. 

As  a  cure^  some  kind  of  physic,  if  given  in  season, 
affords  relief.  If  neglected  until  inflammation  sets 
in,  all  remedies  may  fall.  A  piece  of  lard  of  the 
siie  of  a  butternut,  mixed  with  mustard  seed ;  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts ;  a  decoction  of  thorough- 
wort,  or  boneset;^  castor  oil,  &c.,  are  each  re- 
commended; and  in  the  Fabmbb  for  1868, 
(Monthly,  page  240)  Mr.  G.H.  Brown  of  Mason, 
Maine,  suted  he  had  been  successftil  in  a  great 
many  oases  in  giving  the  sickttieep  a  bit  of  plug 
tobacco  as  large  as  the  thumb  to  the  first  Jointi  by 
putting  it  into  the  mouth  and  holding  up  the  nose 
of  the  animal  until  it  *'chewed"  and  swallowed  the 
weed.  Whatever  is  used,  the  ot^Ject  ia  to  move 
the  bowels.  Relief  is  sometimes  effected  \if 
merely  chasing  the  stretching  sheep  about  the 
yard,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  trouble. 


HOOS  OB  6HBBP  TO  IICPBOVB  A  PAJIX. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through*  your  valuable  paper 
which  are  bewt,  sbeep  or  hogs  to  improve  a  somU 
farm  which  is  tMuily  run  down,  and  which  will  be 
most  profitable  in  addition  to  their  assistance  in 
improving  the  farm  ?  A. 

Avon,  Conn.,  April,  1870. 

Rbmabxs.— There  are  many  drcumstanoes  hav- 
ing a  beaiing  upon  either  of  these  propositfons, 
such  as  locality,  price  of  labor  and  grain,  skill  in 
tending,  &c.,  which  must  be  considered  in  decid- 
ing which  to  choose.  These  circumstances  are  not 
known  to  us.  Briefly,  our  opinion  is,  that  ke^ 
ing  hogs  will  enable  you  to  enrich  your  culdrated 
lands  much  quicker  than  by  the  use  of  sheep.  To 
secure  this,  the  hogs  must  be  kept  growing  rapidly* 
and  plenty  of  materials  supplied  to  them  to  tcaral 
orer,  lie  upon,  and  eniloh  \sj  their  droppings. 
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DKT  MVCK  70R  BEDDING. 

In  the  Fasmbk  for  Febraanr  12. 1  saw  an  article 
beaded,  ''Yalne  and  Use  of  Mnck/*  and  I  shonld 
Uko  Terj  mnch  to  inquire  of  the  writer  of  that 
article  how  he  dries  his  mnck  so  that  it  will  not 
freeze  in  the  wioter  ?  B.  B.  Smith. 

Ba»t  Dover,  Me,,  1870. 

BmciuRxs.— Mack  thrown  ont  of  the  bed  In  the 
winter,  or  even  in  Jaly  or  Angnst,  when  the 
water  is  osnally  low  in  swamps,  will  become  snffl- 
dently  dry  to  be*  carted  into  some  place  for 
winter  nse  before  the  iUl  rains.  Throw  it  into 
heaps  on  dry  land,  and  on  the  morning  of  some 
hot  day  spread  it  a  little,  and  get  it  in  before  rain 
Iklls  on  it  In  this  condition  it  will  not  freese  so 
as  to  prevent  nsing  it,  if  pat  in  a  cellar,  or  any- 
where in  flie  bam.  Many  Ihrmers  in  this  section 
pile  it  np  in  a  large  heap  near  the  bam,  ont  doors, 
and  cover  with  boards,  and  thongh  the  sorfkoe 
becomes  IhMsen,  it  may  be  broken  readily,  and  the 
mfirosen  part  need  as  litter  or  otherwise,  as  de- 
sired. Oor  practice  is  to  place  it  in  the  cellar, 
and  mix  it  with  the  droppings,  once  or  twice  a 


The  fixregoing  remarks  are  not  intended  as  a 
sabetitnte  ibr  a  reply  by  ''B."  of  Oak  Hill,  N.  T., 
the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to,  who  confesses 
to  "mnck  on  the  brain**  and  to  great  faith  in  mack 
on  the  land,  and  who  is  able  from  his  long  practi- 
cal nse  of  the  material  to  answer  the  question  of 
Mr.  Smith. 

PBIOSB  AKD  OOST  07  BBSP. 

Toot  Montpelier  correspondent  is  dolefU  over 
the  high  price  of  beef,  and  sighs  for  the  good  time 
to  come,  when  *'eztortlon"  shal^  cease,  and  steaks 
and  sirloins  shall  be  sold  at  starvation  prices  to 
the  farmer.  Yoar  remarks  were  to  the  point,  and 
a  snbstantial  answer  to  his  inquiry. 

But  there  are  many  like  C.  L.  8.,  who  think 
that  not  only  beef,  but  all  fkrm  crops  are  too  high. 
That  fanners,  whom  they  regard  as ''mod  sills," 
are  getting  very  rich  by  "extortion,"  and  should 
almost  give  away  their  produce  to  their  gratefhl 
enstomers  and  deliver  it,  to  boot.  And  if  thev 
■*groen  for  awhile"  they  will  soon  be  nied  to  it 
as  **eel8  are  to  being  flayed.** 

It  is  now  pretty  well  understood  by  fiirmers  that 
twenty  pounds  of  milk  can  be  made  from  the  fised 
that  will  produce  one  pound  of  beef.  This  at  five 
cents  per  quart  would  bring  flftv  cents.  Or  that 
two  pounds  of  cheese  can  be  made  from  that  quan- 
tltj  of  milk,  which  will  retail  at  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  pound.  The  dairyman  ean  keep 
two  hogs  to  every  three  cows,  and  bv  using  a 
little  grain  with  the  sour  milk  and  whey,  turn 
them  fat  in  the  fidl,  at  a  dear  profit,  giving  quick 
sales  and  ready  money. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  calf  to  the  ox  that 
will  dress  1000  pounds  net,  and  it  is  a  costly  oper- 
ation to  grow  him.  But  few  fkrmers,  even,  are 
aware  of  the  cost,  who  have  not  kept  an  exact  ac- 
count of  what  he  consumes.  It  will  cost  no  more 
to  raise  a  colt  to  four  vears  old,  than  a  steer  to 
the  same  age.  The  eolt,  if  well  bred,  will  sell  for 
#200,  with  a  chance  for  higher  figures.  The  steer 
must  be  a  good  one  to  bring  #100. 

There  is  more  profit  in  raising  mutton  than  beef, 
at  the  present  price  of  wool.  Mutton  is  whole- 
some, nutritious  and  toothsome  flesh,  with  noth- 
ing of  the  taint  of  '^extortion''  in  it  at  the  preeeni 
time.  If  beef  eaters  who  complain  of  present 
prices,  do  not,  as  yon  suggest,  see  fit  to  laise  their 


own  beef,  they  might  with  becoming  dignity  "set- 
tie  back  on  mutton"  until  the  over-reacbing  far- 
mers cease  to  "groan,"  and  offer  their  bullocks  at 
lower  figures.  j.  b.  w. 

Sprina/ield,  Vi^  April  9, 1870. 


BBST  PBABSiT-FBUIT  BOOKS. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  1  can  procure  a  copy 
of  a  book  entitled  The  Fruit  Oarden  ?  Also,  the 
best  «^A<  varieties  of  pear  trees,  suitably  divided 
between  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  best  suited 
for  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  and  where  I  can 
procure  them  ?  b.  t.  l. 

TauntoH,  April,  1870. 

Bbmabxb.— There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
as  to  what  pears  are  the  best.  The  same  pear  does 
not  grow  the  same  on  different  soils.  Some  will 
crack  on  one  soil  and  grow  fidr  on  another.  We 
can  recommend  the  following  with  some  confi- 
dence:^ 

1  The  Bostieier  ripens  flrom  middle  of  August 
to  September. 

2.  The  Bartlett,  Bloodgood,  BniEim,  and  Seck- 
el,  for  summer  and  early  autumn. 

8.  The  Duchesse  de  Angouleme,  Benrre  'd 
Aqjou  for  autumn. 

4.  The  Lawrence,  Winter  Nells  and  Easter 
Benrre  for  winter. 

"The  Fruit  Garden,"  by  P.  Barry,  can  be  ob- 
tained through  any  bookseller.  DownlDg's  Fruit 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  The  American  Fruit 
Culturist,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  other  works  may 
be  found  at  most  of  the  bookstores. 

PBBtrVIAir  OUANO. 

Wfll  you  give  us  through  the  Fabmbb  the 
tIfdctM  of  the  use  of  Peruvian  Ouano  in  the  culture 
of  early  cabbage  and  beets  for  market;  and 
what  you  think  of  using  1000  pounds  per  acre, 
whether  it  would  be  too  much  for  land  that  would 
produce  40  bushels  com  per  acre;  also  what 
would  be  its  effect  on  the  fhture  grass  crop  ? 

SUrHng,  Conn.,  1870.  s.  o. 

Bbmabks.— We  have  always  supposed  that  the 
eflbct  of  guano  was  more  of  a  temporary  than  of  a 
permanent  nature.  A  thousand  pounds  of  Peru- 
vian guano  applied  to  one  acre  of  fair  soil  would 
probably  give  a  sise  to  the  cabbage  and  beets 
which  would  render  them  unfit  for  market— espe- 
cially the  beets.  Apply  one  half  as  much  guano 
to  the  present  crop,  and  the  money's  worth  of  the 
other  half  in  good  stable  manure  for  the  acre,  and 
your  husbimdry  will  probably  prove  more  perma- 
nent and  profitable. 

IS  THBBB  DAKOB&  07  XOWINO  TOO  OLOBBLT. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Fabmbb  if  a 
mowing  machine  is  a  damage  to  a  mowing  field  ? 
Is  there  any  daoger  of  mowing  it  close  enough  to 
damage  the  roots  of  the  grass  r  o.  k. 

OrafUbury,  VL,  Feb.,  1870. 

Bbmabks.— At  the  late  Farmer's  Convention, 
in  Lewiston,  Me.,  the  sufc()ect  of  injuring  the 
grass  crop  by  cutting  it  too  near  the  ground,  was 
discussed,  and  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  spoikers 
was,  that  if  the  spears  of  grass  were  cut  off  Mms 
the  fireiJaitU,  It  would  greatly  ii^nie  it 
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1,  Ftovtn.   3.  Ltaett.   1.  Ftaiml*, 


BHog  ft  reader  of  joat  Talnable  paper,  I  t&ks 
tbe  liberty  to  ask  ;oa  vhere  I  c«ii  gat  ibe  seed  of 
the  peannt,  aad  how  mnch  ta  required  Ibr  the  »/at, 
and  fbr  inch  oiher  Infonuatkin  la  jon  may  be 
able  to  give  In  reUilOB  to  the  calUiratloii  of  thli 
plant.  P.  H.  CiBBT. 

Lnua,  Man.,  Uartk  31, 1870. 

lofbrmation  In  regard  to  ralatng  peaoats,  mmld 
be  graterallr  recelred  throasb  the  PiitHBit. 

J.  K.  OUBltBT. 

.  8<mih  HoHovtr,  3latt.,  April  S,  1870. 

BiHAAza.— Aa  we  have  never  raited  the  peaoat, 
we  moM  relr  on  the  booki  and  paitera  ibr  onr  ao- 
awen  to  the  above  InqtUrlea. 

The  flrat  Ilact  to  be  atated  la  that  the  plant  giowi 
nacnrallr  ddI?  In  cotulderablf  warmer  ctlniatei 
than  that  of  New  England.  So  do  tobacco,  to- 
matoea,  and  sweet  poiatoei,— all  of  which  are 
more  or  leai  cnlilToted  here.  We  preaame  It  U 
pOMlbleto  raise  peannti  herei  bnt  wbecbeT  tt  can 
be  done  prodlablj  we  are  nnable  to  aaj.  Onr  city 
dealers  bny  the  nnta  nncooked,  and  employ  bakers 
to  roMt  tbem.  Of  them  we  aappose  there  wonid 
be  no  trouble  In  procarlng  the  seed,  which  In 
onr  climate  mnst  be  sUuted  In  hot  bedf  or  other- 
wlae,  as  tobacco,  aweet  potatoes  and  tomatoes  are. 
We  understand  that  specimens  of  the  plant  have 
been  ftnind  growing  near  Walden  Pond  in  Con- 
cord, Haaa,,  a  location  mnch  fteqnented  b;  picnic 
and  other  parties,  hj  whom  the  seed  waa  dropped 
on  the  groDDd. 

We  copf ,  bf  permission,  (hnn  tlie  CaiaOry  Oett- 
UtMon,  acntof  tbe  plant  which  lilnatraUs  Its  pecn- 
llarltlea  of  growtb.  From  an  article  la  the  same 
paper,  and  from  one  In  the  last  Report  of  tbe  Ag- 
rlcaltnnt  Department,  we  condense  the  following 
description  of  the  plant  and  of  its  cnlilvaUon. 

The  peannt— .^rocAti  hyfofma—i»  a  legnmlnotu 
unnal  plank    It  haa  a  hairy  stem  i  tlie  leaves  are 


aJtenuOe  and  paired,  of  a  deep  green;  the  Bcwan 
of  a  deep  yellow,  azlllarr  and  aoiltarj.  As  aooa 
u  these  flowers  have  shed  Ibelr  corolla*,  or  luTa 
hded,  tha  pedklea,  or  stalks,  on  which  ther  aro 
bocTM,  lengttita  and  tnm  downwards  to  the  earOi, 
as  seen  In  the  cat,  and  bnry  tbemaelves  In  it  nnlU 
a  Srm  bed  la  reached,  giving  Cbe  plant  the  slnfrw- 
lar  appearance  of  being  Ijutened  to  the  groood  \tj 
aa  many  strings  as  there  are  seed  poda  ripening 
under  grqnnd. 

Any  sail  that  can  be  pat  and  kept  in  a  fHable 
condition,  with  a  aufficlent  qnanUij  of  lime  and 
moderate  lertflUy,  will  produce  tha  peannt,  if  tkm 
ttatmuhmg  tHMigh  to  utabirt  tlitm.  It  will  not 
fruit  except  on  a  calcareona  soil;  bnt  witboal  limo 
Tines  grow,  bat  little  frnlt  is  prodnced.  As  the 
color  of  the  pods  partake  of  tbe  color  of  the  aoU, 
and  as  tbe  brightest  pods  alwajs  bring  Ihe'^^nost 
monef ,  gray  land  Is  preferred,  and  red  or  cboco- 
latecolored  avoided.  The  following  direction* 
are  applicable  to  the  sonth,  wlicre  It  is  not  necaa- 
sarr  to  start  the  plants  In  a  hot  bed,  as  tt  fa  hen. 
The  land  should  be  well  ploaghed  and  pnlverlied 
In  winter.  It  should  be  harrowed  early  in  spring 
checked  olT  both  ways  ( Just  previous  to  plantioc,) 
the  rows  two  and  a-half  fbet  apart.  It  is  very  Im- 
portant that  the  rows  should  be  at  r^ular  di>- 
tances,  otherwise  the  after  culture  will  be  Tet;  im- 
perfect. Plant  at  least  two  kernels  to  the  hlU,  at 
the  Intersection  of  the  rows.  Hake  a  bole  with  a 
pointed  stick,  drop  the  kernels  and  cover  abont 
two  to  three  Inches.  The  planting  should  be  dme 
as  soon  as  the  ftoets  Ibr  the  season  are  over. 

Clean  culture  la  absolutely  neeessarr.  Tbe 
"sweep"  or  cu  111 vator  should  bsranaboat  every 
elglit  d^s,  and  kept  ap  ontu  about  the  middla  of 
July.  After  (he  tendons— m  stems  on  which  dM 
nuts  item*— begin  to  shoot  down,  if  the  graa*  baa 
not  been  removed  before,  tt  most  be  removed  with 
the  lumd  and  hoe. 

In  October  and  November,  or  Just  betbre  a  frost, 
they  are  harvested.  Farrows  are  run  on  each 
side  of  tbe  plants,  which  are  then  litted  wlili  a 
{<it\.  or  pronged  hoe,  and  after  wilting  two  or  tluva 
days  are  carefblly  stacked  aroand  stakes,  with  the 
cuts  innermost,  mnch  aa  beans  are  with  as,  capped 
with  straw  or  other  material,  as  it  is  very  impoa- 
tant  to  keep  the  halls  from  becoming  discolored. 
When  dry  the  nnn  are  picked  off  from  the  vines 
by  hand ;  about  five  bushels  being  a  day's  work, 
from  16j  to  18  cents  per  bushel  being  a  comnon 
price  Ibr  this  work.  There  are  two  kinds  of  vines 
the  "tunning"  and  the  "hUl." 

It  is  estimated  that  each  successive  peannt  crop 
In  Virginia  since  the  war  haa  been  thtee-lbld 
greater  than  that  of  the  year  preceding,  owing  te 
die  demand  eonseqnent  on  the  knowiedga  of  tha 
(hiit  acquired  by  Northern  soldiers  in  their  Soath- 
em  campaigns.  And  very  likely  the  above  In- 
quiries owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause.  It  1> 
a  very  proflcable  crop  at  Uie  Sosth.  The  averag* 
-]  bnahels  per  acre,  and  lb* 
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price  aft  fSUSD.    The  fines,  if  harreeted  befbre 
ftoet»  ere  Talneble  «i  cattle  fbdder. 

The  peanut  is  saecessftiliy  raised  in  tiie  tide  wa- 
ter  distriet  of  Maryland,  also  in  Delaware  and 
tbe  sontfaem  part  of  New  Jersey  and  Illinois,  Imt 
liow  ftr  north  its  caltnre  may  be  extended  to  ad- 
Tantaije  is  a  question  that  must  be  determined  by 
trial. 

LSHTILS. 

Are  there  any  lentils  in  America  ?  I  hare  sent 
for  two  seed  catalognes,  and  to  Wasbiogton  twice, 
withoot  learning  anything.  Who,  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  has  any  ?        Nbwton  Wbxoht. 

LyndomWe,  Ft,  Match  17, 1870. 

Rbmabks.'^Do  not  know.  Those  who  do  will 
be  kind  enoogh  to  enlighten  onr  interested  in- 
qoirer.  Darlington,  in  his  <* Weeds  and  Usefhl 
Plants,**  thinks  the  lentil  is  cnitiTsted  in  the  old 
world  chiefly  as  food  for  siock— both  herbage  and 
seeds  serring  that  purpose.  The  plant  it  some- 
times seen  in  gardens  here.  When  lentils  are 
properly  cooked,  they  are  a  tolerable  subsUtnte 
Pot  beans,  are  much  prised  as  food  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  form  the  basis  of  the  '^Linsen  soup"  of 
tl&«Gennans. 

GBOVKD  FLOOB  FOB  ▲  ROBSB. 

I  hBTe  a  home  that  is  sometimes  troubled  with 
tender  feet.  I  lately  removed  him  from  his  plaok 
floor  stall  to  one  wbere  he  stands  on  the  ground.  Is 
not  the  ground  the  best  floor  for  the  health  of  the 
Ibet  and  legs  of  horses  ?  Johv. 

JViMiJUm,  Mau.,  April,  1870. 

BxxABKS.— Undoubtedly  it  is.  It  is  more  labor 
to  keep  horses  clean  that  stand  on  the  ground,  but 
their  feet  will  keep  in  better  condition  if  the 
ground  is  kept  in  order,  which  you  will  probably 
Ifaid  it  some  trouble  to  do. 


BLIHD  8TAGOBBS  OB  B&AOK  100TK. 

In  answer  to  P.  Wilson  of  Becket,  Mass.,  I 
would  say  that  in  the  fall  of  1868  I  had  four 
•botes  which  became  entirely  blind,  and  could  not 
walk  without  frequently  fklling  down.  They  oon- 
tinrned  to  grow  worse  for  several  days,  and  got  so 
bad  that  they  could  not  stand.  Up  to  this 
time  nothing  had  been  done  for  them.  I  then 
took  a  common  pair  of  pinchers  and  pulled  two 
black  teeth  from  each  mouth.  They  all  got  well 
and  made  fine  hogs.  b.  b. 

Ftteh/ntrg,  ApA  11, 1870. 

OOWS  STJOXmO  TEBXBBLyBB. 

A  correspondent  inquires  for  a  remedy  to  pre- 
vent a  cow  from  sucking  berself.  If  he  will  take 
a  pair  of  bridle  bits,  put  them  in  the  eow*s  mouth 
iust  the  same  as  though  she  were  a  horse,  and  let 
her  wear  them  there,  it  will  not  prevent  her  from 
eaitog,  but  will  entirely  stop  her  from  drawing 
her  milk.  Splitting  the  tongue  is  barbaroas,  and 
will  do  no  good.  T.  L.  Habx. 

Wui  CamwaO,  Comn^  April,  1870. 


— The  Directors  of  the  Saeramento  Tallej  Beet 
Sugar  Association  have  determined  to  enter  laige- 
ff  this  year  into  the  numnfketure  of  sugar  there- 
ikom. 


FBS8IDBHT  W.  8.  OIiABK.# 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  of  which 
this  gentleman  is  President,  proposes  to  educate 
Cumers'  boys.  It  is,  then,  no  idle  curiosity  that 
prompts  inquiries  as  to  the  qualifications  and  fit- 
ness of  him  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  management  of  the  institution  have 
been  entrusted.  The  influence  of  the  head  man  in 
all  associations  is  a  well  acknowledged  fi^t.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  one  man,  a  campaign  fhUs ; 
when  commanded  by  another  ofllcer  a  campaign, 
by  the  same  soldiers,  is  crowned  with  success. 
The  same  Is  true  of  commercial,  mannfiu;taring^ 
financial  and  edncattonal  movements.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  following  abstract  of  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Clark,  published  in  the 
Amherst  Record,  will  prove  interesting  to  many  of 
our  readers  in  Massadiusetts  and  elsewhere  i-~ 

Mr.  Clark  was  bom  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  in  1826; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1848,  #700  in 
debt,  which  he  paid,  with  interest,  by  teaching  in 
Bast  Hampton  Seminary.  He  adopted  the  science 
of  geology  as  a  special^ ;  worked  two  years  on 
the  cabinets  connected  with  Amherst  Colleges 
and  was  appointed  mineralogist  to  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  Vermont.  To  <*fini8h  his  education** 
he  went  to  Burope  and  after  pursuing  a  two  years' 
course  at  the  University  of  Gottengen,  and  gradu- 
ating at  that  institution,  he  swung  his  knapsack 
and  made  a  tour  through  Swltserland,  France,  &c., 
mostly  on  foot,  visiting  the  Universities  on  his 
way,  and  having  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Lieblg, 
and  oliier  men  of  scientific  note ;  paying  his  re- 
spects, also,  to  Vesuvius,  in  1857,  when  that  vol- 
cano was  in  an  unusually  excited  state,  and  as- 
cending the  mountain  when  It  was  considered  so 
dangerous  that  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
induce  a  professional  guide  to  accompany  him. 
After  returning  home,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Amherst  College. 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  drilled  the  students 
at  Amherst,  and  in  August,  1861,  went  to  Annapo- 
lis as  Major  of  the  21st  Massachusetts  Beglment, 
Thence  he  went  to  NorUi  Carolina  with  Bumside's 
expedition.  In  1862  hff  regiment  participated  in 
eight  battles— Roanoke  Island,  Newbem,  Camden* 
Bull  Bun,  Chantilly,  South  Mountahi,  Antietam, 
and  Fredericksburg.  After  the  battle  of  Boanoke 
Island  he  was  i^pointed  Lieut.  Col.  At  the  battle 
of  Newbem  he  made  a  gallant  charge  upon  a  bat- 
tery of  six  guns,  one  of  which,  an  eight-pound 
brass  piece,  they  captured,  he  being  the  first  one  to 
mount  the  gun.  As  a  oomplimeut  to  this  bravery, 
Oen.  Bumside  made  him  a  present  of  the  piece. 
It  was  sent  to  Amherst  College,  and  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Utmury  building,  with  the  names  of 
the  men  who  fell,  engraved  upon  k.  He  was  now 
appointed  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  During 
this  eventftil  period.  Us  men  disi4»peared  on  the 
battle  iield  like  magic,  and  on  the  seooAd  day  of 
the  battle  of  Antleiam,  only  seventy-five  efleotive 
men  remained  of  the  regiment.   Soon  after  Ihey 
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were  psigned  to  aaothtr  regiment  CoL  Clark 
now  took  command  of  some  eastern  troops,  crossed 
the  Allegany,  and  for  a  time  was  stationed  at 
Moant  Sterling,  Kentacky. 

Col.  Clark  was  a  member  of  the  leglslatare  of 
Massachasetts  in  1864,  *66  and  '67,  the  latter  year 
receiving  all  bnt  seyen  Totes  ont  of  778.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  FrofMSor  of  Botany  in  the  Ag- 
ricnltaral  College,  retaining  at  the  same  time  his 
professorship  in  the  old  college. 

In  1866  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  insti- 
tntion,  and  on  the  second  of  October  of  that  year 
the  first  class  met  to  reoeiye  his  instmction  in  the 
first  term  of  that  institntion. 

In  1853  he  was  married  to  the  adopted  daughter 
of  Samuel  Williston,  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  and 
has  seven  children  now  living. 


«*TH]D  BOUTH  IiAJTB." 

Since  the  dose  of  the  war  a  large  number  of  ag- 
ricultural papers  have  been  started  at  the  South, 
and  we  have  watched  their  progress  with  much  in- 
terest, believing  they  were  the  natural  reenlt  of  a 
resolute  purpose  to  begin  at  the  foundation  of  real 
improvement  of  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  that  section.  ^Having  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  "creeping  before  we  can  go,"  which 
nearly  all  agricultural  papers  experience  in  their 
infancy,  and  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  for  several  of  its  first  years  the  weekly  circu- 
lation of  the  New  England  Fabxbs  was  short  of 
five  hundred  copies,  we  have  sympathised  with  the 
publishers  of  these  new  papers  at  the  South.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  appear  to  have  started  off  at 
once  in  the  full  vigor  and  strength  of  manhood, 
while  others  have  had  a  longer  "day  of  small 
things."  The  latter  we  Jadge  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Sovthem  RuraUtt,  which  has  shown 
a  wonderfhl  tenacity  for  life,  and  after  many 
changes  and  migrations,  now  appears, -together 
with  the  Otdf  States,  as  The  South  Land,  pub- 
lished at  New  Orleans,  weekly  at  $4,  and  monthly 
at  $2  per  year;  D.  Redmond,  Editor {  '*The 
South-Land  Company"  publishers. 

The  following  extract  ftopi  the  salutatory  of  the 
South  Land  will  indicate  better  than  any  words  of 
ours  the  ability  and  spirit  of  our  new  contempo- 
rary. After  a  brief  review  of  the  past  history  of 
the  South,  the  editor  says  :— 

In  the  Southern  culture  to  which  we  advert,  the 
distinguishing  and  decisive  fkctors  were  the 
planter,  the  political  leader,  the  fbrensic  orator, 
the  punctilious  cavalier.  These  would  have  done 
well  enough  in  co-operation  with  other  elements ; 
but  by  themselves  they  proved  wofuUy  inadequate 
to  fill  the  circle  of  a  consummate  development.  In 
those  days,  the  artist  or  the  artizan,  of  Southern 
origin  and  educatioiL  was  rare  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  phenomenal.  In  those  days,  the  apphed  sci- 
ences, outside  or  what  are  called  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, could  boast  of  few  Southerners  among 
their  votaries.  In  those  days,  literature  was 
scarcely  known  in  the  South,  except  as  an  el- 
egant pastime.  In  those  days,  the  press  of  the 
South  was  fbr  the  most  part  rather  an  incident  in 
the  pUms  of  politicians^  than  a  political  power  in 


itself;  and  the  rising  politician  was  supposed  to 
have  his  editor,  as  the  knight  of  old  was  supposed 
have  his  esquire.  Few  Southern  papers  ooold 
then  afford  to  be  indroendent,  because  tew  were 
then  self-sustaining.  Had  literature  taken  a  firmer 
root  there,  had  the  press  been  a  more  poweifkil 
and  flrnitful  institntion  there,  had  industry  been 
more  diversified  there,  had  eulture  been  more 
comprehensive  and  manifold  there,  it  Is  not  ooo- 
ceivable  that,  for  the  South  of  ten  years  ago,  such 
a  catastrophe,  as  actually  befel  her  in  the  inter- 
vening period,  could  have  impended. 

But  we  feel  persuaded  that  in  respect  to  all  the 
requisites  of  a  complete  and  symmetrical  develop- 
ment the  South  is  to  grow  hereafter  as  she  never 
grew  before.  Nothing  less  than  the  assurance  that 
the  future  of  the  South  is  to  be  widely  diffsrent 
from  her  past,  and  infinitely  more  satisfying  than 
her  present,  could  have  prompted,  or  would  have 
Justified,  the  enterprise  to  which  the  founders  of 
this  publication  have  deliberately  and  nnresarradly 
committed  themselves. 


In  Fond  du  Lac  and  Calumet  counties,  Wiscon- 
sin, some  of  the  German  fiirmers  have  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  this  oil-producing  plant,  so  gen- 
erally cultivated  in  Europe.  The  quantity  mar- 
keted at  Fond  du  Lac  in  1869  was  4000  bushels, 
and  in  1866  over  20,000  bushels.  About  two  gal- 
lons of  oil  are  made  flrom  a  bushel  of  seed.  The 
Prairie  Farmer  says,  the  average  yield  of  rape 
seed  by  good  fkrmers  has  been  from  ten  to  eighteen 
bushels  per  acre;  though  some  have  raised  as 
high  as  thirty-five  bushels.  The  price  for  a  series 
of  years  has  ranged  firom  $2  to  $2.60  per  busheL 
So  fiff  firom  impoverishing  the  soil,  it  is  found  that 
the  ground,  the  year  after  a  crop  of  rape  is  taken  oir» 
will  yield  ftom  five  to  eight  bushels  more  of  wheat 
than  it  will  if  any  other  grain  has  been  sown.  The 
soil  is  also  in  excellent  condition  for  almost  any 
other  crop.  The  chaff  is  relished  by  cattle,  and 
when  it  is  mixed  with  roots  it  mskes  an  exoeilent 
food.  The  straw  may  be  used  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. The  rape  seed  cake— the  portion  that  re- 
mains after  the  oU  is  expressed— is  a  most  valua- 
ble food  for  cattle.  As  a  food  for  dairy  cows  It 
has  long  been  celebrated  in  Europe.  The  ground 
cake  has  sold  this  year  at  firom  $16  to  $20  per  ton. 


How  TO  Kill  Licb  on  Cattlb. — A  cor- 
respondent, *'B.  N,*'  of  the  Country  GiniU' 
man,  "dissolved  about  a  pint  of  stron|r  soft 
soap  in  a  pail  of  warm,  soft  water,  and  satu- 
rated the  whole  surface  of  a  lousy  cow^s  body 
with  it ;  after  about  thirtjr  minutes,  repeated 
the  operation,  and  in  thirty  minutes  longer 
took  a  pail  of  dean  warm  water  and  quickly 
and  thoroughly  washed  oat  all  the  soap  water 
and  dead  uce  in  large  quantities,  put  tier  in  a 
warm  stable  and  covered  her  with  a  dry  blm- 
ket.  The  next  day,  after  betng  thorooffldy 
dried,  she  looked,  and  seemed  to  fe»l,  liEe  a 
new  animal  ;^  more  than  doubled  lier  joanti^ 
of  milk  within  twenty-four  hours  and  unmedi- 
atelr  commenced  gaining  flesh  and  general 
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B  the  seaBon  for 
daily  operations 
ia  at  hand,  we 
gather  up  and 
give  below  Bome 
of  the  moat  im- 
portant facta 
stated  during 
the  late  winter 
meetings.  Some 
of  them  will 
tend  to  enooor- 
age  these  oper^ 
ati<ms,  while  others 
may  afford  valuable 
suggestions. 

According  to  Mr. 
Willard,  of  Herkimer 
County,  N.  T.,  Amer- 
ican dairying  now  in- 
Tolves  a  capital  of  more 
tlian  $700,000,000.  The  cheese  product  sold 
last  year  for  more  than  $90,000,000,  and  the 
butter  product  for  at  least  $150,000,000 1  In 
1865,  the  butter  product  of  New  York  alone 
was  estimated  at  $60,000,000.  That  year 
there  were  thirty  millions  of  gallons  of  milk 
sold  in  the  State,  which,  at  four  cents  per 
quart,  amounts  to  nearly  $5,000,000.  The 
cheese  product  of  1869,  240,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  butter,  700,000,000  pounds,  both  to- 
g^dier,  representing  avslueof  $215,000,000. 
These  totals  will  be  greatly  increased,  when 
one-half  of  the  butter  made  is  fli  to  eat,  and 
our  people  have  learned  that  cheese  is  a  cheap 
and  healthful  article  of  diet;  cheaper  than 
meat,  and  decidedly  better  as  food  in  warm 
weather. 

The  American  system  of  butter-making,  the 
same  writer  states*  is  based  upon  five  main 
principles : — 

1.  Obtaining  rich,  pure  milk. 

2.  Setting  the  milk  ande  for  the  cream  to 


8.  Proper  management  in  churning. 

4.  Expelling  the  buttermilk. 

5.  Thoroughly  salting  and  packing  the  butr 
ter  in  oaken  tubs,  tight  and  dean. 

What  really  disttng^hes  the  American  sys- 
tem is  in  the  manner  of  setting  the  milk  so  as 
to  secure  an  even  temperature. 

A  sncoessf  ul  Pennsylvania  dairyman  gave  as 


the  rules  by  which  he  manuf  aotored  his  well- 
known  butter,  these  three : — 

1.  Attention  to  the  food  of  his  cows. 

2.  The  temperature. 

8.  Neatness  and  refinement  at  every  step  of 
the  process. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Middubton  Gold- 
SBiiTH,  at  the  Dairymen's  Association  at  St. 
Albans,  in  January  last,  evinced  much  re- 
search, and  abounded  with  valuable  statements 
and  suggestions.  He  regarded  the  cow  as  a 
factor,  a  mere  machine,  whose  proper  func- 
tion is  to  convert  food  into  butter  and  cheese, 
and  in  her  perfect  development  she  is  adapted 
to  one  and  not  to  both.  Cows  differ.  Some 
are  butter  cows,  some  cheese.  Which  ever 
product  the  fanner  desires  to  make,  he  should 
inquire  carefully  and  scientifically  which  breed 
[or,  which  cow  of  any  breed-— Ed.]  is  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Other  things  being  equal,  cattle  consume 
food  in  exact  proportion  to  their  live  weight. 
He  detailed  a  method  of  testing  the  product  of 
cows  by  a  glass  tube  which,  we  believe,  is  a 
common  practice  in  New  England,  lliese 
tubes  may  be  procured  in  Boston  for  a  few 
cents  each. 

Having  decided  what  breeds  are  the  best  for 
certain  purposes,  the  next  vital  question  is  that 
of  food.  The  real  question  is  not  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  different  kinds,  but  the  money 
value  of  the  product.  This,  however,  is  com- 
plicated with  varying  values  in  different  local- 
ities and  with  climate.  He  believed  the  ques- 
tion of 


the  most  vital  at  the  present  time  in  the  State 
oS  Vermont,  and  in  settling  it  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  their  market  value  should  be  con- 
sidered. He  would  have  it  tested  practically, 
by  feeding  hay  alone  for  a  time  and  then  hay  and 
roots  conjointly,  carefully  testing  the  product 
of  each  experiment.  The  next  question  of 
importance  is. 

Sow  to  Freaoi  v  o  Butter. 

It  can  be  preserved.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
this.  In  1839,  the  Doctor  said  he  ate  good 
butter  in  Canton,  China,  that  was  made  in  Ire- 
land two  years  before.  Hassalsays  that  the 
best  butter  has  three  per  cent,  of  curd,  and 
bad  butter  much  more,  and  that  randditf  is 
owing  to  changes  in  the  curd. 

The  leading  point  in  the  Doctor's  remarks 
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were,  diat  Hie  Assodslion  they  were  then  in* 
angunting  should  mvestigate  these  qnestions 
and  disseminate  their  knowle<|ge,  and  it  most 
secure  the  means  of  indtemif ying  able  oem« 
ttittees  who  make  the  inTeetigations.  '*We 
haye,"  he  said,  *'no  great  institations  as  they 
have  in  France  and  Germany,  where  they  can 
be  teste!  at  pvblio  eoqienM.  *  *  *  What- 
ever its  intent,  €b»  Agricoltnral  College  grant 
has  done  little  or  np  good  to  agriculture,  and 
he  qaestioned  if  it  ever  w31  till  it  passes  from 
the  control  ef  literatare  into  the  hands  of  Auv 
mors.** 

An  address  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
G.  Alfrbd,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  upon  **8M 
and  Ut  uses  in  ike  Dairy ^^^  and  an  interesting 
discussion  was  held  npon  **Breiding  of  Dairy 
Btoek.^ 

The  wIm^  proceedings  of  the  ConTention 
should  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
made  araSable  to  alL 


BlSSOLTINQ    BONBS    WITHOUT    YlTRIOL^^ThS 

▼alue  of  bones  for  manurlal  parposes  is  well  ub- 
derstood  by  fiumers ;  bat  mills  for  griadlag  them 
are  ezpeasive,  and  yltriol  for  dissolvlAg  them  ii 
dangerous  stuff  to  handle,  as  well  as  ezpeuBlye 
also.  C.  T.  AlTord,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  Vt., 
announces,  in  the  Rural  ilmariMmadlsooyeiy  that 
may  be  valuable  to  many  fanners.  He  has  found 
that  a  hen's  gissard  is  a  good  bone-mill,  and  their 
gastric  juice  a  practical  substitute  for  the  bomlng 
add*  Then  with  a  little  of  that  patented  material 
known  as  <*Diy  Earth,"  placed  under  the  roosts,  a 
domestic  guano  is  produced  which  proves  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  manures  that  are  made  on 
the  fium  or  that  can  be  bought  In  the  market. 
As  the  bones  are  collected  they  are  carried  to  a 
flat  stone  under  his  shed  and  pounded  with  an  old 
axe  or  hammer  Just  fine  enough  for  the  hopper  of 
his  hen-power  mill ;  and  this  Is  all  the  time  or  Ik- 
bor  required  to  secure  most  a  valuable  super- 
phosphate. As  hens  In  winter  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain Insects,  worms,  bugs,  frc,  on  which  th^  feed 
In  snmmer,  they  eat  the  pounded  bone  greedily, 
and  pay  for  it  not  only  by  the  manure  produced, 
but  by  an  increased  quantity  of  fresh  eggs,  always 
acceptable  and  always  valuable  during  the  winter 
months. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Ryrai  New  Torh&r 
says,  a  mare  should  not  be  used  for  breeding  until 
five  years  old.  Old  age  does  not  make  any  diHto- 
«Bce,  if  the  animal  Is  sound,  and  of  a  good  oon- 
sUtatioa.  By  all  means  use  your  best  mares.  I 
have  a  colt  foaled  June  2d,  1868,  that  was  awarded 
three  first  premiums  last  foil.  The  dam  is  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
is  with  foal.** 


FOTAVOBB. 

Maaure  and  OottofOoltlTmtlMi:— DURvent 
Faeks  aad  Theories  in  nlatlen  to  tht  Sot— Pi 

liVM,fcS« 

As  seed  time  is  npon  ns  affam,  I  propose  to 

g*ve  yon  a  few  notes  upon  we  potato,  taken 
om  my  farm  journal. 

^  I  take  issue  with  those  goitlemen  wlio  be- 
lieve that  the  Orono,  as  a  variety,  is  running 
out.  I  have  raised  them  the  past  toi  yearn, 
and  I  never  had  better  or  handsomer  potatoes 
than  I  harvested  last  fall.  Their  quality  is 
not  excelled  by  Uie  Ezcdsior  or  Early  Boee, 
g^own  on  the  same  piece.  The  ground  ia  • 
ndge  of  dry  land ;  no  manure  was  used  except 
a  compost  prepared  as  follows : — four  boshren 
leached  ashes;  one  peck  lime,  slacked  with 
brine  as  salt  as  salt  would  make  it,  and  ooe 
peck  gypsum.  A  handful  of  tliis  mixture  warn 
put  in  each  hill.  The  account  stands  as  fe^ 
tows,  which  1  take  from  my  farm  accounts :— * 

IMO.         Potato  Crop  Accovni^Di  Aortg,         Dn. 

To  breaking  nplMtfiOl,  • $7  eo 

May  12,  to  nurowlog,  ••.••••••  8  (6 

«*    90,  •<  plaulog, •  •  •  .  T  7S 

«    «   «  oompoftt,  esOmatad,    •  •  .  •  2  8i 

if     ic    <i  g^Siuhelsieod, 4  25 

JvneM,  **  enltivatlDg, 1  SO 

•<    S4,  **  hoeing,  8  hand*  S  hours,  •  •  4  05 

Oet.   e  to  18,  <*  digging  poUtoea,  •  I  .'    14  OS 

<•  intsr«atonUnd, 8  00 

Total,  •• #••••  — ^  $S6  4a 

Profit  on  orop,  to  balance,  •  •  •  •  84  68 

t» 

980 


Of. 

By  900  bnabela  potatoes,  at  45e, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  cost  of  culti* 
vation  was  $55.45,  nsai^ing  the  cost  of  the 
potatoes  twenty-six  and  one-half  cents  per 
bushel.  The  200  bushels  include  15  bus&la 
Early  Rose,  12  of  Early  Goodrich,  and  4  of 
Excelsior,  whioh,  if  sold  at  market  prices  for 
these  varietieSt  will  increase  the  item  "Ptofifc 
on  Crop." 

In  keeping  this  account  I  liave  charged  fif- 
teen cents  per  homr  for  labor,  the  same  aa  we 
pay  for  ffood  hands  who  board  themsdvea. 

I  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  theoiy  of 
bringing  potatoes  from  the  mountains  of  Pern, 
in  oraer  to  obtain  varieties  that  will  be  firee 
from  disease  afker  they  have  been  cultivated 
and  improved  so  that  they  will  be  fit  for 
human  food.  In  my  opimon  it  is  forcing, 
feed,  and  manipulati]^  which  renders  the  plant 
so  much  more  susceptible  to  disease  than  in 
the  wild  state.  I  believe  the  disease  is  caoaed 
bv  a  species  of  fuoigus,  similar  to  the  rust 

Slant  that  attacks  wheat  and  other  grains, 
[icroscopists  tell  us  that  this  fungus,  when 
put  under  a  powerful  microscope  is  found  to 
be  a  perfect  plant,  to  grow  and  ripen  seeda. 
These  minute  seeds  or  spores  are  floating 
through  the  air,  and  at  certain  seasons  and 
under  certain  circumstances  attach  themselves 
to  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  plant,  and  ose 
the  mf  that  waa  to  go  to  the  development  of 
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the  plani  itself,  thereby  cauaing  it  to  wither 
and  die  before  it  had  anived  at  maturity. 
Belore  the  drcuhtion  between  the  plant  and 
tober  ceaaes,  the  diaeaae  may  be  transmitted 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  through  the 
^ores,  or  the  minute  seeds  may  be  washed 
trom  the  plant  through  the  soil  directly  u^n 
the  tiibttr,  where  it  soon  germinates,  causmg 
the  tuber  to  turn  black  and  decay.  I  am  con- 
firmed in  these  views  by  the  following  obser- 
Tations,  which  were  noticed  at  the  time : — 

The  IQth  of  September  was  doudy  and 
ndgty.  There  was  moisture  enough  to  render 
the  potato  plant  soft  and  flabby.  Four  or 
five  hot  days  followed.  Up  to  this  time  the 
tops  of  the  Qrono, .  Excelsior  and  Harrison 
were  flourishing.  The  Early  Rose  were  ripe 
and  in  the  cellar. 

The  16th  I  noticed  many  of  the  leaves  had 
tamed  black,  and  gave  off  a  rank  and  disa- 
greeable smell. 

The  17th  was  also  cloudy  and  misty,  and 
cleared  off  warm  and  muggy.  I  soon  noticed 
that  the  black  leaves  increased,  and  in  some 
localities  the  plants  began  to  die;  The  at- 
tack, however,  was  not  very  severe  on  my 
field,  for  the  reason  that  I  used  no  rank,  un- 
fermented,  nitrogenous  manures  to  cause  a 
▼igorous  growth  of  tops;  and  this,  I  believe, 
u  the  whole  secret.  The  ranker  the  tops,  the 
more  capable  they  are  of  receiving  the  mat 
plant,  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Sept.  25th,  dug  twelve  bushels  of  Oronos ; 
tope  green,  with  the  exception  of  these  black 
leaves,  and  an  occasional  dead  stalk.  Not  the 
first  sign  of  disease  was  observable  on  the  tu- 
bers. We  selected  one  bushel  from  this  lot 
and  exhibited  them  at  our  State  Fair,  and 
they  were  awarded  a  premium. 

Sept.  28  bad  a  hard  frost,  the  first  «f  the 
Mason  of  any  account,  which  killed  the  vines. 

My  time  being  taken  up  at  the  fair,  and  by 
the  great  freshet  of  Oct.  4,  I  had  no  oppor^ 
tonity  to  dig  again  until  the  7th.  Then  I 
fbund  that  the  disease  had  commenced  on  the 
tubers,  some  of  them  showin^^  black  spots 
around  the  eyes.  It  seemed  to  mcrease  up  to 
the  18th,  when  I  finished  digging.  We  were 
Tery  careful  to  throw  out  all  that  were  in- 
fected ;  vet  the  disease  prevails  to  some  ex- 
tent at  the  present  time.  In  picking  out  some 
for  market,  a  few  days  since,  we  found  about 
one  bushel  in  ten  infected. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  potatoes  that  com- 
menoed  to  decay  after  they  were  put  into  the 
cellar,  were  contaminated  before  the  circula- 
tion ceased  between  the  top  and  the  tuber. 
These  very  minute  rust  seeds  might  have  been 
conducted  through  the  pores  by  the  circula- 
tion of  the  sap,  the  same  as  the  smut  is  con- 
veyed to  the  newly- formed  grains  of  wheat 
when  they  grow  and  perfect  themselves  on  the 
tender,  milky  substance  of  the  new  kernel ; 
or  they  might  have  been  washed  down  by  the 
heavy  rains  between  the  4th  and  13th>  and 


after  the  potatoes  were  carried  into  the  cellar 
the  spores  commenced  growing. 

The  only  way  to  ffuard  agamst  this  scourge 
is  for  fanners  to  do  more  obsennng, — ^try 
more  experiments,  by  planting  at  different 
times  and  with  different  varieties,  and  using 
different  fertilizers ;  making  a  note  of  the  re- 
sult, and  nqt  trust  to  memory,  and  then  com- 
pare results  with  others.  When  a  variety  is 
found  that  is  hardy  and  of  good  quality,  pro- 
cure it.  When  a  method  or  manuring,  seed- 
ing and  cultivating  is  found  that  fives  better 
results  than  others,  practice  it.  If  yon  ap- 
plied 10  or  12  cords  of  manure  to  your  acre 
last  year  and  lost  three-fourths  of  your  crop 
by  rot,  is  it  not  sufiSident  reason  for  you  to 
adopt  a  different  course  this  year? 

My  Early  Rose  w6re  put  into  the  cellar  the 
last  of  August  and  the  flrst  of  September.  I 
have  not  seen  a  diseased  tuber  in  the  lot,  and 
the  quality  is  unexcelled.  The  Excelsiors  rot 
the  worst  of  any.  The  Harrisons  are  free,  but 
the  quality  is  very  poor. 

This  year  I  shall  discard  all  kinds  but  the 
Early  Rose  and  Orono.  The  last  named  is 
the  only  one  we  can  sell  here  for  the  Boston 
market.  S.  C.  Fatteb. 

Warner,  N.  E,,  April  4, 1870. 

Rbhabks. — ^In  connection  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  foregoing  interesting  and  valua- 
ble article,  we  wish  to  ask  our  correspondent 
and  other  potato  raisers  if  they  have  ever  ex- 
perimented with  lime  as  a  destroyer  of  the 
germs  of  the  disease  which  may  attach  to  ap- 
parently sound  tubers  when  put  in  the  oelliur. 
A  statement  that  a  sprinkling  of  lime  on  the 
potatoes  as  they  are  packed  away  will  prevent 
subsequent  rotting  has  been  copied  into  many 
agricultural  papers. 


^Forikt  New  England  Farmer, 

WHAT  BHAJiIi  WB  DO   WITH  ODB 

OOBJXf 

The  advocates  of  a  larger  production  of 
com  in  New  Hampshire  who  met  in  mass 
meeting  in  Manchester  and  Concord  did  not 
tell  us  how  to  use  com.  One  correspondent 
of  the  Fabmer  says  "we  need  a  large  amount 
of  com  or  some  und  of  grain  to  make  beef." 

The  foundation  of  our  beef  is  milk.  There 
is  nothing  better  in  summer  than  good  grass 
to  produce  milk ;  next  to  grass  is  com  fodder, 
grown  purposely  for  food.  No  com  meal  is 
needed,  ft  cannot  be  fed  profitably,  even  at 
seventy-two  cents  per  bushel,  with  grass  or 
men  com,  plenty,  when  milk  alone  is  the  ob- 
ject. 

For  milk  in  winter,  there  is  nothmff  better 
or  dieaper  than  early  cut  and  weU  cured 
grass.  We  have  a  cow  sevenyears  old,  which 
dropped  her  calf  Jan.  17.    Her  milk  of  Fri^ 
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day,  Jan.  28,  with  that  of  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day morning  weighed  seventy  pounds^  and 
yielded  seventy-seyen  ounces  of  pare  batter, 
free  from  buttermilk  or  salt.  She  ate  noth- 
ing but  early  cut  hay ;  no  grain  of  any  kind  or 
roots.  Another  week  the  same  cow  averaged 
thirty-three  pounds  of  milk  per  day ;  the  in- 
crease was  caased  by  the  addition  of  a  quan- 
tity of  grain. 

We  may  be  sure  of  a  rich  and  abundant  flow 
of  milk  both  in  summer  and  winter  without 
grain.  With  plenty  of  milk  we  can  keep  our 
calves  through  the  first  winter  in  a  thrifty  con- 
dition. After  that,  good  pastures  in  sunmier 
and  good  hay  in  winter  will  produce  beef  irith- 
out  grain. 

Col.  Glongh,  the  king  of  com  growers  in 
Merrimac  County,  remarked  at  the  meeting  in 
Concord  that  his  principal  income  was  from 
beef  sold  from  his  pastures.  Grain  is  not 
needed  for  the  production  of  such  beef. 

It  was  said  that  1,600,000  bushels  of  com 
were  produced  in  New  Hampshire,  and  that 
we  purchased  1,000,000  bushels  more.  What 
is  done  with  the  com  purchased  P  More  than 
700,000  tons  of  hay  are  annually  produced  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  will  require  more  than 
1,000,000  bushels  of  corn  to  make  up  the  loss 
on  the  hay  crop,  occasioned  by  cutting  late, 
and  improperly  curing  it.  But  at  that  meet- 
ing not  one  word  was  said  of  the  loss  the  State 
sustained  in  its  bay  crop,  through  ignorance 
and  carelessness ;  while  much  eloquence  was 
wasted  in  urging  the  production  of  more  com, 
to  the  exhausting  of  our  fields — for  it  is  an 
exhaustive  crop, — to  supply  the  want  of  hay. 

To  me  this  seemed  like  an  effort  to  vave  at 
the  spigot  while  wasting  at  the  bung.  We 
can  buy  com  at  the  West  at  prices  which  will 
pay  to  make  it  into  beef  and  pork  here,  to  be 
sold  in  competition  with  beef  and  pork  from 
that  section.  What  argument,  then,  can  be 
brought  against  buying  eom  P  Well  fattened 
Eastern  pork  will  seU  for  more  money  than 
the  same  pounds  of  Western  pork.  While 
the  Western  farmers  are  pushing  their  com  and 
wheat  through  our  ports  to  find  a  European 
market,  why  should  we  not  stop  as  much  of  it 
as  possible  upon  our  State  hilb  to  enrich  them, 
so  that  when  the  time  comes,  seen  by  your 
correspondent,  at  no  distant  day,  we  may  be 
better  able  to  produce  the  com  the  West  will 
refuse  to  sell  us,  or  railroads  refuse  to  trans- 
port at  living  rates  P 

*' Where  neat  stock  is  kept,  the  advantage 
of  having  the  fodder  ought  to  decide  in  favor 
of  raising  our  own  com.^'  We  would  urge  all 
Eastem  farmers  to  raise  com  for  fodder. 
We  believe  an  acre  of  com  grown  for  fodder 
alone,  to  be  worth  i^  much  to  feed  to  stock, 
if  cut  and  cured  at  the  proper  time,  as  the 
product  of  the  same  acre  in  ripened  corn, 
though  produced,  as  the  former  may  be,  with 
much  less  labor,  and  at  a  season  that  will  not 
interfere  with  haying,  and  with  the  advantage 
in  the  former  crop  of  immediately  preceding 


grass,  the  most  profitable  of  all  our  crops. 
We  would  never  sell  hay  to  porcbase  with  the 
proceeds  com  as  a  substitute.  The  farmer 
should  make  and  sell  flesh,  rather  than  aell  the 
flesh-forming  products  of  his  farm. 

At  the  meetmff  in  Concord  com  was  Taloed 
at  $1.50  per  bushel,  and  that  by  fitumers  who 
consumed  the  com  they  raised.  It  was  at 
these  figures  that  they  found  their  profits  to 
be  100  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  com  coald 
be  purchased  for  $1.25  per  bushel. 

If  there  was  a  profit  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  in  feedmg,  the  State  might  have 
gained  $250,000  by  purchasing  1,000,000 
bushels,  as  it  did  last  year.  The  purdbasing 
of  that  com  need  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  raising  all  we  otherwise  oould.  F. 

Maai  Yard,  N.  jBT.,  AprU,  1870. 


jfl^r  the  Hetp  England  Farmer, 
IiBTTlBB  FBOM  VXBUOST* 

Dalrylog-OheeM,  bow  to  Oat  and  Keep;  Prfoe  and 
Bearelty—Oate—Amaatka  Wheat— Barl*  y— Proaerv- 
ed  Fralii— Grab  Apples— Apple  Oreharda— Blaek  Na> 
plea  durrant— Apple  Tree  Nnraeriea. 

While  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Glover, 
Vt.,  Farmers^  Club,  and  assisting  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Dairying,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
tasting  a  piece  of  Uie  cheese  that  drew  the 
first  premium  at  our  fair  in  1869.  The  pro- 
cess of  making,  as  furnished  by  Mrs.  Brew- 
ster, was  published  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  send 
you  a  piece.  Although  it  is  about  twenty-one 
months*  old,  it  is  free  from  mould.  It  was 
out  in  October  by  its  owner,  Benjamin  Han- 
cock, of  Glover.  When  a  slice  is  taken  out, 
the  cut  surface  of  the  remainder  of  the  cheese 
is  spread  over  with  butter,  and  a  piece  of 
paper^  stuck  on  to  keep  out  the  air.  The 
cheese  is  covered  to  protect  it  from  air  and 
cold  weather.  Where  a  whole  cheese,  of  fifty 
pounds  weight,  is  bought  by  a  small  family, 
some  such  device  is  necessary  to  prevent 
mould  and  drying.  Cheese  retails  here  at  2S 
cents  per  pound.  There  is  little  ia  our  mar- 
ket now,  and  sometimes  there  is  none. 

Cereal  Qraina. 

I  send  you  some  packages  of  grain  raised 
from  seed  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  also  of  the  Norway  oats— 
Ramsdeirs. 

The  Somerset  oaU  are  a  very  early  varietj 
of  English  oats.  I  sowed  them  May  5,  head- 
ed out  July  15,  ripened  August  5;  straw, 
large  and  stiff;  yield  fair,  but  sowed  only 
one  quart. 

White  Schonm  Oats,  from  Germany ;  sowed 
two  quarts;  yielded  over  two  bushels;  ri- 
pened  August  16 ;  Rnun  i)lump ;  aevenl  sUlkf 
from  one  seed ;   a  proousmg  grain. 

Bliick  SwedUh  0at8,  ripened  late, — Sep- 
tember 12;  good  thrifty  grain,  but  too  late; 
with  a  beard  on  most  every  kernel.  They 
are  quite  different  firom  Norway  oats  in  stf  le 
of  growth,  and  other  respects. 
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Norway  OaU,  The  pftduge  I  send  toq  is 
of  a  second  crop  from  seed  obtained  of  D.  W. 
Bamsdell.  In  the  spring  of  1868.  five  bushels 
of  Boed  were  bought  and  diyided  in  this  neieh- 
boriiood.  The  best  yield  was  from  one  bushel 
■own  by  S.  B.  Brewster,  whpse  crop  was  fifty 
bnshelfl.  These  were  mostly  sold  at  from 
$2.60  to  $3.00  per  bushel.  Jn  1869  the 
yield  was  good,  bat  not  as  high  as  100  bushels 
per  acre  in  more  than  one  instance.  Several 
men  had  each  from  200  to  800  bnshels.  These 
were  sold  to  Ramsdell  &  Co.  for  one  dollar 
per  bushel.  One  or  two  carloads  have  been 
•hipped  from  this  county  during  the  past 
winter,  but  most  of  the  lots  in  this  town  nave 
not  yet  been  called  for,  and  are  held  with 
some  uneasiness  by  the  farmers  who  are  anx- 
ious for  their  money.  Some  lots  can  be 
bought  at  a  trifling  oiscount.  In  most  cases 
these  oats  have  fulMed  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the  powers,  in  heavy  growth,  free- 
dom from  lodging,  and  good  yield  of  grain, 
weighing  from  thirty  to  Uur^-seven  pounds  to 
the  meascred  bushel. 

Amautka  Spring  Wheats  is  a  heavily 
bearded  varietr^,  with  short,  plump  heads; 
the  grain  is  hght  colored  and  very  flinty. 
I  raised  nearly  tlu«e  bushels,  and  have 
sold  three  pecks  at  $1.00  a  peck.  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  the  flour  from  this 
wheat,  but  some  fears  are  expressed  that  the 
bran  will  break  so  fine  as  to  mingle  with  and 
darken  the  flour. 

The  Saxonian  Barley,  a  two-rowed  variety 
from  Hamburg,  is  very  productive.  I  have 
about  two  and  a  half  bushels.  Sowed  three 
packages  of  seed. 

PreMnred  CTrab  Applee. 

I  send  specimens  of  preserved  fruits  put  up 
last  fall.  The  crab  apples  are  of  the  **Queen*8 
Choioe^^  variety.  They  are  not  as  luge  as 
some  others.  My  fruit  is  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter ;  large  enough  to  pare 
for  pies  or  to  eat — for  which  purposes  they 
are  very  good.  We  like  them  best  preserved. 
Make  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  one-half 
Dound  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  boil  the 
imit  in  this  synm  about  ten  minutes.  Some 
American  Fruit  rreserving  Powder  was  also 
nsed.  The  apples  retain  their  shape  and  are 
considered  very  pabtable.  The  crab  apple 
has  been  sold  all  through  the  northern  part  of 
Yermont,  of  many  varieties,— -some  larger  and 
some  smaller  than  those  I  raise.  They  are 
also  recommended  for  cider.  The  trees  bear 
every  year,  and  are  very  oniamental  as  well 
as  useful. 

The  Blaok  Vai^las  Oorrant^ 

While  growing,  these  currants  have  an  un- 
pleasant muskiness  that  excites  at  first  a  pre- 
judice against  them.  We  make  a  preserve 
with  one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of 
fruit,  cooked  together.  This  preserve  has  a 
peculiar  richness  of  flavor  that  commends  it- 
self to  the  taste  as  one  becomes  accustomed 
to  it. 


As  most  of  the  apple  orchards  of  native 
trees  died  out  a  few  years  ago,  and  common 
apples  that  used  to  sell  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel,  are  now  sold  at  one  dollar  or 
more,  the  farmers  very  generally  look  to 
other  sections  of  the  connt^  for  their  fruit. 
But  more  recently  a  nurseiy  has  been  grow- 
ing up  in  our  midst,  where,  by  careful  expe- 
riments, die  hardy  sorts  of  fruit  are  tested 
and  selected  for  pronagation  and  sale,  and 
the  prospect  is  that  Northern  Yermont  will 
raise  enough  apples  for  home  consumption, 
and  a  pains-taxinff  man  may  have  a  pear  tree 
or  grape  vine,  yieMing  its  regular  crop. 

Irasburg,  F^.,  April,  1870.  z.  b.  j. 

RncABKS. — Our  attentive  correspondent 
will  accept  thanks  for  his  many  favors. 

MAKING  SOAP. 

Every  farmer's  wife  is  proud  of  a  good  bar- 
rel of  soap,  but  some  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
seldom  get  one.  They  try  hard  enough,  but 
the  ashes  are  sometimes  poor,  or  the  right 
proportions  of  lye  and  grease  are  not  used ; 
at  other  times  the  soap  appears  to  ,he  good 
when  put  up,  but  changes  entirely  after  stand- 
ing a  few  days.  The  last  trouble  usually 
arises  from  getting  the  soap  too  strong  and 
diluting  with  water.  If  very  strong,  it  will  be 
thin  and  dark,  and  bv  adding  cold  water  and 
thoroughly  stirring,  tne  color  is  changed  many 
shades  lighter,  and  the  mass  thicken^,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  a  number  one  article, 
when  in  reality  it  is  very  poor. 

Hickory  ashes  are  the  best  for  soap  making, 
but  those  from  sound  beech,  maole,  or  almost 
any  kind  of  hard  wood,  save  oalc,  will  answer 
well.  A  common  barrel  set  upon  an  inclined 
platform,  makes  a  very  good  leach,  but  I 
much  prefer  one  made  of  boards  set  in  a  troug|h 
in  Y  snape,  for  the  strength  ef  the  ashes  is 
better  obtained,  and  it  may  be  taken  to  pieces 
when  not  in  use,  and  laid  up. 

First,  in  the  bottom  of  the  leach  put  a  few 
sticks ;  over  these  spread  a  piece  of  carpet  or 
woolen  cloth,  which  is  much  better  than  straw ; 
put  on  a  few  inches  of  ashes,  and  from  four  to 
eight  quarts  of  lime ;  fill  with  ashes,  moist- 
ened, and  tamp  down  well^tamp  the  finnest 
in  the  centre.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  full 
strength  of  ashes  in  a  barrel  without  removing 
them  afker  a  day's  leaching,  and  mixing  them 
up  and  replacmg.  The  top  should  be  first 
thrown  off,  and  new  ashes  added  to  make  up 
the  proper  quantity.  Use  boiling  water  for 
second  leaching. 

Take  about  four  gallons  of  lye,  and  boil  up 
thoroughly  with  this.tw^ve  pounds  of  dear 
grease,  then  add  the  lye  as  it  is  obtained, 
keeping  a  slow  .fire  and  stirring  ofcen,  until 
you  have  a  barrel  of  soap.  Afcer  boiling  the 
grease  and  four  gallons  of  lye  together,  it 
may  be  put  in  a  barrel  and  the  lye  added 
there,  which  will  fonn  good  soap  if  frequently 
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Stirred,  but  the  heating  process  is  the  best 
'when  weather  and  time  will  permit  the  work 
to  be  done. — Ohio  Farmer, 


$100  TS  FBBMIUICB  FOB  SfBIAV  OOBIT. 

Folly  convinced  that  this  vastly  valuable 
crop  can  be  greatly  increased  by  the  jadicious 
selection  of  seed,  the  subscriber  oners  pre- 
miums for  com  grown  in  New  Hampshire  in 
A.  D.,  1870,  as  follows  :— 

Vot  the  bMt  100  em  of  elght-r«wed  Com  •  •  •  $U  €0 
•«    M     "        "  "  *«     .  .  •     U  00 

For  the  best  ICO  een  of  more  than  eight-rowed 

Oorn   .  .  .  • SS  00 

For  the  eeoond  beet  100  «are  of  more  then  eight- 
rowed  Oorn t». 1600 

Same  number  of  twin  or  triple  ears  upon 
the  stalks,  received  same  as  above.  The 
traces  must  be  secured  by  cords  upon  boards 
or  otherwise,  so  as  not  to  break,  and  reach 
the  subscriber  at  City  Hall,  Manchester,  by 
noon  of  the  last  Tuesday  of  December  next, 
at  which  time  and  place  the  awards  will  be 
made.  Size,  beauty  and  <iuality,^  both  of  the 
ears  and  grain,  to  lie  considered  in  awarding 
the  prizes.  Each  100  ears  must  be  grown  upon 
one  farm,  and  upon  plots  of  not  less  than  one 
acre.  Tue  four  premium,  traces  to  be  retained 
by  subscriber  for  distribution.  Method  of 
cultivation  must  be  famished  in  writing;,  or 
made  verbally  at  time  so  it  may  be^  written. 
New  Hampshire's  best  famiers  believe  that 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  of  the  moqey  now  sent  out  of  the  State 
for  com,  could  be  saved  by  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  seed  com. 

Farmers,  freely  giving  you  my  time  and 
money,  I  earnestly  pray  you  to  make  an  ex- 
hibition that  shall  honor  yourself  and  the  State. 

The  committee  are  to  have  no  means  of 
knowing  the  owners  of  the  com  until  after 
the  awards  are  made.  The  Committee  are 
as  follows :  Levi  Bartlett,  Charles  H.  Hayes, 
James  O.  Adams,  Wm.  H.  Gilmore,  Gen.  A. 
Hoyt,  Gen.  Ezra  Glidden,  C.  N.  Healey,  D. 
M.  Clough,  T.  £.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  Hon.  Charles 
Jones,  Parker  W.  Home,  Bel  Hills,  W.  D. 
Locke,  Thomas  Lane. 

Vacancies  filled  by  the  subscriber.  Com 
now  on  hand  given  away  for  seed. 

J.  D.  Ltman. 

Exeter,  N.  H„  March,  1870. 


BBB  nOTBS  FOB  APRTTi, 

This  is  a  very  important  month  with  the 
bees,  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  month  of 
April  decides  the  prosperity  of  most  stocks. 
Bees  need  and  should  have  considerable  care 
during  this  month.  Strong  colonies  have  been 
breeding  more  or  less  for  the  past  three  months, 
but  now  they  commence  in  earnest  and  the 
last  of  this  month  should  find  them  very  pop- 
ulous, and  drones  ought  to  appear  in  good 
stocks  by  the  first  of  May.  Finely  |;round 
unbolted  rye  floor  fed  to  them  now  is  very 


important,  so  much  so  that  no  good  bee-keeper 
can  afford  to  have  his  bees  without  it.    Spread 
it  about  an  inch  deep  in  shallow  troughs,  and 
put  it  about  a  rod  from  the  hives.    On  all 
warm  days  thev  will  not  be  slow  in  convinong 
us  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  &vor  we  have 
conferred  upon  them.    This  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  fresh  pollen  (bee  bread,)  and  is 
eagerly  appropriated  untd  the  real  article  can 
be  obtained  from  flowers.    This  feed  stimu* 
lates  early  and  extensive  breeding,  and  also 
helps  to  lengthen  out  the  supply  of  honey 
until  flowers  appear,  so  that  no  swarm  dies 
for  want  of  a  few  pounds  more  honey.     It 
would  be  a  shame  for  them  to  come  to  erief 
now,  when  they  are  so  near  through.    I  nave 
no  doubt  that  a  Judicious  feeding  of  aboot 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  honey  per  day 
during  this  month  and  next,  to  even  heavy 
stocks  would  be  amply  paid  for  in  large  early 
swarms  and  surplus  honey  during  ^e  season. 
But  this  would  require  some  care  not  to  excite 
robbing,  and  must  not  be  omitted  a  single  day. 
The  larv89  of  the  bee  moth  should  be  looked 
after  as  the  season  advances.    In  the  morn- 
ing there  are  usually  more  or  less  found  on 
the  bottom  board  stiff  with  oold,  but  if  not 
destroyed  will  find  their  way  up  among  the 
combs  again  during  the  day.    If  hives  have 
not  been  properly  ventilated,  or  from  any 
cause,  some  combs  are  mouldy,  cut  them  out 
now,  for  they  are  worse  than  nothing  in  the 
hive.    All  upward  ventilation  should  be  shut 
off  now,  if  it  has  not  been  done  before.- 
W.  P.  Jebrard,  in  Maine  Fanner. 


SuRFACB  OR  Mulch  Mhyvnaano. — ^For  the 
reason  that  Nature  applies  her  fertilizers  upon 
the  surface  and  does  not  plough  them  under, 
it  is  about  time  that  agriculturists  should  con- 
sider whether  they  or  Nature  are  right  when 
they  differ  so  radically  in  their  practice. 

Does  Dame  Nature  make  a  mistake  when 
she  sets  out  to  enrich  a  continent,  by  spread- 
ing dead  leaves,  and  twigs,  and  trunks,  and 
grasses,  and  weds  over  the  whole  sur£ue  for 
years   and   years   and   thoussnds  of  years. 
Does  Nature   mistake  when   she  interposes 
a  leaf  before  the  beating  rain  drops,  and 
saves   the   eaorth   from  being  pounded^  into 
the  semblance  of  a  brick — ^keeps  the  soil'light 
and  i)orous  that  the  air  carrying  its  ammonia 
and  its  carbonic  acid  may  penetrate  to  the 
waiting  roots  below  P    Is  she  going  wrong 
when  uxe  lays  a  mat  of  decaving  humus  over 
the  soil,  and  only  allows  the  searching  June 
sun  to  get  to  the  earth  as  a  gentle  heat,  incar 
pable  of  drying  up  the  moisture  held  there  by 
the  mulch  P    Or  are  toe  wrong  when  we  hide 
away  our  fertilizers  at  the  bottom  of  a  furrow, 
and  leave  the  surface  bleak  and '  bare,  to  be 
beaten  down  with  the  rain,  and  baked  with 
the  sun,  and  in  that  condition  to  refuse  the 
good  gifts  which  the  air  is  wilting  to  yield  up 
to  a  moist  and  porous  soilP — S.  H,  MeAfec, 
in  Wetiem  Farmer. 


irarW   EKGLASD   FAKMER. 


U  Oirt 'i  Offla  (f  eu  SMdct  OoBt  ftir  te 


BTTKAL      AKCHITECTUEB. 

BT  exo.  B.  Bdsirxr,  coid  apHie,  Jr.  r. 


DEBIQKBD  AITC  SXOBAVaD  EXFBXBSLT  TDK  XHB  NSW  EKaiASD  FABUES. 


Vo.  3. — AM  BOOHOMIOAI^   VHXAOB   E0178B. 


Ilui  derignwM  prepued  forexecatioDiiaftr 
Boaton,  uid  compriges  an  ainoiiiit  of  Eccom- 
uodation  yerj  often  required  in  New  EngUnd 
TilUgei,  beaidea  being  well  adapted  by  iti 
iiutpe  for  a  narrow  village  or  (abniban  lot. 
We  vSl  nppoM  the  lot  to  be  nxt;  feet  io 
width,  (whicb  ia  an  ordinaij  frontage,)  hj  a 
Inmdred  or  more  in  depA,  and  to  located  that 
tlie  front  veranda  and  eotiance  door  will  face 
towarda  the  looth.  This  will  allow  the  house 
to  be  placed  quite  neu  the  oorih  line,  or 
witlna,  nf,  eight  feet  of  it,  and  along  Hm 
•ontb  aide  will  be  a  foot  path  and  grass,  or  a 
drivs-waj,  as  the  owner  may  itacy, — there 
bring  about  twentj-foor  feet  Itft  between  tha 
house  and  the  aoath  line  of  the  lot.  The 
hpDM  ia  pUced  «pon  it  butkiog,  so  tb«t  the 
■aJB  floor  is  about  five  feet  abore  the  grade. 


and,  apfffoached  bf  a  Dumber  of  steps,  is  the 
Teranda,  whkh  dietds  the  front  entrance. 
The  veranda  is  nine  feet  wide. 

The  arrangeinent  of  tha  plan  is  as  followa ; 
fi  is  an  entr^.  Are  bj  leren  and  a  half  feet, 
and  C  a  passage  fonr  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
oonneoting  it  with  the  staireaoe,  which,  as 
there  is  but  one,  is  placed  somewhat  awaj 
from  the  fVont  door,  both  for  greater  privaof 
and  greater  convenience.  The  stairs  are  three 
feetwideandoontiniieTip  to  the  attic.  E.the 
parlor,  is  a  pleasant  room,  fifteen  bj  seven- 
feet,  to  which  it  is  proposed  at  some 
future  time  to  add  a  ba;  window,  projectiog 

from  the  front,  where  the  nndlioned  win- 
dow now  it.  F  is  the  librU7,  nine  by  tluTteen 
feet.  It  has  a  bay  window,  opening  from  tha 
north  side  and  u  intended  to  be  fitted  nptrith 
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dwarf  book-cases  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
bigh  on  two  of  tbe  other  sides.  G  is  the  din- 
ing room,  on  the  south  side,  measuring  thir- 


"Oround  Flan, 

teen  hj  fifteen  feet,  and  having  an  outlook 
along  the  veranda  to  the  street  in  front.  H 
is  a  passage  connecting  the  kitchen  with  the 
dining  room.  It  has  fitted  up  in  it  cupboards 
for  china,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  and  from  it 
are  reached  the  stain  to  the  cellar.  E  is  a 
good-sized  store  room  fitted  up  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  M  is  the  kitchen,  twelve  bj  thir- 
teen and  a  half  feet.  There  is  a  door  open- 
ing from  it  on  the  south  side,  communicating 
wiUi  the  yard. 

In  the  second  story  are  four  chambers,  cor- 
responding in  size  with  the  rooms  below,  ex- 
cept that  spaces  are  taken  off  for  closets. 
There  is  also  a  bath  room  in  the  kitchen  wing. 

The  attic  has  one  room  and  a  large  space 
;for  stoxii^. 

Tbe  cellar  attends  under  the  whole  house, 
.and  has  outside  doors  under  the  back  stoop. 
The  principal  stories  are  nine  feet  high  in  the 
.clear. 

•The  house  is  desipied  to  be  built  of  frame, 
covered  with  hemlock  boards  andcli^>boarded, 
— the  roof  to  be  shingled.  The  eaves  projeot 
two  fret  and  the  external  finish  ii  mafHef  but 


bold.  All  the  windows  have  outside  blinds, 
except  those  in  the  cellar.  The  inside  finish 
is  simple,  in  keeping  with  the  general  chaiao- 
ter  of  the  house. 


Con. — ^This  house  was  estimated  upon  in 
March,  hy  a  competent  builder,  for  aetosl 
construction,  and  his  figures  were  $2800  for 
completing  the  building  ready  for  occupancy, 
including  cistern  and  cesspool,  but  not  indod- 
ing  furnace,  plumbing,  or  the  grading  of  the 
banking. 


Thb  DAxsTw^-Good  words  have  been  spoken  tat 
the  Canada  thistle,  twitch-grass,  and  most  oOer 
farm  pests,  by  benevolent-minded  agrlcnltual 
writers,  and  now  in  Mr.  Warren  Ferris,  of  Otsogo 
County,  N.  T.,  the  poor  despised  Belsy— %nowB 
alsq  as  white  weed,  white  daisy,  oz-eye,  &c.,— Audi 
■n  enthusiastic  advocate.  In  an  article  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Cotmiry  Otntleman,  he  oWm  to 
gamble  on  the  superiority  of  the  daisy  over  clover 
fbr  enriching  and  improving  land.  He  propoiei 
that  two  acres  of  diy,  worn-out  land  be  taken  ftr 
a  test.  On  one  acre  a  peek  of  daily  seed,  and  oa 
the  other  a  peck  of  clover  seed,  shall  be  sown, 
both  without  fortiUiers;  tarn  them  both  under 
when  in  ftill  blossom,  and  sow  both  acres  to  any 
crqpthaf  may  be  chosen.  Flf^  dollars  that  the 
yield  on  the  dal^^  land  beats  that  on  tbe  dorsr 
land. 
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MB.  WABVB  AODBB88. 

In  oar  recent  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
A  copy  of  the  transactione  of  the  Bseex  County, 
Mass.,  AgrlcaUnral  Society,  we  gave  an  extract 
from  the  address  by  BenJ.  P.  Ware,  Esq.,  a  practi- 
cal fiurmer,  and  we  give  below  a  ftw  other  extracts, 
regretting  that  we  have  not  space  for  the  whole 

address. 

Pronesa  in  Farming* 

"Within  my  remembrance,  it  was  indeed  a  labo- 
rious ta&k  for  a  man  to  conduct  the  business  of  a 
ihrm  successfully.  He  was  expected  to  turn  the 
double  swath  in  the  mowing  field,  to  lead  the  hired 
men  as  they  were  desired  to  follow,  to  pitch  on  the 
hay,  to  hoe  the  hardest  row— >in  short  to  bear  the 
brant  of  the  work.  Great  physical  strength,  and 
endurance,  as  well  as  good  Judgment,  were  indis- 
pensable. But  now  what  a  change !  To  lead  the 
labor  of  the  farm  does  not  require  great  strength 
and  power  of  muscle,  but  brains  are  called  into 
requisition,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  ma- 
chinerr.  He  can  oyerlook  and  direct  those  less 
skilled  than  himself,  while  riding  around  the 
fields  on  some  of  his  machines." 

By  the  use  of  machinery,  some  of  which  is  sim- 
ple and  can  be  made  by  the  former  himself,  he 
thinks  all  the  root  crops  can  be  grown  with  about 
one-hall  the  labor  formerly  required.  He  says, 
that  the  changing  of  an  inferior  variety  of  apples 
or  pears  for  a  superior  one,  is  now  so  simplified  by 
the  use  of  a  Uquidgrafting-wcue  applied  with  a  bruthf 
that  no  one  need  be  without  the  best  fruit  who  has 
healthy  trees.   But  here  is  the  difficulty.    Who 

Potatoes  and  other  Boot  Grop8« 
"The  neiffhboring  State  of  Vermont,  has  made 
such  vast  strides  in  the  improvement  of  the  potato 
as  to  cause  those  who  have  lived  through  the  mo- 
ras multicanlns,  Rohan  potato  and  heu  fevers,  to 
stand  aghast,  waiting  for  the  excitement  to  abate, 
lo  see  if  Breese's  No.  4  is  really  two  hours  ealier 
than  the  Early  Rose !  But  all  may  be  assured 
that  great  improvement  has  really  been  made  in 
the  potato.  And  yet  there  are  persons  among  that 
numerous  class  who,  because  they  lived  upon  a 
bum  until  seventeen  years  of  age-^and  so,  for- 
sooth, *know  all  about  forming'— are  asking  what 
improvement  has  been  made  in  agriculture  ? 

whoever  heard,  until  within  a  few  years  of 
seventy-four  tons  of  mangel-wursel  being  grown 
upon  one  acre  of  land ;  of  shirty-six  toos  or  car- 
rots, or  900  bushels  of  onions  per  acre  ?  Such 
crops  as  these  are  facts  that  can  be  proved." 

If  it  be  true,  then,  as  some  French  and  German 
chemists  estimate,  that  260  lbs.  of  beet  roots  equal 
100  lbs.  of  hay,  ''according  to  this  estimate  the 
above  crop  of  mangolds  would  equal  in  value 
nearly  thirty  tons  of  hay ;  or,  supposing  the  chem- 
ist's estimate  to  be  only  half  right,  the  root  crop 
would  then  equal  fifteen  tons  of  hay  per  acre  1" 

Mr.  Ware  states  that  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment,  that  breeding  swine  can  be  kept 
upon  raw  mangolds  alone  from  October  to  May,  in 
good,  thrifty  condition.  Can  any  one  doubt,  he 
adds,  with  such  focts,  the  great  advantage  of  grow- 
ing tills  and  other  root  crops  ? 

Ayrshire  Oowa. 

He  thinks  Ayrshire  stock  has  proved  the  best 
adapted  to  our  pastores,  and,  for  mUking  qualities, 
heads  the  list. 


Oaronllo>— nraJt. 

In  speaking  of  the  foilure  of  the  apple  crop,  he 
says:— 

''By  the  use  of  printer's  ink  and  tarred  paper, 
from  Nov.  1,  to  April  1,  at  a  cost  of  from  nve  to 
eight  cents  per  tree,  our  orchards  can  be  protected 
from  the  canker  worm ;  and  may  again  be  blessed 
with  abundant  crops  of  that  beautiful,  delicious, 
and  health-giving  fruit.  My  own  experience  is 
that  no  part  of  my  Ihrm  yields  greater  income  for 
the  labor  expended  than  the  orchard.  If  the  crop 
is  small,  the  price  is  usually  large." 

We  wish  this  were  so  over  broader  regions. 
The  wood  upon  thousands  of  apple  trees  in  New 
England  increases  each  year,  the  trees  blossom 
abundantly,  and  plenty  of  apples  are  formed,  and 
yet  little  or  no  crop  ancoeeds. 

If  the  cause  of  barrenness  was  the  drought  of 
four  or  five  years  ago,  would  the  trees  grow,  and 
bud,  and  blossom,  and  set  their  fruit  ?  We  think 
not. 

There  Is  some  cause  acting  upon  the  trees,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  button-woods,  which  we  have  not 
yet  ascertained,  and,  perhaps,  never  shall.  '*Tet," 
we  say  with  Mr.  Ware,  "let  us  [if  we  can]  take 
heart,  continue  to  cultivate  the  apple  as  a  source 
of  profit,  of  health  to  ouryfomilies,  and  of  growth 
to  our  social  natures.**  We  believe  in  a  good  ex- 
ercise of  foith  in  all  things. 

We  should  be  glad  to  transfer  the  whole  of  this 
admirable  address  to  our  columns.  Its  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  the  fhrm,  amidst  its  multifa- 
rious duties,  in  rearing  stock,  preparing  soils,  and 
cultivating  them  with  various  crops  of  roots  and 
fruits  as  well  as  grass  and  grain ;  in  the  use  of 
nearly  all  the  improved  machinery  and  implements 
best  adapted  to  avert  human  labor,  and,  more  than 
all,  in  what  will  help  the  race  to  become  upright, 
intelligent  and  Industrious  people.  One  or  two 
extracts  more  will  be  all  we  can  find  room  for  at 
present. 

Does  Fanning  FayP 

"Tet,  after  aU,  does  forming  in  Essex  county 
pay  ?  •  •  •  •  I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  income  tax  to  find  instances  where 
men  by  farming  alone,  have  in  this  county  re- 
turned annual  incomes  amounting  to  from  ||^,000 
to  $5,000,— enough  to  buy  a  good  form,  with  fair 
buildings.  I  could  name  an  Essex  County  farm, 
of  fifty  acres,  valued  at  $10,000,  the  gross  products 
of  which  were  enough  in  one  year  to  pay  for  it. 
It  was  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  such  was  the 
fact  for  that  year.  •  •  •  •  I  know  of  no  kind 
of  good  fanning  that  does  not  pay  well,  while  no 
kind  of  poor  farming  will  yield  more  than  a  poor 
living,— nor  should  it.  Of  course,  any  man  wmo  is 
a  man,  and  cares  for  the  comfort  and  liappiness  of 
his  family,  will  see  that  abundance  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  small  and  large,  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry  are 
grown  upon  the  farm  for  fomily  use.** 

Pleasant  and  encouraging  remarks  were  made  at 
the  dinner  by  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder^  delegate  from 
the  State  Board,  by  John  B^ley»  Esq.,  in  relation 
to  the  decease  of  Hon.  Jamea  H.  Duncan  of  Ha- 
verhill,  and  by  Gtoovge  Foster,  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
nas Holt. 
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HOBTIOUXiTDBAZi  •GHOOI^  FOB 


A  ftw  weeks  tlnee  we  pabUshed  the  names  of 
the  officers  of  an  assodatfon  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
man of  this  city  and  yidnity,  of  ample  means  and 
liberal  minds,  designed  to  test  the  experiment  of  a 
hortlcaltnral  school  for  women.  The  originators 
belieTe  that  certain  branches  of  harticaltare»  snch 
as  flowers  and  small  finits,  ollbr  a  healthftil, 
appropriate  and  paying  baslness  for  women,  many 
of  whom  now  complain  of  a  want  of  honorable, 
remnneratiTe  employment  in  the  vwrions  industries 
open  to  the  other  sex.  Bat  hortiooltore  is  a  trade 
or  an  art  that  can  be  acquired  only  as  other  trades 
and  arts  are.  acquired.  This  assodattdn  is  now 
ready  to  aiR>rd  the  instruction  and  the  opportunity 
for  practice  necessary  to  enable  women  to  become 
practical  horticulturists.  Thus  ftur,  howerer,  it  is 
only  a  propoi§d  experiment.  As  it  requires  two  to 
make  a  bargain,  the  questions  now  arise,  Do  women 
wish  to  learn  the  art  of  raising  flowers,  strawber- 
ries, currants,  &c.,  as  a  business  ?  If  any,  how 
many  will  become  pupils  in  the  proposed  school  ? 
Hence  the  adyertisement  which  we  recently 
published,  soliciting  correspondence,  with  those 
women,  either  young  or  old,  who  are  interested  in 
the  proposed  school.  The  adyertisement  was  pub- 
lished in  our  paper  that  the  attention  of  fiurmers* 
daughters,  especially  those  liyingnearagood  mar- 
ket, may  be  called  to  the  subject.  With  the  in- 
struction that  might  be  obtained  In  a  short  time  at 
the  proposed  school,  it  is  thought  that  many  such 
''daughters"  might  return  home,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  other  members  of  the  fkmlly,  Introduce 
upon  the  old  homestead  a  new  employment,  a  new 
source  of  Income,  and  a  new  adornment  of  the 
country  home. 


J?V»r  the  N^ew  SngUtnd  Farmer, 

▲TMOBFHfllBIO    MOI8TUBB. 

Ita  Cauaea  and  Xflbots  aa  Begaida  the  Fann. 

Baad  belbre  the  Oonoord  Fanners'  Olub,  February  8d, 

U70,  by  Fbbdiuok  G.  Pbatt. 

The  changes  in  moistore  on  the  surface  of 
the  eardi  are  probably  caused  by  moyements 
of  the  air  in  variouB  ways,  oyer  which  we 
haye  or  can  have  bat  little  control ;  and  any 
facts  I  can  find  that  bear  on  this  subject,  only 
proye  how  little  we  know,  or  can  do,  towards 
contTolling  these  agents. 

Thus  we  know  that  douda  are  the  result  of 
yapor  in  the  air,  coming  tooether  in  larser 
particles,  so  as  to  be  sensible  to  the  sight. 
These,  growing  larger,  drop  in  the  form  of 
rain,  hsiil  or  snow,  according  to  the  tempers- 
tore  of  the  air ;  or,  conditions  being  differ- 
ent, these  douda  become  dispersed,  the  par- 
ticles of  moisture  being  separated, ---the  same 
amount  of  moistare  in  the  air,  perhaps,  bat 
more  finely  comminuted.  Now  is  there  any 
way  in  which  we  can  control  this  moistare  in 
any  degree  F    I  think  there  is.    Look  at  this. 

In  the  monthly  report  of  the  Department 


of  Agricoltore,  for  Deoeniber,  1869,  in  aimi- 
ming  np  the  repovts  from  the  mioas  parti  of 
the  ooantry,  in  regard  to  the  eztenai^  drought 
preyailing  the  past  seaaon,  are  to  be  fooad 
these  words: 

*'A  fldr  summary  of  reports  flrom  the  entire  dis- 
trict afbcted  by  drought  would  be:  Fields  badly 
tilled,  oyerrun  with  weeds,  or  with  a  thin  sandy 
soil,  or  a  heayy  clay  not  ameliorated  by  euluire, 
—were  scorched  and  partially  or  wholly  laid  waste ; 
while  deep  soils  of  rlyer  bottoms,  rich  alopes  of 
yirgin  soU,  and*  fields  kept  dean  of  weeds,  and 
frequently  cultiyated,  gaye  satislhctoiy  and  eyen 
large  returns." 

There  if  one  way  to  keep  np  the  moistare 
in  the  soil.  JTe^  the  soil  conataaUly  loose  and 
light  with  frequent  eultioating,  I  think  most 
of  the  farmers  in  this  club  have  seen  ita  yalue 
in  oar  com  crop  in  times  of  dronght.  B 
cornea  from  allowing  the  air  to  permeate  ike 
soil. 

Again,  in  the  October  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricaltare,  I  find  these  true  yrords: 

'*The  great  agricultural  lesson  of  the  season  ta- 
ealcates  the  necessity  of  draining  and  thorough 
culture.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  estimate  the 
redaction  this  season  oyer  the  whole  country, 
from  the  alternate  drowDing  and  scorching  of  the 
farm  crops,  at  two  hundred  million  of  dollars. 
Reports  nrom  dronght>parched  regiooa  declare 
that  crops  are  in  fair  condition  on  land  well 
worked,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  heat  was  aggra- 
yated  by  want  of  cultiyation  as  dry  weather  set 
in.  That  on  drttined  9oil9,  properly  enittyated, 
floe  crops  were  obtained;  while  on  wet  or  nn- 
drained  lands,  and  fields  neglected  br  half  culti- 
yated a  failure  was  Imminent.  The  crop  retoms 
of  Great  Britain  (where  the  early  season  was  sim- 
ilar to  ours)  enforce  the  same  lesson,  though  a  ftr 
smaller  proportion  of  British  lands  are  not  under- 
drained  or  poorly  cultiyated.** . 

At  the  Weat,^  in  Colorado  territory,  I  find 
seyeral  authorities  which  prove  that  the  rain- 
fall is  fteadily  increasing  there.    One  says:— 

<*That  the  rain  fkll  has  doubled  there  since  1800, 
and  the  dry,  and  formerly  arid,  sterile  plain  be- 
tween South  Platte  and  the  mountains  west, 
which  enclosed  an  extent  of  country  nyersgiag 
twenty  miles  wide  by  100  long,  cut  croaawise  by 
yalleys,  has  been  irrigated  by  ditchea,  and  the 
high  prairies  haye  been  fiarmea  with  the  best  re- 
sults. This  cultiyation,  by  increasing  the  growth 
of  grasses,  weeds  and  bushes,  has  also  created 
greater  eyaporation  and  moisture  in  our  atmos- 
phere, which  returns  to  us  when  our  east  winds 
blow  in  summer,  in  most  yaluable  fertilising 
showers.  This  year,  1868,  no  irrigation  has  been 
needed  until  late  in  the  month,  when  most  of  the 
wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  were  so  fkr  advanced 
that  irrigation  would  not  benefit  them.  It  is  s 
matter  of  uniyersal  remark  here  among  old  set- 
tlers, that  high  prairies,  miles  away  £rom  streaois, 
can  this  year  be  mowed  with  profit  for  hay,  where 
a  year  ago,  grazing  in  July  and  Angast  was  only 
indilferent,  the  soil  bare  in  many  places,  sod 
parched,  or  covered  with  woithms  cactus  or 
prickly  pear." 

This  shows  what  a  ohaoge  oomee  oyer  tbs 
land  where  the  soil  is  worl^,  and  a  chauoe  is 
given  by  graaa  and  other  plants  to  absorb 
moistare,  and  retain  it,  to  giye  it  out  agiia 
more  regulariy  the  season  through.  So  in 
£gypt,  toe  Great  Desert  is  bei^  brought 
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under  cnltiTation  by  the  same  means.  Once 
start  the  plants  by  irrigation,  and  moistar '. 
seems  to  increase,  we  hardly  know  how.  till 
land  that  never  saw  a  shower,  begins  to  feel 
the  grateful  rain ;  and  the  once  sand,  blossoms 
like  a  rose,  llie  initial  proceedings  there 
were  done  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  by  means 
of  Artesian  wells,  and  once  the  water  runs, 
gnes  and  trees  start  np,  rains  &11,  and  plants 
grow  Willi  all  tropical  vigor. 

All  tfaroocli  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  are 
evidences  of  this  increase  of  moisture  visible. 
Strange  theories  are  advanced  in  regard  to  it. 
The  natives,  Mexican  and  Indian,  say  the 
Yankee  brings  rain  with  him ;  and  there  seems 
some  truth  in  it.  Thus  at  Denver,  the  town 
was  first  built  on  what  was  then  supposed  to 
be  the  dry  bed  of  Cherry  creek,  as  natives 
did  not  remember  of  water  running  there.  A 
tremendous  flood  washed  the  town,  and  now 
bridges  span  the  bed,  and  water  occasionally 
runs,  though  not  always,  as  ditches  above,  for 
the  gold  helds  use  it  all  before  it  reaches 
Denver,  except  in  times  of  rain.  Many  creeks 
in  this  vicinity,  formerly  dry  the  most  of  the 
vear,  now  run  constantly,  and  evennew  oreeks 
iiave  been  formed  in  some  instances.  Ditches 
for  irrigation,  in  some  cases,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  to  decay,  the  increased  moisture 
rendering  them  unnecessary,  and  oats  and 
com  grow  luxuriantly  now,  where  three  or 
£>or  years  ago  nothing  would  grow. 

Mr.  Thomas  says,  in  one  of  these  reports, 
from  which  I  have  quoted  freely : — 

**WlQk  these  itets  betbre  them  is  it  strange  the 
eitbens  of  the  territories  should  claim  that  there 
is  a  gradual  increisy^e  of  moistore  ?  •  .«  «  Has 
the  introduction  of  an  active  population  into  the 
country  anything  to  do  with  tms  increase  ?  I  be- 
Here  it  has.  Bat  I  am  met  by  the  objection  that 
the  amoont  of  ^pnladon  is  so  small,  compared 
with  the  extent  of  country.  I  admit  the  force  of 
the  ol^ection;  yet,  nntll  the  climatic  condidons 
of  the  country,  and  the  relations  of  population  to 
these  conditions  have  been  more  thoronghly 
studied,  the  objection  shoold  not  be  allowed  to 
prevail.  We  know  not  how  nearly  counter-bal- 
anced the  contending  agencies  of  aridity  and  mois- 
tvre  have  been.  The  effect  of  opening  mines  in 
the  mountains,  stripping  and  barning  the  pine 
forests,  making  roads  along  the  canons  and  over 
the  plains,  ploughlnff  and  planting  the  valleys, 
building  towns,  ike,  Ac,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
studied  in  the  Rocky  mountain  regions  to  decide 
what  number  of  individuals  are  necessary  to  dis- 
turb the  climatic  condition.  Be  this  theory  right 
or  wrong,  the  faet$  tJKnoing  an  inerea9$  cannot  be 
denied." 

The  same  was  true  of  Kansas,  when  the 
land  was  new.  There  is  moisture  enough 
there  now. 

There  is  another  theory  which  has  some 
claims  to  plausibility,  that  may  upset  the  last 
one  mentioned.  Some  writers  think  there  is 
a  cycle  of  years,  say  fourteen,  during  which 
time  the  ram  fall  has  gradually  increased  the 
first  seven  years,  and  as  gradually  decreased 
the  next  seven.  As  it  is  a  new  theoxy,  time 
only  can  detenmne  its  tnitlu 


For  the  Nm»  Xnaland  Farmer, 
KOT1D8  OTSt  ILLtStOlB  ANB  IIiIinrOIB 

Editors  Nbw  England  Farmer: — ^Ao- 
cordiog  to  promise,  and  by  your  kind  permis- 
sion, I  propose  to  say  something  unaer  the 
above  heamnff. 

TheoreticaSy  considered,  Illinois  is  a  vast 
plain,  not  qnite  horizontal,  betog  more  el&> 
vated  at  the  north  than  at  the  south ;  as  is 
shown  by  the  direction  of  the  principal  rivers 
within  and  about  her  borders. 

On  a  practical  examination  of  the  surface, 
we  find  It  everywhere  more  or  less  undulating, 
in  many  places  hilly,  but  never  mountainous. 

The  rivers,  creeks  and  brooks  within  the 
State,  have  their  origm,  most  generally,  in  the 
level  prairies,  and  depend  for  ttieir  water  upon 
the  rains:  which,  falling  upon  the  porous, 
loamy  soil,  slowly  finds  its  way  down  the  im- 
perceptible deoUnties  into  the  more  regular 
•channels. 

Toward  the  middle  months  and  junctions  of 
the  streams,  the  more  regular  woodlands  and 
forests  are  found,  and  the  land  is  more  uneven 
and  hilly.  The  largest  and  finest  forests  are 
found  m  the  southmi  part  of  the  State,  yet 
timber  is  everywhere  ^lentifnl,  except  that  the 
great  width  of  the  prairies,  sometimes  makes 
distant  hauling  necessary.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  woodlands  rise  in  price  mwk 
slower  than  the  prairies.  This  fact  is  contrary 
to  the  predictions  of  all  the  eariy  settlers,  and 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  na- 
tive timber  is  much  less  lavismy  used  than  f  or- 
merlv.  Everywhere  live  hedges,  cheap  and 
exoellent,  are  taking  the  place  of  aU  other 
fences.  Coal  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  pine 
lumber  firom  the  north  is  extensively  used  for 
building  purposes. 

Our  native  forests  oontinnallv  reproduce 
themselves,  and  in  the  absence  of  prairie  fires 
annually  enlarge  their  borders. 

The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  oaks, 
hickories,  maples,  elms,  ashes,  poplars,  bhu^ 
walnut,  mulberry,  sycamore,  &c.,  &c. 

We  have  four  distinct  soils ;  1st.  The  pale, 
or  mulatto  loam  on  the  prairie  ridges ;  usually 
free  from  gravel,  but  sometimes  quite  gravelly 
on  the  8h^>est  knolls. 

2d.  The  black  loam  of  the  more  level  prai- 
ries, which  is  by  fiir  the  most  plentiful,  and  on 
the  whole  the  most  valuable  soil  we  have-  It 
is  our  great  com  and  grass  soil ;  entirely  free 
from  stone  and  gravel,  it  is  easily  worked  and 
naturally  very  fertile. 

8d.  llie  yellow  clay  loam  of  the  woodland 
hiUs.  This  soil  is  fine  for  clover,  wheat  and 
potatoes.  It  is  very  retentive  of  manure,  and, 
when  once  weH  enriched,  becomes  the  strong- 
est and  most  productive  soil  thus  far  men- 
tioned. 

4th.  The  alluvial  black  soil  of  the  creek  and 
river  bottoms.  This  is  Nature^s  best  soil, 
made  and  manm'ed  to  wder.    Always  the  first 
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to  be  used  hj  the  pioneer  coltiyator ;  and,  al- 
ways to  the  latest  generation  producing  the 
lareest  and  finest  croi>8  of  evexything  valuable. 

Ci  Illinois,  this  soil  most  often  occurs  in 
small  quantities  together,  and  in  yery  incon- 
Tenient  shapes  for  cultivation ;  and,  slso,  be 
in^  subject  to  occasional  overflow,  its  value  is 
quite  inconsiderable. 

Besides  the  soils  mentioned  as  beinff  general, 
we  have  in  a  few  localities  a  sandy  upland  soil, 
both  prairie  and  woodland ;  good  for  crops 
ripenmg  early  in  the  summer,  and  for  pota- 
toes ;  quick,  warm  and  easily  worked,  but  not 
good  to  stand  drought. 

The  subsoil  is  quite  similar  throuffhout  the 
State.  It  is  mostly  a  compact  yeUow  day, 
not  quite  impervious  to  water.  I  send  vou  by 
nuul  a  specmien  of  the  four  principal  soils 
mentioned,  and  of  the  subsoil  taken  tour  feet 
below  the  suifaoe  on  the  level  prairie. 

Our  principal  Illinois  crapM  are  com  and 
gr(U9.  These  are  thrown  into  the  market  di- 
rectly, to  a  considerable  amount.  But  a  much 
laieer  portion  of  them  is  converted  into  pork 
and  beef  before  being  sold. 

All  of  our  soils  when  new  are  good  wheat 
soils,  and  the  woodland  day  soil  is  such  at  all 
times.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and  potatoes  do  well 
genenlly ;  yet,  neariy  every  faim  is  valued 
for  its  com  and  {prass-produdng  qualities,  and 
for  its  stock-raismg  and  stook-uttening  advan- 
tages. The  farmers  of  Illinois  get  most  of 
their  regular  income  from  com,  grass,  and 
their  natural  consequents,  pork  and  oeef.  All 
other  crops  and  all  other  products  are  second- 
ary to  these  great  staples.  Horses  and  mules 
are  good ;  sheep  do  well ;  wheat  and  the  other 
smali  grains,  fruits,  potatoes,  &c.,  are  raised 
at  special  times  and  in  spedal  localities  with 
proht. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  easily  seen  that  com  is 
king,  groBS  is  queen,  and  herf  and  pork  are 
prime  minisiere  in  Illinois  agrionltnre. 

In  future  papers  I  purpose  brief  desorip-^ 
tions  of  how  some  of  our  tarm  crops  and  farm 
products  are  managed,    l^ruly  yours. 

John  Dayis. 

Box  50,  DeaOur,  lU.,  April,  1870. 

Rkmarks. — ^With  the  foregoing  interesting 
oommucation  we  received  parcels  of  about  one 
ounce  of  each  of  the  fotir  varieties  of  Illinois 
soil  mentioned  by  the  writer,  and  also  a  spec- 
imen of  the  subsoil,  taken  four  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  prairie.  These  specimens  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  show  to  any  who  may  wish 
to  see  them. 


IiiFOBTAifGB  or  GooD  Cow8. — ^I  had  a  cow 
from  which  we  could  not  make  over  fifty 
pounds  of  butter  a  vear,  and  that  soft  and 
white  as  lard.  1  had  another  that  we  oould 
make  two  hundred  pounds  from  in  the  same 
time,  and  solid,  hign  colored,  nice  butter ;  but 


we  could  never  get  the  butter  without  firom  six 
to  twdve  hours  persistent  hard  churning.  I 
had  another  yielding  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  of  the  very  best  butter,  recjuinng  only 
ten  to  twenty  minutes'  churning. — P"-^^ 
OoodaU,  in  8i.  Johnebury,  F2.,  Timet. 


THU  OBOWIBTG  OF  OABB^QSS. 

George  N.  Prescott,  an  experienced  gar- 
dener of  Mandiester,  N.  H.,  who  has  raised 
cabbages  extensively  for  the  last  ten  years,  fur- 
nishes the  following  statement  to  the  Mirror 
and  Farmer: 

My  land  is  a  light  loam,  with  a  sandy  sub- 
soil. When  I  break  up  a  piece  for  cabbages, 
I  plough  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep.  I 
prefer  to  plough  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring,  I 
spread  six  cords  of  barnyard  manure  to  die 
acre,  and  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the  loam  with 
the  plough  and  harrow.  I  then  furrow  about 
three  inches  deep,  the  rows  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  put  into  the  hill  a  half  shovel- 
ful of  night^oil,  well  mixed  with  loam.  I  then 
cover  the  manure  with  loam,  half  an  indi  deep, 
with  the  foot,  and  make  a  smooth  surface  to 
drop  the  seed  upon,  and  cover  half  an  inchdeep. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
black  bug ;  it  will  sometimes  attack  the  plants 
before  they  are  hardly  out  of  the  ground.  I 
have  used  plaster,  and  if  it  is  kept  on  it  will 
save  the  plants. 

There  nas  been  for  the  last  few  years,  a 
great  complaint  about  stump-footed  cabbages, 
and  a  great  many  causes  suggested,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  the  manure.  In  my  ex- 
perience, it  is  not  the  manure  that  causes  the 
stump-foot,  for  I  have  used  all  kinds,  night- 
soil  the  most,  and  it  is  rarely  that  I  find  a 
stump  foot  cabbage  on  my  lot;  if  I  do  meet 
with  one,  it  is  on  some  hard  spot  where  it  has 
been  made  hard  by  turning  at  the  end  of  f  ui^ 
rows.  I  think  that  stump-foot  is  caused  by 
hard,  moist  land,  rather  than  by  manure. 

Any  land  that  can  be  made  mellow  ten  indies 
deep,  will  grow  cabbages,  if  not  too  wet.  In 
cultivating,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  roots  and  leaves,  as  they  are  the  sonroes 
from  which  the  plants  receive  their  food.  I 
plant  none  but  the  best  seeds  that  I  can  buy. 
For  winter  cabbages,  I  prefer  the  Stone  Ma- 
son ;  for  early  use,  the  Winningscadt  and  ii 
proved  Brunswick. 


—To  make  a  mare  own  her  oolt,  a  oorrsspondent 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  directs  to  tie  the  mare 
up  beside  the  barn  where  she  cannot  harm  herself; 
put  a  cord  around  the  neck  of  a  good-slsed  dog; 
let  the  cord  be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  Let 
the  dog  be  set  on  the  colt,  holdhig  the  fbrmer  hf 
the  cord  so  that  he  cannot  bite  the  odt.  The  colt 
will  run  to  the  mare  ibr  protection,  and  she  will 
own  and  protect  it  immediately. 
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AOBIOniiTUBAli 
—A  laige  TMtel  recently  sailed  ftom  Boeton  for 
Oork,  ber  entire  cargo  being  Canada  peoa. 

—The  cranl)errj  crop  al  Harwldi,  Haaa^ 
amounted,  daring  tbe  past  year,  to  8,761  barrels, 
wbidi  were  sold  for  $89,500. 

—Tbe  Agrlcnltnral  Editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pmt 
says  flaz-cnltore  proTcd  nnprofitable  last  year  in 
Bamaay  Co.,  Minn.,  from  a  variety  of  canses. 
The  crop  was  good,  bat  it  was  difflcnlt  to  sell  it 
satisfactorily.  ' 

— H.  SUllson  of  Monkton,  Y t,  lost  thirty  swarms 
of  bees  daring  tl^  past  winter.  Others  in  that 
section  also  lost  their  bees,  and  it  is  thought  this 
great  destmction  of  the  honey  bee  is  owing  to  the 
lack  of  bee  bread,  which  they  did  not  produce  last 


—The  Fitch  brothers  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  fattened 
last  season,  100  head  of  oxen  and  steers,  and  165 
sheep ;  they  also  raised  the  past  season  60  acres 
of  tobacco,  and  haye  that  and  about  40  tons  that 
they  have  booght  on  hand,  making  in  all  some  90 
tons* 

—Almost  erery  country  pi^ter  published  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Ohio,  contains  accounts  of 
numerous' cheese  factories  being  built  in  their  re- 
spectiy e  localities.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase 
there  will  soon  be  a  factory  in  every  school  dis- 
trict on  cheese-maUng  territory,  not  only  in  Ohio 
but  in  other  States.  • 

—At  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  April  14,  it  was  de- 
cided toxoid  the  fair  in  that  city  on  the  6th,  7th, 
8th  and  vth  of  September.  Colonel  M.  Y.  B.  Ed- 
gerly,  of  Manchester  was  chosen  chief  marshal, 
and  Colonel  George  W.  Riddle,  the  treasurer  of 
the  society,  was  appointed  general  superintendent. 

—The  four  Ihmous  oxen  recently  marketed  in 
New  York,  and  fed  by  George  Ayrault,  averaged 
8,300  pounds  live  weight  when  killed,  having  lost 
eighty  pounds  each  while  at  market.  At  one  time 
the  largest  weighed  8500  pounds.  It  is  said  that 
no  records  can  be  ibund  of  heavier  bullocks  in 
England  or  elsewhere. 

—To  be  able  to  successflUly  dieck  the  insect 
scourge  and  eventually  to  destroy  the  more  noz- 
Idus  kinds,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  their 
habits— the  moth  that  lays  the  eggs,  where  and 
when  to  look  for  them,  when  the  transformation 
takes  place,  &c.,  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to 
destroy  egg,  larva,  pupa,  or  adult  insect. 

—A  Mmarkably  severe  snow-storm  occurred  in 
the  south  of  France,  on-ihe  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, during  th^  past  winter.  So  deep  was  the 
snow,  that  hundreds  of  palm  trees  wen  crushed 
and  flattened  down  by  it»  like  plants  when  pressed 
in  a  herbarium.  The  olive,  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  in  the  same  district  were  nearly  all  de- 
st^ed ;  but  the  palms,  though  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  encased  in  lee  and  snow,  snlfered  but  slightly. 


This  fact  leads  geologists  to  doum  whether  fossil 
palms  necessarily  indicate,  as  has  hitherto  been 
believed,  the  former  existence  of  warm  climates 
in  the  regions  in  which  they  are  found. 

—A  committee  of  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  Farmers' 
Club  have  been  appointed  to  examine  a  new  hemp 
brake,  the  invention  of  a  negro  man,  which  was 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  some  members  of  the 
association  wA>  had  seen  it  in  operation.  Having 
read  the  discussion  of  the  negro  question  by  this 
dub  with  much  interest,  we  shall  look  for  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  with  some  curiosity. 

—If  any  dealer  in  evil  prognostications  should 
happen  to  run  short  of  "stock  in  trade"  any  of 
these  pleasant  spring  days,  perhaps  his  drooping 
spirits  will  be  revived  by  the  fact  that  it  is  reported 
by  some  carefol  observer  that  exactly  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  new  spots  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  sun  during  the  year  1869,  and  that 
it  is  predicted  by  some  wise  prophet  that  no  com 
will  ripen  in  New  England  this  year. 

—The  Lowell,  Mass.,  Jawmal,  gives  the  particu- 
lars of  the  sickness  of  a  family  in  that  dty  from 
eating  a  little  raw  ham,  which  subsequent  exami- 
natton  proved  to  be  filled  with  the  trichina  spiralis. 
Four  of  the  children  and  the  father  and  mother 
were  prostrated,  and  for  a  time  were  in  a  critical 
condition,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  lad  about 
ten  years  old,  they  are  doing  wdl.  Strange  to 
say,  two  children  have  not  been  sick  at  all. 

—One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  sutdect 
of  animal  parasites  Is  Dr.  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  an 
Englishman.  In  a  work  Just  published,  treating 
of  trichinsB,  he  says  that  not  a  single  case  of  tri- 
chiniasis  in  the  living  human  sutgect  has  been  dis- 
oovered  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  animals 
have,  however,  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  individuals  who  died  from  other 
canses ;  and  in  every  instance,  it  is  thought,  their 
presence  was  due  to  eating  German  pork-sausages, 
or  other  preparations  of  foreign  meat.  English 
swine  are  almost  entirely,  if  not  absolutdy,  ft«e 
from  the  so-called  disease. 


DAZBT  BABir. 

Having  seen  a  number  of  plans  of  bams  in  vour 
paper,  I  thought  I  would  send  you  a  plan  of  one 
that  I  think  more  convenient  than  those  heretofore 
given  in  respect  to  putting  in  the  crops  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  stables,  the  root  cellar,  &o. 

I  notice  that  in  all  that  have  been  published  the 
driveway  is  lengthwise  of  the  building,  by  which 
a  large  space  Is  occupied,  making  the  stable  too 
long,  and  necessitating  room  the  whole  length  of 
the  floor  to  foed  the  cattle. 

My  plan,  supposes  that  the  bam  can  be  built 
on  a  nillside  (although  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary)  driving  in  at  one  side.  Hence  one  end 
and  one  side  may  be  supported  by  a  stone  wall 
the  height  of  the  cellar;  leaving  the  other  and 
outer  side  and  end  to  be  built  of  wood  or  brick. 

The  bam  is  supposed  to  be  built  of  wood,  65  fact 
kmg  and  48  foet  wide,  with  16  feet  post  and  a 
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Bteep  roof.  The  ontsf  de  to  be  corered  with  17i  ftet 
boards,  planed  and  either  battened  or  lined,  and 
painted  or  not,  as  the  ballder  prefers.  The  base- 
ment should  be  eight  feet  high. 


Boot 

Cellar, 

lUnare  Celltf, 

stbrttfMt. 

12x21 

4 

• 

Baj. 
2tetf 

CftlfPwi, 

12X21 

d 

d 

Piam  tf  Baumemi, 

The  size  and  anangement  of  the  apartments  are 
tnlBciently  Indicated  l>j  the  Plan.  The  root  cellar 
being  directly  under  the  drlyeway  can  be  filled  bj 
a  trap- door  In  the  floor  aboTe.  To  make  It  safe 
agaln&t  frost  It  should  be  built  of  brick  or  plank 
and  filled  on  the  sides  and  overhead  with  one  foot 
of  sawduBt  or  chaff.  Some  advise  not  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  building  a  root  cellar,  as  they  almost 
always  prove  fUlures.  Such  has  not  been  nrr  ex- 
perience, after  using  one  fiwrteen  years  at  Bssez 
Vt.,  previously  to  comhig  here,  last  April.  I  re- 
gard a  root  cellar  as  indispensable. 


Feeding  PaaMge,  6x88 


Steble,  11x88 


B. 

Stable,  11x88 


Ftedlng  PMMge,  6x88 

i  A.     , 

Stable.  11x88 


d 
d 


i 


Fhni  Floor, 

I  would  not  have  any  partition  between  stables 
B  and  C.  In  stables  A  and  B,  the  cattle  face  each 
each  other.  By  bnlldlng  a  leanto  against  the  oam 
opposite  the  passage  bv  stable  C,  another  good 
stable  would  be  secured  either  for  horMs  or  cattle 
with  all  the  convenlenoes  for  feeding,  &c 

The  cows  stand  on  plank  four  ftet  and  ten  inches 
long,  with  a  drop  of  nrt  Inches  and  an  inclination 
of  one  inch.  The  foed  manger  floor  is  made  of 
matched  boards.  The  cows  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  plank  one  foot  wide  set  up  in  the 
feed  manger  between  their  heads,  ana  are  fastened 
by  stanchions.  The  stable  floor  should  be  placed 
on  very  Hrong  Umbers^  and  be  made  if  possible 
so  tight  that  the  stench  of  the  decomposing  manure 
shaUnot  affect  the  air  of  the  stable.  I  would  aa 
soon  omit  to  build  a  ventilator  for  the  manure  cel- 
lar as  for  the  cow  stable.  Every  cellar  should  be 
supplied  with  one.  By  all  means  give  the  cows 
all  the  light  yon  can,  and  govern  the  air  of  the 
stable  by  well  arranged  air  passages,  avoiding  as 
much  aa  possible  drafts  of  cold  air.  Bad  air  and 
•ameness  of  food  will  cause  bam  itch.  Feed  sul- 
phur when  you  do  your  salt,— and  with  other  proper 
care,  your  cattle  will  not  be  troubled.  Cattle 
never  nave  bam  itch  that  are  kept  out  of  doors. 

As  the  bay  extends  below  the  floor,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  if  the  hay  rests  against  the  bri^  or  slone 


walks  it  will  become  mus^.  This  can  be  eaailj 
avoided  by  setting  up  some  poles  six  inches  thickv 
and  nailing  on  boards  or  slabs,  leaving  a  passage  for 
the  damp  air  to  escape  through  the  cracks  above 
the  walls.  The  capacity  of  the  bay  is  very  niiich 
increased  by  its  extreme  height  finom  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  the  amount  that  can  be  stored  In  it  Is 
trulv  surprising.  No  difllculty  will  be  found  In 
storbg  eighty  or  ninety  tons  of  hay. 

Allowing  three  feet  for  each  cow  you  can  put  In 
thir^-three ;  by  building  the  leanto,  already  aUaded 
to,  eleven  more  can  be  added;  and  Xjj  using  Um 
space  under  the  bam  floor,  and  cutting  through 
the  wall  to  throw  the  manure  into  the  cellar, 
room  may  be  found  for  fourteen  more,  making  It  a 
cheap  bam  in  which  to  pat  fifty-eight  cows.  Tois 
bam  can  be  filled  on  either  si^  to  the  ridge  by 
that  useful  Invention  the  hors^ltchfork,  and  the 
fork  can  be  used  in  taking  the  hay  from  the  bay 
when  it  is  too  low  to  pitch  up  with  ease  by  taaodL 
Also,  the  pnllies  may  be  used  to  haul  up  the  roou 
from  the  cellar.  My  plan  was  copied  with  satis- 
faction by  two  or  three  of  my  neighbors. 

£.  J.  BUTT0X.PK. 

Bt^Talo,  N.  7.,  JprU  17, 1870. 

LIMB  VnOK  OAS  woukb. 

Can  yon  inform  me  if  gas-house  lime  is  worth 
anything  to  put  upon  land  ?  Some  are  trying  it 
upon  their  land  about  here.  No  one  seems  to 
know  what  good  it  will  do.  It  can  be  had  at  the 
gas-house  for  two  cents  a  bnsheL 

Woomoeketj  R.  L,  1870. 

B»CA.nK8.— The  reftise  lime  of  gas-works  oon- 
sists,— according  to  Prof.  J.  F.  W.' Johnston,  of 
Bngland,— principally  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
lime  with  a  variable  quantity  of  gypsum  and 
other  salts  of  lime  containing  sulphur  and  a  little 
coal  tar.  He  says  it  may  be  used  directly  npon 
mossy  lands,  and  npon  stubble  land  in  spring, 
when  preparing  for  crops.  # 

*  In  composts  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  converted 
Into  gypsum.  In  moderate  quantity  it  may  be 
safely  mixed,  he  says,  with  bAmyard  manure.  If 
applied  too  generously,  it  is  liable  to  be  li^urlons 
to  crops  of  young  grain.  But  grasslands,  thooi^ 
at  first  browned  by  its  ^plication,  soon  raoovcr 
and  repay  the  cost  by  yielding  a  greener  and  an 
esrlier  bite  in  the  spring.  We  should  advise  to 
use  it  cautiously,  in  moderate  quantity,  as  some- 
times at  least,  It  contains  properties  that  are  fistal 
to  vegetation. 

At  a  discussion  on  Manures,  by  the  He^mer 
County,  N.  Y.  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Whitman,  of 
Little  Falls,  said  the  lime  from  paper  mills,  and 
the  gas-lime  from  the  ^-works  can  be  turned 
to  good  account  when  properly  applied.  At  first 
he  did  not  know  how  to  use  it,  and  by  putting  on 
too  much  the  plants  were  destroyed.  He  now 
draws  the  lime  to  the  fkrm  in  the  fall  and  winter 
and  puts  It  in  heaps.  In  the  spring  he  spreads  it 
from  the  cart  as  the  team  moves  along,  by  giving 
each  shovelfhl  a  sweep  or  flirt  by  which  the  lime 
is  evenly  spread  over  the  field.  In  one  season  he 
applied  about  one  thonsaad  budiels  of  gas-lime  to 
his  meadows,  and  thinks  it  ptdd  largely  in  ttie  In* 
crease  of  the  crops. 

A  writer  In  the  SeotHih  Feu  mer  says  he  oMailbd 
k  quantity  of  gas-lime  one  year,  bat  ap^ed  It  se 
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Hbenllj  M  to  dwtrojtUs  ero|M  wheroror  used. 
But  tb6  next  season  Tefetatkm  was  mneh  more 
Tigorons  where  the  gas-lime  bad  l)eeii  applied  than 
elsewhere.  He  therefore  resolTed  to  make  another 
trial  hat  with  morecaation.  Instead  of  i^tplying 
it,  as  before,  in  the  spring,  he  spread  it  thinly 
OTer  the  snrfaoe  in  the  winter,  and  after  it  had  re- 
mained there  for  some  time  ploughed  it  in.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  a  preventlTe  of  <*flnge»md-toe'*  or 
dnb-foot  in  turnips,  &c* 

The  fact,  howerer,  that  there  is  so  little  demand 
for  this  article,  is  perhaps  prima  faeU  evidence 
that  fkrmers  and  gardeners  do  not  find  it  a  Tery 
▼alnable  fertiliser. 

TBB  WILLI  \lCSOW   WHrTTLBTRBB. 


By  the  contrivance  shown  in  the  above  cnt,  the 
Evener  and  the  two  Whiffletrees  of  a  doilble  team 
are  combined.  As  one  tag  of  each  horse  IS 
attached  to  the  centre,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
osttal  weight  of  lomber  may  be  saved.  B<^ 
whose  patience  is  so  often  tried  and  found  want- 
ing by  stray  legs  in  taming  their  team  aboat,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  all  this  bother  may  be  saved 
by  the  new  whiffletree ;  and  the  poor  horses  that 
have  saifered  from  i^alled  shoulders  will  find  relief 
by  the  wlte  spread  given  to  the  traces  by  tlft  in- 
vention. 9 

SmAWBEBBIBS  FOB  KABKST. 

Flease  pablish  in  the  Fabxib  two  or  three  of 
the  best  varieties  of  strawberries  to  cultivate  for 
the  market. 

A  WBT  XBABOW. 

I  have  on  my  fu'm  about  four  acres  of  low  land 
that  is  ahnost  worthless  on  aeoonnt  of  its  being  so 
wet.  There  will  notUog  grow  on  it  bat  briers  and 
the  poorest  kind  of  grass.  A  sluggish  stream  runs 
through  it  which  is  rail  to  overflowing  in  the  win- 
ter and  earlv  part  of  spring,  and  the  land  for  half 
a  mile  below  is  on  about  the  same  level  with  mine ; 
bat  la  the  summer  the  stream  is  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  below  the  bank,  and  the  land  is  quite  diy, 
and  hard  enough  to  drive  a  team  over  it.  I  want 
to  lay  this  meadow  down  to  Bnglish  grass,  and 
any  information  from  you  how  to  do  tt  will  be 
thaakfhlly  received. 

BBBDI^O  IiAND  TO  OBAS8. 

it  IS  almost  a  unlvenal  practice  with  flumers  in 
this  section  to  sow  grass  seed  in  the  spring  with 
some  kind  of  grain;  thei^are  bat  fow  who  sow 
grass  seed  in  the  fail,  and  none  that  sow  it  alone 
m  the  spring.  When  asked  why  they  sow  grain 
with  grass  seed  they  say  that  the  grain  protects 
the  young,  tender  grass  ftrom  the  scorching  suns, 
and  we  get  a  crop  of  grain,  whereas  we  should  get 
nothing  if  we  sowed  to  grass  seed  alone.  I  ttiought 
so  once  myself;  but  on  examining  my  fields  when 
the  grain  was  two  or  three  feet  high,  I  found  that 
where  the  grain  was  thin,  or  on  spots  where  there 
was  no  grain,  the  grass  was  the  noost  luxuriant. 
This  led  me  to  try  the  foUowhuT  experiment :— The 
14ih  of  last  May  I  sowed  a  haiu  acre  of  low  land 
to  herds  grass,  clover  and  redtop ;  in  a  few  days 
the  seed  came  up  and  grew  equal  to  any  of  my 
meadows  that  had  been  in  grass  for  years.  The 
4thof  AngnstImowedit|it  then  befaiig  in  bkxmi. 


I  did  not  weigh  it,  but  judged  there  was  a  ton  and 
a  quarter  on  the  half  acre,  and  the  best  hay  that  I 
put  in  my  bam  last  year.  I  should  Judge  by  the 
way  the  cattle  ate  it.  This  experiment  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  spring  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
grass  seed  and  sow  it  without  any  kind  of  grain. 
Long  Pfam,  Man^  Jpnl  6, 1870.  b.  l. 

BiiuBxs.— For  information  aboat  stnwberrieSy 
read  the  article  on  <'The€hiltare  of  Small  Fruits," 
by  Capt.  J.  B.  Moore,  in-  the  Weekly  Fabmbb,  of 
Febraary  6,  1870.  He  says,  <*for  profit  there  is 
notMng  better  than  Wilson's  Albany— for  eating 
without  eooking  there  is  nothingpoorsr  in  qaall^." 
The  Agriculturist  is  recoomieaded  for  a  light  soiL 
Wilson  and  Cutter's  seedling  are  raised  by  many. 
Hovey's  Seedling  Is  still  onitiyated  extensively  in 
the  vldnlty  of  Boston. 

With  regard  to  the  meadow,  the  first  thing  needed 
is  to  remove  the  surplus  water  by  drainage. 
When  this  is  done  the  land  can  be  ploughed  and 
laid  to  grass  in  the  early  part  of  September,  with 
much  certainty  of  success.  This  will  be  the 
economical  way  of  treating  it.  Perhaps  an  open 
drain  or  two  may  answer.  It  is  difficult  without 
seeing  the  land  and  its  surroundings,  to  decide 
upon  the  practicability  of  draining  off  the  water. 

Tour  observation  of  crops  and  experiments  are 
interesting^ut  a  single  experiment  does  not  afford 
sufllcient  evidence  upon  which  to  establish  a  rale. 
The  half  acre  sowed  to  grass  was  on  "low  land," 
and  probably  quite  moist.  If  the  same  amount 
of  seed  had  been  put  upon  drier  upland,  it  might 
not  have  come  at  all,  especially  if  the  latter  part  of 
May  had  been  clear  and  hot.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  where  grain  is  not  sown  very  thick,  it  does 
shelter  and  protect  the  young  grass  i  that  is,  it 
affords  it  Just  that  kind  of  protection  which  gar- 
deners give  to  young  and  tender  plants ;  Just  that 
protection  which  forests  give  to  the  young  maple, 
oak  and  hickory.  Sow  the  seeds  of  either  of  these 
in  the  open  ground,  and  the  plant  will  not  be  half 
as  likely  to  live  as  it  woidd  springing  up  in  the 
forest.   0 

Yoanctgrass  is  quite  tender,  and  if  sown  in  th^ 
spring,  alone,  is  quite  likely  to  be  injured  by 
drooghty  or  scorching  suns,  imless  the  soil  is  very 
moist. 

TBOtTBLB  IN  ▲  HOBSB'B  SHOITLDBB. 

As  there  is  no  Veterinarian  in  my  neighbor^ 
hood,  I  wish  to  inquire  if  there  can  be  anything 
done  for  a  horse  which  has  displaced  some  or  one 
of  the  bones  in  its  shoulder,  producing  what  I  am 
told  is  called  fn  common  oarlance  "shoulder  shot." 
It  was  done  within  a  week,  I  think,  but  how  I  do 
not  know.  There  is  a  depression  Just  back  of 
where  the  collar  comes.  It  does  not  seem  to 
trouble  the  horse.  Widow  Iomobarob. 

AprU  14, 1870. 

Beicabxs.— The  advice,  after  making  an  exam- 
inatlott,  of  your  fkmily  phjrsidan,  who  under- 
stands anatomy,  would  be  more  reliable  than  any 
opinion  of  ours,  based  on  your  description.  The 
diseases  and  i^)uriei  of  our  domestic  animals  are 
not  ttoHr,  if  th^  ever  were,  eonsldered  as  snlijetts 
below  or  onworfhy  the  notice  or  the  best  skiU  of 
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thoae  most  worthj  of  the  honorable  M.  D.  Byeiy 
doctor  In  a  fhnnlng  coomranlty  ought  to  under- 
Hand  something  of  veterinarj  practice,  and  every 
well  read  physician  necessarily  does.  There  are 
ftw  bones  in  a  horse's  shoulder,  and  we  snspect 
that  the  iiOury  to  your  horse  Is  a  sprain  of  the 
sinews  and  not  a  ^splacement  of  the  bones.  For 
a  sprain  Prof.  Law  recommends  iodine  and  mer- 
curial ointment,  equal  parts,  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  applied  orer  the  point  of  the  shoulder  nntO 
considerable  heat  and  tenderness  appear,  liay  be 
repeated  when  these  elfocts  hare  passed  off.  Best 
is  also  generally  regarded  as  essential  In  such 
cases— proTlded  we  understand  the  case,  of  which 
we  are  by  no  means.sure. 

HOBSBS  BATINO  TOO  MX70H  HAT. 

Will  horses  eat  enough  hay  to  ii^ure  them,  if 
left  standing  in  the  stable  after  eating  r 

B.  S.  Dayis. 
WmUm&ioufn,  Vt^  Apnl,  1870. 

BEMABXs.^Yes,  sir,  if  you  gire  it  to  them, 
they  will.  Don't  you  remember  the  old  adage, 
that  <'a  horse  will  die  at  the  hay-stack  ?"  None  of 
our  domestic  animals  require  more  systematic 
care  in  feeding  than  the  horse.  He  may  be  kept 
well  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  will  be  m^  healthy, 
perform  more  labor  and  Utc  longer  than  if  fed  so 
highly  as  to  double  the  cost  of  keeping  A  horse 
will  spend  most  of  his  time  in  throwing  his  feed 
about,  topsy-turvy,  in  his  rack  or  box,  and  taking 
a  little  occasionally,  if  feed  is  kept  constantly  be- 
fore him.  He  will  not  eat  with  a  keen  relish,  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  all  food,  and  eyentually 
have  little  appetite,  grow  thin,  become  unfit  for 
labor,  and  In  the  end  diseased  and  worthless. 

A  horse  that  is  fed  regularly  and  in  moderate 
amount,  and  is  worked  judiciously,  will  be  in  bet- 
ter condition  for  labor  than  one  that  is  fkt,  or 
whose  ribs  can  be  counted  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
rods.  It  is  not  the  thick  layers  of  fat  which  give 
the  horse  strength  and  power  of  endu  Ace,  but 
the  firm,  compact  muscles,  made  up  gnuipally  by 
proper  feeding  and  careftil  working. 

Some  persons  fted  their  horses  but  twice  in 
twenty  four  hours,  and  we  hare  seen  them  in  ex- 
cellent flesh  and  condition  for  work  under  such 
drcumstanoes.    But  we  think  three  meals  better. 

A  good  teamster  will  never  put  his  horse  to  a 
rapid  speed  or  to  heavy  work  on  road  or  farm  mi- 
msrfiofa/y  after  his  meaL  Let  the  first  six  miles 
on  the  road  be  moderate,  and  if  carting  or  plough- 
ing, let  the  horse  be  Indulged  in  occasional  stops 
of  a  minute  or  two. 

A  horse  without  hereditary  disease,  treated  in 
this  manner  of  feeding  and  working,  will  continue 
a  Ikithful  and  serviceable  servant  until  firom  25  to 
80  years  old. 

SBEDINO  A  MXADOW. 

I  have  a  meadow  which  has  raised  a  crop  of 
oats  the  past  two  years,  and  which  I  wish  to  stock 
with  grass  the  present  season.   What  kind  of 


grass  is  the  best  for  a  i#adow?  and  will  ft  ba 

best  to  stock  in  the  spring  with  oats,  or  in  the  lUl 
after  the  grain  is  harvested  ? 

YouMO  Bbadbr  of  teb  Fabmxb. 
Oormth,  Vt.,  April,  1870. 

BEXABKs.^The  term  '^meadow,"  in  the  TTnltad 
States,  is  especially  applied  to  low  grounds  on  the 
banks  of  brooks  or  rivers,  or  the  low  tracts  of 
land  lying  between  higher  ground,  and  which  an 
too  wet  to  be  ploughed  and  cultivated.  We  sup- 
pose our  correspondent  refers  to  common  uplands 
of  the  form,  such  as  are  suitable  for  com  and 
smaller  grains. 

If  the  land  is  ready  to  be  seeded,  the  spring  la  a 
good  time  in  which  to  do  it.  The  grass  seed 
usually  employed  is  timothy  or  herdsgrass  seed, 
one  peck  to  the  acre,  aard  one  bushel  of  redtop 
seed.  If  0id  down  with  oats,  two  and  a  half 
bushels  to  the  aero  will  be  sufficient.  If  with 
barley— and  barley  1b  best  for  the  giass— from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  bushels  per  acre  will  be  sofil- 
dent. 

SWBBT  OOBir  FOB  FODDBB.— A  WHBBL  JACK. 

Can  you  inform  me  through  your  paper  where 
I  can  obtain  a  bushel  or  two  of^sweet  corn,  such 
as  is  rocommended  for  fodder,  with  the  price  per 
bushel?  Also,  the  best  and  cheapest  and  moat 
convenient  (if  all  these  qualities  can  be  combined 
in  one  kind)  machine,  with  which  to  raise  ox 
wheels  so  that  they  can  be  taken  oft  to  oil  the  axle  ? 

#  A  SUBSOBIBXB. 

Lake  Village,  X.  E.,  Uareh  8,  1870.  # 

Bbmabks.— Sweet  com  for  sowing  for  fodder 
may  be  obtained  at  the  seed  stores  in  Boston. 
Price  finom  93.60  to  $6.00  per  bushel.  It  is  said 
that  if  sown  in  drills,  Sjl  foet  apart  each  way»  two 
bushels  are  sufficient  for  an  acre.  That  is,  that 
thickness  of  sowing  will  bring  the  most  profitable 
crop,  llie  surest  way  of  getting  good  seed  is  to 
preserve  it  yourself,  being  careftil  that  no  frost 
touches  it  in-doors  or  out,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
diy.  A  slight  touch  of  frost,  even  if  the  ears  are 
tressed  up  to  diy,  will  destroy  its  vitality. 

A  good  wheel  Jack  may  be  purchased  at  any  <^ 
the  agricultural  warehouses  at  a  trifling  cost.  Yon 
can  probably  make  a  good  one  yourself  if  yon  set 
about  it»  that  will  not  cost  flf^  cents. 

BOOS  IK  THBBB  XONTHS. 

I  have  thirteen  hens  in  all ;  one  puro  bred  Brah- 
ma, one  Bantam,  and  the  remainder  our  oonmion 
kind  of  fowls.  They  ^ve  laid  forty-four  doaen 
of  ens  during  the  months  of  January,  Febniaiy 
and  March.  A  Subscbibbk. 

CarhiU,  Mati^  April  8,  1870. 

I  have  winterod  thirty  Brahma  hens  at  a  good 
profit.  During  the  months  of  January,  Pebrnaiy 
and  March  they  laid  eighty-nlne  dosen  eggs. 

Bellowt  FaUt,  Vi^  April  6, 1870.  0.  b.  w. 

Tell  your  hens  to  crow  sgain.  Brother  Owens,  of 
Wilmington,  Mass.  From  eighteen  Bralmia  hens 
I  have  sold  from  January  1,  to  March  29, 1870^ 
sixO^-five  dosen  eggs,  bendes  an  untold  number 
used  in  the  fomily.  Many  of  these  eggs  woold 
avenge  twenty-six  ounces  to  the  dcsoi. 

Emrinim,N.B^AprU9.Vm.  ' 
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WHAT  AILS  TKB  OOLTB  ? 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  lost  ft  rety  valnftble  oolt,  four 
▼esrs  old,  under  the  following  circamstances.    He 
Oftd  in  the  first  place,  what  is  known  bere  as  the 
**horse  all ;"  (strangles,  by  some  writers,)  and  had  a 
inreCtj  sick  time  of  it;  bnt  finally  got  better— well, 
as  I  thought.    His  head  all  cleaned  out ;  sore  un- 
der his  Jaw  all  healed  np.  and  he  was  feeling 
nicely— conld  kick  np  his  heels  or  roll  with  the 
heat  of  them.    I  nsed  him  a  little,  careftilly.    One 
morning  I  went  to  the  bam  and  found  him  stiff 
and  sore  all  over;  a  lump  puffed  up  on  his  left 
breast  rather  larger  than  a  man's  fist,  and  another 
bimeh  behind  his  left  fore  leg,  on  his  belly,  about 
as  wide  and  as  long  as  a  man's  hand ;  then  his  legs 
began  to  swell,  and  finally  swelled  clear  to  his 
body;  the  swelling  on  his  belly  extended  clear 
back  and  all  over  the  belly ;  then  his  sheath  and 
teatkle  bag  swelled;  then  one  side  of  his  upper 
1^  and  mnasle;  then  his  right  eye  puffed  out, 
looking  as  though  it  had  burst,  (but  an  alum  curd 
and  charcoal  poultice  reduced  that  in  about  two 
days  ftnd  he  soon  began  to  see  again  with  it ;)  then 
his  fece  swelled  some.    The  swelling  was  inyari- 
ablT  hard ;  would  go  down  partly  in  one  place, 
and  oome  out  in  a  new  locality,  but  finally  began 
to  abate  all  over,  and  when  he  died  was  not  swelled 
a  particle  anywhere.    His  appetite  was  good,— 
nerer  better— until  about  a  week  before  he  died, 
when  he  began  to  fell  gradually.    A  little  wkHe 
matter  mn  nom  his  nose  for  a  few  days  just  be- 
fore he  died.    There  was  no  smell  or  disagreeable 
odor  ttom  him,  more  than  fh>m  any  other  horse, 
at  any  stage  of  his  sickness  or  after  death.    Did 
not  Ifo  down  all  the  time  he  was  sick  until  he  laid 
down  to  die;  had  no  ulcers  or  sores  on  him,  ex- 
cept one  on  his  hind  leg.  Just  above  his  ankle, 
which  broke  the  day  before  he  died.    Was  sick 
the  last  time  just  four  weeks.   Now  if  there  is  a 
name  and  cure  for  such  a  disease,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  thereof.   Although  too  late  to  save  that 
oolt,  it  may  benefit  some  one,  as  there  are  other 
hones  in  this   vicinity  taken   the  same  wav. 
Would  bleeding  be  of  any  use  in  such  a  case  ?   My 
three-year-old  and  two-year-old  had  the  distemper 
together,  and  got  better  some  four  or  five  weeks 
ago.    The  three-year-old,  although  she  seems  well 
and  appears  to  feel  well,  does  not  gain  in  flesh  as 
fest  as  she  should ;  in  fact  seems  as  though  ahe 
had  fell  away  for  the  last  week.   What  shall  I  do 
for  her? 

The  two-year-old  seems  to  feel  well,  bat  his 
ooDgh  still  hangs  on,  and  about  four  days  ago  1 
found  a  bunch  on  his  breast  about  the  sise  of  a 
Iran's  eitg,  though  not  very  hard.  I  immediately 
insertedan  onion  and  seton,  and  he  has  swelled 
•«big"  on  his  breast,  but  nowhere  else  as  yet.  The 
tame  colt  is  loosy.  What  can  I  do  to  kill  the  lioe 
without  endangering  the  colt?  I  dare  not  do 
much  for  fear  he  might  take  cold. 

Lastly  I  have  a  little  colt,  dropped  August  17, 
1809,  that  got»alODg  finely  until^about  four  weeks 
ago,  (I  had  got  over  my  fears  of  her  havhig  the 
horse-ail,)  when  her  appetite  began  to  fell,  and 
sbe  began  to  shrink  up,  until  now  she  looks  as 
though  she  was  aU  dried  ty.  Her  eyes  are  bright, 
bat  she  will  not  eat  and  is  weak.  What  is  the 
matter  with  her?  And  what  can  1  do  for  her? 
What  Is  the  best  physic  for  a  horse  ?  And  what 
the  best  to  cleanse  the  blood  ?  Will  it  do  to  rowel 
a  mare  that  is  with  foal  ?  o.  o.  h. 

Lyndon,  Arootiook  Co^  Me,,  April  12, 1870. 

HaKAaxs.— The  foregoing  hnquiries  were  sub- 
mitted to  Trot  James  Law,  Veterinary  Lecturer 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
we  take  much  pleasure  in  publishing  his  replies, 
as  the  infbrmation  in  rehition  to  a  disease  that  ap- 
pears to  be  nnassally  preralflnl  and  fetal  Ihii  sea- 


son throughout  the  countiy  will  be  of  value  to 
many  of  our  readers  in  other  sections,  as  well  as 
to  our  correspondent. 


0AV8B  07  nXATS  IH  THS  OOLTS. 

The  disease  was  a  low  or  typhus  fever,  associ- 
ated with  destructive  changes  hi  the  blood,  and 
with  a  tendency  to  the  efihsion  of  serum  or  pure 
blood  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  known 
in  Great  Britain  as  Pttrpwa  Hemorrhagica,  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  as  Tmhie;  but  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  same 
femily  of  diseases  as  the  Charhon  of  our  Southern 
States,  and  the  Blaekieg  or  Black  tongtm  of  the 
Northern  ones. 

It  often  arises  as  a  sequel  of  strangles  or  other 
debilitating  diseases,  and  probablv  because  these 
leave  the  blood  in  an  impoverishea  condition,  and 
loaded  with  waste  products  which  make  It  a  suit- 
able field  for  the  propagation  of  destructive  poisons. 
Bvery  debilitating  condition  of  life,  however,  con- 
duces equally  to  its  development;  and  like  the 
other  members  of  the  same  class  of  maladies,  it  is 
especially  to  be  found  in  undrained  or  malarious 
localities.  The  past  winter  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  prolific  of  this  fatal  affection,  probablv 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  been  attended  with 
liUoue  and  other  fevers  so  disastrous  to  the  hunuui 
femily. 


To  prove  satisfectory  this  must  be  mainlr  of  a 
preservative  character,  since  if  the  disease  is  once 
rally  developed,  not  more  than  one  in  two  patients 
recover.  It  will  consist  chiefly  in  giving  support 
to  the  system,  and  obviating  any  undue  prostra- 
tion of  the  vital  powers.  Glean,  dry,  afary,  well- 
drained  stables,  nourishing,  good  food,  grooming, 
and  exhilarating  work  or  exercise  are  unportant 
ooints.  Colt^  suffering  Arom  strangles,  should  be 
fed  freely  on  boiled  grain,  and  should  be  made 
to  inhale  warm  water  vapor  several  hours  daily, 
and  have  soft  poultices  kept  continuously  to  the 
swellings  to  hasten  the  fonnatton  of  matter.  After 
the  abscess  bursts  the  feeding  should  be  even  more 
nutritious ;  and  two  drachms  eadi  of  gentian  and 
sulphate  of  iron  may  be  given  daily  to  maintain 
the^trength.  Other  complaints  should  be  treated 
with  equal  promptitude,  that  thev  may  not  linger 
in  the  system,  impairing  the  blood  and  vital  energy 
and  thus  paving  the  way  for  this  destructive  malady. 

THS  oraATzva  tbbatksmt 

will  diflttt  according  to  whether  the  eflhsions  take 
place  into  the  skin  or  superficial  parts,  or  into  de^ 
seated  and  more  or  less  vital  orsans.  It  will  tax 
all  the  ability  of  the  professions!  man  to  meet  tile 
difl^nt  phases  as  they  appear;  but  hi  general 
terms,  treatment,  alike  dietetic  and  medicinal,  must 
be  tonic,  supporting,  and  febrifhge.  Ounce  doses 
of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  may  be  given  several  times 
a  day,  as  a  stimulating  febrifuge  and  diuretic; 
two  drachms  each  of  gentian  and  iodide  of  iron^ 
and  ten  grains  of  nnx  vomica  may  be  allowed 
daily  as  a  tonic ;  half  drachm  doses  of  carbolic 
acid,  or  drachm  doses  of  bisulphite  of  soda  have 
been  found  useful  as  counteracting  fermentation 
or  zymotic  changes  in  the  blood ;  and  a  lotion  of 
one  part  of  carbolic  add  tO'ten  of  oil  may  be  ad- 
vantageously rubbed  over  the  swellings.  As  the 
disease  is  essentially  one  of  weakness  and  proa- 
traiion.  bleeding  and  other  debilitating  measures 
will  only  aggravate. 

uoa. 

The  carbolic  acid  and  oil  will  destroy  the  lioe,  if 
freely  applied. 

BBBILITT  nr  THB  OOLT. 

The  cause  is  not  apparent.  It  may  be  taking 
stEaogles  in  the  ineguar  fonn  with  the  sweUlags 
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ftnrming  intentallir.  It  ntgr  be  wonu.  .It  may 
be  merelT  aiiaimii  or  wmattf  of  blood.  Oire 
wann,  wnoleiome  lodging,  exerdM  in  the  aan, 
bniBh  the  skin  well,  correct  any  irregalarity  in 
the  action  of  bowels  or  kidneys,  and  give  twice 
daily,  a  tableapoonAil  of  tincture  of  gentian  and 
half  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

7HT8Z0  FOB  Jl  H0B8S. 

Barbadoea  aloes  will  be  found  satisfkctory :  four 
to  five  dnuihms  for  the  average  American  horse. 

TO  oiBJLNsn  nm  blood. 

No  direct  answer  can  be  given  to  snch  a  ques- 
tion. Waste  and  deleterions  matters  are  expelled 
through  one  or  other  of  the  secreting  surfaces ;  by 
the  digestive  organs,  kidneys,  lungs,  skin,  &c.,  and 
acting  on  some  of  tnese  may  at  times  be  useftil : 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vital  fluid 
cannot  be  purified  like  a  dish  of  dlr^  water,  nor 
have  its  omectionable  constituents  precipitated  as 
In  a  mere  cnemlcal  solution.  A  perfect  digestion 
and  elaboration  of  the  products  of  this  process  are 
moreover  as  important  to  a  healthy  state  of  the 
blood  as  is  the  removal  of  efliste  material. 

April,  26, 1870.  Jamss  Liw. 

BVTTSB  FBOM  A  JHBtBT  COW. 

There  is  but  one  Jersey  cow  in  this  town.  She 
is  called  seven  years  old,  and  is  white  and  light 
red.  Her  owner  keeps  no  other  cow.  In  1869, 
he  sold  126  pounds  of  butter,  beside  what  was 
used  in  the  family,  and  a  neighbor  had  her  two 
weeks  in  summer.  This  year  an  accurate  account 
has  been  kept  since  she  calved  March  8.  The  first 
milk  saved  was  March  7,  at  night,  and  the  first 
churning  was  the  cream  of  the  milk  of  4  days. 

Kireh  7  to  IS, .  •  •  M|  qaarfei  gave  9  poundi  buttor. 
"     UtolT,.  •  .iS|       ••       "      Ti     *•        •< 
•«     IStott, .  .  .61        "       "      T|     «•        " 
••     8Sto»,...«6|       «•       "      •       *«         •' 

At  the  first  churning  6)  quarts  of  milk  yielded 
a  pound  of  butter.  The  last  churning  7  quarts  of 
milk  yielded  a  pound  of  butter.  The  cow  makes 
H  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  and  one  quart  of  milk 
is  taken  for  ftunlly  use.  The  quantity  of  milk 
above  stated  is  only  what  is  set  undisturbed  to 
nise  cream. 

Her  feed  is  two  quarts  of  com  meal,  three  quarts 
of  wheat  bran  andf  half  a  bushel  of  roots  a  day. 
The  meal  and  bran  is  wet  and  put  upon  cut  hay. 
As  she  is  an  excellent  cow  to  give  milk,  till  near 
the  time  of  calving,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  a  grent 
yield  of  butter  from  her  during  the  year.        j. 

J^atburg,  VU,  Aprii9, 1870. 

KnMABX8.^If  six  and  a  half  to  seven  "quarts" 
of  milk  produce  a  pound  of  butter,  how  many 
paund$  of  milk  are  required  for  one  of  butter  ? 
If  the  large  or  beer  quart  was  used,  the  milk 
weighed  from  14  ^  ^H  pounds,  nearly ;  if  the 
wine  or  small  quart.  It  weighed  flrom  13^  to  16} 
■early.   How  much  is  a  "quart"  in  Irasburg  ? 

INJI7BXOX7B  SPmOTB  OV  XVOX. 

In  1858 1  commenced  forming  on  my  own  hook. 
Being  short  of  money  and  manure,  some  of  my 
good  neighbors  advised  me  to  go  into  the  swamp 
and  haul  out  muck.  I  told  them  I  thoaght  that 
would  be  useless,  as  I  considered  muck  cold  stuff. 
One  neighbor  was  so  anxious  to  have  me  make  a 
trial  of  muck  that  be  told  me  he  would  make  me 
a  present  of  some  that  he  had  on  hand  which  had 
been  hauled  out  a  year  or  more.  My  land  was  a 
light,  sandv  loam,  warm  and  early.  I  hauled  my 
Mend's  old  muck  home  and  got  some  new  from 
tte  swamp,  with  which  I  mixed  thatoigUj  wbal 


stable  manure  I  had  made  flrom  two  borsea  and 
one  cow,— ahovelling  it  over  twice  or  more,  and 
applied  it  to  a  field  planted  with  potatoes,  com, 
cabbages,  carrots,  beets  and  vegetables  of  all  kinda. 
My  compost  was  about  one-third  manure.  Oa 
harvesting,  my  crops  were  about  one-third  of  an 
ordinary  yield.  I  told  my  friends  that  my  neiirh- 
bor  who  gave  me  his  old  muck  had  the  best  of  cho 
bargain,  and  that  the  swamp  had  come  near 
swamping  me. 

In  1868, 1  sold  a  plough  to  one  of  my  neighbors 
for  fifteen  ox-cart  loads  of  muck,  which  was  pat 
into  my  bam  cellar  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  On 
this  muck  I  kept  two  pigs  during  the  winter,  and 
mixed  with  it  die  manure  fh>m  three  horses  and 
one  cow.  This  was  applied  to  land  on  which  I 
planted  peas.  They  were  hoed  twice,  grew  well 
and  blossomed  finely,  but  soon  after  turned  yellow. 
To  ascertain  the  cause,  I  dug  into  the  rows  and 
saw  enough  40  satisfy  me  that  it  was  the  muck. 
To  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  I  tried  the  same 
experiment  the  next  year  with  the  same  reeolt. 
This  so  eflbctoally  convinced  me  of  the  worthleaa- 
ness  of  mack,  that  it  will  prob&bly  be  a  long  time 
before  I  shall  meddle  with  it  again. 

Ctrus  O.  Upham. 

Nttdham,  Ma$$^  AprU  16, 1870. 

BBXABX8.*The  diflbrent  results  of  experlmenti 
with  '*mack"  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fiMA  that  the  substances  to  which  that  term  Is 
applied  are  of  diflbrent  qualities.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  as  much  difference  in  ^'mucks**  aa  in 
Mtlt.  Because  vegetation  Ikils  in  one  soil,  are  all 
soils  to  be  condemned  ?  Because  oae  bed  of  mack 
poisons  the  roots  of  peas  is  it  certain  that  all  Unda 
will  do  the  same  ? 

BALLS  oir  TKB  ■oBxa.-^oowB  VOX  Bumn. 

I  have  a  herd  of  twelve  cows  and  wish  to  pot 
brass  balls  on  their  horns.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done  ?  I  have 
jrat  them  on  to  cattle  several  times,  bat  in  a  abort 
time  they  are  lost  in  the  pasture,  even  if  I  took 
pains  to  turn  them  tight  every  morning. 

Will  you  please  tell  me,  also,  which  breed  yoa 
consider  best  for  a  dairy,  when  butter  is  the  chief 
oMect— the  Aldemey  or  the  Ayrshires  ?       a.  b. 

Stlchtrtowit  JfoM.,  1870. 

BaMABxaw— Soften  the  horn  a  little  by  stidKJng 
upon  it  a  boiling  hot  potato,  or  by  some  other 
method.  When  the  horn  is  softened  a  little,  9ertm 
on  the  ball  and  turn  it  down  with  a  wrench.  There 
are  balls  with  threads,  and  six  square  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  made  tight.  We  believe  this  wonid 
be  suffldeat,  but  if  you  wish  for  ftirther  security, 
bore  a  hole  in  the  horn  and  put  a  small  senw 
through  the  hole  which  Is  provided  for  that  pnr> 
pose  in  the  baU. 

With  regard  to  cows  Ibr  butter,  if  we  advised  at 
all,  it  would  be  to  have  one  Jersey  cow  to  every 
five  of  the  Ayrshire,  or  any  other  breed.  The 
milk  of  the  Jersey  will  give  color  and  character 
to  the  cream  of  all  the  rest.  A  high  grade  of  the 
Jersey  with  the  Ayrshire,  would  make  fine  oows 
for  butter* 

P0TAT0B8. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  we  must  put  into 
the  ground  that  crop  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
necessities  of  llfo.  And  the  inqnlry  is  how  shall 
wa plant  toget  thagwatait  yiatd?  FeihH»a  jaa 
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or  flome  of  your  oomwpondenU  hj  ftctmd  eocperi- 
ment  can  tell  me  Uuroagh  your  yaliiAble  paper. 
From  we<5k  to  week,  I  long  fbr  the  day  to  come 
that  I  may  read  the  Bxtracte  and  Rq>lie8,  ftc, 
eontalned  In  thoee  oolnmnn.  My  method  has  been 
to  pnt  two  small  ones  or  one  targe  one  In  a  hill ; 
or  when  they  are  yery  large,  I  cat  them  and  make 
two  hiUfl  of  one  potato.  I  get  a  good  yield  by  so 
doing. 

Bvma.  XAXiKO. 

I  wonld  sqr  in  reply  to  Mr.  Qoodall  that  I  don't 
qnlte  agree  with  him  in  some  respects.  Ist.  I 
think  the  better  way  would  be  after  drawhig  the 
milk  to  strain  It  iDto  a  tin  can  and  stir  it  once  in 
five  or  ten  minnteSi  until  the  animal  heat  is  thor- 
oughly oat  of  it;  tben  pnt  it  into  pans  and  let  the 
cream  rise.  If  it  is  set  immediately  after  being 
drawn  fi^m  the  cow  the  cream  will  rise,  and  the 
gases  contained  in  the  milk  cannot  escape  through 
the  cream,— hence  poorer  batter.  2d.  If  he  heats 
his  cream  to  sixty  at  this  time  of  year  he  will 
need  ice  to  cool  it.  8d.  By  putttaig  water  into 
batter  it  cannot  be  worked  out  so  as  to  keep  the 
butter  sweet.  l.  j.  h. 

Cke$kir0,  Mam^  April  19, 1870. 

DI8P08INO  OF  THB  BTONBS. 

Though  in  some  sections  the  question,  how 
shall  we  get  rid  of  the  stones  ?  may  be  one  of  little 
importance,  there  are  many  farms,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  least,  where  large  unsightly  stone  heaps, 
accamulating  from  year  to  year,  sufficiently  testify 
that  the  proprietors  need  a  friendly  Jog.  While 
the  use  of  small  stones  for  underdrains  is  recom- 
mended by  some  farmers,  and  is  doubtless  advis- 
able ander  certain  circumstances,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  tile  drain  is  much  better. 

What  then  shall  ?ra  do  with  the  stones?  I 
should  say  put  them  where  they  will  do  good. 
Does  your  sled-path  cross  wet  places  which  do 
not  fkeeze  up  in  good  shape  until  winter  is  so  far 
advanced  that  the  best  time  for  sledding  is  over } 
A  few  loads  of  small  stones  in  those  wet  places 
would  be  yery  beneficial.  Or  does  the  road  cross 
a  ledgy  district  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  road 
that  is  not  sideling  ?  If  small  stones  are  at  hand 
they  may  be  made  to  do  good  serrice  in  squarlug 
ttp  the  path.  I>oes  your  main  farm-road  lie  across 
A  golf  or  a  narrow  yalley  ?  Ton  may  build  of 
large  or  small  stones  a  path  as  wide  and  high  as 
drcnmstacces  require,  coyering  it  of  course  with 
grayei,  and  it  will  benefit  yoa  in  three  ways  ^— Ist, 
Ey  getting  rid  of  the  stones;  2d,  by  bringing 
your  road  nearer  to  a  leyel ;  8d,  by  giying  you  a 
road  bed  always  hard  and  dry.  On  many  fkrms 
there  might  be  hundreds  of  loads  of  stones  used  to 
greet  adyaatage  in  this  way. 

Bat  if  a  farm  has  such  a  surface  that  these  sug- 
gestions do  not  apply,  surely  there  will  be  farm 
roads,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  these  will 
often  bo  oneomfbrtably  muddy  to  team  oyer.  In 
this  oase,  if  one  has  stones  to  get  rid  of,  he  may 
take  off  the  surtkce  soil  of  such  a  section  of  his 
road  as  is  conyenient  to  the  stones  and  most  needs 
repairing,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  fill  up 
the  trench  with  stones,  coyer  with  brush,  weeds 
or  shay  lags,  and  giye  it  a  good  coat  of  grayei. 
Thus  year  by  year,  he  will  be  building  a  first-rate 
flum  road.  L.  h.  o. 

New  HtmpMrej  Apriit  1870. 

vanmNO  vlooss  ibat  abs  or  oohstavt  van. 

Heretofbre  I  have  been  bothered  a  good  deal 
•boot  my  floor  drying  when  I  painted  it.  But  this 
year  I  tried  a  plan  that  I  can  recommend  to  the 
readers  of  the  Fabkbb.    Take  three-fourths  of  a 

poond  of  eominon  ghie»  dlsiolya  it  tn  onegallonof  I  or  early  fidl  is  as  good  a  season  as  any  to  trans- 
WMflu  water.   When  cool  take  ^n%  of  the  water  I  plant  strawberxias.   Irery  much  prefer  the  spring, 


I  and  add  enoiigfa  Freneh  yellow  to  make  it  the 
right  thickness  to  spread.  After  using  it  awhile 
yon  will  haye  to  thin  it  by  adding  some  of  the 
glue  water.  In  an  hour  after  painting  my  floor  it 
was  suiBeiently  hard  to  walk  on  with  slippers,  bnt 
rather  pale  and  would  wash  off.  The  next  day  I 
took  two  qnarts  of  boiled  oil  and  one  pint  of  Japan 
yamish  mixed,  and  oiled  the  floor  all  oyer,  which 
gaye  it  a  good  color,  and  so  firm  that  washing  does 
not  afllBct  it  at  all.  It  could  be  used  almost  imme- 
diately to  walk  on,  and  to  all  appej^rance  it  will 
wear  equal  to  any  paint.  We  put  on  one  coat  only. 
It  did  not  dry  as  quickly  oyer  old  paint,  as  where 
it  was  all  worn  off  k. 

Fairfax,  Vt.,  AprU,  1870. 

OTTLTZyATIOZr  07  KAPB  OE  OOLBSBBD. 

On  looking  oyer  some  old  numbers  of  the  Fab- 
MBB,  I  notice  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Judson  Thomp- 
son of  Morrisyille,  Yt.,  about  the  use  of  rape  for 
soilhig  cows.  I  find  that  the  paper  oontaining 
this  inquiry  was  printed  while  1  was  confined  to 
my  bed  tnr  typhoid  feyer  during  the  spring  of  last 
year,  and  I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  the  in- 
quiry before.  Perhaps  the  inquiry  was  suggested 
by  a  short  commendatory  notice  of  this  plant  that 
I  wrote  in  1868,  v  Monthly  Fabmee  for  that  year, 
page  967 )  As  I  haye  receiyed  letters  of  inquiry 
from  others.  I  will  answer  both  Mr.  Thompson 
and  others  through  yourt»lnmns. 

The  rape  or  coleseed  that  I  raise  is  a  forage 
plant,  with  numerous  roots,  which  run  deep,  and 
are  so  firm  as  to  try  the  strength  of  a  smart  man 
to  pull  up  a  plant.  Its  stalk  will  run  up  four  feet 
high  in  good  well  manured  soil,  with  leayes 
shaped  like  those  of  the  ruta  baga,  bnmchlng  off 
in  all  directions  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk.  I 
neyer  fed  cows  anything  they  seemed  lo  like  so 
well,  or  that  makes  so  good  butter.  It  stands 
firost  as  well  as  a  cabbage.  It  fills  the  gap  fhmi 
frost  to  hay  first  rate.  Cows  will  go  on  to  the  field 
after  hanrest  and  gnaw  stomps  of  it  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter  as  long  as  they  can  get 
hold  of  them.  I  think  I  shall  plant  cabbage  this 
season,  and  see  which  I  like  best.  Bapemast 
haye  rich  land.  The  right  kind  of  seed  is  a  little 
larger  than  ruta  baga,  and  black,— the  same  that 
is  fed  to  birds.  I  saw  it  first  recommended  in  the 
Boston  CuUivatar  by  Hon.  Leri  Bartlett,  some 
ten  or  twelye  years  since.  He  said  at  that  time 
no  man  need  let  his  cows  go  hungry  if  he  would 
plant  rape.    I  repeat,  it  must  haye  rich  land. 

Wstiboro;  Mast.,  April,  1870.      W.  S.  Obow. 

BOOKS  ON  7LOWBB8  AKD  SMALL  VBUIT  OVLTUBB. 

Will  yon  please  inform  me  through  your  paper 
the  best  work  on  small  fruit  and  flower  cnltMBe, 
or  where  I  can  get  the  best  and  most  informanin, 
and  oblige  one  wbo  wishes  to  learn  ?       Naomi. 

West  Dedham,  Matt.,  April  23, 1870. 

RxMABKS.  —  Breck's  Book  of  Flowers,  price 
91.75,  Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  91.50,  and 
Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture  are  the  best  that 
occur  to  oar  minds.  The  catalogues  of  the  seed 
sellers  fhmlsh  much  information  in  cheap  fbrm. 
Perhape  yoa  will  be  interested  in  the  proposed 
Horticultural  School  for  women,  noticed  in  the 
Fabmbb  of  April  80.  If  so^  correspond  with  any 
one  whoee  name  appears  in  the  adrertisement. 

TBABBVLAmiBO  STBAWBBBBIBt. 

Last  fUl  I  wrote  an  article,  in  which  I  disagreed 
with  those  who  say  that  the  latter  part  of  sammer 
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and  as  early  m  tbe  groond  can  be  worked,  be- 
cause. In  tbe  first  place,  allowing  tbat  tbe  plants 
baye  been  properl  j  protected  daring  tbe  winter  by 
a  covering,  these  plants  bave  rested  over  win- 
ter, and  in  the  spring  are  in  Jast  tbe  best  possible 
condition  tbat  they  can  be  in  to  bear  tbe  operation 
of  transplanting :  and,  in  tbe  second  place  tbat 
there  is  less  liability  horn  droughts  and  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  after  transplanting  than  in  the  fall. 
A^nffton,  Maaa,,  April  28, 1870.  h. 

eAlfFOBD  PBBMIUX  CORN. 

May  7th,  1869, 1  planted  one  quart  of  the  above 
com  on  warm  land,  well  dressed;  hoed  twice, 
iteni/f,— September  20,  Just  in  the  milk;  short, 
stout  growth ;  good  green  fodder  for  cows.  Obser- 
tMUiofi,— Too  Ute  for  latitude  44^  north. 

No,  Anson,  Mo,,  April  22, 1870.     Obo.  Flint. 


THD  CUBBAVT  WOBK. 

The  miller  that  deposits  the  ef^^  is  about 
the  sice  of  the  common  bee  miller,  with  broader 
wings,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  They  de- 
posit their  eggs  about  the  10th  to  the  15th  of 
June,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  gener- 
ally on  the  new  suckers,  and  dose  to  the 
ground.  The  eggs  are  white,  and  glued  to  the 
stem  and  branch  stems  of  the  leaf,^  in  a  row, 
the  ends  nearly  touching — ^there  being  some- 
times one  hundred  on  a  single  lea£^  They 
hatch  in  three  or  four  days,  the  young  worm 
crawling  from  the  stem  to  the  thin  part  of  the 
leaf,  where  it  at  once  begins  its  work  of  devas- 
tation, being  invariably  blessed  with  a  raven- 
ous appetite.  The  first  indications  of  their 
presence  will  be  seen  in  the  leaf  in  which  they 
were  hatched^  being  pierced  with  holes  about 
the  size  of  a  pin  head,  each  worm  making  a 
separate  hole.  They  continue  to  gnaw  round 
and  round  until  the  several  holes  meet,  and 
the  leaf  is  entirely  consumed,  when  they  all 
emigrate  in  a  body  to  the  leaf  above,  which 
soon  disappears,  and  so  on,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  withered  stems  behind  them.  After 
following  up  to  the  top  of  the  sprout  they 
started  on,  they  then  separate,  and  go  off  on 
to  different  branches  of  the  bush.  They  live 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  on  the  bush, 
when  they  faM  to  the  ground,  change  to  tbe 
cl^sslis  form,  work  themselves  into  the 
ground,  and  there  remain  until  about  the  fir^t 
of  next  June,  when  they  reappear  in  the  form 
of  a  perfect  miller,  to  repeat  the  operation  of 
the  year  before. 

My  method  of  fighting  these  plaeues  is  as 
follows : — Keep  close  watch  of  tbe  bushes  af- 
ter Ihey  are  fully  leaved  out,  ezanuning  very 
closely  the  lower  leaves  on  the  new  shoots, 
and  as  soon  as  you  see  one  that  ia  perforated 
with  small  holes,  pick  it  and  drop  it  into  an 
old  pail,  and  so  go  over  all  the  bushes  caro^ 
fully  every  other  da^,  as  long  as  the  worms 
continue  to  hatch,  whidi  will  be  about  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  burning  the  leaves  plucked. 
Be  sure  and  pick*  each  time  going  over  the 
bush,  every  leaf  gnawed  by  the  worms.  I  have 
about  seventy-five  as  fine  bushes  as  you  oflen 
•ee,  while  moat  of  the  cuirent  bushes  in  this 


vicinity  are  entirely  destroyed.  I  have  had  to 
be  vigilant  and  persevering,  but  I  have  con- 
quered so  far,  which  is  some  satisfaction,  and 
have  all  the  nice  currants  I  want  to  use. — 
James  M.  Warder,  BloamingdaU,  N.  T.,  tii 
PlaUsburg  Bepubliean. 


Rabies'    &tfwdhmnt. 


TO-MOBBOW. 


BT  OBABLSS  BWAOi, 


Let  to-morrow  tske  oar«  of  to-morrow. 

Leave  things  of  the  ftirore  to  S^. 
WhmVB  the  lue  to  antiolpate  eorrow  r 

Life'*  troablee  oome  never  too  lale. 
If  to  hope  overmuch  be  ar  error. 

Tie  one  that  the  wiM  have  preinrred 
And  how  ofcen  have  hearta  been  In  terror 

Of  evila  that^never  ooeonred. 

Let  to-morrow  take  care  of  to-morrow, 

Permtt  Dot  aaapidon  ana  eare. 
With  invifeible  bondi  to  eoebaln  thee— 

Bat  bear  what  Ood  glvea  thee  to  bear. 
By  Hie  spirit  supported  and  gladdened, 

Be  ne't.r  by  forebodings  deterred ; 
But  think  how  ofk  hearis  have  beim  saddened 

By  fears  of  what— never  ooonnred. 

Let  to-morrow  take  eare  of  to-morrow. 
Short  and  dark  thoagh  onr  life  may  i^pear, 

We  may  make  it  still  diorter  by  sorrow. 
Still  darker  hy  foUy  and  iftar. 

Half  onr  troables  are  half  onr  Invention; 
And  how -often,  from  blessings  oonff>rnd. 

Have  we  shmnk  in  the  wild  apprehenaioa 
evils  that  never  ooenrred. 


Of 


I^orthe  New  England  Farmer, 

JUJBTIB  ABD  B08EB. 

We  head  onr  article  on  gardening  for  ths 
month  with  terms  which  seem  to  us  nearly  sy* 
nonymotts.    The  month  and  the  Queen  of  Flow- 
ers are  most  intimately  associated  In  onr  mind, 
for  the  rose  is  now  in  its  fbllest  glory,  and  rendeis 
the  lowliest  cottage  a  bower  of  beauty.    Sinos 
creation  dawned,  its  praises  have  been  sung.   Sol- 
omon chronicles  its  loveliness.    Yenns  claimed  it 
as  her  flower.    In  tbe  palmy  days  of  Athenian  rs- 
iinement  and  Roman  luxury,  tbe  rose  was  pr»> 
eminent  among  flowers.   Altars  were  decked  with 
its  sweet  petals;  priests  were  crowned  with  its 
garlands;  and  the  milk  white  bull  that  bled  hi 
honor  of  Jupiter  was  adorned  with  its  buds  and 
blossoms.    Enormous  sums  were  expended  upon 
these  fragrant  flowers  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.    Snetonins  informs  us  that  Nero  paid 
four  million  sesterces  (S150,000)  on  roses  for  one 
entertainment  1    The  supper  tables  were  covered 
an  inch  in  depth  with  the  leaves  of  the  flower,  ths 
apartments,  porticoes  and  court  yards  were  strewn 
with  blossoms.    The  rose  was  dedicated  tO/Hsr- 
pocrates,  the  god  of  silence,   and  the  peculiar 
phrase  ''awft-rosa**  is  said  to  have  originated  from 
this,   Nero's  fondness  for  the  flower  may  have 
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•riflenflroDi  this  knowledge.  Hii  dligreceftil  orgle« 
would  tbni  be  iiiiflpoken  of.  Sappho  wrote,  *If 
2eii8  had  willed  to  set  a  king  oyer  flowers,  the 
rose  woold  hare  claimed  that  distinction.  It  Is 
the  ornament  of  the  earth,  the  glory  of  the  plants, 
the  eye  of  the  flowers,  and  the  blnsh  of  the 
meadow.** 

How  replete  with  all  that  Is  lorely,  rich  and  rare 
are  the  spi<7,  old  fiuhioned  Damask  roses,  the 
thomless  and  the  white  Unique !  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  new  yarleties  are  now  oflfered  by  the 
florista,  but  the  rosee  of  our  childhood  are  the 
deareat  to  our  heart.  The  LamarquB  is  one  of  the 
most  beantlftil  climbing  roses,  and  In  a  southern 
dimale  produces  a  fine  eiSBCt.  We  shall  nerer  for- 
get one  we  saw  growing  In  Washington's  garden 
aft  Mount  Yemon.  It  was  twenty  ftet  high,  and 
we  counted  over  three  hundred  buds  and  blossoms 
of  a  deUcions  fragrance  and  creamy  hue  to  which 
no  other  rose  can  attain.  Hybrid  perpetuals  con- 
stitute a  class  of  great  number  and  yarlety.  The 
French  and  English  gardeners  have  paid  special 
attention  to  the  production  of  new  yarleties.  They 
are  found  in  all  colors  and  shades,  from  nearly 
black  into  crimson  blnsh  and  pure  white.  Coy- 
ered  with  sods  they  will  surylye  our  seyerest  win- 
ters, eyen  within  the  shadow  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton's snow  capped  head.  Oen*lJaequeminot  is  of 
the  richest  crimson  scarlet,  no  garden  rose  equals 
its  coloring  or  the  beauty  of  Its  buds.  It  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  smallest  collection.  Mad.  PlanHer 
Is  of  the  purest  white,  and  takes  the  ih>nt  rank  of 
white  roses.  R§ine  lyAsngleUrf  is  a  loyely  bright 
rose  BorcHMMPrMNw^arichpink.  Triumphs  d^r 
BaqforiHon  is  a  brilliant  crimson  red.  Fifty  cent 
currency  will  purchase  any  one  of  these  peerless 
flowers.  9^.60  will  glye  you  one  dozen  of  the  ya- 
rietles  of  this  most  desirable  class.  Bourbon  and 
Bengal  roses  are  hardy  and  In  constant  bloom, 
but  they  do  not  possess  the  fragrance  of  other 
species.  HermoaOj  Lum»  PMUippe,  Malmaiion  and 
Bourbon  Qu^en  are  well  known  yarleties  and  need 
no  recommendation.  Tea  roses  are  much  culti- 
yated  for  their  rare  fragrance  and  delicacy  of  col- 
oring. They  are  not  as  hardy  as  those  we  haye 
mentioned.  In  many  parts  of  New  England  they 
must  be  wintered  In  the  parlor  or  »cellar.  habeOa 
SpnaUt  Marthal  NeU^  Saffhmo  and  La  Paetole  are 
of  a  canary  or  orange  yellow.  Their  buds  are 
yery  beautiful,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  roses  and 
the  fragrance  of  Mar»Kal  NM  baffles  description. 
Madmns  MargoUm  Is  yery  loyely  indeed,— all 
the  roses  of  this  class  are  most  desirable.  The 
moss  roses— loyellest  of  all  the  rose  tribe— haye 
greatly  increased  in  beauty  In  the  last  ten  years. 
Baphatl  is  a  loyely  blush ;  Bitgmke  Chdmoiueau  Is 
a  yery  mosey,  and  of  a  rich  cfaeny-ylolettint; 
Madame  Edward  Ory  \b  of  large  size  and  of  a  deep 
rosy  hue.  Moss  roses  of  yellow  crimson,  blush, 
white  and  pink  hues  are  all  most  beantlAil,  and 
some  of  them  should  be  found  in  eyery  garden. 
Their  culture  is  simple,  and  their  proftisebuds  and 
hloisomi  richly  repay  the  oUttrator.   They  de- 


light hi  adayey  soil,  andashoyelfhlofclay  dug 
about  their  roots  will  greatly  increase  their 
growth.  Superphosphate  of  lime  Is  an  excellent 
fertUlaer  for  them.  Dig  about  them  two  large  Iron 
spoonftils  eyery  month  during  the  summer,  and 
Dotlce  its  efflscts— but  take  care  not  to  touch  the 
main  stalk  with  the  dugutUng  black  powder. 

Boses  will  grow  and  bloom  in  common  garden 
soil,  yet  no  plant  will  flourish  ylgorously  unless 
glyen  a  congenial  soil.  The  most  desirable  com- 
post is  well  rotted  manure  and  leaf  mould  mixed 
with  good  garden  loam  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand- 
enough  at  least  to  preyent  the  ground  from  crack- 
ing during  the  heat  of  summer.  Wet,  boggy  soil 
Is  not  calculated  for  its  wants,  but  it  is  well  to 
mulch  the  roots  with  barnyard  litter  in  July  and 
August.  The  amateur  often  flUls  to  grow  roses  in 
perfection  because  he  hesitates  to  use  the  knife 
freely— cannot  endure  to  cut  away  the  fldr  growth 
of  a  preylous  summer,  yet  it  is  yeiy  needfal  to  do 
this,  if  a  liberal  supply  of  flowers  is  desired.  The 
buds  are  produced  on  the  new  wood  which  should 
be  well  cut  back  eyeiy  spring,  and  as  the  shoots 
come  forth,  all  weaklings  should  be  rubbed  off  as 
they  weaken  the  blooming  shoots.  Use  the  knife 
without  fear  of  injuring  the  plant— often  the  finest 
roses  are  produced  from  new  shoots  started  at  the 
roots.  The  best  compost  for  potted  roses  is  one» 
third  each  of  stiff  clay,  sand  and  decayed  black 
manure.  In  this  mixture  they  will  blossom  finely 
and  make  yigorous  growth.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  In  this  month— taking  care  to 
cut  the  slip  partly  of  old  growth,  and  partly  of 
new.  They  will  strike  root  In  a  saucer  of  sand 
more  quickly  than  in  a  pot  of  earth.  Fill  a  shal- 
low dish  with  conuoon  scouring  sand,  wet  It  thor- 
oughly and  insert  the  cutting  with  a  bud  at  the 
base.  In  two  or  three  weeks  tiny  leayes  will  ap- 
pear. Then  transplant  into  rich  soil ;  place  In  a 
cool,  shady  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  give 
all  the  light  and  air  possible.  Peter  Henderson 
recommends  this  saucer  mode  of  propagation  for 
all  succulent  cuttings— geraniums,  fuchsias,  carna- 
tions, yerbenas,  &c  Cuttings  of  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Bourbon,  Bengal,  RemonUtnt  and  Moae  Botee  can 
easily  be  propagated  by  this  process,  and  by  nl^t 
year  will  make  fine  plants. 

After  our  roses  haye  blossomed  fteely,  if  the 
weak,  unhealthy  shoots  are  cut  off,  and  eyen  a  few 
strong  ones  If  tiie  branches  are  crowded,  the  au- 
tumn blossoms  will  be  finer,  and  we  can  find  plenty 
of  friends  willing  to  take  the  cuttings.  Of  late 
years  the  roee-bug  and  slug  haye  greatly  injaied 
the  roses  in  eyery  section  of  the  country ;  but  last 
June  we  saw  the  rarest  roses  possessing  the  green- 
eft  foliage,  untouched  by  slug  or  bug,  and  their 
fldr  possessor  informed  us  that  they  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  wash  made  of  ten  gallons  of  warm 
water,  one  pint  of  common  soft  soap,  and  half  a 
pint  of  salt ;  syringe  the  roses  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  the  mixture,  late  in  May  and  until  the 
middle  of  June,  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  no 
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bog  OT  worm  vUI  dare  melon  tlwiii.  TIili  matt 
lovelj  TOM  guden  trMMUie"FoaqnMHDaM"ln 
PliOabariC,  New  York,  and  wu  raost  exqalilHlf 
■mueedl  Whale  oil  Boap  (a  bonibly  nneUlng 
oompoand)  vlU  not  alwajg  drive  awa;  tbeee  dia- 
gatUag  maiaadera.  Slacked  lime  icadered  in  fine 
powder  ojti  the  lea*M  while  JH  wet  with  dew  hu 
pioved  an  efflcacloai  remedy  In  maii7  initancei.  A 
tbomigb  sprlnklliig  of  It  aronnd  the  nwte  of  the 
Toee-bosbei  will  often  destroy  the  wonoi.  Lime 
and  lalt  are  both  obDOxIont  to  Buch  vermlD,  and  at 
tbey  eutlrelr  ralnoarroaei.ltlBwellforiutoaTall 
oonelvei  of  Ibelr  dlillke,  and  wage  war  agalaat 
thedel«etablepe«ti.  The  time  will  not  ontr  kill 
tbem,  bat  will  fertUixe  the  toeea.  In  tome  parte 
of  Saire?  and  Kent,  wbote  fleld*  of  roeea  are  grown 
fbr  the  muinfactore  of  rose-water.  The  Frorence, 
Scotcb  Bod  Damaik  rosei  are  planted  R>r  thli  pur- 
poee.  Onr  Sontbem  Btatoi  wonld  find  their  cnl- 
tnre  TtTj  remnneratlTe,  u  the  perftame  always 
Onds  a  ready  sale.  Bis  pounds'  weight  of  petals 
will  produce  one  gallon  of  rose-water,  bat  It  takes 
ten  tbonsand  roses  to  produce  one  bondred  and 
elghtj  drops  of  otto  of  roees,  whl<:li  la  nsTir  sold 
pnre  bat  always  mixed  with  s«ndal-wood  or  oUre 

Tlie Moors  ofAodalasfa  were  renowned  fbr  their 
roses,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  ancceeded 
In  creating  them  of  a  rith  Hut  eeior,  bat  had  mch 
B  "tMMtty"  erer  been  propagated  It  wonld  not  bare 
been  nil^red  to  die  ont. 

I'BoHB  ■»  of  royal  blrlh, 
LoreUest  DonarelM  of  tb*  wHb  I 
KM  tlw  Tsalnu  of  flowgn  ■lone, 
Bnl  hamao  heart*  tbelr  Htplr*  own. 
Haril  what  fiDWera  tb«  maMoi^  hmd 
eatbm  fcr  boT  bridal  bud  i 
Wkat  Ibe  ■wealHl  taflaeniw  ibed 
Bomid  lb*  iraMfal  mSanr'i  b*d : 
What  with  bcUHl  Uflit  lUuH, 
Tb*  (ilef  and  darknssi  of  lb*  tcmb." 


Buck  Wtixvr  Foubh.— Take  aapbaltnH, 
pulverJM  it.  pUoe  it  in  ■  ju  or  bottle,  poor 
over  it  ibont  twice  its  balk  of  tan>eDtiae  at 
beuole,  put  it  in  a  warm  piaoe,  and  ahake  it 
from  time  to  time.  When  diMolTed,  atrain 
it,  and  apply  it  to  tlie  wood  with  a  cloth  or 
stiff  brash.  If  it  sboold  make  too  dark  a 
stain,  thin  it  witli  tarpentioe  or  ttenmle. 
This  will  dry  in  a  few  bonrs. 

II  it  is  desiTed  to  bring  out  Ae  gram  atill 
ntore,  apply  a  miztaie  of  >wited  oQ  and  tai~ 
pentine ;  this  is  better  than  oil  aleoe.  Pot  no 
oil  with  the  aapbaltom  ffliztore,  as  it  will  dry 
very  slowly.  When  the  oil  isdiy,  the  wood 
can  be  polished  with  the  following :  Sbellae 
varnish,  of  tlM  nsoal  cODNStencT,  t*o  pule ; 
boiled  oil,  one  part.  Shake  it  well  befbn 
aaiDK.  Apply  it  lo  Ibe  wood  by  pottiiv  a  few 
drops  on  a  cloth  and  rubbing  briaklT  on  Ibe 
wood  for  a  few  moments.  This  polish  makM 
well  on  old  Tamished  fnniitare.— CAemtMl 


.  'ill  geDeraily  commuiiicate  a  disaereeabte 
taste  to  anything  that  is  put  into  it.  To  pr»- 
went  this  inconvenience,  scold  the  yeiael  wdl 
with  boiling  water,  lettjng  the  water  remain 
in  it  until  cold ;  then  dbsolye  some  peailadi 
or  Boda  in  lukewarm  water,  adding  a  little 
lime  to  it ;  wash  the  inside  of  the  veesel  well 
with  this  solution.  Afterwards  scald  it  well 
with  hot  water,  and  rinse  with  eold  water  be- 
fore yon  oie  it.  Ibe  reason  for  this  is.  tfaa 
ready  combination  of  resinons  matter  wiA 
>  form  ootDpooDds  soluble  in  aloohoL 


I  AM  gc»n^ 
as  the  laay  saui 


alkalies 


^  to  dmw  tins  bean  into  a  knot, 
said  at  the  bymenial  altar. 
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~WU1*  cUIMTlni  <•«  the  gToun 
Aa,  iprlBklad  oftir  tb«  w1tIi(ilDS(aau», 

Thalr  DuilitDrA  *>*'^"^*  In  sweet  perfomea  j 
And  hui  the  twsll*  MUDd  bli  hoin : 

And  bMi  Oh  il^lvk  whljttlD|  nl(h, 
BpniDi  rrooi  bla  b«d  ot  tutted  oonii 

A  b^Ung  Dilulnl  In  the  ik;.— JUIb  C^nre. 

CST  u  we  her- 
alded in  the 
month  of  June, 
ud  declared 
we  had  never 
teen  such  beaa- 
tiei  in  Natura, 


realised     intA 


I  latioDi  before, 
i  do  wenowweI- 
|  come  JnLT, — 
hJalf!  the 
I  month  of  the 
I  earlj  harreato, 
I  when  golden 
^  graina  and  ;el- 
"  low  frnita  beg^n 
to  diop  into 
_^_  the  lap  of  the 

,  to  fulfil  the  proniiMi  of  May 
and  Jnne. 

The  world  arotmd  oi  now  aHnmea  a  chaiao- 
tei^^«  Jul;  character — ao  nnlike  an;  of  I'ti  fel- 
lowi  that  it  icarcel;  aeemi  to  belong  to  the 
MOM  funily.    Not  onl;  an  the  aighti,  the 


external  sapectt  of  natnre,  greati;  changed, 
bat  the  loundt,  alio,  are  peculiar  to  the  leason. 
Kine  ceate  to  low,  the  meadow  lark  whia* 
tlea  from  the  topmoit  bongh  of  the  old  apple 
tree,  or  some  toft  of  tall  gnu*  near  his  brood- 
ing mate ;  the  martini  and  twallowa  ikim  the 
air,  snatch  np  nnwar;  insects  who  are  on  the 
wing,  and  conrej  them  to  their  clamoroos 
;oing  who  receive  them  with  open  months 
and  thankful  tones.  Now  "the  beetle  sonnds 
his  horn/'  and  the  brooding  bittern  "booms" 
to  her  mate  as  he  soars  in  circles  a  thonsand 
feet  above,  as  a  signal  to  her  locality  among 
the  rushes  of  the  swamp. 

Now  rain*  are  less  frequent,  the  duit  flies ; 
the  plants  wither,  when  we  '  'have  one  of  those 
days  which  make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  as, 
and  force  as  to  seek  shelter  in  the  open  air, 
which  is  hotter;  when  the  interior  of  the 
blacksmith's  shop  looks  awful ;  when  the  birds 
sit  open-monthed  upon  the  trees ;  when  pe- 
destrians along  dnity  roads  quarrel  with  their 
coats,  and  women  go  about  their  work  gown- 
less,  and  the  weeping-willow  dips  its  green 
fingers  into  the  clear  cool  water." 

Such  are  nuld  and  lovely  aspects  of  nature, 
niat  they  generally  rule  the  year  in  oat  cli- 
mate, forms  one  of  our  greatest  blessings. 
We  are  fortnnately  exempt  from  those  sadden 
and  terrible  manifestctions  of  God's  power  in 
the  earthqnake,  the  tornado,  the  sirocco  of 
Italy,  or  the  awTnl  rimoom  of  Arabia  and 
Syria. 
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Here,  we  are  blest  with  gradual  changea  of 
the  Beasons,  instead  of  searchiog  droughts  and 
drenching  raine,  as  described  by  Mr.  D.  War- 
ren, in  his  work  on  British  India.  "A  suffo- 
cating calm/^  he  sajs,  "which  prevails  partic- 
ularly about  the  end  of  the  great  heats,  pre- 
cedes the  setting  in  of  the  southern  monsoon. 
With  the  end  of  May  come  on  the  first  storms, 
which  are  brief,  but  of  extreme  yiolenoe. 
Thunder  is  heard  in  the  distance  at  intervals ; 
the  sun  sets  in  a  bed  of  clouds,  and  every 
evening,  the  lightnings  iUuminate  all  points  of 
the  horizon.  The  rain  falls  for  half  an  hour, 
in  torrents ;  after  a  few  days  it  lasts  longer, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  June  it  rules  the 
entire  day,  for  when  it  is  not  actually  raining, 
the  sky  is  at  least  covered  with  a  dense  and 
tereatening  curtain  of  clouds.  It  rains  some- 
times, particularly  in  July,  for  thirty  or  forty 
hours  consecutively,  and  dien  not  in  fine  lines, 
broken  and  almost  imperceptible,  as  in  our 
climates,  but  in  straight  parallel  streaks,  and 
Jfrequently  like  a  sheet  of  water  coming  down 
aU  at  once  with  the  fuiy  and  impetuosity  of  a 
caf^vade. 

<*.The  miserable  clay  huts  of  the  natives  be- 
come thoroughly  soaked  under  this  continued 
avalanche ;  their  roofs  fall  in  and  bury  them, 
or,  at  all  events,  escaping  that  easier  fate, 
they  find  ^themselves  exposed  to  all  the  rigors 
of  the  open  air,  and  perish  in  great  numbers. 
This  IB  the  period  of  wide-spread  distress, 
which  does  not  q>are  even  the  nabob  and  the 
conqueror ;  and  the  very  reptSes,  those  of  the 
jBOst  hateful  species,  like  the  rest,  inundated 
IB  their  holes,  dart  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  seek  an  asylum  among  the  dwellings  of 
men.  Numerous  varieties  of  snakes,  centi- 
pedes, and  scorpions  climb  your  stairs,  invade 
your  houses,  and  glide  into  every  room.  It 
is  impossible  to  take  a  step  in  one^s  bed-cham- 
ber at  night,  without  a  light,  unless  one  is  pre- 
pared to  run  the  risik  of  a  sting  that  may  prove 
fatal.  The  utmost  distrust  must  be  felt  of 
every  thing  that  one  touches ;  a  cruel  bite  may 
kill  you  from  the  inside  of  a  boot  or  a  sleeve. 
For  some  time  you  lead  a  life  of  continual 
alarm  and  disgusting  contacts.^' 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  globe's  surface 
where  rain  is  almost  unknown.  This  is  the 
case  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  in  a  large  part  of 
Australia,  where  the  tsees  are  obliged  to  ar- 
range their  leaves  in  the  same  line  as  the  rays 


of  the  sun,  since,  if  they  were  in  the  natural 
position,  they  would  be  too  quickly  dried  np. 
The  Desert  of  Sahara,  is  denied  rain  entirely, 
and  from  the  immense  plains  of  Africa  there 
rises  only  a  column  of  burning  air,  while  not 
a  drop  of  dew  falls  to  moisten  the  pardied 
surface  or  to  develop  vegetation. 

Lacking  all  experience  in  these  terrible  op- 
erations in  nature,  we  can  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  inconveniences,  fears  and 
even  destruction  of  life  and  property,  whicii 
they  cause.  Let  us  contrast  them  with  oar 
more  equable  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
dryness  and  moisture,--with  our  matchleas 
July  mornings  and  sunset  hours. 

"Wh«ii  4»j  ber  farewell  beam  delays. 
Amid  tbe  opening  elonde  of  even, 
And  we  ean  almost  think  we  gaia 
Thro'  opening  vietaa  into  heaven,"— 

let  US  indulge  more  frequently  in  these  ooii*- 
trasts,  and  we  shall  complain  less  of  JvHyr 
droughts  or  July  drenchings  than  we  have 
heretofore. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  New  England  climate 
is  more  favorable  to  health  and  longevity,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  of  this  life» 
and  for  preparation  for  another  and  better 
life,  than  any  we  have  read  of  or  experienced. 
Its  changes  are  sometimes  sudden  and  severe, 
but  of  a  temporary  character,  and  we  are  able 
to  protect  ourselves  against  than  by  our  in- 
dustry and  skill. 


TBAINIVQ  THB  TOMATO. 

In  visiting  the  grounds  of  the  late  Mr.  Tn- 
dor  at  Nahant,  several  years  ago,  we  noticed 
that  he  was  cultivatmg  a  good  many  tomatoes, 
and  was  experimenting  in  order  to  leaiii  the 
best  modes  of  doing  so. 

The  plan  which  he  found  the  easieBt  aad 
best,  upon  the  whole,  was,  to  plant  the  seed 
in  drills  and  place  a  rail  each  side  of  the  plants 
upon  stakes  standing  something  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  V, — ^that  is,  slanting  oat  at  the 
top.  Care  was  taken  not  to  have  the  planfci 
stand  so  thick  as  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  to  tie  the  leading  stems  to  the  rails  as 
they  grew  long  enough.  In  this  way  the  vines 
would  rest  upon  and  hang  over  the  rails,  and 
keep  them  up  in  the  sun  and  air,  as  well  as 
keeping  the  fruit  firom  the  gronnd.  The 
vines  looked  as  though  they  would  well  pi^ 
for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  In  addi* 
tion,  some  persons  pinch  off  the  top  of  the 
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▼ine  as  soon  as  it  has  fruited,  one  joint  above 
tlM  frait,  leaving  the  leaf  entire.  Then  allow 
the  main  shoot  to  go  on  again  until  it  has 
blossomed  and  set  another  bunch  of  fruit, 
then  pinch  out  as  before.  All  the  laterals 
which  grow  on  the  main  branches  down  to  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  are  cut  out  as  often  as 
they  are  produced,  but  leaving  the  leaves  en- 
tire. A  person  who  has  practiced  this  mode 
says,  "it  is  astonishing  what  immense  clusters 
of  fine,  large  tomatoes  may  be  produced  in 
this  way.*^  When  planted  in  a  favorable  sit- 
uation, they  will  ripen  at  least  as  early  as 
those  grown  in  any  other  way  out  of  doors,  and 
frequently  three  days  or  a  week  earlier. 

Another  mode  is  to  nail  bits  of  lath  across 
from  stakes  in  a  square  form,  and  drive  the 
eads  of  the  stakes  into  the  gromd  immediately 
over  the  hill  of  plants.  The  stakes  may  be 
four,  five  or  six  feet  long,  in  a  rich  soil,  the 
vines  will  reach  the  top  of  the  longest.  We 
have  raised  them  in  this  way  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  perfection.  If  the  vines  lie  upon 
hay,  straw,  or  brush  wood,  the  fruit  will  ripen 
better  and  be  kept  cleaner,  than  if  lymg  upon 
the  ground. 


arrived  at  the  followlDg  oonclusions :— In  the  Fall 
the  curculio  seeks  a  warm  and  safe  shelter  to  hi- 
bernate. This  is  either  the  ground,  or  loaves, 
stumps,  logs,  old  fences,  woods,  and  oiber  conge- 
nial places  of  concealment.  The  first  warm  day  In 
spring  that  starts  vegetable  life  calls  the  curculio 
forth  and  it  proceeds  to  its  fsedlng  and  breedlDg 
ground.  Last  year  when  bugging  he  discovered 
that  all  the  curcollos  dropped  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  on  examlijation 
found  the  little  Turk  sheltered  on  the  trunk  and 
in  holes  near  the  base  and  under  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal limbs. 

Hence  the  idea  of  the  above  described  traps  was 
suggested  to  his  mind. 

Many  instances  of  the  rapidity  with  whidi  curcn- 
lios  have  been  destroyed  by  this  process  are  given. 
Mr.  BansoB,  In  fbnr  hours,  destroyed  2109,  by  ac- 
tual count;  Hon.  John  Whittlesey  killed  2715,  in 
one  ds^,  and  on  the  following  digr  1666  In  four 
hours.  By  means  of  these  traps,  it  is  asserted 
that  more  curcuUos  may  be  destroyed  by  a  single 
person,  in  a  few  hours,  than  has  ever  been  done 
by  three  men  with  the  old  fashioned  sheets  in  a 
week. 

Now  is  the  time  to  try  the  "Bansom  traps," 
which  will  certainly  be  of  immense  value  to  all 
who  have  fruit  trees,  If  the  process  proves  as  effi- 
cient in  other  hands  as  It  is  represented  to  in  be 
those  of  our  Michigan  friends. 


THB  CUBCUZiIO. 
On  aaotiier  page  we  publish  an  Interesthig  com- 
munication from  a  gentleman  in  the  fruit  region 
of  Michigan.  From  an  article  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  8t.  Joseph  Horticultural  Sodety 
and  published  in  the  St.  Joseph  Herald,  it  appears 
that  the  enterprising  and  industrious  frait  raisers 
spoken  of  by  our  correspondent,  have  discovered  a 
new  process  of  destroying  the  curculio,  wMeh 
greatly  encourages  the  hope  that  at  last  the  means 
of  a  snocessflil  warfare  with  this  enemy  of  the 
fruit  growers  have  been  developed.  The  following 
description  of  the  process,  devised  by  Mr.  William 
B.  Ransom,  and  now  practiced  by  him  and  his 
neighbors,  is  given  :~~ 

Put  the  orchard  in  the  best  order;  level  down 
the  soil  about  the  root  of  every  tree,  and  smooth  a 
circle  for  a  diameter  of  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  tree  as  a  center.  Have  the  ground  very  clean 
around  the  base  of  the  tree.  Do  not  leave  a  single 
hole  next  the  tree.  Leave  no  place  where  the 
curculio  can  hide  except  under  the  shelter  yon 
provide.  Now  lay  close  to  the  tree,  and  close  to 
the  groond,  about  four  pieces  to  a  tree,  either  chip, 
or  bark,  or  board,  or  lath,  or  rag,  or  corn-cob,  or 
old  leather,  or  anything  for  a  covert. 

The  curculios  will  conceal  themselves  under 
this  shelter  and  may  be  destroyed  by  the  thou- 
sands. Go  around  every  day,  turn  over  each  chip 
and  kill  every  curculio.  They  will  generally  ad- 
htre  to  the  chip,  but  may  often  be  found  on  the 
ground  under  the  chip. 

Mr.  Baasom  has  closely  studied  the  habits  of 
this  destructive  Insea  for  fourteen  years,  and  has 


WAIJiA  WAIiIiA  VABM3BB. 

The  first  number  of  a  four-page  or  quarto  paper, 
half  the  siae  of  the  Nxw  Enqlakd  Farmbb. 
has  been  received.  It  is  published  at  Walla 
Walla,  WashiDgton  Territory,  by  A.  H.  Simmons, 
weekly,  at  $2.60  a  year.  Washington  Territory 
comprises  an  area  of  68,000  miles,— some  3000 
more  than  all  New  England.  This  is  equal  to  43,- 
620,000  acres ;  of  which,  the  WaUa  WaUa  Farmer 
says,  about  20,000,000  acres  are  prairie,  and  about 
the  same  quantity  timber,  the  remainder  moun- 
tains. It  is  estimated  that  about  6,000,000  acres  of 
the  timbered  lands  are  susceptible  of  cnltivatioB, 
the  remainder  comparatively  worthless  after  the 
timber  is  removed.  The  Cascade  range  of  Moun- 
tains divides  the  Territory  into  two  uneqaal  parts 
—eastern  and  western— diifering  widely  in  topo- 
graphy, soil,  climate,  and  productions. 

The  western  portion  is  densely  timbered  with  fir, 
cedar,  oak,  &c.,  with  an  occasional  small  prairie, 
soil  varied,  river  bottom*  sandy  mould  with  clay 
sub-soil;  high  prairies ^e  gravelly  or  light  sand. 
Its  climate  is  hnmid^  bat  remarkably  healthy. 

Bastem  Washington  may  be  descitbed  as  a  vast 
roUing  plain,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  rivers 
and  creek8,»the  principal  of  which  is  the  Colum- 
bia, having  for  its  tributaries  la  this  Territory,  the 
Snake,  Spokane,  Walla  Walla,  Wlnaehee,  Okin»- 
kane,  Takima  and  Clickitat.  The  soil  is  uniform, 
a  rich  sandy  loam,  producing  a  thick,  heaw  mat 
ofboMigiMS.   On  all  the  streams  is  found  HHwa' 
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or  less  timber,  bat  the  mountains  have  to  supply 
the  lamber,  rails,  &c  For  climate,  safelj  can 
eastern  Washington  challenge  the  world.  A  diy, 
clear  sky  with  an  atmosphere  balmy  and  so  pure 
that  otijects  miles  distant  seem  to  be  bat  a  few 
hundred  yards.  Prolific  in  wheat,  com,  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye  and  buckwheat ;  in  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes  and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Cat- 
tle, on  the  bunch  grass,  without  other  foed,  remain 
ikt  the  year  round.  Health  is  such  the,  doctors 
complain  of  their  pockets. 

Walla  Walla,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Territory,  latitude  46,  is  thirty  miles  from  the  nay- 
igable  waters  of  the  Columbia,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  from  Portland,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  from  Salem. 


k  C.  Cox,  Secretary,  gives  notice  that  an  as- 
sociation has  been  formed  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
for  the  settlement  of  goremment  lands  in  Kansas 
under  the  Homestead  Law. 

—The  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  has  a  new 
article  of  freight  in  manure,  which  is  brought  from 
the  stock  yards  at  Albany  to  enrieh  the  tobacco 
fields  on  the  Connecticut  river. 

—Horses  have  been  sold  from  Middlebury,  Yt., 
for  the  foreign  market  this  Spring  to  the  value  of 
more  than  $20,000,  and  horse  dealers  call  it  a  dull 
season  at  that.  One  was  sold  last  week  for  #3000 
and  taken  to  New  York  fbr  a  carriage  horse. 

•—A  man  died  lately  in  Montgomery,  Penn.,  of 
the  glanders.  Daring  last  fall  and  winter  he  took 
care  of  a  horse  that  had  this  disease,  and  the  poi- 
son got  into  his  blood  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

—Mr.  Pickney  stated  at  a  Club  meeting  in  Lans- 
ing, Mich.,  that  he  had  learned  that  the  Northern 
Spy  was  a  better  keeper  when  grown  on  clay  soil 
than  on  sand ;  so  with  the  Greening.  Mr.  Potter 
said  his  winter  fruit  was  grown  on  sandy  soil  and 
did  nut  keep  welL 

—The  monthly  report,  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  March  and  April,  from  417  counties 
gives  the  number  of  sheep  killed  by  dogs  during 
the  past  year  at  99,389 ;  while  it  is  estimated  that 
ftill  returns  would  swell  this  census  of  slaughter 
to  500,000,  with  an  actual  money  loss  of  $2,000,000. 

—To  make  an  excellent  ointment  for  bams, 
braises  and  cuts,  also  fbr  soie  teats  on  cows,  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Western  Bural  says,  take  one 
teacupfhl  of  lard,  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of 
laudanum,  one  ounce  oraganum ;  warm  the  lard, 
put  in  the  others  when  a  little  warm,  and  as  it 
cools,  stir  to  mix  well,  then  it  is  ready. 

—A  farmer  who  was  brought  up  on  thf  Western 
Reserve  in  Ohio,  says  that  tlironghout  the  dairy 
region  the  white  clover  that  was  once  so  plentiftil 
in  all  the  pastures  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
A  few  years  ago  the  pastures  were  white  with 
blossoms*  bat  now  a  white  clover  blosfiom  is  rarely 


seen.  Outside  the  dairy  region,  where  a  dilTerenl 
system  of  farming  prevails,  the  white  clover  is  as 
plentiful  as  ever. 

—The  forests  are  dying  out  in  certain  parts  of 
Virginia.  The  chestnut  ines  have  already  sub- 
mitted to  some  deleterious  agency,  and  their  growth 
is  nearly  exhausted,  and  this  year  the  oak,  and  in 
fact  all  the  trees  6f  the  forest  in  certain  sectioiis, 
are  dying.  No  explanation  of  this  disastrous  vis- 
itation has  yet  been  given. 

—According  to  the  report  of  the  Trastees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  liming  on  the 
eastern  and  central  fimns  was  without  benefit, 
while  on  the  western  ones  a  Uberal  application  in- 
creased the  com  crop  nearly  one-half.  The  pie- 
sumption  is  that  in  the  first  instanoe  the  soil  needed 
something  else,  while  in  the  second,  lime 
dsely  what  was  wanted  to  impart  vigor  to  it. 

—A  poaltiy  raiser  who  lost  nearly  all  his  chick- 
ens in  1867,  after  tiying  all  the  remedies  he  coold 
hear  of,  informs  the  PrtdriB  Farmer  that  the  next 
year  he  tore  down  the  old  poaltry  house  and  made 
a  new  one  in  a  new  place,  hauled  off  the  manure 
and  surface  soil  from  the  old  place  and  sprinkled 
lime  over  the  ground.  He  now  makes  a  new  poal- 
tiy house  every  year,  a  cheap  building  or  pen  of 
rails,  and  has  healthy  hens. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Torker 
says  that  in  one  case  the  onion  worm  was  driven 
off  by  applying  a  decoction  of  red  pepper  pods 
while  hot  to  the  onions ;  in  another  case,  by  throw- 
ing the  washing  suds  over  the  onions ;  and  the  ed- 
itor has  heard  market  gardeners  say  they  had 
found  a  suds  made  by  mixing  soft  soap  and  cham- 
ber lye,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  two  or  three 
weeks  before  using,  ei&cient.  Beside,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent fertiliser. 

—To  remove  white  hairs  that  appear  on  horses 
from  the  use  or  wear  of  the  saddle  or  harness,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Rta^ai  New  Torker  takes  a 
piece  of  i^h  butter  or  lard,  large  enough  to  give 
the  spot  a  thoroagh  greasing;  rabs  the  same  with 
the  hand  until  it  becomes  quite  hot,  repeating  the 
operation  at  least  three  or  four  times,  and  the 
white  habrs  soon  come  out,  and  hairs  of  natnial 
color  take  their  place.  Thinks  the  best  time  to  do 
it  is  in  the  winter  before  the  new  coat  starts. 

—The  following  rale  for  determining  the  amoonl 
in  bushels  of  a  box  or  bin  was  sent  to  the  New 
York  Farmers*  Club  by  Merchant  Kelly,  of  Ben- 
tonviUe,  Ind.  If  you  multiply  solid  feet  by  45 
and  divide  the  product  by  M,  the  quotient  will  be 
bushels,  because  one  solid  foot  is  jast  45  66  of  a 
bushel  of  2,150  2-5  inches.  Example :  How  many 
bushels  in  a  crib,  box,  bin  or  wagon-bed  8  feet 
long,  4  feet  wide,  and  2  foet  deep  ?  8,  4  and  2, 
multiplied  together,  make  64  sclid  feet,  and  64, 
multiplied  by  45,  makes  2,880,  wUch,  divided  by 
56,  gives  51  3-7  bushels  in  said  vessel.  If  it  be 
ears  of  com,  deduct  for  cobs.  Some  peraou^de* 
duct  a  half  for  cobs. 
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BJlIiTFBTBII. 
ROM  some  ezperimentB  which 
we  have  made  with  this  salt, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
its  importance  as  a  mannrial  agent 
is  not  justly  appredated.  In  these 
experiments,  at  a  cost  oifive  cents 
per  pomid,  we  fonnd  it  among  the 
cheapest  fertilizers  we  have  ever 
used.  Its  use  is  not  a  modem  discovery. 
Virgil  recommended  it  to  Italian  farmers. 
The  first  English  author  who  wrote  upon  hus- 
bandry in  1582,  Anthony  Fitaherbert,  de- 
scribes it  as  having  the  power  to  insure  to  the 
farmer  the  most  abundant  crops.  A  hundred 
years  afterwards,  Evelyn,  in  9^  DiacouTBt  on 
Earihf  told  the  farmers  of  his  age,  that  if  they 
could  but  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  saUpetre, 
they  would  **need  but  little  other  compost  to 
meliorate  their  ground.'*  Even  Jethro  Tull, 
who  zealously  denied  the  necessity  of  manure 
of  any  kind,  placed  nitre  at  the  head  of  his 
Ibt  of  those  substances  which  he  deemed  to  be 
the  essential  food  of  plants.  But  it  is  only  in 
modeni  days  that  saltpetre  has  been  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  fertilizer,  for  it  is  not 
long  that  it  has  been  produced  in  quantities 
sufficiently  large  and  at  reasonable  prices  to 
enable  the  fiuiner  to  profitably  use  it  as  a  ma- 
nure. 

It  is  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  es- 
pedally  in  the  manufacture  of  powder,  that 
the  price  has  been  thought  too  high  to  make  it 
a  profitaUe  investment  in  the  soil.  In  large 
quanties,  however,  and  in  ordinary  times,  we 
think  it  may  be  secured  at  as  low  prices  as 
Peruvian  guano  or  the  superphosphate  of  lime. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  adulterate  it  than 
either  of  those  articles,  so  that  the  pure  salt, 
only,  would  be  purchased. 

Saltpetre  is  a  natural  product  in  some  soils 
in  hot  climates,  as  in  India  and  South  America. 
It  is  also  manufactured  by  a  curious  chemical 
process,  in  the  following  manner :  Animal  sub- 
stances, fiesh,  hides,  &c,  are  mixed  with  lime 
and  earth,  and  this  mixture  is  moistened  and 
left  to  putrefy.  The  result  is  sal^dre.  It  is 
found  in  Peru  in  a  thick  stratum  8500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
abounds  in  Ceylon,  Persia,  Egypt  and  Spain, 
and  is  frequently  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  where  it  is  naturally  generated  under 
favorable  circumstances,    and   in   situations 


much  more  frequent  than  the  £umer  is  woi^- 
to  suspect. 

"Wherever  ammonia  is  copiously  generated, 
as  in  stables,  farm-yards,  &c.,  and  wherever 
the  nitrogen,  which  forms  a  component  part  of 
ammonia,  at  the  moment  of  its  extrication  has 
access  to  potash  or  calcareous  matter,  there 
saltpetre  is  usually  formed."  This  is  natu- 
rally done  so  copiously,  in  some  of  those  situ- 
ations in  which  the  farmer  is  placed,  as  to 
form  fine  crystalline  exudations  on  the  walls. 
This  will  account,  in  some  measure,  certainly, 
for  the  remarkable  growth  which  nettles,  horse 
radish,  sun-flower,  nightshade,  and  some  other 
plants,  make  about  the  houses  of  not  over-tidy 
farmers.  It  slowly  collects  on  the  plastered 
walls  of  houses,  so  that  during  the  Crimean 
war  saltpetre  was  in  such  demand  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  powder,  that  hundreds  of  the  old 
dweUings  of  France  and  England  were  stripped 
of  their  plaster  walls  to  get  at  the  modicum  of 
saltpetre  which  had  formed  upon  them.  Those 
persons  who  gather  saltpetre  from  the  earth's 
surface  in  Southern  Africa  and  Hindostan,  and 
those  who  have  prepared  artificial  beds  in 
Spain  from  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  in 
Madrid,  state  that  nothing  more  is  needed 
than  a  certain  proportion  of  decomposing  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters,  with  some  potash, 
and  calcareous  matter.  If  our  farmers  will 
but  investigate  their  own  reaources,  perhaps 
many  of  them  will  find  that  they  possess  all  the 
essentials  within  themselves,  and  in  their  own 
soils  for  the  formation  of  saltpetre. 


Top  Dressing  and  Closb  Cxtttino. — On 
lands  not  too  wet  all  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  best  to  top  dress.  We  should  give  more 
attention  to  the  composting  of  manures  to  be 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  our  mowing  fields. 
Let  any  farmer  each  year  make  but  five  or  ten 
cords  more  of  manure  by  hauling  in  muck  and 
leaves  into  his  hog-pens  or  barn-yards  to  ab- 
sorb the  urine,  and  apply  it  as  a  top-dressing 
'soon  after  haying,  and  the  results  will  be  won- 
derful. The  grass  will  begin  to  grow  imme- 
diately after  the  first  fall  of  rain.  The  roots 
are  nourished  and  are  better jprotected  against 
frost  in  winter,  and  if  fed  on  in  the  fall  it  is 
not  done  so  closely  as  if  no  manure  had  been 
applied. 

One  reason  why  grass  crops  run  out  is  be- 
cause they  are  fed  too  late  in  the  fall,  or  over 
fed.  In  the  spring  they  should  not  be  fed  at 
all.  Cutting  some  kinds  of  grass  too  low  is 
often  very  injurious.  When  Uie  top  of  the 
root  of  herdsgrass  is  taken  up  by  mowing  or 
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feeding  too  dose  hj  sheep,  it  begins  to  fail 
and  the  owner  is  at  a  loss  to  know  wh^  it  has 
nin  out  so  soon,  little  thinking  that  this  close 
shaving  of  the  roots  is  the  cause  of  his  \oB8 
and  disappointment. — Maine  Farmer. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
TED  BOTATIOIT  OF  OBOF8. 

BT  anno  xdwabjm  topd. 


The  rotation  flyitein,  which  good  tillen  flx, 
Bmhraeee  five  eeaeona,  and  aometlmea  fall  alz, 
"When  one  crop  ancoeedeCh  through  many  long  yeara, 
Xaoh  hanreat  aeereaa«th,and  dwarfeth  the  eara. 

If  herda  of  neat  eatUe  or  aheep  he  thy  eare, 
Then  graaa  in  rotation  muat  form  a  good  ahare. 
When  com.  barley,  clover,  and  tnmlps,  and  wheat, 
Comprise  tne  rotMlon,  field  peaa  will  be  meet. 


ploughing  and  aowlng,  the  tlUer  ahonld  know 
What  cropa  the  ground  liketh  the  better  to  grow. 
Flrat.  break  up  ttay  graaa  land  and  plant  It  with  com; 
The  Beld,  the  next  aeaaon,  let  bailey  adom« 

Saeeeedinf  the  b«rley,  sow  bnekwheat  or  oati ; 
Then  harveet  a  pea  crop  to  nouii»h  vonr  ahotea. 
Oft  ploughing  and  teasing  and  weeding  the  ground, 
With  liberal  compoat  aeattercd  around. 

And  sprinkled  with  aahea  to  make  the  land  aweet, 
With  Ume  and  aome  bone*dnBt  to  fatten  the  wheat. 
The  next,  in  rotation,  a  crop  of  red  clover : 
When  bloaaoma  are  fragrant,  then  let  the  plough  cover. 

A  aiZ'treara'  rotation  now  beareth  the  away. 
And  ahoweth  the  tiller  a  progreaaive  way  ;| 
A  aix  years'  rotation  wlU  catUe  inoreaae; 
Will  multiply  buahela  and  debtora  releaae. 

A  aiz  yeara'  rotation,  when  fidrly  b^fun. 

Will  harveat  two  buanela  where  now  groweth  one. 

A  alx-yeara'  rotation,  aa  all  wUl  agree, 

Two  yeara'  yield  of  clover  ia  better  than  three. 

When  poor  aoil  needa  auocor,  to  keep  the  land  clean, 
Grow  clover  and  aowed  com  to  turn  under  green : 
But  where  fertile  mook  and  light  aoUa  abound, 
Arrange  the  rotation  aa  auitetb  the  groimd. 


Bladbbr  PLT7i(8.^Th6  Singular  puff-ball  growth 
of  some  plums,  particularly  the  common  red  plum, 
is  believed  by  the  Amerie€M  NtUuraHti  to  be  the 
effect  of  a  peculiar  parasitic  fhngus,  and  not  of  the 
cnrculio  or  other  insect.  Our  correspondent,  W. 
H.  White  of  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  states  in  the 
Coufdry  Gentleman  that  some  trees  In  his  garden 
of  the  red  plums  which  produced  only  these  abor- 
tions were  grafted  to  the  Washington  and  Blue 
Gage,  and  produced  perfect  firuit  for  several  years, 
until  the  trees  were  broken  down  by  high  winds. 


WiMDBAic  ConNTT,  Vt.— The  Fairof  the  Wind- 
ham County,  Vermont,  Agricultural  Society  will 
be  bolden  September  28Ui  and  29Ui,  1870.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  officers. 

PreMdini  •^Hon.  O.  B.  Howard,  Townahand. 

Vice  Presidents. ^Col,  H.  PUmpton,  NewfAne;  Bnei 
Bmttb,  B«q  ,  Wilmington. 

Secretary  and  2>«a««rer^--W.  A.  Stedman,  New- 
fane. 

Board  of  Jfanapers.— John  Ayera,  Grafton ;  Alonao 
Dniton,  Dummeraion :  D.  B.  Kobbina,  Wiodham ;  Oeo. 
S.  Hammond,  Wardaboro';  Henry  Winalow,  Putney; 
Sidney  P«rry,  Kockingham;  Phillip  Rutter,  Towna- 
hend;  John  Haizey,  Jamaica;  A.  J.  Horae,  Newfane. 

W.  ▲•  B. 


Ptr  ike  New  England  Fanner* 
THB  GABDJBV  TS  JXTLT. 

How  pleasing  to  the  fanner^s  wife,  if  to  no 
one  else,  it  is  to  have  a  good  garden  where  she 
can  go  and  select  from  a  variety  of  products, 
vegetables,  fruits,  &c.,  sufficient  to  add  vari^ 
ety  for  the  table,  which  will  tempt  the  palate 
alkd  give  a  relish  to  the  more  common  daily 
fare ;  and  answer  the  question  that  so  often 
arises  in  her  mind.  What  shall  I  ^t  for  din- 
ner?   It  is  pleasing  to  all  to  go  mto  the  gar- 
den and  see  **how  things  do  gi^w.'*     "To- 
morrow I  shall  have  a  mess  or  new  potatoes 
dug  for  dinner ;  these  marrowfat  peas  will  fizr- 
nisb  us  a  mess  bj  the  last  of  the  week,  and  I 
shall  have  string  beans  when  I  want  a  mess 
now;  these  cucumbers  will  taste  quite  cool 
and  refreshing ;  beets  have  already  been  on 
the  table  in  different  dishes ;  lettnce,  radishes, 
cress  and  other  salads  have  been   enjojed 
freely ;  now  come  the  small  fruits,  atrawbc^ 
ries,  currants  and  raspberries.^'    Who  would 
be  without  them,  when  they  cost  so  little  to 
grow  them  ?    While  driving  np  the  haying  and 
harvesting  do  not  do  it  to  the  entire  n^^ect 
of  the  garden.    Better  take  a  hand  a  day 
from  the  hay  field  and  put  him  in  the  garden. 
But  there  is  seldom  need  for  this.    A  few 
moments*    attention  in   the   moniing,  even- 
ing, or  when  the  other  woik  cannot  wdl  be 
attended  to,  will  suffice  to  acoomplish  veir 
much  more  than  any  on^  unused  to  it  will 
think  possible,  if  the  labor  be  rightly  directed 
and  the  time  well  improved.    The  best  success 
is  met  with  if  we  follow  up  every  department 
of  the  garden  with  the  hoe  and  watering  pot 
Liquid  manure,  judiciously  applied,  tells  now 
with  redoubled  effect ;  mafce  the  moat  of  tiie 
sink  spont  and  other  sources  of  liquid  manure, 
too  often  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  creating  of- 
fensive odors,  disease,  &c.    Water  new^  set 
trees,  dwarf  pears  and  jnn^es,  keeping  the 
mulch  moistf  not  wet.    Liqmd  manure  is  the 
greatest  inducer  to  swell  fruit  of  any  kind. 
Do  every  thing  seasonably.    Take  the  weeds, 
&c.,  when  they  first  appear.    Leave  no  vacant 
spot.    It  is  better  to  nave  two,  three,  or  more 
crops,  than  one,  when  they  may  be  had  as  well 
as  not. 

Bkai7S  — Gather  for  use  as  they  become  fit, 
saving  a  few  of  the  earliest  and  most  perfect 
to  ripen  for  seed.  Do  not  forset  to  plant 
some  early  ones  for  a  late  crop  of  string,  or 
for  canning  for  winter  use  and  for  seed.  Very 
good  pickles  are  made  from  string  beans. 

Beets. — It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  early  71' 
rieties  for  winter  use,  in  rich,  mellow  soil. 
Hoe  freqoentiy,  and  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches 
in  the  row.  Beets  may  be  transplanted  almost 
as  well  as  cabbages.  There  is  little  danger  of 
having  too  many,  as,  if  not  needed  otherwise 
they  are  good  for  the  cows  and  pigs. 

Blackberries. — As  the  new  shoots  grow 
they  should  be  tied  up  to  the  trellises  or  stabs. 
Shorten  in  the  main  stem  and  branches  to  in- 
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duce  the  f oniiati<Hi  of  fruit  bads ;  pull  or  cut 
up  small  canes,  unlesB  there  is  a  desire  to  mul- 
tiplj  them.  Branches  laden  with  fniit  should 
be  carefully  and  securely  tied  up. 

Celsrt. — Continue  to  transplant  into  well 
prepared  ground  till  the  last  of  the  month,  for 
the  late  crop.  Hoe  and  water  oflen  to  induce 
rapid,  tender  growth;  with  good  drainage 
there  is  little  danger  of  giving  too  much  water. 
Celery  depends  for  its  goodness  for  the  table 
upon  rapid  growth. 

Cabbages  asd  Cauutlowbbs,  for  late 
cr<^  and  use*  may  have  the  seed  sown  and 
transplanted.  There  is  always  a  good  home 
market  for  cabbage,  as,  if  not  otherwise  used, 
they  are  good  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  if 
fed  to  cows.  They  need  frequent  hoeing  and 
oolture. 

Corn. — Do  not  fail  to  plant  a  few  hills  of 
that  early  variety  for  late  use,  drying  or  can- 
ning ;  anj  surplus  will  be  readily  taken  by  the 
cows  or  pigs,  and  they  will  reward  you  ther^ 
for;  the  green  sneonlent  atalks  are  excellent 
fodder. 

CucuMBiEBS  may  be  planted  for  pickling. 
Guard  against  insects,  as  hertofore  recom- 
mended ;  hoe  and  water  till  the  vines  are  well 
spread  over  the  ground.  The  small  cucum- 
bers, pickled  in  dder  vinegar,  make  our  best 
pickles.  They  may  be  packed  down  in  casks 
and  saUed  as  pork  is  put  up ;  if  sufficient  salt 
is  used  they  will  make  their  own  brine.  They 
will  need  be  weighted  down  to  keep  them  cov- 
ered in  brine. 

CuRRAiTTS. — ^The  green  or  half  ripe  ones 
make  excellent  sauce,  pies,  &c.,  and  when 
ripe,  eaten  with  sugar,  they  relish  well  in 
moderate  quantities.  Tlieir- juice  exnressed, 
a  teaoop  ot  fruit  to  a  pint  of  water  ana  sweet- 
ened, makes  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
refreshing  of  summer  drinks.  Well  ripened, 
they  make  exceUent  jelly,  of  which  there 
should  be  a  full  supply,  in  case  of  sickness, 
for  drinks,  &o.  Very  good  currant  wine  is 
made  from  the  juice — one  quart  of  juice  and 
three  pounds  of  sugar  to  ihe,  gallon.  So  good 
a  fruit  as  the  currant  ought  to  receive  good 
care  and  be  found  in  every  farmer^s  garden  in 
abundance. 

Ekdivbs. — Green  salads,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  are  very  refreshing  and  much  relished 
by  most  persons.  Lettuce  stands  at  the  head 
in  all  garden  culture,  but  there  are  few  kinds 
that  will  stand  the  heat  of  summer  to  head, — 
will  become  bitter,  or  of  disagreeable  taste. 
To  supply  its  place,  we  have  the  endive,  which 
will  remain  in  perfection  after  lettuce  has 
failed,  during  autumn  and  winter.  Sow  the 
broad-leaved  variety  any  time  during  this 
month,  in  drills,  and  transplant  to  fourteen 
inches  apart,  in  good,  generously  rich  soil. 
After  the  leaves  attain  the  size  of  a  dining 
plsite,  gather  together  and  tie,  to  blanch. 

GoosKBERBiES. — This  is  a  good  fruit,  too 
seldom  found  in  the  fanner^s  garden.  They 
require  mulching  with  old  pots,  kettles  or 


other  rubbish ;  treat  them  according  to  their 
nature,  eive  them  plenty  of  air  and  you  will 
get  good  crops.  Thin  out  for  sauce ;  the  well 
ripened  are  good  eating  from  the  bush  and  at 
dessert,  with  sugar  or  sauce. 

GnAnss. — ^To  obtain  the  best  and  nicest 
fruit,  the  shoots  need  thinning  and  pinching 
back,  the  bunches  to  be  thinned  to  one  or  two 
on  a  branch,  and  the  bunch  thinned,  where  the 
fruit  crowds.  Liquid  manure,  well  diluted 
soap  suds,  dish  water  or  like  slops,  should  be 
given  freely  till  the  berries  begin  to  color. 

Herbs. — ^The  best  are  dried  in  the  shade, 
cut  in  the  flower,  and  preserved  in  boxes  that 
will  preserve  their  aroma. 

Insects. — ^The  sardener  should  be  con- 
stantly on  the  looi-out  for  them  and  crush 
them  in  the  bud  or  egg;  study  their  habits 
and  experiment  to  destroy  them.  Thev  are 
alike  destructive  to  fruits  and  vegetables; 
toads,  birds  and  chickens  are  exceSent  de- 
structives of  these  pests. 

liEix>N8. — Give*them  good  culture,  same  as 
for  encumbers.  A  thin  board  or  flat  stone 
placed  under  them  as  they  grow,  will  induce 
them  to  ripen  more  evenly. 

Onions. — Weed  and  cultivate,  without  haul- 
ing dirt  to  the  bulbs.  Thin  to  three  or  four 
inches,  if  good  size  is  desired. 

Seeds. — ^Look  closely  after  seeds  ripening 
now,  not  to  allow  them  to  waste.  Better 
gather  before  the  plant  stem  and  seed  vessels 
dry,  and  let  them  mature  under  cover. 

Strawberries. — After  the  crop  is  removed, 
weed  the  bed  and  hoe  the  plants,  keeping  the 
runners  cut,  unless  vou  desire  to  increase 
plants ;  thus  kept  a  bed  will  last  in  bearing 
from  four  to  six  years,  if  well  fertilized  annn- 
aUy. 

Tomatoes. — ^Reserve  a  few  of  the  earliest 
and  best  for  seed.  Keep  the  vines  pruned 
and  tied  to  a  stake,  if  you  would  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  fruit. 

W.  H.  Whitb. 

Sotdh  Windsor,  Com.,  1870. 


Grapting  Grape  Vines.— Keep  the  sdom 
in  the  cellar  or  other  cool  place  unlil  the  first 
flow  of  sap  is  past,  or  until  the  vine  has  well 
started.  Then  dig  down  beside  the  vine,  cut 
off  a  root  four  inches  below  ground  large 
enough  to  graft  into,  cut  the  graft  with  two 
or  three  eyes  and  cleft  eraft  the  same  as  von 
would  in  grafting  apples  or  pears,  wind  it 
firmly  with  cotton  twme,  brace  it  up  with  a 
stick  and  fill  up  the  hole,  leaving  the  upper 
eye  just  above  the  ^;round.  Don't  put  wax 
around  the  graft,  as  it  forms  a  cup  tnat  will 
hold  the  sap,  which  sours  and  kills  the  vine ; 
the  bottom  string  is  sufficient  and  will  decay 
and  loosen  as  the  vine  expands  with  its  nat> 
ural  growth  during  the  season. — J.  TerriU, 
OUwSamd,  in  Ohio  Farmer, 
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0£«OVXB. 

LOVXB  is  A  great  institution, 
the  value  of  which  ia  not  as 
fully  understood  as  it  should 
be.    The  field  for  its  develop- 
ment is  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
annually  depreciating,  for  want 
of  manurial  matter,  to  supply  the 
drain  that  is  made  upon  it. 

When  there  is  but  little  stock  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  and  that  lit- 
tle is  not  stabled  in  the  winter,  a  large  amount 
of  manure  cannot  be  saved  to  enrich  the  broad 
fields  of  com  and  wheat.  What  shall  be  done  P 
Two-thirds  of  the  fertility,  so  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned,  is  lost  already.  Soils  that  a  few 
years  since  yielded  thirty-three  bushels  now 
yield  eleven.  The  remedy  is  forthcoming  just 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  experience  is  teaching 
how  to  use  it.  It  is  wonderful  how  natore 
keeps  her  treasures  stored  up  until  the  neces- 
sities of  man  compel  him  to  seek  for  them. 
Coal  has  been  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  until  man  wants  it  to  convert  water  into 
steam,  and  iron  ore  into  rails  and  ships,  and 
now  he  finds  it  cropping  out  all  over  the  earth. 

The  fertility  accumulated  in  the  virgin  soil 
has  sufficed  for  one  generation,  imd  now  the 
littie  brown  clover  seed  has  been  given  to  fur- 
nish machinery  by  which  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility may  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  pumped  out  of  the  earth  to  supply  the 
wants  of  another  generation.  On  most  lands 
four  or  five  pounds  of  clover  seeds  and  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  of  plaster  to  an  acre, 
will  in  a  litUe  more  than  a  year,  if  the  soil  is 
tolerably  good,  be  converted  into  two  tons  of 
the  very  best  hay.  This  material  has  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the 
plants  which  have  the  power  of  changing  car- 
bon and  oxygen  into  solid  matter  in  their 
stems  and  leaves.  This  they  deposit  in  the 
soil  when  they  have  completed  their  growth 
and  fall  and  decay,  and  thus  fertilizing  matter 
is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  ton,  an- 
nually, and  placed  just  where  it  is  wanted  for 
the  next  crop. 

And  the  clover  roots,  yes,  the  clover  roots, 
what  have  they  been  doing  aU  this  time  P  If 
not  interrupted  they  work  on  two  years,  and 
then  withdraw  from  the  field  and  make  room 
for  other  workers  who  succeed  them.    We 


call  them  biennials,  indicating  that  thej  take 
two  yearns  jobs.  But  what  an  amount  of  work 
they  do  in  this  short  time.  They  will  piufa 
themselves  into  the  soil,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five  feet,  burrowing  into  and  loosening  it, 
pumping  up  water  from  it,  and  the  varions 
minerals  held  in  solution,  and  depositing  them 
in  the  stems  of  the  plants,  along  with  the  ma- 
terials drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
we  have  a  compost  of  silex,  lime,  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  alum,  iron  and  the  rest,  mixed  with 
carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  &c.,  as  food  for 
the  next  crop.  These  clover  roots  are  grand 
workers.  They  are  no  idlers.  They  do  noi 
stop  when  they  have  worked  eight  honrt. 
When  one  of  these  little  fellows  finds  a  parti- 
cle of  lime  or  sulphur,  away  down  three  or 
four  feet  underground  he  seizf's  it  as  his  law- 
ful prey — indeed  it  is  the  very  thing  he  went 
down  after,  and  has  been  hunting  after  aU 
summer, — and  now  he  sucks  it  into  his  open 
mouth,  and  pulls  and  tugs  like  a  boa  constrictor 
swallowing  a  goat,  until  he  gets  it  within  his 
oesophagus,  then  he  pushes  it  on  and  on  through 
the  four  or  five  feet  of  his  longitude,  and  de- 
posits it  in  the  stem  of  the  plant,  to  be  used 
where  it  is  wanted  in  the  process  of  constmo- 
tion.  We  should  like  to  see  ail  the  roots  from 
an  acre  of  thrifty  clover  washed  and  shook  out, 
dried  and  thrown  into  a  heap.  Would  there  be 
two  tons  of  them, — as  much  as  there  is  of  the 
plants  above  ground  P  If  so,  these  four  or 
five  pounds  of  seed  would  have  drawn  from 
the  air  and  the  ground  four  tons  of  solid  mat- 
ter, ready  to  be  rotted  down  into  plant  food 
for  the  crops  that  are  to  follow. 

Not  only  has  this  amount  of  manurial  mat- 
ter been  prepared,  but  the  soil  has  been  bored 
and  loosened  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  air 
could  penetrate  it,  and  warm  it,  and  act  upon 
the  mineral  matter  it  contains.  This  soil  is 
then  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what  it 
was  when  the  clover  seed  was  sown.  Its  me- 
chanical condition  is  greatiy  changed.  The 
rain  can  penetrate  it.  The  roots  of  wheat  can 
run  down  into  it.  The  decaying  vegetable 
matter  upon  the  surface,  as  it  dissolves  by  the 
rain,  can  accompany  the  roots  into  the  earth, 
and  yield  up  to  them  the  nourishment  it  con- 
tains. 

If  the  soil  is  too  poor,  or  too  much  exhausted 
td  yield  a  full  crop  of  clover  at  the  first  sow- 
ing, plough  it  into  the  ground,  and  repeat  the 
process.    The  crop  will  be  increased,  and  the 
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soil  improyed  by  eyery  repetition — ^nntil  at 
kngtb,  jou  will  get  the  thirty  bashels  of  wheat. 
Bat  we  are  impatient.  We  want  to  get  the 
thirty  bushels  in  one  year.  ,We  cannot  wait. 
But  Froyidence  is  patient.  "The  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slow."  We  must  wait.  Gu- 
ano at  $60  a  ton,  and  then  transported  a  thou- 
sand nules  wonH  pay,  and  if  it  would  pay  one 
year,  it  will  leave  the  land  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  it  found  it.  We  must  make  the  ma- 
nure on  the  soil  where  it  is  to  be  used.  We 
can  get  labor,  when  we  cannot  get  manure. 
We  must  put  as  much  labor  on  ten  acres  as 
we  now  put  on  twenty,  and  we  shall  get  more 
wheat,  and  more  com,  and  improye  the  soil 
instead  of  exhausting  it.    We  must  raise  clo- 


ser the  New  England  Farmer, 
XICBHSrO  OOWB-MODBB  07  "MJUSJSQ, 

I  have  a  young  cow,  one  that  was  yery  hard 
to  manage  when  she  had  her  first  calf.  She 
was  the  most  spiteful  kicker  that  I  ever  at- 
tempted to  milk.  The  kick  was  not  one  of 
the  uncertain  sort;  there  was  no  room  to 
doubt  of  her  intention  to  hU^  and  to  hit  hard. 
Now  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  kicking  cow,  but 
confess  to  a  disliJee  of  that  habit ;  and  I  felt 
in  this  case  a  strong  desire  to  conyince  her  of 
the  impropriety  of  her  conduct,  and  to  per- 
suade her  to  a  more  quiet  course.  When  idi 
gentle  means  failed,  I  tried  tying  up  her  fore 
teg  on  the  milking  side,  but  she  would  lean 
oyer  and  balance  on  two  legs,  and  kick  with 
the  third ;  then  drop  on  her^  Imees  and  give 
another  yigorous  kick,  the  instant  a  teat  was 
touched.  Then  her  hind  legs  were  tied  to- 
gether, and  her  nigh  hind  leg  tied  to  a  strong 
stanle  driyen  into  the  floor  behind  her ;  but 
under  both  these  modes  of  treatment  she 
would  struggle  an  1  kick  furiously,  so  as  to 
make  it  quite  impossible  to  milk  her.  At  this 
stage  I  remembered  that  a  neighbor  had  re- 
commended, in  extreme  cases,  the  putting  a 
chain  around  the  cow^s  body,  just  bade  of  her 
shoulders,  and  with  a  stick  twist  it  so  as  to 
bring  the  chain  tight,  but  not  tight  enough  to 
hurt  the  cow  so  long  as  she  remained  quiet, 
haying  a  careful  person  to  hold  it  in  just  that 
condition.  I  tri«d  it  and  the  plan  worked  to 
a  duum.  She  found  she  was  hurting  herself, 
and  the  hurt  was  certain,  and  rather  seyere, 
wheneyer  she  kicked ;  and  so,  after  a  while, 
she  submitted,  with  only  an  occasional  motion, 
the  beginning  of  a  kick.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  use  &e  chain  once  more,  and  the  cure 
was  complete.  Here  is,  I  think,  the  reason, 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  method  of  treatment : 
the  cow  has  sense  enough  to  perceiye  that  she 
hurts  hersdf  by  kiddnff.  if  you  beat  her 
with  a  stidE,  she  sees  uat  you  hurt  her,  and 
she  kicks  again  in  sdf  defence  or  reyenge. 


The  same  cow  lately  scratched  one  of  her 
teats,  and  in  the  same  unpleasant  way  dedared 
h^  intention  not  to  be  milked.  But  two  ap- 
plications of  the  chain  conyinced  her  of  the 
error  of  her  way,  and  she  again  became  per- 
fectly gentle. 

Apropos  to  the  general  subject  of  milking. 
A  few  months  ago,  I  read  in  some  of  the  ag- 
ricultural papers,  a  quotation  from  Professor 
somebody,  (the  name  is  forgotten)  whidi  con- 
tained remarks  that  seemed  to  me  to  indicate 
that  the  author  was  a  Aofr&y-rider,  and  one  of 
the  fastest  sort,  too.    I  was  half  disposed  to 
brin^  his  case  before  the  *'Sodety  for  the  pre- 
yenCion  of  cruelty,''  &c.,  and  haye  him  fined 
for  crudly  driying  his  hobby  at  a  rate  beyond 
what  it  could  bear.    But  as  he  ai^mrently  be- 
longs to  that  Sodety,  and  was  laboring  in  its 
behalf,  it  was  thought  best  to  let  him  off  this 
time.    The  Professor  had  probably  been  yis- 
iting  in  the  country,  and  had  seen  some  great, 
coarse,  crud-minded,  or  at  the  least  a  thought- 
less £Gtrmer  milking  a  cow, — caoffht  him  in  the 
yery  act  of  milking  in  what  is  csBed  the  strip- 
ing method ;  that  is,  taking  the  teat  between 
the  thumb  and  f  orefinp;er,  and  pressing  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  bnnging  the  thumb  finger 
down  to  the  end.  thus  fordng  out  the  milk. 
This  style  of  milking  was  seyerdy  condemned, 
as  cruel  in  the  extreme.    It  was  pronounced 
dangerous,  also,  to  thus  roughly  pull  that 
delicately  formed  oigan,  the   cow's   udder. 
Now  I  haye  great  *respect  for  that  humane 
feeling  which  is  pained  by  cruelty  to  an;^  liyinir 
thing,  be  it  of  mankind  or   wormund.    I 
honor  gentleness  to  the  ftmmiiliy  we  mdce  use 
of,  more  than  I  do  the  strength  and  skill  that 
enable  us  to  bring  them  under  our  control. 
But  I  doubt  whether  the  worthy  Professor 
eyer  milked  a  cow  in  his  Ufe.    If  he  eyer 
milked  many,  he  would  haye  learned  that  a 
cow  whose  milk  flows  moderatdy  easy  will 
generally  prefer  the  method  of  milking  whidi 
he  condemns.    This  kind  of  milking  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  rubbing.    Did  he  eyer  know 
a  cow  that  did  not  like  to  be  Tubbed  P    In 
most  cases  rubbing  the  teats  and  udder  wiU 
soothe  the  animal,  and  make  her  quiet.    For 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  Professor's  opinion 
of  the  exceeding  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  cow's  lacteiu  organs,  I  haye  recently  many 
times  taken  hold  of  the  teats  of  different  cows, 
and  pulled  downward  smartly,  with  a  force 
not  less  than  that  of  a  four-pound  weight, 
without  the  cow's  showing  the  slightest  sign 
of  being  hurt.    Yet  this  was  a  much  harder 
pull  thui  would  eyer  be  giyen  in  milting. 
And  if  the  udder  is  so  easily  injured,  why  the 
instinct  of  the  calf  to  butt   when  sucking? 
That  butting  is  sureljr  rougher  treatment  of 
the  udder  turn  it  recdyos  when  a  man  simply 
forces  the  milk  out  by  stripping. 

There  are  some  young  cows,  too,  whose 
teats  are  so  short  and  small  that  the  milk  can- 
not be  taken  in  the  usual  way  of  milking  large- 
teated  cows*    I  mh  now  daily  milking  a  cow. 
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whose  teats  are  hardly  so  large  as  my  fin$i[er, 
and  only  half  as  long.  How  shall  I  take  these 
in  my  big,  clumsy  hand,  and  press  oat  the 
milk  ?  I  cannot  do  it.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Professor  try  the  job  with  his.  I  am  quite 
confident,  that  before  he  had  half  drained  the 
udder  he  would  resort  to  the  stripping  method, 
and  be  ready  to  take  back  at  least  a  part  of 
his  remarks  as  published  in  the  quotation 
above  referred  to.  m. 

Concord,  Mcus.,  1870. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
•'SHAUCa  WS  BAISX  OUB  COBNP' 

Why  not  P  The  climate  and  soil  are  favor- 
able. If  so,  then  what  ^od  reason  have  we 
for  not  furnishing  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
com  we  need  for  eating  and  feeding?  As  an 
article  of  food  for  man  it  is  really  more  valu- 
able than  is  supposed.  Indian  com  furnishes 
more  oil  than  otner  grains  with  a  fair  amount 
of  starch.  For  cold  weather  it  will  supply 
tiie  •  place  of  animal  oils  or  meat,  or  both, 
perhaps. 

In  deciding  whether  we.  "shall  raise  our 
own  com,''  there  are  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  a  rule,  we  cannot  raise  any  one 
crop  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years,  profitably  or  successfolly. 
There  are  erops  which,  even  if  we  can  buy  at 
a  less  cost  than  we  can  raise  them,  ought  not 
to  be  thrown  aside,  for  fbany  reasons.  Pota- 
toes very  rapidly  impoveriui  the  land  upon 
which  they  are  raised.  So  with  tobacco,  hemp, 
flax,  &c.  Not  so  with  oats,  clover,  wheat, 
peas,  beans  and  barley.  And  still,  either  of 
the  last  named  will  do  much  better  not  to  sow 
two  crops  in  succession.  On  soils  such  as  are 
found  West  on  die  river  bottoms  or  low  prai- 
ries, crops  may  be  and  are  raised  for  very 
many  years  without  a  sinale  aoplication  of  ma- 
nure. There  is  land  to-aay,  lying  contiguous 
to  the  Genesee  river,  in  the  State  of  New 
York, — ^thousands  of  acres,  too— that  have 
been  cropped  almost  continually  for  the  past 
eeventy-nve  or  one  hundred  years,  without  one 
single  application  of  manure,  and  yield  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  bushels  shelled 
com  per  acre ;  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats, 
and  other  crops  in  proportion.  I  have  seen 
upland,  far  away  from  river  bottoms,  in  the 
State  of  New  Yoi^,  cropped  for  twenty  suc- 
cessive years  with  oats,  without  manures  of 
any  kind,  growing  &ir  crops.  But  even  then 
a  rotation  of  crops  is  far  better. 

No  season  is  alike  favorable  for  all  crops. 
Com  wants  warm  days  and  nights,  with  occa- 
sional showers;  potatoes  and  turnips  want 
moderately  warm  weather,  with  cool  nights 
and  considerable  rain;  flax  wants  about  the 
same;  wheat  will  not  do  well  in  good  com 
seasons ;  oats  are  hardy,  but  will  do  well  when 
wheat  is  s  good  crop.  So  that  we  cannot  tell 
certainly  what  to  raise  until  we  try  it. 

We  ought  to  raise  our  com*  or  a  portion  of 


it.  Com  is  more  profitable  than  any  other 
crop  we  can  raise,  except  perhaps,,  potatoes, 
and  they  may  be  excepted  quite  often.  If  we 
live  near  i^oarkets  for  garden  vegetables  and 
the  like,  the  raising  of  com  as  a  money  mak- 
ing concern  would  not  be  thought  of.  But 
farmers  away  from  such  advantsiges  would  do 
well  to  reflect  before  they  wholly  throw  aside 
the  raising  of  this  valuable  gram.  One  acre 
of  com  fodder  carefully  and  properly  saved, 
is  worth  more  than  an  acre  of  grass  even  if  it 
yields  three  tons. 

On  Massachusetts  soil  prepare  well  your 
land  and  make  such  applicatione  of  manure 
as  is  needed.  Plant  in  rows  both  ways  three 
and  one-half  feet  apart ;  be  sure  to  have  no 
more  nor  less  than  four  plants  in  each  hilL 
Cultivate  well.  Don^t  be  afndd  of  lioeiBg 
too  much. 

Cut  up  your  com  at  the  ground  early,  as 
soon  as  your  com  is  all  well  glazed.  Stand 
it  up  around  hills  not  cut,  at  equal  HiRtpnAffi 
about  sixteen  hills  in  a  bunch,  or  more  if  you 
prefer,  put  up  carefully,  bind  firmly  at  top  so 
that  it  cannot  be  blown  over.  Let  it  stand 
until  thoronghlv  cured ;  don^t  husk  it  too  soob. 
Your  com  is  then  a  sound  crop,  even  heavier 
than  if  vou  had  tak^n  off  the  top  stalks,  and 
your  fodder  is  worth  more  than  it  has  cost  yon 
to  raise  the  crop.  I  speak  not  at  random, 
but  from  an  experience  of  thirty  years  on  the 
farming  lands  of  the  Genesee  country  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Yes,  < 'raise  our  own  com^'  for  the  profit 
of  it.  It  does  not  much  impoverish  the  soiL 
The  land  is  in  a  better  condition  for  potatoes, 
oats  or  barley  after  the  com  crop  is  off,  which 
is  an  item  worth  remembering.  With  csre 
for  the  health  of  ^our  farm  you  are  adding  to 
its  value  because  it  is  more  productive.  And 
while  you  might  have  more  dollars,  cash,  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  to  raise  potatoes,  your 
farm  would  need  propping  up  like  an  oldhoiss 
with  all  the  vital  energy  gone.  Every  acre  of 
land  which  you  so  nurse  that  you  csn  soon 
double  the  amount  from,  is  so  much  capital,  and 
better  than  in  a  savings  bank.  Certainly,  "we 
will  raise  our  own  com.'^ 

W.  F.  WOODWABD. 

Maplewoodf  Mats.,  April,  1870. 


For  the  New  Xnglana  Farmer, 
THX  QUIN'CB  TBXB. 

Twenty  years  ago,  bushels  of  quinces  were 
raised  where  now  but  a  few  pecks  are  seen; 
and  in  many  localities  the  trees  are  dead  and 
gone.  Their  failure  is  owing  to  mismanage- 
ment and  neglect;  and  thcM  two  things  will 
kill  any  fruit  tree.  The  quince  tree  demands 
food  as  well  as  our  horses  or  cows ;  but  if  we 
give  it  only  once  or  twice  a  year  it  will  grow 
and  flourish. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  needful  to  its 
growth,  it  also  demands  cultivation ;  it  requites 
pruning  and  tnuning,  but  does  not  often  le- 
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«eiTe  it.  How  rare  it  is  to  Bee  a  well-formed 
qainoe  tree !  Qainces  are  asually  grown  in  the 
floape  of  hage  bashes,  with  no  more  attention 
paid  to  their  shape,  than  is  given  to  the  form 
of  a  syringa  bush.  It  is  often  seen  with  two, 
three,  and  even  four  stems  springing  from  the 
groond,  and  its  head  is  composed  of  crossed 
branches  and  twisted  shoots.  A  quince  tree 
with  a  straight,  smooth  stem  fall  three  feet  in 
beight,  and  then  branching  forth  into  a  stocky, 
compact  growth  is  a  rata  arbor. 

It  is  asoalij  considered  as  a  fruit  which  re- 
qnires  no  care,  bat  will  grow  and  floorish  like 
a  wilding  of  the  forest.  Its  extermination  in 
many  places — ^is  now  telling  a  diflferent  story, 
and  the  question  is  asked,  **What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  qainces  P  mine  are  all  dying.^' 

Quinces  will  thrive  well  in  conmion  garden 
soil  if  well  manured  and  pruned,  and  there  is 
no  more  beautiful  sight  than  a  ouinee  tree 
filled  with  flowers  or  fruit.  Its  nowers  are 
very  beautiful — its  fruit  almost  cqoftls  the  or- 
ange in  form  and  coloring.  The  orange 
quinces  are  our  northern  substitute  for  that 
peerless  southern  fruit.  They  equal  them  in 
Deauty  and  fragrance,  but  do  not  possess  their 
juicy  qualities ;  vet  for  a  pie,  tart  or  sweet- 
meat, they  are  fully  equal.  Indeed  there  is 
no  fruit  in  the  New  England  or  middle  States 
more  to  be  desired  for  culinary  purposes  than 
quinces. 

In  cultivating  them,  pruning  is  most  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  stren^en  their  srowth.'  If 
the  tree  is  growing  m  rich,  well  moistened 
earth,  it  will  throw  out  a  long  straight  shoot. 
Prune  off  all  lateral  branches,  and  cut  back 
the  shoot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet,  and 
tie  it  to  a  firm  support.  It  will  grow  well  that 
summer.  In  the  winter  pruning,  spur  in  the 
laterals.'  In  every  successive  jrear,  manure 
well,  and  prune  closely,  deanng  the  main 
stem  of  aU  side  shoots. 

By  cultivating  in  this  way,  and  yearly  short- 
ening the  main  Dranch  a  stout  tree  which  will 
not  need  support  can  be  produced.  Three 
shoots  can  be  allowed  to  grow  the  first  year 
that  the  head  is  made ;  cut  these  back  next 
aeason'and  each  will  send  forth  two  more,  and 
there  will  be  six  principal  branches.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  produced  on  small,  short,  stout 
shoots  extendmic  down  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  therefore  in  prunine  all  superabun- 
dant, irregular  or  decayed  uioots  should  be 
cut  off. 

The  quince  crows  finer  near  the  sea-shore 
than  on  the  inumd,  showing  that  it  delights  in 
a  salty  moisture.  If  a  peck  of  salt  is  das 
around  an  old,  nearly  barren  tree,  its  fruitful 
ness  wiU  be  greaUy  increased.  Scatter  the 
salt  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  not  dose 
to  the  main  stem.  A  half  bushel  of  ashes 
unleached,  will  increase  its  growth.  From 
childhpod  we  have  loved  the  quince  tree,  and 
desire  to  speak  a  good  word  in  its  behalf. 

The  borer  has  tried  its  powers  upon  this 
fruit,  as  well  as  most  others,  but  he  can  be 


routed  effectually,  if  one  sets  about  it.  Dip 
some  cloths  in  kerosene  and  wrap  around  the 
stem  as  far  down  in  the  ground  as  possible, 
and  pile  the  soil  about  it.  Should  the  borer 
have  stolen  in  before  this  is  done,  poke  him 
out  with  a  piece  of  wire.  If  your  trees  are 
badly  infested  with  these  pests  of  horticul- 
ture, set  out  new  ones,  or  strike  cuttings  from 
good  stout  scions.  They  will  ^pt>w  as  readily 
as  a  grape  catting; — set  them  in  boxes  filled 
half  full  with  rich  soil,  and  half  with  wet  sand, 
plant  the  cuttiogs  in  the  sand  and  they  will 
quickly  strike  root.  Cuttings  can  be  planted 
along  the  marrin  of  a  hot-l^d,  or  even  in  the 
open  ground.  Don't  let  this  ]imre  fruit  die 
out  for  want  of  the  care  and  outore  you  can 
so  easily  bestow,  if  you  will  only  open  your 
eyes  to  its  needs !  s.  o.  j. 


Jf^  th€  New  England  Farmer • 
BTIDK  TO  THB  FABM. 

Every  position  m  life  has  its  discomforts. 
It  matters  not  whetiier  cultivating  the  soil,  at- 
tending the  sick,  selling  goods,  or  preaching  a 
sermon.  Some  other  position,  and  not  our 
own,  seems  to  be  the  favored  one,  and  to  pos- 
sess less  onerous  duties.  Confinement  in 
heated,  nnventilated  rooms,  as  most  from 
present  custom  necessarily  be  the  case  with 
nearly  all  professional  men  and  mechanics,  is 
not  conducive  to  either  a  long  life,  or  a  tran- 
quil one. 

Unquestionably,  man^s  normal  condition  is 
to  cultivate  the  soil.  At  the  beginning  he  was 
put  into  a  garden,  but  getting  into  difiSculty, 
probably  because  he  was  displeased  with  his 
employment,  and,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present 
day,  having  ambitious  desires  in  another  direc- 
tion, he  was  forced  to  change  lus  location,  if 
not  his  occupation,  and  has  been  grumbling 
ever  since.  I  believe  that  farming  will  pay, 
but  it  must  be  intelligent  farming;  a  con- 
servative exercise  of  muscles,  not  an  improvi- 
dent waste  of  vital  forces. 

Take  care  of  your  health,  and  donH  waste 
your  strength  in  lifting.  Carelessness  in  this 
respect,  and  exposure,  bring  rheumatism  and 
pleurisy,  and  they  never  leave  you  as  well  as 
before.  Whenever  the  aid  of  machineiy  can 
be  called  in  use,  it  economizes  your  vitality. 
Have  a  system.  I  know  the  constant  temp- 
tation to  overdo.  Better  spend  five  dollars 
for  hired  labor,  than  fifty  m  doctor^s  bills. 
Do  not  labor  to  exhaustion.  You  can  then 
think  as  well  as  work. 

It  is  too  true  that  during  the  carnival  of 
farmers  in  the  fall,  thev  are  always  advised, 
(nine  times  out  of  ten  by  some  one  not  a  far- 
mer,^ to  stick  to  the  farm.  The  beauties  of 
picking  stones  and  laying  walls  are  skilfully 
painted,  so  that  for  the  time  all  want  to  be 
rarmers ;  but  the  tired,  aching  back,  a  week 
after,  does  not  feel  relieved  by  a  sight  of  the 
aforesaid  orator  and  adviser  driving  a  pair  of 
blooded  horses,  without  a  thought  of  the  far- 
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mer,  except  perliaps,  to  know  where  he  can  get 
a  ton  of  DAj  the  cheapest. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  resolve  to  be  a 
successful  fanner,  involves  no  more  difficulties 
than  cluster  around  all  occupations.  Too 
much  luid,  and  too  many  irons  in  the  fire 
make  the  labors  on  a  farm  distasteful  and  on- 
remunerative. 

Cultivate  less  land.  Concentrate  your 
forces,  for  skilful,  intelligent  labor  will  win 
every  time.  Pursue  some  specialty.  You 
will  get  an  experience  in  a  few  years  that  is 
iomiensely  valuable.  The  succesfiful  business 
man,  or  the  man  of  leism  always  buys  a  farm 
as  a  finality.  It  mattersliot  whether  reared  in 
city  or  counlry,  the  yearning  for.  land  comes 
with  mature  years.  Wisely  planted  for  a  be- 
neficent purpose,  let  us  accept  the  condition. 
Bringing  the  same  skill  to  bear  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions, we  may,  like  them,  reap,  some  sixty, 
some  ninety  and  some  a  hundred  fold. 

L.  W.  PUFPKR. 

North  BridgeuxUer,  Maas.^  Aprils  1870. 


OUIiTIVATINa  THB  POTATO. 
Enclosed  I  send  yon  an  article  that  I  wrote 
for  the  New  Hampshire  Bmtind^  which  you 
are  at  liberty  to  publish  in  the  Fabmkr. 

The  raising  of  potatoes  is  the  most  lucrative 
branch  of  farming  to  which  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  hill  towns  of  New  England  can  turn 
our  attention,  and  every  farmer  who  produces 
this  crop  for  the  market  wishes  to  plant  that 
varietv  whidiwill  yield  the  greatest  net  profit. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  understand  which 
variety  is  best  adapted  to  his  soil.  It  is  well 
for  farmers  to  try  different  varieties,  and  un- 
derstand which  have  the  most  desirable  qual- 
ities combined. 

It  is  usually  the  early  potato  that  commands 
the  highest  price.  But  the  earlier  a  potsJto  is, 
the  quicker  it  loses  its  good  eating  qualities ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  longer  any  potato  is  in 
maturing,  the  longer  it  will  retain  its  good 
eatine  qualities.  The  late  varieties  are  not 
as  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  drought  as  early 
ones,  for  we  seldom  have  a  drought  last 
through  the  whole  season.  Early  varieties 
will  be  much  better  planted  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
We  usually  have  considerable  dry  and  hot 
weather  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  25th  of 
July,  that  frequently  injures  the  early  potato. 
If  planted  late  there  is  more  cloudy  and  rainy 
weather  in  August  for  them  to  g^row  in. 

There  is  no  branch  of  fiuming  where  so 
great  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  in  the 
seeding  and  cultivating t  of  potatoes.  Some 
say,  if  you  plant  smaU  ones,  you  will  get  small 
ones ;  others,  if  you  want  large  ones,  plant 
them.  I  have  owned  a  farm  and  worked  upon 
it  for  the  last  twenty- four  years,  and  have  al- 
most invariably  planted  small  potatoes — ^have 
planted  the  Davis  Seedling  fifteen  years,  with- 


out changing  the  seed,  and  seeded  with  small 
ones,  and  never  raised  larger  ones  than  last 
year.  Care  should  be  taken  to  seed  light  with 
the  small  ones.  I  planted  a  potato  in  my 
garden  last  spring,  not  larger  than  a  marble 
Uiat  produced  but  one  eye,  and  from  it  I  raised 
2i  pounds  of  large  size  potatoes.  My  rule  is 
to  cut  two  eyes  on  a  piece,  and  put  three 
pieces  in  a  hill,  three  feet  apart,  or  in  drills 
the  same  proportion.  Those  that  I  wish  to 
plant  early,  before  the  eye  would  naturaUy 
start  in  the  cellar,  I  brine  up  to  the  light,  that 
I  may  know  that  my  seea  is  all  in  good  shape, 
and  am  particular  to  cut  the  seed  myself  the 
day  it  is  planted,  (as  it  injures  the  seed  to 
heat,  after  it  is  cut.)  Three  or  four  vines  in 
a  hill  are  a  plenty ;  you  will  get  about  the 
same  number  of  pounds,  with  less  small  ones. 
If  your  ground  is  mello#,  one  eye  on  a  piece, 
with  four  pieces  in  a  hill  is  enough ;  if  toadi 
andsoddy,  more  seed  will  be  needed,  fw 
some  will  not  come  up. 

The  eyes  of  a  potato  are  all  connected  to- 
gether by  roots  running  through  the  potato, 
and  if  disconnected,  every  eye  will  start,  wfaOe 
on  the  whole  potato  only  a  part  will  start. 
Potatoes  should  DC  planted  on  about  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  ground;  (vary  a  little 
from  this  rule  if  the  piece  be  wet  or  diy.) 
Hill  them  up  just  enough  for  the  potato  to 
grow  in  and  no  more.  Hoe  them  when  venr 
small,  have  plenty  of  dirt  between  the  failu 
and  rows.  Potatoes  have  two  sets  of  roots; 
one  that  the  tubers  grow  on,  and  numerous 
other  roots  that  run  from  one  hill  to  the  other, 
near  the  top  of  the  eronnd,  drawing  in  food 
and  moisture-^hence  the  injury  of  hoeing  thoa 
late.  If  the  ground  is  left  nearly  level  these 
little  roots  wiU  much  more  readily  drink  in  the 
dews  and  showers  that  fall,  and  of  course  will 
not  dry  up  as  much  as  if  hilled  up.  The  (po- 
tato plant  needs  considerable  lignt  and  air, 
and  by  seeding  light  the  vines  jgrow  more 
erect,  and  give  a  oetter  circulation  of  air, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  preserve  them  from 
the  rot.  N.  W.  Hardy. 

Ndson,  N.  H.,  April  29,  1870. 


Watering  Horses. — ^Horses  should  be 
watered  from  a  brook,  pond  or  river,  and 
not  from  wells  or  springs,  as  the  well  water  is 
hard  and  colder,  while  the  running  stream  is 
soft  and  rather  warm.  The  preference  of 
horses  is  for  the  sofb,  even  thougu  it  be  muddy 
water,  to  that  which  is  hard.  Horses  shoolo 
be  allowed  in  summer  time  at  least  four  wa 
terings  a  day,  and  a  half  a  bucketful  at  a  time 
and  in  winter  a  pailful  may  be  allowed  mom 
ing  and  evenine,  which  is  sufficient  to  assusge 
their  thirst  wiwout  causing  them  to  bloat  or 
puff  up.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that 
the  horse  is  not  put  to  work  immediately  after 
drinkins  a  full  bucket  of  water,  especiaUy  if 
required  to  go  fast,  because  digestion  and 
severe  exertion  can  never  go  on  together,  and 
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moreover  parging  is  apt  to  ensue.  In  some 
caeee,  broken  wind  or  heaves  is  thus  prodaced. 
Avoid  giving  warm  or  tepid  water  to  hones 
that  are  often  driven  from  home,  because 
cold  or  well  water  will  then  perhaps  be  given 
them,  which  will  be  liable  to  produce  a  con- 
gestive chill,  followed  hj  lung  fever,  and  in 
some  cases  colic.  When  horses  are  thus 
carefallj  watered,  if  one  or  more  of  them 
ahould  refuse  their  accustomed  food,  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  they  should  not  be  taken 
oat  of  the  stable  to  work  or  driven  further 
that  daj ;  but  an  examination  should  be  made 
as  to  the  cause  with  a  view  to  its  removal. — 
McClvre'8  New  Stable  OtUde. 


■ansAOTs  Ajsrt}  bbfiiIbs. 


THB  ONION  WOBX. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  tell  me  how 
I  can  keep  the  maggot  from  eating  my  onions. 
Last  year  they  worked  upon  them  till  thej  were 
pulled.  I  used  sulphur,  ashes,  hen  manure,  &&, 
all  to  no  effect.  J.  Band. 

8<mth  Windtor,  Me.,  April,  1870. 

Bbmjlbxs.— We  wish  we  could  tell  you  how  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  this  insect  in  some  easy 
way.  Last  year  a  Montpelier,  Vt.,  correspondent 
said  that  he  had  saved  his  onions  by  removing  the 
earth  from  the  bulb  with  his  fingers,  being  carefhl 
not  to  disturb  the  roots,  whUe  weedfaig  them.  A 
pound  of  copperas  dissolved  in  a  pailfhl  of  soft 
soap  and  when  thinned  with  water  applied  to  the 
onions,  is  said  to  be  good  to  keep  off  the  maggot 
and  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  onions.  Others 
have  poured  hot  water  from  a  coffee-pot  spout 
upon  the  bulb.  Who  knows  of  a  better  remedy  ? 
These 'worms  have  been  very  destructive  of  late  in 
many  sections.  To  avoid  their  devastations,  we 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  sowing  the  seed  in  August, 
and  when  the  onions  are  as  large  as  walnuts,  or 
even  when  smaller,  pull  them  up,  dry  them,  and 
the  next  seaK>n  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  permit 
set  them  out.   These  are  not  troubled  by  the 


•'ATTENDEO  STBICTLT  TO  FA&MING." 

If  John  P  Oager,  Jr.,  of  Scotland,  Oonn.,— see 
Fabmbk,  April  23,  last  column,  first  page.— got 
rich  by  *'aitendiDg  strictly  to  farming,*'  and 
wishes  to  ''encourage  young  men  to  tarn  their  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  farming,"  by  his  ex- 
ample, why,  m  the  name  of  reason,  does  he  con- 
fess to  having  dabbled  in  the  '^outside  specula- 
tions'' of  f^aw-mlU,  grist-mill,  shlngle-miil  and 
bank-stock  ?  Such  an  example,  it  appears  to  me, 
is  a  very  poor  one  to  encourage  yoang  men  to 
turn  their  attention  more  particularly  to  fkrming. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words  and  io  this  case 
thdr  utterances  are  not  exactly  in  harmony,  to 
my  ear.  Q.  R.  Hitchcock. 

Champlain,  N.  F.,  Apnl  28,  1870.  ^ 

RxxABxs.— In  the  neighborhood  in  which  we 
served  our  apprenticeship  at  flurming,  grist  and 
saw-mills  were  as  generally  owned  by  fkrmers  as 
were  dder  mills  and  maple-sugar  **£actories." 
The  only  shingle  mills  then  known  were  the  kitch- 


ens and  wood-sheds  of  fkrmers,  many  of  whom 
manuft^tnred  shingles  by  the  ''thousand."  The 
streams  in  that  vicinity  were  small,  and  the  mills 
on  them  were  usually  run  only  daring  the  high 
water  of  Spring  and  Fall,  when  other  farm  work 
was  not  pressing.  Farmers'  boys  engaged  in 
these  "outside  speculations,"  but  without  a 
thought  that  by  so  doing  they  were  becoming 
"anything  but  fiumers."  As  to  our  correspon- 
dent's strictures  on  Mr.  Oager's  bank  stock,  we 
can  only  say  that  we  have  had  no  experience  in 
that  "branch  of  farming"  ourselves ;  but  after  a 
man  has  paid  for  two  large  farms,  and  has  "a 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  produce  on  hand,"  we 
do  not  see  why  he  should  lose  caste  as  a  farmer, 
by  taking  a  share  or  two  in  some  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Bank.  Would  a  blacksmith  cease  to 
be  a  blacksmith  the  moment  he  became  the  holder 
of  bank  stock  ?  Isn't  your  bedstead  a  little  too 
short  for  some  fanners,  friend  Hitchcock,  and  are 
you  sure  it  will  be  best  to  trim  them  all  down 
to  it? 


A8HB8  OF  PINB  BBANOHBS. 

Some  years  ago  I  found  that  pine  boughs  that 
fall  from  trees,  gathered  up  and  used  as  bedding  for 
cattle  and  hogs,  or  put  in  yards,  were  of  no  value 
for  manure. 

In  1869, 1  piled  the  brush,  where  pines  were  cut, 
raked  up  chips  and  boughs  that  had  been  falling 
for  years,  and  burnt  large  piles.  About  one-thira 
part  was  clean  ashes,  the  rest  coals  and  dirt.  I 
mixed  this  with  twice  the  amount  of  clayey  loam 
from  the  cow  yard,  in  which  a  little  manure  was 
mixed,  moistened  with  water  and  shoveled  over 
twice.  Of  this  compost  I  put  one  cord  on  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  of  moist,  sandy  loam,  after 
breaking  up.  Sowed  to  flat  turnips  and  grass  seed, 
and  harrowed  all  in  together,  the  last  of  Jaly. 
The  seeds  came  up  well,  but  I  did  not  get  two 
bushels  of  turnips  fit  for  market,  and  not  ten 
bushels  in  all. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me 
the  cause  of  the  fidlure  ?  Was  it  the  dry  season, 
or  too  much  compost,  or  is  the  ashes  of  boughs, 
chips  and  limbs  worthless  for  manure  ?  I  am  in 
the  dark  about  it.  w. 

BolUnsford,  N.  H.,  Apnl  23, 1879. 

Bbmabxs.--So  are  we.  Did  weeds  or  herbage 
of  any  kind  grow  that  season  on  the  same  soil  ? 
If  we  were  on  the  spot  with  you,  and  should  get  a 
reply  to  half  a  dosen  questions  which  might  be 
asked,  perhaps  a  reason  would  become  apparent. 
Pine  wood  yields  but  a  small  amount  of  ash  any 
way— hardly  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  according 
to  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  while  walnut  gives  over 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  then  the  ash  itself  is 
worth  but  little  for  soap-making  or  other  purposes, 
compared  with  hard  wood  ashes. 


BAXSINO  OATS. 

I  have  a  Scotchman  mm  my  fium,  (a  splendid 
ploughman)  who  says  the  universal  practice  in 
Scotland  is  to  plough  lea  or  grass  land  in  the  fiill, 
setting  the  ftirrow  slice  up  on  its  edge.  In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough,  oats  are 
sown  broadcast  on  the  furrows  without  any  ma» 
nure.  The.  field  is  then  thoroughly  harrowed 
crosswise,  and  finished  off  by  harrovfrhoig  length- 
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wise  of  the  ftirrows.  When  the  oate  come  op  they 
have  the  appearance  of  haying  been  sowed  in 
drills.  In  this  way  he  says  good  crops  are  ob- 
tained. If  the  soilis  heavy  or  moist,  the  Black 
oats  do  the  best  Have  yon  or  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Farmbs  erer  tried  this  method  of  raising 
oats. 

MILLET. 

If  a  good  crop  of  oats  can  be  obtained  as  above, 
why  not  a  good  crop  of  Millet  ?  I  have  a  field  of 
fire  or  six  acres,  good  strong  land,  part  of  which 
is  rather  moist  and  late,  that  was  ploughed  last 
fall.  Now  if  I  sow  millet  on  this  land  when  it  is 
dry  enough  to  work,  without  manure,  can  I  rea- 
sonably expect  a  fair  crop  ?  Perhaps  for  millet,  it 
might  be  well  to  pass  the  harrow  once  over  the 
field,  crosswise,  before  sowing  the  seed.  If  any 
have  had  experience  in  this  kind  of  husbandry, 
let  us  have  the  facts.  j.  b. 

New  York  City,  March  22, 1870. 

BEMAKXs.^The  foregoing  was  received  with 
other  papers,  and  having  been  laid  aside  with 
them,  appears  later  than  it  should  haye  done. 


ALSIKB  OLOySB. 

Vf  ithin  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  attention 
of  beekeepers  has  been  directed  to  the  cultivation 
of  honey-prodndttg  plants,  to  aflbrd  pasturage 
for  bees  in  poor  seasons,  or  when  natural  forage 
fails,  and  to  add  largely  to  their  nsnal  stores  in 
favorable  ones. 

Alsike  clover  is  the  best,  eyerything  considered, 
and  is  rapidly  working  its  way  into  public  favor. 
The  statement  has  been  made  by  some,  that  if 
eyery  farmer  would  put  one-halfofthe  land  now 
seeded  to  grass  into  Alsike  clover,  bees  might  be 
yery  profitably  multiplied  in  our  country  one  hun- 
dred fold,  and  each  hive  fhmish  many  times  its 
present  profit,  and  quite  as  many  cattle  be  sustained 
as  at  the  present  time. 

Our  experience  confirms  the  fayorable  opinion 
that  has  been  expressed  bv  others,  of  this  yariety 
of  clover.  It  not  only  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
honey  and  of  good  quality,  but  is  a  profitable  crop 
for  farmers  to  grow  for  stock,  or  seed,  or  for  both. 
It  grows  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  common 
clover.  The  stalks  are  finer  and  not  as  woody.  It 
has  many  brancnes,  consequently  atlbrds  a  multi- 
tude of  blossoms  which  are  yery  fragrant,  and  is 
much  CDLfoyed  by  the  bees.  It  does  not  blossom 
as  early  by  a  week  as  the  red  clover,  and  remains 
in  bloom  about  four  weeks.  It  is  particularly 
adapted  to  moist  ground.  The  roots  being  fibrous, 
are  not  liable  to  be  iijured  by  the  frost  heaying  the 
ground.  It  is  prolific  in  seed,  yielding  from  six  to 
eight  bushels  per  acre. 

As  this  clover  has  a  two  fold  value,  we  antid* 

Kte  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
more  generally  grown,  and  thereby  the  thrift  of 
stock  ana  tbe  resources  of  honey  will  be  greatly  in- 
creaHed  througbout  the  country.  C.  B.  Biqlow. 
PerknuviUe,  Vt.,  April,  1870. 


FA&MZHO  IN  yi&OIKIA. 

In  May,  1869,  I  left  Maine,  and  after  looking 
about  in  the  South,  purchased  a  farm  of  600  acres 
one  mile  nunheabt  of  Manassas  Junction  and  yll- 
lage,  which  is  on  the  Orange,  Alexandria  and 
Maoosbas  railroad,  thirty- five  miles  south  of 
WabhtDgton.  I  moved  hefe  with  my  family  in 
Moy ember  lattt.  My  farm  is  on  the  Centre vllle 
road,  two  miles  from  Bull  Bun,  and  about  four 
miles  from  the  battle- field.  Soon  after  the  war 
oommenoed,  tbe  confederates  took  possession  of 
this  place  and  fortified  the  town.  Fort  Beauregard 
is  within  a  half  a  mile  of  me ;  Fort  Johnston  a 
little  ftarther  off.   TJie  hoose  on  this  ikrm  was 


taken  possession  of  and  used  as  the  head-quartcn 
of  Oen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston ;  and  the  house  opposftie 
was  the  quarters  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  At  a  later 
period,  the  Union  armies  got  possession  of  tbia 
place,  and  their  generals  occupied  diese  houses  as 
their  head-quarters  also.  When  the  Union  aniiT 
evacuated,  they  burnt  all  the  buildings  on  thw 
farm  to  keep  the  supplies  from  iSdling  into  the 
hands  of  their  opponents.  This  whole  country 
was  oyerrun  alternately  by  the  armies,  and  nearly 
all  the  buildings,  wood,  orchards,  fences,  &c., 
were  destroyed.  Since  tne  close  of  the  war,  tlie 
yillage  hat  been  rebnilt  and  is  fisst  growing  in  im- 
portance. The  town  has  two  hotels,  two  small 
churches,  six  stores,  a  ffrist  mill,  a  foundry,  a 
brick  manufactory,  with  blacksmith,  tbi  and  other 
shops,  a  weekly  paper,  &c. 

Land  can  be  purchased  in  this,  "Prince  William'* 
County,  at  from  $5  to  #50  per  acre,  by  the  farms, 
except  close  up  to  the  yilUiges,  &c.  The  climate 
is  splendid,  the  water  good,  and  markeca  near. 
There  is  room  for  fifty  thousand  small  New  Eng- 
land farmers  to  locate  in  the  one  hundred  comi- 
ties of  this  State. 

I  cannot  see  why  tbis  State,  with  her  railroada 
and  water  commnnications,  ner  central  locatfcxi 
and  fine  climate,  is  not  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  deshrable  States  in  the  Union  to  live 
in.  I  shall  be  happy  to  glye  all  the  infbrmation  in 
my  power  to  such  as  may  yisit  this  section. 

JONAB   G&BSirB. 

Ifonastas,  Ka.,  April  9, 1870. 


&AI8IIIO  OOBK. 

I  regard  com  an  importaBt  Harm  crop  and  fisfe 
given  it  considerable  attention  and  propose  to  re- 
late a  little  of  my  experience.  I  do  so  not  because 
I  raise  very  large  crops,  but  because  I  obtained  a 
better  yield  than  I  have  seen  by  so  economical  a 
mode  of  cultivation  as  I  adopt. 

First,  plough  the  ground  once  about  six  inches 
deep  in  autumn  or  spring,  according  to  conven- 
ience, as  well  as  it  can  be  ptooghed.  I  use  none 
bnt  a  swivel  plough,  and  I  would  noc  haye  my 
ground  ploughed  into  dead  furrows  and  ridgea  if 
done  for  nothing.  I  intead  to  have  every  foot  of 
the  ground  turned  over. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  or  soon  as  the  fields 
will  do  to  work,  spread  on  fifteen  loads  of  thirty- 
three  bushels  each  of  strong  stable  manure  to  the 
acre,  and  harrow  in  the  manure  well  with  a  Qeddes' 
Harrow,  lengthways  of  the  fhrrows.  When  the 
ground  comes  into  condition  furrow  out  the  field 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart  each  way,  and  lay  a 
moderate  shovelful  of  stable  manure  in  the  hill, 
which  will  require  ten  to  twelve  loads  to  the  acre. 
This  manure  should  be  well  worked  over  and  in 
somewhat  advanced  state  of  fermentation.  Plant 
on  the  manure  fiye  to  six  kernels  of  com  to  tbe 
hill.  When  the  com  is  about  five  inches  high 
hoe  it  well  with  a  moderately  elevated  hill,  and 
thin  out  to  four  plaats  to  the  hill.  When  about 
twen^  inches  high,  hoe  the  second  time,  uill  with 
amodemtely  derated  hill,  and  no  more  homing 
except  to  destroy  the  weeds.  I  haye  seen  no  ad- 
vantdge  whatever  in  hoeing  com  too  small. 

I  once  saw  a  field  of  com  hoed  when  but  just 
out  of  the  giound  and  nearly  covered  op  in  me 
operation ;  then  it  was  hoed  the  second  time  when 
scarcely  large  enough  for  the  firbt  hoeing  and 
nearly  covered  up  again ;  then,  the  third  time,  still 
nearly  coveiing  it  with  the  earth.  Tuo  result  was 
the  corn  never  grew  to  any  siie.  and  the  crop  was 
almost  a  total  failure,  though  the  field  had  a  lair 
dressing  of  manure. 

I  use  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  loads  of  manaie 
to  the  acre  to  raise  sixty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of 
com.  I  have  seen  forty  loads  of  manure  spread 
on  an  acre,  and  none  in  the  hUl,  and  a  amaUer 
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yield  of  com  than  mine  the  same  season.  I  haye 
men  Ibrty  loads  of  manure  spread  on  sward  land 
and  ploughed  nnder  with  no  mannre  in  the  hill, 
and  an  inferior  crop  of  com,  not  more  than  twenty- 
fire  or  thirly  bnsheU  to  the  acre.  Finally,  I  have 
neTer  seen  a  large  crop  of  com  without  manure  in 
the  hill. 

Seed  in  my  opinion  Is  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance in  raising  com,  but  I  will  delbr  that  sut^fect 
for  the  present.  9.  u. 

Shrewthwryt  Uau.,  May  1, 1870. 

CHEESB  PAOTOKT. 

One  of  the  largest  and  nicest  cheese  factories  in 
the  country  is  being  built  in  Shoreham,  Yt.  It  is 
to  be  thirty  by  eighty,  and  three  stories  high.  It 
will  be  sufScient  for  mannfiutorfaig  the  milk  of 
the  600  or  800  cows  which  the  neighborhood  is 
capable  of  keeping.  It  was  started  by  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Adin  Perkins,  who  came  into 
the  neighborhood  last  fall,  and  purchased  a  small 
place  of  about  seventy  acres,  and  has  taken  ^fSKXi 
of  the  stock  in  the  fkctonr.  Operations  are  to  be 
commenced  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  Mr.  Per- 
kins is  to  take  charge  of  it.  His  farm  and  his  sit- 
uation in  the  factoiy  is  equal  to  a  city  salary  of 
fSOOO,  and  is  probably  no  better  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  many  other  placaa  by  competent  and  ex- 
perienced cheese  makers,  what  a  great  blessing 
tt  would  be  if  the  thousands  of  young  men  scat- 
eered  through  our  country,  who  are  healthy,  intel- 
ligent and  reliable,  would  follow  this  young  man's 
steps  and  take  hold  with  energy  to  help  build  up 
tbeese,  butter  and  other  factories,  in  the  midst  of 
ftimers,  instead  of  crowding  into  the  city,  with  a 
Tague  hope  of  avoiding  poverty  and  hard  work, 
where  so  few  realize  their  expectations  and  where 
so  many  utterly  fail,  and  die  in  hopeless  poverty. 
So  young  men  consider  well  the  situations  and 
opportunties  that  are  offered  at  home. 

Shoreham,  Vt,,  April,  1870.  Looxsn  On. 

ORB  HI7NDRBD  AND  TBH  BU8HBL8  OF  OOBK  TROU 

AK  AOBB. 

On  120  rods  of  land  I  raised  eighty-three  bush- 
els shelled  com,  being  about  110  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  land  had  been  to  grass  about  eight 
years.  Was  ploughed  in  the  fall,  manured  in  the 
spring,  with  common  barnyard  manure,  spread 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  six  cords  to  the  acre. 
Put  into  each  hill  of  com  a  small  handfhl  of 
Bradley's  Superphosphate,  or  about  800  pounds  to 
the  acre;  hoed  three  times  thoroughly.  The 
above  corn  is  a  very  superior  variety  of  the  twelve 
rowed,  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  best  ever  raised 
in  this  town.  Natuak  G.  Pibbob. 

%  n^  Apnl  80, 1870. 


Rbk  ABxa.^DoubtB  have  been  so  often  expressed 
by  iknoers  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising  one 
hundred  bushels  of  **sbeUed  com"  on  a  single 
acre  of  land,  that  we  regret  that  Bfr.  Pleree  was 
not  more  explicit  In  his  statement  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  measuring  both  the  land  and  the  crops  in 
this  case. 

FBBMIVKa  70B  nmiAN  OOBN  IK  HBW  HAXPBHIBB. 

Time  is  short  for  offering  advice  on  com  plant- 
ing, but  the  letter  in  Fabxbb  of  23d  of  April  from 
J.  I).  Lyman,  Esq.,  prompts  me  to  trouble  you 
with  a  line  on  the  preparation  of  the  land  to  re- 
ceive the  seed.  Manure  well;  plough  **deep,^' 
keep  clean  by  frequent  ploughing  and  hoeing,  and 
if  there  is  not  a  great  competition  for  Mr.  Lyman's 
premiums  I  shall  be  sadly  mistaken.  Last  year  I 
plonghed  my  land  for  com  with  heavy  oxen,  as 
deep  as  the  point  of  plough  beam  would  aUow» 


—taming  in  the  manure  and  black  soil,— bringing 
up  the  clay  to  the  top,  and  the  result  was  such  a 
etop  that  none  of  my  Irish,  Dutch  or  Freuch  neigh- 
bors could  begin  to  think  of  comparing  bamples. 
A  deal  of  my  com  grew  fifteen  feet  nigh,  had 
three  ears  on  one  stalk,  with  sixteen  to  twenty  rows 
on  an  ear, — which  measured  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  long.  A  result  which  I  think  was  owing  to 
my  reversing  the  system  practiced  by  a  great 
many  farmers  out  West,—/  hauled  the  manure  on 
to  the  land  instead  ofremovina  my  ttables,  1  wish 
Mr.  Lyman  or  any  other  Mr.  somebody  Blse  would 
make  such  significant  offers  up  in  northwestern 
Illinois  for  the  growing  of  com.  My  com  is  the 
big  yellow  Horse  Tooth,  and  was  tipe  and  cut 
sixteen  or  twenty  days  before  the  first  Arosts  in 
September.  I  have  many  applications  for  seed 
ttom  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  John  Whatkobb. 
Bridgnorth  Farm,  Dunleith,  IIL,  AprilZO,  1870. 


vnsBir  TO  aotr  obabs  sbbd. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  most  tarmen  to  sow 
gmas  seed  in  the  spring,  with  wheat,  barley  or 
oats.  This  will  do  if  the  land  is  in  good  condition 
tion  to  seed  down  in  April  or  early  in  May.  But 
when  the  land  is  too  wet  to  work  until  late  iu 
in  May  or  early  in  June,  it  is  better  to  sow 
grain  without  grass  seed,  and  when  the  grain  is 
taken  off,  plough  in  the  stubble,  put  on  the  mannre, 
sow  on  the  grass  seed,  and  lay  the  land  down 
smooth.    It  is  better  for  the  following  reasons  t— 

1st.  The  young  gross  will  makeamore  vigorous 
growth  than  when  sown  late  in  May,  with  groin, 
because  the  grain  will  grow  up  qaick  and  over- 
power the  young  grass,  which  will  be  but  feeble  at 
beet.  And  when  the  grain  is  taken  off,  it  will 
sometimes  die  out  by  drought  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  if  it  does  not  die  it  will  make  but  a  sickly 
growth. 

2d.  The  land  is  generally  diyer  in  August,  and 
in  better  condition  to  seed  down,  and  it  puts  the 
stubble  out  of  the  way,  and  farmers  have  more 
time  to  do  the  work  welL 

3d.  Farmers  can  grow  their  own  seed  for  less 
than  half  the  present  high  price. 

Therefore,  nrmers  that  nave  land  in  grass,  and 
no  grass  seed  on  hand,  would  do  well  to  wait  until 
grass  seed  grows  before  seeding  down,  and  let 
speculators  keep  their  seed  Ibr  their  own  nse  until 
they  are  glad  to  sell  at  a  foir  price.  d.  jx, 

Amhertt,  N.  H.,  ApHl  18, 1870. 

VABHINO,  PBIOBS,  &C.,  IN  IOWA. 

Having  been  raised  to  farming  and  then  engag- 
ing in  varions  pursuits  for  many  years,  I  am 
a^ln  on  the  farm,  and  to  get  and  impart  informa- 
tion that  will  facilitate  that  business  in  a  practi- 
cal manner  is  my  desire.  After  traveling  through 
parts  of  many  of  the  Westem  States,  with  a  view 
to  location,  I  pitched  my  tent  in  northem  Iowa, 
as  the  best,  all  things  considered.  Having  resided 
here  near  twenty  years,  and  given  some  attention 
to  matters  generally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
northem  Iowa  presents  more  and  better  induce- 
ments to  the  industrious  farmer  than  any  other 
place  under  the  sun.  Our  climate  is  healchy ;  our 
crops  scarcely  ^ver  fail ;  our  sell  is  unsurpassed 
for  fertility ;  our  stock  is  healthy  and  thrifty ;  our 
firuit  is  abundant,  especially  of  the  smaller  kinds ; 
our  railroad  facilities  are  being  pushed  forward, 
so  that  in  a  few  years  our  butter  will  not  be  sold 
for  twenty  cents  here  and  fifty  cents  in  Boston, 
and  other  products  at  the  same  ratio.  Our  wheat 
bins  are  now  groaning  under  the  heavy  burthen 
of  last  years'  crop,  forty  to  seventy  cents  a  bushel, 
not  being  snfllcient  inducement  to  them  to  drop 
their  burthen.  Unlike  the  State  of  Maine  our 
legislature  should  offnr  premiums  to  our  farmers 
to  raise  less  wheat  and  more  potatoes  and  other 
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cereals.  There  will  be  much  less  wheat  sown  this 
year  than  formerly  in  Iowa.  And  right  here  I 
wish  to  ask  if  the  iTorway  oats,  which  are  being 
so  highly  spoken  of,  are  one  grand  hnmbag,  and 
are  the  Western  farmers  being  imposed  npon  by 
sending  them  common  oats,  eaXUng  them  "Norway 
oats  V*  F.  Snbdioab. 

Fayette,  Iowa,  1870. 

NSW  OATS.— DKT  SOT  IN  POTATOBB.— POTATO  BUG. 

Please  inform  me  what  kind  of  oats  the  en- 
closed are.  They  yield  abont  sixty  bnshels  per 
acre.  I  find  my  potatoes  are  afl^cted  with  ory 
rot.  Will  it  do  to  plant  the  sound  portion  ?  Last 
season  1  noticed  the  tops  to  be  coyered  with 
a  very  small  black  bag,  oTal  in  form,  and  very 
spry.    Did  they  injore  the  tnbers  ? 

Shelbwm,  N,  B,,  1870.  H.  T.  Cuxminos. 

Bbmabbs.— The  oats  yon  enclosed  are  probably 
what  are  called  «The  Sorprise  Oats."  We  haye 
had  seyeral  samples  sent  ns  flrom  yarions  parts  of 
19 ew  England,  all  of  which  are  yery  plomp,  white 
and  heayy.  They  are  represented  to  weigh  flrom 
40  to  60  ponnds  per  bushel.  The  oats  which  haye 
been  cnltiyated  for  twenty  years  past  seem,  like 
some  other  plants,  to  haye  graatly  deteriorated,  so 
that  we  need  some  new  and  better  yariety.  The 
"Surprise"  seem  to  promise  this. 

It  would  not  be  adyisable  to  plant  any  portion 
of  a  partially  rotten  potato.  The  minute,  black 
bug  of  which  yon  speak  has  been  yery  destructiye 
to  the  potato,  and  although  not  directly  causing 
the  rot,  greatly  enfeebles  and  ioji^'^  the  crop. 
Scatter  dry  ashes,  plaster  or  air-slaked  lime  oyer 
the  yines,  as  soon  as  the  bugs  appear.  If  done 
two  or  three  times  it  will  check  their  rayages,  and 
help  the  crop. 

WHAT  WILL  DBBTROT  WOOD  LIOB  ? 

Will  some  writer  for  the  Fabxeb  please  inform 
me  what  will  destroy  wood  lice  ? 
Doter,  N.  H.,  April,  1870.        J.  M.  Jbnxinb. 

Bbmabks.— If  the  writer  means  the  common 
aphis,  he  may  check  their  rayages,  or  destroy 
them  by  the  use  of  soap  suds,  tobacco  water  or 
whale  oil  soap. 

If  he  refers  to  bark  lice,  eoeddm,  the  question  as 
to  what  will  destroy  them  and  not  injure  the  tree, 
becomes  one  somewhat  difficult  to  answer.  And 
eyen  if  we  could  find  a  remedy  that  is  safe  and 
efficacious,  the  labor  of  going  oyer  an  orchard 
would  be  one  of  considerable  cost. 

We  haye  recently  seen  an  account  of  many  ex- 
periments made  by  a  gentleman,  some  of  which 
were  perfectly  harmless  to  tree  and  louse,  while 
others  did  not  kill  the  branches,  but  utterly  killed 
the  foliage  as  well  as  the  lice.  The  experiments, 
howeyer,  were  continued  with  all  sorts  of  appli- 
ances  which  he  thought  might  destroy  the  in- 
yaders,  until  he  hit  upon  one  which  he  states  has 
proyed  a  perfect  remedy.  It  was  the  application 
of  fi»h  brine ;  the  brine,  we  suppose,  from  the  bar- 
rel of  salted  mackerel  or  other  fish.  This  he  di- 
luted, and  with  a  syringe,  or  pop-squirt,  as  the 
boys  call  them,  which  cost  fifty  cents  at  the  tin- 
ners, he  syringed  the  trees  when  in  foliage  and 
blOMom,  without  any  is^nij  to  tiM  tree,  bat  it 


proyed  to  be  death  to  the  Uee!  After  this  tbe 
branches  assumed  a  green,  plump  and  healthy  ap« 
pearance  and  grew  yigorously. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  00001ft  is  to  exhmui^ 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  if  some  means  are  not 
found  to  check  the  rayages  of  these  lice,  or  de- 
stroy them,  they  will  eyentually  exhaust  eyeiy 
apple  tree  in  New  England.  Their  presence  on 
the  trees  is  sufficient,  it  seems  to  us,  to  preyent 
thefar  producing  fruit,  if  they  are  not  themselyes 
the  cause  of  barrenness.  Please  make  the  experi- 
ment with  care  and  report  to  ns. 


AFPABATUS  FOB  A  SMALL  OHBBBB  DAIRY. 

Please  giye  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  best 
method,  now  in  practice,  fbr  manufacturing  cheese 
where  the  milk  of  from  fbnr  to  eight  or  ten  cows  is 
used.  As  there  are  not  any  cheese  factories  in  thii 
section,  cheese  is  made  in  the  qood  old-fiuhioned 
way,  which  does  make  good  cheese.  But,  alas ! 
like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  though  it  may  be  torn 
for  the  eaters,  it  is  death  to  the  makers. 

Madison,  Me.,  April,  1870.     B.  P.  J.  Wbston. 

BBKABxa.— A  few  months  since,  see  Monthly 
Fabxbb  for  1860,  page  428,  we  published  dtreo- 
tions  for  fhmishinif  a  fiunily  cheese  establishment 
of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  the  "good  old- 
fiuhioned  way;"  but  our  correspondent  wants 
something  in  adyanceof  this,  but  not  so  extensiye 
as  the  modem  cheese  factory.  Though  quite  fk- 
miliar  with  cheese  making  in  our  youth,  we  pre- 
sume that  our  personal  experience  was  with  Im- 
plements, conyeniences  and  processes  similar  to 
those  which  our  correspondent  complains  axe 
much  more  ftmny  to  the  eaters  than  to  the  makers. 
How  fkr  the  fkctory  appliances  haye  been  or  mi^ 
be  simplified  and  adapted  to  priyate  dairies  we 
are  not  informed,  but  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Weston  and 
others  similarly  situated,  we  solicit  information 
flrom  those  who  haye  tested  improyementa  on  the 
good  old  way  of  fiunily  cheese  making. 

SWBLLINO  ON  STIFLB  JOINT. 

I  haye  a  yaluable'  cow  that  is  troubled  with 
bunches  on  her  stifles  and  Is  quite  lame.  I  haye 
applied  kerosene  and  chamber-lye  and  salt  with- 
out apparent  eflSBCt.    What  shall  I  do  for  her  ? 

LUtMon,  Mass.,  May  6, 1870.  x.  a.  k. 

Bbmabxb.— We  mistrust  that  the  leg  has  been 
sprained  or  ii^nred,  and  that  the  trouble  is  in  tihe 
Joint.  Sometime  when  your  family  doctor  is  ridiag 
by,  get  him  to  look  at  it.  It  is  yery  important  to 
know  the  cause  and  seat  of  disease.  If  tbe  bunch 
is  caused  by  "weeping**  firom  an  ii^Jnred  Joint,  it 
requires  yery  difiSsrent  treatment  flrom  what  would 
be  proper  in  case  it  is  a  tumor  or  sore  originatiag 
in  the  skin  or  fleA.  Yon  do  not  say  whether  the 
bunch  is  hard  or  so^.  If  it  proceeds  flrom  an  In- 
jured Joint,  it  is  probably  soft,  and  contains  fluid 
matter,  and  it  may  be  of  the  kind  called  a  bursal 
swelling.  These  are  often  opened  at  the  lower 
part,  and  after  pressing  out  the  fluid,  bandages 
are  applied  and  drawn  oyer  the  swelling  quite 
snugly.  It  may  be  neoeisacy  to  repeat  the  opcnk 
tkm. 
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Tbe  inenaMd  itteiitioD  Utel^  paid  to  dairy- 
ing,  which  at  th;  prennt  time  ia  aacuming 
aomewhat  tbe  t^p^if  an  Bgricoltaral  feTer, 
baa  oatDrallj  tuggeated  inquiries  for  better 
milk  prodacing  feed;  Dry  baj,  eipe^all}r 
that  which  itoo4  till  the  aeed  waa  tbbronghl^ 
ripeDe4i  or  paature  feed  which  haa  turned 
white  from  old  age  or  Angrut  drought,  is  not 
quite  juicj  enougfa  for  factory  oowa,  or  for 
gilt  Idged  butter,  and  inauj  farmeri  are  tliink- 
ing  about  raiatng  a  patch  of  roota,ifDotfortke 
djuly  food,  at  leaat  for  an  occaaional  (jiange 
id  diet  for  their  animala.  The  reroarka  made 
bj  Mr.  Henry  Lane,  of  Cornwall,  Tt.,  in  hia 
addreM*at  Uie  meeting  of  the  dairymeD  of 
that  State,  about  raiaing  beet*  for  cattle  and 
pigs,  cerfh  to  have  be«n  read  with  much  inter- 
eit  by  many  farmers.  But  tbe  labor  and  the 
bother  of  raisin)^  roots,  is  the  great  objecUon 
which  we  fastrhorae  Yankees  urge  against 
their  cultivation.  To  obriatA  this  objection 
the  inrenton  hate  been  racking  their  bnAi 
to  devise  ploughs,  cultivators,  leed  sowers, 
and-so-forth,  which  they  assure  us  will  make 
a  rough  field  as  mellow  as^  garden,  and  help 
Ds  to  raise  a.  ton  of  beetswith  as  little  back- 
aq^  as  a  ton  of  hay.*         # 

One  of  these  newly  invented  implements  is 
dagaerreotyped  above.  The  patentee,  Hon. 
Henry  F.  Fiench,  lives  in  Concord,  fifass.,  and 
notwithstanding  the  proverb  that  a  prophet 
has  no  honor  in  his  own  country,  he  haa  pat 
his  cultivator  into  the  hands  of  his  neighbcni, 
who  after  asing  it  one  season  speak  nell  of  it. 


A  statement  signed  by  John  B.  Moore,  Mlnot 
Pratt;  Abiel  H.  Wheeler,  Simon  Brown  and 
Frederick  G.  Pratt — names  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  Farmeb — closes  with  the  re- 
mark that  "It  saves  much  of  the  hand  labor, 
and  therefore  mach  of  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  root  crops,  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables." The  abovp  cuts  show  so  well  the 
peculiarities  of  the  implement -that  we  need 
only  say  that  it  is  a  light  horse  cultivator  or 
barrow,  the  teeth  are  steel-pointed,  one  inch 
square,  about  tea  long  and  set  comerwiae.  . 
Further  information  is  given  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  another  column. 


«      ABOBTIOB'  AMOSa  OOWB. 

Cheese  factories  originated  in  cwtral  New  - 
York,  and. there  the  system  has  been  perfected. 
Little  Falls,  one  of  its  villages,  has  become 
the  great  cheese '  market  of  (he  country. 
Cows  have  been  selected,  managed  and  fed 
for  the  greatest  passible  production  of  milk. 

Massalhusfltts  is  full  of  cities  and  large  man- 
ufacturing towns,  which  afford  a  capital  mar- 
ked for  milk.  Hence  many  of  her  fanners  ' 
have  made  the  raising  of  mtlk  the  great  object 
of  farm  management.  Everything  else  haa  , 
been  made  secondary  or  subservient  to  Ibis. 
Few  cattle  are  raised,  and  cows  are  selected 
with  refereucdto  the  abundance  of  milk  wluch 
high  feeding  an^  spedal  management  could 
stimulate  them  to  produce.         •  ■    - 

Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  fundus  for 
its  choice  butter  and  pure  milk,  is  near  the 
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cit7  of  Philadelphia;  and  Cumberland  oonnty, 
in  the  same  state,  is  near  the  city  of  Harris- 
burg.    Both  counties  had  in  1860  more  cows 
than  of  all  other  stock  put  together. 
In  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton,  Com- 

•  missioner  appointed  hj  the  legislature  of  New 
York  for  the  investigation  of  abortion  in  cows, 
it  is  stated  that  "onlj  in  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts have  cases  been  sufficiently  nuB|er- 
ous  to  excite  general  attention.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania they  were  foun^  in  Chester  and  in  Ctim- 
berland  counties,  jreadung  ten  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  pregnancy  reported.'* 

^0  our  own  minds  the  dose  connection  be- 
tween abortion  among  cows,  as  a  disease,  and 
the  production  of  milk,  as  a  spedalty,  is  forci- 
bly suggested  by  a  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going facts. 

Nature,  it  is  said,  abhors  a  vacuum ;  is  it  not 
equally  true  thft  she  sooner  or  later  protests 
against  all  specialties  in  her  producti6nsP 
The  farmers  of  Illinois  make  a  business  of 
hog-raising,  and  the  protest  of  nature  is  in 
the  form  of «  cholera :  in  Vermont,  fine-wooled 
sheep  arAnused  till  the  foot-rot  intimates  that 
a  change  is  necessary ;  New  Jersey  makes  a 
specialty  of  peach-growing,  and  that  fever  is 
cooled  off  by  the  ''yelloWb  ;^^  Cincinnati  hopes 
to  get  rich  by  growing  grapes,  }>ut  the  mildew 
blights  her  vines  and  disappoints  her  expecta- 
tions ;  sanguine^  amateurs,  believing  that  if  a 
*few  hens  prove  profitable,  a  larger  number 
may  be  kept  with  ^  proportional  profit,  tiy  the 
experiment  only  to  increase  the  number  of 
those  with  whom  *'bought0n  wit  is  the  be^;^^ 

•  cotton  is  jaised  at  the  South,  and  wheat  at 
the  West,  till  the  land  becomes  so  tired  of 
tl^se  crops,  that  the  men  who  culfivate  them 
find  it  necessary  to  exchange  their  old  fields 
for  new  ones. 

But  we  have  another  fact  bearing  on  the 
relation  of  the  milk  specialty  Iq  thi|  terrible 
dairy  eabunity. 

In  •  the  last  Prairie  farmer  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing yinoun(yment : — 

**We  regret  to  sute  that  this  scourge  that  has  so 
•  louff  afflicted  the  cows  in  the«dalry  regions  of  New 
Yoft  and  Massachusetts  has  at  length  made  its 
appearance  in  the  west."        • 

The  editor,  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  direct 

calamities  that  could  happen  to  the  farmers  of 

that  ff rowing  section  of  our  country,  recently 

vuited^'the  locality  of  the  outbreak  for  the 

purpose    of  gathering  what  information  he 

could  'in  relation  to  th^  prevalence  of  the 


trouble.  We  have  read  the  report  of  his  ex- 
amination with  care,*and  the  only  fact  stated 
on  niiich  any  theory  can  be  grounded  to  ac- 
count for  Uie  frequent  cases  of  abortion  of 
the  cows  in  this  seotioa  if  the  unqualified  one 
that,— 


'*The  complaint  is  entirely  limited  to  a  small 
imber  of  h< 
view  oftsending  their  milk  to  Chicago  niarkeL' 


number  of  heids  of  cows  toM  are  kept  with  a 


The  locality  of  the  disease  in  Illinois  if  in 
the  township  of  Lockport,  Will  county,  con- 
veniently situated  on  a  railroad  for  th^  trans- 
portation of  milk  to  the  city.  About  250 
cows  are  kept  for  this  purpose  by  ten  farmers. 
The  section  is  admirably  adapted  to  dairy 
purposes.  '*A11  the  pastmres  are  supplied 
with  water  of.  rare  purity,  being  the  jproduct 
>  of  living  springs.  The  pastures  are  excellent, 
and  dlb  well  provided  with  shade.  The  bans 
are  roomy  and  well  ventilated.  The  cows  are 
fed  tame  hay  during  winter,  togettar  vnth 
bran,  shorts  and  screeningSi  They  are  kept 
in  good  condition  for  br^|^ing  or  giving  milk, 
but  are  not  fat.''  * 

Ii^a  natural  state,  coWs  yidd  milk  for  their 
ofibpring'a  few  months,  which Js  then  weaned, 
and  the  mother  goes  dry  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  milking  qualities  of  our  herds  are, 
therefore,  largely  artificial,  and  how  far  this 
improvement  on  nature  can  be  carriedfisa 
question  that  we  think  is  soon  to  be  decided. 
The  limit,  we  apprehend,  has  already  been 
reached  by  some  of  those  who  have  made  the 
production  of  the  largest  amount  of  tujk  a 
study  and  a  specialty;  and  we.  refard  the 
disease  under  consideration  as«a.  notice,  post- 
ed up  by  iiature  so  distbMstly  that  h^Who  mas 
■ay  read, — *'thus  far  shak  thon  go,  bnt  no 
further."  • 

We  do  not  daim  originality  for  this  theovy. 
In  the  second  report  of  the  New  Ytm  Con- 
nAsioner,  Dr.  Carmanlt,  tocoessor  of  Dr. 
Dalton,  before  alluded  to,  the  idea  that  the 
excessive  production  of  milk  may  be  the 
cause  of*  abortion  ia  alluded  to,  and  the 
significant  statement  is  made  that,  in  diseased 
sections  of  New  Vork  tfiere  is  '*an  avecage 
excess  of  1815  poiyidft  more  milk  per  cow 
than  the  statistics  of  the  whole  State  deter- 
|nine  should  be  tb»  yield." 
,  Can  we  reasonably  expect4hat  the  oiganism 
of  the  cow  will  bear'  (hat  management  and 
thafr  stimulating  food  necessary  to  so  great  an 
increaseyof  her  milk  producing  powers  P    And 
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if  not,  in  what  form  could  her  failure  be  mani- 
fested more  directly  in  thS  line  of  our  efforts 
than  has  been  done  in  those  sections  where 
milk  has  been  made  a  specialty  ?  Is  not  na- 
ture herself  offering,  by  this  very  disease,  to 
aid  ns  in  our  purpose  to  make  the  cow  a  mere 
mSSk  machine? 


Far  the  New  England  Farwter, 


MABSAGHUBBTTB  STATU  BOASD  OF 

HXAIiTH. 

Irf>6k  out  for  Poison— Poison  In  the  Air- 
Poison  in  the  Water. 

BT  lUDQM  IB^OS. 

The  health  of  the  community  is  of  public 
importance.  The  State  needs  the  labor,  phy- 
su4l  and  mental,  of  every  citizen.  •  The  imbe- 
cile, whether  in  body  or  mind,  is  a  public  bur* 
den,  a  tax  on  other  men^s  ability.  It  js,  there- 
fore, a  primarr  duty  of  the  State,  in  every 
proper  way  to  limit  the  number  of  the  feeble, 
the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  sick,  just  as  itjes- 
sens  the  number  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious, 
hj  means  of  schools  and  colleges.  With  this 
view,  by  an  act  of  June,  1869,  the  legi^tufe 
estaAisheda  State  Board  of  Health,  to  consist 
of  seven  ^rsons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Grov- 
^hior  and£!ouncil.  Their  duty  ia  '*to  make 
sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  in  resp#ct 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  the  causes  of  disease 
and  especially  of  epidemics  and  the  sources 
of  mortality  and  the  effects  of  localities,  em- 
ployments, conditions  and  circumstances  on 
the  public  health,^*  to  advise  the  government 
in  r^ard  to  the  location  of  tfhy  publJb  insti- 
tutions, and  make  annual  leports  of  tibeir 
doings,  with  such  suggestions  as  to  legislative 
action  as  they  may  deem  neoessarv.  They 
are  also  charged  with  investigating  the  effects 
^ of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  leverage. 

The  board  has  been  breanized  by  the  choice 
of  Di'.  Hedry  I.  Bowditch,  as  President,  and 
Dr.  JGreorffe  Derby,  as  Secretary,    and   hasi 
made  its  nrst  report. 

Probably  no  persons  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  better  qualified  for  their  important*  posi- 
tions than  the  two  gentlemen  named.    The 
gper  contains  a  report  upon  slaughtering  for 
>ston  market,  and  a  report  on  the  sue  of 
poisons,  and  closes  with  general  observations 
on  The  Prevention  of  disease.    To-  two  of 
the  topics  most  prominent,  as  aSecting  public 
healUi,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  or  vour 
^eaders.  .  There  are  some  things  beyond  the 
K>lrer  of  the  State  to  control,  such  as  our 
'ood  and  drink  and  clpthing,  ^d  warmth  and 
rentiladon  in  our  private  houses,  and  our  penr 
lonal  habits  of  cleanliness  or  healthful  exer- 
^  3se.    These  circumstances   may  indeed  be 
greatly  influenced  bv  correct  public  sentiment 
uid  by  instruction  through  various  channels. 
Another  class  of  subjects  bearing  on  public 
ealth  n^y  be  contro^d  by  police  regulations, 


such  as  the  management  of  slaughter  houses, 
the  drainage  of  towns  and  villages,  the  supply 
of  pure  water  and  the  prevention  of  disease 
by  contagion,  as  by  vaccination.  The  great 
point  dwelt  upon  in  this  report  is 

Pore  Air. 

One  would  think  that  in  the  month  of  March 
in  New  England,  fresh  air  might  be  abundant 
and  cheap,  but  the  want  of  it  kilb,  peihaps,  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  We  can  see  our 
food,  and  w^  can  smell  it  and  taste,  so  that 
we  have  several  chances  of  testing  its  qualities. 
What  would  yon  think  of  a  man  who  should 

§0  to  a  neighbor's  to  dinner  and  sit  down  at 
le  table  and  open  his  mouth  and  shut  his 
ejea  and  tell  one  of  the  children  or  servants 
to  pour  in  whatever  solid  or  fluid  was  con- 
venient. 

Now  we  do  even  worse  than  this  as  to  the 
air  we  breathe.  To  be  sure  we  cannot  usu- 
ally see  the  atmosphere  or  taste  it,  and  I  wish 
we  qpuld  not  so  often  smell  it.  But  ]|hether 
we  can  thus  test  it  or  not,  it  is  of  far  more 
consequence  to  health  than  food. 

We  may  live  for  days  without  food,  we  die 
in  five  minutes  without  air,  and  we  die  nearly 
or  quite  as  quickly  in  a  well,  filled  with  certain 
gases,  or  ii^a  dose  rooo}  with  a  pan  of  .char-  • 
coal.  Yet  we  think  it  a  hardship'  to  go  to 
bed  wichoftt  a  supper,  and  make  pSbvisions 
over  night  for  our  lyeakfiBist,  while  the  little 
circumstance  of  whether  we  shall  breathe  poi- 
son all  night  for  want  of  ventilation,  does  not 
disturb  us. 

Twenty  grows-up  men  will  shut  themselves 
up  with  an  air-tight  stove  in  a  close  room  fif- 
teen feet  rauare  to  hold  a  farmer's  club,  and 
a  majority  of  them  will  feel  rather  injured  at 
the  suggestion  that  air  is  necessarv  to  respira- 
tion ;  and  there  is  a  town,  not  far  from  some  of 
us,  where  a  high  school  house  has  been  lately 
built  at  a  cost  of  (1^000,  without  any  provi- 
sion whatever  for  ventilation,  ana  where 
there  are  some  smaller  schoolhouses  practically 
in  the  same  predicament. 

Think  a  moment,  reader,^  the  thought  does 
not  make  you  sick,  what  sort  of  mixture  you 
are  breatmng  in  a  close  room  fuU  of  people. 
A  single  whi$  of  a  cigar  in  that  room  will  be 
perceived  by  every  person  in  it  in  ten  seconds, 
which  •seems  to  show  that  .the  single  breath  of 
smoke  from  «dne  man's  lips  polutes  all  the  air 
in  the  roo%  and  a  portion  of  it  goes  into 
every  other  person's  lungs.  Not  to  put  too 
fine  appoint  upon  it,  is  not  it  a pleHsihg  reflection 
that  a  substantial  po|Mon  or  what  comes  out 
of  eveiy  pair  of  lungs  passes  through  your 
delicate  mouth  many  times  a  minute.  We* 
who  are  so  squeamish  about  drinking  from 
another's  glass,  or  even  using  another'anapkin, 
upon  what  horrojs  do  *weft  daily  ana  nightly 
sua,  fof  want  of  a  constant  change  of  air. 

The  two  great  causes  of  consumptiop,  says 
our  report,  are  firsli  "collective  inaoor  occu- 
pations, whiA  may  be  regarded  as  almost  sy- 
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nonymons  with  the  habitual  inhalation  of  air 
rendered  foul  by  respiration,  and,  second, 
$oU  moisture^ 

As  showing  the  necessity  of  pure  air  for 
children,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  greal^  lying  in 
hospital  in  Dublin  during  twen^-five  years 
before  yentilation  was  introduced,  the  mor- 
tidity  of  new-bom  in£uit8  in  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  of  life,  was  one  in  six.  In  the 
twenty-five  years  following  the  introduction  of 
good  air,  the  mortality  was  one  in  one  hun- 
dred and  four.  The  teaching  of  the  report 
on  this  point  is  briefly  this,  tmtt  pure  air  from 
out  of  doors,  every  moment  of  time,  day  and 
night,  introduced,  if  possible,  comfortably 
warmed,  is  essential  to  health.  '* Ventilate 
the  schoolrooms,  and  the  workshops,  and  the 
stores  and  Uie  houses.'' 

A  Sound  BoU. 

Dr.  Bowditch  is  perhaps  the  best  authority 
in  this  country  as  to  the  diseases  dassed  under 
the  nafte  of  consumption,  and  he  is  under-' 
stood  to  be  the  first  person  who  deduced  from 
statistics  the  conclusion  that  soil  moisture  is 
among  the  prominent  causes  of  these  diseases. 
''When  a  man  proposes  to  build  a  dwelling  in 
a  swamp,  warn  him  of  his  danger,''  say  the 
board  of  health. 

In  Efcland,  in  1865  and  186G,  inquiries 
were  made,  under  government  authority,  into 
the  effect  of  drainBge-w6rks  and  other  regula- 
tions designed  to  promote  health.  It  ap- 
peared that  while  the  general  death-rate  had 
greatly  diminished,  consum^on  had  dimin- 
ished even  in  greater  proportion,  wherever  the 
soil  had  been  rendered  diry  by  means  of  sew- 
ers. 

The  writer  has  exhorted  so  much  on  the 
importance  of  drainage  about  our  buildings, 
that  he  is  happ^r  to  borrow  the  lan^ruage  of 
this  report.  It  is  well  known  that  m  many 
towns, — and  Concord,  mich  ought  to  know 
better,  is  one  of  them, — a  large  proportion  of 
the  cellars  are  afloat  with  water  for  a  longer 


of  fever  at  the  Maplewood  Institute  at  Pitta- 
field,  a  few  years  ago,  was  caused  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  filth,  and  ceased  on  removal  of 
the  cause.  Instances  of  this  sort,  where  the 
cause  has  been  sought  for  and  found,  and  the 
epidemic  thereby  stayed,  are  so  numerous  that 
we  need  not  cite  them." 

Consumption,  typhoid  fevers  and  rheum*- 
tism  are  as  much  the  natural,  legitimate  pro- 
ducts of  bad  air  and  bad  water,  as  our  crops 
are  of  our  seed. 


For  the  J7i 
IiOaD  AS  A 


Stngkmd 


On  page  22  of , the  Monthlv  Fabmkr  for 
1870, 1  find  the  following  remark:— "It  should 
be  said,  once  for  all,  that  oyster  shells  aie 
composed  qf  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  is  not  a  manurial  agent.  It  is 
hard,  insoluble  marble,  and  of  no  value  in  ag- 
riculture.*' This  was  written  by  Dr.  James  R. 
Nichols  of  Boston,  and  is  so  directljr  at  vari- 
ance with  the  generally  received  opmion,  that 
perhaps  a  reference  to  some  authorities  upon 
Uie  subject,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

'Dr.  Stockhardt  says  that  "the  same  constit- 
uents %nter  into  the  composition  of  chalk,  gom- 
mon  limestone,  marble  and  oyster  shells ;  that 
they  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  havs 
for  a  formula  (CaO,  CO9)."  Hs  also  says 
thit  "carbonate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  our  earth." 

Now  it  is  uidoubtedlv  conceded  that  car- 
bonic acid,  one  of  the  elements  of  the  formu- 
la, enters  largely  into  the  food  of  plants. 
Baron  Liebig  sfli|rs  that  if  by  manuring  a  field 
with  potash  or  lime,  no  increase  oT  crop  can  be 
observed,  it  therefore  does  not  follow,  that 
tiiese  substances  of  themselves,  are  not  efiGica- 
cious ;  a  certain  amount' of  ammonia  is  neces- 
sary to  render  them  efficacious."  Also  in  his 
'  'Familiar  Letter^  he  says :  '  'in  limestone  are  ■ 
certain  elements  indispensable  to  the  growth 
of  plants  and  the  presence  of  which  renden 
or  shorter  time,  every  spring.    The  Boardf  ofl  them  fertile;"  and  that  "we  possess  substan- 


Health  say,  "AnolLer  danger  is  a  damp  cellar. 
Its  atmosphere  goes  all  over  the  house  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it."  Again, 
"most  houses  in  the  country  are  exposed  to 
special  dangers  from  the  absence  of  drains, 
the  refuse  from  houses  being  poured  upon  the 
ground,  thereby  infecting  not  only  the  air,  but 
water  also.  In  some  instances,  the  kitchen 
slops,  de^vered  firom  a  spout  upon  a  limited 
space  have  in  the  course  of  time  worn  a  direct 
cnannel  to  the  family  ^ell.  At  any  rate  it 
•  may  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  soil  sur^ 
rounding  a  well  is  drained  by  it.  In  this  view 
it  will  be  seen  how  importent  it  is  for  the 
purity  ^f  both  ai^  and  water,  that  pigstyes, 
privies  and  manure  heaps  should  be  kept  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  dwelling.  Maby  a 
case  df  typhoid,  and  mqph  impaired  vitality 
ready  to  succumb  to  trifling  ailments,  might 
be  traced  to  such  pollutions.    The  epidemic 


ces,  which  by  their  chemical  action  render  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  more  suitable  for  en- 
tering into  the  vegetable  organism,  and  one  of 
these  is  lime."  Again,  he  savs :  "The  cere- 
alia  require  the  aUuJies  and  alkaline  silicates, 
and  these  are  liberated  b^  lime  from  dayey 
soils,  and  hence  the  fertihty  of  the  soil  is  in- 
creased by^  lime."  The  latter  statement  is  also 
found  in  ms  "Agricultural  Chemistry." 

Prof.  J.*F.  W.  Johnston  in  his  "Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry"  says,  "The  use  of  lime  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  practical  agricul- 
ture. Marls  consist  of  carbonate  of  Ume, 
Uxed  with  sand,  and  are  considered  more  or 
less  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  as  the 
proportion  of  lime  increases  or  diminishes.'^ 
"Where  vegetable  matter  abounds,  much  lime 
may  be  usefxilly  added ;  and  on  stiff  day  lands, 
after  draining,  its  good  effects  are  very  re- 
markable.   Upon  poMtWree  a  greate^g  fineness. 
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BweetnesB,  doseness,  and  nutritive  character 
of  the  grasses  is  remarkably  visible ;  on  aror 
bU  lands  a  mellowness  of  stiff  soils  is  pro- 
duced/' 

Emerson  and  Flint  in  their  "Manual  of  Ag- 
licoltnre'*  confirm  Prof.  liebig  in  saj^ing  that, 
"lime  amends  the  soil  by  setting  at  liberty  the 
potash  and  other  alkalies  which  exist  in  com- 
bination with  clay  and  in  granite  sand ;  that 
oyster  shell  lime  is  of  greater  valae  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  than  common  lime,  because 
it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  add ; 
and  no  soil,  however  good,  and  however  favor- 
able the  climate  will  produce  first  rate  crops  of 
wheat  unless  it  contam  a  proper  proportion  of 
lime." 

Prof.  Nash  in  his  '^Progressive  Farmer^* 
gives  a  table  of  soils,  and  the  one  classed  fer- 
tile without  manure,  contains  a  considerable 
percentage  of  lime  and  carbonic  add,  while  the 
soil  classed  barren  is  nearly  destitute  of  either 
of  these  constituents. 

Allen,  in  his  "Farm  Book,^*  also  speaks  in 
the  praise  of  lime  as  a  manurial  agent.  Berg- 
man  found  that  one  of  the  most  fertile  soils  of 
Sweden  contained  thirty  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  Chaptal  analyzed  a  very  pro- 
ductive soil  in  France  which  gave  near  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  same  and  seven  of  the  or- 
ganic matter.  Tillet  even  found  one,  and  that 
the  most  fertile,  whidi  yielded  87.5  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  Some  of  the  best  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  have  yielded  upon  analysis  twenty 
per  cent,  of  lime,  and  many  other  soils 
throughout  the  United  States  contain  an  equal 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  such  are 
always  the  last  to  wear  out. 

C.  D.  Wilber,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Natu- 
ral History  Society,  speakine  of  lime,  says, 
"The  farmer  must  have  it  diffosed  through 
every  acre  of  his  farm  or  his  crops  will  fail." 
An  ariide  upon  lime,  in  the  United  States  Ag- 
ricultural Report,  1856,  says,  "The  purposes 
served  by  lime  as  a  chemical  constituent  of  the 
soil  are  of  at  least  four  distinct  kinds,  namely : 
First,  it  supplies  a  kind  of  organic  food,  which 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  dl  cultivated  plants.  Secondly,  it  neutral- 
izes acid  substances  which  are  naturally  formed 
in  the  soil,  and  decomposes  or  renders  harm- 
less other  noxious  compounds  that  are  not  un- 
frequently  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants. 
Thirdly,  it  changes  the  inert  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  so  as  gradually  to  render  it  useful  to 
vegetation.  Fourthly,  it  causes,  facilitates,  or 
enables  other  useful  compounds,  both  orjzanic 
and  inorganic,  to  be  produced  in  the  sou,  or 
so  promotes  the  decomposition  of  existing 
compounds,  as  to  prepare  them  more  speedily 
for  enteiing  into  the  circulation  of  plants." 
Hon.  Thomas  G.  Clemsen,  LL.D.  in  the  Re- 
port for  1859  writes  substantially  as  above, 
with  regard  to  the  benefit  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Here,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  many  emi- 
nent men  direct  to  the  point  that  lime  as  it 
exists  in  limestone,  marble  and  chalk,  is  bene- 


ficial as  a  manurial  agent.  There  might  also 
be  collected  a  large  amount  of  testimony  from 
the  many  that  have  used  lime  upon  soils, 
teuchini;  the  benefits  derived  from  its  applica- 
tion. Even  an  application  of  plastering  taken 
from  old  buildings,  to  the  soil,  leaves  traces  of 
very  marked  effects  produced,  years  after  the 
application  is  made. 

With  all  this  accumulation  of  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  benefidal  effects  of  lime,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Nichols,  the 
question  very  naturally  arises.  Who  shall  de- 
cide vhen  doctors  disagreed  w.  H.  T. 


JAHMTJIRB'   OltUBB  XET  BUMMBB. 

During  the  winter  the  reports  from  these 
associations  have  occupied  considerable  space 
in  our  columns,  and,  judging  from  the  many 
expressions  of  satisfaction  which  have  come  to 
us  through  our  correspondence,  no  part  of  our 
paper  has  been  more  attentively  read.  Not 
only  this,  many  of  the  articles  have  been  cop- 
ied by  the  leading  agricultural  papers  of  the 
countrj^,  and  thus  the  doings  of  a  Farmer's 
Club  m  some  comer  of  our  noble  State,  re- 
ported through  our  columns,  is  made  to  inter- 
est farmers  in  remote  States,  and  possiblv  give 
hints,  the  improvement  of  which  may  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them.  Since  November  last, 
the  organization  of  sixty-two  Farmers'  Clubs 
has  been  reported  to  us. 

Now  that  the  long  evenings  are  psissed,  and 
the  active  individual  work  of  members  upon 
their  own  farms  has  commenced,  we^  suppose 
the  regular  meetings  for  discussion  will  be  dis- 
continued until  another  fall.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  work  of  the  members  for  the  general 
good  of  the  Club,  and  the  mutual  advantage 
of  its  members  should  not  cease.  It  should,  m 
fieict,  just  commence.  Each  member  should 
this  season  undertake  some  experiment  or  put 
in  operation  some  train  of  investigation  or 
thought  for  determining  some  disputed  opin- 
ion, or  more  firmly  establishing  some  partially 
accepted  theory — ^the  result  of  which  should 
be  reported  to  the  club  at  the  commencement 
of  its  next  winter  campaign.  Bear  this  in 
mind ;  and  when  you  begin  your  season's  la- 
bors, plan  some  experiment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Farmers'  Club.  Thus,  although  the  meet- 
ings for  discussion  may  be  suspended  during 
the  summer,  the  period  may  be  one  of  real 
work  for  the  Cluo,  inasmuch  as  the  experi- 
ments and  investigations  made  are  such  as  can- 
not be  performed  in  the  winter,  and  will  fur- 
nish material  about  which  to  talk  next  winter. 
— Maine  Farmer. 


—A  Michigan  correspondent  of  the  Rural  N§w 
Torksr  has  been  feeding  wheat  to  his  '^shotes" 
with  satisfactory  results.  He  is  convinced  that  it 
is  a  cheaper  food  for  hogs  than  com,  at  the  present 
prices.  He  boils  the  wheat  nntU  it  is  thoroughly 
cooked,  which  nearly  doubles  its  bulk. 
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UBTTEB  FBOM  THB  FARM. 

CoMCORD,  May  6, 1870. 
The  Beaion—Wet  Weather— Farm  Work  Retarded^ 
Hot  Daja  and  Warm  Soil— Appearance  of  Graaa  and 
Orain— Promiae  of  the  Frnlt  Treea— Laying  Land  to 
Grata- WitVa  Breaker  and  Leveller— OaterpiUara— 
Bark  Lioe— Carbolic  Acid— Potatoee— New  Varietiea. 

ENTLBMEN :— The  loDg  Con- 
tinued wet  weather  in  April 
has  considerably  retarded  the  field 
work  of  the  farm,  this  spring. 
The  gronnd  is  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  water,  even  on  the  high 
lands,  at  this  time,  while  the  low 
lands  tliat  were  ploughed  last  fall,  or  intended 
to  be  this  spring,  cannot  be  entered  upon  with 
the  team.  The  lew  hot  days,  however,  which 
have  occurred,  have  so  warmed  the  moist  soil, 
that  vegetation  has  been  quick.  Grass  ap- 
pears well,  but  few  places  in  our  observation 
having  been  wintei^killed.  Winter  rye  and 
wheat  seem  also  to  be  vigorous  and  healthy. 

All  fruit  trees  promise  an  abundant  blos- 
som ;  plum  and  cheny  trees  were  in  blossom 
here  in  the  last  days  of  April.  There  will  be 
quite  a  full  bloom  of  the  apple  and  pear  trees 
in  this  region. 

Fields  to  be  sowed  to  grain  and  grass  never 
presented  a  more  lively  time  than  at  present. 
All  that  are  drained,  or  on  moderately  high 
land,  present  scenes  of  the  most  lively  indus- 
try. Every  available  force  is  called  in.  The 
soil  is  moist  and  warm,  so  that  gnun  will  ger- 
minate rapidly  that  is  got  in  during  the  eariy 

part  of  l^y. 

Having  ten  acres  to  be  sowed  to  grain  and 
grass,  it  was  ploughed  last  fall,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  plough  again  this  spring ;  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  rains,  so  that  instead  of  the 
plough,  Witt's  ^'Breaker  and  LeoeUer'^  was 
put  upon  it.  The  fields  are  granite  soils,  some 
portions  of  them  being  quite  heavy,  and  hav- 
ing many  fast  and  loose  stones.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  Breaker  has  so  reduced  the 
coarse  dod,  interwoven  with  the  roots  of 
piper  or  twitch  grass,  and  so  finely  levelled 
and  pulverized  the  soil,  that  there  is  a  capital 
seed  bed  over  the  whole  surface,  of  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  depth.  I  think  there  is  no  other 
implement  which  would  have  performed  the 
same  service  in  the  same  time.  The  teeth  are 
lifters,  about  nine  inches  long,  and  are  followed 
by  a  sort  of  platform  resembling  the  dap- 
boarding  on  a  house. 

Gaterpillam,  and  other  insects  seim  to  have 


flourished  through  the  winter.  The  nests  of 
the  former  are  growing  daily  with  the  growth  of 
foliage  on  the  trees.  The  scales  of  the  bark 
louse  on  the  apple  trees  can  only  be  numbered 
by  millions.  Dr.  Htch  says  they  are  the  bod- 
ies of  the  gravid  females,  protecting  their  eggs, 
which  may  be  found  during  the  winter  and 
spring  upon  elevating  the  scales.  He  says  be 
has  counted  the  eggs,  and  in  some  instances 
found  as  many  as  102  under  a  single  scale, 
though  more  frequently  from  ten  to  fifty.  In 
my  own  examinations  I  have  not  found  eo 
many,  rarely  more  than  twelve.  The  injozj 
which  they  do  to  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  is 
sometimes  very  great.  YJHien  apple  trees  are 
infested  by  them  year  after  year,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  trees  dwindle  away  and  die.  In 
speaking  of  the  injury  done  by  these  Iioe,  Har- 
ris says  they  insert  their  beaks  into  the  bark  or 
leaves,  and  draw  from  the  cellular  substance 
the  sap  that  nourishes  them. 

I  have  seen  only  one  remedy  stated  as  an 
absolutely  efficient  one,  and  that  is  fish  brine, 
as  stated  some  weeks  since  in  reply  to  a  cor- 
respondent. A  gentleman  states  that  this  was 
applied,  and  destroyed  the  lice  wherever  it 
touched,  and  without  harming  foliage  or  bloom. 
Enclosed.  I  send  some  samples  of  the  limbs 
they  have  infested. — ^the  larger  piece  was  cut 
from  the  tree  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
the  smaller  taken  off  to-day.  Nearly  every 
branch  of  some  quite  large  trees  are  as  thickly 
studded  with  scales  as  these  samples  are.  B 
is  said  that  a  wash  of  two  parts  of  soft  soap, 
and  eight  of  wate(,  mixed  with  a  little  ]ime» 
and  applied  with  a  brush,  will  destroy  them. 
Some  recommend  the  use  of  carbolic  add,  but 
give  no  formula  by  whidi  to  apply  it.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  because  this  "new  thing  under 
the  sun,*'  is  really  working  wonders.  As  a 
disinfectant  it  is  said  to  be  very  efiicadona  in 
all  contagious,  infectious,  or  epidemic  dis- 
eases. Mr.  Secretary  Groodale,  of  Maine, 
thinks  it  safe  to  "assert  that  for  lice,  tickst 
and  other  vermin  infesting  the  farmer's  do- 
mestic animals,  and  for  their  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, sores,  ulcers,  and  the  like,  its  equal  Ibr 
safety  and  efficiency  has  not  before  been 
found.*'  I  am  daily  using  a  soap  made  by  its 
use,  whidf  I  will  speak  of  more  fully  here- 
after. 

A  great  change  will  take  place  this  spring  in 
planting  the  potato  crop.  Nearly  aU  the  old 
varieties  will  be  abandoned,  and  new  vazie- 
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tiea*  some  of  which  have  been  quite  fairly 
tested,  will  take  their  places.  Among  these 
will  be  Bresee^s  King  of  the  Earlies,  Harri- 
son, the  Earty  Rose,  Yanderveer,  Bresee^s 
Prolific  and  Peerless,  the  Climax,  Excelsior, 
Earlj  Prince,  Granite  State,  Calico,  &c.  In 
a  letter  to  yon  from  Maine,  last  winter,  I  spoke 
of  seeing  some  2500  bushels  of  potatoes  in  the 
cellar  of  Mr.  Mosbs  H.  Hussst,  of  North 
Berwick*  I  then  thought  he  wonld  scarcely 
find  a  market  for  so  many,  as  they  were  to  be 
sold  for  planting  only.  I  now  learn  from  some 
of  the  Boston  dealers,  that  the  700  bosheb  of 
Early  Rose,  which  I  saw,  have  all  been  sold, 
and  that  Mr.  H.  is  making  large  purchases  of 
the  same  variety  in  V ermont. 

This  potato  has  gained  for  itself  several  ez- 
oellent  points,  viz. :  It  is  early,  prolific,  does 
not  rot  badly,  is  smooth,  the  eyes  beingavery 
Utile  depressed,  and  is  said  to  be  of  excellent 
qoalily.  I  have  not  tested  it  sofiiciently  to 
come  to  any  condosion  as  to  its  merits.  As  a 
vegetable,  no  other  compares  with  the  potato 
in  valne.  Nearly  all  the  old  varieties  have 
become  worthless,  or  greatly  depreciated,  so 
that  every  honest  ^ort  to  introduce  new  and 
good  varieties  is  commendable,  and  confers  a 
public  favor. 

The  opening  spring  promiies  well.    With 
the  aid  of  improved-  machinery,  and  larger 
skill,  the  farmer  may  look  forward  to  fair 
profits  in  his  pleasant  employment. 
Very  tmly  yonrs, 

Sdcov  Brown. 
Mbssbs.  B.  p.  Baton  &  Co.,  Bostov. 


TBM  AKIBIOAJr  IMFBOVXD  8UOAB 


Thsn  is  certainly  something  a  little  wondsrfld 
in  the  climate  and  soil  of  Yennont. 

A  Massachasetts  hone  is  taken  to  that  State, 
and  the  Morgans,  the  Black  Hawks,  Merrills,  &c, 
are  the  resnlt.  Massachusetts  horses  go  to  other 
States  and  are  heard  of  no  more. 

A  few  flocks  of  Spanish  sheep  find  their  way  to 
the  pastnres  of  the  Oreen  Monntsins,  and  the 
"Improved  American  M^erino  Sheep"  cross  the  At- 
lantic and  take  premiums  in  competition  with  the 
Imperial  flocks  of  the  "mother  countries." 

A  few  potato  seeds  are  dropped  into  Vermont 
soil,  and  a  single  taber  pays  fbr  a  good  cow,  and  a 
potato  fever  rages  thronghont  the  land. 

A  single  oat  springs  ap  in  some  Vennonter's 
iield,  and  he  reaps  sheaves  in  compaiiBon  with 
which  a  good-sized  man  appears,— in  the  adver- 
tisement|— as  a  pigmy.  , 


The  Agricaltural  Department  at  Washington 
sends  ont,  year  after  year,  parcels  of  seed  by  the 
million— or,  to  be  a  little  more  definite,  the  num- 
ber for  the  year  1861  was  stated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner at  2,474»880,— most  of  which,  nndonbtedly, 
fell  by  the  wayside,  into  stony  gronnd,  thin  soil, 
or  weedy  fields,  and  the  Department  looks  in  vain 
for  the  promised  reports  of  the  result  of  their  cul- 
tivation. But  a  few  of  these  little  papers  of  seeds 
find  their  way  into  Vermont  soils,  and  beets  come 
up  that  beat  all  other  beets,— and  hence  the  <'Im- 
proved  Americsn  Sugar  Beet" 

Some  allusion  to  the  good  qualities  of  this  vari- 
ety by  Mr.  Henry  Lane  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  in  his 
address  at  the  Dairymen's  Convention,  at  St  Al- 
bans, has  excited  considerable  inquiry  among  fiur- 
mers,  many  of  whom  wish  to  obtain  the  seed. 
Having  published  an  abstract  of  this  address,  sev- 
eral applications  tn  ftirther  infbrmation  upon  the 
snlflect  have  been  made  to  us,  but  as  we  were  un- 
able to  ftimish  it,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Lane,  and  re- 
ceived tlie  following  note  in  reply  ;— 

Mr.  EDITOB^— 5»r,— Your  letter  of  inquiry  of 
the  4th  inst.  has  been  received.  The  Amencan 
Improved  Imperial  Sugar  Beet  is  one  of  five  vari- 
eties that  I  received  fipom  the  Agricultural  DefMurt- 
ment  at  Washington  eleven  years  since.  They 
were  at  that  time  the  best  sugar  beet  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  Good  cultivation  and  a  carefhl  se- 
lection for  seed  has  changed  and  improved  them 
in  some  respects.  Considering  the  source  whence 
I  received  the  seed,  I  should  suppose  there  would 
be  plenty  of  this  variety  in  various  sections  of  our 
country.  But  I  have  never  seen  them,  nor  has 
any  one  that  has  seen  the  beets  that  are  grown 
with  us,  pretended  to  have  seen  this  variety  any- 
where else.  It  is  now  cultivated  extensively  in  this 
vidnity,  and  has  superseded  all  other  varieties  of 
beets,  and  nearly  aki  others  of  the  root  kind.  For 
further  particulars  I  will  refer  you  to  my  address 
that  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Yennont  Dairymen's  Association.  That  yon 
may  judge  more  correctly  of  them  than  firom  any 
description  I  might  give,  I  will  send  you  a  few 
specimens  next  fall,    xours,  respectfoUy, 

Oormpatt,  Vt^  Jfoy  7, 1S70.       Hsn at  Laxb. 


NoKFOLX  FAnxsBs*  Clvb.— At  a  meeting  of 
this  Clob,  May  9, 1870,  the  following  persons  were 
chosen  a  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  next 
annual  fidr  oftheClub.  S.  B.  Fales,  A.  G.  Hills, 
H.  M.  Fales,  S.  T.  Bockwood,  Cyrus  Ware,  of 
Norfolk ;  J.  H.  Leland,  Walpole;  William  Fisher, 
Medfleld;  Vhrgil  S.  Pond,  Foxboro';  Brastus 
MetoOf,  Franklin;  Willard Clark,  Medway ;  Hi- 
ram Ware,  Wrentham.^W.  H.  Booxwood,  See, 


Bnoouxaoino  to  Coxtntxt  Oibls.— a  commit- 
tee of  the  city  government  of  Boston  have  recently 
held  sev,eral  meetings  to  hear  ailments  in  flivor 
of  the  establishment  by  the  dty  of  a'*flree  market." 
At  a  bearing  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week, 
Mrs.  Daniels  ascribed  the  alarming  increase  of 
vice  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  said  "it  was  an 
impossibility  for  a  girl  to  get  board  in  a  respecta- 
ble boarding-house  at  leas  than  9^  per  week,  while 
their  wages  do  not  average  over  #LfiO  per  week." 
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In  ooiueqa«iice  of  KHne  vnforeieen  deUjs  | 
in  prepiring  the  footth  plan  in  onr  leriu  of 
"Eunl  Architectore,"  we  present  the  above, 
drawn  and  engraved  esprenlj  for  ni,  from  a 
design  b;  Geo.  E.  Hamej,  Architect. 

For  the  execution  of  thii  plan,  from  one- , 
ttghlh  to  one-fonrth  of  an  acre  ihonld  be  de- . 
voted  to  ornamental  pnrposei ;  the  garden, 
Ac.,  being  in  the  reu,  are  not  indnded  in  this 
plan.  The  dwelling  shoold  be  let  back  lome 
thirty  feet  from  the  Ughwaj,  and  for  a  good 
effi»ct  it  ahonld  be  on  a  aligbtJy  elevated  ipot. 

A  foot-path,  five  feet  wide,  itarti  from  the 
front  gate,  pusei  the  front  entrance,  and  ter- 
mini^""  in  the  open  jard  in  the  rear.  This, 
with  the  carriage  road,  which  leads  Gram  the 
gate  to  the  stable,  is  the  only  path  we  have  in- ' 
troduced  on  the  plan. 

The  fonndalion  of  the  ornamental  portion  is 
annootb,  green  lawn,  extending  to  the  bounda- 
ries on  either  side,  which  are  hidden  bj  plan- 
tations of  evergreens  tndshmbbei;,  with  occa- 
noosllj  a  decidaoos  tree  introdnced  to  pro- ' 
dnoe  a  variet;,  and  give  character  to  the  whole. ' 


Thef  are  mostly  arranged  in  irregular  dumps, 
connected  together  by  olher  shrubs  and  evv- 
greens,  and  planted  with  a  view  to  obtain  ai 
great  a  diveni^  of  ontline  as  possible,  and 
heavy  masses  of  foliage  and  flowers,  from 
spring  to  late  in  the  fall.  The  clump  on  die 
right  of  the  front  gate  is  composed  principally 
of  tall  growing  shrubs  and  eveigieens.  In  the 
comer  is  an  American  moontain  ash,  the  color 
of  whose  red  berries  contrasts  well  with  the 
heavy  green  of  the  two  Norway  Bpraees,  one 
on  each  aide  of  it.  Close  to  the  path  is  a 
large,  Soweriog  Syrioga,  and  in  front  sods 
low,  bright  flowering  shrub,  snch  as  Rose 
Weigela,  Double  Tree  Peony  or  Doable  Dwarf 
Almond,  while  farther  back,  near  the  fence, 
are  a  tall  Purple  Lilac  and  a  Tartarean  Hon- 
eysnckle. 

But  without  specifying  further  the  exact 
position  or  kinds  of  shrubs,  trees,  flowers,  &c., 
we  will  leave  that  to  the  taste  and  means  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  house  and  gronnds. 

The  house  itself  is  an  example  of  the  sim- 
plest rural  gothic  style.    It  is  one  and  a  hslf 
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(toriea  in  lieight,  aad  conUins  three  finiihed 
rooms  below  and  three  chambers  on  the  seo- 
ond  floor. 

The  veBtibnle,  A,  it  approached  from  the 
terrace  through  the  pointed  artih  and  meaiurea 
ngfat  f  e«t  hj  nine.  The  hall,  B,  is  seven  feet 
wide  and  fifteen  feet  long,  and  contwns  stairs 
to  chambers  and  cellar.  G  is  tbe  parlor, 
measn^Dg  fourteen  hy  fifieen,  tbe  principal 
featoTs  of  which  is  the  baj  window  on  the  side 
opposite  the  door,  overlooking  tbe  mall  flow- 
er-beds and  tbe  side  street.  Tbe  dining  or 
living-room,  B,  measures  alio  fonrteen  hy  fif- 
teen ;  it  connects  with  the  veranda  bj  a  inal- 
lioned  window  reaching  to  the  floor  and  open- 
ing like  the  French  window.  A  closet  is  pro- 
vided at  the  side  of  tbe  veitibnle  in  the  front 
gable  and  for  china,  &e.,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  fumiahed  with  shelves  and  drawen. 
Tbe  passage,  E,  which  is  also  fitted  with 
shelves,  commimicates  directlj  with  the  kitch- 
en, K.  This  room  is  thirteen  feet  square,  and 
is  well  lighted  hj  two  windows.  At  tbe  left 
of  the  chimne;  a  door  opens  into  a  large  store 
room,  G,  and  at  tbe  right  another  leads  to  tbe 
pantij,  F.    We  here  have  a  sink  and  pnmp, 


with  a  doset  and  shelves  for  tin  ware.  Adoor 
opens  directly  into  tbe  yard. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  two  prindpal  cham- 
bers measnre  each  twelve  bj  foorteen,  and  the 
other,  in  the  gable,  ten  by  thirteen. 

Prices  and  quality  of  materials  varj  so 
greatly  that  no  exact  statement  of  coat  of 
building  can  be  given.  It  might  var;  from 
tl800  to  tS500  according  to  locality,  and  cost 
of  lunber  and  labor. 


To    DSSTROT   THB    CUCUUBEK    BUO.- 

correspondent  writes  to  tbe  Maryland  Far- 
mer:— "I  send  yon  an  item,  if  you  think  it 


my 


li  publishing,  which  eSectoally  protected 
wlon,  iquasb,  cacamber  and  otW  vines 
from  that  destructive  pest,  the  'elrlped  or  cu- 
cumber bug,'  the  past  seaaou,  with  only  cue 
application,  viz. :  a  strone  solution  of  hen- 
house manure — say  one  peck  of  the  manure  to 
one  and  a  half  gallons  water — let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  and  iprinkle  the  plants 
freely  with  it  after  snnset.  The  above  was 
suggested  to  me  by  a  negro  woman  Uvrnj;  on 
my  place,  who  has  some  practical  ezpenence 
in  gardening,  and  says  she  has  ased  it  for 
years,  and  boa  never  known  the  first  applica- 
tion to  fail  to  drive  them  off,  and  they  never 
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AGBIOUIiTUBAIi  ITIOCB. 
— D.  F.  AppletoD,  of  Ipswich,  a  breeder  of  the 
Kerry  cattle  has  recently  received  some  choice 
cows  from  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

—Cabbage  seed  should  never  be  grown  from 
stamps,  bat  from  a  spront  issaing  ftt>m  the  center 
of  a  perfectly  developed  head. 

—It  is  said  that  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  has  received  nearly  9100,000  for  its  Agri- 
caltaral  School.  It  has  boaght  a  flam  of  200  acres. 
There  are  seven  in  the  agricaltoral  class. 

—In  a  paper  read  before  the  Central  New  York 
Fanners'  Clnb,  Mr.  Robert  Gibson  said  he  woald 
name  the  Globe  mangel  wnrtael  as  the  best  root 
for  all  pnrposes. 

The  DHea  Herald  gives  a  list  of  145  new  cheese 
flurries  to  go  into  operation  this  spring  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  anderstands  this  is  fiur 
from  being  a  complete  list. 

—The  Soath  Bend,  Ind.,  RsffitUr  tsys :  ••Thomas 
Bockhill,  of  this  place— himself  over  seventy 
years  of  age— is  doing-  his  com  ploughing  this 
spring  with  a  span  of  horses,  one  of  which  is 
twenty-six  and  the  other  twenty-seven  years  old." 

—The  Lee  Oleamr  says  that  W.  8.  Clark,  Fk^si- 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst,  has  been  engaged  to  deliver  the  address 
at  the  next  annual  fiiir  of  the  Housatonlc  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  September. 

—The  increase  in  the  manufifu^tureof  beet  sugar 
in  Europe  for  the  present  year  over  that  of  last 
year,  is  about  100,000  tons.  The  product  already 
exceeds  that  of  Cuban  sugar  cane.  France  ex- 
ported 70,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  during  1809. 

—The  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  TVium,  says  that  the 
flumers  of  Calumet  county,  are  preparing  to 
grow  hops  quite  extensively,  although  hop-raising 
has  not  been  very  profitable  of  late ;  some  owners 
•re  enlarging  their  yards  and  seem  resolved  to 
make  or  break  in  the  business. 

—Somebody  says  the  reason  why  there  is  a 
greater  yield  of  butter  when  the  whole  milk  is 
churned,  rather  than  the  cream,  is  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  caselne  inocwporated  with  it. 
When  such  butter  is  fr«sh,  the  taste  is  very  agree- 
able, but  it  will  not  keep.   Is  thiaso  ? 

—A  pig  about  five  months  old  was  dlscorcred 
sacking  a  cow  on  the  farm  of  Alex.  B.  Bams^, 
in  Clark  Co.,  Kentucky.  He  watched  it  afterward 
for  several  days  and  found  it  in  the  same  per- 
formance. The  pig  would  rear  up,  placing  its  fore 
fiMt  against  the  hind  legs  of  the  cow,  and  would 
remain  in  that  position  until  it  had  satiifled  itself. 

—There  seems  to  be  a  great  difbrenoe  in  soils 
irith  reapect  to  the  influence  of  lime  upon  them. 
Aocording  to  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricnltaral  College,  liming  on  the 
eastern  and  central  fiurms  was  without  benefit, 
while  on  the  western  ones  a  liberal  ^tplicatlon  In- 
creased the  com  crop  nearly  one-half.   The  pre- 


sumption is  thai  in  the  first  instance  the  soil  needed 
something  else,  while  in  the  second,  lime  was  pre- 
cisely what^was  wanted  to  impart  yigot  to  it. 

—Thunder  sours  mUk  and  kills  oysters.  You 
may  load  a  vessel  to  its  utmost  capadly,  start  for 
market,  and  one  good  round  clap  of  thonder  will 
kill  every  oyster  in  the  vessel  immediately. 
Pounding  witti  an  ax  upon  the  deck  of  a  Tevel 
when  oysters  are  thereon,  or  pounding  upon  the 
sides  of  a  vessel  with  a  heavy  weight,  will  kin 
every  oyster  that  feels  ttie  Jar. 

—The  Agricultural  College  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
has  been  presented  with  a  plough  made  by  Daniel 
Webster,  and  used  on  his  Karshfield  estate.  It  is 
about  thirteen  feet  long  and  weighs  a  little  less 
than  a  ton.  From  what  Hmace  Greeley  ••knows 
about  fhrming,**  we  think  he  should  have  had  that 
plough.  We  fear  the  New  Hampshire  farmers 
will  hardly  keep  its  Irons  tiom  msdng. 

—Mr.  Bichard  Peters,  of  Georgia,  inftvmi  the 
editor  of  the  OMo  Farmer  that  neither  Devon  or 
Short-horn  cattle  are  healthy  in  that  sectton.  Mr. 
P.  finds  a  cross  of  the  Brahmin  stock  from  India, 
with  the  Aldemeys  and  Devons  are  healthy  and 
profitable.  The  long  wool  English  sheep  he  also 
finds  do  not  succeed  as  well  there  as  the  Merino, 
and  he  will  keep  none  but  the  Merino. 

—After  working  eight  years  and  expending  aoBie 
$40,000  in  time  and  money,  Mr.  S.  D.  Carpenter, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  has  perfscted  his  ••Antomatie 
Binder,"  which  is  designed  to  rake  and  bind  the 
grain  and  ca^  the  bundles  until  enoogh  are 
bound  to  form  a  shock.  The  editor  of  the  Wtd- 
em /VirfMr  has  not  seen  the  machine  in  its  pres- 
ent state,  but  is  informed  that  it  operates  in  the 
most  perfect  manner. 

— Acoording  to  the  Secretaiy's  statistlca,  the 
twen^-nine  agricultural  societies  of  Masaaehn- 
setts,  reoeived  in  1868,  #16,934  from  the  Stale 
treasniy,  and  paid  930 J34  in  premiums  to  6,666 
persons.  These  societies  owe  $110,761,  and  value 
their  real  and  personal  proper^  at  $466,852,  be- 
sides permanent  ftmds  amounting  to  $272,296» 
Premiums  to  the  amoont  of  19,819  were  oftaed 
for  live  stock,  of  which  $9,261  were  for  Imrses. 
Total  amount  paid  for  ''fium  products,"  $5,968. 

—Gyms  Smith,  one  of  the  old  farmers  of  l^c* 
tory,  Yt.,  till  recently,  never  owned  a  hen.  Dogs, 
cats  and  poultry,  he  always  regarded  as  nuisances 
about  a  farm.  He  married  a  young  wifo  a  ftw 
months  ago  who  had  tiie  hen  fover,  and  persuaded 
Ae  old  gentleman  to  invest.  He  has  a  handgome 
flock  of  hens  now,  and  his  neighbors  do  aay  that 
when  he  starts  for  the  bam  to  hunt  eggs,  he  csr- 
ries  with  him  the  seal  and  pride  of  a  boy  who  has 
just  arrived  at  the  egg-hunting  age. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmmr  has  pne- 
ticed  shallow  planting  of  com  to  avoid  the  cut- 
worm for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  says,  cut- 
worms always  burrow  In  the  hill  aroond  the  stalk, 
prerious  to  cutting  it  otL  Shallow  comdng  gires 
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fhem  no  chance  to  barrow,  and  if  they  shonld, 
Uie  Ban  will  soon  drlTe  them  flrom  their  place. 
They  nniversally  select  their  position  in  the  day- 
time and  commit  their  depredations  at  night.  In 
ahallow  ooTering  the  seed  gets  warm  and  starts 
much  qoicker  than  when  corered  deep. 

—The  Homettead  says  that  yery  little,  if  any 
money,  has  been  nutde  this  season  by  the  cattle 
feeders  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  some  haye 
lost  money  in  the  boshiess.  If  tobacco  was  as 
low  as  other  farm  crops,  feeding  cattle  woald  be  a 
poor  basiness,  bnt  most  feeders  expect  to  more 
than  make  vp  on  their  tobacco  what  th^  lose 
flutening  cattle.  Those  that  haye  fed  sheep  are  a 
great  deal  better  saited  with  what  they  haye  done 
than  the  cattle  men.  The  price  has  nearly  doubled 
since  last  &11,  and  a  fisir  profit  has  been  realised. 

—In  speaking  of  the  arrfyal  of  six  thorongh- 
bred  pedigree  animals  recently  bought  of  H.  O. 
White,  Framingham,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Leyi  A.  Dow, 
of  Wateryille,  and  Charles  Shaw,  of  Dexter,  the 
Mains  Farmer  says,  "we  haye  neyer  known  a  time 
In  the  agricaltoral  history  of  onr  State,  when  her 
Ikrmers  and  breeders  were  showing  so  much  ac- 
tiyity  and  intelligence  in  carrying  forward  their 
operations  as  at  present.  We  haye  in  Maine  gen* 
tlemen  of  character,  intelligence  and  wealth  who 
are  engaged  in  breeding  thoroughbred  animals  of 
all  the  types  now  held  in  esteem  fbr  the  yarious 
purposes,— Deyons,  Herefords,  Short-horns,  Jer- 
seys, Ayrshires." 

—An  exchange  says  a  Fennsylyania  merchant 
agreed  to  take  a  farmer's  oats  at  forty  cents  a 
bushel  if  the  latter  would  let  him  tramp  the  meas- 
ures when  filled.  The  termer  agreed  to  it.  The 
bnyer  paid  for  sixty  bushels  and  next  day  went 
after  them.  The  fkrmer  filled  the  bushel,  and  the 
merchant  got  in  and  tramped  them  down ;  where- 
upon the  fiurmer  poured  the  oats  so  compressed 
into  the  bag.  The  merchant  protested,  and  de- 
manded that  the  measure  should  be  filled  up  alter 
tramping.  The  fjumer  inlbrmed  him  that  there 
was  no  agreement  of  that  sort,  but  that  he  might 
tramp  down  the  oats  to  his  heart's  content  after 
they  were  measured. 

—A  farmer  named  Chllson,  liying  near  Oirard, 
Ohio,  thinking  to  rid  his  cornfield  of  a  trouble- 
some ground  hog,  managed  to  administer  to  the 
quadruped  a  dose  of  strychnine  which  killed  him 
nearly  instantly.  The  carcass  was  suspended  to  a 
tree,  where  the  crows  soon  espied  the  sayory  bit, 
and  proceeded  to  appease  their  appetites.  After 
partaking  of  the  meal,  the  crows  would  fly  a  short 
distance,  as  if  in  agony,  and  fall  dead  to  the 
ground.  The  bones,  being  thoroughly  stripped  of 
the  flesh,  remained  exposed  to  the  bleaching  in- 
fluence of  sunshine,  rain  and  frost  fbr  nearly  two 
years,  when,  falling  to  the  ground,  a  highly-prised 
dog  masticated  parts  of  them,  and  died  ten  min- 
utes afterward.  We  copy  the  aboye  to  show  the 
danger  of  using  this  poison. 


BXW  FOBUOATIOZrB. 

Habbib  on  tbb  Pro.  Breeding,  Reariog,  Xuiago- 
ment  and  Improyement.  By  Joseph  Htfiis,  ICoreton 
Farm,  Rochester,  K.  Y.  lUoBirated.  New  York: 
O.  Jadd  ft  Co.  Boeton:  Orotby  fc  Demrell,  100 
Waihington  St.    1870.  12mo,  160  pages.  Prioe$l^. 

"A  flumer's  son,  and  myself  a  fiurmer,  all  my 
sympathies  are  with  the  fanning  class,  rather  than 
with  the  consumers,"  is  one  of  the  prefatory  sen- 
tences of  this  yolume.  When  all  our  agricultunl 
books  are  written,  and  all  our  agricultural  papers 
are  edited  by  men  who  can  truthfully  make 
that  remark  of  themselyes,  book  and  paper  fknn- 
ing  will  be  more  popular  than  at  present.  By  his 
contrlbutioni  to  agricultural  papers  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  Mr.  Harris  has  glyen  the  far- 
mers of  this  country  opportunity  not  only  to  form 
an  opinion  of  his  ability  as  a  writer,  but  of  his 
success  as  a  fhxmer.  He  is  an  earnest  adyocate  of 
high  fhrming  and  choice  stock.  Still  he  says  <*the 
introduction  of  better  breeds  of  pigs  will  in  itself 
do  little  towards  improying  our  farms;  but  thtf 
ftoner  who  ooee  uses  a  thoroughbred  boar  and 
adopts  a  liberal  system  of  ftMng,  will  find  that  he 
can  produce  better  pork  at  a  far  less  cost  than  when 
he  uses  a  conmion  boar ;  and  he  will  be  likely  to 
study  the  principles  ofl>reeding  with  an  interest 
he  has  neyer  fblt  before.  The  introduction  of  a 
thoroughbred  boar  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
a  thoroughbred  ram  and  a  thoroughbred  bull  of  a 
good  breed,  and  this  in  conjunction  with  cleaner 
culture  and  a  more  liberal  feeding  is  all.  that  is 
needed  to  glye  us  better  and  cheaper  meat;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  shall  make  more  and  richer  ma- 
nure, and  be  enabled  to  grow  larger  and  far  more 
profitable  crops  of  grain." 

Of  the  diflierent  breeds  of  pigs  in  the  United 
States,  he  says  he  knows  of  none  of  them  that  pos- 
sesses the  smallness  of  ofiU,  perfection  of  form, 
early  maturity  and  fkttening  qualities  of  the  York- 
shire, Essex,  or  Berkshire.  The  Chester  County 
Whites  he  calls  a  capital  sort  of  eomnum  swine. 
But  we  must  content  ourselyes  with  marking 
portions  of  the  yolume  for  fhture  use,  and  calling 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  pig-raising  to 
''Harris  on  the  Fig." 

Tbb  Qihtuuah'b  Btavle  Ouidx:  oontainlng  aft- 
milier  deeerlptioD  of  the  Amerioen  Stable;  the  moat 
approyed  Method  of  Feeclng,  Groomlog,  and  Gjn< 
eral  Management  of  Homea ;  logetlier  with  Oireetlona 
for  the  Care  ef  Oarriagta,  Harueaa,  Ifce.  By  Bobert 
McOlore,  M.  D.,  y.  8-,  Author  of"Dbeaaea  ia  the 
Airerlean  Stable,  Field,  aal  Farmyard."    Ihiladel- 

{ihia:  Porter  9t  Ooatea.   Boaum:  Lee  k  Shepard. 
870.    12mo.,  1S4  pagea. 

The  name  of  the  author  and  the  title-page  in  fhll 
are  a  sufBdent  indication  of  the  contents  of  this 
book.  Dr.  McGlure  needs  no  endorsement  ttom 
us,  and  his  books  need  none  of  our  recommenda- 
tion. This  yolume  will  aid  us  in  answering  some 
of  the  many  questions  which  are  asked  in  relation 
to  the  construction  and  management  of  stables. 
On  another  page  we  giye  an  extract  flrom  Br. 
McClure's  remarks  on  the  floors  of  stables,  which 
is  a  good  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "E.  T."  in  the 
last  Fa&mxb  about  concrete  floors  for  hone  sta- 
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bles,  with  which  we  haye  neyer  had  any  experi- 
ence onnelves. 


Examination  of  Soils.— Prof.  C.  B.  Chapman 
euggestfl  in  the  WuUm  Farmer  the  following  ex- 
periment with  soils  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
more  exactly  than  can  he  done  by  examination, 
the  proportion  of  sand,  clay,  &c.,  which  they  con- 
tain. Fat  some  of  the  soil  into  a  dish  containing 
asDfflcient  quantity  of  water  to  allow  the  particles 
to  move  freely  when  stirred.  After  being  well 
stirred,  allow  it  to  settle  qnietly.  The  heayier  sand 
will  form  a  strata  at  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter 
clay  will  form  a  strata  npon  the  top  of  it.  .  The 
water  may  be  tamed  off  after  it  has  become  dear. 
These  layers  of  sand  and  clay  may  then  be  exam- 
ined to  ascertain  the  comparatiye  thidmess  of  the 
two  strata.  This  will  famish  mndi  information 
with  regard  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sand 
to  the  clay  which  had  existed  in  the  original  ho- 
mogeneoas  mass  of  loam.  The  experiment  may 
be  rendered  still  more  accorate  by  the  carefal  sep- 
aration of  the  day  from  the  sand ;  then  drying 
them  and  ascertaining  the  compaiatiTe  weight  of 
each.     

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BAIBINO  TUBKHTB. 

I  saw  in  your  paper  a  request  that  some  one 
would  inform  the  writer  how  to  raise  young  tur- 
keys. As  I  have  had  years  of  experience  and 
have  been  very  successful,  I  will  give  your 
readers  two  methods  of  raising  turkeys,  by 
way  of  contrast. 

1  have  known  many  young  people,  and  some 
that  were  not  so  young,  to  embark  in  the  en- 
terprise in  a  veiy  cheap  way.  They  would 
buy  one  or  two  small  late  turkeys,  such  as  they 
could  obtain  cheap,  and  with  an  expenditure 
of  one  or  two  dollars  at  most,  commence  op- 
erations. In  the  spring  their  turkeys  would 
lay  a  good  number  of  eggs,  and  the  owner 
would  think  they  were  doing  nicely.  But  such 
hens  always  hatch  out  small,  weak  young  tur- 
keys, and  wit^  the  best  of  care  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  them  live.  They  are  often  fed 
as  soon  as  th^  are  out  of  the  shell,  and  the 
mother  is  either  tied  with  a  string  to  her  leg, 
or  placed  in  a  small  low  coop  whidi  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  same  place  for  days  and  even 
weeks,  and  as  her  brood  is  diminished  in  num- 
ber, the  anxious  inquiry  is  made.  What  is  the 
matter?  This  is  no  exa^eration.  I  have 
seen  many  persons  go  on  in  just  this  way  and 
worse. 

I  always  make  the  best  possible  selection  of 
those  to  winter  over  from  a  large  flock  of  tur- 
keys, choosing  carefully  only  the  largest  and 
best,  and  if  at  any  time  I  find  those  that  are 
better  than  mine,  I  purchase  at  once,  without 
regard  to  cost.  1  keep  the  Bronze  turkeys — 
they  are  larger  and  more  hardy  that  any  other 
variety  that  I  have  ever  raised.  By  the  mid- 
^e  of  March  or  first  of  April,  I  b^in  to  feed 


well,  and  make  nests  in  different  places  in  the 
bam  and  sheds,  and  put  in  a  hen^s  egg^  at  the 
same  time  scattering  a  little  com  around  these 
places  to  get  their  attention.  Thus  they  may 
generally  be  induced  jto  lav  in  these  nests  from 
choice,  and  much  time  and  trouble  is  saved  in 
finding  their  nests.  These  nests  should  be 
suitable  for  them  to  sit  as  well  as  to  lay  in. 
The}]  should  have  a  board  of  not  less  than  a 
foot  in  height  around  them,  to  prevent  the 


leaving  tne  nen's  e^g 

After  the  turkey  diows  signs  of  wanting  to 
set,  I  put  in  the  nest  from  18  to  22  eggs,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  turkey.  If  I  don't 
have  turkey's  eggs  enough  1  put  in,  in  just  one 
week,  a  few  hen's  eggs.  I  have  often  had  a 
turkey  bring  up  a  mixed  brood  and  do  well. 
When  they  are  hatching,  I  do  not  go  near  the 
nest,  except  sometimes  to  remove  the  shells, 
till  the  young  are  from  24  to  48  hours  old. 
I  then  prepare  a  coop  of  good  size,  with  open 
places  through  which  the  young  turkeys  can 
run  out  when  they  choose,  and  put  the  turkey 
and  her  brood  into  it. 

I  then  take  some  wheat  bread,  soak  it  in 
milk,  and  scatter  small  pieces  inside  and  just 
outside,  and  continue  to  do  so  occasionally 
until  they  eat,  which  they  will  soon  learn  to 
do.  They  require  but  little  for  a  few  days, 
but  want  it  often,  and  of  the  best  quality.  As 
they  grow  older,  they  can  be  fed  with  curd, 
boiled  potatoes,  dough,  and  after  they  get  a 
start,  with  almost  any^ing.  The  coop  slK>nld 
be  moved  every  day.  This  is  important,  and 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  place  of  shdter  for  them  nights.  See 
that  they  are  in  their  place  every  nieht  in 
good  season.  They  are  creatures  of  habit, 
and  will  soon  learn  to  come  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  save  a  great  many  steps  in  runmng 
after  them,  besides  being  out  of  the  way  of 
foxes  and  skunks,  which  often  destroy  whole 
flocks  at  night.  A  FAR»iKB*8  Wife. 

Eyde  Park,  FZ.,  April,  1870. 


DIBCUBBIOB^  ON  HATINO. 
We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  re- 
port in  the  Maine  Farmer  of  a  discussion  on 
the  Hay  Crop  by  the  Fanners'  Club  of  Levant, 
Me:— 

Mr.  J.  West,  Secretary,  says  early  cut  and 
well  cured  clover  hay  is  undoubtedly  superior 
to  all  other  kinds.  The  Vermont  clover  is 
preferable  to  the  Northern  or  large  variety, 
as  it  matures  earlier  and  makes  finer  and  bet- 
ter hay.  This  locality,  however,  is  not  adapted 
to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  clover.  The 
yellow  weed  and  white  weed  should  be  cut 
first,  and  then  the  other  varieties  in  the  order 
of  their  maturity.  Is  in  favor  of  cutting  early ; 
cut  one  year  after  the  seed  had  formed  and 
the  result  was  the  rats  and  mice  injured  it  very 
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badly  in  the  mow.  Milch  cows  fed  on  early 
cut  hay,  give  more  and  richer  milk,  and  the 
batter  comes  without  trouble.  Cures  in  the 
old  way,  but  thinks  there  is  as  much  danger 
of  dryinff  too  much  as  too  little.  Hay  hurts 
quidcer  &om  external  moisture  than  from  its 
own  juices.  Does  not  believe  in  salting  hay — 
it  is  a  positive  injury. 

Mr.  6.  W,  Smitn  said,  hsj  is  already^  a 
•pecial  crop,  but  it  is  not  admissable  to  raise 
it  exclusively.  Disapproves  the  practice  of 
mowing  untu  it  exhausts  the  land.  Would 
not  mow  land  longer  than  it  produced  a  good 
crop.  It  is  more  profitable  to  raise  two  tons 
upon  one  acre,  than  the  same  amount  on  two 
acres.  Recommends  early  cutting.  We  get 
leas  in  weight,  but  it  is  more  valuable  for  stock. 
It  is  not  possible  to  cure  cu^ly  cut  hay  suffi- 
ciently in  one  day  to  save.  Clover  should  be 
made  in  the  cock  as  much  as  possible,  thereby 
saving  the  leaves,  which  are  tne  most  valuable 
part. 

Mr.  B.  Boston  said,  hay  is  our  main  de- 
pendence. Late  cut  hay  is  almost  worthless, 
began  haying  last  year  before  there  were  any 
blossoms,  and  never  had  better  hay;  would 
rather  have  one-half  ton  of  early  cut  hay  than 
a  ton  cut  after  the  seed  is  made.  Cuts  clover 
when  two-thirds  in  blossom ;  puts  up  and  lets 
stand  in  cock  over  one  day,  usmg  caps. 
Meadow  hay  requires  more  drjin^  tl^n  any 
other  kind.  Most  farmers  cut  their  meadows 
too  late.  Does  not  believe  in  hauling  in  green 
grass.  Referred  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  J. 
R.  Macomber  in  Bangor  Jeffersonian  detail- 
ing his  experience,  and  recommending  the 
new  method  of  curing  hay.  .  He  (Mr.  Boston) 
had  been  iof  ormed  that  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Glenbum  Farmers^  Club  to  examine 
Mr.  Macomber^s  hay,  reported  it  to  be  black 
and  smoky  unfit  for  market,  and  nearly  worth- 
less to  feed  to  stock. 

Mr.  S.  Y.  Luce  recommends  the  use  of 
plaster,  and  top-dressing  with  manure.  Had 
teamed  by  experience  that  hay  cut  in  the  blos- 
som is  enough  better  than  that  cut  after  the 
seed  has  formed,  to  pay  for  cutting.  Can  dry 
his  bay  in  two  days  of  good  weather  sufficient 
to  keep ;  would  not  dry  too  much ;  if  neces- 
sary to  get  in  green  would  mix  old  hay  or 
straw  muk  it. 

Mr.  £.  Clements  said,  grass  should  not  be 
cut  while  the  dew  ia  on  it.  He  rakes  and  puts 
up  his  hay  while  it  is  hot,  opens  and  gets  it  in 
the  next  day.  Put  his  hay  in  last  year  in  a 
greener  state  than  usui^.  It  came  out  smoky. 
Thinks  it  is  not  practicable  to  get  in  the  same 
day  it  is  cut. 

Mr.  D.  Oilman  believed  in  a  mixed  hus- 
bandry, but  considered  hay  the  most  impor- 
tant crop  to  cultivate  as  a  specialty.  Since 
the  market  for  potatoes  is  overstocked  and  the 
prospect  so  poor,  the  hay  crop  is  the  most 
promising  one  we  can  raise.  Hay  has  been 
worth  in  Bangor  market  $18  per  ton  at  some 
time  in  the  year  for  several  years  past,  and  is 


worth  nearly  that  for  stock.  He  agreed  with 
others  as  to  early  cutting,  but  tJiought  the 
proper  time  depended  very  much  upon  the 
season.  One  year  his  grass  grew  nearly  one- 
half  after  he  began  haying.  There  is  as  mudi 
loss  in  beginning  too  earfy  as  too  late. 


OXTBAOTB  AKD  BBPIiIBS. 


OTBTBB  BHBZXa  IN  AH  OBOHABD. 

8.  Flbtchxb,— Dear  Sir:— I  have  lately  taken 
up  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  apple  treea 
that  you  set  out  twenty  years  ago  this  spring  on 
this  place.  In  doing  so  I  found  a  qnantiir  of 
oyster  shells  about  the  roots.  Some  of  these 
shells  are  but  very  slightly  if  at  all  decomposed. 
Presuming  tbat  you  put  them  there  at  the  time  of 
setting  the  trees.  I  wish  to  inquire  your  object  in 
doing  so,  and  whether  yon  think  they  have  been 
of  any  beneilt  to  the  trees,  or  to  the  soil. 

Winehetter,  Mau,,  May  3, 1870.   Eli  Coopbb. 

JEtsMABxs.— Oyster  shells  are  composed  mostly 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  And  as  the  beneficial  eflbcta 
of  this  material  on  the  soil  of  New  England  is  a 
question  on  which  the  doctors  disagree,  perhapa 
it  may  be  proper  to  publish  the  above  inqnlry, 
though  probably  intended  as  a  personal  question. 

While  hauling  some  ashes  from  the  village  to  be 
used  as  a  compost  for  this  orchard,  which  was  set 
out  in  the  spring  of  18fi0,  a  pile  of  oyster  sheila 
and  other  rubbish  in  a  back  yard  was  offlsred  an 
condition  that  I  would  take  it  away.  As  indiyid- 
uals  in  whose  judgment  I  relied,  said  they  thought 
it  might  help  the  trees,  I  applied  several  loads  to 
the  orchard.  The  shells  which  were  on  cw  near 
the  sur£sce  soon  crumbled  and  disappeared.  For 
some  eight  or  ten  years  the  trees  grew  as  well  as 
any  I  ever  saw.  Bnt  a  few  years  before- you 
bought  the  ikrm,  this  orchard.  In  commcA  with 
orchards  generally  In  the  vicinity,  gave  evidence 
that  something  was  the  matter  with  the  trees. 
Old  orcharda  ceased  bearing,  and  young  ones  did 
not  begin.  I  do  not  think  the  few  shells  applied 
did  any  harm;  nor  am  I  anre  they  did  much  good. 
I  experimented  with  ofdinaiy  lime  on  difTerent 
oops,  bnt  without  being  able  to  see  any  result, 
either  good  or  bad.  My  opinion  is  that  both  oyster 
shells  and  ordinary  lime  are  pretty  aUm  **manure'* 
in  New  England,  however  useftil  they  may  be  at 
the  South  or  in  old  England,  where  an  occasional 
liming  is  considered  essential  in  high  fiurming. 
The  opinion  expressed  in  the  Fabmbb  some  time 
since  by  Br.  Nichols,  that  carbonate  of  lime, 
whether  in  the  form  of  oyster  shells  or  chips  of 
marble,  is  worthless,  is  controverted  by  a  corres- 
pondent on  page  320  of  this  issue.  a.  7. 

nVSTT  HAT. 

Can  you  or  some  of  your  subscribers  give  me  a 
little  light  on  this  snUect  ?  Last  summer  I  filled 
my  bam  with  hay  and  cured  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner;  the  most  of  it  was  cured  without  being  wet. 
I  kept  the  windows  open  in  both  gable  ends,  and 
the  great  doors,  also,  until  cold  weather.  When 
I  commenced  to  use  it  in  December  it  was  dusty, 
and  has  oontinned  to  grow  worse  and  worle  through 
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the  winter.  It  Is  jast  aboat  as  bad  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  mow  as  it  was  on  the  top.  Sometimes  I 
throw  down  a  oonple  of  hundred  and  shake  it  np 
to  get  the  dast  out,  and  it  fllis  the  bam  ftill ;  the 
floor  of  the  high  beams  is  covered  with  dust. 

I  liave  a  cellar  under  the  bam  where  I  keep  all 
mj  manare,  that  is  open  on  the  soath  side.  The 
leanto  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  north  side  of 
the  bam  and  it  has  been  ftill  of  cattle  all  winter. 
Can  yoa  or  anj  of  yoor  sabscribers  told  me  what 
makes  the  hay  so  dasty,  and  what  I  can  do  to  pre- 
vent its  being  so  next  winter  ?  o.  b.  h.,  jb. 

Shrewabwy,  Mau.,  April  20, 1870. 

Bbxabks.— We  can  think  of  no  reason  fbr  the 
dnst  in  the  hay,  except  that  of  raking  It  np  with 
an  trou'tooth  rake.  On  light,  dry  lands,  the  nse 
of  the  horse  rake  scratches  the  snrlhoe  and  causes 
a  good  deal  of  dust  to  rise.  If  your  land  is  not 
of  this  character,  and  you  did  not  use  an  iron- 
tooth  rake,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  eanaed 
the  dust.  The  inquiry  is  an  important  one  and 
deserves  investigation.  We  shall  be  glad  of  more 
Information  in  particulars.  Was  your  hay  pat 
Into  the  bam  without  suffldenft  diying  ? 

OOBK,  WHEBB  BUILDIX08  WBBB  BBJCOVXD. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Fabmbr  what  I 
can  do  on  a  piece  of  land  where  I  have  removed 
some  old  buildings,— two  bams  and  a  house  ?  I 
removed  them  in  the  winter  of  1869.  Last  summer 
I  planted  the  land  where  the  buildings  stood  with 
com,  which  came  up  nicely,  and  grew  some,  then 
it  died  or  remained  veiy  small.  Before  planting  I 
removed  aU  of  the  manure,  and  some  four  to  six 
Inches  of  the  dirt.  Now  what  can  X  put  on  that 
land  to  make  it  fertile,  or  must  I  take  off  some 
more  of  the  soil  ?  A.  H.  Davis. 

MarMhJUid,  Vi.,  April,  1870. 

BBKA.BXS.— The  want  of  growth,  it  seems  to  us, 
may  be  imputed  to  the  poorness  of  the  ground 
after  four  to  six  inches  of  the  soil  was  removed. 
The  wif9  of  the  editor  who  is  sitting  by,  and  who 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  above  letter,  says, 
"refer  the  gentleman  to  the  sixth  verse  of  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Blatthew,  for  the  reason  why 
his  com  did  not  grow." 

FBBPAILA.TION  OF  B0NB8  WITH  TITBXOL. 

Please  inform  me  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper  how  to  use  oil  of  vitriol  in  the 
preparation  of  bones  to  be  used  as  a  fertiliaer  this 
spring. 

Bbmabxb.— Wttbout  a  mill  to  grind  bones  fine 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  Is  not  advis- 
able for  fSurmers  to  meddle  with  vitriol.  See, 
however,  Monthly  Fabkbb,  1869,  pages  290  and 
888.  

STBiLWBBBBXSS  AXV  BABFBBBBIB8. 

Having  cultivated  small  fruits  for  market  for 
the  last  ten  years,  I  feel  called  upon  to  say.  after 
reading  the  statements  of  Mr.  J.  Fleming  in  the 
Fabmsb,  of  April  16,  that  he  must  have  been  very 
unlucky  If  he  does  not  get  a  paying  crop  of  straw- 
berrie s  more  than  two  years  oat  of  five.  Of  course 
some  years  are  more  favorable  than  others ;  but 
I  have  never  found  the  year  that  they  did  not  pay 
as  a  market  fru^t  Bat  certainly,  I  should  not 
depend  upon  the  icuiif  Llnd  and  Triomphe  de 
Gaud.   The  latter  is  not  a  paying  variety  and  the 


former  only  for  a  few  early  berries.  I  have  tried 
nearly  one  hundred  varieties,  reserving  the  moat 
profitable  and  ploughing  under  the  balance.  I 
would  give  you  my  experience  In  the  varietlee, 
but  fear  I  should  occupy  too  much  space;  but 
should  anv  one  care  to  know  what  I  have  culti- 
vated, and  what  I  do  now  cultivate,  I  will  inform 
them  cheerfhlly .  And  as  to  getting  fifty-two  quarta 
of  raspberries  flrom  forty-eight  plants  I  think  Sc 
rather  small.     My  plants  give  me  four  to  six 

auarts  each,  and  sometimes  more,  and  sell  at  frooa 
liirty  to  fifty  cents  Mr  quart.    If  new  beginnecs 
will  get  the  best  varieties,  and  give  good  cultiva- 
tion they  will  find  both  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries will  pay.         Mabion  Fbvit  Oabdbnb. 
Marwn,  Miau.,  April,  1870. 

KUOK  ox  THB  FABM* 

I  see  that  Mr.  0.  J.  Upham  is  out  against  muck. 
I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  believe  that  he 
wishes  his  renuu'ks  to  have  anv  influence  on  the 
mind  of  any  man  against  muck  on  land,  but  I  am 
led  to  think  that  he  is  a  drammer  for  some  patent 
manure  merchant.  Fanners  here  all  know  that 
most  muck  as  it  Is  dug  from  the  pit  Is  like  anr 
other  unfermented  vegetable  matter,  but  when  It 
is  thrown  out  and  exposed  to  the  air,  fkost  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  Is  well  rotted,  it  possessee 
everv  ingredient  necessair  Ibr  vegetation.  But 
muck  flrom  some  swamps  that  are  always  drained 
needs  only  to  be  shoveled  out  and  carted  and 
spread  on  to  the  land.  If  Mr.  Upham  will  come 
to  my  place  I  will  dear  all  the  fbg  off  his  biain  bv 
showing  him  land  that  will  yield  one  and  a  half 
tons  to  the  acre  now,  that  did  not  give  flve  hun- 
dred two  years  ago,  and  prove  to  him  that  the  In- 
creased crop  is  owing  to  top  dressings  of  muck 
right  fh>m  the  meadow,  or  I  will  back  down  and 

Say  his  fare.    Come  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of 
uiy,  and  he  may  not  have  to  use  guess  work  any 
longer.    I  mean  what  I  say,  and  say  what  I  know. 
SrookJlM,  Vt.,  April,  1870.  Y.  Baxbb. 


BT7FP0BBO  XJASB  OF  HOBN-AZL. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  very  sick  cow.  She  gave 
very  little  milk,  breathed  very  heavy,  and  dis- 
charged at  the  nose.  The  neighbors  called  it  hom 
all,  and  thought  she  would  die.  I  took  about  a 
large  spoonfhl  of  ground  mustard  and  half  a  pint 
of  vinegar  and  tumed  it  into  her  ears  warm.  fiUie 
blowed  the  worst  stuff  out  of  her  nose  I  ever  saw. 
I  continued  the  operation  every  day  or  two  fbr  a 
week,  giving  her  night  and  morning,  three  large 
becking  spoonfuls  of  ochoviirs  condition  powdera» 

gut  in  a  bottle  of  warm  water  and  tamed  down 
er  throat.    She  was  kept  In  the  bara  nights  and 
came  out  all  right.    Every  moming  she  sweat  like 
a  horse.  Whether  the  powders,  or  the  vinegar  and 
mustard,  or  nature  itself  did  the  cure  I  can't  s^. 
Fairfax,  Vt,,  AprU  28, 1870.  K. 

M&AJ>10JLTISQ  BWBBT  FLAO. 

Sc«ne  months  since,  some  one  asked  in  tlie 
Fabmbb  how  to  kill  out  sweet  flag.  If  the  ground 
is  dry  enough  fbr  a  team  to  walk,  plough  the 
ground.  Once  ploughing^  which  need  not  be  very 
hard  for  a  team,  will  nearly  if  not  quite  kill  it. 
If  too  soft  for  a  team,  spade  it  over,  and  with  a 
little  hoeing  the  work  1b  done. 

HBiniT  A.  JsNoxsa. 

Newport,  N.  H.,  AprU  18, 1870. 

MB.  BVTTOLFU'S   BABN.^THB    8FBIKO    IN    WABH- 
IMOTON  OOVNTT,  VT. 

I  like  the  plan  of  Mr.  Buttolph's  bam  in  Fak- 
MB&  of  April  SO,  very  much,  except  that  the  sta- 
bles and  feeding  passages  are  too  narrow  by  at 
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iMot  two  feet  each,  aod  the  maniin  cellar  should 
be  ten  ftet  in  the  dear. 

It  haa  been  Tery  dry  here  thus  far  this  iprlng, 
and  if  we  don't  haye  rain  soon  the  haj  crop  most 
be  ahort.  Fanners  are  getting  alonff  finely  with 
their  spring  work.  Very  good  feed  now  in  pas- 
tures; last  year  at  this  time  it  had  scarcely 
iCarted.  8.  B.  Husn. 

Waierbwy,  Vt,,  Ua^  7, 1870. 

80WBD  OOBN  70S  WXNTBB  7BBD. 

I  haTO  sowed  com  fbr  several  years  to  feed  to 
nr  oows  in  the  fidl,  and  am  satisfied  tliat  it  '*pmfa," 
This  year  I  think  of  sowing  an  acre  ibr  winter  reed, 
bat  know  nothing  aboat  the  time  of  sowing,  cnr- 
tng;&c 

Will  yon  please  tell  me  the  best  rariety  to  sow ; 
the  time  and  manner  of  sowing ;  the  time  of  ent- 
ttDg,  aod  the  best  method  of  caring  ?       o.  h.  a. 

BtkhmrUmn,  Ma9$,,  May  15, 1870. 

BBVABKe.— Com  for  fodder  is  ssoally  sown  in 
drills,  from  three  to  seren  feet  apart,  and  the  seed 
scattered  therein  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty 
grains  to  a  foot,  or  three  or  foar  bnshels  per  acre. 
It  Is  often  planted  or  sown  at  diflSuent  times,  to 
secure  a  succession  of  fbdder,  firom  early  in  the 
spring  till  the  middle  or  last  of  Jane.  Although 
the  large  Sonthem  or  Western  com  is  much  used, 
fweet  com  is  generally  preferred.  Onr  intelligent 
eoneepondent,  <<N.  S.  T.,"  has  some  yalnable  hints 
on  the  suttJect  at  page  318,  Monthly  Fahmbb, 
1868.  He  fiftTors  a  less  liberal  seeding  than  is  nsu- 
aU7  practiced,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  perfect 
mstarity  of  the  plant,  and  recommends  only 
twelve  kernels  to  the  foot,  with  rows  two  and  a 
half  itoet  apart,  and  also  the  use  of  the  smaller  and 
earlier  varieties  of  com.  The  immature  growth 
obtained  from  Westem  and  8oathem  com»  though 
large  in  bulk,  is  inferior  in  qaality.  He  says, 
"during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  its  cellular 
tlasne  is  Imperfectly  developed,  and  the  Juices  are 
thin  and  wateiy.  As  the  stalks  approach  ftill  de- 
velopment, the  jaices  thicken  and  become  richer 
in  saccharine  matter,  the  goodness  of  the  stalk  is 
absorbed  rapidly  by  the  ears,  which  if  undisturbed 
would  take  up  from  the  stalk  nearly  all  that  is 
valoAble  for  nutritioo.  The  stalk,  then,  has  its 
greatest  value  for  fbdder  while  the  ear  is  ftmning." 
Curing  for  winter  use  is  the  most  diflicult  part  of 
the  process.  After  being  cut  and  well  wilted,  bind 
it  in  small  bundles  and  put  it  into  large  shocks, 
and  if  put  up  neatly  and  the  top  snugly  bound,  it 
will  keep  until  late  in  the  fall;  but  even  then  it 
will  not  be  dried  enough  to  be  put  in  large  heaps 
In  the  bam.  Sometimes  the  bundles  are  put 
astride  poles,  or  laid  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
sdr  will  circulate  through  the  mass. 

Ordinary  cultivation  may  produce  a  feir  crop, 
but  only  good  land,  plenty  of  manure,  and  high 
ealture  will  secure  the  best  success.  Let  us  know 
hew  you  succeed  in  growing  and  curing  the  pro- 
duct of  y onr  acre. 

A  correspondent  of  the  N,  W.  Formsr  says  that 
he  has  tried  thick  and  thin  seeding,  and  prefers 
about  40  kernels  to  the  feot.  The  finer  growth 
from  thick  seeding  produces  more  weight  of  fod- 


der, and  cattle  eat  It  deaaer,  but  it  is  more  dllfi- 
cult  to  cure.  With  a  little  practice  the  seed  may 
be  strewn  in  the  ftirrows  as  fest  as  one  can  walk. 
The  com  may  be  covered  by  a  cultivator  run 
either  across  or  lengthwise  of  the  rows.  8ome  of 
the  seed  sowers  might  be  so  adjusted  as  to  drop 
the  seed  sufficiently  near  together. 


VALTTB  OF  QBOUND  BONB. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  of  Rochester,  remarks  in  the 
Cowiiry  Oenikman,  ''The  fertilizioff  value  of  ni- 
trogen and  phosphoric  acid  depends  very  much 
upon  its  condition.  Nitrogen  in  the  fbrm  of  nitric 
acid  or  ammonia,  or  in  compounds  such  as  orea, 
which  readily  decompose  and  form  ammonia,  is 
worth  (at  the  present  prices  of  Peravlan  Goano) 
20  cen(s  a  pound.  But  when  nitrogen  exists  in 
substances  that  decompose  slowly,  it  is,  of  course, 
not  so  valuable.  Hair,  hide,  horn  and  wool  con- 
tain mora  nitrogen  than  the  best  Peravlan  Oaano ; 
but  no  farmer  could  aflbrd  to  pay  as  much  per  ton 
for  them,  because  it  takps  a  long  time  for  them 
to  decompose.  And  so  it  is  wiui  bones.  We 
would  rather  pay  20  cents  a  pound  for  nitrogen 
in  dried  blooa,  urea,  or  guano,  than  10  cents  in 
coarse  bone  dast.  And  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  phosphoric  acid.  Soluble  phosphoric 
acid  is  worth  16  cents  per  pound,  while  that  which 
is  locked  up  in  insoluble  eombbiatlons  isnot  worth 
mora  than  five  cents.   Pura  bone  dust  contains^ 

4  fesnitrocen,  worth  say  10  oents    .  •  •  i  i  i  •  •     40 
Fhosphorio  add  21  fts,  at  6  cents,  worth  .  i  •  •  •  $140 

$1.50 

This  is  all  thera  is  of  material  value  in  bones. 
They  ara  worth  more  or  leSs,  according  to  their 
fineness  and  conseqaent  avaUabillty. 

If  ground  vsry  fine  we  should  estimate  them  aa 
follows  :— 

4  fts  nitrogen,  at  U  otDtSj    ••  i  •••••..  •      00 
82  fta  photphcffio  aeid,  at  7  oents, 1.M 


Concord,  Ma$$.,  Umy,  1870. 


$2JA 


ouTTma  jum  oxtbiwo  hat  yob  its  valvablb 

QUALITIES. 

The  great  crop  of  New  England— the  hay  crop- 
is  almost  ready  to  harvest.  Tour  weeks,  at  most, 
and  madi  hay  shoald  be  in  the  bams. 

Upon  our  rough  farms  where  the  scvthes  must 
do  the  most  of  the  cutting  we  are  obliged  to  cut 
some  oat  of  season.  Which  shall  we  cnt  first  ? 
Last  June  we  cut  about  two  toos  of  meadow  or 
or  swamp  coarse,  wild  grass.  The  qaality  of  the 
hay  was  much  better  than  the  same  grass  would 
have  made  if  it  had  stood  until  Aogast.  We 
wanted  hay  to  make  milk  and  beef.  Though  the 
meadow  hay  was  eaten  without  waste  we  do  not 
think  it  was  worth  the  cost  of  catting  at  that  time. 
We  thought  the  best  of  our  hay  was  worth  the 
highest  market  price  more  than  the  swamp  hay. 
If  that  opinion  was  correct,  the  swamp  hay  was 
worth  nothing  to  feed  to  our  oows,  provided  we 
could  buy  the  best  qaality. 

Which  grass  will  give  the  best  color  to  butter  ? 
Will  a  hot  sun  drive  the  color  oat  of  tlie  hay  ? 
What  kind  of  grass  will  retain  the  coloring  prop- 
erties best  daring  the  drying  process  ?  We  be- 
lieve as  much  butter  can  be  made  from  hay  in  win- 
ter as  firom  grass  in  summer.  We  believe  that  it 
is  easier  to  obtain  the  qaality  than  the  color  we 
desire. 

If  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  or  some  one  at  the  head 
of  an  agricultural  college,  will  tell  us  how  to  pre- 
serve the  valuable  properties  of  grass  in  a  dried 
8tate»  we  will  ever  be  your  debtor.   Oar  own  ez- 
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perience  has  taught  as  that  there  1b  a  right  time  to 
cut  hay,  but  It  has  not  told  us  Just  when  that  time 
is.  That  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  batter  is  much  changed 
by  the  curing  process,  but  has  not  told  us  how  to 
cure  grass  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  results. 
Fearing  we  may  never  learn  it  on  our  own  farm, 
we  asls  for  intormation.  F. 

Moit  Tmrd,  N.  H.,  May  17, 1870. 


GASOBT. 

I  have  an  extra  ten-year  old  cow  which  I  value 
very  highly  both  as  a  stock  cow  and  milker.  She 
is  fiarrow  this  year,  and  is  gargety,  flreqnently  giv- 
ing stringy  milk,  accompanied  with  swelling  of 
tfie  udder.  I  can  keep  it  down  by  gfving  a  spoon- 
ful of  saltpetre  every  day.  But  as  soon  as  i  omit 
giving  it  for  two  or  three  days,  the  disease  will  re- 
turn.   Can  the  cow  be  cured,  and  if  so,  how } 

Wat  Concord,  Vt,  May  16, 1870.         h.  o.  w. 

Bbmasxs.— Twenty  grains  of  Iodide  of  Potash, 
given  three  times  a  day  in  drink,  often  prove 
beneficial,  as  well  as  saltpetre.  Mr.  W.  B.  Brig- 
ham,  of  Roxbury,  Yt.,  stated  in  the  Fa&xbs  over 
a  year  ago  that  a  mess  of  aboat  half  a  pint  of 
beans  given  twice  a  day  was  the  best  remedy  he 
ever  used  for  the  garget.  He  said  they  might  be 
given  either  dry  or  green.  If  green,  a  few  hills  of 
the  vines  and  beans  may  be  given.  The  cow  wUl 
eat  them  greedily.  To  be  sure,  this  Is  no  "great 
thing,"  and  its  simplicity  may  lead  to  doubts  of 
its  efficacy.  But  Mr.  Brigham  stated  that  he  had 
used  it  for  several  y.ears,  and  that  it  had  never 
failed  with  hhn.  Others  had  tried  it  with  the  same 
result 

BABLT  OUT  HAT. 

As  the  time  will  soon  arrive  for  cutting  hay,— if 
we  cut  it  when  it  should  be  cut,  which  with  many 
of  us  is  a  little  too  soon  for  the  completion  of  all 
such  work  as  shearing  sheep,  hoeing  and  many 
other  things,  which  keep  us  too  long  from  the  hay 
field,— I  thought  I  would  write  a  fow  lines  of  my 
experience  with  early  and  late  cut  hay;  hoping 
thereby  to  do  some  good  by  inducing  some  om)  to 
cut  his  hay  earlier.  I  have  commenced  for  the 
last  few  years  from  the  20th  to  25th  of  Jane,  and 
finish  by  the  middle  of  July,  if  I  can ;  when  for- 
merly I  commenced  after  the  4th  of  July  and 
finished  in  August. 

I  can  keep  more  stock  firom  one  acre  of  early 
cut  hay  than  I  can  firom  an  acre  of  late  cut,  and 
Keep  it  better,  and  I  think  it  does  not  iqjare  the 
ground  as  much ;  and  then  I  have  a  crop  of  rowen 
or  good  fall  feed.  I  feed  my  sheep  nothing  but 
good  early  cut  hay,  and  they  usually  look  better 
in  the  spring  than  when  they  come  to  the  bam  in 
the  fall,  and  eat  their  hay  all  up  clean.  When  I 
fed  late  cut  hay  I  could  not  make  them  eat  it 
clean,  and  they  came  out  in  the  spring  poor. 

When  I  first  began  to  cut  my  hay  so  early,  peo- 
ple would  come  along  and  ask  me  if  my  grass  was 
fully  grown,  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  indicated 
that  they  thought  that  I  had  commenced  haying 
quite  too  early.  But  after  careful  observation  I 
am  satisfied  that  few  farmers  in  this  section  lose 
much  by  cutting  hay  too  early.  On  nearly  all  farms 
there  are  some  pieces  newly  seeded  to  clover  or 
which  have  run  into  June  grass,  that  are  almost 
worthless,  if  allowed  to  get  ripe,  but  which  make 
good  hay  if  cut  at  the  right  time.  Such  pieees 
will  do  to  commence  on,  while  the  later  portions 
are  growing.  Bat  even  allowing  that  there  is  some 
loss  in  that  first  cut,  I  UUnk  we  had  better  begin 


befbre  it  is  all  grown,  than  to  wait  till  the  last 
spear  gets  grown  before  we  begin,  and  then  have 
the  last  get  so  ripe  that  we  lose  more  at  the  last 
end  than  we  do  at  the  first.  I  may  say  something 
about  feeding  at  some  fhture  time. 

C.  F.  LzNCOZjr. 
WoodOoek,  Vt,  May  16, 1870. 

PATTEKINO  TUHKBTS. 

To  ▲  Fabxeb's  Wipe':— Ifcufam,— Having  read 
with  pleasure  in  the  Mew  England  Fabkbb  of 
May  7th,  your  article  upon  raibiog  turkeys,  I  con- 
cluded you  could  give  valuable  information  to  me 
and  the  public  about  fattening  them..  Last  year  I 
raised  a  few  for  the  amusement  of  my  children, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  but  I  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  them  fat  for  the  table.  Whether  thej 
were  too  young  to  fttten,  or  what  the  difleuity 
was.  I  know  not.  Will  you  either  write  me  or 
publish  an  article  in  the  Fabmbb,  and  let  me  know 
when  it  will  appear  in  the  paper,  as  I  do  not  take 
that  paper  regularly,  giving  the  best  mode  of  fitt- 
tening  turkeys  and  the  age  at  which  it  can  be  done 
most  successfhUy.  With  the  anticipation  of  again 
deriving  pleasure  fh)m  your  plain,  direct,  sensi* 
ble  style,  I  am  with  much  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  Thbodobe  Otis. 

WeUethy,  Mom^  May  14, 1870. 


BBST  PBBTILIZEB8  AND  IXPLBXBNTS.— -flICX  COWflb 

Will  the  editor  of  the  Fabmbb,  or  some  experi- 
enced farmers,  please  answer  two  or  three  ques- 
tions for  one  who  has  Just  oonmienced  ikrming 
and  oblige  him,  and  perhaps  others  ? 

Let  me  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  late  numb^  of 
the  New  England  Fabmbb,  which  will  serve  to 
introduce  one  suliiject :— "The  compounds  put  off 
upon  the  farmers  as  fertilizers  have  proved  of  ao 
little  value  that  hundreds  are  discouraged  fiom 
using  anything  in  the  form  of  compact  manores." 

How,  then,  shall  we  who  hive  little  monej  to 
risk  in  experimenting,  determine  what  manarea 
to  purchase?  Shall  we  buy  Bone  Meal,  Coe's, 
Bradley's  or  Fales'  fertilizer  ?  Who  can  tell  us  of 
the  operation  of  the  last  ?  We  read  of  fallurea 
because  the  right  kind  of  manure,  the  kind  needed 
in  the  soil,  was  not  used.  Why  not  liave  a  **Prof^ 
of  Soils"  in  our  Agricultural  College,  to  whom  we 
may  send  samples  from  our  difilsrent  fields  to  as- 
certain what  u  needed  ?  Will  not  others  give  us 
results  of  experiments  with  different  fertilizers  ? 

Two  or  three  years  since,  much  was  said  about 
Horse-hoes,  warranted  to  do  the  work  of  six  or 
eight  men.  Does  the  invention  prove  to  be  valua- 
ble ?  Does  Holbrook's  do  the  work  of  the  common 
hoe? 

A  new,  more  simple  and  less  costly  Horse -rake 
was  mentioned  some  weeks  ago,  with  the  promise 
that  we  should  hear  more  of  it.  I  think  it  was 
made  in  Maine.  Is  there  really  much  difference 
in  horse-rakes  ? 

Is  there  danger  of  feeding  cows  too  plentifully 
for  a  few  weeks  before  coming  in  ?  I  have  heard 
of  several  cows  in  good  condition,  and  eo  far  as 
known,  in  perfect  health  at  the  time  of  calving, 
that  soon  became  too  weak  to  stand,  and  finally 
died.  Can  any  one  explain  the  difficulty  or  give  a 
remedy?  No  Sionatubb. 

Towuend,  Mats.,  May  10, 1870.. 

Bbmabks.— '*A8k  of  the  leuned  the  way  ?  The 
learned  are  blind;  one  bids  us  seek,  the  otbcr 
shun  mankind,"  is  as  near  as  we  can  remembcil 
one  of  Mr.  Pope's  rhymes.  And  there  appears  to 
be  Just  about  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  among 
farmers  as  to  f^llizers,  implements,  &c.  After 
all,  each  individual  must  act  on  his  own  judgment. 


1870. 
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"fUa  is  one  of  the  laws  of  oar  being.  Each  one 
mnst  do  his  own  thinking  and  his  own  choosing. 
Editors  or  agricnltnral  colleges  cannot  relieve  him 
of  this  labor  and  responsibilltj.  The  experience  of 
others  may  fhmish  hints,  bat  not  rales  for  as. .  l*he 
Almighty  might  haye  saved  as  the  responsibility  of 
oar  manhood.  In  every  emergency,  oar  doty  might 
have  been  written  on  the  bine  arch,  or  on  the  in- 
terrening  cload,  bat  it  is  not,  and  neror  will  be. 

At  the  request  of  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  in- 
qniries,  we  withhold  the  initials  of  his  name, 
though  we  think  the  request  an  anwise  one. 


HOKSE-TAZL-^^^ttiMflMI  OTMIUS. 

The  inqairy  of  oar  correspondent  who  enclosed 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  which  he  iinds  in  his  hay  is 
amwered  by  W.  8.  Clark,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Massachosetts  Agricaltoral  College,  to  whom  it 
was  forwarde^,  as  Ibllows  :^^*The  plant  enclosed 
In  your  fiivor  of  the  18th  instant  is  Equitdum 
mvemte,  and  is  known,  in  dilferent  sections,  by  the 
Tsrioiis  names  mentioned  by  yonr  correspondent 
It  Is  belieyed  to  be  poisonoas  or  aft  least  Injarioas 
to  bones 


H 


BAisnra  oaltbs. 

As  I  raise  a  tew  calves  each  year  I  will  state  my 
method  of  doing  so.  First  I  select  calves  from  my 
best  cows,  which  by  the  way,  are  fhll-blooded  Dor- 
hams  and  grades.  I  feed  them  abont  six  quarts  of 
milk  right  from  the  cow  for  one  week.  I  then  give 
them  skim  milk  until  they  are  a  month  old.  I 
then  give  them  sour  milk,  six  or  seven  quarts,  un- 
til they  are  five  or  six  months  old.  I  think  it  is 
better  to  warm  the  milk  for  them  rather  than  to 
give  it  to  them  cold.  I  prefer  keephig  them  in  the 
bam  during  hot  weather,  giving  them  what  hav 
and  water  they  want,  together  with  one  quart  each 
of  oat  meal.  A  TotJNO  Fabxbb. 

WUKtton,  Vt,  Apr.  18, 1870. 

MXUL  AXI>  BOTTBK  7B0M  NAXITB  00W8. 

'  Haying  read  many  accounts  of  your  flmcy 
breeds  of  dalir  cows,  I  venture  to  send  a  state- 
ment of  the  New  HMnpshire  native  breed.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  I  have  milked  two  fkrrow  cows 
and  one  which  calved  Jannaiy  25,  ftom  wldch  I 
have  sold  eighteen  quarts  of  milk  a  week,  used 
one  quart  daily  in  the  family,  and  churned  twenty 
poonds  of  butter  once  in  two  weeks.  j.  x.  w. 
mXUboro*  CmUn,  N.  H.,  Apni  18, 1870. 

BOOS  OUT  OP  PXiAOB. 

If  the  gentleman  that  finds  eggs  out  of  place  in 
his  hen  house  will  remove  the  straw  and  hay  to 
the  pigs  and  in  the  place  of  it  cover  the  earth  or 
floor  with  sawdust;  allow  no  straw  about  except 
for  nests ;  arrange  for  his  hens  to  fly  to  the  upper 
nests,  and  give  them  all  the  com  they  have  on  the 
cob  to  pick  off  as  they  will,  thus  giving  them  ex- 
erdse,  he  will  soon  And  eggs  in  place,  or  if  out  of 
place,  where  they  can  be  found.         Mbs.  L.  F. 

Itankkn  Comt^,  Vt.,  1870. 

PBOTBOTIOir  AOAIirBT  OBOWS. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  spoken  ill  of  the 
crow  for  his  depredations  in  the  com  field.  I  tried 
to  keep  him  out  in  various  ways,  especially  by 
Umn0  the  field,  without  success.  Lines  and  im- 
ages did  not,  in  my  case,  seem  to  impress  him  with 
any  of  that  balutary  fear  which  I  desired  to  exdte, 


notwithstanding  some  of  my  neighbors  found  the 
lines  alone,  a  perfect  protection.  By  and  by  some 
one  told  me  that  the  line  should  be  put  around  the 
field  fte/brs  t/u  com  oame  up.  I  tried  the  plon  with 
this  improvement,  and  have  alwaj^s  found  it  a 
perfect  success.  I  think  for  the  la^t  half  dozen 
years  I  have  not  had  a  hill  of  corn  pulled  up  by 
crows,  if  the  lines  were  in  place  before  the  corn 
appeared.  Let  others  who  have  suffered  try  it. 
I  think  they  will,  with  me,  cease  to  curse  the 
crows.  M.  p. 

dmcord.  Matt,.  May  18, 1870. 


THB  •*OLB"  SraW  XlBTOIiAJrD  FABMSB. 

While  examining  the  private  library  of  Andrew 
S.  Fuller,  the  veteran  horticulturist,  the  editor  of 
the  Rural  New  Torker  found  an  article  credited 
to  the  "New  England  Farmer"  in  a  book  printed 
in  1806.  Now,  as  the  present  New  ENOLAin) 
Fabxbb  claims  to  have  been  established  in  1822, 
the  inquiiy  is  made  "What  was  that  New  England 
Farmer,  published  as  early  as  1806  ?  Who  edited 
and  published  it,  where  was  it  printed,  when  and 
by  whom  was  it  established,  and  when  did  it  cease 
to  exist?" 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  we  may  say  that  the 
"New  England  Farmer,"  to  which  the  article 
alluded  to  was  credited,  was  a  book  of  some  400 
pages,  of  which  the  following  is  the  title  page  :— 

TBI  Nxw  Ehoijoid  Fabicbb;  or  Oeorgloal  IMe- 
tloiuury :  eoDtalning  a  oompendlous  Aceount  of  the 
Wayi  aad  Methods  la  wb'oh  the  most  imporUBt 
Art  of  Busbandry,  in  ali  its  various  branches,  U  or 
may  be,  prsotlsed  to  the  greatest  adysnta^e  in  tb!s 
country.  By  Samuel  Deane,  D.  D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Amerloan  Academy  of  Arts  and  fieicnces. 

"FrigoribuB  parto  agrioolas  plerumqne  flrunntur, 

Hotnaqne  inter  se  lati  oonvivia  cm-ant ; 

InvUat  g«Dlalis  hyems,  curasqns  resolviu''—  Firy^ 

Printed  at  Worcester,  Msssaobusetti,  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  cold  at  his  Bookstore  in  Worcester,  and  by 
him  and  company  in  Boston.    MDOCXO, 

The  dedication,  which  is  spread  over  a  tall  page, 
runs  thus :— 

To  the  Honourable  James  Bowdoln,  Svq.,  L.  L.  D., 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Bel- 
enoes.  ate.,  fte.,  lie.,  the  following  work  Is  iDicribed 
by*  his  much  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble  ser^ 
vant,  The  Author.    Portland,  Mattaehutettt^  1790. 

The  partiality  of  the  author  for  the  classical  por- 
tion of  the  title  of  his  book  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  back  of  the  volume  the  words 
''New  England  Farmer"  are  omitted,  and  the  gilt 
letters  indicate  simply  :^"Dba2ib's  OsoKGiCiJCi 

DZOTIOKA&T." 

In  consequence  of  '*the  nq^id  sale  of  the  book, 
arising  flnom  the  general  acceptance  it  has  ob- 
tained," a  revised  and  improved  edition  was  pub- 
lished, at  Worcester,  in  1797,  in  which  <*y  ice  Presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College,"  was  added  to  the  pre- 
vious honoraiy  title  of  the  author.  In  September, 
1822,  a  third  edition  was  published  in  Boston  by 
Wells  &  Xiillyf  one  month  after  the  commencement 
of  the  publication  of  the  Nbw  Bnolakd  Fabxbb 
in  newspaper  form. 

We  thank  brother  Hoore  for  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  this  old  book,  as  we  have  looked  over  its 
pages  with  interest.  It  was  published  soon  after 
the  imoke  of  the  Beyolutionaiy  war  had  cleared 
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ftway,  and  in  alloding  to  this  erent  the  author 
says,  In  his  introdaction,  that  he  ''has  had  more 
ceal  and  conrage  in  attempting  to  promote  Im- 
proyements  in  agricnltnre,  since  the  happj  termi- 
nation of  the  late  straggle  for  Independence  than 
before.  Oar  holding  the  rank  of  a  firee  and  inde- 
pendent nation  allows  as  to  consider  the  ooantiy 
as  indispatably  oar  own,  and  onrselTCS  as  mon- 
archs  oyer  oar  farms.  'Bat  the  most  forcible  rea- 
son for  oar  caltivating  thii  art,  is  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  it,  to  enable  as  to  live  as  becomes 
an  independent  people.  The  alarming  effect  of  the 
present  low  state  of  hasbandry  is,  that  we  are  ne- 
cessitated to  import  mnch  of  oar  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, while  we  are  incapable  of  making  proportiona- 
ble remittances  in  the  prodnce  of  the  soil,  or  in 
anything  else.  As  a  good  system  of  national  gov- 
ernment is  now  established,  I  see  no  reason  to 
donbt  bat  that  a  spirited  attention  to  hasbandiy 
and  mannfitctares,  accompanied  with  a  more  gen- 
eral practice  of  ihigality  and  economy,  wonld  pat 
as  on  a  respectable  foottaig;  so  that  sach  a  foun- 
dation woald  be  laid  for  oar  increasing  wealth, 
that  we  shoald  be  able,  in  a  short  time  to  cancel 
oar  pablick  debts;  and  might  reasonably  hope 
ere  long  to  become  an  opalent,  respectable  and 
very  powerfal  nation." 

We  think  the  readers  of  the  Nsir  Ekglakd 
Fabkbb  in  1870  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  written  hy  the  aathor  of  the  ''New 
England  Farmer"  in  1790.  "For^  years  ago"  is 
an  expression  that  is  often  considered  as  sagges- 
tiye  of  better  times  than  oar  own.  Here  is  a  pic- 
tare  of  New  England  flurmlng,  as  it  was  seen  by  a 
carefhl  obsenrer,  twice  forty  years  ago  :— 

It  is  mnch  to  be  regretted,  that  the  most  com- 
plicated of  all  the  arts,  in  which  the  brightest  ge- 
nias  may  find  sni&cient  room  to  exert  and  display 
itself,  should  be  slighted  and  neglected  by  a  peo- 
ple not  generally  wanting  in  ambition.  And  it  is 
equally  strange  and  nnaccoantable,  that  the  most 
nsefnl  and  necessary  of  all  employments  shoald 
haye  been  considered,  eyen  by  the  enlightened 
people  of  New  England,  as  below  the  attention  of 
any  persons,  excepting  those  who  are  in  the  lowest 
walks  of  life ;  or,  that  persons  of  a  liberal  or  polite 
education  should  think  it  intolerably  degrading  to 
them,  to  attend  to  practical  agrlcaltare  for  their 
snpport. 

rerhaps,  one  occasion  of  the  low  esteem  in 
which  husbandry  has  been  held,  in  this  country, 
may  have  been  the  poor  success  which  has  most 
commonly  attended  the  labours  of  those  who  haye 
embraced  the  profession.  Not  only  haye  most  of 
them  failed  of  rapidly  increasing  their  estates  by 
It,  but  too  many  haye  had  the  mortification  of 
making  but  an  Indifferent  figure  in  life,  eyen  when 
they  haye  used  the  btrictest  economy,  and  worn 
out  their  constitutions  bv  hard  and  incessant 
labour.  The  misfortune  has  been,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  toil  has  been  lost  by  its  misapplica- 
tion. .  To  prevent  this  evil  in  fhture  is  a  leading 
design  of  the  present  publication.  And  bince 
many  among  us  begin  to  be  convinced  of  the  ur- 
gent neces&icy  of  having  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lick  turned  to  agriculture,  it  is  hoped  that  the  fol- 
lowing attempt  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  its 
mysteries,  and  a  spirited  attAntion  to  the  opera- 
tions of  it,  will  meet  with  the  greater  approbation 
and  success.    And  as  a  very  respectable  Society 


In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  have  un- 
dertaken to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  hasbao* 
dry,  the  day  may  be  at  hand,  when  the  employ- 
ment of  the  farmer  shall  no  more  be  treated  wmi 
contempt;  when  the  rich,  the  polite,  and  the  am- 
bitious, shall  glory  in  paying  a  close  attention  to 
their  farms ;  when  respectable  persons  sh^  con- 
fess it  is  one  of  the  noblest  employments  to  assist 
nature  in  her  bountiful  productions;  when  it 
shall  be  oar  ambition  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
first  maa  in  the  nation,  who  does  not  think  aa  at- 
tention to  hasbandry  degrading;  and  when,  in- 
stead of  being  ashamed  of  their  employment,  our 
laborious  farmers  shall,  as  a  great  writer  aaya, 
"toss  about  their  dung  with  an  air  of  majesty.' 
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HUirOABIAJr  OBABS. 

If  properly  managed,  a  large  amount  of  excel- 
lent fodder  may  be  obtained  by  growing  this  grasa. 
But,  as  is  true  in  the  case  of  herdsgrass,  good  fod- 
der and  good  seed  should  not  be  expected  at  the 
same  time.  If  allowed  to  mature  its  seed  the  fod- 
der becomes  woody,  dry,  hard,  and  of  littie  value. 
For  fodder  it  must  be  cut  early,  and  if  seed  la 
wanted,  a  patch  of  suitable  size  should  be  raised 
by  Itself  for  that  purpose.  The  attempts  to  raise 
both  together  has  excited  much  prejudice  against 
the  Hungarian  grass. 

The  fbllowing  remarks  of  a  oorxespondent  of  the 

Prairie  Farmer  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  thqr 

state  the  difficulty  correctiy.    By  following  them 

we  shall  get  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  §ar 

horses  and  milch  cows  :— 

The  trouble  about  Hungarian  grass  is  that  It  is 
not  generally  cut  at  the  proper  time.  I  have 
raised  it  several  years,  and  consider  It  the  very 
best  hay  for  horses.  They  will  keep  fat  on  1^ 
when  on  Timothy  hav  they  will  grow  poor.  Cat 
it  when  in  the  blow,  before  any  seed  Is  formed ; 
wilt  it  in  the  swathe,  the  same  as  clover,  and 
make  it  in  the  cock.  The  stalk  is  nearly  solid, 
and  the  hay  very  heavy ;  and  if  made  in  this  way, 
will  be  as  green  as  grass,  and  a  horse  will  want  little 
grain  for  farm  work.  Give  your  horses  all  th^ 
will  eat  of  it,  and  they  will  fat  with  decent  forage. 
But  if  allowed  to  turn  yellow,  and  form  seed,  it  Is 
the  same  as  any  othergrain,  and  will,  of  course, 
injure  a  horse,  the  same  as  if  he  were  fed  wheat  in 
the  bundle  to  excess.  It  is  better  to  rake  It  by 
hand,  but  on  a  good  soil  yoa  will  tumble  np  a  mg 
cock  in  a  small  space." 

If  cut  and  cured  in  the  same  way,  there  is  no 

better  feed  for  milch  cows,  nor  any  that  will  make 

more  milk.    We  think  the  best  after  treatment  is 

to  plough  in  the  stubble  as  soon  as  the  graM  la 

cut,  and  sow  grass  seed  in  the  fall.    Oraas  seed  it 

not  apt  to  catch  well  when  sowed  with  It  In  the 

spring.  

MissouBi.— The  agricultural  college  of  Hissoiui 
has  been  located  at  Columbia,  Boone  connty,  in 
connection  with  the  State  University.  To  secars 
this  location  the  dtisens  of  the  county  gave  a  deed 
of  640  acres  of  land,  conveniently  located  to  the 
present  ITniversity  grounds,  and  930,000  in  cash. 

The  St.  Louis  Rural  World  says,  the  soil,  di- 
mate,  position  and  social  surroundings  of  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  are 
snch  as  will  please  every  friend  of  Industrial  eda- 
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CBtkm,  and  will  satisfy  the  scraples  of  tlie  most 
oonscieiitioas  parents. 

As  an  act  of  Jastice  to  the  people  of  Boone 
county,  the  same  paper  says,  that  thirty-one  years 
ago  they  gave  one  hundred  and  serenteen  thousand 
dollars  as  a  bonns  to  the  State  XJnlTersity.  A  pri- 
vate dtiaen  of  the  county.  Dr.  Anthony  W.  Bol- 
Uns,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  cnrators  of  the 
State  University,  a  sum  now  amounting  to  #26,- 
000,  the  annual  interest  of  which  is  to  be  forever 
i^ypropriated  towards  the  education  of  poor  but 
promising  youth,  of  both  sexes,  at  the  State  Unl- 

BUUXBEL  OABM  OF  HOGB. 

We  believe  one  of  tbe  reasons  why  manj^ 
fail  in  realizing  what  they  might  from  their 
f  wine  herds,  is  that  they  devote  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  com  field,  and  too  little  to  the 
hog  pasture.  In  their  eagerness  to  produce 
■n  abundance  of  feed  for  their  hoes  in  autumn 
and  winter,  they  are  negligent  m  providing 
them  with  sufficient  food  during  the  earlier 

Sortions  of  the  year.  Hogs  that  are  stinted 
uring  the  summer  will  not  take  on  fat  readily 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  A  good 
healthy  growth  should  be  kept  up  all  the  sea- 
son. 

Now  the  truth  is,  an  acre  of  clover  to  be  fed 
off  in  June  ia  worth  more  in  making  pork  than 
an  acre  of  com  that  is  to  be  devoured  in  No- 
vember. The  first  can  be  produced  by  little 
labor,  while  the  latter  is  only  raised  at  the 
expense  of  patient  and  continued  toil.  The 
crunting  hog  delishts  in  fat  pastures  no  less 
Sian  the  bleating  lamb  and  the  lowing  oow. 
Pure  cold  water  is  as  erateful  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other.  In  fact  the  hog  has  greater  need 
of  it  than  either  of  the  other  animals,  because 
he  requires  a  bath  ever^  day,  and  would  take 
it  too  if  he  had  the  faciUties. 

August  is  ordinarily  a  hard  month  for  hogs. 
The  hog  pasture,  unless  it  is  of  unusual  size, 
is  likely  to  become  short  and  much  of  the 
ground  rooted  over.  The  soil  is  often  parched ; 
the  vegetation  dried  up ;  the  water  scarce, 
and  noming  abundant  but  heat  and  flies.  At 
such  a  time,  of  all  times,  the  hog  requires  at- 
tention. 

A  crop  of  peas,  if  sown  even  at  this  late  day, 
will  be  ripe  early  in  the  month  of  Angnst. 
Two  bushels  sown  broadcast  on  an  acre  of  well 
repared  land  should  produce  at  least  thirty 
ushel  of  shelled  peas,  to  say  nothing  of  pods 
and  vines. 

For  growing  swine  in  the  warm  season  of 
the  year  there  are  few  kinds  of  food  that  will 
compare  with  peas.  They  do  not  need  to  be 
harvested — ^the  hogs  will  do  that — will  eat 
them,  if  they  are  not  too  dry,  stalks,  leaves 
and  sil.  If  peas  will  form  less  fat  than  com, 
they  will  produce  more  flesh ;  and  that  is  what 
is  wanted  at  the  period  that  precedes  fattening. 
They  are  easy  to  raise  where  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate is  suitable  for  them ;  do  not  exhaust  the 
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soil  like  most  crops ;  and  come  in  at  just  the 
time  they  are  most  needed.  In  England, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  raise  com,  farmers 
rely  largely  on  peas  to  fatten  their  hogs; 
while  in  Canada,  where  they  can  raise  very 
fair  com  they  hold  that  more  food  can  he 
raised  from  an  acre  of  peas  than  from  an  acre 
of  com. — Frairie  Farmer,  abr. 


HOW  TO  SlDIillOT  A  HOB8B. 

Probably  in  no  article  of  trade  are  persons 
so  often  deceived  as  in  the  purchase  of  horses. 
So  risky  is  this  thai;  many  pradent  buyers 
never  purchase  except  on  a  trial  of  a  week  or 
more,  and  I  would  advise  all  who  do  not 
know  how  to  select  a  good  horse  to  adopt  this 
course. 

In  buying  a  horse  particuUr  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  eye.  It  should  be  clear,  stand 
out  round  and  full.  The  eyebrows  and  lids 
should  be  free  from  bunches,  and  there  should 
be  no  swelling  under  the  lower  lids.  I  would 
turn  from  a  horse  that  has  a  doll,  sunken,  flat 
e^e.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  trouble 
connected  with  it.  Either  tbe  disposition  of 
the  horse  will  be  bad,  or  he  will  be  lazy,  or 
his  eyes  will  fail.  A  good  way  to  test  the 
present  condition  of  sight  is  to  lead  a  horse 
out  of  a  dark  stable  into  a  strong  light.  If  he 
knits  his  brow,  throws  hib  head  up  as  if  to  get 
more  light,  acts  if  he  wanted  his  glasses  to 
see  clearly — stand  from  under,  you  may  be 
sure  he  has  bad  eves. 

The  feet  should  also  be  carefully  examined. 
A  horse  with  bad  feet  is  little  worth.  A  good 
foot  is  smooth,  tough  and  solid.  The  heels 
firm  (not  sjpongy)  the  frogs  drv  and  the  soles 
shallow.  See  die  foot  that  the  honest  smith 
calls  a  (food  one.  The  shoulders  should  be 
of  medium  size  for  common  use ;  as  then  you 
have  good  speed  and  durability. 

The  limbs  should  be  dean,  free  from 
splents,  and  wind-galls,  and  spavins  and  tu- 
mors of  all  kinds,  and  should  look  as  if  made 
for  the  body.  In  movement,  the  fore  legs 
and  shoulders  should  seem  to  have  but  one  ac- 
tion. If  you  want  a  good  horse  look  well  to 
this. 

The  body  should  be  well  formed,  back 
straight,  and  the  hips  lower  than  the  withers. 
See  that  the  breatning  is  natural  and  that 
there  is  no  uncommon  motion  under  the  short 
ribs*  A  broken  winded  horse,  unless  rosined, 
nearly  always  shows  this. 

A  horse  with  a  large  fleshv  head,  and  thick 
neck,  also  one  with  fleshy  legs  should  be  re- 
jected.— Ohio  Farmer, 


—The  Iowa  City  Bepubiiemn  says  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bond,  of  this  county,  is  now  feediog  169  head  of 
cattle.  This  lot  of  cattle  will  probably  bring  him 
1^10,000  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  hogs  which 
follow  them.  He  feeds  hay  and  com  from  the 
shock  in  winter,  tumiog  on  grass  in  summer.  He 
will  plant  2tlO  acres  of  com  this  season. 
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IJDTTSB  IPBOM  THE  FABM. 

CoNoo&D,  Maj  16, 1870. 

GsNTLBMEN : — NcTer  did  a  momiDg  dawn 
upon  this  beautiful  world  that  seemed  to  my 
senses  more  lovely  than  this.  Never  was  veg- 
etable life  more  active  and  luxuriant  at  this 
season.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  land,  and  a  few  days  of  an  un- 
clouded and  powerful  sun  has  so  warmed  the 
soil,  Ihat  all  plants  have  started  as  by  some 
magic  influence. 

A  portion  of  the  apple  trees  are  in  full 
bloom ;  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  so  generally. 
Within  a  single  week  grass  has  grown  in  an 
unusual  deg^ree.  There  are  fields  near  me 
where  a  thick  swath  could  be  cut  to-day. 

Turning  to  the  Transactions  of  the  old 
McuaaehuaeUa  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
cuUure,  published  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  I  find  some  interesting  observations  re- 
corded in  relation  to  the  time  of  blossoming 
of  apple  trees.  In  1793,  and  '94,  they  were 
in  blossom  April  29 ;  in  1795,  May  10 ;  1796, 
May  4 ;  1797  to  1803,  from  April  28  to  May 
5.  This  year,  it  will  be  May  19  or  20  before 
the  apple  trees  are  generally  in  bloom. 

The  following  table  of  the  growth  of  Indian 
com,  and  the  number  of  days  from  planting 
for  each  period  of  growth,  will  be  found  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 


Planifd 

SprotUed. 

Silked. 

Baiab.  green. 

ITW,  May     4 

ISMay,  8 

14  Jojy,  71 

lAug.,    89 

1793,  AprU  23 

6    •*      18 

10    ••       78 

• 

8    "      12 

6    "       70 

SSJaly,     88 

l<         u      i7 

8    "      11 

6    "       69 

"     Jnly,15 

29  July,   7 

16B«pt.,6l 

10  Oct.,     86 

1794,  May,   8 

16  May,  12 

12Jaly,  70 

29  Joly,     87 

•*    Jane,S( 

tt  Jane,  7 

18  Aug, 68 

ISept.,    72 

1796.  AprU  27 

16  May,  18 

2t  July,  86 

The  principal  circumstance  which  caused 
any  difference  of  growth,  appears  to  be  the 
time  of  planting.  What  was  planted  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  af^iears  to  have  re- 
quired from  86  to  89  days  to  be  fit  for  eating. 
What  was  planted  earliev  took  a  longer  time  to 
come  forward,  and  did  not  ripei)  at  so  ei|^ly  a 
date  as  that  planted  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
That  planted  in  July  lost  in  the  fall  the  time  it 
gained  in  summer,  and  furnished,  green  com 
for  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  specimen  planted  about  the  middle  of 
June  kept  its  growth  the  whole  summer,  and 
became  fit  for  eating  in  seventy-two  days. 

The  prosperity  of  the  plant  depends  more, 
I  thiuk,  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  ploughing  than  most  persons  are  aware 


of.  Seeds  must  have  heat  and  moisture  in  or- 
der to  sprout,  and  when  sprouted  the  gecm 
requires  a  loose  and  highly-pulverized  bed  to 
travel  and  grow  in.  Without  this,  a  plant 
may  live  and  grow,  but  its  progress  will  be 
slow  and  feeble,  and  yield  little  or  no  profit  to 
the  cultivator. 


This  matter  of  making  the  soil  fine,  has 
ceived  much  attention  during  the  last  fire 
years.  Ploughs  and  other  implements  have 
been  constructed  in  numerous  forms  in  order 
to  accomplish  it  quickly  and  well.  In  some 
ploughs  tliey  have  succeeded  in  cracking  ffae 
upper  portion  of  the  furrow  into  innnmecable 
pieces,  wlule  the  under  half  remains  midis- 
turbed  and  compact.  To  reach  and  break  up 
this  portion  with  the  harrow  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Before  it  could  touch  it,  the  upper  sur- 
face would  be  as  «^  as  that  below.  Noth- 
ing but  the  plough  or  some  implement  that 
lifc#  and  ttoitts  at  the  same  time  will  do  it. 

I  have  rarely  been  so  much  interested  and 
instructed  in  the  art  of  ploughing  as  I  was  a 
few  days  since  in  looking  at  the  work  done  by 
some  new  swivel,  or  hill-side  ploughs,  on  a 
neighboring  farm.  It  was  soon  found  that  a 
plough  exactly  suited  to  turn  a  thick,  tough 
sward  was  not  the  best  one  to  turn  over  a 
tender  sward.  For  the  first,  a  convex  mould- 
board  was  required,  something  like  the  shape 
of  the  human  hand,  when  the  fingers  are 
slightly  bent  down ;  and  the  other,  a  mould- 
board  considerably  flattened,  so  that  its  upper 
edge  should  not  only  break  the  furrow  into 
numerous  particles,  but  turn  it  entirely  over 
into  its  bed  as  the  plough  passed  along.  For 
completely  inverting  the  soil  of  a  stubble  field, 
a  mould-board  of  somewhat  different  foim 
may  be  required.  All  these  were  illustrated 
in  the  most  gratifying  manner.  The  sod  on 
the  sward  land,  as  well  as  on  the  stubble 
ground,  was  not  only  turned  over,  but  cracked 
into  innumerable  fissures,  so  that  a  stick  or 
straw  could  be  put  into  them  nearly  through 
the  farrow ;  and  when  walking  ov^r  them  they 
had  a  soft,  velvety  feel  under  the  foot. 

Three  or  four  ploughs  were  used,  all  of  die 
swwdf  or  aide-hill  pattern,  although  the  field 
being  ploughed  was  nearly  level.  It  has  been 
a  want  long  felt  by  the  fanner,  to  get  a  side- 
hill  plough  that  was  light,  easily  managed, 
and  that  would  do  good  work  on  level  land, 
as  well  as  on  the  hill-side.    This  has  been  ao- 
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complisked.  Each  plough  has  favr  mould- 
boards,  all  adapted  to  the  same  beam,  so  that, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  light  one- 
horse  plough,  no  other  is  needed  on  the  farm. 
Tlieee  mould-boards  are  suitable  for  tough 
sward,  stubble,  meadow  and  sandy  loam, 
where  the  turf  is  thin  and  tender. 

It  is  mj  experience  that  a  six-acre  field  can 
be  well  cultivated  as  easily  with  a  swivel 
plougli,  as  a  five-acre  field  can  be  with  a  land- 
side  plough.  In  the  first  plaoe»  all  dead  fur- 
rows are  avoided,  and  these  are  not  only  un- 
sightly, but  inconvenient,  as  they  are  so  many 
trenches  where  the  soil  is  taken  away,  leaving 
barren  lines,  and  piled  up  in  other  places 
where  not  needed.  In  the  second  place,  they 
save  a  great  deal  of  travel,  for  wherever  a 
land  "is  laid  out  too  small  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject to  set  in  at  the  ends,  at  every  rotitad  these 
are  patoed  over  without  doing  any  work,  and 
the  time  is  lost.  But  even  where  the  ends  are 
ploughed,  a  second  ploughing  is  needed  be- 
cause the  furrows  become  completely  trodden 
dow  by  the  team  passing  over  them  in  turning. 
Again,  with  a  swivel  plough,  a  narrow  strip 
may  be  ploughed  on  the  edge  of  the  field  by 
turning  the  first  furrow  against  the  fence,  and 
so  continuing  until  as  many  furrows  are  turned 
as  desired ;  and  this  can  be  done,  leaving  the 
ploughed  portion  level,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  field  uninjured. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  and  economy, 
in  every  respect,  the  swivel  is  fast  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  land-side  plough ;  and,  vKthin 
a  few  years  past  several  patterns,  differing 
more  or  less  from  each  other,  have  been  intro- 
duced and  advertised  in  our  columns.  The 
ploughs  used  in  the  trial  to  whicE  we  have  al- 
luded were  all  of  the  swivel  form,  and  of  the 
series  devised  by  £x.-Grov.  Holbrook  of  Ver- 
mont. With  the  operation  of  the  other  pat- 
terns of  the  swivel  plough  we  are  not  as  fa- 
miliar as  with  this.  But  we  are  pleased  to 
know  that  the  demand  for  this  style  of  ploughs 
has  so  far  stimulated  the  inventive  genius  of 
okanufacturers  that  excellent  swivel  ploughs 
are  now  offered  to  farmers  who  have  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  old  style  of  land-sides. 


—Woodpeckers,  and  all  the  family,  are  most 
useAil  birds.  The  borer  stands  bat  little  chance 
where  they  have  undisturbed  access.  They  pene- 
trate through  both  bark  and  wood  and  destroy 
this  and  other  pests. 


.Fbr  tht  New  England  Farmer, 
mrCK  IBT  GOBHBir. 

In  Mr.  O.  J.  Upham*s  criticism  of  what  I 
said  in  favor  of  muck,  I  am  charged,  in  the 
first  place,  with  living  in  Goshen.  To  this  I 
plead  guilty.  To  his  second  charge  of  hav- 
ug  a  lai^  family,  guilty,  also.  To  his  third 
cluiive  of  supporting  a  family  on  a  fAim  on 
which  muck  has  been  used  five  years,  I  re- 
spond by  referring  him  to  Psalm  'cxxviii.  2. 

I  believe  these  are  all  the  specifications  he 
has  brought  before  the  public  to  prove  that 
muck  .is  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer,  with  the 
exception  of  his  assumption  that  muck  taken 
directly  from  the  swamp  and  applied  in  that 
state  to  the  soil  has  no  effect. 

Muck  taken  in  its  crude  state  directly  from 
the  swamp  and  ploughed  into  a  cold  or  wet 
soil,  I  should  say  would  be  slow  in  showing 
an^  good  result ;  as  when  applied  in  that  con- 
dition it  has  litUe  chance  to  decompose.  But 
mix  it  with  a  warm  or  sandy  soil  and  it  will 
soon  make  its  presence  manifest  in  letters 
plainer  than  printer^s  ink  can  do  it;  not  in 
poisoning  peas  but  in  hastening  them  and 
other  vegetation  to  a  corpulent  and  rapid  ma- 
turity. 

But  before  going  farther,  let  us  consider 
what  muck  is  composed  of.  Usually  where 
you  find  a  muck  or  peat  bed  of  much  depth 
and  size  it  will  be  surrounded  by  higher  lands, 
with  one  or  more  streams  flowmg  through  it, 
having  formerly  been  a  lake  or  pond,  which 
was  eradually  nlling  with  leaves,  decayed  veg- 
etable matter,  floodwood,  dust,  wabh  from 
the  uplands,  dead  fish,  frogs  and  all  decayed 
substanci^s  gradually  collecting  for  centuries 
and  forming  a  vast  deposit  of  material,  which 
I  think  the  Author  oi  the  universe  intended 
for  the  use  of  man,  when  the  uplands  should 
become  worn  and  reduced  to  a  barren  condi- 
tion by  cropping  and  waste.  ^ 

To  all  discerning  minds  it  is  becoming  more 
evident  that  Nature  had  some  wise  design  in 
store  for  man  when  the  world  was  created, 
and  that  all  things  were  intended  for  some  use. 
We  all  remember  how  ahnost  incredible  was 
the  news,  when  first  received,  of  pumping  oil 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  How  wonderful 
are  the  vast  deposits  of  coal,  guano,  phos- 
phates, &o.,  that  have  been  discovered;  how 
startling  are  the  discoveries  that  science  is 
constantly  Un^g  to  Ught.  Let  us  cease  to 
wonder,  as  cnildr^,  and  nasten  to  apply,  like 
men,  the  means  that  Nature  has  stored  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

That  there  should  be  a  great  difference  in 
the  value  of  different  deposits  of  muck  is  as 
reasonable  as  the  fact  is  obvious.  If  the  sur- 
roundmgs  of  the  peat  bed  are  sandy,  and  the 
timber  pine  or  soil  wood,  and  the  soil  natur^ 
ally  poor,  the  peat  would  be  composed  or 
formed  of  moss,  water  plants  and  sand,  with 
the  sheddings  of  the  softwood  timber.  This 
I  suspect  to  be  the  case  wiUi  those  peat  beds 
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which  are  experimented  with  by  those  who  as- 
flert  there  is  no  yalae  in  muck.  Mack  of  this 
kind  wotdd  not  of  course  have  near  the  value 
of  that  surrounded  hy  maple,  oak,  and  other 
hard  wood  timber  with  a  nch  loam  for  soil. 

Mr.  Dana  says,  in  his  Muck  Manual,  in 
speaking  of  good  peat,  that  it  has,  chemically, 
all  the  ingredients  of  the  best  iMum  manure, 
with  the  exception  of  ammonia,  to  a  small  ex> 
tent.  But  bear  in  mind  that  ammonia  is  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  excrement  of  all  animals 
to  as  large  an  amount  as  it  is  in  the  solids, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  retain  it  all  with- 
out an  absorbent.  Now  as  muck  is  the  best 
absorbent  known,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
muck  composted  with  manure  until  it  ceases 
to  throw  off  its  most  valuable  gases,  should 
not  increase  its  value  to  a  large  extent. 

If,  as  Mr.  Upham  asserts,  there  is  no  value 
in  muck,  why  is  it  that  one- fourth  the  manure 
applied  to  crops  of  any  kind  on  a  reclaimed 
swamp  show  as  good  and  better  results,  than 
four  times  the  quantity  applied  to  upland? 
This  fact  I  will  prove  to  Mr.  Upham^s  satis- 
faction if  he  win  caSl  on  me. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  reclaimed  swamp 
of  some  fifteen  acres,  which  cuts  nearly  four 
tons  of  good  English  haj  to  the  acre.  This 
meadow  a  few  years  since  was  a  barren  peat 
bog.  A  slight  top  dressing  of  manure,  once 
in  three  years,  is  all  that  is  now  reouired. 

If  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  or  the  Messrs.  Up- 
hams,  should  ever  chance  to  journey  from 
Easthampton  to  Florence,  Mass.,  I  will  refer 
you  to  what  was  once  a  peat  bog,  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  two  towns,  where  you  can 
see  as  fine  crops  of  tobacco,  com,  and  other 
crops  as  grow  in  the  Connecticut  vaUey. 

Although  I  have  not  exhausted  my  subject, 
I  fear  I  have  the  patience  of  editors  and  read- 
ers, and  close  for  the  present. 

LoBiN  Babbus. 

Goshm,  Moit.,  May  12, 1870. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
MXDIOAIi  TOPICS. 

BT     ▲     MBDICAXi      MAV. 

The  OausM  of  Diaeaae. 

Sickness  does  not,  as  a  rule,  come  upon  us 
unbidden  and  uninvited.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  operations  of  *'Him  who  worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  hit  own  will," 
it  is  certain  that  a  large  majority,  if  not  all  of 
the  diseases  which  afflict  humanity,  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  operation  of  natural  laws — ^the 
legitimate  effectp  of  secondary  causes.  Some 
of  these  causes  are  beyond  our  control,  and  if 
we  suffer,  it  is  no  fault  of  ours ;  but  many, 
and,  indeed,  quite  the  greatest  number  of  these 
causes  may  be  avoided,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  if  we  suffer  from  their  effects  our 
sickness  is  justly  chargable  to  a  disobedience 
of  the  laws  of  health. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  either  predispo^^ 


ing  or  exciting.  IVedisposing  cansea  are 
such  material  agents,  and  such  omissions  and 
commissions  as  induce  a  tendency  to  disease 
in  general,  or  to  some  disease  in  particular. 
Exciting  causes  are  such  material  agents,  or, 
what  is  far  more  common,'  such  acts  or  sach 
neglect  on  our  part  as  directly  induce  the 
disease,  determining  both  the  time  and  the 
manner  of  its  occurrence.  The  errors  which 
induce  a  tendency  to  disease  and  which,  there- 
by, become  predisposing  ctLuaea,  may  be  our 
own,  or  they  may  be  those  of  our  parents  or 
of  others;  but  die  errors  which  become  the 
exciting  or  direct  causes  of  disease  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  our  own.  The  particular 
kind  and  character  of  disease  from  which  a 
person  may  suffer,  may  be  determined  bj 
either  the  predisposing  or  by  the  exciting 
cause,  and  the  same  agent  may  be  a  predis- 
posing cause  in  one  instance  and  an  exciting 
cause  in  another;  or,  some  powerful  agent 
may  so  affect  the  system  as  to  induce  all  the 
phenomena  of  disease  regardless  of  the  opera" 
tion  of  any  antecedent  cause,  and,  indeed* 
when  no  such  cause  has  existed. 

Of  the  various  causes  of  disease,  the  follow- 
ing are  most  noteworthy,  viz : — 

Uiaams* 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  effluvia,  exhala- 
tions, &c.,  which  emanate  from  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  while  undergoing  decompo- 
sition, ane  from  the  bodies  and  excretions  of 
sick  persons.  The  exhalations  which  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  marshes  are  called 
marsh  miasma  or  malaria  ;  and  the  emana- 
tions from  decaying  animal  matter  from  sta- 
bles, privies,  crowded  and  unventilated  apart- 
ments, the  bodies  and  excretions  of  sick  per- 
sons, &c.,  and  which  are  propagated  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  are  called  »»- 
fections.  Intermittent  and  remittant  feven 
are  examples  of  malarious  diseases.  Ty]Aua 
and  t3rphoid  fevers,  measles,  small  pox,  ^bc,, 
are  infectious  diseases. 

Oontaslona, 
This  word  signifies  such  material  substances 
as  propagate  disease  from  one  individual  to 
another,  by  contact  of  person  or  of  clothing. 
Itdi  and  syphilis  are  contagious  diseases,  and 
small  pox  and  the  plague  are  both  contagioua 
and  infectious. 

Atmospherlo  Changes* 
Especially  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold, 
and  from  cold  to  heat ;  from  dry  to  wet,  and 
from  wet  to  dry ;  these  always  predispose  to 
disease,  and  not  unfrequently  excite  it.  Ca- 
tarrhs pleurisy,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  te., 
are  often  produced  by  such  causes. 

Overwork. 
Fatigue  of  body  by  excessive  physical  labor 
is  both  the  predisposing  and  exciting  cause  of 
many  diseases;  and  the  same  may  be  said, 
and  with  much  greater  emphasis,  of  excessive 
mental  exertion — indeed,  too  much  brain-work 
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in  the  caae  of  business,  intense  anxiety,  grief, 
despondency,  &c.,  are  among  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  insanity,  and 
organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  of  the  heart. 
The  Habitual  Use  of  AloohoUo  IiiQuoma  To- 
baooo  and  Opium* 

Although  these  seyeral  articles  may  be  yal- 
nable  remedies  in  certain  diseases,  their  value 
is  lost  by  habitual  use,  and  they  become  the 
causes  of  many  diseases.  Insanity,  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  and  other  diseases  of  Uie  nervous 
system ;  dyspepsia,  ulcerations  of  the  stomach, 
cancer  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  &o.,  are  espe- 
cially apt  to  result  from  their  daily  use. 

The  Xzceaaive  Use  of  Tea  and  CoflEbe. 
There  are  many  persons  who  cannot  use 
these  very  common  articles,  to  any  extent, 
without  injury:  and  those  who  might  use 
them  moderately,  with  comparative  impunity, 
are  frequently  more  or  less  injured  by  an  in- 
temperate use  of  them.  Dyspepsia,  palpita- 
tion, headache,  and  various  nervous  affections, 
are  the  diseases  most  likely  to  result  from  the 
excessive  use  of  these  articles. 

Intemperanoe  in  'Bating. 
Eating  too  much,  and  eating  improper  food, 
are  veiy  common  causes  of  dyspepsia,  gout, 
diseases  of  the  liver,  constipation,  diarracea. 

Sexual  Abuse. 
This,  solitary  and  social— legal  and  illegal- 
produces  more  chronic  and  incurable  diseases 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  Do  I  state 
the  case  too  stronely?  I  believe  that  every 
candid  physician  who  has  practiced  his  profes- 
sion during  any  considerable  number  of  years, 
and  who  has  observed  carefully  the  causes  of 
disease,  will  agree  with  me  in  such  an  asser- 
tion. This  evil — wide-spread,  and  destruc- 
tive, far  beyond  what  is  commonly  supposed — 
predisposes  to  almost  every  disease  by  weak- 
ening the  general  tone  of  the  system,  and  thus 
rendering  the  person  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  disease ;  and 
besides,  it  is  itself  the  exciting  cause  of  a  class 
of  diseases  whose  name  is  legion. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 

ABBiouvrxmAiM  sonarcn  ajstd  col- 

uraiss. 

Agriculture  is  practical — ^not  theoretical. 
It  can  only  be  tauffht  in  the  school-room,  as 
navigation  is  taught  there, — simply  in  theory. 
**When  science  and  art  have  done  their  best 
for  the  preparation  of  the  soil,^'  says  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, 'Hhey  have  but  commenced  their  opera- 
tions in  the  lowest  department  of  agricul- 
ture." 

When  we  enter  the  field  of  agricultural  re- 
search, and  study  the  mysteries  of  assimilation 
— ^the  laws  of  composition  and  decomposition — 
the  reduction  oi  inorganic  mineral  and  vegeta- 
ble substances  to  an  organized  condition  that 
shall  raise  lifeless  nature  into  action,    and 


transfer  air,  earth  and  water  into  bread,  beef, 
pork  and  wool,  for  food  and  clothing,  we 
shall  behold  the  great  mystery  of  production 
and  reproduction,  and  the  unaccountable  re- 
sults of  light  and  heat  upon  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

The  skilful  agricultural  chemist  may  mix 
soils,  and  compound  minerals,  but  with  all  his 
apparatus,  ana  with  the  aid  of  a  thousand  drug 
stores,  he  cannot  create  a  single  element,  or 
fabricate  the  smallest  leaf  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  manufacture  of  a  single  kernel 
of  wheat,  or  eom,  with  living,  reproductive 
]>ower,  is  as  far  beyond  his  power  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  world. 

That  agricidture  should  advance  to  the  state 
of  a  physical  science,  no  sensible  man  will  den^r. 
Agnciuture  is  an  interest  that  men  both  pri- 
vate and  public  are  bv  far  more  inclined  to 
praise  tlum  to  help  by  legislation  or  otherwise. 

The  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theo- 
ries have  in  all  past  legislation  demanded  and 
received  favor  and  support.  This  error  has 
its  ground  not  so  much  in  the  merits  of  the 
case,  as  in  the  fact  that  theory  is  restless  and 
active, — ^labor  quiet  and  passive.  I  doubt 
there  was  ever  a  people  more  free  in  their 
praise  of  the  great  system  that  feeds  and 
clothes  mankind  than  ours,  and  I  had  been  led 
to  hope  that  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  sev- 
eral States  by  the  MoniU  Bill  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  promotion  of  practical  jyrogres- 
site  agriculture ;  but  by  tne  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  States  have  already  disposed  of 
this  fund,  the  old  institutions  of  learning, 
already  rich  and  presumptive,  will  gain  new 
strength ;  their  laboratories  will  be  enlarged ; 
professors    increased   and    a   new  stimulus 

fiven  to  the  old  theories,  that  shall  work  a 
etriment  to  the  progress  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence. This  will  draw  more  sweat  from  the 
laborer's  brow;  lessen  the  charms  of  rural 
life;  degrade  and  disgrace  honest  labor; 
throw  a  new  halo  of  glory  around  the  altar  of 
speculative  philosophy ;  leave  the  sublime  work 
of  tilling  the  soil  to  **move  on  in  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way"  in  the  tranbf  ormation  of  air,  earth 
and  water  into  food  and  clothing  for  man  and 
beast ;  revive  soil  analyses,  with  all  its  follies, 
and  demand  a  professorship  and  chemicals  for 
the  purpose  of  '^restoring  exhausted  fertility 
and  revealing  and  expounding  the  laws  of 
vegetable  physiology,"  to  teach  the  practical 
tiller  of  tne  soil  how  to  cultivate  his  fields 
with  drugs  and  chemicals  by  the  "arts  and 
sciences." 

I  would  not  assume  that  science  is  not  a 
co-worker  with  man  in  conducting  agriculture 
upon  a  wise  and  practical  basis.  I  object  to 
the  application  of  this  fund,  or  any  part  of  it, 
to  the  dissemination  and  support  of  &  false 
theory  and  a  false  philosophy.  Science,  in 
its  primary  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  IS  practical  and  effective.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  organized  materials  and  ele- 
ments of  earth  into  food  and  clothing  is  set- 
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ence.  in  its  most  comprehensive  form.  In  (his 
noble  work,  Grod  puts  in  all  the  "stock  in 
trade^^ — man  puts  in  his  highest  conceptions 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  power,  and  of  physiolo- 
gical laws  to  guide  him  in  cairving  forward 
3ie  noblest  of  all  avocations  within  the  scope 
of  human  industrj. 

How  unlike  the  tricks  and  schemes  of  art 
and  trade  are  the  study  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture. To  learn  the  nature  and  use  of  min- 
eral and  vegetable  substances,  the  agents  that 
influence  and  govern  them  in  their  composi- 
tion and  decomposition;  the  relations  thej 
hold  to  each  other,  to  light,  heat,  f  sosts,  rains ; 
the  overhanging  atmosphere ;  the  process  of 
condensing  volatile  fluids  in  vapors,  dews 
and  showers,  by  the  changing  currents  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  the  science  of  nature. 
God  is  the  teacher ;  the  open  field  the  school- 
room. Science  shows  the  relation  both  mind 
and  matter  hold  to  physiological  laws ;  its  ap- 
plication to  agriculture,  by  theory,  is  vague,  and 
positively  uncertain.  How  the  raw  and  unor^ 
ganized  materials  of  all  cultivated  plants  should 
be  re-combined,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  return 
for  any  given  capital  and  manual  labor,  are 
problems  in  agriculture,  which  learned  scienc 
and  steady  industry  alone  can  solve.  Every 
dollar  dugout  of  the  earth  by  the  agriculturist, 

gays  a  double  toll  into  the  treasury  of  the 
tate. 

*  I  believe  it  was  the  design  of  the  mover  of 
this  great  enterprise  to  diffuse  among  the 
masses  the  scientific  and  primary  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  by  establishing  in  every  State  m 
the  Union  a  fund  that  should  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  rural  pur- 
suits. It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  every 
other  human  enterprise  would  be  largely 
benefited  by  encouraging  the  productiveness 
of  rural  labor.  Such  a  course  of  instruction 
would  give  mind  the  power  over  tnaUer  in  all 
results  of  rural  industry  by  which,  instead  of 
exhausting  the  soil  of  its  bread-forming  ele- 
ments, the  earth  should  be  made  to  grow 
richer  and  the  State  stronger.  Why  should 
not  farmers  have  the  same  facilities  for  scien- 
tific and  special  education  so  long  enjoyed  by 
lawyers  and  doctors  P  The  speculative  philos- 
ophy which  is  allowed  to  keep  the  companjr  of 
the  **art8  and  sciences"  of  the  old  theoretical 
schools  is  no  guide  to  one  engaged  in  rural 
pursuits,  but  would  lead  him  astrajr  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  knowledge  which  imparts 
productive  value  to  the  labor  of  human  hands. 
As  the  mind  of  a  human  being  lacks  science 
or  knowledge,  his  physical  force  depreciates 
in  value.    Give  us  a  model  farm  and  model 

/arming ;  not  model  buildings,  not  a  palace 
for  professors  and  chemicals ;  but  teach  such 
firming  as  may  be  done  profitably  by  any  in- 
telligent farmer.  Not  only  sow  seecU  in  the 
earth,  but  also  sow  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the 
mindd  of  men  that  shall  produce  a  harvest  in 
future  gefaerations. 


In  this  country  we  spend  too  much  money 
in  educational  buildings,  and  then  starve  the 
teachers  and  paralyze  the  germ  of  the  science 
to  be  taught.  There  is  no  nation  under  the 
sun  where  knowledge  gives  man  so  much 
power  as  it  does  in  this  country.  With  un- 
bounded fields  and  a  broad  liberty,  full  scope 
is  given  to  the  noblest  ambition  of  the  highest 
aspiration.  Give  the  young  ruralist  clear  and 
comprehensive  view's  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  power  of  the  elements  that  surround  him, 
and  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  Liebig  says, 
"you  have  no  first  class  professors  in  America ; 
but  you  have  instead  first  chias  mechanics, 
first  class  business  men,  and  managers  of 
large  and  colossal  establibhmenta."  The 
great  philosopher  runs  aground  here;  we 
need  no  "great  professors"  in  progressive 
"young  America,"  no  more  than  we  need 
great  bishops  or  great  priests.  If  there  is 
one  thing  we  need  to  know,  it  is  bow  to  till 
our  soil.  Agriculture  is  one  continual  expe- 
riment. Science,  as  applied  to  agriculture,  in 
my  next.  L.  L.  Fisbcb. 

Ea9t  Jajffrey,  IT.  E.,  1870. 


Remarks. — ^In  discussing  the  character  of 
the  institutions  established  imder  the  congres- 
sional grant,  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  the  fund  was  accepted  under  certain 
conditions.  The  law  expressly  provides  that 
the  interest  of  the  fund  shall  be  devoted  by 
each  State  "to  the  endowment,  support  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  aa  we  reisJted  to  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts."  The  acceptance  of  this 
grant,  obligates  compliance  wiUi  its  condi- 
tions. And  hence  it  would  seem  that  the 
name,  "Agricultural  College"  is  an  improper 
one,  for  a  single  institution,  as  the  title  of  the 
Bill  reads,  "Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts."  Massachu- 
setts established  two  colleges  under  the  Act — 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  "to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  the 
Mechanic  Arts ;"  and  the  Agricultural  College 
"to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  Agriculture."  Maine  calls  her  insti- 
tution the  "State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts;"  New  York  christens 
hers  the  "Cornell  University." 

Whether  a  better  law  could  have  been 
passed,  or  a  better  plan  devised  for  the  pnn 
motion  of  agriculture  is  another  question. 
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The  following  is  the  plan  of  a  barn  built  on 
the  farm  of  Jedediah  Smith  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1869.  It  is  40x72  feet,  with  posts  21 
feet,  with  basement  under  the  whole,  nine  feet 
in  height.  The  basement  is  level  with  the 
ground  around  the  bam,  except  at  the  north 
end,  there  being  a  bank  with  a  wall  built  per- 
pendicular with  the  north  end,  with  a  jet  back 
nine  feet  from  the  ground  on  which  sets  the  end 
of  the  bam ;  the  rest  of  the  bam  resting  on 
posts  securely  braced.  There  are  twenty  of 
these  posts,  which  are  arranged  in  five  rows 
of  four  posts  each  across  the  basement,  two 
of  each  row  being  under  the  side  sills.  The 
south  end  is  open.  The  east  side  receives 
the  manure  from  the  stable  above  and  the  re- 
aainder  of  the  basement  can  be  divided  into 
as  many  apartments  as  may  be  desired,  by 
bars  extending  from  post  to  post.  There  is  a 
drive-way  across  the  cellar  near  the  centre, 
with  doors  on  each  side.  The  water  trough 
may  be  located  where  most  convenient, 
lliere  are  windows  on  the  side  to  correspond 
with  those  in  stoxj  above.  The  plan  or  the 
basement  is  so  suiple  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  present  an  engraving  of  it. 
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The  stable  is  12x72  feet,  with  entrance  at 
side,  as  the  end  is  against  the  embankment ; 
a  bridge  or  platform  rising  from  the  jrard  to 
the  door.  The  ==  indicate  traps  for  passing  the 
manure  to  the  basement  below,  with  windows 


atfs.  The  stable  floor  declines  two  inches. 
The  foddering  floor  is  123^72,  with  cribs  3  feet 
wide.  A,  B,  C  are  bays  for  hay,  16x14  feet. 
D,  clutter-hole,  with  stair  way  leading  to  sec- 
ond floor.  E,  calf  pen,  16x16.  1,  2,  3,  are 
grain  boxes ;  5,  6  are  trap-doors  for  passing 
hay,  &c.,  to  basement.  At  south  end  of  the 
foddering  floor  is  a  window  of  12x2  lights. 
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The  driveway  is  19  feet  above  bottom  of 
basement  and  10  above  the  first  or  foddering 
floor.  At  the  south  end  is  a  long  window, 
also  one  over  the  door  opposite.  The  four 
divisions,  marked  F,  are  for  hay.  They  ex- 
tend three  feet  lower  than  the  floor,  and  may 
be  called  either  bays  or  scaffolds.  They  are 
over  the  stable.  H,  H,  H  are  bays  for  hay, 
14x16  feet.  J,  J  are  scaffolds,  one  14x16  and 
the  other  16x16,  with  stairway. 

Thirteen  feet  above  the  drive  way  there  is 
a  floor  16  feet  wide,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  bam,  intended  for  standing 
bound  grain  while  green,  and  as  there  are 
windows  at  each  gable  end,  the  circuUtion  of 
air  is  so  free  that  grain  cures  nicely  here. 

The  roof  is  boarded  lengthwise  and  shin- 
gled with  pine  and  sprace  shingles,  laid  six 
uiches  to  the  weather.  The  body  of  the  bam 
is  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  boards  put 
up  and  down. 

The  owner  of  this  bam  had  other  out-build- 
ings for  horses,  carriages,  &o. ,  and  Uus  was 
designed  especially  for  cattle  and  sheep,  hay 
and  grain.  Those  differently  circumBtanced 
might  desire  some  slight  modifications,   but 
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I  think  the  plan  combines  sa 

iences  as  any  bam  I  ever  saw. 

Grantham,  N.  JJ.,  1870. 


many  conven- 
ARkadeb. 


Tratbllxno  CoNTaA8TB.^It  Is  looked  npon  as 
a  matter  of  wonder,  to  find  anj  adalt  person  now, 
who  has  not  travelled  in  the  ears,  pleasantly  read- 
ing, talking  or  sleeping,  and  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
fbar  hundred  miles  in  the  course  of  twenty-foor 
honrs?  And  this  tends  to  health,  general  pros 
perity  and  a  higher  civilisation. 

What  a  vast  change  has  taken  place  in  this  re- 
spect in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 
About  1650,  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  "Journey  from 
Chester  to  London,"  says :— ^*The  first  day,  with 
much  labor,  we  got  from  Chester  to  Whitchurch, 
twenty  miles ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  to  London, 
about  100  miles,  before  the  commencement  of 
night.  The  strain  and  labor  of  six  good  horses, 
sometimes  eight,  drew  us  through  the  sloughs  in 
many  places.  We  were  constantly  out  two  hours 
before  day,  and  as  late  at  night;  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter  proportionably  later.  Families  who 
traveled  in  their  own  cairisges,  contracted  with 
Benson  &  Co.,  and  were  dragged  up,  in  the 
same  number  of  days,  by  three  sets  of  able 
horses.  The  single  gentlemen,  equipped  in  jack- 
boots and  tronrsers  up  to  their  middle,  rode  post 
through  thick  and  thin,  and,  guarded  against  the 
mire,  defied  the  flrequent  stumble  and  fall ;  arose 
and  pursued  their  journey  with  alacrity." 

About  1670,  the  journey  from  Oxford  to  London, 
which  is  under  sixty  miles,  occupied  two  days. 
An  invention  called  the  ''Flying  Coach,"  achieved 
it  in  thirteen  honrs ;  from  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  March,  it  was  uniformly  a 
.  two  days'  performance.  Now  some  people  grum- 
ble if  they  do  not  make  that  distance  in  two  houn. 


THB  OUSSLiJXT  WOBM  AGAIN. 

This  pest  has  appeared  again,  and  has  com- 
menced the  work  of  destruction  in  earnest 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  currant  bush.  We 
find  no  aooonnt  of  them  in  Harris,  Fitch,  or 
Eollar.  The  eggs  which  prodnoe  them  are 
probably  from  a  fly  of  some  kind.  They  are 
deposited  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  in 
rows,  and  placed,  usually,  on  the  centre  rib 
of  the  leaf,  sometimes  on  two  or  three  of  the 
ribs.  When  batched,  they  eat  a  small  hole 
through  the  tender  leaf,  and  then  march  off  to 
its  edges,  and  frequently  surround  it  entirely. 
How  long  the  eggs  will  continue  to  be  hatched 
out  we  do  not  know ;  *  indeed,  very  little 
seems  to  be  known  of  the  fly  that  deposits  the 
eggs,  or  the  habits  of  the  worm  that  destroys 
the  foliage.  We  hope  some  one  will  give  us 
information  on  the  whole  matter. 

Various  modes  of  destroying  the  worm  have 


been  suggested.  We  have  tried  several  ways, 
but  find  only  one  that  promises  success,  and 
even  that  remedy  may  prove  destructive. 
The  remedy  is  to  begin  to  pluck  off  the  leaves 
containing  the  eggs,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
found,  and  follow  this  up,  picking  off  the 
leaves  containing  the  worms,  as  fast  as  they 
are  hatched.  They  are  easily  found  by  the 
broken  leaves  or  bare  stems.  But  if  this  pro- 
cess  is  carried  too  far,  the  growth  of  the  fruit 
will  be  suspended,  by  arresting  the  action  be- 
tween leaf  and  fruit.  Hie  flour  of  hellebore 
sifled  upon  them  is  said  to  destroy  them. 
This  is  a  poison,  and  must  be  used  with  care. 
The  carbolic  soap  did  not  kill  them  in  the  ex- 
periments first  made.  They  evidently  disliked 
it,  but  would  shake  their  sides  and  crawl  odF. 
A  stronger  dose  might  be  more  effectual  with 
them.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  after  the  pests 
and  exterminate  them. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Oneida  DispaUh 
says:  "To  destroy  the  currant  worms,  go 
out  at  8  or  9  o^dock  in  the  evening  and  jar 
the  bushes  so  as  to  throw  the  worms  on  the 
ground.  Do  this  three  successive  evenings, 
when  the  worms  make  their  appearance.  This 
will  finish  them  for  the  present  year,  and  if 
everybody  will  do  it  for  three  successive  years 
it  will  destroy  the  race.*^ 


Thb  Cubrant  WoaM.— Mr.  Charles  Blaisdell, 
of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  informs  us  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  destroying  the  currant  worm  aod 
other  plant  insects  by  the  use  of  Bnchan's  Car- 
bolic Add  Soap.  The  soap  sold  for  lanndiy  or 
common  washing  purposes  contains  much  less 
carboline,  the  principle  destructive  to  insects,  than 
the  preparation  sold  as  Carbolic  Plant  Protector. 
The  former  was  the  kind  we  used  in  the  experi- 
ment alluded  to  above.  The  latter,  which  we 
have  since  tried,  we  find  to  be  fatal  to  the  worms 
when  dissolved  in  water  and  sprinkled  npon  them. 
We  notice  also  a  statement  by  Bev.  Dr.  Marvin  of 
the  Boston  DaHy  NewM,  that  he  found  a  show- 
ering applied  to  his  bashes,  cleared  them  of  worms 
in  a  few  minutes.  -A  dusting  of  White  Hellebore 
is  also  said  to  prove  eflRsctual.  but  this  is  a  costly 
and  somewhat  dangerous  poison  to  use.  Tht  car- 
bolic suds,  it  is  claimed,  is  harmless  to  foliage  and 
person. 

As  this  worm  threatens  the  destruction  of  our 
currant  bushes,  we  hope  this  remedy  will  be  cara- 
fhlly  tried  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  be  de- 
prived of  this  delicious  firuit 


—The  BockiDgham  County,  N.  H.,  Agricultoxml 
Society  will  hold  its  fair  on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th 
of  September  next.   Place  not  given. 
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A  XSTKOD  OP  OBTTDrO  HAT. 

In  theae  days  of  high  prices  for  farm  labor,  and 
low  prices  for  the  prodacts  of  the  farm,  any  way 
of  prododDg  a  desired  result  by  a  less  expensive 
process  than  the  nsnal  one,  is  to  be  adopted  by  the 
progresslye  fanner  wlthoat  hesitation. 

A  process  of  caring  hay  has  been  adopted  and 
followed  by  several  farmers  of  my  acqnaintance, 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  leam,  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory, for  several  years. 

It  may  be  that  this  process  has  been  followed 
very  mach  more  extensively  than  I  know  of. 
If  so  I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  persons 
who  have  tried  it. 

It  is  as  follows :  The  hay  is  all  cat  in  the  after- 
noon, when  entirely  firee  Arom  external  moistore. 
Next  day,  after  the  dew  is  all  off,  it  is  tamed. 
After  dinner  it  is  raked,  and  got  in  without  delay. 
There  is  no  cocking  at  night,  and  openbig  next 
day.    All  such  labor  is  saved. 

One  man  who  has  practiced  this  several  years, 
is  justly  considered  one  of  the  best  fiurmers  in 
town.  His  stock  look  well,  and  produce  as  much 
as  any.  His  fiurm  improves  yearly ;  his  buildings 
are  in  the  best  of  repair,  and  he  makes  an  annual 
investment  every  year,  outside.  He  considers  his 
hay  to  be  better  than  when  cured  the  old  fashioned 
way,  and  it  certaliUy  looks  and  smells  as  well  as 
any  I  ever  saw. 

The  hay  crop  of  New  England  is  one  of  vast  im- 
portance. More  than  any  other,  it  lies  at  the  basis 
of  all  fanning.  According  to  its  increase  or  de- 
crease, the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  manure 
heap,  and  of  the  consequent  productiveness  or 
sterilitv  of  the  soil,  may  be  reckoned.  And  it  is 
plain  mat  any  improvement  In  the  manner  of  se- 
curing the  crop  will  increase  the  amount  pro- 
duced. 

The  method  of  curing  with  salt  and  lime,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  two  years  ago,  al- 
though not  very  satisfactory  for  the  curing  of  fod- 
der, has  saved  me  a  good  deal  of  labor  in  curing 
bog  hay  for  litter.  I  use  four  quarts  each,  salt 
and  lime,  to  every  ton.  But  how  about  the  other 
process  ?  John. 

FranJkUn,  Ma9».,  1870. 

WINTB&IMO  BHB8.— BUN0HS8  ON  OATTLB. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  friends  tell  me  what 
Is  the  best  way  to  winter  bees  ?  We  have  lost 
quite  a  number  the  last  winter.  And  what  is  the 
cause  of  small  bunches  on  the  skin  of  cattle? 
What  it  is  and  how  to  cure  it  ?    A  Svbsobibbb. 

SotUh  SangervUUt  Me.,  1870. 

Rbmabxs.— Bees  wintered  badly  the  past  sea^ 
son  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Jasper  Haaen, 
of  Albany,  N.  T.,  gives  the  particulars,  in  the 
C<nmiry  Oeniieman,  of  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  quite  a  number  of  bee-keepers  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Three  different  methods  were  prac- 
ticed by  these  men.  '  Some  kept  them  upon  the 
stand,  some  put  them  in  cellars,  and  others  buried 
them  in  the  ground.  The  burial  process  is  de- 
scribed as  follows :  A  trench  is  dug  two  feet  and 
ten  inches  deep,  and  of  length  proportionate  to 
number  of  hives.  The  hives  were  kept  from  con- 
tact with  the  dirt  by  boards  and  straw,  and  ven- 
tilation secured  by  a  pump  stock  one  and  a  quar- 
ter Inches  in  diameter.  The  dkt  was  then  thrown 
on  as  a  fanner  would  bury  his  potatoes. 

Names  of  owners  and  other  particulars  are 
given,  but  the  result,  in  brief,  may  be  thus  stated : 


of  the  96  colonies  left  on  the  stand,  86  died,  and 
12  lived ;  of  the  29  in  cellars,  12  lived,  and  17  died ; 
of  the  85  buried,  28  lived,  and  7  died. 

Mr.  Hazen  fhrther  states  that  he  is  informed 
that  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Sharon,  Yt,  who  has  boried 
his  bees  for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  satisfied 
himself,  by  careful  weighing,  that  their  average 
consumption  while  buried  does  not  exceed  five 
pounds  per  colony.  This  is  making  out  a  strong 
case  in  fiivor  of  burying  bees,  and  we  solicit  the 
experience  of  other  bee-keepers  as  to  the  beet  way 
of  wintering  swarms. 

By  "small  bunches  on  the  skin  of  cattle,"  do 
you  allude  to  those  lumps  generally  found  near 
the  back  of  the  animal,  which  are  caused  by  the 
larvsB  of  the  gad-fly,  sometimes  called  <'grubs," 
"wormals,"  &c?  In  Webster's  large  dictionary 
yon  will  find,  lyy  tumiSg  to  *'gad-fly,"  pictures  of 
the  fly  that  deposits  the  egg  in  the  skin,  and  of  the 
larvs,  or  grub,  which  finally  changes  to  the  fly  as 
it  leaves  the  animal.  These  grubs  may  be  pushed 
out  of  the  bunches  by  a  sharp  pressure  of  the  two 
thumb  nails,  or  destroyed  by  a  sharp  awl  or  needle. 
It  is  possible  that  a  good  suds  of  carbolic  add 
soap,  well  rubbed  and  carded  in,  wiU  destroy 
them.  It  is  said  that  the  fly  generally  selects  the 
healthiest  animaLs  for  the  breeding  place  of  its 
young. 

TOO  H170H  LAND— FBBTXLUBBS— BWBXT   OOBN. 

Having  taken  your  valuable  paper  upwards  of 
two  years,  and  having  never  seen  anything  in  its 
columns  from  this  town,  I  thonght  perhaps  a  letter 
from  this  region  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  at 
least  some  of  your  readers.  I  am  not  much  of  a 
letter  writer,  as  you  will  readily  see ;  nor  am  I 
much  of  a  farmer.  Yet  I  take  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure in  reading  the  New  England  Fabmbb,  and 
often  wonder  why  it  is  not  read  by  more  village 
people  who  have  a  rod  of  land  to  cultivate.  My 
principal  business  is  merchandising,  but  I  have  a 
house  and  about  three  fourths  of  an  acre  of  land 
about  a  half  mile  from  my  place  of  business,  and 
if  I  had  ten  acres  as  good  as  this  small  lot,  I  think 
I  would  sell  out  my  store  and  pay  niy  whole  at- 
tention to  fieurming. 

I  think  one  great  trouble  with  farmers  in  this 
region  Is.  they  undertake  to  cultivate  too  much 
land.  They  think  they  must  work  over  about  so 
much  every  year,  whether  they  have  dressing  for 
it  or  not.  So  they  spread  on  their  manure  and 
make  it  go  over  four  or  five  acres,  when  the  quan- 
tity is  hardly  sniBcient  to  secure  a  good  crop  from 
t  i90  or  three  acres.  I  sometimes  ask  such  farmers 
why  they  do  not  purchase  phosphate,  and  their 
answer  generally  is  that  it  does  not  pay,  or  that 
they  cannot  aflbrd  it;  and  sometimes  their  an- 
swer is  that  they  bought  one  cask  and  it  was  jpod 
for  nothing,  and  consequently  they  had  no  talth 
in  patent  manures. 

I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  more  or  less  stuff 
sold  through  the  country  for  patent  manure  that 
is  worthless ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  much 
that  is  good.  And  if  the  farmers  would  all  sub- 
scribe for  the  New  England  Fabicbb,  or  some 
other  reliable  agricultural  paper,  I  think  it  would 
be  money  in  their  pockets.  I  have  for  the  past 
three  years  used  Bradley's  Patent  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  and  have  always  been  satisfied  with  my 
crops,  and  have  often  astonished  the  farmers  in 
this  vicinity,  by  telling  them  what  I  have  raised 
firom  my  farm  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 
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I  keep  a  cow  which  has  gfven  on  an  aTerage 
eight  qaarts  of  mill^  per  day,  all  winter,  which  Is 
not  a  great  yield  to  be  sure ;  bat  I  think  she  has 
done  well,  considering  that  she  has  eaten  no  hay 
of  any  account  bat  meadow.  I  give  her  some 
potatoes,  shorts,  and  a  little  meal.  The  first  of 
the  winter  I  gave  her  sweet  com  stalks,  which,  by 
the  way,  I  think  is  the  best  foddw  a  cow  can  have, 
and  I  have  made  np  my  mind  to  plant  this  spring 
less  potatoes,  and  more  sweet  com,  not  only  for 
the  stalks,  bat  also  for  the  com,  which  I  have  an 
idea  is  much  better  for  hens  and  for  fottenizig  pigs 
than  common  com.  I  fed  oat  a  lot  to  my  pig  last 
fiill  and  I  thought  it  made  pork  faster  than  ttie 
common  com  meal  had  before  or  did  afterwards. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  F^&meb  have  ever 
ftd  it  to  hens  or  pigs  I  would  like  to  hear  f^om 
them.  Chocorua. 

Gmlfifrd,  Lake  ViUage,  N.  ff.,  1870. 

▲TTENDINO  STRIOTLT  TO  rABKIXa. 

I  have  been  much  please^with  the  laige  liberty 
yon  give  in  the  Fabmbb  to  all  men  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  minds,  whether  they  fiivor  mock 
Of  no  mack ;  but  the  difficulty  with  some  of  us, 
backwoodsmen,  seems  to  be  in  making  oarseives 
understood. 

I  had  not  a  thought  in  my  commanicaiion  of 
April  23,  of  ot^ecting  to  farmers  owning  all  the 
bank  stock  they  coald  pay  for,  and  all  the  mills 
they  could  manage.  By  no  means !  Some  of  the 
▼ery  best  farmers  of  mr  own  town  are  those  who 
own  all  these  things  ana  more  also,  and  let  any 
one  see  their  well  tilled  farms  and  rolendid  herds 
of  thoroughbred  cattle  and  sheep  and  he  will  not 
say  that  they  have  "lost  caste  as  fkrmers." 

No,  no,  Mr.  Editor,  the  bedtiead  is  not  of  mr  con- 
straction.  I  only  designed  to  point  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  men  preachlog  "stick  to  the  &rm," 
<*attend  strictly  to  farming,'*  &c.,  &c..  while  they 
themselves  indalge  in  the  luxury  or  other  And 
more  profitable  employment.  And  were  I  allowed 
a  guess,  it  would  be  that  John  P.  Gager,  Jr.,  did 
not  pay  for  two  large  flirms  and  accumulate  $iijOO 
worth  of  produce  before  eogaglng  in  ootside  specu- 
lations, or  more  properly  of/MfMMifieM;  but  that 
his  farming  aod  milling  went  hand  in  hand  and 
that  his  "bank  stock"  was  the  result  of  both. 

G.  R.  HiTOHCoox. 

Ohamplain,  N.  F.,  May  20, 1870. 

Rbxa&ks.— Farmers  are  getting  so  tlied  of  this 
^^inconsistency"  that  they  do  not  listen  very  pa- 
tiently to  orators,  poets,  or  "talking  farmers"  who 
disooarse  learnedly  about  the  i«oAt  and  the  ne- 
bility  of  the  farmer's  vocation,  when  it  appears 
that  these  men  have  all  their  lives  "attended 
strictly"  to  some  other  bnsiness,  and  design  that 
their  sons  after  them  shall  do  the  same.  This  ex- 
tolling £anning  by  words,  though  smooth  and 
eloquent,  and  condemning  it  by  actions,  sharp  and 
powerftil ;  this  rowing  one  way  and  looking  an- 
other, disgusts  many  and  is  patting  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  fkrmer  at  arms-length. 


BSD  WATBB,  AKD  BOW  OUBBO. 

I  had  a  valuable  cow  taken  with  this  disease, 
son>e  eight  or  ten  days  after  dropping  her  pair. 
Her  water  was  the  color  of  a  strong  decoction  of 
hemlock  bark.  I  went  to  the  Mew  England 
Fabmbb  lor  a  remedy,  but  found  t;o  many  cures 
and  aUcomiH>8ed  of  sncb  small  amounts  of  various 
ingredients  that  they  appeared  too  small  doses  to 
cure  a  cow.  1  ^hcn  applied  to  a  neighbor  who  had 
had  some  experience  with  this  disease.    He  told 


me  to  take  a  pint  of  spirits  of  nitre,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  give  it  In  three  doses,  onoe 
in  six  hours.  I  gave  her  two  doses,  and  finding 
that  she  was  much  better,  thought  it  best  to  wait 
a  few  hours  and  note  the  result.  In  twenty-four 
hours  she  was  perfectly  well,  and  remains  so. 

Wm.  6.  Fostbk. 
North  Ikmhridffe,  VI,,  May  3, 1870. 


school  distbict  no.  6,  bbookpibld,  tt. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  district  there  are  155 
persons  in  all,— old  and  yonng,  male  and  femaleb 
There  are  69  males  over  18  years  of  age— of  whom 
16  will  average  71  years  of  age.  There  is  not  an 
intemperate  person  in  the  neighborhood,  nor  a 
loafer,  unless  some  of  as,  old  chaps,  who  can't  do 
much  else  may  be  charged  with  snafflng  and 
chewing  a  little,— the  result  of  bad  habits  and 
patriotism,  as  we  thereby  help  pay  the  national 
debt,  yon  see. 

Bat  what  about  the  district  ?  Though  not  duly 
appointed  to  take  the  census,  I  have  pretty  thor- 
onghly  canvassed  this  neighborhood,  and  beg 
leave  to  make  the  following  report,  which  ioclndes 
the  year  from  March  1869,  to  March  1870.  Our 
territory  comprises  2577  acres,  or  about  foar 
square  miles.  On  this  Uttle  fkrm  there  were 
raised,  daring  the  year  :— 

Wheat.  •  .  .  460bashelB    Boots.  •  .  •  •    1280 bush 

Com IW^     *<         Batter  ....     9100  fts 

Oats 9787     <*         Cheese  ....     689ft     «• 

Indian  Whoat  1434     **         Pork  .  .  .  .  .  17.280     •' 
Bye  .....     08     "         B«ef(kiU«4).  i8,Bfi8     « 
Barley.  ...     80     **         Bogar (poor ran) 7298     *' 
Potatoes.  .  .8788     *< 
Thaoaahvalaeofwblohissstlmatod    .  .  .  .919/^9 
HoraoB,  oxen,  oowa,  oalvaa,  sheep,  lambs,  ^gs, 

pooltryi  eggs  and  wool  sold,  say 9/WO 

In  addition  to  which  we  cat  660  tons  of  hay. 
Ovr  stock  consisting  of  61  horses,  10  yoke  of  oxen, 
185  cows,  with  yoonir  stocky  swine,  &o.,  was  esti- 
mated on  the  first  of  March,  1870,  to  be  worth 
•17,912. 

Now,  one  word  to  those  who  are  scolding  about 
the  high  prices  of  beef,  pork,  batter,  &c.  Last 
fall  when  our  stock  came  to  the  bam  it  eoold 
probably  have  been  sold  for  #15,960.  Estimaciog 
our  660  toas  of  hay  at  #15  per  too,  it  was  w<»th 
90000  at  the  same  time.  These  cattle  have  eaten 
op  all  this  hay,  and  now  let  us  figure  out  the 
profits  of  our  winter's  work  in  feeding  stock  :— 

Value  of  BtoeklaatfiOl    ...........  .91ft 

Valoeof  hay  conaamed •••.     9. 

"989980 
Thia  Btook  is  now  valued  at  ••••••..••    17,919 

Bbowlog  a  loss  of • $  7,M8 

for  which  we  have  nothing  to  show  but  onr  mannie. 
Now,  dear  city  friends,  don't  sufier  yoar  bowels 
of  compassion  to  barst  for  our  sakes.  like  ells, 
we  are  accustomed  to  being  flayed.  It  is  one  of 
the  taxes  we  annually  pay  to  keep  our  farms  in 
running  order.  And  though  the  figures  look  a 
little  discoursging,  we  take  hold  of  another  year's 
labor  with  our  ubual  courage.  V.  Bakbb. 

Brookfieldf  Vt,,  1870. 

LIMB  AHD  OTSTBB  BHSLLS. 

Z  have  taken  the  Naw  Enolahd  Fabkbb  fbr 
about  twelve  years,  and  have  read  no  paper  ftr 
sixty  years  that  I  think  is  of  more  advantage  to 
the  pablic,  and  wish  for  its  fhture  prosperity.  But 
I  saw  in  it  a  statement  by  Dr.  Nichols,  which  I 
consider  the  greatest  blunder  that  I  ever  read,  and 
one  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  know  no  bet- 
ter,  lie  says  lime  er  carbonate  of  lime  is  use- 
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less  in  agrlcaltare,  or  words  to  that  e£Rsct.  I  say, 
fjrom  long  experience  and  observation,  that  there 
Is  no  good  soil  without  it; -and  where  it  is  ab- 
stracted by  long  tillage  it  most  be  added.  No  fer- 
tilizer is  of  itself  nseful  till  it  is  decqpiposed  and 
mixed  with  other  materials. 

The  beautiful  gardens  near  New  York,  in  New 
Jersey,  owe  half  their  fertility  to  beiog  on  oyster 
shell  beds.  There  is  an  oyster  fheli  bed  ten  miles 
from  me  where  curn  has  been  planted  for  twenty 
years  in  succession,  holding  good  without  any 
other  manuEe.  The  upper  part  of  New  Jersey 
owes  half  its  fertility  to  burning  their  rocks  and 
liming  their  lands  once  in  seven  years.  Those 
shells  spoken  of  had  been  doubtless  partly  burned, 
but  if  they  were  wholly  burned  they  would  be 
fbur  times  as  valuable.  Doctor  N.  makes  me 
think  of  another  doctor,  who  thought  there  was 
no  harm  in  kindling  a  fire  on  a  carpet,  because  it 
is  the  nature  of  fire  to  ascend  upwards. 

Lime  cleanses  the  soU,  prevents  weeds,  kills  In- 
sects, makes  fair  fruit  and  vegetables  and  is  indis- 
pensable. Wnere  oyster  shell  beds  are  or  where 
Done  dust  is  used,  cabbages  will  grow  twenty  years 
in  snccettsion,  while  In  other  places  they  cannot 
often  be  raided  more  than  one  year.  Feter  Hender- 
son, who  has  i)een  made  rich  by  gardening,  the 
author  of  Gardening  for  Profit,  will  tell  you  the 
same.  I  have  known  the  use  of  lime  on  land  from 
boyhood,  and  am  now  about  86.  Lime  is  the  great 
thbig  wanting  to  bring  back  the  fertility  of  worn 
out  soil.  It  enters  in  some  shape  into  all  grain, 
seeds,  vegetables  or  animal  life. 

Deep  River,  Conn ,  1870.        Fhikea.s  Fbatt. 

SAW  DUST  BSDDINO. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  been  doing  a  fair 
business  in  supplying  stables  with  saw-dust  for 
bedding,  and  I  would  like  to  give  the  saw-dust 
ball  of  some  of  your  correspondents  one  more 
turn.  Without  particular  reference  to  its  value 
for  manure,  as  that  is  a  secondary  consideration 
with  stable  keepers,  which  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
bedding,  rye  straw  at  #25,  oat  straw  at  i$22f  meadow 
hay  a(  9^5,  or  saw  dust  at  $i  a  cord  ? 

MateachtuetU,  1870.  Anonymous. 

Bbm  ABKs.— If  yon  throw  Its  effects  on  the  ma- 
nure out  of  the  question,  the  cheapness  and  effl- 
dency  of  sawdust  as  a  bedding  is  a  point  which 
must  be  determined  by  the  experience  of  stable 
keepers,  and  we  refer  your  inquiry  to  them. 

SrSTT  HAT. 

I  suspect  that  your  correspondent  G.  B.  H.,  Jr.. 
who  complains  of  dusty  hay,  has  a  tight  bam,  and 
that  after  the  cold  weather  began  he  kept  his  doors 
and  wiodows  closed,  thereby  causing  the  moisture 
ftom  the  breatti  of  his  leanto,  full  ot  cattle,  to  settle 
upon  and  around  his  iUKy,  which  would  make  it 
musty.  One  spring,  several  years  ago,  the  writer 
was  examiuiog  the  hay  in  a  large  new  barn,  and 
found  ic  all  more  or  less  musty.  Upon  inquiry, 
he  was  told  that  as  soon  as  the  ooM  began  the  fall 
before,  the  ventilator  was  dosed,  and  that  in  the 
ooldettt  «7eather,  (there  being  a  large  stock  of  cattle 
in  the  barn)  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  mows,  and 
also  the  sides  and  top  of  the  bam  were  covered 
wUh  a  thick  ooat  of  fh>8t  every  momiiig.  To  my 
mind,  that  solved  the  question. 

As  to  the.  dust  gathered  by  iron-tooth  rakes,  we 
think,  as  a  farmer  once  said,  he  intended  to  have 
men  smart  enough  to  shake  the  du&t  all  out  of  the 
Jukjj  when  sprcaaing  it  the  second  day. 

Kay  well  dry  wlU  keep  well  in  a  tight  bam 
without  ventilation;  but  with  a  large  stock  of 
cattle  in  the  bam  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
Idhid  of  ventilation.   In  old  times,  before  it  was 


thought  necessary  to  have  bams  made  tight,  the 
cracks  between  the  boards  gave  sufficient  ventila- 
tion and  there  was  less  complaint  of  mns^  hay. 
Reading,  Mate,,  May  21, 1870.  a.  o. 


TWIN  OALVES. 

Will  anybody  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me 
whether  twin  calves  make  as  good  cows  as  those 
that  are  not  twins  ?    Albert  8.  Hathaway,  Jb. 

Boat  Wareham,  JfoM.,  1870. 

Bbmabxs. — We  have  heard  it  said  that  twin 
heifers  were  not  as  likely  to  do  well  as  others,  but 
we  have  no  Ikcts  bearing  on  the  question,  and  are 
disposed  to  think  there  is  no  ground  for  the  opin- 
ion. Shall  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  been 
more  dose  observers  than  ourselves. 


'»bies'    &t^BacimtvA. 


OAENATlOJSr  *'amN.  OBAKT." 
The  beantiiul  picture  on  our  next  page,  re- 
produced from  Hovey^s  new  Catalogue  of 
Plants,  represents  one  of  the  latest  acquisi- 
tioos  for  the  flower  garden.  It  is  white,  and 
produced  in  clusters,  and  blossoms  through 
the  season.  Breck  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting description  of  the  Carnation : — 

There  is  no  flower  more  desirable  in  the 
flower-garden  than  the  Carnation.  A  well- 
grown,  superior  variety,  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  elegance,  beauty,  or  odor,  by  any  other 
flower ;  yet  we  scarcely  ever  see  it  in  perfec- 
tion. Its  cultivation  in  our  climate  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  which  may  account  for 
its  rarity.  Our  winters  are  too  severe,  and 
springs  too  changeable,  to  keep  it  in  perfec- 
tion in  tiie  open  ground ;  and  then  our  sum- 
mers are  too  dry  and  hot  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  beauties.  Seedlings  stand  the 
winter  and  spring  without  difficulty,  with  a 
light  covering  of  leaves  and  evergreen  boushs, 
and  flower  very  well ;  but  then  not  one  plant 
in  a  hundred  wul  be  considered  worth  saving 
by  the  florist,  although  they  will  all  be  inters 
esting  as  single,  semi-double,  or  irregular 
flowers,  and  riehly  repay  all  the  labor,  val- 
uable varieties  are  generally  propagated  from 
layers,  which  ofben  l^p  very  well  in  the  open 
ground  by  lettine  them  remain  with  the  parent 
plant,  and  covering  them  with  leaves  and  pinq 
boughs;  but  the  most  certain  way  is,  when 
the  layers  have  taken  root,  to  pot  them,  and 
at  the  approach  of  winter  put  them  in  a  frame 
where  they  maj  be  kept  with^  perfect  safety, 
provided  air  is  given  them  in  mild  weather, 
and  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun  when  in  a 
fnoz!hn  state.  The  mice  are  very  destructive 
to  all  Pinks ;  therefore  the  frame  must  he  tight; 

llie  propagation  of  the  Carnation  by  layers 
is  a  very  simple  operation.  When  the  plant 
is  in  perfection  of  bloom,  lay  around  it  one 
and  one-half  or  two  inches  of  compost,  first 
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Carnation  "Qen.  OMnt." 


ge&tlj  itimng  the  surface  so  that  it  ma;  mix 
well;  remove  ibe  lower  leaves  of  the  ghoota 
selected  J  pasg  the  pen  knife,  slantiDgupwarda, 
half  ihrouEh  the  joint ;  fasten  the  shoot,  where 
so  cut,  aboot  Iwo  inches  under  tl>e  sarface, 
with  a  small  booked  peg,  bending  carefullj  Kt 
as  not  to  break  it  at  the  iaciBion;  then  fix  it 
firmly  bj  gentlj  pressine  the  earth  around 
with  the  fingers,  and  finish  bj  cntting  off  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  upper  extremities  of  tbe 
leaves  with  scissors.  The  sap  soon  begins  to 
granulate  at  the  wound,  and  throw  out  roots. 
In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  if  the  soil  has 
been  kept  moderately  moist,  the  layers  may 
be  severed  from  tbe  parent  plant  and  estab- 
lished for  themselves ;  or  they  may  reman 
where  they  are,  if  the  stem  to  which  Ihuy  are 
attached  be  canf  ully  cut  off. 


The  Carnation  requires  a  rich,  generou, 
deep  soil.  A  compost  of  three  parts  of  good, 
strong  garden  loam,  three  parts  hot-bed  di*- 
nure,  two  years  old,  three  parts  of  cosne 
river  Band,  two  parts  dry  manure  from  (hs 
hen-house,  sifted,  and  two  parts  of  sootfnn 
a  wood  fire,  has  been  recommended. 


Tuamsa  QABSBsriNO  roB  saht- 

"A  sruloDi  mothar  btI,  tboa.  Mod  Jalf  I 
Tbf  Up  til  ladcQ  irllbDi»tpr«cloiuUi1r>ga; 

Tbitsfaedi  ■tiiillow'd  Ilatii  apoathr  wbifi.' 

It  is  now  high  summer  in  the  deep  wood. 
and  through  the  broad  meadows  the  tender 
grasaea  and  flowers  aro  profusely  seittered. 
Uur  gardens  are  also  bright  with  the  goigeou 
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UoBSoms  of  the  '*beddiD|f  out  plants.'*  We 
nmnber  thirty-five  Geraniums  and  Pelargoni- 
funs  of  all  sorts  and  colors.  A  lai^  border 
is  given  up  to  them,  and  they  are  one  mass  of 
scarlet,  cherry,  pink,  salmon,  white,  striped 
and  spotted.  A  glorious  combination  I  The 
variegated  leaved  varieties,  Mrs.  PoUock,  Ool- 
den  rkeasani.  Golden  Vase,  Cloih  of  Gold, 
and  MounUnn  of  Snow,  gleam  like  jewels  un- 
der the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  Their  flowers 
are  scarlet,  t>ut  very  inferior  in  size  to  tiie 
Zonales,  so  we  gather  all  the  buds,  thereby 
throwing  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  its 
leaves,  which  form  a  perfect  edging  to  dishes 
of  flowers.  A  lovely  vase  or  diw  can  be 
made  of  several  sices  of  plates.  Take  the 
largest  size  the  pantiy  holds;  edge  it  with 
the  leaves  of  Mrs.  Fotioek,  mingled  with  white 
flowers,  feverfew,  white  candytuft,  or  any  pure 
white  blosioms ;  turn  water  into  the  plate,  and 
cover  a  smaller  plate,  bottom  side  down,  upon 
it ;  around  the  edge  of  this  arranffe  leaves  of 
Mountain  of  Snow,  or  any  of  the  silver-edged 
varieties ;  place  among  them  scarlet  Verbenas 
or  Geraniums,  or  any  scarlet  flower  you  may 
have ;  turn  in  the  water,  cover  wiUi  a  smaller 
plate;  upon  this  mingle  leaves  of  Aehyran- 
tkeus  or  Coleus, — if  the  former,  intenperse 
them  with  yellow  flowers — Oolden  Alyssum, 
CMora — or  any  you  can  select.  Prooeed  as 
before,  and  place  a  shallow  glass  dish  over  the 
stems;  fill  this  with  bright  leaves,  sweet- 
scented  Geranium  leaves  and  blue  Delphininm 
or  Forget-me-not  or  blue  Sage,  wi^  a  large 
proportion  of  white  and  pink,  light  delicate 
flowers.  Over  the  whole  of  it  put  the  feathery 
Cleaver  or  Mist,  or  Gypsophila  muralis.  The 
effect  is  truly  artistic !  Purple  flowers  can  be 
substituted  for  the  blue,  if  more  easily  ob- 
tained. A  lady  can  make  her  own  selection 
of  colors — ^the  brilliant  Tropssolums  mingle 
prettily  with  the  dark  leaves ;  the  fiiiry  bells 
of  the  Fuchsias  are  very  lovely  among  the  sil- 
ver^edged  leaves.  A  dbh  of  flowers  thus 
arranged,  will  be  a  * 'thing  of  joy"  for  two  or 
three  da^s,  and  makes  a  beautiful  oraament 
for  a  dmner  or  supper  table.  Flowers  are 
always  a  delight  whim  anan^d  in  the  dimng- 
room.  Even  a  tiny  vase,  with  the  moss  rose, 
a  fuchsia,  and  a  few  leaves,  is  a  great  appe- 
tizer. The  great  man  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
court — the  immortal  Bacon — never  sat  at  his 
table  without  flowsrs.  In  them  he  recognized 
the  hand  Divine.  There  is  a  fascination  at- 
tending the  cultivation  of  both  flowers  and 
fruit — one  gratifies  the  eye.  the  other  the  pal- 
ate— but  we  must  attend  closely  to  their  culti- 
vation to  brinff  them  to  perfection.  Every 
morning  they  daim  some  attention.  With  a 
hand  rake  and  hoe  the  soil  should  be  stirred 
frequently.  Much  finer  vegetation  is  attained 
by  this  simple  thing.  High  cultivation  is  most 
needful  in  a  flower  garden,  also  daily  water- 
ings. The  English  gardeners  in  their  "misty 
moisty  climate"  are  not  forced  to  use  the  wa- 
tering pot  so  of  ten ;  but  our  dry,  hot  summers 


require  frequent  applications  of  warmish  water, 
soap  suds,  and  liquid  manure.  Last  season 
we  used  quantities  of  Bradley^s  Superphos- 
phate around  all  our  plants,  and  they  flour- 
ished finely.  This  season  we  are  using  a  new 
fertilizer,  purely  mineral,  being  the  pulverized 
ore  of  the  Dolomitic  part  of  the  gold  mines 
of  New  Hampshire.  It  contains  thirty-two 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  high  state  of  vegetation  in 
California.  Japan  lilies.  Gladiolus,  Roses, 
Geraniums,  with  all  the  beauteous  sisterhood 
of  flowers,  are  making  most  vigorous  growth. 
It  is  a  gra}  ish  white  powder,  perfectly  inodo- 
rous, and  for  all  peem  house  plants,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  hardier  habits,  is  nne<qualled.  It 
IB  now  ready  for  market,  and  it  will  find  many 
consumers  when  its  desirabilities  are  known. 

Carnations  and  Picotee  Pinks  are  now  in 
their  glory.  Of  all  the  beauteous  flowers 
which  adorn  the  garden,  whether  by  their 
beauty  or  their  fragrance,  the  Carnation  maj 
take  front  rank.  Second  only  to  the  Rose  is 
this  perfect  flower!  It  is  easily  propagated 
bv  lavers,  which  should  be  made  when  the 
plant  is  in  its  fullest  bloom.  Select  a  strong, 
vigorous  stem,  and  remove  all  the  lower  leaves, 
so  that  they  need  not  decay  in  the  soil 
when  the  shoot  is  fastened  down.  Cut  a  slant- 
ing slit  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  a  joint, 
forming  a  tongue,  and  smooth  off  its  tip ;  then 
bend  down  the  shoot,  taking  {;reat  care  not  to 
break  it,  fasten  it  down  with  a  strong  hair 
pin,  (these  same  pins  are  invaluable  for  peg- 
ging down  verbenas,  and  all  runners) ;  and 
cover  the  tongue  with  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  rich  soil,  with  a  good 
mixture  of  sand.  Shade  it  from  the  sun  for 
three  or  four  days,  water  every  night  thor- 
oughly, and  in  three  or  four  weeks  it  will  have 
become  well  rooted.  Cut  the  shoot  from 
the  main  stem,  leaving  half  an  inch  of  the 
stem,  which  connects  it  on  to  the  Uyer,  and  pot 
it  in  rich  soil  composed  of  three  parts  turfy 
loam,  two  parts  of  weU  rotted  manure  and 
one  part  nver  sind;  a  teaspoonfol  of  lime 
is  a  useful  ingredient,  it  being  so  destructive 
to  worms ;  but  it  should  be  well  mixed  up  with 
the  compost. 

Picotee  Pinks  are  a  hardier  species  than 
the  Carnation,  as  they  will  often  endure  a 
New  England  winter,  vet  to  bloom  in  full 
perfection  thev  should  be  potted.  They 
are  propagated  by  seed  and  cuttings — ^the 
former,  if  sowed  as  late  as  this  month  will 
make  fine  plants  for  spring  blooming,  in  the 
house  or  garden.  The  ktter  are  taken  off 
from  young  shoots  while  the  plant  is  in  its 
most  vigorous  condition.  Cut  them  just  be- 
low the  third  or  fourth  joint,  smooth  off  the 
end,  pull  off  the  lower  leaves,  plant  them  half 
an  inch  deep  in  sand,  but  place  good  soil  un- 
derneath, so  that  the  tender  rootlets  can  find 
rich  food.  Shade  from  the  sun  for  a  week, 
wat«r  thoroughly — if  possible  cover  with  glass. 
When  they  appear  to  have  struck  root,  give 
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all  the  sun  you  can.  ^  They  require  the  eame 
compost  as  the  Carnation. 

AU  potted  plants  desire  a  good  rapply  of 
water  at  this  season.  It  should  be  given  to 
Fachaias  twice  a  day,  and  they  shoald  not 
stand  where  the  noonday  son  falls  directly 
upon  them.  They  love  shade  and  moistare — 
these  supplied  they  fully  repay  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Oar  stand  of  plants  ex- 
Idbits  fifteen  Fuchsias  of  different  cobrs  and 
forms,  all  in  the  fullest  bloom.  In  May,  dark 
peaty  soil  was  obtained  from  the  woods.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  sand  was  stirred  in,  and 
aUtibei^ts  were  repotted.  A  teaspoonful 
of  **fertilizer^'  was  stirred  around  them,  and 
their  growth  is  wonderful,  glorious  I  It  u  not 
too  liSe  to  apply  the  same  con^st,  even  now, 
if  your  i^ants  do  not  flourish. 

flants  must  never  be  watered  when  the  sun 
shines  hot  upon  them — ^it  scorches  them  as 
badly  as  the  frost  of  autumn.  Always  water 
after  sunset,  and  be  sure  to  nve  the  soil  a 
thorough  drenching.  If  only  tne  surface  is 
wet  the  roots  will  not  strike  down  de^v  and 
give  the  pUmt  a  vigorous  habit.  Sprinkle  the 
foliage  with  Uie  fine  nose  of  the  watering  pot, 
but  pull  it  off  to  water  the  roots. 

Asters  and  Zinnias,  Stocks,  Ac.,  grow  much 
finer  if  the  ground  is  mulched  with  manure  at 
this  season.  Train  up  each  plant  to  sticks ; 
pull  up  all  the  sinele  ones,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  Stocks,  as  the  double  varieties  of  that  flower 
do  not  seed.  Keep  down  the  weeds — do  not 
let  them  steal  the  strength  from  your  garden — 
pull  up  a  few  every  morning.  In  doing  so 
they  are  kept  under.  Don^t  cultivate  so  laige 
a  garden  that  you  cannot  keep  it  neatly.  It 
was  a  saying  of  the  CSarthagenians  that  '*the 
land  should  be  weaker  than  Sie  husbandman, 
since  of  necessity  he  must  wrestle  with  it,  and 
if  the  ground  prevailed,  the  owner  must  be 
crushed  byit.*^  AUof  us  know  of  gaixlens 
which  get  the  upper  hand  of  their  owners ;  but 
don't  let  them  become  our  mastws.  Weed, 
stake,  train,  and  prune^  daily,  remembering 
that  neatness  is  as  requisite  in  flower  beds  as 
in  our  houses.  None  of  our  readws  are  too 
poor  to  have  a  garden— it  need  not  be  a  luVQ 
one — ^the  smallest  drde  cut  in  the  turf  will  be 
greatly  prized  by  its  owner;  indeed,  it  may 
be  treasured  all  the  more  for  its  diminutive- 
ness,  and  surely  it  will  receive  much  more  at* 
tention! 


If  insects  infect  your  roses  and  other  planta* 
prepare  a  mixture  of  ten  gallons  of  warmisli 
water,  one  pint  of  soft  soap,  and  half  a  pint 
of  salt.  Syringe  the  roses  once  a  week ;  if 
badly  infested,  twice  a  week  will  not  hart 
them,  and  after  a  few  applications  you  will 
find  your  plants  free  from  vennin.  This  is  a 
good  remedy  for  the  cabbage  wonn,  but  make 
Uie  mixture  thrice  as  strong,  and  water  freelj. 

8.  o.  J. 


DOMflBTIO  BBOBIFTB. 

Family  Ysast. — ^A  subscriber  asks  for  an 

approyed  receipt  for  making  potato  yeast. 

We  have  applied  to  one  of  our  lady  ooiTee- 

pondents  in  whom  we  ean  rely  for  good  re-> 

ceipts,  but,  not  having  yet  received  an  anawer, 

we  give  the  following  which  we  find  in  liie 

Country  OentUman: — 

The  following  is  the  moat  nmerior  recapt 
for  yeast  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  tried 
dosens,  for  we  always  use  "hop  risim;.**  It 
is  especially  available  to  country  peopfo.  as  it 
requires  no  veast  to  commence  with.  Tky  it» 
and  you  will  fMoer  use  any  other.  Boil  two 
ounces  of  best  hops  in  four  quarts  of  water, 
half  an  hour ;  then  strain  it  and  let  it  cool  to 
milk  warm ;  then  add  a  small  handful  of  salt 
and  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar ;  beat  one 
pound  of  flour  with  some  of  the  liquor,  and 
mix  all  together.  The  third  day  add  three 
pounds  of  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed,  and 
let  it  stand  until  the  next  day ;  then  atrain  it 
and  it  is  rea^  for  use ;  stir  it  frequently  and 
keep  by  the  nre  while  making,  and  stir  well 
just  before  using.  This  is  yer^  strong,  and 
only  half  of  the  usual  quantity  is  required. 

For  Motbb. — ^The  following  simple  pie- 
caution  against  moths  is  represented  to  be 
quite  as  sure  as  any  of  the  popular  antidotes : — 

Safety  from  moths  for  furs  consuts  in  hani^ 
them  undisturbed  through  summer  in  a  am^ 
place.  Muff  boxes  are  not  secure.  Takii^ 
them  out  occasionally  to  air  exposes  them  to 
the  moth.  No  pepper,  camphor  or  tobacco  ia 
needed;  after  you  have  worn  them  for  the 
last  time  in  spring  put  them  into  a  linen  pillow 
case,  tie  up  tne  end  in  a  tight  knot,  and  shut 
them  up  in  a  drawer  which  will  not  be  o&an 
opened.    A  true  and  tried  preseription. 
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DBBTBOZ  THB  WXEDB. 


roM  of 
dolUn,  l&rge  u 
tbe  Bun  u, 
woiild  not  prob- 
ftbly  pay  for  the 
labor  anDually 
Bxpenil«d  in  the 
New  EngUnd 
Suites,  in  eiter- 
minftting  weedi, 
whose  aeeds 
were  sown  with 
the  grass  leedd. 
Uence,  in  pre- 
inda  for  Uying 
wa  to  grwi,  DO 
a  ID  the  wotk  is 
Ut  of  securing 
desued  to  sow, 

Tliere  is  only  one  way  of  secuiiog  this, 
by  cultivBtors,  and  that  is  by  owning  and 
usmg,  in  each  n^hborhood  of  farmera,  t, 
good  aepantor,  which  will  aeparftte  ten  bnah- 
eli  of  seed  in  an  hour,  and  divide  tbem  into  a 
dozen  difiereat  boxes,  if  tliere  are  as  many 
kinds  of  seeds.  Soch  a  tepaiatv  may  be 
found  at  the  agricultural  warehouses,  and 
would  be  cheap  in  any  of  our  fanning  towns 
at  almost  any  price. 

Our  fields  an  now  white  with  tbe  bloraoma 


of  the  (J a: -eye  daiain;  ttey  cover  thousands  of 
acies,  and  in  many  instances  almoat  to  tbe  en- 
tire excluaion  of  the  grttsacs.  It  has  become 
a  great  nuiKaoce  and  source  of  Iom  to  tbe 
foroier.  Cattle  may  taete  it  occasionally,  but 
only  taste  it,  anil  refuse  it  as  winter  feed, 
when  it  is  a  hard,  bitter  plant.  It  propagates 
itsdf  with  gri>at  rapidity,  appearing  Sret  in 
stools,  and  throwing  up  a  cluster  of  stems 
seme  two  feet  high,  but  soon  extends  itsalf  all 
over  the  ground,  and  throwing  up  alngle  stemt 
in  every  diKctian.  It  takes  the  place  of  the 
grasses,  and  is  an  expensive  nuisance. 

Another,-  and  one  scarcely  less  annoying 
and  expensive,  is  field  sorrel.  Well  was  it 
designated  as  "Nature's  grave  clotb*s."  It 
ptobably  covers  Ihonsauds  of  a^res  of  sandy 
loam  lands  in  Massachusetts  at  this  moment. 
Bat  it  is  not  conSned  to  such  lands ;  it  fiuds 
its  way  into  heavy  clays,  clay  loams,  and  into 
every  aoil  that  is  cultivated.  It-  has  creeping 
roots,  which  pervade  the  soil  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  any  portion  of  them  left  behind  will 
soon  throw  op  a  new  plant. 

Then  we  have  the  sour  dock,  curled  dock, 
namm  and  broad-leaeed  dock,  all  unsightly 
and  troubleaomo  weeds.  Tbey  hive  long  and 
stoat  roots,  which  require  the  strength  of  a 
strong  man  to  pull  them  up.  Catting  them 
off  two  or  three  time*  in  the  eonne  of  a  sum- 
mer seem*  only  to  encourage  them. 

Still  another  is  the  ehieory  or  tueeory  plant, 
one  of  the  moat  persistent  and  obstinate  grow- 
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ers  in  the  vegetable  world.  We  have  cat  off 
the  same  plant  with  a  spade  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  surface,  ten  different  times  in  a 
summer,  and  still  it  flourished  beyond  all  other 
plants  of  the  field.  Its  stem  rises  from  two 
to  four  feet.  The  flowers  are  a  bright  blue, 
and  quite  showy. 

It  was  a  foreigner,  but  is  becoming  ezten- 
siyely  naturalized.  It  has  a  large  and  long 
tap  root,  which  goes  to  make  up  a  consider- 
able portion  of  what  is  sold  for  coffee  in  the 
shops.  Left  to  its  own  powers  of  propagation, 
we  think  it  would  cover  a  fifty  acre  farm  in  a 
few  years. 

Then  we  have  the  buttercup,  or  erowfooit 
with  its  fair  name  and  face.  These  are  all 
there  is  to  commend  it.  It  is  a  highly  acrid 
plant ;  cattle  do  not  eat  it  in  the  pastures ;  it 
is  hardy,  and  soon  drives  out  the  grasses. 

There  are  many  other  weeds  that  are  costly 
nuisances  to  the  farmer. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  itP  Who  intro- 
duced them  P  Did  any  of  their  seeds  come  to 
us  by  a  cool,  money-maker^s  design,  or  were 
they  accidentally  brought  to  us  P    Let  us  see. 

Some  years  ago  the  members  of  the  Royal 
.Agricultural  Society  of  England  offered  a 
.prize  for  the  best  essay  on  **Jugrieu2tural 
Weeds.^^  It  was  awarded  to  Professor  Buck- 
tnan.  He  says  the  following  extract  from  the 
letter  of  a  French  dealer  in  London,  addressed 
to  the  well-known  seed  establishment  of  the 
Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  Eng.,  will  show 
how  systematically  this  fraudulent  trade  is 
carried  on : 

«I  have  sold  this  day  some  India  rape-seed  for 
mixing  with  turnip  seed,  and  enclose  a  sample. 
Ifyou  will  have  some  at  569.  per  quarter,  in  the 
docks,  you  can  have  it,  if  unsold,  to  your  answer. 
I  have  some  East  India  radish  seed  at  9b.  per 
bnshel.  If  yon  want  some  for  mixing,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  serve  you." 

A  man  guilty  of  such  frauds  as  these  de- 
serves to  be  shot  with  some  of  his  own  vile 
mixtures. 

There  are  two  ways  to  prevent  sowing  the 
seeds  ourselves.  One  of  these  we  have  al- 
ready suggested.  The  other  is,  that  no  dealer 
in  seeds  should  sell  any  until  he  has  bad  them 
thoroughly  examined  by  a  competent  person, 
and  separated,  if  there  is  a  mixture.  No 
sensible  person  would  decline  paying  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  such  cleansing. 

The  duty  before  us  now  is  to  allow  no 
weeds  to  go  to  seed  in  our  fields.    When 


they  are  in  mowing  fields,  cut  all  before  the 
seeds  are  ripened  in  the  weeds ;  and  where 
they  are  in  the  cultivated  crops,  see  ;that  none 
ripen.  Weeds  multiply  themselves  surpris- 
ingly. A  stem  of  wheat  may  have  twenty-five 
or  even  fifly  kernels  upon  it ;  but  some  of  the 
weeds  we  have  mentioned  would  be  more 
likely  to  have  some  thousands  of  seeds  than 
only  fifty!  On  this  point  we  will  remark 
further  hereafcer. 


JV>r  the  New  En^fiamd  ParmtTm 
CUTTIira  AJ}D  DBYISO  OBA8B. 

The  time  to  cut  grass  and  the  amount  of 
drying  it  needs  in  order  to  keep  well,  are  im- 
portant questions.  There  is  no  crop  that  the 
farmer  of  New  England  raises,  that  exceeds 
in  value  that  of  grass.  Hence  the  best  wmy 
of  saving  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

If  the  fiirmer  wishes  to  cut  but  one  crop  of 
ffrass  from  the  land  in  a  year,  it  should  be 
done  when  he  can  secure,  every  thing  consid- 
ered, the  greatest  value.  In  my  opinion,  that 
time  is  when  it  is  in  full  blossom.  Cut  at  this 
time  and  well  cured,  it  certainly  makes  the 
best  hay.  I  judge  this  to  be  so,  from  the  fact 
that  cattle  of  all  kinds  are  veiy  fond  of  it, 
and,  when  otherwise  cared  for,  always  thrive 
upon  it.  Cut  at  a  later  stage,  while  ripemng 
its  seed,  there  may  be  a  larger  bulk  of  hay 
but  of  much  less  value.  It  mav  keep  the  same 
number  of  cattle  longer  for  the  reason  that 
thev  do  not  like  it  as  well,  and  consequently 
will  not  thrive  upon  it.  This  is  one  reason 
why  tome  cut  their  grass  late,  because  the 
stock  will  not  eat  it  up  so  quick.  Another 
reason  is,  it  takes  less  time  to  make  it. 

Farmers  who  have  much  grass  to  cut,  and 
comparatively  a  small  amount  of  help  to  do 
it,  should  commence  some  time  before  the 
grass  is  in  Uie  blossom,  that  they  may  not  be 
too  late  on  the  last  cutting.  When  there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  fair  weather,  cut  the  heaviest 
grass,  and  when  it  is  otherwise,  cut  the  light- 
est, and  that  where  much  time  and  labor  are 
reauired  in  setting  it. 

How  much  grass  needs  to  be  cured  to  keep 
well,  can  be  answered  by  sayine  that  the  water 
or  sap,  which  is  the  same  thing,  should  be 
nearly  all  dried  out  of  it;  just  as  you  would 
evaporate  the  water  contained  in  maple  sap  in 
order  to  keep  it,  or  as  you  would  dry  fruit  in 
order  to  keep  that.  Farmers  need  not  talk 
about  cutting  clover  in  bloom,  averaging  two 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  in  ordinary  weather  cur- 
ing it  sufiiciently  in  one  day  to  keep  weU  in 
the  mow.  It  cannot  be  done.  No  man  of 
common  sense  believes  it  can.  It  is  true  that 
grass  will  make  more  in  one  hour  sometimes 
3ian  it  will  during  a  whole  day  at  other  times. 

Do  grasses  drying  in  the  beat  of  the  son 
lose  any  of  their  value  as  food  for  stock? 
Particles  of  matter  pass  from  grass  while  dry- 
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log,  else  we  could  not  smell  it.     Such  parti- 
cles maj  be  very  minute  and  of  little  value. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dry  grass  so  mach  that 
it  cannot  be  moved  without  crumbling  and  wast- 
ing. It  should  be  prepared  for  the  fork  and 
then  dried  more  if  necessary.  However,  it  were 
blotter  to  lose  a  few  crumbles  in  handling  it 
than  to  lose  the  whole  by  being  got  in  so  damp 
88  to  heat  and  mould  in'  the  bam.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dry  grain  for  the  bin  as  thoroughly 
as  we  should  were  it  to  be  ground  for  coffee, 
in  order  to  have  it  keep  after  putting  it  in  a 
dry  place;  yet  who  would  think  of  putting 
grain  in  a  bin  so  damp  as  to  have  it  heat 
there  ?  Or  who  would  lay  away  dried  apple 
when  80  damp  as  to  mould  and  rot  P 

Joel  Hxrsbt. 

WiUiatMtovm,  Vt.,  June,  27,  1870. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THB  IiSNTIIi. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
plant : — 

**The  lentil  is  a  New  British  crop.  We 
spoke  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  July, 
1851,  of  that  ancient  vegetable,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  so  prolific  and  above  all 
so  nutritious,  which  M.  6uillerez,  a  French 
professor  in  our  city,  has  acclimatized  by  his 
unwearied  efiforts  at  great  cost  and  without 
anj  other  reward  than  the  gold  medal  of  this 
society.  In  1851  M.  Guillerez  saw  his  disin- 
terested efforts  repaid  for  the  fourth  time 
with  a  success  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes. 
From  a  spot  sloping  to  the  north  and  exposed 
to  all  winds,  at  the  back  of  South  Queens 
Ferry,  he  gathered  two  and  a  half  bushels, 
weighing  167  pounds,  from  five  and  three- 
fourths  pounds  sowed,  although  the  rain  in  Au- 
gust spoiled  a  great  part  of  the  crop,  which 
was  then  budding.  The  lentils,  sown  between 
rows  of  beans,  have  produced  on  an  average 
30,  25  and  as  much  even  as  sixty-one  for  one. 
Besides  he  had  a  splendid  crop  of  beans,  and 
also  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  salsify,  beets  and 
leeks  all  flourished  most  beautifully.  The 
lentil  rows  were  propped  up  by  stakes.  If 
the  lentil  crop  had  not  been  injured  by  the 
heavy  rain  of  August  the  product  would  hsve 
been  an  hundred  fold.  M.  Guillerez  tried 
them  as  forage.  He  cut  them  off  twice  and 
they  grew  to  the  height  of  four  feet.'^ 

The  American  Inbtitute  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  says : — **It  is  now  some  years  since  we 
recommended  the  cultivation  of  the  lentil  in 
our  Farmers'  Club  meeting.  We  were  in- 
duced to  do  i(  in  consequence  of  the  represen- 
tations made  by  a  di  tinguished  officer  of  our 
government,  who  had  suffered  from  dyspep- 
sia for  many  years.  Having  seen  an  account 
of  the  wonderful  cures  performed  in  Paris  by 
a  new  vegetable  medicine  called  Errva-lentU, 
be  boaght  some  at  a  dollar  a  package  cf  about 


a  quarter  of  a  pound,  eat  it,  as  directed,  in 
the  form  of  a  porridge  and  got  perfectly 
well.  On  some  investigation  we  learned  that 
this  famous  medicine  was  flour  of  lentils. 
We  sought  f }r  the  lentils,  found  some  at  a 
grocer's,  whose  stout,  healthy  appf'arance 
caused  us  to  ask  if  he  lived  on  lentils.  He 
replied  that  he  sent  to  Germany  for  them  for 
his  own  use,  and  had  been  restored  by  them 
to  sturdy  health,  from  a  wretchedly  low  con- 
dition. He  sold  some  of  them  to  us  at  ten 
cents  a  quart.  We  distributed  them  fre- 
quently among  the  members  of  our  club  at 
their  meetings.  Further  accounts  are  con- 
tained in  our  Transactions  published  by  the 
State.  We  still  urge  young  America  to  add 
to  his  list  this  valuable  grain.  It  is  partially 
introduced  into  Europe — more  in  Germany 
than  anywhere  else."  N.  Wright. 

Brokemtraw,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  F.,  1870. 


FEEDING  AlSJy  WOBKINQ  HOBSBS. 

Where  one  has  smooth  land  that  can  be 
mown  with  a  machine,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
turn  working  horses  out  to  pasture  in  summer. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  land  will  pio- 
duce  more  fbod  when  the  grass  or  clover  is 
allowed  to  grow  until  it  is  in  flower,  than  if 
constantly  cropped  down  as  it  grows.  With 
a  good  mower,  tedder,  rake,  and  unloading 
fon:,  the  expense  of  getting  the  hay  into  the 
barn,  if  it  is  a  good  crop,  need  not  exceed 
two  doUan  a  ton.  In  the  summer  let  the  hay 
be  cut  into  chaff  and  soaked  in  water  for  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  horses  will  eat 
it  almost  as  readily  as  they  will  fresh  irrass. 
With  the  proper  boxes  for  soaking  it,  the  la- 
bor is  very  slight.  I  used  to  chaff  my  hay 
with  a  horse-machine,  cutting  up  enough  at  a 
time  to  last  for  several  weeks ;  but  I  question 
if  it  is  not  better,  after  all,  to  cut  it  every  day 
by  hand,  as  it  is  wanted.  One  of  Gale's  Cop- 
per-strip machines  will  cut  in  two  or  three 
minutes  all  the  hay  a  team  will  eat  at  a  meal ; 
and  if  the  knives  are  sharp,  it  is  mere  child's 
play  to  turn  it.  Tbe  object  of  soaking  the 
bay  chaff  instead  of  merely  moistening  it  in 
the  ordinary  way,  is  to  soften  it  and  allow  it 
to  absorb  water  —  jast  as  we  soak  dried  apples 
before  cooking  tbem.  Of  course,  we  must 
not  use  more  water  than  the  hay  will  absorb, 
as  in  such  a  case  it  would  wash  out  the  sugar 
and  other  soluble  nutritive  matter  from  the 
hay.  It  is  true  that  if  the  water  is  used  tor 
soaking  the  next  feed  of  hay,  the  sugar  would 
not  be  lost,  provided  it  did  not  ferment.  A 
little  experience  will  enable  any  one  to  regu- 
late the  matter.  Horses  so  fed,  with  a  little 
grain,  will  fill  their  stomachs  sooner  and  have 
more  time  to  rest,  and  a  ill  be  able  to  do  more 
work  than  if  turned  out  into  a  pasture — and 
in  the  morning  you  know  where  to  find  them 
and  can  eat  your  breakfast  with  drv  feet.  But 
the  horsea  must  be  well  groomed,  especially 
at  night,  and  the  stables  properly  ventilated 
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and  kept  dean  and  sweet.  No  food  should 
be  left  in  the  manger.  If  it  is  not  eaten  up 
dean,  it  should  be  removed  before  the  horses 
are  taken  from  the  stable.  I  would  give  them 
what  hay  thev  would  eat  in  the  rack,  but  none 
to  waste.  I  have  a  span  of  horses  that  will 
pull  out  from  the  rack,  and  waste  more  hay 
than  they  eat,  if  allowed  an  unlimited  supply. 
They  should  have  a  little  hay  in  the  rack  to  eat 
when  they  first  come  in  from  work,  and  afler 
the  harness  is  removed  and  they  are  rubbed 
down  a  little  and  are  cooled  off,  give  each 
horse  a  peck  cr  so  of  cut  feed.  \Vhen  he  has 
eaten  this  let  him  be  watered,  and  then  give 
more  cut  feed.  The  practice  of  watering  the 
horses  at  the  pump  or  pond,  as  they  aie 
brousht  from  tlie  field,  is  not  to  be  com- 
menaed.  A  careful  farmer  may  do  it  with 
impunity,  because  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  drink  too  much  when  they  are  hot  or  tired, 
but  many  a  good  horse  has  died  from  careless 
watering. 

If  horses  are  worked  steadilv  from  7  A.  M. 
until  11.30,  and  then  from  1.30  to  6  P.  M.— 
say  nine  hours,  they  will  accomplish  more  than 
if  they  were  kept  longer  in  the  neld  and  rested 
every  few  hours.  When  I  hear  the  horn  blow 
about  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  and  see 
great,  stout  young  fellows  leisurely  walking 
to  the  house  to  eat  their  cookies,  leaving  their 
teams  tied  to  the  fence,  or  with  their  heads 
hanging  down  in  the  furrow,  I  think  this  may 
be  a  good  country  for  men,  but  a  hard  one  for 
horses.  Because  a  horse  cannot  gfumble  and 
a  man  can,  is  no  reason  why  the  horse  that 
does  the  hard  work  should  not  eat  as  oAen  as 
the  man  who  drives.  Bv  keeping  on  until 
seven  oVlock  instead  of  five  o^clock,  and 
spending  half  an  hour  at  lunch,  the  horr<L<«  are 
kept  out  an  hour  longer  in  order  to  do  half  an 
hour^s  work.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep 
right  along  until  six  o^clock,  and  thus  let  the 
horses  have  an  hour^s  more  time  in  the  stable 
to  eat  before  lying  down  to  rest  for  the  night  ? 
There  would  then  be  plenty  of  time  to  dean 
the  horses,  and  attend  to  many  little  things 
that  are  now  neglected.  And,  from  the  horses 
being  in  better  condition,  more  work  would 
be  accomplished.  In  haying  and  harvesting, 
of  course,  we  must  often  work  as  long  as  we 
can  see,  and  the  men,  and  horses  too,  should 
have  lunch.  But  in  plowing,  harrowing,  cul- 
tivating, and  other  ordinary  farm  work,  there 
is  no  advantage  in  keeping  horses  out  so  late, 
except  occasionallv  in  getting  in  the  seed,  &c. 
and  when  such  is  the  case  the  horses  need 
lunch  just  as  much  as  the  man  who  drives 
them. 

Let  the  boys,  when  at  work  in  the  field,  have 
lunch,  morning  and  afcemoon.  They  need  it. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I  went  to  plow  at  six 
oModc,  which  was  my  father^s  rule,  and  I  can 
recollect  how  terribly  hungry  I  got  by  nine 
o^dock,  and  how  good  a  little  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer  tasted  about  half-past  nine  or  ten.  — 
J.  Harris,  in  Am,  Agriculturist, 


joor  the  New  Bnglamd  Farmer* 
THB  GABDZOr  IN  AUGI^BT. 

Who  will  say  that  a  garden  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  have  on  the  farm  in  connection  with 
household  economy  at  this  season  of  the  year  ? 
The  products  seem  to  find  and  fit  an  appropri- 
ate vacancy  in  variety  for  the  table.  Fresh, 
crisp,  vegetables,  right  from  the  earth !  How 
they  refresh  the  weary  laborer  I  None  so  rd- 
i&hed,  none  taste  so  sweet  and  fresh  as  those 
gathered  from  our  own  garden, — planted, 
watched  and  cared  for  by  ourselves !  What 
wonderful  changes  we  observed  from  the  time 
the  frail  seed  was  deposited  in  the  soil,  till  the 
full  CTOwn  vegetable  was  ready  to  be  plucked 
for  the  table,  and  what  a  fidd  and  opportunity 
for  study  and  comparison.  What  caused  the 
seed  to  unfold  and  grow  into  the  plant  pro- 
ducing^ its  kind  ?  Who  can  tdl  us  all  the  in- 
termediate changes  of  the  circuit?  The 
chemist  will  resolve  the  composition  of  Uie 
product  into  its  varied  elements,  showing  the 
proportions  of  each ;  but  here  his  capability 
stops.  Having  the  exact  elements,  he  cannot 
agam  recompose  them  to  form  the  vegetable. 
Only  one  human  way  is  there  known  of  re- 
production. "Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone; 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.^' 

Our  labors,  if  they  have  been  judidouidy 
directed,  are  now  being  rewarded  by  gener- 
ous supplies  of  all  the  various  dellcadea  of  a 
good  and  well  kept  garden.  These  may  be 
kept  up  so  long  as  our  variable  dimate  will 
admit, — till  Jack  Frost  locks  up  the  teeming 
earth  for  a  season  of  repose  and  recuperation. 

The  spaces  from  which  early  crops  have 
been  removed,  may  be  made  to  yield  yet  an- 
other quick  growing  crop, — turnips,  cabbage, 
spiuage,  radishes,  &c.  Only  a  partial  ad- 
vantage of  the  garden  is  reaped  if  only  one 
crop  is  gathered  from  the  same  soil  daring  the 
whole  season. 

Asparagus. — It  is  well  to  keep  the  bed 
dear  of  weeds,  to  encouraee  the  development 
of  the  plant  and  seed.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  from  seed  sow  it  at  once,  in  wdl  pre- 
pared soil,  as  soon  as  fully  ripe. 

Beaks. — We  shall  now  be  enjoying  the 
snaps  and  shell  from  the  poles ;  be  sure  and 
save  a  few  of  the  earliest  and  best  to  ripen  for 
seed.  This  consuming  all  the  first  maturing 
and  best,  and  saving  for  seed  the  leavings,  is 
the  cause  of  degeneration.  A  few  early  bash 
may  be  planted  to  furnish  late  strings,  and 
for  pickling,  and  canning  for  winter  use. 

Bkets. — As  you  pull  out  for  use,  take 
them  from  where  they  stand  the  thickest,  leav- 
ing room  for  those  left  to  grow.  The  cultwe 
should  be  continued  to  keep  the  ground  well 
loosened  and  free  from  weeds. 

BLACKBERRiES.—Pick  as  fast  as  they  be- 
come fully  ripe.  But  all  are  not  ripe  that 
color.  Some  varieties  need  to  hang  some- 
time to  mature  sufiiciently  for  eating.    The 
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means  of  preserving  are  80  simplified  that  we 
inaj  now  nave  this  fruit  the  Year  round,  bj 
canniD(^,  making  into  cordial,  &c, 

Cabbagb,  Cauliflowers  aitd  Broccoli 
need  have  the  soil  kept  moist  for  them  to  best 
perfect  themselves.  Frequent  hoeing  and  deep 
stirring  the  soil  is  the  most  practical  waj  of 
accomplishing  this  result.  Seed  maj  be  sown 
for  fall  greens,  and  plants  for  wmteringin 
cold  frames — although  next  month  is  soon 
enough  for  the  last. 

CsLERY. — Late  planting  is  the  best  wa^  to 
obtain  &  winter  supply  or  this  much  prized 
salad.  Plant  anj  time  this  month.  The  suc- 
cessful grower  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing 
easier  than  to  produce  this  vegetable  in  per- 
fection,— tender,  crisp,  and  juicy,  but  you 
must  first  learn  how.  To  proiiuce  it  nice,  ten- 
der, and  juicy,  the  growth  must  be  rapid ;  to 
secure  this,  the  soil  must  be  rich,  and  the  plant 
not  be  allowed  to  want  for  suitable  moisture. 

Corn. — ^We  shall  now  be  enjo}ing  good 
sweet  com,  roasted  and  boiled,  and  with 
beans  as  succotash.  Mark  some  of  the  earli- 
est and  best  ears  to  ripen  for  seed.  The  corn- 
worm  eats  downward  from  the  silk  to  the  kt)r- 
nel.  These  pests  are  very  little  known  with 
us,  but  in  some  sections  they  are  quite  trouble- 
some and  need  looking  after. 

CucuscBKRS. — ^This  cooling,  cholera-breed- 
^g«  vegetable  is  now  in  its  be&t  stage  for  the 
table,  and  the  vines  will  be  yielding  full  pick- 
ings for  pickles.  To  keep  them  in  bearing  to 
the  best,  they  should  be  close  picked.  Save  a 
few  hills  for  growing  seed  and  allow  only  a 
few  of  the  earliest  and  best  formed  to  grow. 
Ripe  cucumbers,  when  properly  prepared 
make  good  sweet  pickles. 

CURRAHTS  AND  G0O8£BBRRIBS. — ^The  bcst 

time  for  pruning  is  soon  after  Che  fruit  is  all 
removed.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
old  wood  should  b'^  cut  out,  and  the  shrub 
shaped  to  desired  form,  whether  as  tree  or 
bush. 

Ego  Plants. — Encourage  to  early  ripen; 
ing  by  hoeing,  slightly  hilling,  and  by  placing 
a  bosird  painted  white  so  as  to  reliect  the  heat 
and  sun  upon  the  plants. 

Grapes. — Tie  up  the  leaders  to  the  trellis. 
Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  insects,  caterpDlars 
and  worms.  As  we  increase  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  enemies  of  various  kinds  increase, 
and  unless  we  zealously  gaafd  against  them 
they  will  very  likely  reap  where  we  have 
sown.  To  prevent  mould  and  mildew,  the 
side  shoots  of  bearing  branches  that  have  been 
pinched  off,  must  be  shortened-in  to  induce 
early  ripening  of  wood  and  the  formation  of 
iruic  buds. 

Melons. — If  only  three  or  four  specimens 
are  allowed  to  grow  on  each  vine  they  will 
luixaly  be  larger  and  of  finer  fiavor.  A 
broad  flat  stone  or  a  board  placed  under 
specimens  will  keep  worms  from  them  and 
cause  them  to  ripen  more  evenly. 

OinoNS. — Gather  for  use  and  for  market  as 


soon  as  they  ripen.  Where  they  are  to  be 
kept  any  time,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  after  being  pulled,  till  prop- 
erly cured,  before  storing.  Seed  may  be  sown 
for  "pips"  to  be  left  in  the  ground  over  win- 
ter for  early  use  next  season. 

Peas —Most  of  the  earlier  planted  will 
have  yielded  their  fruit;  the  ground  may  be 
cleared,  the  vines  fed  to  the  pigs,  cows,  or  be 
cured  and  stored  for  winter  fodder.  Plant 
the  ground  to  some  crop  so  that  no  space  be 
lost. 

Potatoes. — Harvest  and  market  early  crops. 
Compost  or  burn  all  tops ;  the  last  is  the  bet- 
ter way  of  treating  those  diseased  or  much  in- 
fested with  insect  enemies. 

Raspberries. — Cut  out  the  weakest  new 
growth,  leaving  only  what  is  desired  for  the 
next  crop  or  for  increasing  the  planting. 
Keep  them  properly  tied  to  their  stakes  or 
trelhses.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  hoe  in  a  good 
dressing  of  compost  and  ashes,  around  the 
plants. 

Seeds. — Save  the  earliest  and  best  speci- 
mens of  every  desirable  kind  for  perfecting 
seed,  and  when  well  ripened  save,  dry  suita- 
bly and  lay  away  in  some  dry  cool  place  for 
future  use.  It  is  always  better  to  ^ow  the 
majority  of  seeds  one  desires,  the  prolessional 
seed  grower  to  the  contrary,  than  to  depend 
upon  the  market.  Carefully  label  each  vari- 
ety and  keep  secure  from  vermin. 

Squashes. — Destroy  insects,  remove  the 
eggs  of  the  squash  bug  from  the  leaves,  and 
look  out  for  borers. 

Strawberries. — For  fall  planting,  August 
is  the  best  time ;  but  spring  planting  at  the 
North  is  much  the  best  and  safest  time,  gen- 
erally. 

Tomatoes. — Continue  to  train  and  trim 
the  vines,  and  destroy  the  worms  by  hand- 
picking.  The  worms  cannot  hurt  you,  how- 
ever much  you  may  read  read  of  them,  at 
least  we  never  saw  one  that  could  do  any  in- 
jury to  man.  W.  H.  White. 

SoiUh  Windsor,  Conn,,  1870. 


To  Curb  Hard  Milking  Cows. — This  is 
my  answer  to  that  question,  t.  e.:  '*How 
shall  I  cure  my  hard  milking  cow  ?^'  Take  a 
clean,  smooth  knitting  needle  wire.  No.  IG, 
heat  it  red  hot,  (use  a  candle  at  your  side, 
and  heat  about  one-half  inch  from  the  end,) 
and  burn  out  the  orifice.  Perform  the  opera- 
tion quickly,  (say  one  second.)  and  the  cow 
will  not  move,  nor  will  she  notice  it  after- 
wards. No  blood  runs,  no  soreness  occurs. 
I  have  known  it  to  be  tried,  and  never  knew 
it  to  fail.  Don't  wring  or  twist  the  needle; 
straight  in  and  straight  out,  quickly,  are  the 
directions.  If  you  wish  to  use  a  larger  or 
smaller  needle,  do  so,  but  not  so  large  as  to 
make  the  cow  leak  her  milk. — D,  E,,Fredonia^ 
N.  Y.  Censor, 
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Fwr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
IXOWSB  OABDENUra  FOB  ATTGUBT. 

"By  the  breath  of  flowen 
ThoQ  callettnnfrom  city  throrgs  aiid  carefi, 
Back  to  the  -woods,  the  birds,  ihe  moimtaln  streams, 
ThatBi  g  of  Thee.    And  Thou  biidcst 
The  liUeM  of  the  field  with  placid  smile 
Beprove  man's  feveiish  stnTings,  and  inAise 
Through  his  own  scul  a  mors  unworldly  life 
With  their  eoft  holy  breath." 

We  trust  that  many  of  our  readers  will  this 
month  reap  the  reward  of  all  their  labors,  in 
the  sweet  fragrance  and  brilliant  colors  of 
flowers  which  their  own  hands  have  planted 
and  cultivated.  Gray,  the  poet,  was  also  a 
skUful  gardener  and  naturalist,  and  he  ob- 
serves that  the  chief  enjoyment  of  life  exists 
in  **having  always  something  going  forward.^' 
•*Happy  are  they,"  he  sajs,  **who  can  create  a 
rose  tree  or  erect  a  honeysuckle."  It  is  the 
daily  growth  of  each  plant  and  flower  which 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  delight  of  the 
amateur  gardener ;  the  fragrance  and  beauty 
of  the  "bright  consummate  flower"  form  the 
crowning  gratiflcation.  There  is  a  pleasiog 
pride  in  walking  out  in  the  morning  with  a 
flower  of  one's  own  raising,  spaskling  in  the 
button-hole.  It  mentalljr  elongates  a  man's 
vertical  longitude,  and  is  a  most  honest  and 
desirable  kind  of  pride — a  pride  that  keeps  a 
man  from  saloons  and  the  destruction  which 
walketh  in  the  darkness.  The  creation  of  a 
beautiful  object  is  certainly  a  great  fact  to  be 
justly  and  honestly  proud  of,  and  the  lowest 
intellect  can  produce  flowers  which  even  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  could  not  eclipse !  The 
love  of  flowers  seems  a  naturalljr  implanted 
passion,  without  any  alloy  or  debasing  motive. 
We  cheribh  them  in  youth,  and  the  love  of 
them  is  not  lost  when  age  has  whitened  the 
hair  and  palsied  the  hand.  Summer  flowers 
are  harbingers  of  good  will,  and  we  love  to 
distribute  them  with  lavish  hands,  to  both 
young  and  old,~delighted  to  delight  others 
with  the  harvest  of  beauty  our  grounds  con- 
tain. There  is  constant  occupation  in  ama- 
teur eardeninc.  Nothing  looks  more  unseemly 
and  slovenly  Uian  weeds  and  untrained  plants. 

Tall,  growing  plants  must  be  carefully 
trained  to  stakes,  which  should  be  straight  and 
strong  enough  to  support  the  plants.  Much 
taste  and  judgment  can  be  exercised  in  staking 

Elants  eflectively.  The  stake  should  always 
e  put  at  the  back  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  be 
concealed  by  its  foliage,  but  m  some  instances 
where  the  plant  has  several  stems,  the  stake 
should  be  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  stems 
tied  round  it,  not  in  a  bunch,  as  we  often  see 
them,  but  each  stem  tied  separately  to  the 
stake,  taking  care  to  arrange  them  gracefully, 
and  allowing  the  leaves  and  flowers  to  hang  m 
their  natural  position.  Verbenas,  if  planted 
in  mixed  borders  or  small  gardens,  should  be 
tied  up,  giving  a  stake  for  each  shoot,  and 
training  them  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  When 
the  plant  is  in  full  growth  and  flower,  the  out- 
spread shoots  will  produce  a  fine  effect* 


Mignonette  can  be  sown  in  pots,  at  this  sea- 
son, for  winter  blooming,  and  can  be  kept  in 
bloom  throughout  the  year.  The  soil  shoold 
be  light,  sandy,  not  rich,  otherwise  it  grows  too 
rank,  and  loses,  in  a  degree,  its  delicious  odor, 
which  constitutes  its  charm.  If  old  stalks  are 
cut  off  before  the  seed  pods  form,  new  blos- 
soms will  put  forth,  and  the  blossoming  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time. 

A  correspondent  inquires  "how  to  raise  a 
Mignonette  treeJ*^  It  takes  two  years  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  specimen.  The  seed  mokt  be 
planted  in  a  five  or  six  inch  pot,  wiih  a  goodly 
mixture  of  sand  in  the  soil.  Plant  three  or 
four  seeds,  lest  one  should  not  germinate ;  but 
do  not  allow  but  one  to  grow.  As  soon  as  a 
lateral  or  side  ^hoot  appears,  nip  it  off,  and 
throw  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  into  the 
main  shoot.  Continue  this  process  for  a  year, 
not  allowing  any  buds  to  form,  and  tying  the 
main  branch  to  a  stake.  When  the  plant  is 
six  to  eight  inches  high,  the  side  shoots  may 
be  allowed  to  grow,  and  the  tree  formed  in 
a  graceful  shape.  It  is  well  to  allow  the 
branches  to  grow  in  a  fan  shape.  The  soil 
may  be  enriched  once  a  month  with  guano 
water,  or  weak  manure  water,  and  the  blos- 
soms will  form  thickly  and  continue  in  bloom 
all  the  season,  making  a  most  beautiful  plant 
for  a  "Window  Garden."  Mignonette  does 
not  require  much  sun-light,  but  loves  the 
shade.  A  stiff  piece  of  copper  wire  makes 
the  best  stake  for  a  "tree,"  and  it  must  be 
tied  to  it  when  the  plant  is  two  inches  high, 
tying  it  loosely,  with  a  worsted  thread.  In 
pinching  off  the  side  shoots,  the  leaves  nearest 
the  stem  must  be  left,  as  a  plant  breathes 
through  them — they  are  its  lungs.  When  the 
pot  is  full  of  roots,  bhift  it  to  one  a  size  larger. 
The  side  shoots  must  occasionally  have  tneir 
ends  pinched  off,  to  force  them  to  form  a 
bushy  bead  often  or  twelve  inches  in  diame- 
ter. When  this  is  accomplished,  yon  will  have 
a  "tree"  of  delicious  fragrance,  which  will 
perfume  a  large  room.  By  pruning  the 
"trees"  and  shfting  into  larger  pots,  as  they 
require  it,  these  plants  will  last  several  years. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinth  roots  should  be  taken 
up  in  this  month.  Many  growers  of  these 
flowers  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  same 
place  three  years,  but  it  is  much  better  to  take 
them  up  every  summer,  when  their  leaves  are 
quite  decayed,  but  not  before,  and  keep  them 
imtil  the  last  of  October  in  a  dormant  state. 
They  are  usually  propagated  by  off&ets,  which 
should  be  removed  from  the  parent  bulb  at  the 
time  they  are  taken  from  tho  ground.  They 
can  be  raised  from  seed,  but  as  they  will  not 
flower  for  seven  or  eight  years,  this  mode 
of  culture  is  employed  only  by  rich  amateurs 
and  florists  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new 
varieties.  Bulbs  are  storehouses  of  prepared 
pulp,  laid  up  by  the  plant  for  its  use  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  so  the  larger  and  fuller  the 
bulb  is,  the  more  beautiful  wul  be  its  flower. 
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For  tliis  reason  the  seed-pod  should  be  picked 
off  when  the  plants  have  flowered,  as  mataring 
the  seed  exhausts  in  a  degree  the  strength  of 
the  bnlb«  and  as  the  leaves  have  their  work  to 
do  in  prepaiing  the  bulb  for  the  next  season, 
the  plants  should  not  be  lifted  from  the  ground 
until  they  are  sere  and  yellow.  Take  up  the 
bulbs  When  the  ground  is  dry,  spread  in  tbo 
shade  to  dry,  and  when  somewhat  hardened, 
separate  the  large  ones  from  the  offsets  and 
put  into  separate  bags  or  boxes.  In  the  au- 
tumn plant  the  latter  by  themselves  in  any 
sunny  part  of  the  garden,  and  if  they  attempt 
to  flower  the  next  season,  pick  off  the  bud,  so 
as  to  give  its  strength  to  tne  bulb.  The  next 
year  they  will  flower  finely.  Hyacinths  begin 
to  decay  almost  before  the  bulb  has  become 
folly  matured.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  assist 
nature  a  little,  so  when  the  plants  are  taken 
up  they  should  be  laid  in  ridges,  with  the 
bulbs  covered  with  earth,  and  the  leaves  and 
etem  left  exposed  to  the  air.  Thus  treated, 
the  leaves  speedily  decay,  and  the  bulbs  attain 
their  fall  growth ;  then  they  should  be  left  to 
harden  a  day  or  two  in  the  shade,  and  after- 
wards packed  away  in  sand  imtil  late  in  the 
aeason. 

Frittillarias,  Crown  Imperials,  Narcissuses, 
Jonquils,  and  other  bulbous  plants,  after  flow- 
ering, may  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of 
sepanting  the  offsets.  Frittillarias  will  not 
bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  any  length 
of  time,  and  therefore  should  be  planted  again 
immediately.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
tulips  and  hyacinths,  the  dormant  periods  of 
bulbs  are  so  little  known,  and  differ  so  widely, 
that  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  taking 
as  a  general  rule  that  weak  bulbs  should  not 
be  kept  out  of  the  ground  more  than  a  few 
days — stronger  ones  about  a  month. 

The  Begonia  Discolor  is  a  very  ornamental 
variegated- leaved  plant,  and  as  it  requires  to  be 
kept  m  a  dormant  state  throughout  the  win- 
ter, it  takes  up  no  room  amons  our  house 
plants.  It  is  commonly  called  '*Blood-leaf,^* 
from  the  rich  crimson  veinings  of  its  leaves. 
As  soon  as  its  stem  and  leaves  decay,  it  should 
liave  no  more  water  that  season,  and  be 
pot  away  in  a  dr^  cupboard,  cellar,  or  any 
place  wher^  it  will  be  kept  from  damp  and 
frost.  Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  it  must  be 
taken  from  its  winter  quarters,  and  repotted 
in  lich,  loamy  soil;  after  which  it  should  be 
liberally  watered  through  the  summer,  and 
have  all  the  sunshine  that  it  can  drink  in  until 
the  decay  of  its  leaves  announces  that  it  is 
ready  to  hybemate.  It  is  a  beautiful  addition 
to  the  popular  variegated  plants  for  which  we 
have  quite  a  **mania."  Yearly  they  increase 
'  in  gorgeous  beauty,  and  their  insignificant 
flowers  are  of  no  consequence  excepting  in  the 
propagation  of  the  plant.  Yet  some  of  the 
golden-margined  geraniums  possess  very  bril- 
liant, handsomely  shaped  flowers.  "Golden 
Fheasant,^^  now  m  bloom  in  our  garden,  has  as 


handsome  a  blossom  as  "Gren.  Grant,'^ — its 
color  is  as  vivid  a  scarlet,  its  shape  as  elegant, 
but  the  truss  of  flowers  is  not  as  large.  Next 
month  is  the  season  to  start  cuttings  from  our 
favorite  Greraniums  for  flowering  the  ensuing 


season. 


8.  o.  J. 
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GaAinssBBT  Cultubb,  By  Joseph  White,  a  Praotloal 
O-rowar.  Illiuinted.  New  York:  OritDge  Jadd  ft 
Co.  1870.    Prioe$125.    ISBpage*. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Eastwood's  book 
on  the  Cranberry,  In  1856,  the  cultivation  of  this 
fjruit  has  wonderAilly  increased,  and  many  new 
'  facts  have  been  added  to  the  previous  stock  of 
knowledge  in  relation  thereto.  A  new  work  to 
embrace  more  modem  experience  was  therefore 
needed,  and  we  have  bad  inquiries  ih>m  corre- 
spondents for  such  a  book.  We  tliink  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  his  purpose  "to  embody,  in  a 
plain  and  concise  manner,  all  the  nsefal  and  prac- 
tical facts  which  study  and  experience  have  yielded 
to  the  InqairlDg  cranberry  grower  of  the  present 
time."  The  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to 
letters  from  practical  growers.  In  reply  to  inquiries 
by  the  author.  As  an  appendix,  the  report  of 
William  C.  Fish,  to  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Grower's  Association  on  insects  iojurions  to  the 
cranberry,— an  excellent  paper,— is  re-published. 
The  publishers  have  presented  the  editor's  labors 
in  an  attractive  form,  and  the  many  excellent  il- 
lustrations add  much  to  the  value  as  well  as  cost 
of  the  book. 

Thi  Tkntb  Ahkual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Affri- 
eultnre  of  the  Province  of  New  Bruniwick.  Fred- 
erickton,  1809. 

This  board  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  colony,  including  the 
auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  local  societies, 
some  thirty-five  in  all,  which  received  last  year 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Province  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  dollars.  Irregularities,  to  use  a 
mild  term,  were  discovered  in  the  management 
of  a  few  of  these  associations,  not  very  creditable 
to  the  fair  dealing  of  some  of  their  managers. 
Money  was  drawn  on  bogus  names,  and  other 
practices  were  exposed  which  seem  to  show  that 
the  Yankees  are  not  the  only  *'sharp"  people  in 
the  world.  But  the  firmness  exhibited  by  the 
Board  will  probably  check  like  operations  in  the 
ftitnre.  The  Beport  shows  that  the  Board  has  an 
industrious  and  efficient  worker  in  the  person  of 
Chas.  8.  Lugrin,  Secretary,  Frederickton.  The 
Beport  embodies  a  large  amount  of  information  in 
respect  to  the  agriculture  of  New  Brunswick. 

—Of  the  multitude  of  fairs  to  take  place  next 
fall,  special  attention  will  be  claimed  for  the  exhi- 
bition at  Augusta,  Oeorgla,  of  the  "Cotton  States 
Mechanics'  and  Agricultural  Fair  Association." 
This  is  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  week 
in  October,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  extensive 
festivals  of  the  kind  ever  held  In  the  South. 
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O&BBOIilO  AOID. 

HB  efforts  of  ici- 
I  entific  m«n  and 
I  women     ore    con- 

r  aUntlj  discovering 
lome  new  tiling 
trbich      tends     to 


01  tlie  factory,  and 
to  facilitate  tnuig- 
portation.  Thej 
pry  into  the  mys- 
teriea  of  the  skies, 
explore  the  vast  beds  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
profoand  depths  of  the  solid  earth. 

Many  of  the  old  cuBtoms  of  men  are  fast 
disappearing.  We  smile  at  the  simple  habits 
of  our  English  ancestera  of  only  a  few  hno- 
dred  years  ago,  and  wonder  at  their  want  of 
intelligence  and  foresight  in  the  constractioa 
of  their  dwellings,  carriages,  tools,  machineiy, 
and  the  barreDoess  of  th^  homes  in  most  ar- 
ticles now  go  highly  priied  by  ns  in  our  do- 
mestic life. 

Now,  light  and  air  are  admitted  into  our 
rooms,  where,  with  tbem,  a  "port-hole"  sub- 
served the  same  purposes.  A  stone  chimney 
andayawning  fire-place  have  been  superseded 
by  elegant  atoves  of  various  patterns  for  the 
purposes  of  cooking. 

Pope,  the  great  poet,  Addison,  Sir  William 
Blackslone,  and  scores  of  others,  are  repre- 
sented as  wearing  enormous  wigs  of  hair,  per- 
haps that  of  some  of  tbeir  former  friends,  or, 
perhaps,   that  of  some  favoritO'  horse   which 
they  had  ridden  in  the  chase !     Queen  Eliza- 
beth,  in  addition  to  her  coronet  of  jewels, 
wore  a  profusion  of  hair,  but  for  a  purpose 
very  far  from  that  which  impels  the  ladies  of 
i    our  day  to  vie  with  each  other  in  loading  the 
(    head  with  the  cast-off  hair  of  others,  or  with 
the  grasses  which  imitate  it.     Then,  the  art  of 
building  and   warming  bouses    was   scarcely 
'    worthy  of  the  name. 

Elizabeth's   parlors,    drawing-rooms    and 
halls,  had  no  vulgar  mortar  of  sand  and  lime, 
"To  stop  ■  bale  sod  ke«p  tb*  wind  ftwi;," 

but  were  covered  with  tapestry,  in  some  cases 
highly  embroidered  with  silk  and  gold,  and  in 
others  with  lees  rich  materials.  But  all  this 
did  not  "keep  the  wind  away,"  and  so  Pope 


wore  his  huge  cap,  and  Sir  WiUiam  and  Addi- 
son their  enormous  wigs.  Now,  howerer, 
with  plastered  walls,  a  small  fnmace  orsteaaier, 
3  air-tight  stove  properly  arranged,  the 
whole  house  is  warmed,  and  woolen  caps  and 
horse-hair  wigs  are  entirely  unnecessary.  But 
still',  the  fromen  wear  the  borrowed  hair, 
"When  they  will,  they  will,  and  that'a  the  end 

So  in  medicine,  in  snrger;,  and  all  the  range 
of  the  arts,  we  have  gone  far  away  from  the 
habits  and  modes  of  life  of  our  ancestors ; 
and  by  this  departore  have  added  innnmera- 
ble  comforts  aod  length  of  days  to  our  exist- 
ence. They  tend,  also,  to  educate,  dvilize 
and  exalt  us,  and  properly  received  and  naed, 
will  gradually  raise  ns  into  a  higher  scale  of 
being. 

Now,  in  addititm  to  the  nnmerous  blenii^ 
flowing  from  the  oil  which  has  been  so  fra- 
f  usely  poured  from  the  boaom  of  tbe  earth, 
we  have  another  which  assuages  pain  more 
than  ether  or  chloroform,  and  stjll  another, 
carbolic  add,  of  varioua  merits,  and  nbkb 
has  ioggested  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Let  us  see  what  is  said  of  this  wooderfal 
substance,  especially  in  matters  which  relate  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  GooDALB,  Secretary  of  the  Maine 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  for 
1869,  has  a  chapter  upon  "Phenol,  or  Carbdic 
Acid,"  which  we  have  read  with  uQusaal  inter- 
est. He  says  no  feature  of  the  remarkable 
age  in  which  we  live  is  more  noticeable  than 
the  wonderfol  discoveries  of  science,  and  their 
application  to  useful  ends.  lie  ()uotes  from  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  F.  (■.  Calvert,  before 
the  "Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Na- 
tional Industry,"  in  France,  in  which  tbe  Doo- 
tor  says  "carbolic  acid  exercises  a  most  pow- 
erful destructive  action  upon  the  microsco|nc 
and  primitive  sources  of  life,  and  is,  therefore, 
an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  much  more  ac- 
tive and  much  more  rational  than  those  gener- 
ally in  use," 

Carbolic  acid  was  used  with  marked  saeoest 
in  England,  Belgium  and  Holland,  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  and  cattle  pUgne.  Hr. 
W.  Croakes  states  that  he  has  not  met  with  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  plague  has  spread 
on  a  farm  where  the  acid  had  been  freely  used: 
Dr.  Ellis  says,  "I  have,  in  many  i 
allowed  whole  families  to  return  t^ 
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which  persons  had  died  from  cholera,  after 
having  the  cottages  well  washed  and  cleaned 
with  carbolic  acid,  and  in  no  case  were  any 
persons  attacked  with  the  disease. 

Prof.  Chandelon  stated,  that  out  of  185 
narses  employed  upon  cholera  patients — ^where 
two  thonsand  patients  died — only  one  nurse 
died,  but  they  were  washed  over,  and  their 
clothes  sprinkled  with  carbolic  acid. 

It  has,  also,  a  wonderful  efficacy  in  most  of 
the  painful  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  But 
it  is  to  its  uses  on  the  farm  that  we  intended 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Goodale  says  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  for 
lice,  ticks,  and  other  vermin  infesdng  domes- 
tic animals,  and  for  their  cutaneous  diseases, 
sores,  ulcers,  and  the  like,  its  equal  for  safety 
and  efficiency  has  not  before  been  found.  Its 
applications  and  uses  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  are  more  important  and  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  known  substance  whatever. 

Xhe  purest  carbolic  add  requires  about 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it. 
When  thus  made  a  much  further  dilution  will 
be  needed  for  most  purposes.  Mr.  Goodale 
found  a  weak  solution  effective  in  immediately 
arresting  mildew  on  grape  vines  and  on  other 
plants ;  it  also  destroyed  plant  lice. 

It  id  also  adapted  to  many  other  purposes, 
one  of  which  is  as  soap,  prepared  as  follows : 
slice  a  quantity  of  bar  soap,  set  it  over  the 
fire  in  a  suitable  vessel,  after  having  aOded 
first  water  enough  to  liquify  it  by  stirring  and 
warming  to  less  than  boiling  heat,  then  take  it 
off  and  mix  thoroughly  for  each  pound  of  soap 
employed,  from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a 
whole  ounce  of  carbolic  acid,  according  as  it 
is  desired  to  have  it  mild  or  strong.  When 
cool,  the  soap  may  be  cut  into  cakes  and  laid 
by  for  use. 

This  recipe  we  find  in  Mr.  Goodale^s  report, 
and  along  with  it  he  handed  us  several  cakes 
of  soap,  made  up  of  different  degrees  of 
str<ingth.  This  soap  has  been  in  constant  use 
for  washing  the  hands  for  three  months,  and 
has  a  cleansing  power  that  we  have  not  found 
in  any  other  soap. 


—To  make  a  white  wash  that  will  not  mb  off, 
the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  says  mix  up  half 
a  pailful  of  lime  and  water;  take  half  a  pint  of 
flour  and  make  a  starch  of  It,  and  pour  it  into  the 
white  wash  while  hot.  Stir  it  well  and  apply  as 
usual. 


J^or  the  ^ew  Engiand  Farmer, 

BCIEirClI  AS  AFFIiTBD  TO  AOBICUIi- 

TIJSA. 

Our  lands  are  ''running  out,^^  and  must  be 
renovated.  Animal  manures  are  not  the  only 
fertilizers  within  our  reach,  although  they  con- 
tain all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the .  com- 
position of  plants  in  a  highly  organized  condi- 
tion. Certainly  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere 
contain  all  these  elements  of  vegetable  life, 
requiring  only  composition  and  organization 
to  make  them  available. 

After  animal  manure,  wood  ashes  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  organization  of  vege- 
table food  in  combination;  but  neither  folid 
nor  liquid  particles  contain  the  life-giving 
power  of  vegetation,  any  more  than  of  human 
organization.  No  plant  is  a  living  being, 
however  organized,  until  God  "breathes  into 
it  the  breath  of  life,*'  when  it  becomes  a  liv- 
ing plant.'  Composed  of  the  same  materials 
as  man  and  beast,  it  becomes  food  for  his 
growth  and  maturity.  The  composition  and 
assimilation  of  the&e  elements;  the  relationa 
of  the  vegetable  to  the  mineral  kingdom; 
their  organization  and  disorganization;  the 
wonderful  power  and  influence  th  ^  atmosphere 
has  upon  ail  these  relations,  is  the  science  of 
agriculture,  and  are  priociples  in  vegetable  phy- 
siology which  every  tiller  of  the  soil  should 
carefully  study  and  studiously  observe. 

Man  or  plant  when  excluded  from  the  at- 
mosphere becomes  entirely  destitute  of  all 
vital  action — life.  Oat  of  this  fact,  as  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  grows  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  pulverizing  the  soil. 

Experience  here  introduces  another  branch 
of  hcience — drainage.  Draw  out  from  the 
subsoil  the  cold  water,  and  pulverize  the  sur- 
face finely,  and  you  have  laid  a  permanent 
and  lasting  foundation  for  successful  agricul- 
ture. This  cold,  acid  water  in  the  subsoil  is 
injurious  to  vegetable  life  until  it  has  been 
brought  under  the  influ<^nce  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  pulverizing,  draining,  trenching  the  son 
is  no  new  thing.  It  was  taught  and  practiced 
in  Rome  two  thousand  years  a^.  When 
Professor  Mapes  was  turning  agriculture  up 
side  down  witn  his  theory  of  soil  analyses,  he 
was  practicing  "deep  trenching*'  in  his  pear 
orchards,  which  led  to  a  success  that  dazzled 
his  ovm  eyes  and  led  a  confiding  community 
astray  in  the  ways  of  a  false  theory. 

In  finely  pulverized  soils  the  air  pNenetrates 
every  particle,  imparting  carbonic  acid,  which 
dissolves  and  organizes  crude  minerals  into 
life  giving  food,  which  is  drawn  by  capillary 
attraction  into  every  tissue  of  the  growing 
plant,  and  is  crystalized  into  vegetable  letS* 
and 'woody  fibre  by  light  and  heat.  Water 
also  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  this  being  a 
solvent  of  mineral  substances,  detaches  and 
sets  at  libevty  carbonates  and  phosphates  that 
rise  to  the  surface  and  produce  vapors  or  dews, 
when  coming  in  contact  with,  the  atmosphere, 
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iaiparting  life  and  vigor  to  vegetation,  hold- 
icg  the  organized  elements  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion as  food  for  the  immediate  and  constant 
wants  of  the  growing  plant. 

This  process  may  go  on  for  agfts ;  for  the 
earth,  from  centre  to  circuraferenoe,  is  one 
grand  store-house  of  all  the  mineral  and  vege- 
table substances  that  enter  into  the  formation 
of  man,  beast  or  plant. 

The  physiological  condition  of  the  earth  is 
ever  changing.  The  decomposition  of  one 
kind  of  tree  or  plant,  prepares  the  soil  for  the 
^owth  and  production  of  another,  and  in  many 
instances,  one  altogether  dissimilar.  Drain- 
ing and  pulverizing  aerates  the  soil,  deposits 
with  and  imparts  to  the  growing  plant  such 
food  as  is  required  for  its  growth  and  matu- 
rity, all  surplus  atoms  passing  down  to  be  held 
in  store  for  other  kinds  of  plants.  Mineral 
substances  are  valuable  as  food  for  plants  in 
proportion  to  the  source  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  the  nature  of  their  composition. 
The  ammoniacal  gases,  passing  through  the 
soil,  imparting  life  and  vigor,  are  the  legitimate 
source  of  fertility.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  all  lands  that  ever  were  productive  may 
be  made  so  again,  unless  positive  physical 
causes  prevent. 

Long  experience  and  observation  teaches  us 
that  there  are  other  than  animal  manures  to  be 
used  as  fertilizers  in  the  restoration  of  ex- 
hausted soils.  Shade  is  a  great  fertilizer. 
Nature  shades  or  mulches  all  her  plants  and 
trees  to  prevent  too  free  or  too  sudden  evap- 
oration. Vegetation  suifers  from  extreme 
heat,  and  brisk,  drying  winds,  unless  protected 
by  some  kind  of  mulch.  In  mountainous  or 
highly  elevated  districts,  at  a  distance  from 
large  bodies  of  water,  all  vegetation  suffers 
from  heat  and  frost.  In  such  districts  every 
intelligent  man  will  see  that  science  is  com- 
pelled to  apply  different  rules  of  practice  in 
the  cultivation  of  crops,  than  is  required  in 
districts  under  the  influence  of  large  bodies 
of  water,  with  a  humid  atmosphere,  which 
renders  essential  protection  from  extreme  heat 
in  summer  and  cold  in  winter  Science,  ob- 
servation and  experience,  man^s  great  teachers, 
direct  us  up  to  natural  laws;  and  when  we 
reset  a  proper  proportion  of  our  *'worn  out^^ 
fields  to  forests;  mulch  our  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  as  nature  directs ;  cultivate  less 
acres  and  cultivate  better;  return  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  vegetable  and  mineral  de- 
posit to  the  hill  sides  whence  it  has  been 
washed  for  ages,  and  mix  with  the  more  solid 
portions ;  drain,  trench,  pulverize  and  reunite 
and  mingle  these  old  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  soil;  then  we  shaU  have  fields  that  will 
groan  with  grain  and  smile  with  beavty.  The 
forests  will  entice  back  the  birds  to  sing  us 
ten  thousand  sweet  songs,  and  to  devour  mj- 
riads  of  insects  that  now  destroy  our  fruits 
and  vegetables;  rural  life  will  be  invested 
with  new  charms  and  new  pleasures,  and  we 
shall  have  no  need  to  sigh  for  a  "land  where 


the  sun  has  siniles  and  flowers  perennial 
bloom." 

Let  the  agricaltural  colleges  do  this  bj  ex- 
ample. Appropriate  the  national  fund  to  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  make  a  model  farm 
instead  of  model  buildings ;  instead  of  estab- 
lisning  professorships,  laboratories  with  diem- 
icals,  teach  young  men  to  cultivate  and  bean- 
tif y  the  earth  and  make  home  pleasant*  happy» 
peimanent,  and  then  we  may  exclaim  ^'science 
IS  come  to  our  aid,  and  we  are  advancing  in 
practical  agriculture."  L.  L.  Pibbcx. 

Eagt  Jaffrey,  N.  H.y  1870. 

Rbmabes. — Bat,  without  the  profeMora  and 
the  laboratories,  how  are  the  boys  to  leant 
all  about  the  "carbonates,"  "phosphates," 
"acids,"  "composition,"  "assimilation,"  '*min- 
erals,"  "decomposition,"  &c.,  of  which  oar 
correspondent  has  disconrsed  so  ablj  and  so 
well?  Trae,  "science,  observation  and  expe- 
rience— man^s  great  teachers — direct  na  up  to 
natural  laws,"  but  may  not  oar  upward  pro- 
gress be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  those  who  have  been  over 
the  road  before  us,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  fa- 
cilities which  they  enjoyed  in  their  jonmey  ? 


OABBOUO  ACID. 
This  peculiar  substance  which  is  extracted 
from  coal  tar,  has  been  unfortunate  in  its 
name,  in  the  first  place  from  its  similarity  to  a 
very  different  thing.  Carbonic  Acid ;  and,  in 
the  second  place  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
sour,  and  has  none  of  the  qualities  of  an  add 
any  way.  As,  however,  it  is  coming  into  gen- 
eral use,  we  think  the  following  facta  in  rela- 
tion to  its  nature  and  effects,  from  an  artide 
by  Prof.  J.  Darby,  in  the  American  Oroeer, 
will  help  to  a  better  nnderstanding  of  this 
valuable  material :  — 

Carbolic  acid  is  prepared  by  treating  whsi 
was  called  the  light  oils  (benzines)  from  the 
distillation  of  coid  with  dilute  alkalis  and  care- 
fully distiUing  the  products  which  are  heavier 
than  water,  tne  alkali  being  previously  nen- 
tralized  by  muriatic  add.  It  is  seldom  found 
pure,  it  having  more  or  less  of  creeiylic  add 
m  it,  and  often  other  dosely  related  bodies. 
Carbolic  add  is  a  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, melting  at  106^  Fahrenheit  and  solable 
in  twenty  parts  of  wa'er;  is  a  powerful  anti- 
septic and  disinfectant,  preventing  patreftc- 
tion  and  fermentation.  Its  whole  effect  is  due 
to  its  arresting  change.  It  is  simply  a  pre- 
servative. As  an  antiseptic,  it  prevents  chanire 
in  the  materials.  As  a  disinfectant,  it  accom- 
plishes the  result  by  the  same  means—- that  is, 
lulls  the  spores,  if  nudaria  consists  of  such,  or 
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mrrests  cliemical  change  if  malaria  is  a  putres- 
cing  material.  Carbolic  acid  is  a  powerful 
poison.  Every  one  has  known  that  creosote 
IS  poisonons,  and  carbolic  acid  is  onl^r  a  new 
name  for  an  old,  well-known  material,  onl^ 
less  crude.  Creosote  will  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  carbolic  acid. 

It  is  an  active  poison,  acting  directly  on  the 
nervons  system,  and  may  cause  death ;  indeed, 
death  has  ensued  from  its  application  to  an 
adiing  tooth.  In  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirm- 
ary the  records  show  that  when  dressings  in 
amputations  and  compound  fractures  con- 
tained no  carbolic  acid,  one  case  in  four  and  a 
quarter  died,  with  carbolic  acid  in  the  dress- 
ings, one  in  three  died ;  showing  that  the  use 
of  carbolic  acid  was  positively  injurious.  It 
coagulates  the  vital  fluids  of  the  body  and  of 
course  stops  vital  action.  In  ih€  hands  of 
skilful  physicians,  carbolic  acid  ia  susceptible 
of  important  uses ;  but  for  family  use  it  is  no 
more  appropriate  than  arsenic  or  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Its  application,  when  not  very  much  diluted, 
produces  effects  very  similar  to  that  of  bums, 
blistering  the  skin  and  producing  a  sore  that 
can  be  cured  by  the  treatment  that  would 
cure  a  bum.  It  is  offered  the  public  in  all 
forms,  as  soaps,  washes,  salves  and  also  as  a 
medicine  for  various  diseases,  empirics  taking 
advantage  of  its  popularitv  to  render  it  availa- 
ble for  their  pront.  That  it  is  for  many 
purposes  very  useful,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but 
it  is  very  evident  that  it  should  be  used  with 
caution  and  care.  We  have  used  these  car- 
bolic soaps  upon  our  own  hands  and  face,  and 
carbolic  acid  for  disinfecting  purposes,  and 
recommend  it.  Our  article  is  not  designed  to 
detef  any  one  from  its  use  as  a  disinfecting 
agent,  but  to  give  people  who  use  it  the 
knowledge  of  its  properties  they  ought  to 
possess. 


CANADA,  THIBTUOB. 

I  have  been  amused  at  the  great  amount  of 
anxiety  shown  by  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents in  regard  to  the  extinction  of  the  Canada 
tUstle.  I  have  worked  at  farming  all  my  life, 
and  am  still  on  the  young  side,  and  I  hold  that 
any  farmer  that  cannot  extirpate  Canada  this- 
tles is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  I  have  killed 
them  in  so  many  different  ways  that  it  would  be 
tedious  to  specify  them  all.  Good  summer-fal- 
lowing in  a  dry  season  will  kill  them.  On  pea 
ground,  immediately  after  the  peas  have  been 
harvested,  if  the  ground  is  dry  and  loose,  plough 
the  land  two  fnnows  deep,  one  plough  follow- 
ing the  other ;  then,  as  soon  as  ploughed,  cul- 
tivate and  harrow  effectually,  and  continue 
doing  so,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  as  long  as 
the  land  remains  in  a  fit  state  to  work.  Ma- 
nure on  the  surface,  plough  again  in  spring, 
sow  with  spring  wheat  or  barley,  and  seed 
with  clover  (ten  or  twelve  pounds  to  the  acre, 
if  more  all  the  better,)  cut  the  first  crop  of 


clover  about  the  end  of  June,  and  as  soon  as 
the  second  crop  is  a  foot  high,  plough  it  under ; 
cultivate  and  harrow  as  after  tne  peas,  and  if 
properly  tilled  afterwards,  you  have  done  with 
Canada  thistles  on  that  piece  of  land. 

I  have  bought  and  partially  cleaned  two  of 
the  worst  farms  with  thistles  I  ever  saw ;  and 
I  do  not  want  any  better  recommendation  of  a 
farm  than  that  it  is  able  to  produce  a  Canada 
thistle  four  or  five  feet  high  and  an  indi  in 
diameter  at  the  root.  Such  land,  when  prop- 
erly tilled,  will  produce  the  best  of  crops. — 
Cor,  Canada  Farmer. 


OLAX  AND  OTSTBX  SHELLS. 

Editors  New  England  Famner:—!  do  not  ({aes* 
tlon  the  good  intentions  Qf  your  correspondents, 
W.  H.  Y..  Mr.  Fhineas  Pratt  and  others,  who  are 
writing  about  the  great  fertilizing  value  of  clam 
and  oyster  shells.  However  honest  they  may  be. 
It  is  certain  that  they  are  confusing  the  minds  of 
fanners,  and  thereby  doing  much  injary  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  Some  months  ago  I 
stated  in  your  journal  that  clam  and  oyster  shells 
were  not  mannrial  agents ;  that  they  were  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  valueless. 

This  simple  truth,  which  it  would  seem  every 
intelligent  New  England  farmer  ought  to  under- 
stand, has  caused  this  excessive  literary  activity 
among  some  of  youif  patrons.  The  trouble  with 
your  correspondents  is  that  they  do  not  clearly 
understand  the  matters  they  are  discussing.  Ro 
one  of  your  Intelligent  readers  will  expect  me  to 
make  any  ibrmal  reply  to  what  has  been  written^ 
as  the  views  presented  are  too  preposterous  to  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Pratt  evidently  regards  oyster  shells,  and 
Umes,  of  equal  fertillaing  value.  He  does  not  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  a  earbonaU  and  a 
phosphate  of  lime.  He  says,  **where  oyster  shell 
beds  are,  or  where  hone  dust  is  used,  cabbages 
grow  twenty  years  in  succession/'  &c.  He  does 
not  know  the  chemical  difference  between  hydrate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  or  between  oxide  of  cal- 
cium, (caustic  lime)  and  carbonate.  Again,  he 
says,  "New  Jersey  owes  half  its  fertility  to  hwrn-- 
ing  their  rocks  and  liming  their  lands  once  in 
seven  years."  As  a  statement,  this  is  very  ab- 
surd. Lime  rock  and  oyster  shells  are  no  longer 
carbonate  of  Ume  after  being  burned.  The  carbonic 
add  Is  driven  off  by  heat,  and  oxide  of  calcium  ia 
formed.  This  is  a  different  agent  entirely.  The 
remark  that  *'lime  is  the  great  thing  wanting  to 
bring  back  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  not  true, 
but  it  may  be  noted  as  showing  that  Mr.  Pratt  re- 
gards lime  (oxide  of  calcium!  and  oyster  shells 
(carbonate  of  lime)  as  identical.  It  is  certain  that 
Mr.  P.  is  not  an  authority  in  matters  of  agriculture 
involving  chemical  principles. 

W.  H.  T.  falls  into  the  same  errors,  and  fliils  to 
understand  the  vietrs  of  the  writers  he  quotes. 
Neither  Liebig,  Stockhardt,  Johnston,  Way,  Bous- 
singault,  or  other  chemist  of  any  repute,  ever  stated 
that  clam  and  oyster  shells  are  mannrial  agents. 
The  quotations  made  trom  two  or  three  of  the 
above  named  writers,  regarding  the  fertilizing 
value  of  /imtf,  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the 
question  at  issue. 

liCt  it  be  understood  by  soil  cultivators  every- 
where, once  for  all,  that  clam  and  oyster  shells 
are  not  manwrial  agents^  in  any  proper  sense;  that 
they  should  receive  no  consideratiuu  at  their  hand, 
as  substances  to  be  bougfu  at  any  price.    Writers 
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who  endeavor  to  make  agricnltarist  believe  to  the 
contrary  are  doing  that  which  is  detrimental  to 
their  interests.  James  R  Nichols. 

loO  CQngre$9  St,,  Boston,  Jttne  4, 1870. 

wool  fbom  half  blood  ootswold.^  mabxbt- 
1170  washed  and  unwashed  wool. 

Enclosed,  you  will  find  a  sample  of  my  half 
blood  Cotswolds.  The  one  from  which  the  sample 
was  taken  is  an  ewe,  one  year  old  this  spring.  She 
sheared  eleven  pounds  and  six  onnces.  There  is 
some  of  this  description  of  wool  in  this  vicinity. 
Where  shall  we  find  a  market  for  it,  and  at  what 
price?  Will  some  mannfoctarer  of  wool  inform 
us,  throagh  the  Fabkeh,  why  unwashed  wool  is 
not  worth  as  much  as  washed,  in  proportion  to 
what  it  will  cleanse  ?  In  1867  my  sheep  averaged 
6ix  pounds  washed  wool;  in  1868  they  averaged 
six  and  three-fourths  pounds  unwashed,  that 
shrunk  from  forty-seven  to  fifty  per  cent,  in 
cleansing.  In  1869  the  same  sheep  averaged  six 
pounds  washed  wool  again.  I  received  thirty-two 
cents  per  pound  for  unwashed  and  fbrty-two  fbr 
washed;  making  $2.16^  per  head  for  unwashed, 
and  $2.52  for  washed.  M.  Dustim. 

West  ClaremorU,  N.  H.,  May  25, 1870. 

Rbmabks.— The  specimen  received  measures 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  and  with  such  beautilhl 
material  it  is  not  strange  that  manufacturers  can 
make  woolen  doth  that  rivals  silk  and  linen  fab- 
rics in  fineness  and  beauty.  Tour  statement  of 
marketing  wool  illustrates  the  iojustice  of  the  one- 
tldrd  rule  that  buyers  attempted  to  establish,  and 
shows  very  clearly  that  wool,  like  butter,  flour, 
beef;  or  mutton,  ought  to  be  sold  by  its  merits  or 
quality,  and  that  dealers  in  wool,  as  well  as  in 
other  commodities,  ought  to  understand  their  bnsi 
ness.  Most  of  the  large  wool  houses  in  the  city 
buy  all  kinds  of  wool,  or  sell  It  on  commission. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  such  wool  as 
yours,  in  addition  to  what  yon  can  gather  from 
our  market  reports,  llie  price  we  suppose  is 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  the  foreign  wool,  which 
has  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  decline  in 
price  of  gold. 

We  see  by  the  last  mouthy  report  of  the  Reve- 
nue Department,  that  for  the  seven  months  ending 
Jan.  31,  1870,  there  were  29,397>098  pounds  of 
wool  imported  into  this  country,  to  compare  with 
17,788,015  for  the  same  time  last  year;  the  value 
being  stated  at  $4,254,217  for  the  seven  months  for 
1870,  and  $2,539,636  for  1869.  During  the  same 
seven  months,  ending  Jan.  31,  1870,  the  value  of 
woolen  cloth  imported  is  stated  at  $21,174,242. 
These  figures  have  an  ugly  look.  Over  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  worth  of  foreign  wool  and 
woolens  in  seven  months !  Do  these  importations 
put  money  in  our  purse  ?  Tet  these  importers  de- 
mand a  larger  liberty  and  are  working  like  good 
fellows  to  secure  it. 


MCCK-HSPECIAL  ICANUBES. 

I  am  not  an  indifferent  reader  of  your  paper. 
It  contains  much  that  is  valuable  upon  all  sub- 
jects interesting  to  farmers,  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jects that  are  now  moving  the  great  human  mind. 
Permit  me  a  word  upon  special  manures.  We 
small  farmers  must  have  something  better  adapted 
to  our  wants  and  the  soil,  something  that  will  cost 


us  no  more  than  stable  manure  does.  Much  Is  said 
the  papers  about  muck.  Some  praise  it;  others 
condemn  it  as  worse  than  nothing.  I  believe  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  muck.  We  have 
muck  enough  here  in  Marlow, — ^if  it  had  vegetable 
life  in  it  equal  to  some  of  the  patent  manures,— to 
manure  the  whole  of  New  England.  It  is  very 
different  fh>m  the  muck  of  the  lower  towns. 
What  the  difference  is  we  want  some  one  that 
knows  to  tell  us.  Is  there  not  some  way  that  this 
muck  can  be  made  into  a  quick  manure  witboot  so 
much  handling  and  overhauling  ?  Tbe  man  that 
will  answer  this  for  the  farmers  will  be  worthy  of 
a  monument  as  high  as  Mount  Washington.  Such 
manure  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  $5  per  cord, 
and  it  should  have  all  the  energy  of  half  a  ton  of 
patent  manure.    We  have  bought  twelve  hundred 

Sounds  of  Bradley's  Phosphate,  for  which  we 
are  to  pay  3^  cents  per  pound.  Dear  stuff  at  that 
price,  we  are  using  it  with  green  manure,  a 
spoonful  to  a  hill  with  a  shovelftil  of  mannre. 
We  are  goii\g  to  try  it  by  putting  half  a  snbvelfal 
of  muck  mixed  with  lime,  ashes  and  salt  in  tbe 
hill,  then  drop  the  com,  and  at  weeding  thne  pat 
on  the  phosphate.    What  think  you  ? 

Putnam  Ttlix. 
Markno,  N.  H.,  May  23, 1870. 

Bbmaeks.— You  are  just  the  man  to  detennine 
the  value  of  the  Marlow  muck,  and  to  disooTer 
the  best  and  easiest  way  of  nsing  it.  Try  snudf 
parcels  in  all  ways  yon  know  or  can  think  of,  and 
hold  fast  to  the  best.  Try  it  with  '*dear  stuff" 
and  cheap  stuff;  with  much  handling  and  little 
handling ;  dry  it  and  use  it  to  save  all  liquid  ms- 
nure  at  house  and  bam,  cattle  yard,  sink  spent 
and  privy,  and  that  monument  may  be  raised  to 
your  memory.  If  your  muck  is  a  good  absorbent 
it  has  *at  least  one  very  valuable  quality.  Tbe 
wise  ones  have  glory  enough  in  books  and  papers. 
You  can  teach  them  more  than  they  can  te^  yoa 
about  the  use  and  value  of  muck.  They  **bIov 
bubbles,"  why  may  not  you  ?  The  portion  of  your 
letter  which  you  will  see  we  have  omitted  shows 
your  ability  to  do  so,  though  the  editors,  like  men 
walking  among  eggs,  have  to  be  a  little  careful 
where  they  put  their  feet. 


0X7R  OEOSOIA  LSTTSB. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  slow  and  no- 
faithful  ;  promising  more  than  I  can  perform,  ever 
thinking  i  will  do  better  in  the  future ;  but  always 
behind. 

I  have  just  been  looking  in  your  bonnd  volnme 
of  the  Monthly  Fa&xbb  for  1867,  at  some  of  tbe 
articles  on  manure,  of  which  I  find  more  than  60 
in  that  volume.  While  reaaing  ^omo  of  tbem  I 
could  not  help  thinking  how  much  the  farmers  of 
this  county  would  gain  by  reading  good  agrical- 
tcral  works,  and  thinking  more  on  the  subject,  and 
making  their  own  manures  instead  of  bnying  tbe 
so-called  fertilizers. 

I  do  not  know  the  precise  amount  that  is  paid 
out  for  agricultural  publications  in  this  cooDty, 
but  I  suppose  from  $100  to  $150  yearly ;  while 
there  are  paid  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  for  fertil- 
izers. I  have  no  doubt  farmers  will  leam  better 
before  many  years,  but  they  are  certainly  paying 
dearly  for  their  education.  We  have  everytbiog 
that  is  really  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
our  lands,  right  around  us,  if  only  saved  and 
properly  prepared  and  applied,  gypsum  excepted; 
and  that  we  should  have  if  we  had  everytbiog 
that  is  now  purcnased.  This  is  the  only  tbiog 
that  we  do  not  have,  and  this  it  appears,  we  can 
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BCftrcelT  get ;  of  conrse  I  mean  that  which  is  good. 
There  fa  aome  here  from  south-western  Virginia, 
hat  ttej  have  got  to  ftimfshing  an  article  there 
that  la  worthless.  We  must  have  Noya  Scotia 
plaster  next  year. 

This  is  an  excellent  country,  but  still  food  and 
■  raiment  are  not  found  without  some  labor  and  care. 
We  grow  200,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  let  nino- 
tentba  of  the  straw  rot  wherever  it  is  threshed, 
and  buy  hay,  often  not  as  good  as  wheat  straw,  at 
$40  per  ton ;  and  that  too  where  we  can  make  two 
or  three  tons  of  good  clover  hay  per  acre.  But 
our  people  are  soon  going  to  learn  better.  There 
are  a  number  of  tolerably  good  farmers  here  now, 
and  they  will  still  increase.  Farmers  will  raise 
less  cotton  an ct more  wheat  and  clover;  some  now 
have  50  to  100  or  200  acres  of  clover,  and  from 
200  to  400  of  wheat. 

We  have  earlier  spring  and  summer  here  than 
you.  We  have  had  strawberries  ever  since  April, 
but  they  are  nearly  gone  now.  These  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  berries  and  fruit  till  December.  We 
have  alao  peas,  potatoes  and  other  garden  stuff. 
Our  wheat  harvest  will  be  on  in  two  weeks  or  less. 

This  section,  although  devastated,  in  1864,  be- 
yond anything  I  can  describe,  by  the  armies,  has 
more  than  regained  its  former  prosperity.  Car- 
tersviUe  was  more  than  half  burned ;  but  to-day 
it  has  more  than  three  times  the  population  it  had 
before  It  was  burned.  The  whole  country  bears 
the  appearance  of  thrift,  prosperity  and  content- 
ment. Crops  of  all  kinds,  though  later  than 
usual,  look  nne. 

The  Van  Wert  railroad  is  progressing  toward 
Alabama,  and  another  is  in  contemplation — an  air 
Ime  road— trom  here  to  Lynchburg,  Va.  More 
anon.  j.  h.  b. 

CartertviUe^  Bartow ^  formerly  Cass^o.,  ) 
GeoTffia,  May  25,  1870.  $ 

Bemarxs.— The  great  increase  in  number  and 
Improvement  in  appearance  of  southern 'agricul- 
tural papers  since  the  close  of  the  war  is  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  Southern 
CuUvMtory  published  at  Athens,  is  an  able  far- 
mer's paper  and  ought  to  have  a  larger  circula- 
tion in  Bartow  county  than  our  correspondent's 
figures  indicate.  We  hope  that  *'J.  H.  R."  will 
not  forget  his  promise  of  **more  anon. 


•> 


A  8ICX  HEIFER. 

I  had  a  three-year-old  heifer  which  gave  milk 
last  summer  and  last  winter  up  to  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. She  had  been  fed  with  meal  to  keep  up 
her  milk  until  that  time,  when,  as  I  wished  to  dry 
her,  the  meal  was  discontinued.  After  which  she 
fell  away  in  flesh  until  about  the  time  she  began  to 
make  bag,  when  I  again  put  on  her  fteed,  in  order 
to  get  her  into  condition  for  another  flow  of  milk. 
She  gained  rapidly  in  flesh,  and  her  bag  got  to  be 
large,  and  she  had  the  appearance  of  being  ready 
to  come  in,  an  event  which  I  expected  at  any  hour. 
All  at  once  she  refused  her  meal,  and  began  to 
fall  away  in  condition,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
until  now.  This  was  about  four  weeks  ago,  and 
she  is  now  quite  poor  and  feeble.  Her  bag  has  all 
gone  down,  and  she  has  no  appearance  of  ever 
coming  in.  About  a  week  since,  however,  her  bag 
increased  a  good  deal,  but  it  has  now  all  gone  down 
•gain.  She  has  been  carefully  watched,  and  I 
feel  confldent  that  she  has  made  no  attempt  at 
calving.  I  have  no  doubt  the  calf  is  alive,  but  how 
long  either  cow  or  calf  will  live  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, remains  to  be  seen. 

I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  have  been  a 
farmer  on  my  own  hook  for  thirty-five  years,  but 
I  never  saw,  or  heard,  or  read  of  such  a  case  as 
this.    Can  you  or  any  authority  which  you  can 


consult  with  in  Boston  inform  me  of  any  such 
cases  or  the  proper  remedy  for  a  case  of  this  kind. 

I  should  state  here  that  the  mother  of  this  cow 
died  two  months  since  with  ulceration  of  the  womb ; 
this  organ  had  eight  ulcers  four  inches  in  diameur 
and  four  inches  thick,  making  the  organ  sitcteen 
inches  long,  eight  Inches  wide  and  four  inches 
thick.  T.  L.  Hart. 

Wett  Cornwall,  Cofi9i.,1870. 

Remaexs.— We  have  never  witnessed  such  a 
case  as  is  described  above,  nor  heard  of  one  like 
it  before,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  no  meal 
had  been  fed  to  the  heifer,  she  would  have  done 
well  enough.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
the  cancerous  affection  of  the  mother  may  have 
descended  to  the  offspring. 

If  any  of  our  stock-raisers  have  knowledge  in 
the  matter  they  will  confer  a  favor  pj  communi- 
cating it  to  the  Farmer. 

OHIOXENS  CAM'T  HATCH. 

I  have  the  full  bred  Leghorn  fowls,  have  set  four 
hens,  but  when  their  time  is  up  they  can't  hatch 
cbem  out,  for  the  skin  of  the  egg  is  so  very  thick 
the  chick  cannot  break  it.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  what  the  difflcuUy  is  ? 

West  Medwaiyt  Mosm  ,  1870.     Joseph  Barber. 

Rex  ARXS.--We  do  not  think  we  con.  Evidently 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere  in  the  pro- 
cess of  incubation.  Fowls  that  **6t|Bal  thehr  nests" 
usually  have  "good  luck"  in  hatching,  if  not  in- 
terfered with,  and  such  ne^ts  are  often  on  the 
ground.  Possibly  there  was  not  sufficient  mois- 
ture in  your  nests  to  effect  the  proper  decomposi- 
tion of  the  "skin"  of  the  egg,  and  we  would  sug- 
gest the  experiment  of  a  nest  on  good  clean  soil 
I  with  a  slight  covering  of  fine  bay,  straw,  feathers, 
&c.  Many  fowls,  yon  know,  *'feather  their  own 
nests."  Some  of  our  poultry  conveniences  and 
arrangements  are  too  artificial.  We  consult  our 
own  tastes  instead  of  those  of  the  biddies.  Their 
instincts  and  habits  are  not  enough  studied  or 
consulted.  Our  improvements  on  nature  are  some- 
times carried  too  far. 

Possibly,  too,  the  hen  might  have  been  unwell, 
either  from  disease  or  the  effects  of  lice,  and 
lacked  the  ordinary  degree  of  animal  heat,  or  re- 
mained off  her  nest  too  long. 


"METHOD  OP  OETTINO  HAT." 

All  farmers  are  concerned  in  this  subject,  and 
are  certainly  under  obligations  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  give  their  experience  and  advice. 
Statements,  however,  should  be  explicit,  lest  they 
should  mislead  others. 

The  article  in  your  paper  from  Franklin,  Mass., 
of  June  4,  is  quite  too  vague  in  some  respects.  It 
tends  to  results  so  unlike  the  common  experience 
of  farmers  in  Essex  county,  that  we  need  to  know 
a  good  deal  that  "John"  does  not  tell  us.  Thus, 
must  not  the  grass  be  dead  ripe,  to  be  fit  to  go  in  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  consequently  hard  and 
woody  T  Other  writers  go  strongly  for  cutting 
earlier  than  formerly.  Now,  if  cut  before  fully 
ripe,  can  it  be  safely  put  in  the  day  after  cutting  ? 
Again,  if  the  farmer  has  a  hay-makiog  crew  of  % 
workmen,  who  mow  only  in  the  afternoon,  how 
are  they  to  be  employed  in  the  forenoon?  Or 
how  can  the  same  men  mow  only  in  the  afternoon, 
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when  the  hay  cat  on  the  previons  day  is  to  be  pnt 
in  during  the  afternoon  ?  And  again,  if  the  grass 
is  so  ripe  as  to  go  in  the  second  day,  mast  it  not 
also  be  a  case  where  there  is  bat  very  little  of  it, 
as  nothing  is  said  about  spreading  noardaj  simply 
directions  for  turning,  an  operation  which  in  heavy 
grass,  might  be  done  without  exposing  much  of 
the  crop  to  the  son  at  all. 

The  saving  of  labor  is  certainly  a  thing  much  to 
be  desired ;  bat  this  mowing  and  getting  in  at  the 
same  thne,  viz.,  both  In  the  afternoon,  with  noth- 
ing to  do  in  the  forenoon,  is  what  some  of  as  can- 
not anderstand. 

The  evidence  offered  by  the  writer  to  show  that 
hay  so  made  is  good,  also  needs  a  little  examina- 
tion. *<One  man  who  has  practiced  it  several 
years  has  his  stock  look  well."  He  may  or  he 
inay  not  give  other  and  better  keeping,  as  of  roots 
and  meal.  We  need  to  be  informed  on  points  like 
ttiese;  for  if  English  hay  can  be  cured  generally 
by  this  short  process  without  coming  oat  smoky, 
nay,  without  danger  of  apmUaneaui  combustion,  it 
is  sometbing  not  agreeing  with  our  experience  in 
Essex  county.  * 

That  grass  is  oftentimes  allowed  to  get  too  ripe 
is  common  -,  but  to  avoid  this,  the  only  alternative 
is  to  cut  early ;  and  this  again  conflicts  with  the 
short  process  recommended  by  your  correspon- 
dent "John."  But  should  this  fall  under  his  eye, 
I  hope  he  will  enlighten  us,  for  all  are  concerned 
in  it  who  have  hay  to  make.  iNauiaER. 

County  of  Essex,  Mass.,  June  A,  1870. 


DUBTT  BAT. 

HaTing  had  for  two  or  three  years  an  experience 
similar  to  tbat  detailed  by  O.  B.  H.  In  Weekly 
Fabmer  of  May  21, 1  will  give  the  course  I  have 
pursued  to  avoid  the  difflcnity.  First,  I  put  a  coat 
of  plastering,  about  one  inch  thick,  on  the  fljor, 
to  keep  the  dampness  fh>m  rising  fVom  the  cellar ; 
then  set  some  2x6  inch  joist  ap  edgewise  on  the 
plasterirg  and  covered  wiih  loose  boards;  then 
nailed  some  strips  of  boards  two  inches  wide  to 
the  studding  on  the  sides  of  the  bam,— thus  net- 
ting a  six-inch  space  between  ^he  floors  and  foar 
inches  at  the  sides.  Now,  by  cutting  my  hay 
while  in  bloom  and  making  it  as  described  by  Asa 
O.  Sheldon  in  Monthly  Farmbb,  for  1867,  page 
417,  and  raking  with  any  but  an  iron  tooth  rake, 
my  liay  is  entirely  free  from  dust  or  smoke. 

liforth  Providence,  R.  I,  June  2, 1870.       o.  B. 

Remarks.— As  many  who  may  see  this  article 
may  not  remember  Mr.  Sheldon's  process,  nor  be 
able  to  refer  to  what  he  said,  we  may  remark,  that 
his  rule,  stated  in  brief,  is  to  cat  herdsgrass  and 
redtop  when  In  fhll  blossom,  and  then  give  it  the 
best  attention  and  a  drying  son  for  two  days. 


THE  IRIBK  AND  FARlCiya. 

I  have  taken  the  Farmer  for  some  time  and 
find  much,  especially  in  the  inquiries  and  replies, 
which  are  of  great  advantage  to  me.  In  the  Par- 
mer and  in  otber  papers  that  I  read  I  see  it  stated 
tbat  many  of  me  old  tanners  are  selling  out  to  Irish- 
men, and  the  question  is  sometimes  asked  why  it  is 
so.  I  have  worked  out  with  farmers  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  give  some  reasons  for  it.  In  the  old 
country  agriculture,  or  at  least  land  owning,  is 
considered  dcbirable  and  honorable,  though  but 
few  laboring  men  can  ever  hope  to  buy  and  pay 
for  land.  There  we  had  to  support  kings,  queens, 
lords,  dukc9,  earls,  &c.  For  one,  though  I  did 
not  believe  in  mure  thah  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and 
one  baptism,  I  could  not  help  myself.  But  in  this 
country  as  wo  earn  the  means,  our  first  wish  Is  to 
own  laud,  and  as  boon  as  we  can  wo  buy  a  farm. 

But  here,  as  the  Yankee  boys  grow  up  they  want 


to  get  into  a  store,  shop,  factory,  office,  and  dislike 
to  work  on  the  farm.  They  will  not  handle  a 
spade  or  dnngfork,  because  an  Irishman  does; 
and  the  Tanlsee  girls  will  not  put  their  hands  in 
a  washtub  because  Irish  girls  do.  Thus  both  of 
tbem  leave  their  parents  in  their  old  age,  and  get 
into  some  other  business.  I  will  not  ^1  them 
lasy,  perhaps  they  go  where  they  have  to  work 
harder  than  at  home.  But  go  they  do,  and  the 
old  people  finding  themselves  deserted  by  their  chfl- 
dren,  and  not  able  to  carry  on  the  farm  themselves, 
are  obliged  to  offer  their  places  for  sale,  and  if 
none  but  the  Irish  are  willing  or  able  to  bay, 
what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  they  do 
but  sell  to  Irishmen  ?  Farming  mast  not  stop. 
AH  the  wise  presidents,  governors,  legislators,  AuL 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  bom  emperors,  and 
lords  and  all  such  like  of  the  old  country,  must  be 
fed,  and  if  somebody  did  not  raise  the  food  they 
would  have  to  do  it  themselves,  aad  thus  come  on 
a  par  with  other  poor  folks.  This  would  be  a  sad 
affdir,  and  therefore  the  Irish  buy  the  £ums  and 
carry  them  on. 

My  wife  has  looked  over  what  I  have  written, 
and  thinks  tbere  is  some  truth  in  it,  but  says  it 
ought  to  be  written  in  a  more  polite  manner. 
From  Michael  MoNbbwbt. 

Beehet,  Mau,,  June,  1870. 

Remarks.— We  agree  with  Mrs.  McNemey  that 
there  is  "some  truth"  in  this  letter,— we  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  ought  to  be  pondered  by 
all,— but  we  do  not  see  that  it  needs  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  more  polite  manner.  Two  things 
should  be  remembered.  The  country  cannot  pros- 
per without  farming;  but  farming  may  floorish 
without  Yankee  boys  or  girls.  For  agrlcultore, 
there  is  no  sabstitute ;  but  for  the  Yankee  himself 
there  are  substitutes.  The  old  fkrms  may  change 
owners,  but  they  will  still  have  occupants. 


FOOT  DISEASE  IIT  CATTLE. 

I  have  a  cow  that  was  taken  lame  in  one  fore 
foot  about  the  25th  of  April.  I  examined  it  very 
thoroughly  and  could  fiad  nothing,  only  it  was 
swollen  about  the  hoof  and  between  the  claws.  I 
washed  out  the  claws  and  foot  with  soapsuds  sad 
put  on  resin  and  grease,  and  let  her  run  in  the  pas- 
ture where  it  was  dry.  In  abont  a  week  after,  it 
began  to  look  mangy  and  crack  just  above  the 
hoof,  between  the  claws.  Kot  knowing  what  bet- 
ter to  do,  I  made  a  flax  seed  ponltice  and  kept  it 
on  two  days  and  then  bathed  it  in  wormwood,  but 
as  it  grew  worse  I  pnt  on  tar.  The  foot  is  still 
very  much  inflamed,  with  a  deep  spongy  sore,  that 
discharges  but  little.  The  cow  had  good  care  the 
last  winter,  and  was  fleshy  when  taken  ill.  I  have 
also  one  two-vear  old  heifer  similarly  affbcted,  bat 
only  in  the  hind  foot;  and  also  tbree  yearlings 
and  a  four-year  old  ox  that  has  not  been  worked. 
They  are  all  in  good  condition  and  are  very  nice 
animals,  being  grade  Dorhams.  The  oow  was 
wintered  separate  fh)m  the  yearlings  and  has  not 
been  with  tbem.  It  appears  that  the  disease  origi- 
nated in  my  herd,  as  tbere  are  no  other  cattle 
about  here  affected  the  same  manner.  Some  of 
my  cattle  had  a  little  meal  and  a  few  roots,  but 
most  of  them  nothing  but^good  hay  daring  the  past 
winter.  This  spring  after  the  ftost  came  out  of 
the  ground  in  my  bam  yards,  my  cattle  were  kept 
in  the  bam,  except  when  turned  out  for  water 
twice  a  day. 

I  have  seen  cattle  that  had  what  was  termed  tbe 
Fouls,  but  think  it  different  from  tbe  disorder 
above  described.  My  pastures  are  not  swampy, 
but  dry,  with  a  stream  of  living  water  moning 
through  them. 
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And  now,  Mesan.  Editors,  can  yon  or  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Fabmer  give  me  Information  as 
to  what  ails  my  stock,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
care  the  disease  ?  d.  k.  w. 

Rockingham^  Vt.,  June  7, 1870. 

Remarks  ~A  disease  known  as  the  Foot  and 
Month  Disorder  has  been  quite  prevalent  and  fatal 
in  Tarions  parts  of  England  for  a  year  past.  It  is 
described  by  some  as  attacking  the  hoof  first  which 
gets  sore,  is  licked  by  the  animal,  and  thns  the 
disease  Is  communicated  to  the  month.  Others 
think  the  disease  commences  at  the  month,  teats 
and  foot  at  the  same  time.  This  dangerous  disease 
is  highly  contagions.  But  fh)m  the  account  given 
of  it,  we  think  it  is  quite  different  from  that  de- 
scribed by  our  coirespondent. 

Mr.  Allen  recognizes  two  difTerent  forms  of  the 
Fools  in  cattle,  which  he  calls  the  Soft  and  the 
Eomy.  Dr.  Dadd  says  the  disease  is  analogous 
to  foot  rot  in  sheep,  and  is  caused  by  a  stoppage 
of  the  natural  evacuations  usually  thrown  oiT  from 
the  system  through  the  vessels  or  outlets  that  ex- 
ist between  the  cleft.  The  object  of  treatment  is 
to  restore  the  lost  function.  The  part  should  be 
cleansed,  relaxed,  and  warmed  first  by  water  and 
soap,  then  by  a  poultice,  of  half  a  pound  of  marsh 
mellows,  bruised ;  a  handful  of  powdered  charcoal ; 
a  few  ounces  of  powdered  lobelia,  and  a  teacupfhl 
of  meal,  with  boiling  water  sufficient  to  soften  the 
mass ;  or  equal  parts  of  powdered  lobelia,  slippeiy 
elm,  and  pond  lily,  bruised.  Mix  with  boiling 
water  and  put  in  a  bag  and  secure  it  above  the  fet- 
lock. Oive  the  animal  a  dose  of  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphur,  one  ounce  powdered  sassaftas  bark,  and 
two  ounces  of  any  part  of  the  burdock  plant, 
steeped  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  strain  and  cool. 
Whenever  any  ftingns  excrescence  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, apply  powdered  bloodroot  or  bnmt 
alum.  If  there  is  a  fetid  smell  wash  with  a  table- 
spoonftil  of  salt,  and  a  wine-glass  of  vinegar,  in  a 
quart  of  water. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  a  similar  disease  by 
a  farmer  who  says  that  out  of  a  dairy  of  thirty 
cows,  one-half  are  affected,  Prof.  Law  says,  in  the 
New  York  Tribtme,  that  the  disease  is  Dry  Oan- 
ffrtne,  and  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  Ergot  in  the 
grasses  and  grains  of  last  year.  He  says  the  feed 
must  be  changed,  and  sound  hay,  steamed  straw, 
bran,  shorts,  roots,  &c.,  used.  He  recommends 
poultices  of  bran  or  oil  meal,  and  if  there  is  any 
nnpleasant  smell  add  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 
To  each  sick  animal  one  ounce  of  powdered  gen- 
tian should  be  given  internally,  each  day. 

Will  the  readers  of  the  Fabubb  give  our  corres- 
pondent the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience with  the  disease  which  affects  his  stock. 


7ATTENIN0  TT7BXBT8. 

It  is  very  easy  to  fatten  turkeys  where  there  is 
plenty  of  com,  but  it  often  costs  nearly  as  much 
as  they  are  worth,  where  corn  Is  scarce  and  high ; 
and  i^eople  are  apt  to  think  so  much  of  their  com 
and  feed  so  sparingly,  their  turkeys  are  just  about 
as  fat  after  they  suppose  they  have  got  them  ready 


for  market  as  they  were  when  they  begun.  I  will 
give  the  best  and  cheapest  mode,  in  my  opinion, 
from  mv  own  experience;  and  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  any  better  and  any  cheaper  way,  I 
would  like  to  have  them  publish  it  in  this  paper, 
for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  many  others  who 
would  like  to  know. 

When  1  commence  to  feed  my  turkeys  in  the 
fkll,  about  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  killing 
them,  I  begin  to  feed  them  potatoes  boiled  and 
warm,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  After  I  have  fed 
them  a  few  days,  I  begin  to  put  in  a  little  corn 
meal,  and  mix  well  together, — a  little  at  first,  and 
increasing  In  quantity  as  the  turkeys  grow  fittter, 
always  giving  it  to  them  warm,  until  they  have  ail 
that  they  want  to  eat.  I  feed  them  in  this  way 
until  they  are  fat. 

The  time  that  it  will  take  to  fatten  them  will 
vary  according  to  the  condition  they  are  in  when 
I  begin,  their  age,  &c.  Early  turkeys  will  fatten 
much  easier  and  quicker  than  late  ones,  and  will 
look  better  when  dressed. 

I  think  the  value  of  potatoes  and  their  fattening 
properties  are  not  generally  understood  as  they 
should  be,  either  for  poultry  or  pigs.  I  feed  them 
to  hens,  turkeys  and  pigs  with  good  success.  I 
do  not  like  the  way  of  reedicg  potatoes  raw  or  of 
boiling  enough  to  last  a  week,  and  feed  them  cold 
as  many  people  do,  and  then  say  that  potatoes  are 
flood  for  nothing  to  feed.  By  taking  a  little  pains 
I  can  get  turkeys  as  fat  by  feeding  in  this  way,  as 
with  com,  and  much  cheaper.  Ir  I  have  a  large 
flock,  and  not  a  very  good  chance  for  them  to  glean 
harvested  grain  fields,  I  feed  a  few  potatoes  to 
them  during  the  fall.  A  small  flock  will  usually 
get  their  living  in  the  fields  till  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, after  which  they  should  be  well  fed. 

A  Fabmbb's  Wifb. 

Hgde  Park,  Vt.,  Jtme  8, 1870. 

WINTEBINQ  BEES. 

As  you  wish  the  experience  of  bee-keepers  on 
wintering  bees,  I  would  say  that  for  wintering  on 
summer  stands,  the  following  is  a  cheap  and  safe 
way.  Make  a  box  without  top  or  bottom,  set  it 
on  over  the  hive,  having  a  space  of  three  or  four 
inches  around  the  hive,  and  about  six  inches 
higher  than  the  hive  after  the  cap  is  removed. 
Then  fill  in  around  with  shavings  or  cheap  hay, 
leaving  a  passage  to  correspond  with  the  entrance 
into  the  hives,  and  lay  a  board  over  the  top  to 
keep  out  snow,  rain  and  mice.  Keep  them  shaded 
after  the  first  of  December,  except  about  twice  a 
month,  when  the  temperature  is  47^  or  higher,  so 
that  it  will  be  safe  for  the  bees  to  fly.  My  bees, 
wintered  in  this  way,  consumed  but  very  little 
honey,  and  came  out  ki  fine  condition,  and  swarmed 
as  early  as  the  26(h  of  May  to  the  4th  of  Jane. 

For  wintering  a  large  number  of  hives  a  build- 
ing like  the  following  would  be  better:  build  a 
house  eleven  by  twelve  feet,  and  six  feet  six  inches 
between  floors,  make  the  walls  with  ten  inch  space 
filled  in  with  sawdust,  clap  boarded  outside,  and 
sealed  inside.  Have  a  doable  door  in  one  end, 
with  shutter  and  window  in  the  other.  The  upper 
and  lower  floor  to  be  covered  with  sawdust.  Both 
upper  and  lower  floor  to  be  ventilated  by  a  six 
inch  stove  pipe.  The  cap  should  be  slightly  raised, 
and  the  room  kept  dark  and  still.       A.  Qbebx. 

Ametbwy,  Hatt.,  Jtme  6, 1870. 

PBUIT  AND  OTHEB  CBOPS  IK  HICHIOAK. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  firnit  growing  sections 
of  the  United  States.  For  miles  and  miles  it  is  a 
wildemess  of  fruit  trees  and  vines  and  beds.  The 
prospects  are  of  a  medium  crop,  bat  no  surplus 
to  be  wasted,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  The  peach 
growers  are  making  a  vigorous  flght  with  the  cur- 
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CQlio.  Millions  of  tbe  little  pests  are  taken  each 
day.  lam  surprised  at  the  amount  of  care  and 
labor  snccessfal  firoit  growers  consider  it  necessary 
to  give  to  their  orchards.  Five  acres  of  frait  is  as 
mnch  as  one  man  can  attend  to  properly,  and  he 
will  find  work  to  do  thirty  weeks  in  a  year  and 
six  days  in  a  week,  certainly.  Bat  if  properly  at- 
tended to,  the  returns  are  large ;  and  if  neglected, 
no  returns ;  as  inferior  flrnit  here  will  scarcely  pay 
for  picking,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  first 
class  offered  at  fair  rates. 

The  wheat  that  was  not  winter  killed  is  looking 
well ;  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  with  certainty 
what  it  will  be.  The  farmers  are  oeginning  to 
look  anxiously  for  rain.  Wheat  is  $1.20  per 
bushel.  Flour  97.00  per  barrel,  and  potatoes  have 
jumped  the  last  week  from  thirty  up  to  forty  cents 
a  bushel;  the  potato  bug  having  attacked  the 
new  crop  in  great  numbers  and  with  evident  dis- 
position to  make  a  clean  sweep.  They  make  no 
distinction  and  show  no  preference,— Early  Rose 
or  old  varieties,  it  is  all  tne  same  to  them. 

L.  E.  BiCXMELL. 

BetUon  Harbor,  Mieh^,  May  30, 1870. 


WHO  SHOULD  TAKB  AN  AORICCLTUllAL  PAFBS. 

Not  the  farmer  alone,  though  to  him  it  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  essentials  of  lifo ;  a  wise  coun- 
sellor, a  friend  in  need,  a  safe  and  healthful  fire- 
side companion.  But  it  should  have  a  wider  range 
of  usefulness.  Every  one  who  owns  a  garden, 
even  if  it  be  but  a  **window  garden,"  has  an  in- 
terest in  its  teachings,  and  would  derive  pleasure 
and  profit  from  them.  A  good  and  high-toned 
agricultural  Journal  exerts  a  pare  and  ennobling 
infiuence  wherever  it  goes;  and  it  should  cany 
that  inflaence  into  cities  and  villages,  as  well  as 
among  the  farming  community.  To  those  who 
have  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  rich 
fields,  the  gay  meadows,  and  .the  dark  forests, 
from  one  year  to  another,  it  would  bring  a  breath 
of  pure  country  air,  as  refreshing  as  the  cool 
breeze  of  heaven  in  a  crowded  overheated  hall. 
To  manv  it  would  be  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the 
past ;  of  the  happy  childhood  spent  in  some  far  off 
country  home,  and  now  remembered  as  the  bright- 
est portion  of  a  busy  lift.  It  would  lighten  the 
weary  hours  of  the  invalid,  while  the  convalescent 
would  find  its  Domestic  Receipts  and  Market  Re- 
ports especially  interesting. 

If  half  the  money  that  is  wasted  upon  story 
papers  were  turned  into  this  purer  channel,  what 
a  renovation  in  morals  there  would  be  throughout 
the  land ;  how  much  less  of  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation, of  vice  and  sorrow ;  how  much  more  of 
peace  and  temperance,  of  health  and  happiness. 

Marlboro',  Mass.,  June,  1870.  Mattie. 


OABBAGB  W0BM8. 

About  a  year  ago  I  wrote  you  in  reference  to  a 
cabbage  worm  which  had  destroyed  the  cabbages 
in  this  section. 

The  inquiry  in  Mr.  Scudder's  note  on  ''Cabbage 
Worms,"  (Monthly  Fakmeb,  1869,  page  362,)  as  to 
"whether  I  know  or  only  thought  the  butterfiy  to 
be  the  parent  of  the  worm,"  led  me  to  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  them  during  the  past  year. 
I  was  well  satisfied  then  that  the  worm  was  the 
offspring  of  the  buttetfly ;  but  to  be  more  certain, 
I  confined  a  butterfiy  In  a  box  with  some  cabbage 
leaves.  She  laid  her  eggs,  and  In  a  snort  time  tbe 
worms  made  their  appearance.  The  cabbages  in 
this  section  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  worms 
last  year,— nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  stumps. 
The  turnips  were  also  badly  damaged,  apparently 
by  the  same  species  of  worms.  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish any  dlfi^rence  between  the  butterflies  on 
the  turnips  and  those  on  the  cabbages.   The  but- 


terflies commenced  to  lay  their  effgs  about  the 
first  of  June,  and  continued  until  the  last  of  Au- 
gust. 

Last  Auimst  I  confined  several  cabbage  worms 
under  a  glass,  with  plenty  of  air  and  cabbsfe 
leaves.  In  about  a  week  they  fastened  themselTss 
to  the  top  of  the  glass  and  gradually  turned  into  a 
chrysalis  state,  where  they  remained  until  about 
the  first  of  May.  when  they  burst  the  shell  and  re- 
vealed a  yellowish  white  batterfly  with  black  spots 
on  the  wings.  The  under  edge  of  the  clapboards 
of  a  building,  standing  near  my  cabbage  patch, 
was  completely  covered  last  fall  with  the  worms 
in  a  chrysalis  state.  We  have  not  as  yet  discoT- 
ered  an  v  thing  that  will  destroy  the  worms  and  not 
injure  the  cabbage,  except  picking  them  off  by 
hand,  which  is  not  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Scudder,  in  the  note  above  referred  to,  says, 
'Hho  butterflies  are  of  feeble  flight,  and  easily  tak- 
en in  a  scoop  net,"  and  recommends  that  as  tbe 
"easiest  way  to  destroy  them."  In  this,  Mr.  Scud- 
der  is  very  much  mistaken,  as  our  bntterfles  are 
quite  active,  and  it  would  be  a  difllcuU  job  to 
catch  them  in  a  scoop  net. 

On  account  of  the  ravages  of  these  worms,  very 
few  cabbages  will  be  set  out  here  this  season.  If 
any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  know  of  a  reme- 
dy to  destroy  the  worms,  they  will  confer  a  great 
favor  on  the  lovers  6f  sour  cront  in  this  vicinity, 
by  sending  it  to  us  through  the  columns  of  tbe 
Nbw  ii^NOLAMD  Farmer.  H.  L.  Sowlzs. 

Alburgh,  Vt.,  May  30, 1870. 


bight  bbstobbd  bt  salts  and  oidbb. 

Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  Mrs.  David 
Batchelder  of  North  Reading,  Mass.,  now  80 
years  old,  gradually  lost  her  sight,  and  flaaUy 
became  blind.  About  a  year  ago,  being  sonewbat 
out  of  health,  she  was  advised  to  take  Epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  cider  to  cleanse  her  blood.  Sbe 
had  about  a  tablespoonfui  of  salts  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  old  hard  cider,  and  took  a  wine  glass  M 
each  morning.  She  took  it  in  this  manner  about 
three  weeks,  then  left  off  two  weeks,  and  then  be- 
gan again,  continuing  about  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  leaving  off  again  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
until  she  had  taken  half  a  pound  of  salts.  About 
this  time  she  began  to  discern  bright  colors,  which 
encouraged  her  to  continue  the  salts  and  cider  at 
intervals  to  the  present  time.  She  continaes  to 
Improve  in  sight  and  general  health,  but  cannot  u 
yet  see  quite  as  well  as  formerly.  Knowing  that 
others  have  been  afillcted  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Mrs.  B.,  and  the  remedy  being  so  simple,  I  send 
you  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  communi^. 

Reading,  May  23, 1870.  a.  0. 

XU8TT  AND  ZMPB&FBOTLT  0X7&BD  HAT. 

We  read  tbe  liOanction  to  provoke  one  another 
to  good  works,  and  I  was  almost  thus  aiiected  by 
reading  an  article  in  a  late  Farmer  from  one  who 
wished  to  know  what  caused  his  hay  to  be  smoky. 
I  never  have  any  trouble  with  smoky  hay  whea 
rightly  cured  and  housed.  But  I  am  one  of  those 
old  fogy  farmers  who  have  but  little  fiaith  in  boasisff 
hay  half  made.  This  putting  in  the  bam  heary 
burdens  of  clover  hay  the  day  it  is  cut  is  some- 
thing I  can  never  do  without  having  smoky  hay. 
That  we  may  dry  hay  too  much  I  am  fnllr  sadi- 
fied,  but  believe  that  where  one  fimner  dries  too 
much,  ten  dry  too  little.  I  see  it  stated  by  some 
writers  that  it  is  best  to  house  heavy  clover  hay 
after  Just  a  little  wilted  and  pack  it  down  solid  la 
the  mow.  For  one  I  believe  that  if  I  should  fill 
my  bam  thus,  I  should  have  the  next  spring  i 
good  supply  of  manure  without  putting  the  stock 
to  the  trouble  of  chewing  the  hay. 

Bedford,  N.  H.,Jmef  WO.   T.  6.  HoLBSOOi. 
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ATBSHIBX  COW. 


On  copying  tbe  kbove  Hhutntioit  of  a  mod- 
em AjTshire  cow,  from  Mr.  AIIcd's  book  on 
American  Cattle,  ire  do  not  propose  to  gire  a 
detailed  historj  of  thia  well  known  bi«ed  of 
cattle.  Mr.  Rankio,  bd  English  breeder, 
claima  that  tbe  Ajnbirei  unite,  perhapi,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  an;  other  breed,  the  aup- 
poied  JDcompatible  prapertiet  of  jieldiug  a 
great  deal  of  both  milk  and  beef. 

Mr.  Alton,  another  EogUfh  aathoTit7  gives 
the  following  deacriptioii  of  the  Af  nhiie  cattle. 

"Head  small,  but  rather  longand  narrow  at 
the  muzzle ;  the  ^e  email,  but  gmart  and  lively ; 
the  Aomcnnall,  clear,  crooked,  and  their  roots 
at  CODiidenible  distance  from  each  other ;  neck 
long  and  slender,  tapering  towards  the  bead, 
wi^  no  loose  skin  below ;  skouldert  thin ;  fore- 
quartert  light ;  Mnd-quartera  large ;  back 
itraight,  broad  behind,  the  joints  rather  loose 
and  open ;  careot*  deep,  and  pdvi*  capacions, 
and  wide  over  tbe  hips,  with  round  flesh;  but- 
toekt.  Tail  long  and  small ;  legt  smalt  and 
short,  with  &najoinU ;  udder  capacious,  broad 
and  square,  stretching  forward,  and  neither 
flesbj,  low  hong,  nor  loose ;  the  milk  eeiiu 
large  and  prominent ;  ttatt  short,  all  pointing 
outwarda,  and  at  coDrnderable  distance  from 
each  other;  $kin  thin  and  loose;  hair  soft 
'  and  wooUj.  The  head,  bonet,  honu,  and  all 
parts  of  leatl  value,  small ;  and  the  general 
Jijfure  compact  and  well  proportioned." 


FBOBPBCTB  OF  THB  OBOPB. 

In  a  ride   of  about   sixty   miles   bj  horse 
power  through  a  portion  of  Middlesex  aod 
Essex  counties,  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
notice  the  condition  of  the  crops,  and  of  cod-    ■ 
verging  with  many  farmers  in  relation  to  tbem. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  the 
grass  crop  more  promising  in  the  S'  cond  week 
in  June  than  it  is  now,  June  9.  The  dovtr 
is  exceedingly  luxuriant,  and  some  portion  i.f 
it  so  stout  as  to  be  beaten  down  by  ihe  gentle 
rain  of  tbe  sixth  instant.  This  will  require 
cutdng  at  once,  though  not  more  than  a  fourth 
of  it  is  in  bloom. 

Tbe  cereal  grain*  and  Indian  com  look 
finely.  They  came  quick  and  well  and  are 
very  promising. 

All  tbe  early  garden  stuff  seems  to  have 
come  well.  Some  peas  were  in  bloom ;  pota- 
toes, beans  and  die  garden  vegetables  guner- 
ally  were  looking  finely. 

There  is  promise  of  an  abundant  apple 
crop.  Tboirgfa  milliona  of  tbe  young  fruit 
have  fallen,  other  millions  remain ;  enough  to 
afford  a  crop  beyond  anything  we  have  had 
for  several  years,  if  no  attack  by  blight  or  in- 
sects is  made  upon  them  bereafter. 

In  some  localities  the  canker  worm  has  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  foliage,  and  in  others  only 
partially  so;  but  the  injury  is  not  general  in 
any  locality. 
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Fean,  cheniea  and  peaches  looked  well 
wherever  we  notic^  their  trees. 

It  is  earlj,  we  are  aware,  for  diy  and 
scanty  pasturage;  but  it  is  rarely  the  case, 
even  in  **leafy  June,''  to  find  them  so  densely 
clothed  with  luxuriant  grasses,  and  gemmed 
with  white  clover  blossoms. 

The  stock  on  every  farm  visited  was  in  fine 
condition.  It  came  through  the  winter  well, 
and  passing  into  such  excellent  pasturage  is 
presenting  a  remarkably  good  appearance. 
The  finest  we  saw,  in  any  considerable  num- 
ber, was  at  the  State  Alms  House,  at  Tewks- 
bury,  under  the  care  of  the  Superintendent, 
Capt.  Thoscas  J.  MjiRSH.  When  he  entered 
upon  his  daties  there,  twelve  years  ago,  he 
found  but  three  cows  on  the  farm,  although 
the  milk  bills  were  annually  some  two  to  three 
thousand  dollars  I  It  was  several  years  before 
he  could  induce  the  inspectors  to  allow  him  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  cows.  They  urged 
that  all  the  hay  and  grain  they  consumed  must 
be  purchased,  and  that  therefore,  the  milk 
would  cost  more  than  to  buy  it  as  they  had 
done*  It  was  true  that  the  farm— of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  acres— did  not  produce  enough 
to  furnish  the  hay  and  grain  required  to  keep 
:diese  cows  and  the  two  or  three  horses  whose 
.services  were  needed  in  the  business  of  the 
institution. 

« 

STow,  Capt.  Marsh  has  upon  the  farm  sixty- 
nine  head  of  neat  cattle,  or  had  at  the  dose 
of  winter^  some  of  the  young  stock  being 
away  at  pasture.  Most  of  these  he  has  raised 
on  tbe  farm,  and  now  cuts  a  large  portion  of  the 
hay  from  it,  upon  which  the  stock  has  been 
fed.  Among  the  stock  are  six  working  oxen, 
each  animal  of  about  eight  feet  girth.  These 
were  purchased,  bat  he  has  two  pairs  of  ex- 
ceedingly promising  steers  coming  on.  At 
milking  time  we  saw  twenty-four  cows  in  the 
leanto,  as  fine-looking  as  we  ever  saw,  and 
whose  products  were  all  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected of  any  cows.  They  were  scrupulously 
clean  and  docile,  and  of  mixed  breeds  gen- 
erally. There  were  four  bulls,  one  a  pure 
Short-horn,  judged  to  weigh  2100  pounds,  a 
pair  of  two-year  olds  and  a  yearling.  The 
Short-horn  had  a  strong  and  easy-fitting  har^ 
ness  and  was  worked  daily,  alone  or  before  a 
pair  of  oxen.  The  younger  ones  were  also  mod- 
erately worked,  headed  by  the  pure  Jersey 
yearling.    By  this  usage  they  were  all  gentle 


and  good-tempered,  and  were  found  profitable 
workers  in  the  field.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  stock  is  young  cattle,  but  not  nM*Jni^iftg 
calves,* — several  of  whidi  were  in  the  stalls. 
In  addition  to  the  oxen,  two  or  three  hones 
are  required  for  the  farm,  and  as  many  more 
for  the  different  vehicles  needed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  institution. 

The  hay  for  all  this  stock,  if  we  understood 
statements  made  correctly,  is  now  cut  on  this 
farm,  on  which,  twdve  years  ago,  there  was 
not  hay  enough  raised  to  supply  three  cows. 
Within  a  year  or  two  the  farm  has  been  en- 
larged by  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  but  diese 
acres  have  not  yet  added  mudi  to  the  hay 
crop.  They  are  still  in  a  transition  state,  bnt 
are  rapidly  being  changed  into  beautiful  and 
fertile  fields. 

Passing  through  the  kitchen  we  saw  Hiree 
large  wash  tubs  filled  with  soaking  peas,  and 
as  many  tubs  of  corned  beef  to  make  a  part 
of  the  pea  soup  for  the  next  day^s  dinner. 

When  the  inmates  are  to  enjoy  cabbage  for 
dinner,  it  requires  a  large  ox-cart  fuU  of 
headg,  after  the  outside  leaves  are  taken  oflT,  to 
supply  the  plates  of  those  who  are  not  in  the 
hospital!  Between  four  and  Jive  thauMnd 
bushds  of  potatoes  are  annuaUy  required  for 
the  family.  Five  barrels  of  flour  are  kneaded 
up  at  once  for  baking,  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  codfish  for  a  single  dinner,  and 
other  things  in  proportion  throughout  the 
whole  cuisine  department. 

The  most  perfect  cleanliness  and  order  wen 
apparent  everywhere,  inside  and  out.  The 
drainage  and  sewerage  excellent,  and  gener- 
ally the  ventilation  of  the  buildings ;  but  m 
this  particular  some  changes  are  needed  and 
of  such  a  dutracter  as  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  inmates.  Persons .  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  breathing  pore 
air,  are  quite  apt  to  close  all  doors  and  win- 
dows and  run  the  risk  of  suffocation.  Venti- 
lation, therefore,  should  not  depend  upon 
opening  and  shutting  doon  or  windows.  It 
is  somewhat  doubtful  which  would  kiO  the 
quickest,  impure  air  or  fresh  currents  msbiog 
in  on  certain  portions  of  the  body  when  not  in 
exercise.  We  think  we  should  rather  take 
our  chance  in  the  carbonic  add.  , 

When  the  fact  is  considered  that  the  ftfrn 
improvements  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have 
been  made  at  the  s^e  time  that  a  family  of 
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from  three  to  twelve  hundred  persoju  hare 
been  cared  for,  and  well  cared  for,  it  will  be 
conceded,  we  think,  that  no  better  evidences 
of  agricultaral  skill  have  ever  been  presented 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  that  in  the  man- 
agement of  thin  originally  wretchedly  poor 
farm. 

Twelve  years  ago,  three  cows  could  not  be 
fed  from  it ;  now  seventy  five  head  of  stock 
are  fed  from  the  hay  cnt,  several  thousand 
bnahels  of  roots  harvested,  cabbages  by  thou- 
sands of  heads,  and  potatoes  by  thousands  of 
bushels,  and,  every  day,  forty  pounds  of  the 
most  delicious  butter  are  made. 

It  is  true,  that  Gapt.  Marsh  has  unusual 
iacilitiea  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  labor, 
but  in  the  hands  of  many  persons,  these  would 
only  increase  the  bills  of  cost  to  get  rid  of 
them.  A  large  amount  of  the  labor  comes 
from  persons  who  are  incompetent  to  direct 
themselves,  and  must  be  constantly  guarded 
and  directed  by  others.  And  yet,  this  labor, 
trifling  as  it  is  individually,  is  sufficient  in  the 
aggregate  to  produce  such  excellent  results. 


BBET   BUGAB  IIAXVUFAOTUBII. 

The  expectations  which  were  excited  stveral 
years  since  by  the  purchase  at  Chatsworth,  111.,  of 
some  2400  acres  of  rich  land,^  and  the  establish- 
ment there  of  a  costly  factory,  to  be  operated  by 
experienced  men  from  Germany,  have  not  been 
realized  thus  far.  On  the  contrary  we  have  had 
reports  of  disappointment  and  partial  failure, 
which  have  been  disheartening  to  those  who  had 
hoped  that  this  establishment  would  demonstrate 
not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  profitableness  of 
prodncing  at  least  a  portion  of  the  large  amount 
of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  has  vis- 
ited  Chatsworth,  and  examined  the  premises  of 
the  Company,  thinks  that  that  section  does  not 
possess  all  the  vital  conditions  of  anocess.  The 
soil  is  a  strong  black  clay  loam,  exceedingly  rich 
in  humus  and  the  nitrates,  especially  adapted  to 
com,  oats  and  grass,  but  having  too  great  an  ex- 
cess of  salts,  for  sugar  beet  culture,  until,  by  grain 
growing,  these  have  been  somewhat  reduced.  The 
soil  is  inclined  to  wash  and  run  togethes,  under 
the  action  ^f  water  and  fh>st;  while  '*one  re- 
quirement for  success  in  sugar-beet  culture  is  a 
thoroughly  drained  soil,  that  can  be  worked  at  all 
seasons  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  heavi- 
est rains,  and  which  shall  be  sufficiently  sandy,  so 
that  it  will  not  crust  nor  bake,  but  easily  disinte- 
grate in  cultivation.  Another  necessity  is  plenty 
of  sweet  soft  water,  accessible  to  the  sugar  fac- 
tory for  use  in  both  cleaning  and  steam  power. 
Now  these  particulars,  abtohUefy  etteniicU  Ui  sue- 


cessful  and  profitable  beet  culture  and  sugar  man- 
ufacture, do  not  exist  at  Chatsworth,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  at  great  expense  are  being  gained  by 
artificial  means.  The  experiment  at  this  point  is 
an  exact  parallel  of  one  in  Germany,  where  nearly 
all  the  natural  conditions  were  the  same,  and 
where  the  capital  of  three  successive  companies 
were  sunk  before  it  was  made  a  success;  but 
which  wo  may  say,  for  the  comfort  of  the  stock- 
holders at  Chatsworth,  is  now  one  of  the  best  pay- 
ing companies  in  Germany." 

A  "black-sand"  soil,  like  that  of  the  Rock 
and  Fox  River  bottoms,  of  Alton  and  Villa  Ridge, 
HI.,  also  along  Winnebago  Lake,  at  Fond  Du  Lac 
and  other  points  in  Wisconsin,  is  considered 
more  favorable  than  the  prairies  for  beet  growing. 

Speaking  of  the  last  year's  operations,  in  culti- 
vating beets  at  Chatsworth,  this  writer  says,  their 
lack  of  complete  success  can  in  no  way  be  attri- 
buted to  mismanagement.  The  seven  weeks  of 
uninterrupted  rain  in  May  and  June  washed  off 
or  rotted  away  all  but  100  acres  of  the  beet  plants. 
The  succeedlDg  drought  and  early  fh>st  left  them 
ftom  this  but  800  tuns  of  beets  for  their  toil.  Yet 
with  all  these  disadvantages  beets  were  placed  in 
the  mill  at  a  cost  of  $4.50  the  tun^lO  per  cent, 
lower  than  the«lowest  estimate  for  this  result  by 
the  German  manufacturers.  This  was  c fleeted  in 
part  at  least  by  newly  invented  machinery.  The 
indications  for  the  present  season  are  regarded  as 
favorable.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of 
beets,  160  of  grass,  140  of  wheat,  160  of  rye,  400  of 
oats,  1100  of  com,  &c ,  are  nonr  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  all  looking  well.  The  writer  anticipates 
for  Chatsworth  a  good  measure  of  success  this  sea- 
son, and  believes  it  is  now  in  hands  in  all  de- 
partments competent  to  realize  the  wishes  of  its 
friends,  and  those  of  this  industry  generally,  as  to 
its  success  both  financially  and  otherwise. 


OUBCULIO  TBAF8  07  MICHIGADT. 

The  Horticultural  Editor  of  the  Prdirie  Farmer 
has  visited  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  examined  the 
new  plan  of  destroying  the  curculio,  of  which  we 
gihe  some  account  last  week.  While  he  advises 
cultivators  to  try  the  traps,  he  is  less  sanguine  of 
their  efiiciency  than  are  the  people  of  St.  Joseph. 
During  cold  nights  the  curculios  descend  for  a 
more  comfortable  lodging,  but  when  the  weather 
becomes  warm  enough  to  swell  the  fruit  safflciently 
large  for  their  operations^  he  says  they  do  not  de- 
scend, but  remain  all  night  in  the  tree.  From  this 
time  there  are  not  less  than  thirty  days,  during 
which  they  fly  freely,  and  migrate  from  one  or- 
chard to  another.  Indeed,  fruit  was  found  to  be 
stung  on  trees  that  had  been  most  carefully  trapped, 
and  on  resorting  to  the  old  jarring  process  many 
more  insects  were  caught  on  the  sheets  than  had 
been  under  the  traps.  While,  therefore,  the  new 
process  may  lighten  the  labor  of  jarring,  it  appears 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  an  exterminator. 

Prof.  Riley » of  the  American  Sntomohgiet,  agrees 
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with  the  Tiews  expressed  by  the  Prairi$  Fanner^ 
and  also  shows  by  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
Mrs.  Welr»  published  Jan.  28, 1866,  in  the  Bural 
New  Yorker,  detailing  her  snccess  in  capturing  the 
insects  under  boards  laid  on  the  ground  for  that 
purpose,  that  the  inrentlon  is  not  a  new  one. 


mffW  FUBUOATIOVB. 

Hemorial  of  BeQJamln  P.  Joboflon,  read  before  the 
New  York  6tate  ^srleultaral  Society  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  Feb.  10, 1870,  by  Marsena  S.  Patrick,  Ez- 
Fresldent  of  the  Society. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  general  com- 
plaint of  the  want  of  hearty  co-operation  by  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  with  the  leaders  of  agricultural 
progress.  Books  printed  at  great  public  expense 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  gravitate  to  the  rag-bag 
and  Junk  store.  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  hold 
sessions  in  rural  districts,  but  even  there  they  do 
not  reach  the  rural  people.  State  Societies  hold 
shows  and  fidrs,  but  the  attendance  of  the  'intel- 
ligent yeomanry"  is  secured  by  almost  any  device 
that  will  "draw."  "Great  names"  are  placed  on 
the  agricultural  stump,  but  they  fail  to  Attract  the 
masses.  Why  should  these  eloquent  speakers, 
these  attractive  exhibitions,  these  learned  discus- 
sions, these  elaborate  Transactions  be  so  poorly 
appreciated  ? 

One  reason  for  all  this  is  suggested  to  our  mind 
by  the  perusal  of  this  Memorial,  and  that  Is  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  these  men  and  those 
whom  they  wish  to  reach  and  influence.  Though 
written  in  the  ordinary  eulogistic  style  of  such 
compositions,  this  Memorial  sketch  of  Mr.  John- 
son's life,  presents  the  following  facts.  Until  fif- 
ty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  a  lawyer,  politician 
and  office  holder.  In  the  langusge  of  his  eulogist, 
he  was  "so  generous  in  his  feelings"  that  "it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  never  a  successftil 
financier,  or  mansger  of  his  own  money  matters, 
or  that  he  became  gradually,  and  almost  insensi- 
bly embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  aflkirs,  until  he 
suddenly  fbnnd  himself  wholly  unable  to  meet  his 
engagements."  In  May,  1646,  he  departed  ab- 
ruptly for  Europe,  and  left  his  "financial  unpleas- 
antness" to  the  care  of  his  friends,  by  whom,Sre 
are  informed,  it  was  "satisfactorily  arranged,"  and 
Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  his  native  land,  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  when  the  same  good 
fHends  secured  for  him  the  snug  little  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Once  in  this  office,  he  was  retained  twenty- 
two  years,^thongh  later  in  life  a  "lethargy  was 
stealing  over  him"  that  incapacitated  him  for  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,— because,  and  we  again 
quote  both  the  sentiment  and  the  language  of  the 
Memorial,  "To  have  dropped  him  from  the  rolls 
of  the  Society,  as  its  Secretary,  would  have  been 
to  pronounce  his  sentence  of  death." 

We  can  honor  these  charitable  feelings  fbr  a 
needy  incumbent,  though  we  may  not  approve  of 
the  form  in  which  they  were  expressed  in  this 
case  by  the  managers  of  the  Society.   We  believe 


that  the  State  has  sufltoed  greatly  firom  the  inefl- 
dent  manner  in  which  the  Transactions  of  its  Ag- 
ricultural Society  have  been  edited  for  many  years 
past,  and  that  in  this  way  something  has  been  done 
to  foster  that  indlfibrence  on  the  part  of  Ikrmert 
so  generally  deplored. 

TBAiraAcnoiis  of  the  Vermont  Dalryman'e  Aeeoda- 
tlon,  1869-70,  with  AddreMes  and  Beaaya  OriKioal 
and  Selected.  Pabliihed  by  the  Secretary,  O.  BUee, 
Beq..  Georgia,  Yt.    18T0. 

This  pamphlet  of  120  pages  give  us  the  addresses 
of  Hon.  E.  D.  Mason,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion; of  Hon.  Henry  Lane,  on  the  cnltivation  of 
Beets ;  of  Hon.  X.  A.  Willard,  on  Dairying ;  of 
Dr.  M.  Goldsmith,  on  Experiments  in  Dairying ;  of 
Hon.  T.  G.  Alvord,  on  Salt;  of  Hon.  R.  Goodman, 
on  Grasses ;  of  Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  on  Fermen- 
tation and  Putrefsction ;  of  Prof.  A  N.  Prentiss  on 
Ergot;  of  O.  S.  BUss,  Esq.,  on  Butter  Making; 
together  with  List  of  Officers,  &c.  These  are  val- 
uable papers,  and  will  be  read  with  interrat  and 
profit  by  farmers.  In  his  introductory  remaiks, 
the  Secretary  says,  that  the  afternoon  of  the  sec- 
ond day's  session  "was  devoted  wholly  to  dlscns- 
sions."  And  from  our  experience  with  simUisr 
meetings  we  can  readily  credit  his  subsequent  re- 
mark that  "the  time  was  fully  occupied,  affording 
new  evidence  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  fta- 
tnres  of  such  meetings  is  the  extemporaneous  dis- 
cussions among  the  members  themselves."  Yet 
we  find  no  trace  of  this  "most  valuable  feature"  in 
the  printed  transactions  of  the  society. 

On  the  same  page,  the  Secretary  says :— ^*It  is  a 
source  of  regret  that  no  more  of  the  practical  dai- 
rymen of  the  State  were  in  attendance  upon  the 
meeting." 

But  why  was  there  not  a  more  general  attend- 
ance of  the  practical  dairymen  of  the  State  at  the 
St.  Albans  meeting  ?  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  fsrmers  of  Ver- 
mont are  deeply  interested  in  dairyUig.  They  bay 
liberAlly  and  read  carefully  books  and  papers  that 
relate  to  this  and  other  brandies  of  farming.  They 
are  always  ready  and  glad  of  an  opportnnity  to 
talk  upon  these  subjects.  But  when  a  meeting  is 
called  at  which  men  of  note  and  distinction  ars 
invited  to  disoonrse  upon  these  same  topics,  they 
somehow  seem  indifferent  about  attending,  or  if 
they  are  present  they  take  a  back  seat,  and  act  ft>r 
all  the  world  as  though  the  meeting  belonged  to 
somebody  else,  and  as  though  they  were  not  it 
home  there. 

Thia  is  as  true  of  the  fanners  of  other  Ststes  as 
of  those  of  Vermont.  The  Convention  in  St.  Al- 
bans is  not  the  only  one  that  has  had  cause  to 
complain  of  empty  seats.  But  what  shall  be  done 
to  fill  them  in  the  fhture  ?  is  a  question  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  answer  affirmatively  here ;  though 
we  cannot  refrain  l)rom  suggesting,  negatively, 
that,  whenever  the  extemporaneous  discussions  of 
the  practical  men  present  at  any  of  these  meetings 
prove  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  exercises, 
their  entire  omission  from  the  printed  journal  of 
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pzooeedtegt,  will  not  be  likely  to  flU  tbeee  seats, 
or  to  encoiuage  their  occnpants  to  take  a  more  ac- 
tiTe  part  in  the  proceedings  at  another  meeting. 

Bat  this  does  not  impair  the  Talne  of  the  pa- 
pers which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association,  which  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  daiiymen  In  Ver- 
mont and  elsewhere. 

Pkaob  OuLTiiBB.  By  James  Alexander  Faltco,  Do- 
ver, Del.  lilastnted.  New  York :  O.  Jadd  «  Go. 
Boeton:  A.  WilUamafcOo.  Io70.  ISO  pages.  Price 
•l.fO. 

This  book  gives  directions  for  raising  trees,  plant- 
ing and  caltivating  orchards,  gathering  and  mar- 
keting finit,  with  suggestions  on  varieties,  &c. 
The  author  lives  in  the  centre  of  the  peach  grow- 
ing districts,  where  orchards  of  twenty  to  fifty 
acres  are  common,  and  in  which  individual  plant- 
ers have  as  many  as  six. hundred  acres.  He  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  give  the  results  of  a  large 
experience  in  this  branch  of  fruit  culture ;  and  his 
efl^  has  been,  he  informs  us,  to  make  a  hand- 
book  and  guide  to  every  planter,  that  may  be  used 
as  the  student  uses  his  dictionary  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  language.  Whatever  may  be  the  respec- 
tability of  men  engaged  in  other  branches  of  farm- 
ing, he  says  "most  of  our  large  peach  growers  are 
gentlemen  of  wealth,  refinement,  and  leisure; 
many  of  great  social,  and  some  of  high  ofilcial 
position." 

ClKCINKATI      InDUSTBIAL      EXPOSITION.— "WC 

have  received  a  circular  fh>m  the  committee  of 
arrangements  for  a  Grand  Industrial  Bxposition 
of  Manufkctures,  Products  and  Arts,  at  Oincinnati, 
Ohio,  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of 
Trade  and  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  to  commence 
Sept.  21,  and  continue  until  Oct.  15, 1870.  Arti- 
cles for  exhibition  will  be  received  from  the  Ist  to 
the  20th  of  September.  Circulars  containing  fhll 
and  specific  information  relating  to  the  Exposition 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  "Cincinnati  Indus- 
trial Exposition,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Charles  F. 
Wilstach,  President ;  Abner  L.  Frazer,  Secretary. 


Pbofit  IK  Fbedino  Stock.— There  is  a  general 
impression  at  the  East  that  fattening  cattle  and 
bogs  at  the  West  is  very  profitable  business.  An 
Ohio  feeder  states  as' the  result  of  experiment,  that 
beef  at  6ic  and  pork  at  9c  per  pound  live  weight, 
gave  him  dfijc  per  bushel  for  com.  An  Illinois 
farmer  says  that  in  his  section  they  cannot  af- 
fbrd  to  feed  com  after  the  price  has  reached  SO 
cents.  A  ftirmer  in  Central  Illinois  who  is  a  pra- 
dent,  careful,  and  economical  man,  shows  by  his 
books  that  he  does  not  get  fair  pay  for  his  labor 
when  he  sells  good  cattle  at  8c  per  pound  live 
weli^t. 

Cheese  Factories  in  England.— The  first  es- 
tablishment in  England,  was  started  in  Derby- 
shire, but  a  few  months  since,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  American,  with  the  milk  of  800 


cows.  At  first,  farmers  were  very  doubtful  as  to 
the  success  of  the  Yankee  notion,  but  in  three 
months  there  has  been  so  great  a  change  in  pub- 
lic opinion  that  the  company  has  been  obliged 
to  refhse  offers  of  milk  supply  from  500  addi- 
tional cows.  A  second  factory  is  to  be  opened 
immediately  at  Longford,  nine  miles  from  Derby, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to 
start  six  fiftctorles  within  ten  miles  of  Derby. 


AGBICTJIiTUBAXi  mSMB. 
— One  thousand  cows  every  day  contribute  their 
milk  to  supply  the  cheese  factory  in  Hine^burgh, 
Vermont 

—In  speaking  of  raising  com  on  "clay  lands" 
in  Georgia,  a  correspondent  of  the  Southtm  Oul" 
tivator  estimates  the  average  crop,  including  good 
and  bad  years,  at  ten  bushels  an  acre. 

—Figs  grow  very  abundantly  in  South  Califor- 
nia. They  ripen  twice  a  year,  and  compete,  when 
dried  and  packed,  with  the  foreign  imported  ones 
in  the  home  fruit  market. 

—Canker  worms  are  stripping  orchards  very 
badly  in  many  parts  of  Massachusetts,  while  in 
some  places  where  they  have  heretofore  been  most 
deetractive,  there  are  not  aa  many  this  year  as 
usual. 

— Wm.  F.  Barber  of  Castleton,  Vt.,  hitely  sheared 
70  Merino  sheep,  all  ewes,  with  an  aggregate  of 
l,025i  pounds,  giving  an  average  fleece  of  13^1 
pounds  to  each.  The  sheep  were  all  raised  by  Mr. 
Barber,  and  the  growth  of  the  fleece  is  a  year,  less 
one  day. 

—A  statement  of  the  hogs  sold  by  the  fanners 
of  Neponset,  111.,  fh)m  Nov.  1, 1869,  to  March  15, 
1870,  Is  published  in  the  Prairie  Fanner.  Tbe 
whole  number  is  8300,  making  2,905,000  pounds  of 
pork,  averaging  S50  pounds.  A  list  of  eighteen 
ffeurmers  is  given  who  sold  932  hogs,  that  weighed 
from  400  to  556  pounds  each. 

—J.  H.  Crook  &  Son,  of  Pittsfield,  have  Just  pur- 
chased five  Short-homs  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  from  the 
strain  long  famous  in  that  State  and  Kentucky  for 
beef.  They  are  Kitty  Clover  2d,  a  four  year  old 
cow ;  Kitty  Clover  3d,  one  year  old  heifer ;  Kitty 
Clover  4th,  a  calf  five  months  old,  and  Country 
Oentleman,  a  bull  six  months  old.  Their  farm 
contains  280  acres.  They  are  believers  in  thor- 
ough drainage  and  have  underdrained  five  acres 
with  good  results,  one  acre  of  which  is  now  worth 
more  than  the  whole  five  were  beibre  it  was  drained. 

—The  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Journal,  says  Alfred 
Qray,  a  somewhat  noted  fruitlst  of  Wyandotte, 
undertook,  a  while  since,  to  console  some  friends 
whose  orchards  had  been  nipped  by  the  frost.  In 
one  of  his  orchards  he  built  fires  to  preserve  the 
fruit  blossoms,  and  not  a  bud  was  injared.  This 
produced  tiie  u8ual<*See  there,  now,"  of  his  audi- 
tors, when  he  coolly  added,  "I  had  two  or  three 
more  orchards  in  which  no  fires  were  built,  and 
not  a  single  bud  was  iAJnred  in  them  either  1" 
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ON  FBUVINO. 

HE  best  season  for  pruning  ap- 
ple trees  is  now  near  at  band. 
Trees  wbicb  bave  been  prop- 
erly managed  during  tbeir  wbole 
growth,  will  never  need  tbe  catting 
away  of  large  limbs,  unless  they 
have  been  injured  by  teams,  or  bro- 
ken by  snow  or  wind. 
What  are  called  "suckers,^^  may  be  thrown 
out,  more  or  less,  every  year ;  tbey  are  often 
cut  out  when  the  sap  is  in  full  motion,  and 
where  they  have  stood  thickly,  the  branches 
from  whence  they  were  taken  have  become 
black  and  diseased.  It  is  better  to  take  away 
even  these  small  shoots  at  a  proper  season. 

All  fruit  trees  growing  as  common  standards, 
should  be  allowed  to  assume  their  natural  form, 
the  pruner  going  no  further  than  to  take  out 
all  weak  and  crowded  branches. 

Some  persons  go  into  the  centre  of  a  tree 
and  cut  away  quite  large  limbs,  when  the  der 
sired  object  could  be  much  better  gained  by 
thinning  out  their  extremities.  It  is  always 
better  not  to  cut  a  large  branch,  unless  it  is 
actually  endangering  the  tree  considerably. 
Taking  off  large  limbs  tends  to  throwing  out 
suckers  the  following  summer.  All  these 
should  be  rubbed  off  when  they  first  appear. 

When  pruning, — ^Mr.  Downing  says, — is  not 
required  to  renovate  the  vigor  of  an  enfeebled 
tree,  or  to  regulate  its  shape,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered worse  than  useless.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  growth  is  always  corresponding  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  leaves  and  branches,  if  these  are 
in  due  proportion,  and  in  perfect  health,  the 
knife  will  always  be  found  rather  detrimental 
than  beneficial. 

But  the  injury  arising  from  pruning  apple 
trees,  is  infinitely  greater  from  doing  work  at 
the  wrong,  time  of  the  year,  than  from  injudi- 
cious cutting.  Our  object  is  now,  mainly,  to 
present  some  authorities  on  this  point. 

Prof.  LindUy  says,  **If  well  directed,  prun- 
ing is'  one  of  the  most  useful,  and,  if  ill- 
directed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous,  op- 
erations that  can  take  place  upon  a  plant. 
The  season  for  pruning  is  usually  midwinter, 
or  at  midsummer.  It  is,  however,  the  prac- 
uce  to  perform  what  is  called  the  winter  prun- 
ing early  in  ihe  autumn.'*'* 

Mr.  Downing.  ''We  should  especially  avoid 
pruning  at  that  period  in  spring  when  the  buds 


are  swelling,  and  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  as  the 
loss  of  sap  by  bleeding  is  very  injurious  to 
most  trees,  and  in  some,  brings  on  a  serious 
and  incurable  canker  in  the  limbs.  *  *  * 
Our  experience  has  led  us  to  believe  that, 
practicidly,  a  fortnight  before  midsummer  is 
by  far  the  best  season,  on  the  tchole^forprun' 
ing  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 
Wounds  made  at  this  season  heal  over  fireely 
and  rapidly.'' 

*'The  best  time  for  a  general  pruning  is  at 
the  close  of  the  first  growth  of  summer,  15th 
of  June  to  15th  of  July.'' — Am.  AgrieuUurist. 

'*In  the  spring,  the  tree  in  all  its  parts,  is 
filled  with  sap,  and  the  wood  at  the  wound 
cannot  season.  Hence  it  readily  decays.  Any 
person  who  should  cut  timber  at  this  season, 
and  expect  it  would  season  with  the  bark  on, 
would  be  considered  out  of  his  senses." — ^M. 
B.  Sears,  in  Maine  Farmer. 

*'June  is  the  time  to  prune  fruit  trees. 
Limbs  taken  off  at  this  season,  will  begin 
immediately  to  send  out  a  ring  of  new  wood, 
just  where  it  is  needed,  and  will  thereby  pro- 
tect itself  in  the  soonest  possible  period  from 
external  harm."  So  states  E.  D.  Wight,  in  die 
Oenesee  Farmer. 

A  writer  in  The  Culturist,  says  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  September  is 
claimed  to  be  the  proper  time  in  which  to  per- 
form this  important  operation, 

We  do  not  know  who  daims  this,  but  are 
quite  confident  that  it  is  postponing  the  proper 
time  too  long.  Avoid  pruning  when  the  sap 
is  in  full  flow,  and  the  tree  will  not  be  injured 
when  the  work  is  properly  done. 

Most  persons  have  observed  that  trees  show, 
in  August  and  the  early  part  of  September, 
what  is  called  a  new  growth.  On  this  growth 
the  color  of  the  foliage  is  a  lighter  green^  and 
has,  every  way,  the  appearance  of  being  more 
recent  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  tree.  And 
so  it  is. 

By  the  time  that  midsummer  comes,  most  of 
the  sap  that  flowed  up  in  the  spring  has  gone 
to  the  branches  and  aided  in  expanding  buds 
and  blossoms,  and  in  sending  out  new  leaves  and 
extending  the  twigs.  When  the  tree  has  done 
this,  the  superabundant  sap  returns  down  the 
tree  through  the  bark  and  increases  its  diam- 
eter. 

The  tree  has  now  a  season  cf  rest.  The 
sap  vessels  are  comparatively  empty,  so  that  if 
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its  branches  are  cot,  the  wound  will  rarel  j  bleed. 
The  retaming  sap,  we  suppose,  soon  forms  a 
green,  healthy  ring  about  the  cut,  in  the  bark, 
mud  the  remainder  of  the  cut  dries  and  shrinks 
before  the  sap  is  again  in  motion.  This  sea- 
son of  rest,  then,  of  three  or  more  weeks,  is 
ih»  best  time  to  prone.  It  has  its  inconyen- 
iences,  we  are  aware,  but  thej  are  of  less  con- 
sequence than  the  injury  of  the  tree. 

No  harm  comes  to  the  tree,  we  beliere,  if 
pruned  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  The  tree  is  then,  also,  in  a  com- 
paratiTe  state  of  rest  and  may  be  cut  judi- 
cionsly  without  injuring  it. 


For  the  New  England  Farmitr, 
DBAXNAQB  IS  UNQUUVD. 

As  the  climate  and  some  other  circumstances 
that  affect  the  farmer  are  different  in  this 
country  from  diose  of  England,  and  as  many 
Americans  are  prejadiced  and  set  against 
British  or  ScoUm  modes  of  farming,  f  feel 
somewhat  reluctant  in  commending  any  of 
their  practices.  But  having  had  considerable 
to  do  with  draining  land  in  England  myself, 
and  having  seen  much  of  the  operations  of 
others  there  in  die  same  line,  I  beg  to  eive  a 
few  instances  to  illustrate  the  mode  adopted 
there,  the  material  used  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced. In  doing  so,  I  may  repeat  some  tacts 
and  particulars  stated  in  an  article  I  wrote 
some  time  ago  for  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  this 
State. 

1st.  The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Forrester 
in  Shropshire,  England,  had  several  hundred 
seres  of  cold,  wet,  clay  land  under  the  plough. 
The  grain  was  poor,  late  in  maturing,  and 
not  an  average  crop,  compared  with  other 
land  on  the  estate.  On  sinking  the  drains  the 
clay  was  found  to  be  so  cold  and  wet  that  it 
was  decided  to  drain  from  four  to  five  feet 
deep. 

Some  laughed  and  others  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  putting  in  a  drain  five  feet  deep,  and  said 
through  such  a  stiff  clay,  the  water  would  never 
find  we  drain.  Scores  of  men  were  put  to 
work,  and  the  land  was  drained  with  two  and 
a  half  inch  pipe  (not  tile)  the  drains  being 
fourteen  feet  apart.  The  land  gently  fell  to 
the  west.  At  the  mouth  of  each  dram  outlet 
was  a  little  iron  door  fixed  to  the  pipe  by  a 
spring  pushed  into  the  pipe,  the  door  oeing  on 
an  easy  playing  hinge,  so  that  if  only  a  utde 
water  came  out  it  was  sufiGicient  to  force  open 
the  little  door  to  admit  of  its  flowing.  The 
more  water  the  wider  the  door  was  forced 
open,  which  opened  and  shut  itself.  Those 
doors  were  to  prevent  rats  and  moles  from 
getting  into  the  drain. 

That  effectually  drained  the  land  and  made 
it  some  of  the  best  wheat  producing  soils  on 
the  whole  estate.    For  any  person  to  take  out, 


or  steal,  or  break  one  of  those  little  snring 
doors,  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  felony  And 
on  conviction,  the  offender  was  sentenced  to 
not  less  than  three  months  hard  labor  on  "The 
Tread  Mill^^*  up  to  seven  years  transportation ; 
that  kind  of  property  coming  under  the  head 
of  ''unprotected  property." 
•  Another  gentleman  luid  a  deal  of  useless 
land,  which  grew  little  else  but  rushes,  the 
water  lying  on  the  surface  for  months  in  the 
year.    That  land  was  drained  with  one  and  a 

auarter  inch  pipes  laid  ^ree  feet  deep,  and 
le  rows  twelve  feet  apart.  After  it  was 
drained  it  was  deeply  ploughed  in  the  fall,  let 
lie  till  spring,  then  cross  pldbehed,  sowed 
with  red  clover  and  rye  grass,  let  grow  till 
next  year,  and  when  the  clover  was  in  full 
blossom  it  was  ploughed  in  the  contrary  way, 
just  deep  enough  to  cover  the  grass  and  clover, 
and  in  October  sown  with  winter  wheat.  The 
rushes  soon  entirely  disappeared  and  the  whole 
field  was  transformed  uto  some  of  the  best 
land  on  that  estate. 

All  drainage  used  to  be  done  with  tile ;  a 
flat  tile  placed  in  the  bottom  and  then  a  four, 
five  or  SIX  inch  drain  tile  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  flat  one ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  in 
filling  in  the  drain  it  frequently  got  broken  or 
cracked,  which  in  time  fell  in  and  then  stopped 
up  the  drain. 

Pipes  were  then  invented  from  one  to  six 
inches  in  the  bore,  which  were  not  easilv 
broken  by  any  pressure,  being  quite  round, 
and  if  a  rat  or  mole  got  into  the  drain  he  had* 
no  other  alternative  but  to  back  out. 

The  pipes  of  one  inch  bore  are  nine  inches 
long,  others  of  larger  dimensions,  ten  to  twelve 
inches  long,  and  sold  by  the  thousand  not  by 
the  foot. 

Another  instance  was  near  the  town  I  came 
from, — ^about  one  hundred  acres  of  grass  land 
which  could  at  will  be  floated  by  the  town 
sewer  or  brook.  Surface  drains  or  gutters 
were  dug  a  spaders  width,  about  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  m  different  parts  about  the  land, 
and  the  town  filth  tumea  on,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  field  would  be  inundated.  It 
would  be  left  inundated  two  or  three  days, 
when  the  bolt  would  be  dropped  and  the 
water  turned  off.  After  a  few  years  it  was 
found  the  land  became  too  rich,  the  grass  so 
strong  that  while  growing  and  looking  well  on 
the  top,  it  was  rotting  in  the  bottom — ^and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  underdrain.  It  was  too 
rank  for  hay,  and  so  it  was  always  grazed  by 
milking  cows  or  fat  cattle.  The  under  drains 
were  buried  onlv  about  eighteen  inches,  and 
was  drained  with  one  and  one-half  inch  pipe. 
Let  the  summer  be  ever  so  hot  and  dry  there 
was  always  grass  in  those  fields. 

John  Whatmork. 

Bridgenorih  Farm,  DutdeUK  lU,,  1870. 

—Mr.  M.  L.  Sallivant,  of  Burr  Oaks,  Ford  Co., 
HI.,  has  this  year  planted  6,500  acres  of  land  to 
oonL 
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Eaglish  fumera  bave  one  class  of  troablei 
and  one  lource  of  umojraoce,  from  which 
:&mericaD  farmen  are  happil}^  exempt ;  tre  al- 
lude to  the  pecnlationa  of  w'Tmln  protected  by 
game  Uwi,  and  the  privileges  exerciied  bj 
eportsmen.  From  the  Nonnon  conqnest  to  the 
present  daj  the  game  lans  hare  been  more  or 
leasievere.  OriginaUythekiUiugof  oneof the 
king's  deers  was  equally  penal  witbmnrdering 
one  of  his  subjects.  la  1389  it  was  enacted 
that  "no  manner  of  artificer,  laborer,  nor  any 
other  laymen  who  bath  not  lands  and  tene- 
ments to  the  Talue  of  forty  shillings  by  the 
year,  nor  any  priest  or  other  clerk  if  he  be  not 
advoneed  to  the  value  of  ten  ponnds  by  the 
year,"  shall  keep  bunting  dogs  or  nse  other 
means  of  killing  game,  upon  pain  of  one  year's 
imprisonment.  The  property  qualification  was 
abolished  in  1831,  and  a  certificate  or  license, 
costing  nearly  twenty  dollars,  mast  be  taken 
out  annaally,  to  pre  one  the  right. 

The  law  is  still  very  severe  against  killing 
game  on  any  land  by  unauthorized  persons, 
and  as  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  class  interested  in  preserving  game, 
it  is  most  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  privileged 
owners  and  hunters  claim  rights  for  themselves 
and  their  game  that  Yankee  farmers  would  be 
very  unwilling  to  concedo. 


In  addition  to  deers,  foxes,  hares,  &c.,  Kr- 
eral  kinds  of  birds  are  protected  by  the  game 
laws  of  England.  Among  these  we  often  see 
pheasants  named,  and  read  acconnta  of  pbea*- 
ant  shooting. 

Peacocks,  turkeys,  Guinea  hens,  Ac.,  an 
sometimes,  we  believe,  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Pheasant ;  but  the  word  now 
is  generally  applied  only  to  a  single  speda, 
of  which  there  are  eeveral  varieties,  two  of 
which  are  represented  by  our  illustrations. 

The  first  cut  shows  a  pair  of  Common 
Pheasants.  The  male  is  about  three  feel 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  one-half;  color 
bright  rufous  above ;  bead  and  neck  blue  wiA 
green  and  golden  refiection,  and  validated 
with  black  and  white ;  the  cheeks  bare  and 
red ;  the  side  and  lower  parts  purplish  chest- 
nut. The  ftmaie  is  smaller,  brownish  giay, 
varied  with  reddish  and  dusky. 


This  magnificent  bird  is  described  by  Ifr- 
Wright  as  follows  .—The  head  bears  a  crest  of 
beautiful  amber-colored  feathers.  The  back 
of  the  head  and  neck  is  of  a  beautiful  oranfte 
red,  passing  low  down  the  breast  into  a  de^ 
scarlet,  which  ia  the  color  of  the  nnder  part). 
The  neck  feathers  are  arranged  like  plate-ir- 
mor,  and  ai«  often  erected  by  the  bird.    The 
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back  is  ft  deep  gold  color,  tbe  tail  covert 
feathert  beiog  Uced  wiih  criuuoD ;  tul-fealli- 
en  browD  mottled  with  black.  The  hen  u  of 
ft  man  lober  tint,  being  of  a  general  brown 
color  with  duk  maiUngs. 

Pheasant!  are  natur&U;  wild,  and  require 
great  freedom  and  aecluaion  and  much  care  in 
breeding.  Tbe  eggs  are  ofteo  hatched  under 
common  beni.    Tbef  are  bred  for  beaat^,  not 


All  jooDB,  growing  animals,  other  things 
being  eqo^,  need  more  food  and  that  at 
■horter  ioterrals  than  «Ti;iii«la  that  have  at- 
tained their  growth.  And  tbe  great  secret  of 
sncceM  in  tailing  improved  breeds  of  stouk. 
is  to  furnish  the  joung  animals  all  the  food 
tfaej  can  digest  and  aMimilate.  As  long  aa 
the;  are  growing  rapidly  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  getting  too  f^it.  Tbe  popalar  notion 
that  we  cannot  keep  Cotswold,  Leicester,  or 
Southdown  sheep  in  large  flocka  arises  from  the 
fiict  that  when  so  kept  the  jonng  sheep  and 
lambs  do  not  get  the  extra  food  and  attention 
that  they  require.  1  have  a  flock  of  over 
ninetr  thoroughbred  Cotawolds  and  aboat  two 
hundred  and  6iij  Merinos,  And  I  am  satis- 
fied that  with  the  Cotswolds  a  given  weight  of 
mutton  can  be  kept  in  a  smaller  space  thui 
with  tbe  Merinos.  A  neighbor  aaid  of  tbe 
Cotswolds:  "Yon  oannot  keep  BO  many.  Yon 
ought  not  to  have  more  than  a  dozen  or  so- 
Tbese  sheep  are  not  like  Merinos.  You  can. 
not  keep  them  in  large  AtxAe.  So-and-So 
tned  it  and  the  sheep  ptEied  away."    Now 


all  this  is  sheer  and  nnadnlterated  nonsense. 
I  happened  to  know  the  history  of  the  flock 
he  alluded    to.     Many    of  them    were    in>- 

torted  sheep,  brought  over  at  different  times, 
y  an  English  farmer  who  gave'them  good  care 
and  plenty  of  food,  and  they  did  remarkably 
well,  although  the;  had  no  "roots" — only 
good  pasture  m  summer  and  plenty  of  good 
clover  hay  in  winter.  But  by-and-by  tbe 
f.irin  and  tbe  stock  passed  into  the  hands  of 
some  young  men  who  did  not  work  tbe4and  aa 
well,  nor  give  the  bheep  the  requisite  atten- 
tion, and  botB  farm  and  flock  run  down  rap- 
idly. My  father  used  to  keep  a  large  flock  ol 
Southdown  and  Leicester  sheep,  and  I  spent 
two  years  on  the  farm  where  one  thoosand 
splendid  Hunpshire  down  sheep  were  kept ;  I 
never  beard  tbe  first  intimation  that  there  was 
any  objection  to  having  large  flocks,  provided 
they  had  plenty  of  fo(^  and  the  requisite  care 
and  attention. — J.  Harrit.  in  Atmriean  Ag- 
rinUtitrist. 


FintniB  OF  Cows  TO  Breed. — In  the 
summer  of  186S  I  purchased  on  Ayrshire  cnw 
that  for  two  seasons  bad  failed  to  breed. 
During  her  first  heat  she  was  with  the  bull  all 
day ;  she  came  in  beat  again,  was  served  and 
left  alone ;  the  third  and  last  time  I  was  ad- 
vised to  bleed  her;  she  being  rather  fleshy  1 
took  (iz  quarts  of  blood  from  her ;  she  was 
then  served  by  the  same  bull ;  in  due  time  she 
dropped  a  calif,  and  is  now  with  calf  again. 
When  I  have  a  cow  lefc  at-  my  yard  that  ia 
troubled  as  above,  if  low  in  flesh  1  take  two  or 
three  quarts  of  blood  from  her  and  let  tbe  bull 
cover  them  once,  and  have  not  had  one  of 
them  fail  as  yet.— vff.  W.  C,  Derb;/,  Com., 
in  Covntry  QtnUeman. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
DBYING   MUCK  FOB  BEDDUTG. 

In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  June,  page  275, 
I  notice  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Smith,  as  to  how 
I  dry  my  muck  so  as  to  prevent  its  freezing 
in  iwinter.  In  answer,  I  would  say  that  it 
would  not  freeze  in  the  cellar  where  I  keep  it, 
if  ever  so  wet.  I  keep  it  in  one  end  of  the 
basement,  which  has  a  wall  on  the  back  side 
and  end,  the  other  side  being  double-boarded 
and  filled  in  with  flax  shives,  and  is  so  warm 
that  apples  would  seldom  freeze  in  it.  But 
as  dry  muck  is  worth  lour  times  as .  much  for 
an  absorbent  as  wet,  of  course  I  get  it  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  I  dry  it  in  various  ways  as 
seems  most  convenient.  • 

Last  summer  the  weather  was  so  wet  that 
I  drew  up  a  quantity  and  left  it  in  a  broad 

1>ile  at  the  end  of  the  barn  which  has  the  oel- 
ar,  and  near  the  window  through  which  it  is 
thrown  into  the  cellar,  and  as  fast  as  the  top 
dried,  thr^w  it  into  the  ceUar,*  and  so  con- 
tinued to  do  until  all  was  thrown  in. 

I  get  my  supply  from  a  small  natural  pond 
on  my  own  premises,  of  about  one-half  acre 
in  extent,  and  from  one  foot  to  four  in  depth. 
I  have  been  at  considerable  expense  to  drain 
this  pond,  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  get 
out  the  muck.  I  find  decaved  leaves,  wood 
and  bark  all  the  way  through  the  muck,  which 
lies  on  a  bed  of  pure  blue  clay.  The  banks 
around  the  pond  are  hard  lana,  and  my  usual 
practice  is  to  throw  the  muck  out  on  the  bank 
in  pUes,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  it  will  dry 
sufficiently  to  put  into  the  cellar  after  haying. 
I  thro^it  out  at  any  and  all  times  when  I  have 
leisure,  and  put  it  in  the  cellar  at  any  time 
when  it  is  dry  and  I  can  attend^  it. 

I  have  a  BUck  Ash  swamp  of  about  four 
acres,  in  which  the  muck  is  from  one  foot  to 
ten  feet  in  depth.  Last  year  I  commenced  to 
drain  it.  I  took  the  muck  from  the  ditches 
and  put  it  in  a  heap  near  the  bam,  which  was 
fortunate,  as  the  season  was  such  that  it  did 
not  dry  very  deep  at  a  time.  I  have  put  in  quite 
a  quantity  the  past  week  which  was  thrown  out 
from  the  pond  last  fall.  The  exceedingly  dry 
weather  of  the  past  month  had  made  it  like 
powder,  and  it  waa  consequently  in  the  very 
best  condition. 

If  I  had  no  bam  cellar  I  would  partition  off 
a  room  in  the  stable,  double-board  it,  and  fill  in 
with  some  non-conductor,  put  in  the  muck  and 
cover  over  with  straw  and  it  would  not  freeze 
very  much. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Upham  indulges  in  occasional 
flings  at  the  use  of  muck.  Now,  it  is  seldom 
that  I  notice  such  things,  but  I  should  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Upham  what  he  understands  by  the 
term  muck.  He  calls  it  **meadow  muck,*'  a 
term  1  never  have  used.  I  should  infer  from 
his  article  in  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  April, 
that  he  would  go  into  any  low  land  meadow 
that  had  a  black  soil  and  take  it  for  muck. 

1  have  a  neighbor  that  has  a  small  pond  on  his 


place,  from  which,  one  season  when  it  was  dry, 
he  carted  out  a  quantity  of  the  bottom  which 
looked  about  the  color  of  common  day,  and 
when  left  on  top  of  the  ground  to  dxr  became 
as  hard  as  da^.  He  pat  it  on  a  clayey  soil, 
and  of  course  it  did  no  good.  What  I  call 
muck  is  the  deposit  in  the  swamps  and  ponds 
of  a  black  color  and  as  free  from  grit  as 
dough,  and  I  suppose  is  composed  in  good 
part  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  alUioogh  I 
am  not  learned  enough  to  tell  what  it  is  com- 
posed of. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Upham  has  spoilt 
some  of  his  land  by  the  use  of  muck,  I  will 
say  that  if  any  man  will  take  muck  out  of  my 
swamp  or  pond  and  compost  it  with  one-third 
stable  manure,  and  put  it  on  his  land  by  the 
side  of  the  same  bulk  of  clear  stable  manure, 
and  if  his  crops  for  three  years  are  not  fdly 
equal,  and  the  fourth  year  greater,  on  the 
composted  part  than  on  that  where  the  dear 
manure  was  used,  I  will  pay  him  for  dl  his 
trouble,  and  if  it  spoils  his  Umd  I  will  buy  that 
too.  Understand  that  I  am  speaking  of  drjr 
soils,  either  slaty,  gravelly,  sanay,  or  any  soil 
not  naturally  moist  or  dayey. 

It  is  singular  how  some  men  will  jump  at 
conclusions.  One  will  apply  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  iron  ore  or  some  other  substance  on 
clav  land,  which  of  course  can  do  no  good, 
and  he  then  comes  out  and  says  that  mtuk  is 
of  no  benefit !  All  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  all 
methods  of  application,  sometimes  fail ;  but 
it  does  not  become  the  energetic,  go  ahead 
farmer  to  give  up  at  the  first  failure.  I  have 
tried  it  for  years,  and  I  know  that  swamp 
muck  is  a  good  and  cheap  fertilizer  for  me  to 
use  on  dry  soils,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  no  dry  soils  but  it  will  benefit  if  prop- 
erly applied;  some  more  than  others^  un- 
doubtedly, but  all  enough  to  pay  itfr  cost,  if 
procured  on  the  farm.  b. 

Oak  HiU,  N.  F.,  June,  1870. 


MOVAMUITT  or  ^WATUB  UT  TSB  BOUm 

If  a  wick  be  put  in,  a  lamp  containing  dl, 
the  oil,  by  capillary  action,  gradudly  perme- 
ates its  whole  length,  that  which  is  above  as 
well  as  that  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
When  the  lamp  is  set  burning,  the  oil  at  the 
flame  is  consumed,  and  as  each  partide  disap- 
pears, its  place  is  supplied  by  a  new  one,  until 
the  lamp  is  empty  or  tne  flame  extinguished. 

Something  quite  ando^ns  occurs  in  the 
soil,  by  which  the  plant  is  fed.  The  soil  is 
at  once  lamp  and  wick,  and  the  water  of  the 
soil  represents  the  oil.  Let  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  of  the 
plant  take  the  place  of  the  combustion  of  oil 
from  a  wick,  and  the  matter  stands  thus :— 
Let  us  suppose  dew  or  rain  to  have  saturated 
the  ground  with  mobture  for  some  depth.  On 
recurrence  of  a  dry  atmosphere  miih  sunshine 
and  wind,  the  surface  of  the  soil  rapidly  dries; 
but  as  each  partide  of  water  escapes  (by 
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eyaporation)  into  the  atmoephere,  its  place  ib 
supplied  (by  capillarity)  from  the  stores  b&- 
loir.  The  ascending  water  brings  along  with 
it  the  soluble  matters  of  the  soil,  and  thns  the 
roots  of  plants  are  situated  in  a  stream  of  their 
appropriate  food.  The  movement  proceeds 
in  this  way  so  loneas  the  sinface  is  drier  than 
the  deeper  soil.  When,  b^  rain  or  otherwise, 
the  snrtace  is  satarated,  it  is  like  letting  a  thin 
stream  of  oil  ran  upon  the  apex  of  the  lamp 
wick — ^no  more  evaporation  into  the  air  can 
occar,  and  consequently  there  is  no  loneer 
any  ascent  of  water;  on  the  contrary,  the 
water  by  its  own  weight,  penetrates  the  soil, 
and  if  the  underlying  ground  be  not  saturated 
with  moisture,  as  can  happen  where  the  sub- 
terranean fountains  jield  a  meagre  supply, 
then  capillarity  will  aid  gravity  in  its  down- 
ward distribution. 

It  is  certain  that  a  portion  of  the  mineral 
matters,  and  perhaps  also  some  organic  bodies 
wluch  feed  the  plant,  are  more  or  less  freely 
dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  soil.  So  long  aft 
evaporation  goes  on  from  the  surface,  so  long 
there  is  a  constant  upward  flow  of  these  mat- 
ters. Those  portions  which  do  not  enter  veg- 
etation accumulate  on  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  when  a  rain  &11b,  they  are  washed 
down  again  td  a  certain  depth,  and  thus  are 
kept  oonstantljr  changing  their  place  with  the 
water,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  their  distribu- 
tion. In  regions  where  rain  falls  periodically 
or  not  at  all,  this  upward  flow  of  the  soil- water 
often  causes  an  accumulation  of  salts  on  ihe 
suifaee  of  the  ground.*  Thus  in  Bengal  many 
soils  which  in  the  wet  season  produce  the 
most  luxuriant  crops,  during  the  rainless  por- 
tion of  the  year  Decome  covered  with  mite 
crusts  of  saltpetre.  The  beds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  that  are  found  in  Peru,  and  tiie  carbon- 
ate of  soda  and  other  salts,  which  incrust  the 
deserts  of  Utah,  and  often  fill  the  air  wiUi 
alkaline  dust,  have  accumulated  in  the  same 
manner.  So  in  our  western  caves  the  earth 
sheltered  from  rains  is  saturated  wiUi  salt — 
epsom  salts,  Glauber^s  salts,  and  sidtpetre,  or 
mixtures  of  these.  Often  tibe  rich  soils  of 
gardens  is  slightly  incrusted  in  this  manner 
m  our  summer  weather ;  but  the  saline  matters 
are  carried  into  the  soil  with  the  next  rain. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  m  a  good  soil,  capil- 
larity thus  acts  in  keeping  the  roots  of  plants 
constantly  immersed  m  a  stream  of  water  or 
moisture  that  is  now  ascending,  now  descend- 
ing, but  never  at  rest,  and  how  Uie  food  of 
the  plant  is  thus  made  to  circulate  around  the 
oivans  fitted  for  absorbing  it. 

The  same  causes  that  maintain  this  perpet- 
ual supply  of  water  and  food  to  the  plant  are 
also  efficacious  in  constantly  preparing  new 
supplies  of  food.  As  before  explained,  the 
materials  of  the  soil  are  always  undergoing 
decomposition,  whereby  the  silica,  lime,  phos- 
phoric add,  potash,  &ti.,  of  the  insoluble  frag- 
ments of  rock,  become  soluble  in  water  and 
accessible  to  the  plant.    Water  charged  with 


carbonic  add  and  oxygen  is  the  chief  agent  in 
these  chemical  changes.  The  more  extensive 
and  rapid  the  drculation  of  water  in  the  soil,  the 
more  matters  will  be  rendered  soluble  in  a 

S'ven  time,  and  other  things  being  equal  the 
Bs  will  the  soil  be  dependent  on  manures 
to  keep  up  its  fertility. — Johnson's  New  Work^ 
How  PlanU  Feed. 


xoovoMT  nr  bmaIiL  thtvob. 

^  There  is  no  truer  Mying  in  all  the  prover- 
bial wisdom  of  sensible  (Sd  Richard^s  Alma- 
nac, than  that,  "he  who  saves  in  small  things 
will  in  time  reidce  in  great  possessions,*^  and 
in  so  earnestly  impressing  Uie  importioice  of 
economy  upon  the  attention  of  SouUiem  far- 
mers, we  tnink  that  the  newspapers  of  that 
section  are  proving  themselves  the  true  friends 
of  their  readers.  And  there  is  great  need  for 
the  practice  of  this  homely  virtue  by  the  far- 
mers of  this  State,  who,  with  their  large  farms 
and  heavy  crops,  are  too  much  inclined  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  the  innumerable  small  things 
about  them,  which  by  timely  attention  might 
be  made  to  enhance  their  revenue.  Tools  and 
implements,  if  taken  care  of,  would  last  mncb 
longer  than  they  generally  do ;  the  sweepings 
of  the  hen-roost,  the  refuse  from  the  hog-pen 
and  the  slops  from  the  kitchen,  with  one-balf 
their  quantity  of  leaf  mould  from  the  fence  cor- 
ners in  the  woods,  would  furnish  every  week^two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizing  material, 
just  as  good  as  Chindia  Island  guano.  This  ap- 
plied to  the  worn-out  fields  or  gardens  would 
largelv  increase  the  com  or  vegetables,  be- 
sides leaving  the  ground  in  an  improved  con- 
dition. I^ow  there  are  numerous  instances  on 
every  farm  where  things  heretofore  wasted  as 
of  no  value,  mi^ht  by  a  trifling  expenditure 
of  labor,  be  utilized  and  made  a  source  of 
profit.  Why  not,  then,  pay  the  needed  atten- 
tion to  such  matters  as  these,  when  the  brief 
time  required  could  be  spared  from  more 
important  concerns  P  There  is,  certainly^ 
nothing  discreditable  in  the  prudence  meX 
seeks  to  prevent  the  waste  of  anything  that  may 
be  rendered  valuable.  Is  it  tibe  fear  of  being 
regarded  penurious  P  Will  you  be  led  to 
disregard  your  own  interests  by  such  un- 
worthy apprehensions  P  Certainly,  the  opinions 
of  those  wno  would  ridicule  such  economy  are 
not  worth  retaining.  We  do  not  ask  our  read- 
ers to  be  miserly  and  avaridous,  and  we  urge 
only  the  duty  of  economy.  There  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  stinginess  and  pru- 
dence, for  the  one  is  to  be  condemned  and  the 
other  approved.  The  true  philosophy  of  life 
is,  to  enjoy  in  moderation  the  goods  we  have, 
not  wasting  nor  hoarding,  and  this  is  the  prac- 
tice we  commend. 

In  times  past,  more  frequently  than  at  the 
present,  comparisons  were  instituted  between 
the  system  or  fanning  practiced  at  the  North 
and  that  followed  in  Kentucky,  very  much  to  the 
discredit  of  our  people.    Now,  if  the  farmer 
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in  Massadnuetta  or  New  Hampshire  makes 
more  monej  in  the  year  from  a  tract  of  not 
natorally  fertile  land,  with  the  dindvanta^ 
of  a  severe  climate,  than  the  Kentuckian  did 
on  a  greater  number  of  acres  of  land  as  pro- 
daetiye  as  an^r  in  the  world,  the  result  must 
not  be  attributed  to  any  superior  shrewdness, 
better  judgment  or  greater  skill,  upon  the  part 
of  the  Northern  man,  but  simply  to  the  fact 
that  he  never  allows  anything  to  go  to  waste, 
no  spot  to  remain  idle,  no  opportunity  to  save 
or  improve  the  place,  to  go  onimproved.  His 
stods  are  houaea  in  winter  and  their  manure 
all  saved  to  go  on  the  "poor  points;*'  the 
feeding  is  carefully  done  so  that  nothing  is 
lost,  and  yet,  we  doubt,  whether,  on  the  whole, 
any  person  enjoys  life  more  fblly  than  this 
provident,  industrious  man.  We  have  emi- 
nent authority  for  the  assertion  that  '^compar- 
isons  are  odious*'  and  we  have  referred  to  this 
difference  in  systems  in  order  to  point  the 
moral,  that  economy,  watchfulness,  and  atten- 
tion to  small  matters,  will  bring  profitable  re- 
sults to  our  people  as  well  as  to  those  in  other 
sections. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  the 
South,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  a  few  years 
hence  will  witness  a  more  rapid  progress  in 
agriculture,  and  a  greater  degree  of  prosper- 
ity for  our  i>eople,  than  has  ever  been  before. 
The  <Miltivation  will  be  more  thorough,  and 
our  people  will  learn  to  utilize  many  things 
that  were  thought  to  be  too  insignificant  for 
notice  in  the  slow-plodding,  unenterprising 
ante-bellum  days — ^and  then  we  will  see  the 
beginning  of  our  growth  in  wealth,  importance 
and  power  as  a  Sute. — Fcarmers*  Home  JouT' 
nod,  Lexingfton,  Ky. 


Remarks. — ^In  copying  the  foregoing  sensi- 
ble remarks  from  one  of  our  best  agricultural 
eKchanges,  we  cannot  avoid  the  expression  of 
a  fear  that,  while  the  Southern  people  are 
adopting  those  principles  of  economy  and  in- 
dustry which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pros- 
perity of  New  England,  the  people  of  the 
North  are,  in  turn,  fedling  into  those  habits  of 
carelessness  as  to  incurring  debts  and  expend- 
ing money,  that  dread  of  being  considered 
penurious,  and  that  dislike  of  labor,  which 
resulted  so  disastrously  at  the  South. 


MUIiGHINa  BEABING  FHUIT  TBEEB. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  by  our  most  intelli- 
gent horticulturists  about  the  practical  advan- 
tages to  b(3  gained  by  mulching  the  surface  of 
the  orchard  and  fruit  garden.  This,  should  be 
more  generally  practiced  in  fruit^producing 
districts,  for  it  is  the  least  expensive  and  most 
effective  method  of  protecting  the  fruit  trees 
against  the  bad  results  ofcen  fmlowing  the  fre- 
quent and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 


during  the  summer  and  &U  monlhs,  when  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  left  exposed  to  the 
direet  rays  of  the  sun.  Agun,  when  the 
mulch  is  pat  two  or  three  incm  in  thickness, 
the  surface  soil  is  constantly  moist  and  loose, 
even  when  no  rain  falls  for  a  term  of  several 
wedES,  and  the  trees  or  fruit  receive  no  dieck 
for  want  of  moisture  and  food  under  aacfa  dr- 
cnmstances. 

My  method  is  to  cultivate  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  rows  of  trees  in  the  orchard,  using 
a  small  one-horse  plough  and  cultivator,  run- 
ning not  more  than  two  inches  deep,  doiii^ 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  From  the  1st  to 
the  16th  of  July  I  have  put  on  a  heavy  coat- 
ing of  salt  hay,  ooverinff  the  surface  as  far  as 
the  branches  extend.  After  this  there  is  no 
more  trouble  with  weeds  and  grass.  There 
may  a  few  scattered  ones  start  np,  but  they 
are  easily  destroyed. 

Every  fruit-ffrower  knows  that  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  time  of  gathering  the  main 
crop  of  fruit,  fine  specimens  are  constsntfy 
fallmg  off  or  blown  off  by  strong  winds. 
When  the  ground  is  mulched  the  majoritv  of 
such  specimens  are  not  bruised  or  injured  for 
sale.  This  saving  alone  I  consider  pays  me 
for  the  trouble  of  mulching  the  orchard. 

There  is  only  one  serious  drawback  to  the 
api^cation  of  a  mulch,  that  is  the  danger  of 
the  hay  or  straw  getting  on  fire  whea  rendered 
dry  by  continual  warm  weather. — F,  T, 
in  N.  T.  Tribune. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

HO'W  TO  MAKD  THID  MOST  MOSMY 
FBOIC  TJBUl  7ABIC 

The  foUowing  is  an  ftbridgmont  of  an  addreM  glvan  by 
K.  J.  Barvxt,  Esq.,  at  tbo  Mareh  meettng  of  tba 
BppiDg,  N.  H.,  FarmeH'  Olab,  aa  tntrodnctory  to  tba 
diaooaaioii  of  the  qoe»tloii  "How  to  mako  the  aaoat 
Money  from  the  VvnnJ* 

Before  attempting  to  answer  the  question 
which  <somes  before  the  club  this  evening,  per- 
haps I  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  any  money  at  all  can  be  made  from 
the  farm.  If  we  take  men^s  actions  as  evi- 
dence of  their  opinions,  must  we  not  meet  the 
stem  and  inevitable  fact  that  **no  money  can 
be  made  by  farming  ?^'  To  prove  that  sndi  is 
the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  of 
this  town,  do  we  need  any  better  evidence 
than  is  furnished  by  the  course  pursued  by 
their  sons,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  leave  the 
paternal  acres,  and  go  to  the  villages  or  cities 
for  a  clerkship  or  a  trade  P  Would  they  do 
this  if  their  fatners  thought  an  equal  amount 
of  money  could  be  made  on  the  f  aim  P 

Leavinff  this  question  for  some  future  de- 
bate, I  wul,  before  proceeding  to  answer  the 
question  how  to  mak»  the  most  money  from 
the  farm,  mention  a  few  ways  in  which  not  to 
doit. 

I  have  seen  so*called  farmers  pitch  out  their    . 
manure  in  heaps  againstthe  side  of  their  ban,  * 
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exposed  to  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  nntal  the 
boards  are  rotted  away,  leaving  large  holes  in 
to  their  cattle  Btalls,  admitting  cold  and  storm ; 
then  die  hoards  are  turned  bottom  end  np, 
leaTing  the  same  holes  a«^ainst  the  hay  mow 
ahoye.  I  have  seen  others  ploagh  and  not 
plant;  plant  and  not  hoe.  Others  make  no 
effort  to  f ombh  absorbents  to  hog  yard  or  sta- 
ble ;  they  never  lay  up  the  stones  that  fell 
from  the  walls  in  the  days  of  their  fathers, 
forty  years  ago.  I  heard  snch  an  one  testify 
upon  the  witness  stand  that  ^*he  was  a  farmer," 
a  fact  that  I  should  have  hardly  credited,  did  he 
not  positively  swear  to  it.  Others  taking  up 
the  patriardial  cry,  *'go  down  into  Egypt  and 
buy  com,"  depend  on  the  West  tor  their 
bread.  Others  feed  their  crops  on  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  and  send  their  farms  into  Bos* 
ton  market  in  the  potato  sack  and  the  hay  bale. 

If  any  money  can  be  made  by  farming  in 
these  ways,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  not  yet 
answered  the  question,  '*how  to  make  the 
most  money  from  our  farms."  Such  prac- 
tices were  tested  three  thousand  years  ago. 
The  ruins  of  twenty-seven  cities  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  partly  covered  by  drifting  sands, 
attest  to  the  former  prosperity  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  old  classic  Epypt,  first  in  the  science 
of  astronomy  and  architecture,  as  well  as  ag- 
riculture. Gountrv  produce  was  transport^ 
to  those  cities  to  be  consumed,  but  nothing 
returned  to  the  soil.  All  this  manurial  matter 
was  suffered  for  ages  to  pass  with  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  into  the  Mediterranean,  thence 
perhaps  into  the  Atlantic,  possibly  to  be  de- 
posited on  the  Chincha  islands— thus,  perhaps, 
answering  the  disputed  question  of  our  last 
evening — where  it  was  stored  for  the  use  of  a 
people  living  in  a  then  undiscovered  world. 

Save  the  Manure. 

This  is  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  who  wish 
to  make  the  most  money  from  the  farm.  This 
is  the  great  Archimedean  lever  in  ag[ricnlture. 
It  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  foundation  of  all 
successful  farming.  By  increasing  the  ma- 
nure heaps  you  take  the  first  steps  towards 
"making  the  most  money  from  the  farm." 

Give  me  plenty  of  manure  and  I  can  spread 
a  com  fidd  in  every  valley ;  cover  every  hill 
side  with  waving  grain ;  *'make  the^  desert 
blossom  as  the  rose ;"  load  a  vessel  with  pro- 
vision for  every  hamlet  of  half  starved  and 
down-trodden  Ireland ;  and  hasten  on  the  Mil- 
lennial days  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  so  far  as  the 
landscape  is  concerned. 

The  manure  heap  can  be  increased  by  fur- 
nishing hog  yards,  cattle  and  horse  stalls  with 
turf,  as  an  absorbent,  from  the  road  side, 
from  under  the  stone  walls  in  the  fields,  and 
such  comers  as  no  plough  can  reach.  A  thou- 
sand loads  can  be  taken  from  every  small  farm, 
£rom  places  where  mss  has  rotted  and  leaves 
collected,  and  only  l>ring  the  banks  down  as 
low  as  diey  were  fifty  years  ago,  Saw  dust 
and  swamp  mud  answer  thq^same  purpose. 


Cattle  and  horses  should  be  housed  in  sum- 
mer as  well  as  winter,  and  absorbents  be 
spread  under  them  to  save  the  liquid  part  of 
the  manure,  which,  according  to  Dana,  is  fully 
equal  to  the  solid.  My  own  experience  proves 
it  to  be  better.  In  1867  \  spread  loam  soaked 
with  cattle  urine  on  one  end  of  a  piece  of 
oats,  and  on  the  other  end  solid  manure. 
Where  the  urine  was  spread  the  crop  was  far 
the  heaviest  and  darkest  colored. 

Swamp  mud,  a  thousand  loads  of  which  may 
be  found  on  almost  every  farm,  when  riehtly 
prepared,  by  being  drawn  out  beforehand 
and  ezpmed  to  sun  and  frost  to  remove  its 
acidity,  and  then  mixed  with  ashes  or  lime,  is 
another  great  manurial  element  to  help  you 
*'make  the  most  monev  from  the  farm." 

In  coftfirmation  of  these  views,  I  quote  from 
Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  in  the  Agricultiural  Trans- 
actions of  Essex  County,  Siass.  He  sajs : 
'*If  from  six  to  ei^ht  bushels  of  lime  are 
thoroughly  mixed  with  100  bushels  of  muck, 
and  that  amount  apnlied  for  two  or  three  years 
in  succession,  it  wm  not  only  bring  good  crops 
during  the  years  of  its  application,  but  in 
connection  with  other  manures  usually  em- 
ployed, will  give  a  permanent  fertility  to  the 
land." 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Holbrook  says:  "I 
have  frequently  applied  a  compost  of  mack 
with  dry  slacked  lime,  though,  when  I  can  buy 
ashes  readily  at  not  too  hign  a  price,  I  prefer 
a  given  outlay  in  ashes,  rather  than  lime.  The 
best  fresh  unslacked  lime  is  the  cheapest,  be- 
cause it  is  more  effective  in  compost,  and 
sweUs  very  much  in  bulk,  when  dry  slacked 
for  use.  Six  years  ago  I  had  a  heap  of  seven- 
tv-five  half  cords  of  muck,  mixed  with  lime,  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  cord  of  muck  to  a 
bushel  of  lime.  The  muck  was  drawn  to  the 
field  when  wanted  in  August.  A  bushel  of 
salt  to  a  tierce  of  lime  (6  bushels)  was  dis- 
solved in  water  enough  to  slake  the  lime  down 
to  a  dry  fine  powder,  the  lime  beine  slacked 
no  faster  than  wanted,  and  spread  immedi- 
ately while  warm  over  the  layers  of  muck, 
which  were  about  six  inches  thick;  then  a 
coating  of  lime,  and  so  on  until  the  heap 
reached  a  height  of  five  feet,  and  of  a  conven- 
ient width  and  length  to  embrace  the  whole 
quantity  of  muck.  In  about  three  weeks  a 
powerful  decomposition  was  apparent  and  the 
neap  was  nicely  overhauled.  Nothing  more 
^as  done  do  it  till  it  was  loaded  the  next  spring 
for  spreading.  The  compost  was  spread  on 
the  ploughed  surface  of  a  dry  sandy  loam,  and 
harrowed  in  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cords  to  the 
acre.  The  land  was  planted  with  com,  and 
the  crop  was  more  than  iixty  buaheU  to  the 
acreJ*^ 

You  can  see  that  thb  is  fullv  equal  to  bam 
yard  manure,  as  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
com  is  more  than  an  average  crop  with  us, 
where  ten  cords  of  the  best  bam  yard  manure 
is  used  to  the  acre.  Larger  reports  are  made 
of  Ute,  but  I  can  say  that  the  finuners  of  these 
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reports  are  ahead  of  ns  in  ezaegeration,  or  we 
are  behind  them  in  agricnltnru  science. 

Forest  leaves  are  another  great  auxiliary  to 
the  manure  heap,  and  consequently  to  "mak- 
ing the  most  money  from  the  farm."  Every 
acre  of  forest  leaves,  where  the  rotten  mould 
is  three  or  four  incnes  deep  is  sufficient  to  ma- 
nure an  acre  in  the  field,  equal,  in  my  opin- 
ion, once  every  five  years,  to^  twenty  loads  of 
bam  yard  manure.  It  contains  two  out  of  the 
four  bases  required  for  plant  food,  viz. :  pot- 
ash and  nitre ;  also  a  large  amount  of  vegeta- 
ble matter.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  lost 
all  of  his  large  farm  but  twenty  acres,  inher- 
ited from  his  father,  by  dissipation,  and  who, 
on  conduding  to  reform,  having  no  manure 
nor  stock,  collected  from  a  few  acres  of  pine 
growth  the  leaves  and  mould  which  he  spread 
and  ploughed  in  to  his  worn  out  acres.  By 
this  means  alone  he  brought  his  land  up  to  a 
high  state  of  fer^ity,  so  that  it  produced  more 
than  the  whole  farm  formerly  did. 

Application  of  Manure. 

The  subject  of  the  application  of  manure  is 
next  to  be  considered.  If  I  collect  all  the 
materials  for  a  splendid  house  and  fail  in  ar- 
chitectural skill  in  building,  I  become  a  deris- 
ion and  reproach  to  the  passer  by.  If  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  gloir,  after  he  had  gathered  the 
gold  and  sHver  for  his  great  temple,  had 
failed  to  employ  the  cunning  workmen  of  the 
King  of  Tyre,  he  would  ^ve  become  the 
laughing  stock  for  surrounding  nations.  So 
if  manure  is  misapplied,  your  lt3)or  is  lost,  and 
proper  results  are  not  obtained. 

I  think  manure  should  be  harrowed  in  on 
wet  land  and  ploughed  in  on  drv  land.  Then, 
in  the  first  case,  it  will  not  be  leached  and  ^ 
down  below  Uie  reach  of  plant  roots,  nor  m 
the  other  case,  be  too  high  and^  dry  above 
them,  and  its  strength  evaporated  in  the  air, 
as  it  was  with  me  on  a  piece  of  com,  in  1863. 
This  was  broken  up  ten  inches  deep,  the  fall 
before.  Eighty  loaas  of  compost  and  bam 
yard  manure  were  harrowed  in  on  the  furrow. 
It  was  planted  with  13,000  hills  of  com,  which 
started  well,  but  soon  dwindled  and  proved 
not  worth  harvesting.  Last  year  I  made  a 
fdilure  on  the  other  extreme.  On  less  than 
hidf  an  acre  of  tough  bam  grass  s^ard,  I 
spread  fourteen  loads  of  bam  yard  manure, 
and  ploughed  under  and  planted  with  com, 
the  roots  of  which  could  not  penetrate  down^ 
wards  in  season  to  reach  the  manure,  and  poor 
corn  was  again  the  result. 

Low  land  should  be  ploughed,  where  practi- 
cable, even  if  you  have  to  use  a  steel  plough, 
and  be  laid  up  in  beds  of  about  twenty  fur- 
rows each,  leaving  a  dtrad  furrow  between  for 
water  to  run  oft,  and  a  compost  of  sand,  rather 
than  muck,  applied  to  the  surface,  soaked  with 
cattle  urine  from  the  barn  vard  or  under  the 
stable  floors,  and  sowed  down  to  herdsgrass. 
Treated  in  this  way  it  will  bear  heavy  burdens 
of  grass  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  pro- 


ceeds of  which,  in  the  shape  of  bara  yard  ma- 
nure, can  be  carried  on  to  the  high  ground 
where  it  is  so  often  needed. 

TlowBge, 
Next  in  order  comes  the  subject  of  flowage 
or  irrigation ;  not  that  method  by  which  wa- 
ter is  conducted  along  the  brows  of  hills  in 
ditches  at  great  expense.  I  once  knew  a 
young  man  in  Gilmanton,  who  inherited  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars at  interest,  yet  came  near  bankruptcy  by 
^^S&^f  ditches  miles  in  extent,  to  irrigate  his 
fields  in  thu  way.  I  refer  to  the  winter  flow- 
age  of  natural  meadows  through  iHiich  a 
stream  of  water  runs.  Only  a  short  dam  is 
needed  near  the  outlet  to  effect  the  purpose, 
with  a  bulk-head  by  which  the  water  can  be 
let  on  or  off,  and  its  depth  regulated.  Land 
thus  flowed  would  be  enriched  by  an  annual 
deposit  of  fertilizing  matter.  Millions  of 
tons  of  hay  might  be  added  to  the  crops  in 
the  New  EogUnd  States  by  this  method. 
This  principle  was  also  well  understood  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  flat  fields  c^ 
old  Egypt  were  fertilized  by  the  annuid  over- 
flow of  Father  Nile,  while  her  once  produc- 
tive lands,  lying  above  the  reach  of  the  en- 
riching waters,  became  a  desert  of  shifnng 
sands.  Ancient  Rome,  too,  has  remains  of 
vast  works  which  show  that  (he  value  of  water 
was  well  understood  by  the  farmers  of  old. 
Virgil,  in  Geoigic  Ist,  says : — 

"Lo  I  on  yon  brow,  whence  babbling  tpriafs  qtIm, 
The  peaeaot  bending  o'er  the  expwke  below 
Dlreoui  the  ehaanil.el  waten  where  to  flow, 
Down  the  smooth  rocks  melodloaa  murmarioft  i^de, 
And  a  new  verdure  gleams  beneath  the  tide/' 

Isaiah  testiSes  to  the  same  sentiment,  "As 
the  rain  and  the  snow  that  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  returoeth  not  thither  ajg^ain,  but  wa- 
tereth*the  earth  and  causeth  it  to  bud  and 
blossom,  and  bring  forth  seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  to  the  reaper,^^  &c.  Snow  water, 
according  to  Dana,  contains  25  per  cent,  of 
ammonia. 

[A  member,  Mr.  T.  Dow,  here  remarked, 
that  he  '*had  tried  it,  and  made  a  fine  akadog 
pond  of  his  field  for  the  boys,  and  that  his 
crop  of  ^ss  was  increased  four-fold,  but  it 
was  nothing  but  swamp  grass ;  every  particle 
of  English  grass  was  killed    out.    JSo^lish 

Sass  will  not  grow  where  the  roots  do  not 
3eze  in  winter.^^] 

I  admit  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Bat 
down  your  gate,  then,  in  the  spring  as  the 
f now  begins  to  go  off,  and  flow  vour  land  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  you  will  get  the  fall 
benefit  of  the  water  and  loose  no  English  grass. 

Stock. 
Next,  what  kind  of  stock  shall  we  keep  to 
make  the  most  money  P  Since  the  war  yearl- 
ings and  two-year-olds  have  nearly  doubled 
the  farmer^s  money  in  one  year  ;  cows  come 
next  in  profit,  often  times  doubling  the  price 
from  fall  to  spring.  A^  to  breeds,  I  think  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  the  native  is  best 
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adttpted  to  oar  keeping,  which  10  not  the  beat 
with  the  mAJority  of  f annen,  having  much 
swamp  hay  and  com  fodder  and  hay  of  infe- 
rior qnalitjr.  I  knew  a  mechanic  who  had  ac- 
quired money  by  his  trade,  who  bought  a  farm, 
and  having  read  much  of  the  cnck  stock  in 
the  agricultural  papers,  bought  a  Durham  bull 
and  commencea  raising  stock.  As  he  fed 
much  inferior  hay,  his  stock  was  inferior  to 
that  of  his  neighbors  who  kept  the  native 
breed,  being  gaunt,  long  legged  and  poor. 
Take  care  to  breed  from  the  best  native  stock 
and  all  will  be  well. 

Th«  Orchard. 
Next  comes  itte  orchard  in  our  programme. 
I  do  not  believe  in  continually  ploughmg  it  or 
that  it  should  be  heavily  manured,  as  trees 
thus  treated  soon  die.  There  are  millions  of 
small  roots  that  run  close  to  the  surface  and 
carry  sustenance  to  the  tree  from  the  best  of 
the  soil.  Cut  these  oAen,  with  the  plough  and 
yon  oblige  the  tree  to  draw  sustenance  through 
the  loirer  roots  from  the  barren  subsoil. 
Neither  should  orchards  go  to  grass  and  have 
it  mowed  o£f  every  year  or  fed  off  by  cattle. 
They  should  be  fenced  as  in  old  times,  when 
no  complaint  was  made  of  barren  trees,  and 
the  grass  that  grows  up  suffered  to  fall  down 
and  rot  on  the  surface,  forming  a  mulch  and 
keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground  loose  and 

rich. 

The  forest. 

Last  of  all  I  skall  mention  the  forest.  Many 
of  the  New  England  farmers,  from  the  in- 
crease of  taxes  or  lack  of  aericultoral  skill 
in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  their  fields,  have 
encroached  and  committed  vandalism  upon 
tibe  forests  left  them  bv  their  prudent  fathers. 
Now  that  the  price  or  wood  and  timber  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  commencement 
of  the  lato  war,  I  think  the  way  for  you  '*to 
make  the  most  money  from  the  farm,"  is  to 
stand  guard  with  gun  and  bayonet  if  need  be 
over  your  forest  trees.  I  quote  from  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Sun :— ''There  is  danger 
that  before  many  years  have  passed  that  the 
United  States  will  become  a  country  without 
trees.  A  treeless  country  is  equivalant  to  an 
arid  desert  land,  in  which  agriculture  is  an 
impossibility.  As  trees  disappear  from  the 
heads  of  the  g^eat  water  courses  from  whence 
mudi  of  our  timber  comes,  the  rivers  lessen 
in  volume,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  throughout 
the  cleared  district  diminishes  and  the  agricul- 
tural product  is  reduced.  Should  the  destruc- 
tion of  timber  in  this  country  continue  with 
its  present  rapidity,  and  no  provision  be  made 
for  replanting  forests,  all  the  States  will  prob- 
ably become  a  rainless  region,  like  Arizona, 
where  crops  can  be  raised  only  by  expensive 
irrigation.  The  present  consumption  of  wood 
in  the  United  States  is  enormous.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  the  best  of 
timber  b  cut  every  year  for  railroad  sleepers 
alone.  For  railroad  buildings,  repairs  and 
cars,  the  annual  expenditure  in  wood  is  thirty- 


eight  millions  of  dollars.  In  a  single  year  the 
locomotives  in  the  United  States  consume 
forty-six  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  wood. 
There  are  in  the  whole  country  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  artizans  in  wood ;.  and 
if  the  value  of  their  labor  is  one  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  each,  the  wood  industry  of  the 
country  represents  an  amount  of  nearly  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.'* 
Thus,  if  tho  statements  of  this  article,  from 
which  I  make  but  a  meagre  quotation,  be  true, 
one  more  way  to  make  £e  most  money  from 
the  farm,  is  to  preserve  the  growth  of  the 
Wood  and  timber. 
Epping,  N.  H.,  Mcarck,  1870. 


A  WH0ZJB80MII  DBINK  FOB  BUMUBB. 

More  than  once  we  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  injurious  effects  of  drinking 
large  quantities  of  cold  water  during  the  hot 
weather ;  and  have  also  advised  our  readers 
to  follow  the  suggestion  of  an  old  and  es- 
teemed physician,  long  in  successful  practice 
in  this  State  years  ago,  to  use  only  hot  or 
warm  drinks  during  the  excessively  hot  weather 
of  summer.  This  physician  advised  the  house- 
wife to  alwavs  have  the  teapot  upon  the  stove, 
that  the  worxmen  at  haying  might  have  warm 
drink,  as  it  satisfied  thirst  much  better  than 
cold  water,  was  more  healthful,  and  when  ac- 
customed to  its  use  would  be  preferred  by  the 
men  themselves.  In  our  desire  to  suggest  all 
the  comfmrt  possible  to  men  obliged  to  labor 
hard  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  sun,  we  again 
mention  the  above,  and  abo  present  the  f  ol- 
lowinff  receipt  for  a  wholesome  field  drink, 
furnished  bv  "a  fanner's  wife''  to  the  Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph: — 

"Take  of  the  best  white  Jamaica  ginger 
root,  carefully  bruised,  two  oimces ;  cream  of 
tartar,  one  ounce;  water,  six  quarts,  to  be 
boiled  for  about  five  minutes,  then  strained ; 
to  the  strained  liquor  add  one  pound  of  sugar, 
and  again  place  it  over  the  fire ;  keep  it  well 
stirred  tiU  the  sugar  is  perfectly  aissolved, 
and  then  pour  it  into  an  earthen  vessel,  into 
which  you  have  previously  put  two  drachms 
of  tartaric  acid,  and  the  rind  of  one  lemon, 
and  let  it  remain  till  the  heat  is  reduced  to  a 
lukewarm  temperature ;  then  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  yeast,  stirring  them  well  together,  and 
bottle  for  use.  The  corks  must  be  well  se- 
cured. The  drink  will  be  in  high  perfection 
in  four  or  five  days.  This  is  a  very  refresh- 
ing and  wholesome  beverage,  and  one  which 
may  be  largely  partaken  of  without  any  un- 

Sleasant  results  even  in  the  hottest  weather." 
iaine  Farmer, 


—Mr.  J.  N.  Bagg,  of  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
editor  of  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Book,  is  about  to  pre- 
pare another  volume  of  that  valuable  work.  It 
will  be  IsBued  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  and 
breeders  of  Ayrshire  stock  are  invited  to  forward 
pedigrees,  &c 
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BOTS  IN  THB  UBJJXJlL  BIiAJDPBB. 

s.  H.  L.  Small  of  this  place  has  jast 
lost  a  horse  under  rather  peculiar  dr- 
cumstauces.  No  one  in  this  section 
ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  like  occurrence. 

The  horse  lived  about  ten  days  from 

the  first  appearance  of  any  difflcnltj,  which  to  all 
appearance  was  a  stoppage  of  water.  An  exami- 
nation after  death  revealed  the  ftet  that  the  blad- 
der contained  upward  of  one  hundred  bots,  simi- 
lar in  all  respects  to  those  fennd  In  the  stomach  of 
all  horses.  They  covered  over  two  thirds  of  the 
interior  of  the  bladder,  sticking  tenaciously  to  it, 
and  in  many  places  having  nearly  eaten  through. 
The  bladder  where  they  had  eaten  presented  a  pur- 

Ele  hue,  but  the  portion  that  was  untouched  looked 
ealthy  and  natural. 

Now  we  would  like  to  know  how  these  bots  ob- 
tained access  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  as 
the  exterior  and  all  other  parts  of  the  water  pas- 
sages were  sound  and  whole.  Mr.  Small  has  the 
bladder,  together  with  the  bots  as  taken  from  the 
horse,  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  will  Dr.  Dadd  or 
some  one  of  the  professional  horse  surgeons  an- 
swer through  the  columns  of  the  Farmbb  the 
above  inquiry.  D.  O.  Spauldino. 

BroumtviUe,  Weti  Windsor,  Vt,  May  30, 1870. 


Remab^. — ^We  have  examined  all  the  books 
on  veterinary  practice  to  which  we  could  get 
access ;  also,  the  extensive  correspondence  of 
Prof.  Law,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, and  we  fail  to  find  a  case  parallel  to  the 
one  here  described. 

Bots  are  not,  as  many  persons  suppose, 
worms  which  commence  and  terminate  their 
existence  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the 
horse,  but  they  are  the  laroce  or  maggots  of 
the  horse  gad-fly.  Guided  by  instinct,  the  fe- 
male fly  deposits  her  eggs  or  ^'nits^^  on  such 
parts  of  the  horse  as  are  within  reach  of  the 
animal^s  month — ^usually  upon  the  fore  legs. 
Here  they  occasion  some  degree  of  irritation, 
to  relieve  which,  they  are  seized  with  the 
tongne  and  teeth,  and  conveyed  into  the  month, 
whence  they  easily  reach  the  stomach.  Sub- 
jected to  the  warmth  and  other  favorable  con- 
ditions afforded  by  that  organ,  these  nits  are 
soon  converted  into  larvce  or  "bots,"  and  fas- 
ten themselves  to  the  walls  of  their  temporary 
abode.  Here  they  feed  upon  the  nutriment 
contained  in  the  stomach,  and,  unless  disturbed 
by  disease  or  the  action  of  medicines,  remain 
in  these  comfortable  quarters  until  the  approach 
of  the  time  for  their  final  metamorphosis. 
They  then  detach  themselves  from  the  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach,  pass  along  with  the  food 
and  feces  through  the  intestines,  are  ejected 
from  the  rectum  with  the  dung,  and  very  soon, 
(the  time  being  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
temperature  to  which  they  may  be  exposed,) 
they  are  changed  into  a  perfect  insect — a  ioll 


grown  gad-fly.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history 
of  that  little  insect,  one  stage  of  whose  exist- 
ence is  represented  by  the  loatiisome  maggot 
called  hot,  and  which  in  this  larva  state  is  the 
great  humbug  of  ignorant  "horse  doctors." 

How  often,  and  to  what  extent,  the  presence 
of  bots  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse  may  become 
a  source  of  disease,  is  a  diBpated  qaesticm. 
Doubtless  they  produce  discomfort  sometimes, 
and  when  existing  in  large  numbers,  they  may 
occasion  serious  diseaM ;  but  the  most  learned 
naturalists  and  the  most  skilful  veterinariaos 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  far  less  in- 
jorioos  than  most  persons  suppose  them  to  be; 
indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  they  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  stomachs  of  most 
horses,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
that  without  disturbing  the  aaimal^s  health  in 
the  least. 

The  idea  that  bots  gnaw  or  feed  upon  a 
healthy  stomach,  eatmg  their  way  through  it, 
sometime,  and  escaping  into  other  portions  of 
the  Body,  is  an  erroneous  one.  The  horse^s 
stomach  is  their  natural  habitation,  and  un- 
less disturbed  by  some  unnatural  cause,  they 
will  not  leave  it  until  their  sappointed  time. 
But  this  organ  may  become  diseased.  By  too 
much  food,  by  improper  food,  by  too  much 
medicine,  by  imfnoper  medicine,  or  by  the  op- 
eration of  some  other  cause  or  combination  of 
causes,  inflammation  may  invade  the  stomacL 
The  horse  stamps  with  his  fore  feet,  strikes  at 
his  belly  with  his  hind  ones,  groans,  looks  anx- 
iously and  frequently  behind  him,  lies  down, 
gets  up,  lies  down  again,  bites  at  his  sides, 
and  in  various  ways  manifests  his  intense  suf- 
fering, and  his  anxiety  to  obtain  relief.  The 
neighbors  assemble;  one  calls  it  a  case  of 
bots,  another  calls  it  something  else,  and  eadi 
recommends  a  remedy.  But  the  animal  gets 
"no  better  very  fast,"  and  a  "horse-doctor"  is 
summoned,  who,  perhaps,  possesses  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  diseases  and  remedies  than 
his  patient  does.  Medicines  are  now  admin- 
istered with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  doctor 
shouts  "botb!"  and  tries  his  best  to  find 
something  strong  enough  to  kill  the  bots,  and 
weak  enough  to  save  the  horse !  But  the  dis- 
ease progresses — aggravated,  it  may  be,  by  the 
treatment ;  adhesions  and  ulcerations,  more  or 
less  extensive^  take  plaoe ;  gangrene  or  mor- 
tification ensues ;  and  the  poor  sufferer  suc- 
cumbs, at  last,  to  the  combined  forces  of  dis- 
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ease  and  doctor.  A  postmortem  or  after 
death  examination  reveals  the  presence  of  bots 
in  the  stomach,  in  the  intestines,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  ontside  of  the  intestines,  and 
in  various  other  localities;  whereupon  the 
doctor  looks  exceedingly  wise,  and  with  the 
pomposity  that  ignorance  usually  imparts,  ex- 
claims: "There!  Mr.  Smith;  didn't  I  tell 
you  it  was  the  bots  that  ailed  your  horse  P'^ 

But  we  are  requested  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  bots  in  the  urinary  bladder.  Our 
first  thought,  on  reading  Mr.  Spaulding^s  let- 
ter, was  that  our  Brownsville  friends  were  mis- 
taken,— that  they  had  been  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances,— that  what  they  supposed  to  be 
beta  were-  some  other  substance.  Stone  and 
perhaps  other  materials  have  been  found  in 
that  oi^an,  but  nothing  with  animal  life,  so 
far  as  we  had  ever  heard.  But  wishing  to 
consult  those  better  informed  than  ourselves, 
and  as  Dr.  Dadd,  alluded  to  by  our  correspon- 
dent is  dead,  we  wrote  to  a  gentleman  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  that 
of  any  veterinary  practitioner  in  the  State, 
stating  in  brief  the  facts  detailed  in  the  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Spaulding.  We  have 
been  favored  with  the  following  reply : — 

Messbs.  R.  p.  Eaton  &  Co.— G«i<«  .—Yours  of 
Jane  2d  came  duly  to  hand  and  contents  noticed. 
After  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  cure  of  horses, 
I  can  say  that  I  never  knew  of  death  being  caused 
by  bot3.  Alter  a  certain  time  natare  expels  tbem 
flrom  tho  system.  The  case  you  speak  of— bots  in 
the  bladder— is  absard.  No  such  thing  could 
happen.       Tours  Respectfully, 

J.  Hex  BY  Jennings,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Cambridgepart,  Ma83»t  June  8, 1870. 

But  Mr.  Small  has  the  bladder  and  the  bots 
preserved  for  exhibition.  Mr.  Spaulding  says 
they  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  horbcs.  Now  supposing 
there  is  no  mistake  in  these  statements,  or  in 
the  facts  and  appearances  on  which  they  are 
based,  bots  were  found  in  the  urinary  bladder 
<^  the  horse  in  this  case,  if  never  before.  If 
they  were  there,  two  ways  occur  to  our  mind 
by  which  it  is  possible  they  obtained  access  to 
the  interior  of  that  organ. 

First.  It  is  possible  there  had  been  active 
and  extensive  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
which  was  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  that 
organ  after  death.  Ulceration  and  gangrene 
followed  the  inflammation ;  this,  also,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  appearance  of  the  organ.  Such 
extensive  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  gan- 
(;roae  would,  almost  necessarily,  involve  adja- 


cent parts— especially  that  portion  of  the  in- 
testines which  lies  near  to  the  bladder,  and 
adhesion  and  perforation  of  the  several  parts 
involved  would  very  naturally  occur,  la 
this  way  an  opening  might  be  made  between 
the  intestinal  canal  and  the  bladder,  which 
could  not  eafrily  be  detected,  except  by  the 
careful  dissection  of  the  parts,  made  by  a  per- 
son who  expected  to  find  such  a  thing. 

Second.  By  some  unaccountable  pesverston 
of  instinct,  the  female  fly  might  have  depos- 
ited her  eggs  at  the  extremity  of  or  within  the 
urethra  or  pipe  which  conducts  the  urine  from 
the  bladder ;  and  when  hatched,  the  maggots 
might  have  found  their  way  along  the  urethra, 
through  the  sphincter,  or  that  band  of  muscu- 
lar fibres  which  surrounds  and  clones  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  finally  into  the  bladder  it- 
self. We  have  known  beans,  peas,  pebbles, 
and  other  small  articles  to  be  passed  into  the 
human  bladder ;  and  why  might  not  a  little 
maggot  find  its  way  into  the  bladder  of  a 
horse  ?  The  chief  dlfi^culty  in  the  case  seems 
to  be  in  the  number  of  bots  found.  We  can 
more  easily  believe  that  a  small  number  of 
these  creatures  might  travel  this  road,  than 
that  a  hundred  or  more  of  them  should  do  so. 
This  is  a  pretty  severe  tax  on  our  credulity. 

But  supposing  the  bots  to  have  obtained  a 
lodgment  in  this  unnatural  tenement,  the  ques- 
tions then  arise,  how  did  they  live  there  ?  how 
did  they  resist  the  usually  deleterious  effects 
on  animal  life  of  the  contents  of  this  organ  ? 
This  is  something  for  which  we  are  unable  to 
suggest  even  a  possible  cause. 


S^OW  AKD   THBir. 
"  There  art  none  to  blind  at  those  who  wonH  tecP 

A  farmer  who  used  to  team  a  good  deal  on  the 
road  to  Boston  forty  years  ago,  said  tons  the  othtr 
day  that  he  formerly  took  many  barrels  of  cider 
into  that  market.  His  load  was  made  up  of  bar- 
rels, each  including  cider  and  barrel,  weighing  300 
pounds;  in  all  2400  pounds.  Distance,  twenty- 
five  miles. 

To  haul  this  load  he  had  four  oxen  and  one 
horse,  and  it  was  load  enough  for  them. 

**Now,"  said  he,  "we  take  3000  pounds  of  hay, 
or  other  product,  over  the  same  road  with  one 
horse!" 

<*  Why  this  difference  ?"  we  inquired. 

''Because,"  said  he,  ''the  team  was  a  meadoio 
hay  team,  small,  poor  and  weak,  compared  with 
the  team  I  drive  now.  The  wagon  went  hard,  be- 
cause it  was  not  made  right;  it  was  too  heavy  in 
some  parts  and  too  weak  in  others,  and  did  not 
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mn  6t!ff  and  strong  over  the  road.  When  the 
wheels  stmck  a  stone  the  wheel  oxen  wonld  be 
Jerlced  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  there  was 
a  continnal  wiggle  with  wagon  and  team.  The 
roads  were  bad,  and  altogether  it  was  a  considera- 
ble of  a  job  to  get  tighi  doUan,  all  that  the  whole 
load  brought." 

In  conversation  with  another  fbrmer  the  other 
daj,  he  said  "there  had  been  no  improyement  in 
the  plongh  for  the  last  forty  years,"  although  he 
ploughs  two  acres  now  with  a  pair  of  horses,  in 
abont  the  same  time  that  he  ploughed  one  acre, 
forty  years  ago,  and  does  the  work  much  better. 
There  certainly  is  truth  in  the  old  adage,  that 
'There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  io<m*i  see." 


Eppiko,  N.  H.  Fabkbbs'  CLUB.~In  a  note  ac> 
company  ing  the  abstract  of  his  address,  published 
on  another  page,  Mr.  Harvey  says  that  the  North 
Biver  District  is  the  nucleus  of  this  flourish- 
ing association,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wealthy 
and  energetic  agricultural  portion  of  the  town. 
The  owners  ^f  these  well  cultivated  farms,  and  of 
the  fine  buildings  which  stand  upon  them,  are, 
without  any  exception,  holders  of  government 
bonds,  and  other  evidences  of  invested  capital,  all 
accumulated  by  themselves  or  their  predecessors 
by  farming ;  and  yet  some  of  these  men  join  in 
the  common  assertion  that  "nothing  can  be  made 
at  farming!"  To  the  progressive  and  believing 
former  the  growing  interest  in  fjEumers'  clubs,  and 
the  increasing  readiness  of  the  conductors  of  the 
local  public  press  to  publish  agricultural  matter, 
is  most  encouraging  and  hopeftd.  Though  fium- 
ers  are  busy  with  hard  work  at  this  season,  they 
will  observe  and  note  fiicts  which  may  be  uaed 
next  winter  when  they  meet  with  their  neighbors 
to  talk  over  matters  connected  with  their  business. 
Those  who  attended  such  meetings  last  winter, 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  frequency  with 
which  they  will  be  reminded,  while  at  work,  of 
somethiog  that  was  then  said,  or  of  something 
that  might  have  been  said,  at  those  discussions. 
In  quickening  the  power,  or  improving  the  habit 
of  observation,  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of 
farmers'  clubs  will  be  experienced  by  every  mem- 
ber. 

Tomato  Fx.t,  not  Wobk,  Poibonous.— S. 
Haynes,  M.  D.,  of  Saranac,  N.  T.,  details  in  the 
Plattsburg  Sentinel  the  particulars  of  the  poisoning 
of  one  of  his  patients  by  a  green  fly.  The  insect 
has  a  long  bill  and  legs  something  like  a  mosquito. 
He  was  handling  over  some  tomatoes  that  he  had 
Jast  gathered,  when  feeling  pain  in  his  forefinger 
he  brushed  oiT  a  fly.  The  pain  continuing,  he 
soaked  the  finger  in  kerosene  and  in  turpentine, 
which  gave  relief.  On  handling  the  tomatoes 
again,  he  saw  the  same  or  a  similar  fly  alight  on 
his  thumb,  and  he  watched  its  operation.  He 
says,  *'the  part  where  the  bill  was  planted  began 
to  bum  and  feel  very  disagreeable,  and  shooting 
pains  extended  up  the  arm,  and  finally  the  thumb 


swelled  as  large  as  three  or  four  thumbs,  and  the 
swelling  extended  to  the  whole  hand  and  arm  and 
glands  in  the  hollow  of  the  arm,  and  finally,  the 
pain  extended  to  the  head,  particularly  on  the 
side  of  the  iojured  thumb,  and  the  side  of  the  body 
became  afltoted."  After  twenty-one  days  he  had 
not  fhlly  recovered. 

Dr.  Haynes  believes  the  stories  of  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  tomato  worm  to  be  founded  on  facts ; 
but  that  this  fly,  and  not  the  worm,  is  the  fact  to 
be  guarded  against.  The  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  others  are  solicited. 


Thb  Aobiculttbal  Hobsb  Tbot  ▲  Pbbc«- 
DBNT.— In  the  discussion  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Govomor's  veto 
of  a  bill  to  legalize  horse-racing,  Mr.  Woodbury 
urged  that  it  was  unfair  that  tracks  near  the  city  of 
Boston  should  not  be  allowed  to  ofl^r  •priies  fbr 
trotting  horses  as  well  as  the  little  tracks  In  the 
interior  of  the  State.  Mr.  Sweetser,  of  Lowell  was 
still  more  explicit.  He  said  that  "the  same  thing 
which  this  bill  sought  to  legalize,  was  already 
done  under  the  cover  of  law  by  agricultural  socie- 
ties. Purses  were  nominally  offered  by  the  socie- 
ties, but  were  really  made  up  by  the  men  who  en- 
tered their  horses."  It  is  certainly  a  little  cnrions 
that  the  presence  of  a  fbw  bulls,  cows,  sheep  and 
pigs,  should  legalize  prizes  and  purses,  betting  and 
gambling  on  Fair  grounds  in  the  country,  which 
are  considered  detrimental  to  public  morals  at  the 
race  courses  near  the  city.  This  distinctkm,  how- 
ever, is  a  compliment  to  the  managers  of  agricul- 
tural fair  grounds.  The  law  allows  them  to  do 
what  it  forbids  being  done  by  jockeys.  Hence* 
fbr  the  savor  of  respectability,  our  law-abiding  cit- 
izens hold  agricultural  "meetings"  and  "fairs"  in- 
stead of  "horse  races,"  and  multitudes  attend  the 
"Show"  to  see  the  "Race." 


CxxENT  Wateb  Pipe.— The  injurious  effects  of 
lead  on  water  has  caused  much  inquiry  fbr  some 
practical  substitute  fbr  this  metal  in  condneting 
water,  intended  for  domestic  purposes.  Mr.  N. 
Reed  of  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the 
Country  Gentleman  that  hydraulic  cement  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  his  section,  and  is  preferred  on 
account  of  its  fipeedom  fh>m  all  poisonous  eflbcts, 
its  durability,  cheapness,  &c.,  to  lead,  iron  or  wood. 
An  inch  and  a  quarter  pipe  was  laid  fh>m  a  spring 
to  his  buildings  a  distance  of  120  rods  fbr  $144  for 
the  pipe,~less  than  seven  and  a  half  cents  a  foot,— 
the  whole  cost  of  digging,  covering,  and  including 
some  iron  and  lead  pipe,  &c.  for  pentstocks,  &c., 
was  9238.  He  says  its  durability  must  be  indefi- 
nite, as  it  grows  harder  for  several  years,  till  it  be- 
comes as  solid  as  stone;  but  if  broken  by  acddeat 
it  is  easily  mended.  The  best  Rosendale  lime 
should  be  used,  and  the  work  should  be  done  by 
one  who  understands  the  business. 


— Mhmesota  has  66|000  less  sheep  than  It  had 
two  years  ago. 
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BXTBA0T8  AND  BJEPTJOBB. 


THE  SEASON  IN  WESTERN   MA8IACHUSETTS. 

Tbe  wet,  lowrj  weather  of  late  has  been  favor- 
ble  for  grass,  and  the  prospects  for  a  fair  crop  of 
hay  are  more  flittering.  Com  has  oome  up  well, 
bat  its  growth  and  perfection  will  depend  verj 
mach  on  the  weather  daring  the  summer  months. 
Not  the  usual  quantity  planted  in  this  section. 
Broom  com  looks  finely  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  Onions  have  come  forward  rapidly,  but  the 
maggots  are  destroying  them  to  some  extents 
Stfdwbcrrics  are  being  gathered  for  market  Ap- 
ple trees  are  fruiting  well  and  making  a  vigorous 
growth.  Shall  we  mulch  them  ?  Early  peas  will 
soon  be  ready  to  pick.  Can  they  be  nacked  for 
market  in  anything  better  than  barrels  ?  Rasp- 
berries are  looking  firstrate,  and  with  favorable 
weather  will  ripen  about  the  first  of  July.  Shall 
we  send  them  to  market  in  boxes  or  baskets  ?  Far- 
mers here  are  amusing  themselves  by  hoeing.com 
and  weeding  onions — being  firm  believers  in  thor- 
ough culture.  w. 

Sunderland,  Matt.,  June  18, 1870. 

Remarks.— Mr.  Pierce  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  who 
has  raised  good  crops  of  apples  yearly  dur- 
ing all  the  many  past  poor  ftuit  seasons,  ascribes 
great  virtue  to  mulch.  On  another  page  of  this 
number  you  will  find  an  article  on  the  sutiJect  by 
an  experienced  A-uit  cultivator. 

Most  of  the  small  fruit  raised  In  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  comes  to  market  in  boxes ;  that  from  the 
south  in  baskets.  We  think  the  baskets  are  grad- 
ually taking  the  place  of  boxes. 


THE  CVRRANT  WORM. 

The  currant  worm  attacked  my  bushes  last  fall 
and  damaged  them  badly,  and  this  spring  they 
began  early.  I  met  them  with  a  determination  to 
conquer  and  have  finished  the  war.  Of  the  vari- 
ous remedies  I  used  it  is  useless  to  speak,  but  they 
were  many.  At  last  I  tried  the  poke  and  that 
finished  them.  I  had  about  thirty  rods  of  bushes, 
and  I  boiled  a  bushel  of  the  roots  and  applied  it 
with  a  force  pamp,  and  I  found  it  to  be  a  speafic, 
though  more  than  one  application  may  be  re- 
quired, and  now  the  foliage  begins  to  look  healthy. 
If  it  is  not  too  late  you  can  give  the  remedy  and 
warrant  a  cture  to  all  that  will  apply  it  faithfully. 

£.  W.  Obmbbbb. 

MofUptlier,  VL,  June  14, 1870. 

Remarks.— We  regard  this  as  a  very  valuable 
communication.  White  Hellebore,  Carbolic  acid 
preparations,  ^c,  which  have  been  used* and  re- 
commended by  "book  farmers"  and  chemical 
men  are  somewhat  costly,  some  of  them  rather 
dangerous  poisons,  and  on  many  fkrms  cannot  al- 
ways be  immediately  obtained.  Poke  roots  are  a 
home-grown  material  and  can  be  had  at  any  time 
on  most  farms  for  the  digging.  And  if  a  decoc- 
tion of  them  proves  destructive  to  these  insects, 
the  public  will  thank  Mr.  Ormsbee  for  his  perse- 
verance in  tbe  experiments  which  resulted  in  his 
discovery. 

Mr.  Ormsbee  says  his  bushes  were  ii^ared  last 
fall.  This  is  an  important  fl&ct,  as  the  currant 
worm  appears  in  the  spring,  and  then  again  later 
in  the  season.  We  wish  he  had  stated  at  what 
time  they  commenced  their  fall  operations.  Mr. 
Riley,  editor  of  the  Americtm  BrUomoiogitt,  pub- 


lished in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says  in  that  section  the 
second  brood  bursts  fh)m  the  cocoons  of  the  first 
brood  about  the  last  week  in  June  or  the  first  part 
of  July,  or  occasionally  not  until  the  beginning  of 
August.  Probably  they  appear  later  farther 
north.  A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  living 
in  Canada,  says  that  after  a  brief  absence  he  vis- 
ited his  garden  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  found 
the  worms  were  again  stripping  his  bushes.  This 
second  brood  must  therefore  be  fought  as  Well  as 
the  first. 

The  Eniomologiti  says  the  first  brood  appears 
in  the  spring.  The  fly  deposits  its  eggs  along  the 
principal  veins  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf.  From 
these  eggs  worms  with  eighteen,  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  legs  soon  hatch,  with  black  heads  and  many 
black  dots  on  their  bodies,  but  after  moulting  for 
the  last  time  they  are  entirely  of  a  grass  green  or 
yellow  color,  except  large  eye-spots  on  each  side 
of  the  head.  After  attaining  their  full  growth  of 
full  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  they  burrow  in  the 
ground  or  elsewhere,  spin  a  thin  oval  cocoon  of 
brown  silk  and  assume  the  pupa  state,  from  which 
the  perfect  saw-fly  again  come  forth,  as  before 
stated,  in  July  or  August.  These  go  through  a 
similar  process  and  furnish  the  army  which  ap- 
pears in  the  spring.  Hence  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
publish  Mr.  Ormsbee's  remedy,  as  the  second  bat- 
talion will  need  a  dose  of  poke. 

Currant  worms  of  other  kinds  haveaWays  been 
known  in  this  country.  But  the  one  that  is  now 
making  such  sad  havoc  is  a  foreigner,  that  landed 
on  our  shores  only  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 


TURNING  farmer.— BUYING  AND  HIRING  FARMS. 

As  you  are  always  ready  to  answer  all  reasona- 
ble inquiries,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice. 1  am  a  journeyman  mechanic,  and  a  con- 
stant reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  and  as  close 
confinement  indoors  injures  my  health,  I  desire  to 
go  into  the  country  and  own  a  few  acres  of  land 
near  some  good  reliable  market.  Now  I  have  not 
capital  to  amount  to  more  than  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  I  want  to  invest  to  the  best 
advantage.  If  I  buy  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  my 
small  capital  down,  and  then  have  nothing  to 
commence  fanning  with.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  lease  a  small  place  tor  from  three  to  five 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  baying  at  the  expira- 
tion of  said  time,  or  before,  and  %h2X  had  been 
paid  as  rent  be  added  as  so  much  tonrard  the  pur- 
chase ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion, 
and  how  shall  I  proceed  to  find  such  a  place,  pro- 
viding such  terms  can  be  had.      A  Maimb  Boy. 

Boston  Highlandt,  Mast,,  June  12,  1870. 

Rbmarks.— Ton  are  a  Journeyman  mechanic, 
but  on  proposing  to  change  your  present  business 
for  that  of  farming  yoa  think  of  assuming  at  once 
the  character  and  responsibilities  of  "tk>ss."  We 
are  entirely  ignorant,  of  your  qualifications  for 
that  position.  When  landsmen  turn  sailors,  they 
seldom  make  their  first  voyage  as  Captain,  how- 
ever small  the  vessel.  When  farmers  turn  me- 
chanics, they  seldom  buy  a  shop  to  begin  with. 
And  the  same  is  trae  of  men  generally  who  en- 
gage in  a  new  business.  Why  farming  ^ould  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  we  do  not  know, 
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nor  do  we  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  It  Is  an 
exception.  If  jon  do  not  nnderstnnd  fkrming,  if 
yon  hare  yet  to  learn  the  trade,  we  think  it  would 
be  better  and  cheaper  to  commence  as  an  appren- 
tice or  Jonmeyman  nnder  the  instmction  of  some 
good  workman  who  understands  the  particular 
branch  of  farming  that  you  prefer.  The  idea  that 
anybody  can  be  a  farmer  is  Just  as  true,  undoubt- 
edly, ns  the  assertion,  sometimes  made,  that  any 
body  can  be  a  musician,  a  mechanic,  merchant, 
&c.  No  one  can  be  either  only  by  learning  how. 
And  in  learning  farming  an  instructor  or  master 
is  Just  as  beneficial  and  necessary,  as  in  learning 
any  of  the  mechanic  arts,  any  of  the  professions, 
or  any  of  the  fine  arts. 

Farms  can  be  purchased  on  almost  any  reason- 
able terms,  in  almost  any  section  of  the  country. 
And  we  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  you  to  pro- 
ceed to  find  a  place  to  suit  you  than  to  invest  your 
money  safely,  go  to  work  as  a  Journeyman  farmer 
in  such  location  as  you  fieincy,  and  as  you  work, 
and  learn,  and  establish  a  reputation,  keep  your 
eyes  and  ears  open  for  the  best  opportunity  for  a 
permanent  location.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom 
mon  that  fltrms,  or  at  least  land,  can  be  hired  for 
a  few  years  for  a  much  less  rent  than  the  interest 
on  the  sum  asked  as  purchase  money.  Still  there 
may  be  a  Ehorter  cut,  a  more  royal  road  to  farm- 
ing, but  we  think  the  experience  of  Journeymen 
mechanics,  retired  merchants,  professional  men, 
&c.,  who  have  tried  these  by-ways,  fully  J astity 
the  caution,  **Not  safb  to  Tbavel,"  especially  by 
those  of  small  means. 

SBATH  OF  ▲  CALT  BT  COimTLSIONS. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  death  of  a  calf  from  a 
fit?  I  had  a  beautirul  Jersey  heifer  calf,  about 
four  weeks  old.  It  had  been  taken  from  the  cow 
at  four  days  old,  and  learned  to  drink  milk,  from 
which  part  of  the  cream  had  been  taken.  It  seemed 
to  be  doing  well.  I  had  hitched  it  out  on  a  plot 
of  grass  several  days,  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time, 
which  it  seemed  much  to  enjoy.  I  led  it  into  the 
stable  about  six  o'clock,  apparently  as  well  as 
ever,  but  it  immediately  began  to  be  agitated  and 
convulsed ;  to  turn  round  and  rouna ;  to  Jump, 
throw  itself  down,  then  up,  then  against  anything 
that  happened  to  be  near,  with  great  violence ;  to 
bellow,  froth  at  the  mouth,  &c.,  &c.  In  this  state 
it  continued  without  change,  only  as  its  strength 
was  gradually  exhausted,  till  it  died  in  about  30 
minutes  from  the  attack.  I  can  hardly  think  that 
an  animal  dying  of  hydrophobia  could  suffer  more. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  sifth  a  case  ? 

The  cow  had  been  out  to  pasture  little  more 
than  a  week,  had  been  sick  one  day,  five  or  six 
days  before  the  calf  died,  trom  eating  "Indian 
poke,"  as  we  had  reason  to  believe.  Could  the 
calf's  death  bo  attributed  to  anything  the  cow  had 
eaten  ?  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  don't  want  you  to 
guest  about  it,  but  If  you  X)t  your  readers  know 
anything  bearing  upon  my  inquiry,  please  let  us 
know  it.  a.  t. 

Mechanic  Fattt,  Ue.,  May  20, 1870. 

Rbkabkb.— The  death  of  this  calf  was  caused 
by  convulsions.  Convulsions  consist  in  violent  in- 
voluntary contractions  of  the  muscles;  and  when 
the  muscles  of  respiration  are  so  much  affected 


as  to  render  that  function  impossible,  the  subject 
dies.  The  cause  of  this  muscular  affection  is  a 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  generally ;  and 
this  maybe  caused  by  injuries  of  the  bead,  or  of 
the  back ;  by  a  wound  of  one  of  the  larger  nerves ; 
by  overloading  the  stomach,  and  by  taking  poisons 
into  the  stomach.  Suckfaig  calves,  pigs,  lambe, 
and  other  little  brutes,  like  "nursing"  babies,  are 
easily,  and  sometimes  fktally  affected  by  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  mother.  So 
much  we  "Anotp''— we  "do  not  ffuest  about  it;" 
but,  in  the  absence  of  sufiAcient  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  this  case  to  do  any  better,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  make  one  **ffttett :"— We  guess  that  the 
convulsions,  of  which  this  calf  died,  were  caused 
by  "Indian  poke,"  or  some  other  poison,  eaten  by 
the  cow. 

THB  8BA80N  IK  CANADA. 

We  have  had  a  very  dry  spring.  Work  com- 
menced rather  later  than  usual,  but  the  land  was 
in  prime  condition,  and  seed  was  put  in  about  as 
early  as  common,  although  there  was  much  croak- 
ing about  the  "backward  season."  Fruit  trees 
were  in  blossom  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than 
last  year,  and  vegetation  generally  was  quite  as 
forward  as  in  several  years  past.  But  the  severe 
drought  of  the  last  month,  injured  grass  on  old 
fields  and  grain  on  clay  or  gravelly  soils.  In 
forty-five  days  ftom  the  25th  of  4th  month  to  8th 
inst.,  inclusive,  only  ihrce-muxrien  of  an  inch  of 
rain  fell  in  this  vicinity.  The  weather  was  warm, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  hot.  Tbe  31st  of  last  month 
the  mercury  rose  to  82^  in  the  shade,  and  to  90** 
the  4th  of  this  month. 

But  the  spell  is  broken.  The  9th  was  showery, 
and  tbe  lOth  it  rained  moderately,  and  quite 
heavy  in  the  night.  The  ground  is  well  watered 
cow,  and  if  rain  continues  to  fall  nrequently,  crops 
will  yet  be  fair,  though  I  think  barley  must  be 
light. 

The  prospect  for  flmit  is  pretty  good.  The  cnrcu- 
llo  is  very  abundant,  and  the  currant  worm  is  very 
destructive.  Powdered  White  Hellebore  is  an  an- 
tidote to  the  latter,  but  I  neslected  to  apply  it  in 
season  on  some  of  my  busnes.  I  put  it  in  a  pep- 
per-box, and  sprinsled  it  on  the  leaves.  No  mat- 
ter whether  it  touches  the  worms  or  not,  they  will 
leave.  I  have  never  known  any  one  poisoned  by 
using  currants  firom  bushes  that  had  been  so 
treated. 

A  great  many  curculios  have  been  caught  here 
by  Jarring  the  trees,  and  it  is  found  quite  as  neces- 
sary to  jar  them  in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  procured  a  prise  of  ten 
dollars,  offered  by  the  Canada  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation for  1000  curculios.  Oranitb. 

Bhomfieid,  OnUtrio,  eth  mo.,  13/A,  1870. 


BIPTON,  TT. 

Ripton  is  a  rough  and  stony  town,  situated  up 
among  the  Green  Mountains,  which  surround  it 
on  all  sides,  seeming  to  shut  it  out  from  the  outer 
world.  Still  it  can  boast  of  no  grand  mountain 
scenery,  picturesque  views,  &c.,  but  it  can  truth- 
fully claim  a  good  soil,  which,  onder  a  Judicious 
system  of  cultivation,  yields  large  returns.  Many 
of  its  farmers  now  successfally  compete  with  those 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  Otter  Creek,  in  amount  of 
crops.  The  owners  of  these  valley  fhrms,  however, 
give  their  attention  entirely  to  farming,  while 
with  us  a  large  portion  of  the  fkrmers  devote  much 
attention  in  the  winter  season  to  lumbering  and 
wood  drawing;  business  which  occupies  their 
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thoughts  and  employs  their  labor,  but  instead  of 
being  a  benefit  to  the  town,  is  directly  the  reverse. 
They  wonld,  In  my  opinion,  make  much  more 
moner  in  taking  good  care  of  their  stock  and  get- 
ting their  year's  snpply  of  wood,  which  too  n^any 
of  them,  In  conseqaenceof  enc^aglng  in  lumbering, 
neglect.  Bat  a  new  Interest  has  been  awakened  In 
Arming.  Many  are  cnitivating  their  land  better, 
keeping  better  stock  and  raising  better  crops,  and 
are  thns  adding  mnch  to  the  real  wealth  of  the 
town.  Mowing  machines  and  horse  rakes  are  be- 
ing introduced,  which,  although  the  land  is  some- 
what rough  and  uneTcn,  are  doing  good  work; 
and.  In  short,  a  great  change  is  going  on  in  all  the 
departments  of  agriculture.  Farmers  are  laving 
aside  their  old  ways  and  adopting  better,  which 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  New  Knolaitd 
Fabm BR  and  other  agricultural  papers.  The  Fab- 
MEB  is  a  welcome  Weekly  visitor  in  my  father's 
family,  where  It  is  highly  prized.  It  is  also  taken 
considerably  tbroughout  the  town.  o.  b.  o. 

Bipton,  VL,  1870. 


« 
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LEABNINO  TO  8PBLL. 

The  brief  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Fabmeb,  were  timely,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  influence  of  some  of  the 
comic  writers  of  the  present  day.  What  the  in- 
fluence of  such  orthography  must  be,  unless  sed- 
ulously counteracted  by  parents  and  teachers,  no 
one  can  doubt.  Now,  if  ever,  the  guardians  of  the 
young  should  see  that  this  branch  of  education  re- 
ceives due  attention. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  children  to  write  the  words 
of  their  spelling  lessons,  and  also  to  be  in  the  fre- 

J[uent  habit  of  writing  letters  and  compositions ; 
Or  many  who  are  fair  oral  spellers  are,  in  writing, 
as  likelv  as  not  to  misspell  every  word  in  which 
a  mistake  can  possibly  be  made.  But  in  order  to 
do  this,  they  must  learn  to  write  much  earlier  than 
fhey  usually  do.  Indeed  I  know  no  reason  why 
children  should  not  commence  writing  when  they 
enter  school.  It  would  take  up  their  time  and  at- 
teniion,  and  be  a  pleasant  change  from  the  Inevi- 
table picture  drawing  with  which  they  contlve  to 
while  away  so  many  of  the  tedious  hours.  Be- 
sides, they  would  feel  that  they  were  doing  some- 
thing usefhl;  a  very  plea&ant  thought  to  most 
children,  let  us  remember,  whether  at  home  or  at 
school. 

It  wonld  be  quite  an  improvement  in  many 
schools  if  the  pupils  were  required  to  pronounce 
each 37 liable  as  it  is  spelled.  Instead  of  running 
through  the  entire  word  before  stopping.  This 
has  been  strangely  neglected  of  late  years,  and  It 
is  quite  time  to  return  to  the  former  practice. 

But  our  schools,  however  long  continued  and 
expensive  they  may  be,  do  not  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  home  instruction,  in  the  elementary 
branches  at  least.  This  alone  can  restore  that  in- 
dividuality which  is  in  a  measure  lost  in  the  class 
system.  Parents  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  children,  may  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  facilitating  that  progress,  without  the 
formality  of  set  lessons.  In  spelling,  especially, 
the  chances  for  instruction  are  constantly  recur- 
ring. Children  should  leam  to  spell  the  names  of 
every  house  and  farm  utensil,  of  every  tree,  shrub 
and  flower  which  they  see ;  of  animals,  of  ordinary 
diseases,  and  so  on,  ad  inJinUum.  There  are  also 
many  little  words  in  common  use  which  should 
receive  special  atceution,  as  they  are  very  liable  to 
be  ml88f«lied  in  hasty  writing.  Mattib. 


KINO  BTKD8  DO  DB8TB0T  BBE8. 

I  noticed  some  time  ago  quite  a  discussion  by 
the  New  York  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club, 
on  the  questioh,  **Do  king  birds  kill  honey  bees  ?" 
Tills  quesiiun  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  the 


combined  wisdom  of  the  learned  Doctors  of  that 
Club. 

I  have  since  had  occasion  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
that  decision.  Watching  a  swarm  of  bees  a  few 
days  since,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  peculiar 
movements  of  one  of  these  birds  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  by  carefhl  observation,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  there  for  the  venr  purpose  of 
catching  the  workers  as  they  returned  to  the  hive, 
loaded  with  honey,  and  also  that  he  was  succeed- 
ing at  the  business  very  finely.  A  few  days  since, 
Mr.  P.  E.  Grow  of  this  place,  shot  a  king  bird 
which  was  flitting  about  among  his  swarms,  and 
upon  dissecting  him,  found  ten  of  the  bees  in  his 
stomach.  Now  if  king  birds  don't  eat  bees,  how 
came  bees  there  ?  J.  J.  Wasbbubit. 

Randolph,  Vt,  June  13, 1870. 


CBANBEBBT  WOBM . 

Several  lovers  of  the  cranberry  in  this  vicinity 
will  be  much  indebted  to  the  Farueb  for  a  reme- 
dy to  destroy  theVorm  or  maggot  that  infests  our 
cranberries.  A  Farmer's  Dauohteb, 

SatUh  Berwick,  Me.,  June  12, 1870; 

Remabks.— We  know  of  no  practicable  method 
of  destroying  these  worms,  except  by  flowage. 
When  these  worms  make  their  appearance  they 
are  destroyed  by  letting  on  the  water  for  a  few 
hours.  But  as  this  is  impracticable  in  many  cases, 
we  hope  the  request  of  "A  Farmer's  Daughter" 
will  be  responded  to  by  any  one  who  can  furnish 
the  desired  information. 


BBMEDIEB  fob  THB  CABBAOE  WOBM. 

Last  season  I  raised  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
cabbages,  but  as  they  commenced  to  head  nicely, 
the  cabbage  worm  commenced  its  destructive 
work.  Having  some  air  slacked  lime  on  hand,  I 
concluded  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  sprinkled  it  on  to 
the  cabbages  while  the  dew  was  on  in  the  morning 
and  it  proved  snccessftil  In  destroying  the  worm. 
The  worms  were  soon  lying  around  on  the  ground 
dead,  and  they  seemed  to  turn  to  a  whitish  color. 
The  Ikne  does  not  injure  the  cabbage,  and  I  hope 
it  will  prove  as  complete  a  remedy  with  Mr.  Sowles 
and  others  as  with  me.  J.  B.  Holtow. 

Weat  Charleston,  VL,  June  13, 1870. 

In  reply  to  a  request  in  the  Fabkbb  for  infor- 
mation about  destroying  worms  on  cabbages,  I 
will  say  that  last  year  they  were  very  numerous 
on  my  cabbages  and  almost  destroyed  them  before 
i  did  anything.  I  then  turned  on  each  head  about 
one  pint  of  water  once  in  three  days,  and  at  the 
same  time  sprinkled  it  over  vrith  black  pepper.  It 
drove  them  all  ofi;  and  my  cabbages  headed  and 
did  well.  N.  Hall. 

Canaan,  Me.,  June  11, 1870. 

A  PRECOCIOUS  APPLE-TBEE  SPBOUT. 

Two  years  ago,  while  cultivating  corn,  I  broke 
down  one  of  my  apple  trees.  From  its  roots  a 
sprout  has  grown  in  two  years  which  is  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter  at  the  but,  five  feet  in 
height,  and  this  spring  it  had  several  blossoms. 
Can  you  or  anv  reader  of  the  Farmer  tell  mc  how 
to  destroy  apple-tree  worms  ?    Hibak  Norton. 

Additon,  Vt.,  May  28, 1870. 


causb  op  drt  bot  in  potatoes. 

1  have  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  dry  rot  in  potatoes  in  cellars  this  winter.  I 
found  two  persons  who  were  not  troubled  with  it, 
while  their  neighbors  who  raised  the  same  varie- 
ties of  potatoes,  were  losing  theirs.    Both  of  these 
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persons  kept  a  cellar  window  open  to  air  their  cel- 
lars and  to  keep  them  cool ;  shutting  them  only  in 
coldest  weather,  when  there  was  danger  of  ftrees- 
Ing.  So  I  concluded  that  too  warm  cellars  and 
bad  air  haTe  much  to  do  about  rotting  potatoes. 
If  this  is  the  cause  thoitsands  upon  thousands  of 
bnshels  of  potatoes  might  have  been  saved  this 
winter.  One  person  says  the  cellar  to  keep  pota- 
toes must  be  dark,  cool  and  well  ventilated.  I 
hope  others  will  inquire  into  the  cause  and  give 
ns  their  conclusions.  B.  Litb&mobb. 

BnJUld  Centre,  N,  H,,  April  10, 1870. 


TO  KEEP  crows  F&OM  CO&N. 

The  recommendation  in  the  Farmbs  of  lines  to 
keep  crows  Arom  com-flelds,  reminds  me  of  my 
experience  with  them  crossed  all  ways ;  also,  with 
images,  old  boots,  shingles,  strips  of  white  cloth, 
paper  on  rocks,  &c.,  all  of  which  have  proved  to 
ne  useless  with  me.  The  best  thing  I  ever  tried 
was  to  take  into  the  field  an  eroj^ty  bsrrel.  a  spoon- 
ful of  powder,  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  match.  Place 
the  paper  on  the  ground,  pour  the  powder  on  the 
paper,  covering  most  of  it  with  dry  dirt,  light  the 
paper  as  a  slow  match,  invert  the  barrel  over  the 
powder,  and  hold  it  till  about  two  minutes  after 
ibe  flash,  then  right  up  the  barrel,  and  it  will  give 
off  a  stench  for  a  week  or  two  that  is  so  offensive 
to  the  con  pullers  that  they  will  keep  their  dis- 
tance.     SORIBBLBB  or  THE  BuSH  AND  BBIBB. 

Ifilford,  N.  H,,  June  1, 1879. 


KILLING  APPLE  TBBB  WORMS. 

I  kill  them  in  an  old-fashioned,  but  a  very  good 
way,  and  bb  they  are  more  than  usually  plenty 
this  season,  a  description  of  it  may  be  of  use  to 
some  one.  Take  a  pole  suited  to  the  height  of 
your  trees,  tie  a  small  swab  on  the  small  end  and 
saturate  the  swab  with  water  to  prevent  burning. 
Then  dip  the  swab  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  or 
alcohol  will  do,  If  you  can  get  such  as  will  bum,  ( ?) 
touch  the  swab  to  some  live  coals  or  match,  and 
apply  it  to  the  nest.  If  those  that  are  not  killed 
gather  and  spin  a  new  web,  apply  again.  It  will 
cost  bat  a  few  cents,  and,  If  you  have  no  better 
way,  try  it  and  save  your  fimit.         C.  B.  Fisk. 

Brookfieldt  VI,,  June  4Lh,  1870. 


CrRRANT  WORMS. 

By  sprinkling  my  bushes  twice  with  an  ordinary 
waterpot,  one  table  spoonful  of  White  Hellebore 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  I  have  killed  all  the  worms 
on  my  bashes,  which  are  now  looking  finely.  On 
a  row  of  currants  ten  rods  long  I  used  half  a 
pound  of  the  Hellebore,  which  can  be  obtained  of 
any  druggist.  John  Watland. 

UtoughUm,  Mate,  June  3, 1870. 


MABEBTINO  WOOL— WOOIi  HOUSES. 

For  five  or  six  years  past  commission  houses 
have  secured  the  handling  and  sale  of  a  large 

Proportion  of  the  wool  clip  of  the  countrjr. 
*he  theory  upon  which  they  claim  to  do  busi- 
ness is  a  good  one.  They  claim  that  by  ag- 
gregating the  clips  of  large  districts  in  one 
city,  or  one  house.  bu}ers  are  more  certainly 
attracted ;  and  that  by  assorting  the  farmers^ 
wool  into  the  several  grades  sought  by  differ- 
ent manufacturers,  and  also  by  keeping  it  uni- 
form as  to  condition,  a  better  pnce  can  be 
obtained  for  it,  than  the  growy  can  hope  to 
get  at  home.  A  very  fair  basil  for  an  honest 
business,  as  any  one  will  readily  admit ;   but 


somehow  or  other  the  wool  houses  have  be- 
come unpopular  with  wool  growers.  They 
find  that  manufacturers,  who  generally  are 
shrewd  business  men,  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  and  dropped  into  these  wool 
houses  about  once  a  month,  and  sometimes  of- 
tener,  and  .bought  their  ttocks  in  small  install- 
ments, instead  of  taking  a  year's  supply  at 
ODce,  as  formerly,  thus  in  reality  forcing  the 
growers  to  carry  the  manufacturers*  raw  ma- 
terial until  such  time  as  the  latter  was  ready 
to  pay  for  it  and  work  it  up.  No  one  could 
fina  fault  with  either  the  numuf acturer  or  mid- 
dle-man for  this  J  for  the  former  was  only  do- 
ing what  any  business  man  would  do— using  all 
honest  means  to  make  his  business  profitable — 
and  the  latter  could  not  rightfully  be  blamed 
for  not  selling  wool  faster  than  buyers  woidd 
take  it.  But  the  result  was  that  the  grower 
generally  waited  for  his  money  from  three  to 
nine  months — and  then  was  called  upon  to  pay 
a  neat  little  bill  for  storage,  insurance,  &c., 
into  the  bargain. 

Other  facts  tended  to  render  the  wool  com- 
mission houses  unpopular  with  their  consign- 
ors. Prominent  among  these  is  the  mle  of 
making  time  sales.  From  one  to  four  months' 
time  IS  generally  given,  without  interest. 
These  time  sales  require  the  grower  not  only 
to  carry  the  raw  material  until  the  manufac- 
turer is  readj  to  use  it,  but  until  he  has  had 
nearly  or  quite  time  sufficient  in  which  to  place 
his  goods  upon  the  market  and  get  his  pay  for 
them.  This  feature  we  deem  a  fault  of  the 
commission  men;  for  until  wool  houses  be- 
came so  numerous,  manufacturers,  as  far  as 
our  information  goes,  never  asked  for  or  ex- 
pected credit  in  purchasing  their  raw  material. 
It  is  a  concession  begotten  of  competition 
among  commission  houses,  rather  than  of  the 
necessities  of  the  manufacturer ;  is  an  unneces- 
sary hardship  upon  the  crower,  and  should 
be  discountenanced  by  euSi  men  and  firms  as 
wish  to  be  considered  as  acting  in  the  interests 
of  the  producer.  We  think  the  experience  of 
a  majority  of  wool-growers  is  that  thej  are 
better  satisfied  with  the  sales  they  make  them- 
selves, than  those  made  for  them  by  others. 
This  is  natural — ^and  herein  wool-growers  are 
in  no  wise  different  from  other  folks.  Our 
advice  to  our  correspondents,  and  others  seek- 
ing like  ic formation,  is  to  put  their  wools  into 
the  best  condition  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. If  they  have  a  really  good  chance  to 
wash  it,  and  then  can  keep  it  from  dust  till 
shorn,  we  would  say  wash  it !  If  you  cannot 
do  it  just  right,  shear  it  without  washing.  Put 
it  up  well  and  honestly ;  pile  it  in  a  clean,  drv 
place  in  the  bam  or  some  out-house,  and  wait 
awhile  for  a  buyer,  keeping  yourself  well  in- 
formed the  mean  time  as  to  the  wool  and  the 
woolen  goods  market,  so  as  not  to  be  '*caught 
napping^*  by  a  buyer  when  one  comes  round. 
If  you  need  money,  and  really  want  to  sell 
when  you  fet  a  fair  offer,  take  it. 

Our  advice  would  be  to  ship  to  no  man  or 
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hoase  who  speculates  in  wool.  The  tempta- 
tioa  to  buy  the  customer's  wool  before  a  rise, 
and  pocket  the  advance,  is  greater  than  a 
speculator  should  undergo.  When  once  your 
property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  man, 
make  up  your  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. There  may  be  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
good  sales,  that  no  business  tact  or  ingenuity 
can  surmount.  If  he  does  well  for  you,  and 
you  are  satisfied,  say  so.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
yon  are  convinced  that  your  interests  have 
been  made  subservient  to  some  other  man's, 
let  him  alone  in  the  future,  and  see  that  your 
friends  adopt  the  same  course. 

The  rapidity  with  which  wool  commission 
houses  have  sprung  up  in  all  our  large  cities, 
very  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  money  in 
the  business,  and  ma^  well  warrant  growers  in 
asking  themselves  if  it  is  not  costing  them  more 
to  sell  their  wool  than  it  onsht  to.  Eastern 
houses  charge  two  and  a  half  to  three  cents 
per  pound  for  selling  wool,  and  Western,  we 
Delieve,  invariably  charge  two  cents  per  pound. 
Let  us  work  and  wait  for  **the  good  time  com- 
ing'' when  a  woolen  mill  in  every  county,  will 
furnish  the  grower  of  wool  a'  reliable  ^md 
profitable  market  at  his  own  door,  free  from 
the  drawback  of  six  to  ten  per  cent,  as  com- 
miMion  for  effecting  sales. — A.  M.  Oarland, 
in  Western  Rwral, 


THS   AmBBICA-N  IMFBOVBD    BUOAB 

BBET. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  weeks 
since,  the  Hon.  Henry  Lane  of  Orwell,  Yt., 
in  reply  to  inquiries  for  further  information  in 
relation  to  this  variety  of  the  sugar  beet,  re- 
ferred to  his  address  to  be  published  in  the 
* 'Transactions  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's 
Association,"  for  a  full  statement  of  its  origin 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  of  his  opinion  of  its 
qualities.  We,  therefore,  make  the  following 
extracts  from  his  address : — 

When  Merino  sheep  were  considered  more 
valuable  than  they  are  at  present,  sheep  breed- 
ers in  Addison  county  very  generally  adopted 
the  practice  of  having  their  lambs  dropped  in 
March,  thus  requiring,  besides  hay  for  the 
ewes,  extra  feed  for  two  months  before  com- 
ing to  grass.  By  actual  experience  we  found 
that  no  food  would  produce  as  great  a  flow  of 
rich  milk,  or  milk  that  would  ^row  a  lamb  as 
fast  as  the  sugar  beet.  We  hrst  raued  the 
Silesian  and  the  white  French  sugar  ^  beet. 
These  varieties  grow  almost  entirely  in  the 
ground,  and  of  medium  size.  In  order  to 
produce  a  good  yield  the  drills  and  the  plants 
m  the  drill  must  be  at  about  the  same  distance 
apart,  requiring  nearly  the  same  labor  in  their 
culture  as  the  carrot,  and  their  weight  and 
food- product  per  acre  was  far  below  an  ordin- 
ary crop  of  the  variety  now  raised.    The  two 


beets  I  have  placed  on  the  table,  weighing  10 
and  six  pounas  respectively,  are  specimens  of 
the  variety  now  raised  in  Addison  county,  this 
having  almost  entirely  superseded  the  old  va- 
rieties. 

In  1858,  I  received  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  seeds  of  three  va- 
rieties of  the  sugar  beet,  and  two  of  mangolds. 
These  seeds  I  sowed  separately,  gave  them 
good  culture,  and  watched  their  growth  with 
much  interest.  At  harvesting  the  crop,  the 
variety  sent  to  me  with  the  name,  ^*  Hie  Ameri- 
can Improved  Imperial  Sugar  Beet,^^  filled 
my  idea  of  a  good  beet  to  raise  for  stock  feed- 
ing. The  shape  of  the  root,  size,  yield  and 
(]uality,  I  thought  was  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  this  root.  All  that  I  raised  that  season  of 
this  variety  were  carefully  saved  for  seed,  and 
set  out  the  following  spring.  From  the  seed 
thus  raised  I  sowed,  and  furnished  my  neigh- 
bors seed,  to  sow  side  by  side  with  the  Silesian 
and  white  French  varieties.  After  various 
trials  the  old  varieties  were  discarded,  and 
this  has  come  into  general  cultivation.  This 
is  the  only  variety  now  raised  in  Cornwall  and 
vicinity.  It  is  such  a  decided  favorite  that  I 
"have  often  heard  farmers  say,  that  they  would 
rather  pay  ^we  dollars  per  pound  for  seed  of 
this  vanety  to  sow,  than  to  raise  the  common 
varieties,  even  if  the  seed  were  given  them. 

The  cheapness  widi  which  tha|r  can  be 
raised,  and  toe  large  amount  of  healthy,  nutri- 
tious food  raised  to  the  acre,  have  brought 
this  beet  into  general  use,  almost  every  far- 
mer raising  his  cellar  full  of  sugar  beets  to 
feed,  and  hundreds  of  bushels  are  sold  yearly 
in  A^ddlebury  village.  Every  man  keeping  a 
cow  wants  a  load  or  more  of  beets  to  feed 
during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring.  By  great 
care  in  selecting  for  seed,  beets  that  were  ofuni- 
form  shape,  fair  size,  weH  developed,  without 
forks  or  lateral  roots,  and  good  culture,  this 
beet  has  been  very  much  improved  since  its 
first  introduction  into  Addison  county.  Yield- 
ing, as  the  root  does,  with  great  certainty,  a 
greater  amount  of  food  pe»  acre  than  any 
other,  at  less  cost,  of  better  quality  than  the 
turnip,  nearly  as  good  as  the  carrot  for  young 
stock,  and  better  for  milk,  ready  to  feed  by 
the  first  or  middle  of  October,  keeping  sound 
through  the  winter  until  late  in  the  spring, 
this  root  is  growing  rapidly  into  favor  and 
general  use.  Cattle,  sheep  and  swine  feed 
greedily  upon  it  with  favorable  results  in  their 
health  and  condition.  Thus  far  ifiS  cultivation 
has  been  attended  inth  very  satisfactory  re- 
suits. 


—A  writer  from  Brazil  says  that  yon  will  see  no 
potatoes,  no  com,  no  fields  of  grain  or  grass  about 
Rio.  The  butter  used  nearly  all  comes  from  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  cheese,  the  flour  from  the  XJnited 
States,  the  potatoes  mostly  from  England.  Meats, 
rather  than  variables  are  the  table  staples.  Bice 
is  used  in  the  ^M^of  potatoes. 


KEW    ESULAND   FAIIM1:R. 
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BUEAL      ARCHITECTURE. 

BT  aSO.  E.  SiJBSET.  Cola  SprCnir,  3T.  T, 

DESIGNED  ASD  ESGHAVED  SXTRESSLT  FOIl  Tim  KEW  EKGLAHD  FAEUEB. 

arc.  4.— A  PLAIM  TWO-8TOBT  HOUSII. 

This  is  a  design  far  a  veiy  plain,  simple  and  i  Openiog  out  of  it  hy  double  doors  is  k  loom 
economical  house,  containiog  eight  good  sized  D,  ten  feet  bj  ten  and  a  half,  designed  as  a 
rooms,  four  in  each  story,  with  a  low  garret  library,  to  be  used  in  conoectioii  with  the 
under  Ibe  roof  and  a  good  cellar  under  the  parlor  whenever  desirable.  This  make*  *ir- 
wbole  houie.  The  entrance  is  !□  the  cenlre  tually  one  room  twentj'-etght  feet  long,  an 
of  ihe  front,  by  a  reraada  marked  A,  which  arrangement  very  well  adapted  for  entertain- 
extendg  across  the  whole  widih  of  the  house,  ments.  E  is  a  dining-room  fourteen  feet 
The  bouse  in  raised  up  about  five  feet,  and  is  '  square,  and  F,  a  kitchen  Uiirteen  by  fourteen. 
SDrrouuded  by  a  banking'  The  entry  B,  is  They  are  connected  by  a  small  passage  at  the 
five  feet  wide,  and  on  the  right  ia  a  pleasant  side  of  the  chimney,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
parlorCj  which  measures  fourtAn  by  eighteen,    the  chimney  is  a  china  closet  for  the  dining- 
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room.  At  G,  the  staircase  is  located — in  a 
central  position  and  convenient  to  the  whole 
house,  yet  sufficiently  retired  for  private  use. 
A  door  leads  to  the  yard  at  L.    H  is  a  large 


Oround  Plan, 

pantry  or  wash-room  opening  from  the 
kitchen  and  having  communication  with  the 
yard.    K  is  a  large  store  closet. 

In  the  second  story  the  head  of  the  staircase 
leads  to  a  hall  five  feet  wide,  and  from  this 
hall  open  the  several  rooms.    They  are  all  the 


Chamber  Plan. 

same  size — ^thirteen  by  fourteen — ^and  each 
one  has- a  closet  attached ;  the  small  room  E, 
over  the  front  of  the  hall,  is  a  dressing-room 
belonging  to  the  chamber  C. 


This  house  is  designed  to  be  built  of  frame, 
boarded  and  clapboarded  on  the  outside,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  shingles.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  main  part  are  thirty  by  thirty-five 
feet  on  the  outside  of  the  frame,  and  the  small 
rooms  H  and  K  are  in  a  one-story  leanto. 
The  stories  are  nine  and  a  half  feet  high.  The 
cellar  has  a  stone  wall  up  to  the  top  of  the 
banking,  and  above  that,  a  brick  underpin- 
ning, which  should  be  painted  some  dark  color 
corresponding  with  the  darkest  color  of  the 
trimmings  of  the  house.  The  inside  finish  is 
of  fhe  plainest  description. 

This  house  may  be  built  for  $3500. 


Club-foot  in  Cabbages. — A.  G.  Peabody, 
Macbias,  Me.,  writes  to  the  New  York  Far- 
mers^ Club,  that  Club-foot  is  caused  by  worms 
which  devour  the  small  fibers  of  the  root  of 
the  cabbage  plant.  These  worms  come  from 
eggs  which  are  laid  at  the  point  where  the 
plant  touches  the  ground,  juet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  a  By  like  the 
house-fly.  Any  one,  by  scraping  away  the 
ear'h  a  week  after  the  plant  is  set,  can  see  ihe 
eggs.  A  sure  remedy  is  to  put  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  air-slaked  lime  around  the  cabbage  plant 
when  it  is  set  out,  and  cover  it  with  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  pulverized  earth.  The  fly  la>8 
the  egg  in  the  lime,  and  the  egg,  b  >ing  moist, 
absorbs  the  lime  and  is  killed.  If  the  worm 
is  once  hatched  it  dives  into  the  ground,  and 
is  then  out  of  reach  of  any  remedy. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Kimer,  Penn  Yan,  writes : — I 
never  fail  in  cabbage.  My  plan  is  to  set  the 
plants  in  a  hollow,  such  as  a  wash-bowl  pressed 
in  soft  earth  would  make;  give  them  good 
cultivation,  and  keep  the  soil  in  the  same 
shape,  always  dishing  around  the  plant.  My 
reason — the  stalk  of  the  plant  will  be  shaded, 
the  top  will  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  place 
wheriB  the  plant  is  set,  the  leaves  being  up- 
right, the  more  readily  conveying  the  dew 
directly  to  the  roots,  thus  suppling  itself 
with  moisture  daily. 


Keeping  Hams  and  Bacon  for  Sxtmmer 
Use. — I  give  vou  the  method  which  my  wife 
adopted  several  years  ago,  and  which  I  find  to 
be  the  best  I  ever  saw  tried,  viz : — Cut  the 
ham  in  slices  of  proper  thickness,  fry  it  just 
enough  to  get  the  moisture  out  of  the  lean,  (or 
about  half  cooked,)  then  lay  the  slices  into  a 
stone  crock  and  pour  the  fat  over  it  which  has 
been  fried  out ;  add  enough  melted  lard  to 
cover  the  meat  and  set  away  in  a  cool  cellar, 
keeping  it  covered.  Take  it  out  as  wanted 
and  finish  cooking.  This  method  may  not  be 
new  to  many  of  your  readers,  or  perhaps  mobt 
of  them  know  of  better  methods. — D,  £,  Cor^ 
neUt  in  Country  Gentleman, 
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BsiiXCTura  ssed  whbat. 

Mr.  Fruit  tells,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  how 
he  obtained  the  '^Early  May"  wheat,  a  very 
good  variety,  equal  to  any,  even  that  which  is 
being  advertised  at  a  dollar  a  pint  by  the 
aeedsDien. 

Being  in  a  wheat  field  at  hanrest  time^  he 
noticed  some  heads  that  appeared  riper  and 
sounder  than  the  rest,  and  got  leave  to  go 
among  the  standing  grain  and  select  such  heads 
as  he  chose.  He  soon  made  a  collection  of 
heads,  riper,  sounder  and  better  developed 
than  the  mass  of  grain  in  the  field.  This  he 
sowed,  and  has  produced  what  seems  to  be  a 
new  variety  of  fine,  heavy  early  wheat,  which 
he  warrants  with  fair  treatment  to  yield  from 
twenty- five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  story  that  is  told  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  who,  noticing  a  stalk  of  wheat 
growing  in  a  field,  taller  and  riper  than  the 
rest  of  the  field,  caused  it  to  be  gathered  and 
planted,  and  its  produce  cultivated.  He  thus 
introduced  a  finer  variety  than  had  hitherto 
been  grown  in  China,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  his  people. 

These  instances  simply  show  the  advantage 
of  selecting  good  seed,  a  matter  that  receives 
much  less  attention  than  it  deserves,  and  is 
as  applicable  to  all  other  grains  as  to  wheat. 

When  wheat  is  cultivated  in  the  drill  it  is 
easy  to  go  through  the  field  and  select  the 
ripest,  largest  and  soundest  heads.  A  few 
quarts  of  such  seed,  cart  fully  preserved  and 
cultivated — as  of  course  it  would  be — would 
soon  produce  a  marked  effect  in  any  neighbor^ 
hood.  Any  farmer  who  will  follow  this  prac- 
tice of  gathering  the  best  heads  in  his  field 
would  soon  make  for  himself  the  reputation  of 
having  the  best  seed  wheat  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, which  would  be  a  small  fortune  for  him, 
and  the  influence  of  his  example  would  render 
him  a  public  benefactor. 

The  practice  of  selecting  the  best  ears  of 
com  for  seed,  which  has  long  been  pursued  by 
New  England  farmers,  is  doubtless  one  reason 
why  the  com  crop  in  our  less  favorable  climate 
and  soil  equals  or  even  surpasses  the  average 
crops  of  the  com  States  at  the  West,  where 
they  dip  into  the  com  bin  and  use  the  average 
com  for  seed. 

The  time  for  selecting  the  best  heads  of 
wheat  is  now  close  at  hand.  How  many  farm- 
ers this  season  will  devote  a  few  hours  to 


selecting  the  best  heads  of  wheat  for  seed  the 
next  year  P 

• 
Chebsb  Factobibs  iir  Miohioan. — ^In  giviog 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  cheese  factory  in  Farm> 
ington,  Oakland  county,  the  editor  of  the  MiehifM 
Farmer  says,  it  is  the  first  {nstltution  of  the  kind 
established  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Milk  is  de- 
livered at  the  factory  night  and  morning,— tbe 
practice  of  delivering  it  only  in  the  moming  hir- 
ing proved  unsatisfactory.  About  2300  poonds  of 
milk  are  received  daily,  and  one  ponnd  of  cheese  i« 
produced  for  each  ten  pounds  of  milk.  A  branch 
factory  has  been  established  near  by,  and  another 
has  been  built  in  North  Farmington.  From  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  farms  of  this  section 
when  they  were  more  than  thirty  years  newer 
than  they  are  now,  we  agree  with  the  remark  of  the 
editor  that  "there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  vexy 
best  of  cheese  cannot  be  made  in  Oakland  Conniy, 
Mich.,  as  well  as  in  Chautauqua  or  Herkimer, 
N.  T."  The  same  remark  might  be  made  of  maaj 
other  counties  in  many  other  western  States. 


Thb  Wire  Work.— There  is  much  complaiot 
this  season  of  the  wire  worm  destroying  the  com. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  West.  Some  whole 
fields,  especially  where  the  soil  is  black  and  noher 
moist,  are  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  experi- 
ence of  many  years  has  taught  ns  thatasmill 
quantity  of  plaster  dropped  into  the  hill  wHh  the 
seed  corn  Is  an  effectuai  remedy.  It  may  be  oMd 
also  in  the  following  manner,  when  it  becomes  as 
efRBCtual  against  the  crows  as  against  the  worms: 
Soak  the  com  a  few  hours  in  water,  then  drain  off 
the  water  and  stir  in  dry  plaster  until  every  kernel 
is  coated  with  it.  The  crows  do  not  like  plastered 
com,  and  will  soon  leave  it.  Plaster  also  is  as 
effectual  in  keeping  the  wire  worm  from,  potatoes. 
They  are  apt  to  attack  potatoes  in  moist  soil.  A 
small  handful  of  plaster  in  the  hill  will  ensure 
smooth-skinned  potatoes,  free  from  the  scarificsp 
tions  of  the  cut  worm.  The  remedy  is  simptey 
cheap  and  effectual. 


CoRiTBLL  Umiversitt.— This  institution  seems 
to  be  popular  with  the  wealthy  men  of  New  York, 
perhaps  on  the  principle  that  to  those  who  hsTS 
shall  be  given.  Hon.  William  Kelley  of  Rioebeck, 
and  two  other  good  friends,  as  we  learn  by  the 
Rhaca  Journal,  have  given  it  ^42,000  in  cash.  This 
will  be  applied  to  the  library.  Mr.  Oerrett  Smith 
has  also  made  a  very  handsome  gift  of  sdentidc 
works  to  the  University. 


Hereford  Crosses.— A  few  weeks  since  oar 
cattle  market  reporter  noticed  a  superior  lot  of 
steers  raised  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Stone,  of  Qnelph,  Octa- 
rio,  and  sold  at  Cambridge  by  Mr.  J.  C.  HamiiioQ. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gerdkman  who 
saw  them  at  home,  but  after  they  had  been  sold, 
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H178  that  the  Hereford  cross  00  grade  and  commoii 
cattle  is  becoming  very  popular.  Mr.  Btone  in- 
ftNrmed  him  that  the  botchers  an  always  glad 
to  get  these  grades  at  extra  prices.  They 
hare  yery  thick  backs,  and  their  flesh  is  firm  and 
rich-flayored.  Those  at  Cambridge  were  sold  at 
the  highest  price  paid  that  week  for  any  cattle,  to 
W.  B.  Gowing,  and  we  understand  that  their  offlJ 
was  only  28  per  cent,  of  liye  weight. 


8AI.B  OF  PxBCBSRON  H0B8E8.— At  the  late  sale 
1^  the  Massachnsetts  Society  fbr  the  Promotion  of 
Agrlcnltnre,  at  the  Bazzy  Farm  in  West  Boxbnry, 
the  following  stock  was  disposed  of  by  auction  :— 

Stallion  Orleans,  10  years  old,  imported  in  1864 
by  the  BwAetv,  for  $700  to  A.  H.  Seabury  of  New 
Bedford ;  stallion  Napoleon,  6  years,  old,  for  I^LOOO 
to  W'.  A.  Woodswortn  of  Boston ;  imported  mare 
Smpreas,  10  years  old,  in  foal  to  Napoleon,  for 
#630  to  Francis  Dame  of  Boston ;  a  three-year-old 
filly,  from  Empress  by  Orleans,  for  $460  to  the 
same;  a  2-year-old,  filly  out  of  Empress  by  Con- 
qaeror,  for  $380  to  the  Society ;  the  nutre  Sultana, 
ia  foal  to  Orleans,  for  $110  to  J.  H.  Stone  of  Bos- 
ton ;  a  yearliDg  filly,  oat  of  Sultana  by  Napoleon, 
for  $360  td  S.  Boyd  of  Boston,  and  a  gray  mare  by 
Conqueror,  owned  by  Mr.  T.  J.  CooUdge,  for  $500 
to  Dr.  Burnett. 


AOBIOUIiTUBAIi  ITiaiB. 

^The  State  of  Maine  still  owns  768,481  acres  of 
**settling  and  timber  lands." 

— One  load  of  grain,  amounting  to  100,000  bush- 
els, was  sent  down  the  Mississippi  firom  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  the  other  day. 

—Washington  Territory  boasts  of  an  immense 
cranberry  marsh,  yielding  one  hundred  thousand 
bushels  in  a  single  crop. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  PrairU  Fanner,  who 
kept  his  hogs  on  floored  pens,  cured  a  iiabit  they 
got  into  of  biting  each  other  by  feeding  them  **stoye 
coal." 

—It  is  estimated  that  one-flflh  of  flie  meat  sup- 
ply of  Paris  is  yeal.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  the  price  of  yeal  was  half  a 
franc  a  pound ;  it  is  now  three  times  as  much,  or 
one  and  a  half  firanc. 

— F.  Copeland,  of  West  Dedham,  Mass.,  sowed 
a  ''liberal"  mixture  of  two  parts  of  lime  and  one 
of  salt  on  a  cultiyated  field  filled  with  sorrel,  and 
has  also  used  it  on  a  mowing  field,  and  completely 
killed  out  the  sorrel. 

— The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  pre- 
pared for  publication  a  yaluable  work  on  the 
Pleuro  Pneumonia,  or  cattle  disease,  to  be  illus- 
trated with  miro  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
diseased  psrts  of  the  animals. 

—At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  Far- 
mers' Club,  Dr.  Spurr  said  he  had  noticed  recently 
that  his  hogs  were  getting  sick,  and  from  circum- 
stances, he  is  conyinced  that  their  sickness  was 
caused  by  sleeping  in  wet  straw.  He  diyided  the 
herd,  placing  some  of  them  in  a  distant  lot  where 


they  could  make  beds  in  dry  ricks  of  straw,  and 
they  are  now  healthy  and  yigorous.  Dry  dust 
and  chafT  about  the  stables  are  about  as  injurious 
to  hogs  as  is  the  wet  straw. 

—To  make  a  mare  own  her  cc^t,  J.  L.,  in  the 
Rurol  New  TorJur,  says :— 'Take  some  milk  from 
the  mare  and  rub  it  on  the  colt's  nose ;  then  let 
the  mare  smeU  it,  and  she  will  own  her  colt  at 


n 


once. 

—An  item  recommending  bells  on  sheep  as  a  pro- 
tection from  dogs,  is  met  by  the  Ohio  Farmer 
with  the  remark,  a  neighbor  of  ours  had  his  sheep 
chased  by  dogs  when  flye  or  six  cow  bells  were 
borne  by  the  flock. 

—The  California  Fanner,  "to  show  what  our 
climate  is  for  sheep  raising,"  says  a  new  thing 
among  sheepmen  is  reported  flrom  Mercer  County. 
A  flock  of  1900  grade  Gotswold  lambs,  dropped  in 
January  and  February,  hare  been  sheared,  yield- 
ing an  ayerage  of  2^  pounds,  some  few  gaye  6 
pounds. 

— ^The  NorthiDUtem  Farmer  says  that  John 
Tomlinson,  Esq.,  of  Shelby  Co.,  Indiana,  fatted 
$1,200  worth  of  pork  on  potatoes  last  fall,  and 
pronounces  potatoes  a  cheaper  food  for  hogs  than 
com.  He  cooked  hlB  potatoes,  and  the  hogs  were 
exceedingly  i^nd  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  potato  is  rich  hi  starch,  and  that  is  the  chief 
element  of  fat.  New  England  farmers  discoyered 
the  yalue  of  potatoes  for  fattening  hogs  long  ago. 

— H.  I.  Kimball,  Esq.,  of  Atlanta,  Oa.,  has 
offered  to  place  in  the  hands  of  B.  C.  Yancy,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society 
one  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  as  special  premi- 
ums as  follows  :^$600  for  the  largest  and  best 
yield  of  cotton  on  five  acres ;  two  hundred  for  the 
best  wheat  crop,  and  two  hundred  for  the  best 
grass  crop,  both  on  fiye  acres ;  and  one  hundred 
for  the  best  collection  of  mineral  from  Qeorg^ 
soil. 

—At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
Fanners'  Club,  N.  T.,  Clarkson  Tabor,  of  New 
York  dty,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  calling  for 
the  heayiest  beef  eyer  killed,  said :  "Reunion,'* 
sent  here  in  1866,  and  fattened  by  T.  H.  Tripp,  of 
Dutchess  county,  weighed  3.795  pounds,  and 
dressed  2,575  pounds.  Ihayebeen  nine  years  is 
the  liye  stock  market,  and  I  neyer  saw  a  larger 
animal,  and  there  is  no  tradition  of  a  heavier  one 
among  our  New  York  cattle  dealers." 

—The  members  of  a  Farmers'  Club  in  Madison 
County,  Hi.,  took  the  agricultural  statistics  of  six- 
teen sections  of  one  town,  comprising  10,240  acres. 
On  this  land  there^were  1783  acres  of  com,  with 
an  ayerage  yield  of  a  little  less  than  37  bushels 
per  acre;  8290  acres  of  lUl  wheat,  producing 
nearly  17  bushels  per  acre.  The  ayerage  yield  of 
oats  was  a  little  less  than  40  bushels;  Irish  pota- 
toes nearly  100  bushels ;  hay  one  and  a  half  tons. 
There  were  oyer  10,000  apple  trees,  producing  less 
than  one  bushel  each.    There  were  only  188  milch 
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00W8  and  278  sheep  on  the  whole  tract,  while  2815 
hogs  were  reported.  There  were  52,618  rods  of 
fence. 

»A  correspondent  of  the  JfotiM  Farmer  says 
that  in  sowing  grain,  we  commence  at  one  comer 
of  the  piece  of  land  that  is  to  be  sown,  step  oiF 
three  paces,  stick  up  a  stake,  sow  across  the  piece, 
step  off  three  paces,  set  down  the  pail  or  basket, 
step  off  three  more  and  stick  another  stake,  shiit 
hands  and  sow  back  and  forward  in  this  manner. 
If  the  gronnd  is  mellow  we  can  keep  oar  distance 
by  the  tracks.  Always  throw  the  grain  with  the 
wind  and  down  hill  if  we  can. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  English  Journal  of 
BorUeuUure  says  tliat  he  has  never  foond  any  cov- 
ering for  small  seeds  equal  to  short  grass  mown 
from  the  lawn.  This  is  strewn  over  the  seeds  to 
about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  then  the  nsoal 
watering  is  given.  It  ■tx>n  shrivels  and  becomes 
light,  £0  that  the  plants  come  throngh  it  freely. 
The  birds  never  attack  them,  and  the  crops  never 
fail. 

—At  a  late  discnsslon  on  making  hay,  by  the 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  Farmers'  Club,  Mr. 
Burdick  asked  if  a  poorer  quality  of  hay  had  not 
been  made  since  the  introduction  of  the  mowing 
machine,  up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
tedder.  The  members  were  decided  in  their  opin- 
ion that  such  was  the  case.  They  all  believed  that 
the  hay,  as  it  lay  after  being  cut  by  the  machine, 
did  not  cure  as  well  as  when  cut  by  the  hand 
scythe  and  spread  with  a  fork.  Hence  they  all 
considered  the  tedder  indispensable  where  the 
mowing  machine  ia  used. 


SXTBACT8  AJSTD  BEFUZSS. 

0B0P8  nr   PBNOBSOOT   OOITNTT,    MB.— NBW    TOBX 

FBUIT  TBBB8. 

The  crops  in  this  section  are  looking  finely. 
Grain  and  grass  are  about  ten  days  ahead  of  their 
usual  time.  Wheat  did  well  with  us  the  past  year, 
and  this  spring  there  was  an  unusual  breadth 
sown.  Our  fruit  in  bloom  promised  greatly,  but 
the  heat  of  the  first  few  days  of  this  month  has 
caused  a  bad  blight. 

There  have  been  some  agents  here  firom  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  with  fruit  trees,  or  rather  soliciting 
orders  for  them.  I  wish  to  ask  if  such  trees  will 
be  hardy  here  ?  There  is  a  great  difference  in  cli- 
mate between  western  New  York  and  Eastern 
Maine.  These  agents  are  obtaining  many  orders 
lor  trees,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  be  the  losers. 

Springfield,  Ma.,  June  15, 1870.    East  Mains. 

Eemabxs.— The  success  or  failure  of  Western 
New  York  trees  will  depend  largely  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  trees  have  been  grown,  dug, 
packed  and  transported,  and  on  the  care  with 
with  which  they  are  planted  and  tended.  There 
have  been  many  complaints  of  trees  from  this 
section  failing  to  grow  and  failing  to  prove  true  to 
name.  We  should  prefer  trees  raised  nearer  home, 
and  by  those  more  directly  responsible  to  the 
buyer.   And  it  would  seem  that  the  success  of 


tree  peddlers  in  disposing  of  slock  produeed  st  lo 
great  a  distance  ought  to  induce  pec^le  in  plsees 
where  they  are  sold  to  supply  the  home  market 
Inftelor  stock  is  often  disposed  of  by  inespoBsible 
peddlers. 

OBA88HOFPBBS,  WHBBB  SO  TEBT  COXB  FBOM? 

Noticing,  recently,  the  small  white  clusters  apes 
the  grass,  looking  much  like  spittle,  and  ofien 
called  here,  and  by  some  supposed  to  be,  *<nnke 
spittle,"  a  friend  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,u 
he  maintains,  that  each  one  of  these  clusters  con- 
tain an  embrvo  grasshopper.  To  verify  his  stste- 
ment,  he  took  several  of  them  in  hislumd,sDd 
opened  them,  and  disclosed  the  insect  to  Tiev, 
which  was  apparently  a  young  grasshopper.  Titii 
may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers,  as  it  wu  to 
me,  and  if  true,  grasshoppers  will  be  plenty  in 
Vermont  soon.  These  •cluaters  have  been  thoogbt 
to  be  poisonous  to  cattle.  If  this  view  of  Uie 
origin  of  this  insect  is  correct,  I  would  like  to 
learn  more  about  it.  Prof.  Agassiz,  I  saw  it  sti^ 
once  lectured  for  an  hour  on  this  subject.  I  wish 
he  or  some  one  would  tell  the  readers  of  the  Fas- 
MER  all  about  the  matter.  a. 

Esuz,  Vi,,  June  21, 1870. 

Remabkb.— Though  all  troubles  may  no<  spring 
from  the  ground,  most  of  our  varieties  oifimt- 
hoppers  do,  being  hatched  from  eggs  depositfid 
there  by  the  mother  inseet.  A  few,  however,  lij 
their  eggs,  like  the  canker-worm  grab  and  cateiftil- 
lar,  on  the  twigs  and  branches  of  trees.  But  theie 
foaming  fellows  are  not  grasshoppers  hi  the  ordin- 
ary sense  of  that  word.  Here  is  a  picture  of  oss 
of  these  chaps.  There  are  at  least  three 
varieties  in  Biassachusetts.  Some  of 
the  books  call  them  Apkrophora,  which 
being  translated  means  spume-besrers. 
Within  a  few  years  past  this  class  of 
insects  have  multiplied  alarmingly  in  some  parts 
of  New  England,  and  seriously  hojnred  the  btj 
crop.  We  know  of  no  subject  better  worthy  of  in 
hour's  lecture  than  that  of  these  snake-spittle,  frog- 
spittle,  frothy,  spumiftrous  pests. 

OKCSABD,  WITCH,  B.  I.  BENT,  AKD  BBKTUCKT 
BLUB  OBA6SE8. 

Will  you  please  to  inform  me  what  Orchard  gnsi 
is  ?  Is  it  called  by  some  Witch  grass,  or  Qu»A 
grass  ?  And  how  will  it  compare  with  Herdsgnss  as 
to  value  for  feed  ?  Would  it  be  agood  kind  of  grass 
to  seed  land  to  that  you  intended  to  use  forpastnre  ? 
What  is  Rhode  Island  Bent  nass  and  Keotockf 
Blue  grass  ?  How  do  they  Took  when  growing; 
and  what  kind  of  a  head  do  they  have  as  to  shape  ? 
How  do  they  compare  with  Herdsgrass  and  Red- 
top  for  pasture  feed  ?  Qbo.  C.  Bidwbll. 

Bocktngham,  Vt.,  1870. 

I  wish  to  know  if  Orchard  grass  makes  good  bif 
for  sheep.  I  have  some  that  has  come  sp  in 
bunches  about  my  farm.  It  grows  quite  rank  and 
coarse,  being  about  a  foot  taller  than  the  other 
grasses ;  it  is  early,  being  full  in  the  blow  the  fif- 
teenth of  June.  Is  it  good  to  sow  with  dover? 
What  kind  of  a  sward  does  it  form  ?  Is  it  bad  to 
plough  and  cultivate  when  we  want  to  plough  it 
up  i  1  should  think  by  the  way  it  works  m,  U 
would  not  run  out  very  easily.    C.  F.  Likcolx. 

Woodttock,  n.,  June  20, 1870. 

1  have  noticed  Rhode  Island  Bent  grass  seed 
quoted  in  your  price  list.   Please  inform  me  as  to 
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ttanse;  where  ud  when  abonld  It  be  naed  ?    Will 

It  take  the  place  of  berdtgrus }    Herds  gnst  aeed 

U  BO  RMTCe  and  bieh  thai  a  BnbBilinM  is  deslrabli 

AcMiurjr,  VI.,  1870.  Bbader. 


giTemeiU  DUDe.Badsoniethlngaboaclca 
ehoracMr }  H.  C.  LnrsKft. 

AUiaoro',MaiM.,Jun»2l,  1S70. 

Bbhabih.— Tbl»  U  Ibe  Oicbiid  Ora«i,  or  Rongb 
Cock'* Foot— Dnotv'uj'ai'i'rata-  Tbaabare  illna- 
tnUtoo  It  copied  b;  pecmiaBlon  from  FUnt'i  Grattet 
aikd  Forage  Crcpi,  ■  book  Ibat  oogbt  to  be  In  the 
libiai7  of  ererj  Farmera'  Ctnb  at  leut.  We  al«o 
copy  fIroTa  thli  work  the  fbllowlng  deacrlptloa  of 
the  Orchard  Oraaa :  Flowsn  In  dnue  claiten ; 
turn  erect,  aboat  three  fbet  high,  in  good  Mil 
•ometlmeB  Are  feet;  learea  linear,  Oat,  datk  green, 
rough  on  both  mafkcea,  which,  with  the  fknded 
retemblance  of  Ita  doiten  to  tliefbat  of  abarn- 


I  yard  fowl,  bare  glren  It  tbe  commoD  dbedg  Id 
England  of  Bongh  Cock'a-Foot.  Root  perennial. 
Flowera  in  Jniie  and  Jalj. 

Hr.  Flint  laja  IE  makes  an  admirable  mixture 
witb  clover,  B9  It  blossoms  abont  the  same  lime 
that  tbe  red  clover  does,  bnC  on  acconat  of  its 
Mrif  ripening  IE  abonld  aot  be  mixed  with  herds- 
grass  or  redtop.  A  PtmnsjlTanta  correspondent 
of  the  Covniry  Genltgman  iow^d  about  foar  acrrcB 
With  orchard  grass,  clover  and  timothy.  The  drat 
year  tbe  new  grats  made  a  small  appearance,  iha 
otben  took  well  and  he  bad  a  good  crop.  Tbe 
aecoDd  year  there  wa«  a  good  deal  of  orchard 
graiB  mixed  with  the  others,  bnt  It  was  bard  and 
wiry  betbre  tbe  clover  aad  timothy  were  flt  to  cut. 
Tbe  (bird  year  the  orchard  grass  was  ripe  long  be- 
fore the  other  grasi  waa  flt  to  cat,  aad  the  crop 
waiuD«ali«lactory,  the  seed  waa  dlssemlaated  In 
other  Delds  by  the  mannre,  where  it  waa  standing 
in  bnncbea,  and  tbe  writer  lald  he  ahonld  be  glad 
'  be  rid  of  it  entirely.  Tbia  shows  the  importancB 
ofnnderataDdingltsbabitB  and  cbaracier,  and  of 
proper  maaagement. 

Another  correspondent  seeded  eight  acres  of 
pasture  with  orchard  grMt,  redtop  and  timothy. 
Tbe  orchard  grass  wai  two  weeke  ahead  of  the 
other,  bot  ho  bad  a  One  pasture. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  of  Ntw  York  has  had  thirty 
years'  experience  with  orchard  grass.  He  stye  it 
should  be  sown  enlirely  aloiti,  cu  clean  ground,  itl 
good  tilth,  and  «o  beaviJy  that  itwill  occupy  every 
incboflhe  toil.  Then  no  grass  will  pay  better, 
either  aj  pastore  or  for  h^.  But  for  hay  it  mast 
be  cut  in  early  bloom.  It  makes  the  eerllest  and 
latest  pasture,  and  Is  the  most  enduriog  grass  he 
knows. 

Some  fanuert  Id  Kentacky  claim  that  eighty 
acres  well  let  In  orchard  grass,  and  divided  into 
three  lots,  will  feed  more  cattle  than  one  bundred 
acrei  of  the  best  bine  grass.  Sometimes  when  the 
weather  la  warm  and  rainy  it  grows  in  Kentucky 
nearly  or  quite  two  inches  in  twenty -foar  boon. 

Hr.X.A.WIlIard  says  in  the  Rural  .Veu  Torktr 
that  "wbererei  we  have  seen  orchard  grass  it  bas 
given  a1>nndant  satlahction.  A  few  years  ago  we 
lawon  tbeOumof  A.  A.Mather, Eii}.,  Burlington, 
a.  Y.,  seven  acres  that  bad  been  down  four  years, 
having  been  seeded  at  tbs  rate  of  two  and  one-half 
bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield  for  the  fbnr 
yean  wu  atatedby  Mr.H.atfatly  foor  tons  to  tbe 
two  crops  being  taken  each  year.  It  stands 
Ibetlrongbc  well."  He  also  suggests  its  use  where 
daisies  abound,  ai  It  ripens  early,  and  grows  so 
luxuriantly  as  to  crowd  them  ouL 

The  Praetieai  Farmer  says,  "an  orchard  grass  sod 
u  beiog  ploughed  op  is  always  found  to  be  black 
and  rich.  It  if  a  meliorater  and  improver  of  tbe 
»oll." 

Aflsldsown  with  it  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  which  we  see  every  tammer,  stiti  yields  a  fkir 
crop  of  tbia  grata.  All  stock  like  It.  Bbeep,  itts 
said,  will  paaa  orerneiy  other  graaa  to  feed  upon  it 
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The  seed  weighs  only  twelve  or  fourteen  poands 
per  bushel.  Early  in  the  spring  is  considered  the 
best  time  to  seed. 

Tbe  Rhode  Island  Bent  grass  we  suppose  to  be 
the  common  rcdtop  of  our  fields  and  pastures.  If 
so,  our  correspondent  can  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
using  it  instead  of  herdsgrass. 

The  Kentucky  blue  grass  Is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Flint  as  identical  with  our  June  grass ;  the  differ- 
ence between  its  growth  and  populariQr  in  the  two 
sections  being  in  the  soil  and  climate. 


TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS. 

The  bunch  of  grass  left  at  our  ofQce  last  week 
by  C.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Stoughtou,  Mass.,  is  tbe 
Meadow  Oat  Grass,  or  Tall  Oat  Grass,  described 
and  figured  on  pages  127  and  128  of  Mr.  Flint's 
''Grasses  and  Forage  Plants."  It  is  the  Ray 
grass  of  France.  It  is  often  found  on  the  borders 
of  fields,  woods  and  pastures.  After  being  mown 
it  shoots  up  a  very  thick  aftermath.  It  is  of  an 
early  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended for  soiling.  It  has  been  cultivated  to 
some  extent  in  New  England,  and  when  once  nat- 
uralized it  grows  spontaneously  on  deep  sandy 
soils. 


CAWADA  AKD  THE  STATES. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  have  written  anything 
for  the  Farmbb,  but  being  in  this  place  on  a  visit 
for  a  few  days,  and  always  feeling  interested  in 
agricultural  matters,  and  enjoying  much  the  writ- 
ings of  others  in  the  Farmer,  I  have  thought  I 
would  just  write  a  few  lines,  not  that  I  expect  to 
do  that  justice  to  its  pages  that  many  of  my  supe- 
riors can. 

I  left  bome  in  Eaton,  Compton  Co.,  Canada 
East,  last  Wednesday.  Our  season  there,  after  a 
very  mild  winter,  was,  through  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  very  dry,  and  most  of  the  time 
cold.  After  this  month  commenced  the  weather 
became  quite  warm,  but  still  so  dry  that  we  be- 
gan to  fear  that  there  would  be  a  short  crop  for 
the  husbandman.  But  on  the  night  of  the  seventh 
it  commenced  to  rain,  which  so  refreshed  the 
earth  that  all  agricultural  crops  bid  fair  to  be  as 
good  as  tbe  farmer  can  expect,  except  the  hay 
crop ;  that  must  be  far  below  an  average,  not  alto- 
gether in  consequence  of  the  drought,  but  more 
Itom  the  efiects  of  the  thaws  and  sudden  changes 
of  the  winter,  which  caused  much  grass  to  be 
winter  killed,  especially  on  our  richest  or  most 
valuable  land.  Since  tbe  raio,  the  weather  has 
been  more  or  less  cloudy  and  cool.  Onr  season  is 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The  state  of 
tbe  crops,  as  noticed  on  my  way  here,  as  well  as  at 
this  place,  is  much  the  same  as  in  Compton  county, 
Canada,  which  is  some  eighty  miles  further  north. 

This  town,  Lunenburg,  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  stony  towns  in  the  State,  but  the  soil  seems 
to  be  very  strong,  and  prodaoes  bountiful  crops  of 
grass  and  all  kinds  of  English  grain.  It  has  been 
settled  about  100  years,  and  yet  retains  many  of 
the  names  and  descendants  of  its  first  settlers, 
who  seem  to  be  wedded  to  the  land  that  gave  them 
birth.  It  is  an  agricultural  town  in  every  sense. 
Cattle  and  horses,  potatoes  for  starch,  and  butter 
are  its  chief  products  for  market,  and  its  people 
seem  contented  and  happv.  The  scenery  here  is 
most  grand,  lying  as  it  does  on  the  west  side  of 
Connecticut  river,  and  extending  bkck  in  high 
ridges  of  land.  These  high  hills  are  cultivated  to 
the  very  tops>  and  from  them  is  seen  tbe  valley  of 


the  river,  and  at  the  southeast  the  prindpal  peaks  of 
the  White  Mountains  stand  out  in  all  their  sv^ui- 
deur  and  beauty,  and  tbe  snow  that  still  remains 
on  them,  gives  them  a  cold  yet  bright  and  daBsKng 
appearance. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  Ifke  the  coantrv 
of  my  birth  much  better  than  this  section,  sod  I 
sometimes  think  it  quite  strange  that  people  trill 
settle  on  such  rough  and  stony  land  as  some  pans 
of  these  New  England  States  are  made  up  of,  w&ea 
such  fine,  easily  cultivated  land  can  be  obtained 
in  the  section  of  Canada  where  I  reside.  I  have 
travelled  considerable  in  difi'erent  parts  of  Xew 
England,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  part  of  it 
that  will,  in  my  estimation,  compare  with  thas 
section  of  Canada  East,  contained  in  the  counties 
of  Stanstead  and  Compton.  And  I  think  now, 
notwithstanding  the  duties  that  we  have  to  pay 
to  sell  our  stock  to  American  buyers,  with  the  less 
amount  of  taxes  we  have  to  pay,  and  with  our  supe- 
rior farming  land  we  can  make  and  save  more 
money  than  our  American  neighbors.  If  any  an- 
prejudiced  person  will  pass  from  New  Hampshire 
or  Vermont  into  the  counties  above  mentioned,  I 
think  they  will  see  quite  as  much  thrift  and  more 
taste  than  in  their  own  States. 

I  have  written  the  above  without  any  desire  to 
injure  the  feel^gs  or  prejodice  the  minds  of  any. 
I  have  always  been  a  friend  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  for  I  believe  their  prosperity 
hances  ours,  and  vice  versa.      Hiram  Fassf  gh. 

Lunenbvrfft  y^t  Jwm  18, 1870. 


PICKINO  PEARS. 

The  "Flemish  Beauty"  is  the  variety  best  adapted 
to  this  climate,  and  I  think  it  is  the  only  one  that 
is  perfectly  hardy.  It  stands  our  oold  winters  as 
well  as  an  apple  tree.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  grows 
large,  and  is  good  for  the  table,  and  very  good  for 
cooking,  as  it  does  not  break  up  so  badly  as  many 
kinds.  But  I  commenced  to  write  alMut  picking. 
Downing  says  this  variety  should  be  picked  before  it 
is  quite  ripe,  for  if  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree  it  loses  its 
flavor  and  becomes  insipid.  These  are  not  exactly 
his  words,  but  the  same  in  substance. 

Having  two  small  trees  that  bore  fall,  I  followed 
his  directions,  leaving  a  few  to  ripen  on  the  trees. 
The  result  is  exactly  contrary  to  tbe  book.  Those 
left  on  the  tree  were  very  fine,  white,  those  picked 
first  were  juicy  and  eatable,  to  be  bure,  but  very 
fiat.    What  is  the  experience  of  others  ? 

BloomJUld,  C.  IV.,  1870.  Qbaxitx. 


TWIN  CALVES. 

Though  I  am  not  able  to  answer  posltiveiy  tiie 
question  of  A.  8.  Hathaway  as  to  whether  **twin 
calves  make  as  good  cows  as  those  not  twins,'*  I  do 
know  that  we  have  in  our  yard  a  four-year-old  cow 
which  we  consider  a  superior  animal  whose  mate 
was  a  bull.  My  advice  to  any  one  having  twin 
heifers  would  be  wait  and  see,  as  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  tbe  reports  alluded  to  a  hoax. 

Brook/ield,  Vt.,  June  10,  1870.         C.  B.  Fisx. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I  purchased  two  twin 
heifer  calves.  They  proved  to  be  the  best  cows  I 
ever  owned.  Joun  Bbatiib. 

Grafton,  Me.,  June  20, 1870. 


«THB  AMEBICAN  IMPBOVBD  BBBT." 

I  have  been  out  this  morning  at  work  in  my  beet 
yard,  and  as  I  labored,  I  bethougbt  myself  of  what 
had  appeared  in  your  columns  in  regard  to  this 
beet.  I  obtained  my  seedof  Mr.  RoliindLaneof 
Cornwall  Yt.,  about  three  years  since,  and  have 
cultivated  them  quite  extensively  since  that  time; 
having  now  about  three-fourtbs  of  an  acre,  ail  up 
and  looking  finely.    I  have  disseminated  the  seed 
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widely  among  the  ftrnnen  of  ftis  Tidnlty,  so  that 
tiiere  are  several  acres  under  cultiyatlon  the  pres- 
ent season.  I  regard  them  altogether  ahead  of  all 
oiber  root  crops.  I  have  never  seen  bnt  one  per- 
mm  who  has  grown  this  varietur  from  seed  obtained 
elsewhere  than  the  town  mentioned  above.  This 
wms  a  gentleman  from  Braintree,  Yt.,  who.  after  a 
carefurexamination  of  specimens,  avers  that  he  has 
raised  the  same  fh>m  seed  pnr»hased  of  seed  grow- 
ers. May  it  not,  then ,  be  raised  in  other  localities 
beAidee  this  ? 

Enclosed  are  a  fyw  seeds  which,  though  rather 
lare  in  the  season,  will  if  sown  soon,  snfflciently 
mam  re  to  give  yoa  a  good  idea  of  the  variety. 

BrookJUId,  Vt,  Jtme  11, 1870.         C.  B.  FiSK. 

Rbkakks  — The  seeds  were  received  Jane  20, 
and  immediately  planted.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  information  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation adopted  by  our  correspondent. 


coMBrDra  wooi3. 

To  speak  caodidly,  we  consider  the  dimaie 
of  England  better  fitted  than  ours  for  a  rapid 
and  economical  development  of  mutton  sheep. 
There  they  can  have  green  feed  (grass  or 
turnips)  off  the  ground  most  of  the  year- 
net  scorched  by  our  long  dry  summers — not 
locked  up  and  rendered  inaccessible  bv  the 
frosts  and  snows  of  the  severe  winters  of  our 
Northern  States.  The  artificial  advantages 
are  also  even  more  in  their  favor  in  England. ; 
The  hi^  price  of  mutton,  the  inexhaustible  r 
demand  for  it,  the  accessibility  to  markets, 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  manure  formun 
crops,  &c.,  &c..  probably  lender  sheep  &out 
or  nearly  as  profitable  there  as  cattle,  without 
taking  the  wool  of  the  former  into  account. 

Suppose  that,  owing  to  natural  or  artificial 
circumstances,  or  to  both  combined,  England 
can  now  raise  long-wool  cheaper  than  the 
United  States,  does  that  prove  that  the  United 
States  are  not  fitted  to  its  production. 

1.  We  are  yet  to  learn  that  long-wool 
sheep  (Gotswolds,  lieicesters,  Lincolns,  fto.,) 
are  not,  under  the  same  treatment,  or  we 
should  rather  say  under  correspondingly  good 
treatment,  as  healthy  here  as  in  England. 
They  will  not  bear  herding  together  in  large 
numbers,  or  severe  climatic  exposures,  or 
neglects  of  any  kind  here,  nor  will  they  in 
England. 

2.  We  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that 
their  mutton,  when  properly  fattened,  is  as 
good  here  as  in  England. 

3.  We  believe  that  under  good  manage- 
ment their  wool  is  as  heavy  to  the  fleece  and 
of  as  good  quality  here,  in  every  respect,  as 
in  England. 

4.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  demand  for 
mutton,  and  the  all-important  consideration 
of  manure  in  England,  renders  them  more 
indispensable  there;  but  they  now  yield  a 
handsome  profit  here  on  mutton  and  wool,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  extra  one  of  raising  them 
to  sell  for  breeding  purposes.  The  hitter  ad- 
vantage will,  of  course,  diminish  as  the 
count^  fills  up  with  them ;  but  with  a  supply 


properly  graduated  to  the  demand,  they  will 
always  remain  profitable  while  the  present 
wool  tariff  stands.  This  would  seem  to  be 
absolutely  inevitable.  The  relative  consump- 
tion  of  mutton  is  constantly  increasing.  Our 
systems  of  husbandry  are  steadily  improviofif, 
and  both  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  util- 
izing manures  are  being  better  understood 
and  acted  on.  Combing  wool  'manufactures 
are  rapidly  increasing  among  us.  We  believe 
that  the  time  will  come  when  long-wool  sheep 
will  be  regarded,  throughout  extensive  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  as  essential  an 
element  to  the  success  of  mixed  and  convert- 
ible husbandry  as  they  are  in  England.  They 
are  as  essential  on  the  rich  producing  min 
farms,  as  the  Merino  is  on  the  grazing  firms 
to  be  found  in  every  State,  and  on  the  broad 
natural  pasturages  of  the  South  and  West. — 
Dr,  Randall,  in  Rural  New  Yorker, 


TBJSATMBVT  OF  BBESDUffO  SWOB. 

As  I  have  bred  Leicester  sheep  for  several 
years,  and  have  carefully  studied  their  habits, 
wants,  &c.,  I  will  endeavor  to  reply  to  inquir- 
ies for  information  pertaining  to  the  feeding 
of  Leicester  sheep  at  about  lambing  time.  My 
idea  is  that  all  breeding  animals,  especially 
sheep,  should  be  hkndled  and  fed  wich  that 
thing  in  view  lon^  before  the  lambing  time 
arrives.  To  begin,  I  would  sav  have  your 
ewes  in  good  condition  in  the  fall  when  they 
come  into  winter  quarters,  and  then  immedi- 
ately tf^e  the  ram  from  among  them,  as  a 
great,  many  rams,  when  they  get  into  a  small 
yard  with  Uie  ewes,  will  chase  and  hunt  them, 
which  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  ewes,  but 
very  bad  for  their  lambs,  frequently  causing 
abortion.  Next,  feed  them  carefully  and 
recuJarly ;  do  not  allow  your  feeder  to  rush 
suddenly  into  their  yard,  making  them  nervous 
and  wild,  but  let  him  approach  them  cautious- 
ly for  a  few  days  at  everpr  feeding,  when  they 
will  set  accustomed  to  him  and  he  will  be  paid 
for  nis  extra  care  and  trouble.  Also  tneir 
feed  should  be  regular  as  to  time,  quantity 
and  quality,  and  not  feed  one  morning  at  six, 
another  at  seven,  and  then  at  eight  oMock,  but 
let  the  hour  be  the  same  every  day,  whether  it 
be  six,  seven  or  ei{;ht,  and  then  your  sheep 
will  not  be  worrying  and  waiting  for  it,  as  1 
can  assure  you  that  sheep  know  when  feeding 
time  arrives  as  well  as  we  know  when  dinner 
time  comes,  and  wiU  not  be  easy  until  they 
get  it. 

If  sheep  are  not  in  high  condition  when 
winter  sets  in,  a  little  grain  morning  and  night, 
(say  half  a  pint  to  each  sheep  per  day,)  will 
be  good  for  them ;  also  some  roots  at  noon 
are  excellent.  A  mixture  of  oats  and  corn  is 
my  choice,  and  they  should  be  of  good  quality. 
As  lambing  time  approaches  roots  should  be 
reduced  «md  grain  increased,  as  too  many 
roots  are  apt  to  cause  too  much  milk,  which  is 
not  flo  desirable  until  after  the  lambs  are  two 
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or  three  weeks  old,  when  the  roots  can  be  in- 
creased again.  At  lambing  time  be  sure  and 
make  no  changes,  but  feed  the  same  amount, 
as  also  the  same  kind  of  grain  at  each  feeding. 
I  have  seen  very  bad  effects  at  that  time  from 
over-feeding,  as  also  from  changing  from  one 
kind  of  grain  to  another. 

At  lambine  time,  above  all  things  be  sure 
and  keep  your  sheep  quiet,  and  it  should  be 
the  work  of  one  person  only,  who  understands 
his  business,  to  see  to  them,  as  the  ewe  some- 
times needs  a  little  help  in  lambing ;  and  the 
lamb,  in  its  first  and  second  nnrsmg. — Jurian 
Winne,  in  Country  Qetdleman, 


FOOB  AND  GOOD   TOOLS. 

Every  man  and  team  on  the  farm  costs  me 
at  least  $750  a  year ;  and  I  question  if  one 
farmer  in  a  hundred  duly  appreciates  how 
much  he  loses  from  having  poor  horses,  and 
in  not  keeping  them  in  vigorous  health  and  in 
condition  to  do  a  maximum  day^s  work.  Do 
not  many  of  us  from  having  inefficient  horses, 
poor  ploughs,  dull  harrows,  rusty  cultivators, 
shaky  wagons,  and  other  imperfect  implements 
and  machmes,  lose  from  one- third  to  one-half 
the  whole  cost  of  man  and  team  P  And  be- 
sides this,  do  we  estimate  how  much  we  lose 
by  getting  behind  with  our  work  from  these 
and  similar  causes  P  I  had  an  old  mowing  ma- 
chine that  I  got  with  the  farm  that  *'for  the 
sake  of  saving  it"  I  used  for  two  years.  Di- 
rectly and  inoQrectly  I  have  ne  doubt  that  ma- 
chine cost  me  $1,000 1  It  cut  just  as  well  as  a 
Wood^s  or  a  Buckeye,  but  it  was  a  one-wheel 
machine  with  a  wooden  cutter-bar.  We  split 
the  bar  and  bad  to  repair  it ;  then  we  broke 
the  knife  and  had  to  take  it  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  to  have  it  welded.  He  ''burnt"  it,  and 
broke  it  again.  Then  I  sent  to  New  York  for 
a  new  knife.  This  cut  off  the  finger  of  the 
only  man  who  knew  how  to  operate  the  ma- 
chine and  laid  him  up  for  several  days.  The 
consequence  was,  we  did  not  get  through  hay- 
ing until  after  wheat  harvest.  And  you  can 
imagine  what  kind  of  hay  I  had  to  leed  out 
the  next  winter.  Now  I  have  two  new  mow- 
ers that  a  man  cannot  break  if  he  tries ;  and 
in  looking  back  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  was 
ever  so  foolish  as  to  waste  time  in  tinkering  an 
old  worthless  machine.-V.  HarrUfin  Am, 
AgricuUuriat, 


BUBSoixjjsra. 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  in  your  paper  on 
subsoiling.  but  your  correspondents  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  very  little  experience  in 
the  matter.  According  to  one  of  them  tba 
farmers  of  Maine  have  only  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  subsoil  plough  and  go  into  the 
co-operative  system  to  renovate  their  ex- 
hausted soils.  Believe  me,  these  revolutions 
in  agriculture  cannot  take  place  thus  rapidly. 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  aab- 
soiling,  and  I  never  saw  it  have  the  slightest 
effect  either  in  the  present  crop  or  improve- 
ipent  of  the  soil,  unless  accompanied  with  un- 
derdraining,  except  in  isolated  cases.  For 
instance,  the  lower  part  of  a  field  that  has  been 
constantly  under  the  plough  accumulates,  by 
washing,  a  large  quantity  of  rich  soil  that  has 
been  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
On  such  a  soil  the  writer  has  seen  the  sub- 
soiled  land  clearly  defined  in  the  next  ^rain 
crop.  One  can  easily  imagine  that  clay  land 
naturally  underdrained,  as  underlain  with  plas* 
ter,  rock  or  coal  mines,  would  be  benefited 
by  the  subsoil  plough,  but  under  ordinary  cirt 
cumstances  the  writer  believes  that  the  attemps 
to  renovate  a  worn  out  soil  by  these  menne 
without  underdraining,  would  be  both  a  wast- 
of  time  and  money.  The  writer  has  been 
constantW  employed  in  both  draining  and  sob- 
soiling  for  the  last  seven  years  and  conse- 
quently can  speak  somewhat  advisedly. — OoTm 
Maine  Farmer. 


Glycerinb  Ain>  Yolk  of  £og. — The  Phil- 
adelphia Journal  of  Pharmacy  has  made 
known  a  formula  for  a  preparation  which  is 
likely  to  prove  valuable  lor  external  ose. 
Four  parts,  by  weight,  of  yolk  of  egg  are  to 
be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  five  parts  of  gly- 
cerine. The  compound  has  the  cdnsistenoa 
of  hone^,  and  is  unctuous  like  fatty  substances, 
over  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
removed  by  water.  It  is  uniuterable,  a  speci- 
men having  laid  exposed  to  the  air  for  three 
years  unchanged.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it 
forms  a  varnish  which  effectually  prevents  the 
action  of  the  air.  These  properties  render 
it  serviceable  for  broken  surfaces  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  erysipelas  and  sore  nipples,  and 
tor  cutaneous  affections,  of  which  it  allays  the 
itching. 
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7  oux  persons  live 
long  in  a  short 
L  time,  while  otb- 
1  erg  live  beyond 
^  the  allotted  three 
■core  yean  and 
(eo,  whoM  da;i 
f  to  them  at  bat  a 
"How  ihort  the 
ha«  beenl"    ex- 
one,  wboie  mind 
MU  follj  occupied 
>f  benevolence,  in 
the   mjiteriee   of 
nd   obcerviDg  the 
ronderful      opera' 
loDB  of  nature  abont 
e  him.      Such     a 
g  mind  hu  had  no 
*  heavy  momenta, 
bnt,  bnojaut  and  elastic,  has  risen  &om  bonr 
to  hour  into  some  unexplored  region*  of  trnth, 
pushing  aside  the  annoyaocea  in  its  way,  and 
expandinf;    with    the    healthful     acquiaitioDB 
which  are  fitting  it  for  the  ikiea. 

"How  long  the  week  has  been  I"  is  the  de- 
sponding Diterance  of  another,  whoae  time 
has  been  frittered  awaj  without  labor,  or  the 
pomit  of  any  ennobling  object  which  wonld 
impart  to  it  life  and  vigor.  All  the  work*  of 
the  Creative  Hand  show  nnceiaing  activitj'. 


The  sea  recedes  but  to  return  again :  when  it 
rests  it  rots ;  as  in  the  expressive  langiuge  of 

ibe  "Aucient  Uarlner:" — 

"Tbe  Ttoy  d«p  did  rot ;  O  Otatllt  I 
Tbit  PTQo  Aim  •bonld  bo  I 
Th,  ilim;  Uilaii  dlo  rnwl  with  U(i 

The  winds  circle  the  globe,  bearing  Donrisli- 
ment  in  their  breath,  and  sustain  life  in  all  ani- 
mated beina;s.  Bivers  run  to  the  sea,  and 
there,  eliminated  bj  the  ever-workiug  snn, 
seek  the  skies  again,  and  pour  their  rich  treas- 
ures again  and  again  upon  the  tbirstj  earth. 
So  muqC  it  be  with  man.  The  inactive  mind 
sinks  first  into  indifference  and  then  to  in- 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  "Tlie  Sea- 
sons." coming  each  in  their  allotted  time,  af- 
ford the  clearest  evidence  of  the  consummate 
wisdom  of  the  Creator.  The  wants  of  God's 
children,  mental  and  physical,  are  adapted  to 
tbe  SeacoDB,  and  the  Seasons  to  them,  else 
there  would  be  no  harmony  in  them.  It  was 
left  for  man  to  notice  the  changing  character 
of  each  Season,  and  make  a  further  divition 
into  Uonlbs,  whoae  peculiarities  are  as  inter- 
esting, if  not  as  grand  as  those  of  the  Sea- 
bona  themselves. 

To  the  occupied  mind,  the  Months  fleet  past 
us  so  swiftly,  that,  though  wa  never  mistake 
them  while  they  are  present  with  us,  yet  tbe 
moment  any  one  of  them  is  gone  by  we  begin 
to  blend  the  recollection  of  its  features  with 
those  of  the  one  which  preceded  it,  or  tbat 
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which  has  taken  its  place,  and  thoa  confuse 
them  together  nntil  we  know  not  * 'which  is 
which.^'  And  then,  to  mend  the  matter,  when 
the  whole  of  them  have  danced  their  graceful 
round,  hand  in  hand,  before  us,  not  being 
able  to  think  of  either  separately,  we  unite 
them  all  together  in  one  imagination,  and  call 
them  the  Past  Tear,  as  we  gather  flowers  into 
a  bunch,  and  call  them  a  bouquet. 

"Now  this  should  not  be.  Each  one  of  the 
sweet  sisterhood  has  features  sufficiently 
marked  and  distinct  to  entitle  her  to  a  place 
and  a  name ;  and  if  we  mistake  these  features, 
and  attribute  those  of  any  one  to  any  other,  it 
is  because  we  look  at  them  with  a  cold  and 
uninterested,  and  therefore  an  nnobserrant 
r^ard." 

In  order  to  really  enjoy  the  Months,  we  must 
be  strongly  impressed  with  the  peculiarities 
of  each — ^the  weather,  atmospheric  phenomena, 
the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  plants,  ani- 
mated life  about  us,  in  our  domestic  animals, 
in  insect  and  bird^life,  and  the  changing  sounds 
which  proceed  from  them  at  the  different 
stsges  of  their  existence.  We  must  "pay 
equal  devotion  to  each  in  her  turn;  the 
blooming  May  and  the  blushing  June  disdain 
the  TOWS  of  these  votaries  who  have  not  pre- 
viously wept  at  the  feet  of  the  weeping  April, 
or  sighed  in  unison  with  the  sad  breath  of 
March,  And  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  rest. 
They  present  a  sweet  emblem  of  the  ideal  of 
a  happy  and  united  family ;  to  each  member 
of  which  the  best  proof  you  can  offer  that  you 
are  worthy  of  her  love,  is,  that  you  have  gain- 
ed that  of  her  sisters ;  and  to  whom  the  best 
evidence  you  can  give  of  being  able  to  love 
either  worthily,  is,  that  you  love  all.^'  This 
should  be  the  manner  in  which  we  should  re- 
gard the  Months.  They  will  pass  rapidly,  to 
be  sure,  but  will  instruct  us  as  they  pass  of 
our  own  and  their  immortality, — immortal, 
because  ever  renewed,  and  bearing  the  seeds 
of  their  renewal  within  themselves. 

••These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Fath- 
er, these  are  but  the  varied  God  !  The  roll- 
ing year  is  fall  of  Thee.'^ 


^Official  returns  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics show  tbat  during  the  month  of  April  there 
was  exported  from  the  port  of  New  York  fish 
spawn  to  the  value  of  $16,340.  There  were  also 
exported  to  France  during  the  same  month  silk- 
worm eggs  valued  at  #660.    . 


BSFTEMBBB   BMPIiOYMKHTa, 

O  sweet  September  I  tby  flrat  bret'see  br  og 
The  dry  leafs  mctle  ami  tfce  squirrel's  laughter, 

The  coo',  fresh  air,  wbenne  beatth  and  vlgoi  spiiBf , 
And  promise  of  exceeding  Joy  her'^after. 

"Otorfft  ArnoUU 

In  another  column  we  have  spoken  of  some 
of  the  things  which  go  to  make  September  a 
pleasant  month.  Now  let  us  call  up  some  of 
the  more  severe  and  practical  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  us  at  this  time.  A  modest  sugges- 
tion cannot  harm  the  most  skilful  and  careful 
cultivator,  and  a  walk  just  tjtken  over  the 
farm  prompts  us  to  mention  several  things 
which  are  always  best  done  in  September,— 
some,  indeed,  whidi  are  only  appropriate  then. 

Sowing  to  Oraes, — As  the  grass  crop  is  a 
leading  one  with  us»  it  is  important  always  to 
give  it  careful  attention.  Lands  that  are  to 
be  devoted  to  grass  next  year  may  be  stocked 
to  great  advantage  early  in  September.  Plough 
and  pulverize  until  the  soil  is  fine;  it  will 
richly  repay  to  do  this  thoroughly.  Do  not 
go  over  more  ground  than  you  can  work  into 
good  tilth  and  manure  with  some  liberality 
with  fine  manure.  Grass  seed  is  slow  to  take, 
even  on  a  tolerably  rich  soil,  but  where  it  can 
find  a  particle  of  well-rotted  manure,  it  will 
germinate  freely,  take  root  at  once,  and  go 
on  to  flourish  unless  choked  by  weeds  or 
parched  by  drought.  It  is  more  profitable  to 
get  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  on  an  acre  than 
on  an  acre  and  a  half.  There  is  leas  oost  of 
ploughing  and  all  after  preparation,  and  less 
in  getting  the  hay.  The  top  dressing  should 
never  be  omitted.  Herdsgrass  and  redtop 
are  not  easily  winter^killed,  and  clover  seed 
may  be  sown  on  late  snows  in  the  spring.  A 
peck  of  herdsgrass  and  from  three  to  four 
pecks  of  redtop  are  commonly  used;  some 
use  only  two  or  three  pecks  of  redtop.  Six 
to  ten  pounds  of  clover  are  usually  employed 
in-  spring  sowing. 

Weeds. — Cut  up  Uie  rank  weeds  that  skirt 
the  edges  of  com  or  potato  fields,  and  from 
every  other  place  where  they  are  growing,  to- 
gether with  all  other  refuse  vegetable  matter, 
and  place  them  in  a  heap.  Overhaul  ooca- 
siondly,  and  allow  the  whole  to  gain  a  degree 
of  heat  that  will  certainly  kill  every  seed  of  a 
plant  which  it  contains.  What  is  left  ato 
fermentation,  mingled  with  fresh  stall  maaiiie, 
will  make  a  good  compost  for  top-dressing. 

In  tlie  Oardenf  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  take  up  and  pot  such  plants  as  it  if 
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intended  to  keep  in  the  house.  Collect  the 
bulbs  of  daUias,  tuberoses,  amaryUis,  gladioli, 
and  such  others  as  are  desired  to  be  saved. 
These  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  room,  away 
from  frost.  Gather  seeds  of  annuals  that 
have  not  already  been  collected,  marking  their 
varieties  distincily,  and  place  them  where  they 
will  not  contract  moisture. 

If  there  are  pear  trees  in  the  garden  or  on 
the  farm,  give  them  attention.  All  pears,  we 
believe,  ripen  best  away  from  the  tree.  To 
know  when  to  take  them  off,  and  just  how  to 
treat  them,  is  the  point  to  be  gained.  Differ- 
ent varieties  ripen  at  different  times,  extend- 
ing from  July  to  mid-winter.  When  gathered, 
they  should  be  laid  away  in  masses,  as  if  laid 
on  shelves  singly  they  shrivel  and  are  worth- 
leas.  They  have  no  oily  matter  in  the  skin,  as 
apples  have,  and  soon  lose  their  juices  by 
evaporation.  In  order  to  ripen  them  fully  they 
should  be  taken  from  the  box,  or  whatever 
pftcked  in,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  laid  on  the 
mantelpiece  or  other  shelf,  where  they  will 
become  yellow  and  delicious  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  John  Gordon,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  who 
cultivates  the  pear  largely,  lays  a  woolen  cloth 
on  the  bottom  of  a  box,  then  a  layer  of  pears, 
and  so  on  until  the  box  is  filled.  In  this  way 
they  turn  yellow,  and  come  into  fine  condition 
for  market.  As  they  are  needed,  they  must 
be  ripened  off  as  stated  above.  The  culture, 
preservation  and  ripening  of  pears  must  be 
learned  chiefly  by  experience. 

ffarveiting  Indian  Com. — ^We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  by  the  aid  of  careful  experi- 
ments, that  the  best  way  to  harvest  Indian 
com  is  to  cut  it  up  near  the  roots  and  shock 
it  as  soon  as  the  kernel  is  fairly  glazed  over, 
and  is  somewhat  hard. 

1.  It  is  less  work  than  it  is  to  cut  the  stalks 
or  **top  it,"  as  it  is  called,  tie  them  in  bundles 
and  briog  them  out  of  the  field,  as  it  must  be 
done,  by  hand. 

2.  According  to  experiments  made  in  Eng- 
land in  harvesting  small  grains,  the  wheat 
which  was  cut  two  weeks  before  it  was  fully  ripe 
gave  the  most  flour  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  there  would  not  be 
a  similar  condition  with  corn.  When  cut  in 
that  stage  it  has  reached  its  growth,  the  ear 
and  kernel  are  fully  formed,  the  leaves  have 
began  to  wither,  and  action  between  the  roots 
and  soil  has  probably  nearly  or  quite  ceased. 


But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  nature^s  ef- 
fort is  to  perfect  the  seed,  and  the  juices  of 
the  plant  go  to  complete  that  process. 

8.  Although  it  may  seem  improbable  to 
those  who  have  not  tried  it,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  it  is  easier  to  husk  corn  cut  up  at 
the  roote  than  where  the  tops  are  cut  off,  if 
care  is  taken  to  load  the  butts  all  the  same 
way,  and  keep  them  so  in  unloading.  That  is, 
keep  the  butts  of  several  shocks  the  same  way, 
and  then  of  several  more  in  another  direction, 
if  more  convenient  in  loading.  In  this  way 
there  will  be  no  entangling  among  them. 

4.  When  cut  up  at  the  groimd  the  fodder  is 
much  better  than  when  lefb  standing  later. 
Rain  does  not  penetrate  the  shocks  much,  and 
they  come  to  the  bam  with  a  rich  green  and 
pleasant  fragrance. 

5.  And  lastly,  when  cut  up  and  shocked, 
there  is  no  danger  firom  frost,  and  consequent 
losses  by  it. 

Muck. — We  would  urge  upon  the  farmer 
once  more  to  lay  up  a  store  of  this  manure. 
By  its  liberal  use  he  will  increase  his  crops, 
permanently  improve  his  farm,  and  raise  money 
to  pay  taxes,  purchase  carriages,  pay  for 
school-books,  clothing,'  groceries,  and  many 
other  things  which  are  essential  in  the  famOy. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  it  is  an  excellent 
rule  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  in  the  fall  that  will 
facilitate  business  in  the  spring,  and  that  it  is 
the  favored  time  to  make  general  improve- 
ments. 

Cheese  Factories  in  Ilunois. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Chicago  Journal  gives  a  list  of 
111  cheese  factories  in  the  counties  of  Kane, 
M^Henry,  DeEalb,  Cook,  Dupay,  Boone, 
Kankakee,  Lake,  and  Winnebago,  all  of 
wliich  are  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 
Thti  totel  number  of  cows  given  in  this  list  is 
83,580,  valued  at  $50  each.  Total  capital 
invested,  $1,679,000.  Amount  of  cheese 
made,  16,093,000  pounds.  Total  value  of 
cheese  made,  at  14  cents  per  pound,  $2,253,- 
020.  The  pasturage  of  this  section  is  excel- 
lent, and  an  abundance  of  pure  water  is  pf- 
f  orde4  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Fox  and  Rock 
rivers,  and  numerous  never- failing  springs. 
Probably  other  portions  of  Illinois  are  well 
adapted  to  the  dairy  business,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  factory  system  will  not  be  ex- 
tensively introduced  into  most  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  great  West. 
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Lamoillb  Yaixbt,  Yt.,  Chbb6b  Fac- 
tory.—D.  L.  Field,  Esq  ,  the  agent  of  tlufi 
fdctory,  ritnated  at  Wefit  Milton,  Yt.,  far- 
nifihea  us  with  the  following  statement  of  the 
business  for  the  month  of  Maj.  Work  was 
commenced  on  the  third  day  of  the  month 
with  about  800  cows,  which  number  was  in- 
creasing during  the  month  to  some  500 ;  from 
which  239,563  pounds  of  milk  were  reoeived 
during  the  month,  which  made  25  107  pounds 
of  cheese.  It  took  9.541  pounds  of  milk  for 
a  pound  of  cheese.  The  average  price  at  the 
Factory  for  the  month  was  13.864  cents  per 
pound.  The  cheese  was  sold  on  commission, 
by  Gardner  Murphy  &  Co.,  Boston.  The 
maker  is  H.  B.  Jones. 


Jf^  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THX  GABDSir  HT  BgPTBMBTnU. 

This  month  brings  to  us  another  change  of 
the  seasons.  Germination  and  growth  are 
now  succeeded  by  the  ripening  processes.  We 
are  now  to  harvest  and  CDJoy.  But  this  is 
hardly  all.  The  prudent,  thoughtful  gardener 
will  provide  for  his  earthly  blessings,  by  per- 
forming his  part  towards  securing  another  tsea- 
fon^s  growth.  Considerable  judgment  needs 
be  exercised,  at  this  season,  in  saving  and 
storing  seeds,  vegetables,  planting  for  a  con- 
tinuance, providing  suitable  material  to  be  con- 
verted into  nourishment  of  future  growth,  &c. 

Seed-beds  are  now  to  be  prepared  for  the 
growth  of  winter  salads,  and  for  spring  use ; 
abo,  for  starting  some  kinds  of  spnne  vegeta- 
bles. A  large  amount  of  spring  labor  with 
hot-beds  may  be  saved  by  giving  a  little  atten- 
tion during  this  and  the  succeeding  month  to 
the  growing  young  plants  of  the  more  hardy 
vagetables  that  are  most  in  demand  in  early 
spring.  Ouce  well  started  an  inch  or  two 
high,  they  may  be  pricked  out  in  cold  frames 
during  October  or  November,  and,  properly 
treated  and  cared  for  during  winter,  they  will 
be  ready  to  transplant  and  grow  as  soon  as  the 
froi}t  is  out  of  the  ground  and  it  can  be  culti- 
vated. To  plant  seeds  for  growing  plants  to 
winter  over,  select  a  warm,  moist  place ;  dig 
the  ground  over  thoroughly  with  the  digging 
fork,  working  in  plt'Uty  of  well-rotted  manure ; 
rake  and  fine  the  surface  for  a  nice  seed  bed ; 
then  sow  the  seed  in  drills  six  inches  apart, 
or  if  not  to  be  transplanted  this  fall,  a  foot 
ap^rt  is  better.  Spinach  may  be  sown  in  beds 
of  any  shape,  rows  a  foot  apart;  oovfr  the 
seedH  lightly  and  roll  well.  Plants  for  winter- 
ing should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  large,  or 
they  will  run  to  blossom  and  seed,  when  trans- 
planted. If  liable  to  grow  too  large,  repeated 
transplanting  during  the  fall  will  check  growth. 
Lettuce,  cabbage  and  salads  of  different  kinds, 


constitute  the  principal  plants  for  wintering  in 
cold  frames. 

As  soon  as  the  crops  are  matured  and  ripe, 
they  should  be  gathered  and  the  ground 
cleared,  and  at  any  leisure  opportunity, 
needed  improvements  can  now  be  made,  more 
thoroughly  and  leisurely  than  in  a  more  basy 
season.  All  should  have  some  pride  of  ap- 
pearance, some  ambition  to  improve  on  the 
past  and  the  present.  Efforts  to  accomplish 
this  may  interest  some  younger  member  of 
famUy  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  rural  pur- 
suits. Judicious  improvements  will  add  to 
the  value  of  the  estate,  though  their  cost  may 
not  be  immediately  realized  in  pocket  money. 
The  grounds  of  few  country  residents  famish 
all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  they  might 
produce,  or  which  the  family  needs.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  hear,  especially  in  relation  to 
fruit  trees,  some  such  remark  as  '*it  takes  them 
so  long  to  grow  I  shall  not  live  to  eat  of  ^eir 
fruit,"  and  hence  no  trees  are  planted,  no  gar- 
den provided. 

Beans. — Gather  as  they  ripen,  selecting  the 
very  best  for  seed,  and  put  in  a  dry  place. 
Shell  when  dry,  and  clean  and  assort  thor- 
oughly. Limas  that  may  still  b^  green  are 
excellent  for  winter,  picked  and  dii^  in  the 
pod.  to  be  shelled  as  used. 

BLACKBERTtiBS. — Bcmovo  uunecessary  old 
and  weak  canes,  reserving  the  strongest  for 
next  season^s  fruiting. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  &c — ^Keep  late 
plants  well  hoed,  and  sow  seeds  for  plants  for 
cold  frame. 

Celery. — Earth  up  as  frequently  as  onoe 
in  two  weeks ;  always  doing  ic  when  the  plants 
are  diy.  Eart'^ing  when  the  planta  are  damp 
from  any  cause,  causes  them  to  decay,  mat, 
&c.  Dirt  scattered  into  the  heart  produces 
similar  effects. 

Corn. — Save  the  earliest,  largest  and  henl 
ears  from  healthy,  proIi6c  stalks,  for  seed. 
The  kernels  shaved  off  from  the  cob  may  be 
dried,  and  when  properly  cooked,  next  win- 
ter, will  give  a  most  welcome  dish. 

Cucumbers. — The  vines  have  mostly  done 
bearing,  except  it  be  late  planted  far  pickle ; 
these  should  be  kept  close  picked.  Save  seed 
from  the  ripe  ones ;  cut  them  in  halves  length- 
wise, scrape  out  the  seeds  and  centre  with  an 
iron  spoon,  into  a  pail  or  tub.  If  but  few, 
maah  and  wash  out ;  if  more,  let  them  stand, 
covered,  in  the  sun  and  they  will  ferment  and 
separate,  the  seed  settling  to  the  bottom,  when 
they  must  have  water  added  and  washed  out, 
drained,  spread  and  dried  well. 

Endive. —Hoe  and  give  liquid  manure, 
treating  similar  to  lettuce ;  gather  and  tie  the 
leaves  for  bleaching. 

Grapes — ^Unless  there  be  danger  of  frosts, 
it  is  better  to  let  them  get  fully  ripe  before 
gathering.  In  gathering,  use  the  greatest  care 
in  detatching  the  bunches  and  in  bandling,  to 
preserve  the  bloom  and  beauty. 
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Mxix>K8  — ^Few  will  be  left  fit  for  eatiiii; 
after  the  10th,  luleM  oarefblly  protected. 
Seeds  maj  be  saved  from  the  foUy  ripe  ones, 
washed  and  dried. 

Paiisu:t. — Seed  may  be  sown  to  prodaoe 
for  next  springes  use. 

PiCKLBS. — Use  the  small  cacambers  for 
pickling  in  vinegar  or  for  salting ;  packed  in 
a  tub,  a  layer  of  coarse  salt  andalajerof 
pickles,  they  will  make  their  own  brine  and  keep 
an  indefinite  time  if  they  are  kept  under  brine 
by  weights.  A  few  will  soften  on  top,  these 
must  be  thrown  out.  We  have  kept  them  thus 
year  after  year.  Have  some  on  hand  now 
that  were  salted  three  or  four  years  since, 
sound  as  ever,  and  keep  them  in  the  cellar. 

S<tnASBS6. — Pick  winter  squash  before  anj 
frost,  for  a  very  light  touch  often  defeats  their 
keeping.  Pack  them  away  in  a  dry  place  free 
from  cold.  Handle  them  with  the  greatest 
care* 

Tomatoes. — Green  tomatoes  make  nice 
pickles,  put  down  in  sharp  vinegar  with  green 
peppers,  spices,  &c.  Make  ketchup  or  ripe 
ones,  can,  &c.,  for  winter  use. 

Gather  and  save  all  seeds,  as  they  ripen ; 
sweet  herbs,  Ac.,  as  they  come  to  maturity. 
Let  nothing  be  wasted ;  what  cannot  be  mar- 
keted or  used  may  be  made  use  of  for  the 
compost  heap  which  should  receive  constant 
liberal  additions.  W.  H.  White. 

.  South  Windsor,  Cofm.,  1870. 


BXB8  nr  AUOUBT. 

Great  care  should  be  used  this  month  not  to 
tempt  bees  to  robbing ;  leave  no  honey  where 
they  can  get  at  it,  and  do  not  open  hives  to 
expose  the  combs  while  bees  are  flying,  for 
this  is  almost  sure  to  make  trouble  when  honey 
is  scarce  in  flowers.  See  that  all  stocks  are 
strong  and  have  a  fertile  queen. 

Queenless  swarms  should  be  united  to  one 
having  a  fertile  queen  or  treated  to  brimstone 
now,  for  if  left  to  themselves  they  must  soon 
either  be  robbed  or  devoured  by  worms.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  weak  swarms. 

In  this  vicinity  we  have  had  a  very  poor  sea- 
son for  bees,  and  I  have  similar  reports  from 
several  o^her  localities.  Here,  black  bees  that 
cast  swarms  as  well  as  the  young  swarms  will 
most  of  them,  I  fear,  need  more  honey  than 
they  will  have  to  carry  them  through  the  win- 
ter. 

Italians  have  been  more  succ3ssful.  No' 
only  are  their  store  combs  well  filled  but  they 
have  made  a  good  surplus.  Five  stocks  in  my 
vard  have  stored  three  hundred  pounds  of 
honey  in  boxes, — an  average  of  sixty  pounds 
each. 

Buckwheat  usually  yields  a  large  supply  of 
honey,  and  in  sections  where  it  is  cultivated  is 
a  great  help  to  light  swarms.  Although  the 
honey  obtaiued  from  it  is  of  inferior  quality 


and  not  very  saleable  in  the  market,  it  answers 
every  purpose  for  the  bees  in  winter  and  as  it 
blooms  after  most  other  sources  of  honey  are 
gone,  would  probably  pay  a  large  profit  if 
sown  near  apiaries,  for  its  honey  alone.  So 
profuse  is  the  jield  ieom  this  plant  that  the 
swarming  fever  is  frequently  revived  and 
swarms  issue  during  its  bloom. 

J.  H.  C,  of  Temple  Mills,  asks  about  the 
utility  of  so  many  drones  and  how  to  manage 
them.  When  a  single  colony  is  isolated  lieir 
from  other  bees,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
probably  the  great  number  of  drones  would 
not  be  objectionable,  but  when  several  are 
kept  in  one  yard,  either  usually  has  enough 
for  the  whole.  The  drone  is  the  male  bee 
and  the  queen  leaves  the  hive  to  meet  them  in 
the  air  for  fecundation.  At  this  time  no  eggs 
or  brood  is  left  in  the  hive  from  which  another 
queen  can  be  raised,  and  her  loss  would  be  a 
total  loss  to  the  colony.  Hence  it  is  desirable 
that  she  should  make  as  quick  a  trip  as  possi- 
ble and  not  remain  long  in  the  air  exposed  to 
the  many  accidents  that  might  befall  her. 
Drones  are  great  consumers  and  the  less  there 
are  more  thim  is  actually  necessaiy,  the  better. 
A  strong  colony  wiU  have  some  drones  in 
summer  but  what  they  can  raise  in  a  piece  of 
comb  as  large  as  one^s  hand  seems  to  satisfy 
them  as  well  as  half  a  hi?e  full.  In  moveable 
comb  hives  all  the  drone  comb  can  be  removed 
but  about  that  amount  and  worker  comb  fitted 
into  its  place.  This  puts  a  stop  to  raising  so 
many  drones,  and  the  colony  is  made  much 
more  prosperous  thereby. — G.  W.  P.  Qerrard, 
Plymouth,  in  Maine  Farmer, 


In  giving  a  description  of  Mr.  D.  Whit- 
field^s  farm,  near  Pontiac,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Michigan  Farmer  says,  the  first  thing  that 
took  my  attention  was  the  willow  fence.  Its 
beauty  and  its  thrif  tiness  was  quite  an  attrac- 
tion ;  and  on  examination  I  found  it  was  a  liv- 
ing protection  against  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs. 
This  fence  has  grown  up  so  rapidly  that  the 
shoots  were  strong  enough  for  stakes.  These 
were  put  in  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  smaller  shoots  were  wattled  between  tiiem. 
The  stakes  all  grew,  sending  out  their  thick 
shoots,  and  the  larger  layers  in  the  wattles 
followed  the  example.  There  are  enough 
shoots  now  on  this  hedge  to  famish  a  great 
number  of  farms  with  sets,  and  it  can  be 
trimmed  every  year  into  any  shape  that  suitj 
the  owner,  supplying  sets  by  the  million,  and 
there  is  now  a  great  demand  for  them.  He 
has  other  hedges  coming  on,  and  he  intends  to 
fence  his  whole  farm  as  fast  as  it  can  be  con- 
veniently done.  This  is  the  best  and  most 
rapid  growing  fence  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  agricultural  community.  As  the  stakes 
grow  in  size,  the  hedge  stiffens  and  grows  in 
ntreogth. 
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^^OOIiBn'   MASUFAOTUBBS. 
AccordiDg   to   reports    and  8tatiBtic8  the 
grindeis  of  wool  have  been  ''marching  on^^  at 
a  pretty  good  pace  since  1862,  whatever  maj 
have  been  the   progress  of  the  growers  of 
wool.    The  nnmber  of  mills  that  make  car- 
pets has  increased  to  about  one  hundred,  and 
they  supply  the  market  with  ordinary  quali- 
ties and  several  mills  are  now  making  the 
finer  grades,  which  have  heretofore  been  im- 
ported from  Europe.    On   cloths  and  cassi- 
meres  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  fac- 
tories ;  on  shawls,  about  twenty-five.;  flannels, 
thirty ;  blankets,  forty-five ;  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  on  balmorals, 
worsted  goods,  &c.,  the  increase  has  been  very 
great.    In  fact,  there  is  no  branch  bf  the  wool- 
en manufacture,  says  Mr.  Morrill,  except  that 
of  fine  broadcloths,  in  which  entire  success 
has  not  been  attained,  and  the  immense  sup- 
ply required  in  the  country  is  almost  wholly 
provided  at  home.    Of  the  "cloths  and  oassi- 
meres^^  imported,  reaching  about  six  million 
dollars  in  value  yearly,  nearly  all  is  bread- 
cloth.    Imported  "shawls"    reach  less  than 
two  million  dollars  in  value;  "carpets,"  about 
four  million ;  and  "dress  goods,"  chiefly  of 
worsted,  and  worsted  with  cotton  or  silk,  go 
to  the  large  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars  in 
value. 

In  some  remarks  in  the  Burdl  New  ForkeTf 
on  the  report  of  Mr.  Morrill,  Dr.  Randall 
says,  "the  extent  of  the  present  possession  of 
the  market  for  fine  woolens  of  every  other 
description  than  what  are  distinctively  known 
as  dress  broadcloths,  is  best  illustrated  by  a 
list  of  nearly  three  hundred  factories,  which, 
but  for  its  length,  we  would  give  in  full ;  rep- 
resented in  the  New  York  market  alone,  all 
engaged  on  cassimeres,  coatings,  beavers, 
twfceds,  repellants,  ladies*  doakings,  and 
other  like  fine  goods,  all  wool  or  cotton 
warp,  and  which  were,  until  recently,  nearly 
all  imported.  The  distinctively  fine  goods 
are  almost  all  the  growth  under  the  tari£fd 
since  1861,  and  the  market  of  the  United 
States,  now  grown  to  three  times  the  meas- 
ure of  1860,  is  held  by  this  domestic  pro- 
duction so  nearly  exclusively  that  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  goods  entering  into  it  is 
scarcely  distinguishable.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  trade,  the  market  is 
really  supplied  with  a  domestic  production 


of  mohairs,  alpacas,  Italian  cloths,  Ac. ;  d»* 
laines  having  been  abundant  for  some  yean 
previously.  We  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
tariff  on  woolens  is  effective  and  valuable,  as 
it  was  designed  to  be,  in  developing  at  home 
the  enormous  industry  that  must  be  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  to  supply  our 
markets.  Further  examination  in  almost 
eveiy  other  class  of  woolens  would  show  the 
same  progress.  Elnit  goods  almost  complete- 
ly supply  the  field  at  home ;  and  the  growth 
since  1862  is  to  about  three  times  the  value 
then  produced.  Shawls  of  all  sorts,  other 
than  mohair  or  camel^s  hair,  are  no  longer 
imported  in  any  considerable  degree.  Bhm- 
kets,  both  of  the  finer  white  sorts,  indudiog 
carriage  and  traveling  blankets,  as  well  as 
all  coarse  Indian  blankets,  are  also  not  ibih 
ported  to  any  amount,  while  the  domestic  pro- 
duction has  reached  large  aggregates.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  enormous  importation  of  all 
classes  of  blankets  formerly  existing,  the  value 
of  the  protection  which  secures  thia  industsrf 
wiU  be  felt." 

All  this  may  at  first  sight  afford  little 
consolation  to  the  wool  grower  in  the  pres- 
ent depressed  condition  of  his  business ;  bat 
on  second  thought,  may  we  not  hope  that,  u 
our  manufacturers  succeed  in  furnishing  oar 
market  with  cloths,  our  wool  growers  will 
eventually  furnish  the  wool  for  these  cloths? 
On  the  basis  of  the  agreement  between  grow- 
er and  manufacturer,  may  not  this  hope  grow 
into  a  demand? 


▲ITAIiYBIB  OF  JPODDBB  OOBN. 

In  the  course  of  some  strictures  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  on  Dr.  Loricg's  condemna- 
tion of  green  com  stalks  as  fodder  for  mildi 
cows,  Mr.  £.  W.  Stewart  gives  the  analjsb 
of  green  com,  by  J.  H.  Salisbury,  of  New 
York,  and  of  Wolf  and  Ej3app,  Geiman 
chemists,  whose  tables  are  used  by  Prof. 
Johnson  in  his  book  on  "How  Crops  Grow." 

Mr.  Salisbury  made  the  most  thorough  ex- 
amination, chemically,  of  the  Indian  corn 
plant  in  all  its  stages,  from  six  inches  high  to 
maturity,  that  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
chemist.  These  separate  analyses  of  root 
and  stalk,  and  leaf,  and  tassel,  and  silk,  and 
husk,  and  ear,  clearly  showed  that  the  whole 
plant,  previous  to  earing,  is  accumulating  ths 
the  materials  with  which  to  perfect  the  grain. 
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This  is  the  grand  aim  of  nature— -the  perfec- 
tion of  the  aeed. 

Just  before  the  formation  of  the  ear — ^the 
best  time  for  feeding  it — ^the  general  ayerage 
of  these  analyses  (calculated  without  water), 
show  this  green  com  to  contain  of 

Boff  V  and  eztraoir •  »  «  .10.00 

MaUer  obtJned  from  fibre  by  a  w«ak  lolntion 

of  pot«>b 1100 

Dex^ne  or  gaol*  ••••■# #•••  0.04 

Altmcnipn  and  oaaeln ••• 700 

Woody  flbio.  .  .  • •  .  .  .80.00 

100.00 
Remarking  on  the  result  of  his  analysis, 
Mr.  Salisbury  says: — *'The  plant,  daring  the 
tasseling,  owing  to  the  very  large  percentage 
of  sugar  and  extract,  with  the  respectable 
quantity  of  albuminous  matter  and  dextrine, 
which  the  stalk,  leaves  and  sheaths  contain, 
must  afford  a  very  palatable  as  well  as  nutri- 
tions fodder.*' 

The  analysis  of  the  German  chemists  was 
made  of  green  com  in  the  latter  part  of 
August.  Their  analysis  (calculated  without 
water)  is 

Albmnlnoids  or  fletb  formers ..690 

Cdrboby  jratee '  r  hvaX  and  f^t  prodacen  .....  01.24 
Grade  woody  fibre  ••..••.••.•••...  94.80 
Ath  ...•• • • 020 

100.00 

This,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  does  not  look  as  if 
green  com  was  a  crude,  indigestible,  innutri- 
tions substance, — ^the  meanest  fodder  that  was 
eyer  given  to  a  cow.  He  shows  that  it  differs 
but  little  from  tumips  or  beets,  according  to 
analyses. 

The  analysis  of  Hungarian  grass  or  millet, 
which  Dr.  Loring  recommends  as  a  substitute 
for  fodder  com  is  given  as  follows,  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  com  stalks  :— 

AlbnmlDolda  or  flp«b  formera ••••••15  06 

Oaibobydratcaor  heatandfatprodnoera.  •  .  •  .48  74 

Orade  woody  fibre .•••••••.  .838^ 

Aah •••••• •  •  .  .  8.fi0 

100.00 

On  this  showing,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
chemists  agree  with  the  practical  farmer,  that 
green  com  stalks,  previous  to  earing,  furnish 
a  valuable  fodder. 


BHBSP  HAI8INQ  IN  AUBTBAXJA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Btd- 

letin  furnibhes  that  paper  with  a  long  article 

on  this  subject  from  which  we  condense  the 

following : — 

^  Sheep  farmers  are  better  known  in  Austra- 
lia by  tbenaoie  of  squatters,  for  the  same  reas- 
on that  f  qaatters  are  called  by  that  name  here, 
but  with  very  different  results.    Owing  to  no 


more  favorable  circumstances,  backed  by  their 
industrv,  economy,  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance, they  have  as  a  class  risen  from  compara- 
tive poverty  and  obscurity  to  wealth  and  pow- 
er, and  are  now  the  moneyed  aristocracy  ot 
Australia. 

A  large  *'run*'  or  station  is  one  ^creat  ob- 
ject aimed  at  by  the  squatter,  as  he  nnds  that 
a  large  one  can  be  managed  almost  at  as  lit- 
tle expense  as  a  small  one.  Five  thousand 
sheep  would  be  considered  the  very  smallest 
number  to  begin  with,  and  this  only  by  one 
or  two  young  men  putting  their  means  togeth- 
er who  have  been  learning  the  business  three 
or  ^ye  years  on  some  large  ''station.^*  The 
average  stations  would  number  00,000  sheep, 
while  some  run  to  500,000,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  to  1,000,000.  Superior  stock  is  a 
cardinal  virtue  with  the  Australia  sqaatters. 
To  obtain  the  pure  Spanish  merino  sheep  is 
his  chief  end  as  a  successful  squatter.  Many 
squatters  make  it  a  specialty  to  import,  breed 
and  sell  these  splendid  sheep,  and  none  are 
more  successful. 

Sheep,  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria, 
yield  an  average  of  about  8  lbs  per  Aeece. 
New  South  Wales  being  a  warmer  climate, 
yelds  about  2  3-4  lbs ;  and  Queensland,  which 
is  still  warmer  about  2  1-2  lbs.  Bat  what  the 
sheep  of  the  two  former  colonies  gain  in 
weigDt  by  the  moderation  of  the  climate,  the 
two  laiter  make  up  by  the  additional  fineness 
of  the  wool  in  consequence  of  the  climate  be- 
ing so  much  warmer. 

There  are  in  the  four  Australian  colonies 
about  10,000,000  sheep;  these  produce  an 
average  of  at  least  2  8-4  pounds  of  wool  each, 
making  27,500,000  pounds  in  all,  to  be 
shipped  to  the  London  market  annually.  And 
taking  the  average  price  in  the  London  mar- 
ket at  40  cents  per  pound,  it  would  net  $11,- 
000,000.  Notwithstanding  these  large  results, 
we  are  confident  that  they  are  only  the  begin- 
ning of  future  increase  and  wealth  in  those 
colonies.  As  the  stock  becomes  purer  they 
will  become  more  valuable  in  every  respect. 

The  squatter  calcalates  that  the  increase 
from  his  ewes  and  other  profits  should  pay 
the  annual  working  expenses  of  his  **ran^^  or 
''station,'*  which  expense  averages  about  fifty 
cents  p^r  sheep,  and  that  the  wool  should  be 
his  net  profit.  That  being  so,  the  squatters 
of  these  four  colonies  have  an  annual  net  in- 
come of  $11,000,000. 


^Two  enterprising  Yankees  have  Just  started  a 
drove  of  horses  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal ,  for  the 
eastern  world.  They  are  to  be  driven  850  miles 
to  Salt  Lake,  and  then  put  apon  the  cars  for  the 
East.  They  cost  the  Yankees  about  $20  a  head. 
If  this  venture  succeeds,  an  unlimited  sapply  can 
be  had  from  the  same  quarter ;  one  single  rancbe- 
man  having  8000  more  to  sell.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  droves  of  horses  were  taken  across  the 
plains  from  Illinois  to  San  Francisco. 
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LyfUliMt,  Aroottook  Co.,  M*.,  IS70.       a.  d.  a. 

Remirks. — The  queeiioD  taked  in  the  open- 
ing of  thia  note  is  of  too  much  consequence  to 
be  answered  \>j  one  or  two  brief  remarks. 
PlMter  hu  become  an  article  of  importance 
for  agricQltural  purpoaea.  Hnndreda  of  tona 
are  annaally  used  in  the  vicinitj  of  Boston  on 
wioiiB  cropi,  but  especiall/  for  clover,  and 
potatoes.  We  have  aeen  old  pastarea  cov- 
ered with  a  litsuriont  growLb  of  white  clover, 
bj  a  simple  application  of  ground  plaster  of 
about  fifif  pounds  to  the  acre.  And  this  has 
occurred  where  scarcely  a  head  of  clover  bad 
been  seen  before  for  mtaj  jean.  Scattered 
apon  potatoes  before  covering  tbe  seed,  it 
keeps  off  worms,  prevents  decay,  and  eesenti- 
allj  proves  the  crop  in  other  respects. 

lu  order  better  to  understand  how,  and  to 
what  extent,  plaster  affects  the  soil  and  the 
crops,  its  composition  should  be  clear  to  the 

As  we  understand  it,  plaster  or  gj^eam,  is 
lime  in  combination  with  sulpburiu  acid,  or 
what  is  familiarly  known  aa  oil  of  vitrol. 

Tbi  efficacy  of  plaster  will  depend  much 
upon  the  jttnd  of  toil  to  which  it  is  applied. 
On  clayey  solid,  which  are  stiff  and  impervi- 
ous to  the  rains,  tbe  plaster  would  be  retained 
for  a  long  time  without  being  much  affdcted; 
while  it  would  operate  beneficially  on  soils 
that  are  light,  dry,  and  sandy,  or  open,  as 
they  soonest  admit  tbe  rain  water  which  dls- 
aolvea  and  conveys  it  to  the  roots  of  the 


In  aome  oaaea,  plaster  will  not  produce  any 
effect,  on  account  of  the  soil  being  already 
BufficieDUy  supplied  with  it,  or  tbe  soil 
may  be  deficient  in  other  anbatanoas  up- 
on which  the  plaster  must  act  in  order  ta 
make  it  productive.  As  an  illnatration,  we 
may  add  that  red  clover  reqnires  several  sub- 
stances to  perfect  its  growth,  and  among  them 
potash.  II  this  is  lacking,  the  others  would  lie 
iaactive,  so  far  aa  the  clover  is  coneerned,  and 
no  clover  would  grow. 

We  have  observed  that  different  writers  ii- 
cribe  the  fertiliEing  properties  of  plaster  to 
diffsrent  qualities.  While  Baron  Licbig  gives 
it  to  tbe  fact  that  it  possesses  tbe  proper^  tt 
fixing  the  ammonia  in  the  rain  water,  Davy 
ascribes  it  to  the  sulphur  which  it  cootains, 
and  Cbaptal,  to  its  regulating  the  Mlntnlity 
of  salts  in  the  soil.  Dr.  Muse,  of  Matyland, 
many  yean  ago  started  the  tbeoiy  that  the 
chief  efficacy  of  idaater  arose  from  its  (endei- 
cy  to  produce  phosphoric  add. 

It  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertained  bow, 
however,  that  "while  it  acta  directly  as  nutri- 
ment to  a  certain  class  of  plants,  it  also  acts 
indirectly  by  fixing  tbe  ammonia  contained  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  tbe  dew,  rain  aad 
snow,  and  thus  furnishes  additional  food  of  ■ 
stimulating  nature  to  the  same  plsmts." 

It  has  been  stated  by  stHne  that  leavetof 
plants  serve  not  mere  y  as  lungs,  bnt  as 
months  also,  absorbiog  the  food  supplied  bj 
the  atmosphere,  just  aa  the  fine  fibrous  roots 
collect  tbe  food  supplied  by  the  soil.  ^fUs 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  plaster 
acts  more  beneficially  upon  clover  when  its 
leaves  are  fairly  expanded,  than  it  does  wbea 
applied  directly  to  the  soil. 

In  order  to  be  clearly  effiacious,  the  appli- 
cation of  plaster  must  be  alternated  with  ani- 
mal manure ;  otherwise,  the  fertility  which  it 
produces  will  not  be  sustained,  audio  a  few 
years  of  repeated  plastering,  the  prodoct  will 
descend  lower  than  before.  Therefore,  it 
should  not  be  too  ofi«n  repeated  upon  ibe 
laiue  soil,  aa  most  soils  require  a  chaogs  in 
well  as  in  crops,  onoe  in  five  or 


We  are  glad  our  correspondent  uked  th 
question,  because  we  observe  a  tendeocf  to 
make  a  too  free  nse  of  a  good  thing. 
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OHSBSB  PAOTOBISS. 

Will  yon  or  some  of  your  readers  give  me  some 
information  regarding  cheese  fiictorlee.  We  lire 
in  a  good  dairy  town,  but  on  acoonnt  of  help  be- 
ing BO  scarce  we  think  the  labor  might  be  done 
cheaper  at  a  factory.  What  we  want  to  know  Is 
the  capital  reqaired  for  a  hondred  cows,  the  nsiial 
waT  of  condactinff  factories,  &c      H.  M.  Falss. 

New  London,  N,  fi.,  Jwie  27, 1870. 

Rbma&ks.— No  one  can  expect  snccess  in  a 
dieeee  factory,  or  any  other  factory,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  business,— even  in  milking  a  cow,— antil  he 
learns  how  by  experience.  Still  some  general 
idea  of  the  basiness  may  be  obtained  from  books, 
and  papers  and  speeches.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Willard,  who  is  authority  in  these  matters,  says 
that  his  experience  shows  that  a  cheese  factory 
with  less  than  800  cows  will  not  pay  expenses. 
Still  there  are  quite  a  number  in  the  country  with 
from  100  to  250.  He  puts  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
a  factory  at  $3000  to  $10,000.  Machinery  for  fac- 
tory with  600  cows  at  $1200  to  $1500.  Skilful 
workmen  command  high  wages,— men  from  $800 
to  $1200  and  board  for  the  cheese  season,  as  super- 
intendents; women  are  sometimes  paid  $100  per 
month ;  ordinary  skilled  help,  less,  but  still  good 
wages.  Four  or  five  miles  he  considers  as  far  as 
milk  should  be  carried,  and  puts  the  average  dis- 
tance in  New  York  at  not  over  one  mile  and  a  half. 
About  ten  pounds  of  milk  is  allowed  for  a  pound 
of  cheese.  Large  factories  charge  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  a  pound  for  manufacturing  and  care  of 
cheese  till  sold.  Smaller  ones  charge  one  cent, 
and  very  small  ones  two  cents  a  pound.  Some  of 
the  factories  claim  the  whey  as  a  perquisite ;  at 
others  it  is  delivered  to  farmers  in  proportion  to 
the  milk  flimished ;  in  others  it  is  fed  at  the  fac- 
tory to  hogs  belonging  to  those  who  famish  milk ; 
and  recently,  butter  is  made  from  the  'whey  at  a 
few  factories. 

Mason's  Factory,  Bichmond,  Yt,  with  only  80 
cows;  Hill  Factory,  Middletown,  Yt.,  with  100; 
Yalentine's,  Ttaimoath,  Yt.,  with  125  cows,  are 
mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  the  American 
Dairyman's  Association.  Perhaps  some  one  con- 
nected with  these  factories  will  answer  more  fully 
your  inquiries.  We  should  be  very  happy  to  pub- 
lish such  information. 

MSTHOD  07  OBTTIWO  HAY. 

By  a  little  more  carefttl  reading  of  my  article, 
on  *'A  method  of  getting  hay,"  **Ioqutrer"  will 
see  that  I  did  not  advocate  the  method,  but  was 
really  as  much  of  an  **mquirer,"  as  Inquirer  him- 
self. I  was  dibappointed  that  the  editor  did  not 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  snt^ect.  1  shall  try 
the  experiment  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  with 
eare. 

1  would  state  the  man's  name  alluded  to  in  my 
flnt  article,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  alluded 
to  his  personal  drcnmstanees,  which  are  not  to  be 
thus  advertised.  This  allusion,  and  the  one  con- 
cerning his  stock,  were  not  made  as  arguments 
for  the  method,  but  as  reasons  why  I  thought  we 
might  properly  investigate  the  sat:()eci. 


His  time  of  cutting  hav  is  not  as  late  nor  per- 
haps as  early  as  some.  I  think  he  finishes  haying 
berore  the  4th  of  July.  He  has  grass  which  yields 
ftt>m  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  hay,  and  enough 
to  keep  (as  he  does)  eight  or  ten  head  of  stock. 
The  looks  and  smell  of  his  hay  are  all  right. 

The  hay  being  cut  with  a  machine,  no  spreadini? 
is  required  nor  many  workmen.  W bat  he  does  In 
the  forenoon,  besides  turning,  I  don't  know.    I 

K resume  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  do  need- 
sss  work  in  order  to  keep  the  time  occupied  If 
so,  a  game  of  ^'odd-or-even"  might  answer  the 
purpose,  and  be  less  wearing  thap  heavier  exer- 
cise. However,  perhaps  Inquirer  will  see  that  the 
afternoon  work  is  not  so  great  as  would  seem. 
What  is  mowed  Monday,  P.  M.,  is  not  raked— it 
only  Ue$.  Tuesday,  P.  M.,  it  is  raked  and  got  in, 
and  more  hay  mowed  for  Wednesday.  I  have  al- 
ways cut  my  hay  in  the  forenoon,  and  raked,  cocked 
and  trimmed  in  the  aflemoon,— the  hay  cut  the  day 
before  being  raked  and  secured,- notwithstanding 
which,  we  of  course  admit,  the  work  is  more  irreg- 
ular than  by  the  old  way. 

I  have  an  article  cut  from  a  Farmsb  of  July  or 
August,  signed  K.  0.  in  reply  to  remarks  of  S. 
Edwards  Todd,  before  the  American  Insiitnte  Far- 
mer's Club,  New  York  city.  Mr.  Todd  argues 
that  hay  which  heats  in  the  barn  becomes  mow 
burnt,  dusty  and  mouldy.  Mr.  K.  O.  has  repeat- 
edly put  scarcely  wilted  hay  in  the  mow  or  stack, 
cut  when  in  full  blossom,  and  mentions  instances, 
with  good  success.  He  refers  to  a  man  who 
houses  all  his  hay  the  dav  it  is  cut,  and  has  the 
best.  Judging  from  smell  and  looks,  anywhere 
seen.  K.  O.  advocates  cutting  hay  when  entirely 
free  from  external  moisture,  and  bousing  when 
scarcely  wilted,  and  seems  to  advocate  the  doc- 
trine that  a  pound  of  sap  is  less  injurious  than  an 
ounce  of  water.  He  thinks  it  better  adapted  for 
milch  cows  than  for  team  feed ;  for  the  latter  he 
would  probably  cure  more.  I  have  lost  the  paper 
containing  my  article,  but  beiive  I  made  a  little 
mistake  in  this :  I  think  the  man  I  Fpjke  of  gets 
his  hay  in,  and  does  his  mowing  afterwards^  as  a 
too  early  mowing  would  cause  the  hay  to  blacken 
with  dew.  All  hay  ought  to  be  got  in,  if  not  fit 
before,  soon  as  possible  after  noon,  and  if  the  time 
occupied  is  not  too  long,  the  machine  can  do  a 
good  piece  of  work  then.  I  would  be  very  thank- 
ful to  the  editor  for  his  opinion  on  the  surject,  as 
I  am  as  much  in  need  of  enlightment  as  our  Es- 
sex county  friend,  who  will  please  bear  in  mind 
that  K.  O.  and  others  not  only  consider  it  unneces- 
sary to  dry  out  much  of  the  sap  from  grass,  but 
consider  that  the  heating  of  hay  in  the  bam, 
caused  by  the  sap,  not  by  water,  helps  make  the 
htLj.  John. 

FrankUn,  Mate.,  June,  1870. 

Bbmasxs.- This  whole  sutject  of  making  hay 
was  very  fhlly  discussed  in  these  columns  last 
winter  in  the  reports  given  of  Fannere'  Ccmoen^ 
ticm  in  this  State,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Yermont. 

Our  own  practice  in  curing  the  grasses  is  very 
nearly  that  which  our  oorrespondent  describes 
above  as  his  practice.  We  cut  the  grass  Just  at 
night  or  in  the  morning;  wilt  it  as  thoroughly  as 
we  can  until  one  or  two  o'clock,  then  cock  and 
put  caps  on.  The  next  day  open  after  the  dew  is 
off,  torn  twice  before  2  o'clock,  then  get  in.  This 
oonrse  is  for  favorable  weather. 

In  making  clover,  cat  as  before  stated  and  wilt, 
then  carefolly  gather  into  cocks,  put  on  caps  and 
lei  it  remain  two  nights  even  if  the  weather  is 
iiavonble.    Open  (he  oocks,  shake  oat  heavy 
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banches,  turn  once,  then  g«t  It  In.  Under  this 
treatment,  the  heftds  and  leayea  adhere,  the  stems 
are  not  brittle,  bat  made,  ''cooked,"  as  it  were,  and 
retain  their  valuable  Jaices. 

A  new  mode  among  ns,  is  that  of  cutting  the 
grass,  allowing  it  to  wilt  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
packing  it  away  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 

We  have  no  more  doubt  that  bay  is  presenred  in 
this  way,  than  we  have  that  it  is  preserved  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  testified  to  in  every  direction, 
and  bams  fUU  of  such  hay,  aa  sweet  as  a  nut, 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  will  take  the  troable  to 
go  to  them. 

This  process  requires  that  a  pretty  large  amount 
of  hay  shall  be  placed  in  a  compact  form,  and  in 
a  great  measure  excluded  fh>m  the  air.  Few  of 
ns  have  such  conveniences.  Our  barns  are  di- 
vided into  many  spaces  where  currents  of  air  come 
and  go  at  will.  But  because  we  have  not  so  cured 
hay  ourselves,  we  do  not  think  that  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  evidence  placed  before  us  at  the  Con- 
vention in  Maine,  last  winter,  was  perfectly  con- 
vincing that  hay  is  sucoessfoUy  preserved  in  that 
way,  and  can  be  by  any  of  us  who  have  oonren- 
iencea  for  so  doing. 

PRUIT  TREES  GNAWED  BT  MICE. 

Having  suffered  very  much  ttom  the  effecta  of 
mice  for  several  year^,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer  how  to  prevent  mice  from 
destroying  our  apple  trees,  by  eating  off  the  bark 
in  the  winter?  Will  tar,  painted  over  the  bark 
late  in  the  fail  prevent  it,  and  if  so,  will  tar  iqjure 
the  trees? 

I  tramped  the  snow  all  around  them  last  fttll, 
and  put  chip  manure  around  the  trunks  in  small 
sharp  piles,  eighteen  inches  high,  but  neither  had 
any  effect.  1  have  lost,  the  last  two  years,  nearly 
one  hundred  tree?,  some  of  them  very  valuable. 
Answers  to  the  above  questions  will  be  thankfully 
received.  Hiram  French. 

Baton,  Comptan  Co,,  P.  Q.,/im«,  1870. 

Bexarkb.— This  subject  was  discussed  in  oar 
cotnmns  last  year.bnt  no  specific  remedy  was  sug- 
gested. Offensive  matter  applied  to  the  tree,  if 
harmless  to  the  bark,  is  liable  to  be  washed  off  by 
rains  and  snows.  And  we  much  doubt  whether 
any  other  means  of  equal  cheapness  and  efficacy 
can  be  suggested  better  than  plenty  of  cats  and  a 
good  mound  of  earth.  Let  one  or  two  or  more 
mother  cats  range  the  orchard  during  the  fall,— 
cats  that  are  dependent  on  their  own  industry  Ibr 
the  support  of  families,— and  the  mice  census  will 
show  a  great  decrease  by  the  time  the  snow  comes. 
And  then,  late  in  the  fall,  clear  away  the  grass  and 
weeds  fh>m  around  the  trunk  and  if  the  soil 
affords  tolerably  easy  digging,  throw  np  a  pile 
around  the  trunk  of  clear  earth  at  least  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  if  the  snows  are  not  much  deeper 
in  Canada  than  here,  we  think  the  trees  would  be 
pret^  safB  from  the  mice.  If  the  soil  of  the  or- 
chard is  hard  or  rocky,  a  cartload  Arom  the  near- 
est bank  will  answer  for  several  trees. 

Tar  might  answer,  but  we  should  fear  it  would 
injure  the  trees.  When  applied  to  prevent  the  as* 
cent  of  the  tanker  worn  grab,  paper  or  doih  is 


generally  first  tied  around  the  trunk.  A  psint  of 
soot  and  milk,  compositions  of  tobacco,  sulphur, 
assafostida,  hen  or  pigeon  manure,  wi'h  mud  or 
clay  to  give  body  and  tenacity,  are  Room- 
mended  by  some  book-farmers.  But  we  have  had 
no  experience  with  them. 


STAR-NOSED  MOLE. 

As  yon  seem  to  be  authoritv  on  insects,  perhaps 
yon  can  tell  me  what  anliDai  the  encl^ised  skin 
came  from.  My  cat  caught  it  in  my  cellar.  Its 
fur  is  something  like  a  mole,  but  its  t«>eth  wers 
like  a  cat  or  weasel.  I  never  saw  anything  with 
such  a  nose  before.  The  feelers  were  eighteen  in 
number.  None  of  my  neighbors  who  have  seen  It 
can  tell  me  what  it  is. 

We  are  having  uncommonly  warm  weather  here 
now.  Com  locks  nicely.  Early  sown  grain  is 
doing  well,  while  that  late  sown  looks  very  poor. 
No  one  estimates  the  hay  crop  any  more  tbaa 
three- fourths  the  usual  quantity.    Lewis  Bbal. 

North  Fairfield,  Jf«  ,  June  25, 1870. 

Remares  — The  skin  come  from  a  star-nosed 
Mole  —  Condybtra  erutata,  of  the  books.  The 
American  Cydopsadia  says  the  star-nosed  mole  of 
North  America  has  the  end  of  the  nose  sur- 
rounded by  22  movable  fleshy  filaments,  radiating 
in  the  form  of  a  star,  which  serve  as  delicste 
organs  of  touch;  feet  five-toed;  tail  nuidente, 
thinly  haired. 

This  variety,  of  the  mole  is  quite  rare  in  this  pert 
of  New  England.  Tours  is  a  larger  specimen 
than  most  of  those  we  have  seen  described,  and 
perhaps  fh>m  old  age  or  some  casualty  had  tost 
some  of  its  feelers. 

SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS  IK  HATINO. 

Mr.  Brown  :— Ton  remember  some  twelve  yean 
ago  you  had  the  honor  to  act  as  one  of  the  Trustees 
ot  the  State  Beform  School  at  Westboro',  and,  widi 
one  of  your  associates,  had  the  principal  manage- 
ment of  the  farm.  Tou  saw  fit  to  employ  me  to 
execute  your  wishes  and  direct  the  fArm  work  u 
best  I  could.  The  great  meadow  of  blue  Joint 
had  always  been  a  trouble  and  was  considered 
of  little  value,  except  for  a  litter.  It  was  alwavs 
left  for  the  last  work  of  haying,  when  the 
grass  would  be  lodged,  tough  and  hard  to 
cut,  and  still  harder  to  eat.  With  your  pe^ 
mission,  I  cut  it  in  the  early  part  of  Jane, 
and  again  in  September,  with  so  much  success 
that  our  example  has  been  followed,  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  old,  worthless  meadow  now  affords 
the  State  a  large  amount  of  excellent  fodder. 
Cutting  twice  has  not  injured,  but  improved  is. 
The  present  superintendent  told  me  yesierdiy, 
that  he  measured  and  found  some  of  the  graM  six 
feet  long. 

Now  I  own  a  little  lot  of  the  same  kind  just  be- 
low. Most  of  the  State's  hay  is  in  the  bam,  and 
all  of  mine,  and  in  what  I  call  the  bett  order. 

I  took  my  pen  at  fir^t  to  tell  you  how  1  care  my 
hay.  I  don't  like  smoky  hay ;  but  the  l«ss  dryiog 
the  better,  if  it  can  be  kept  bright.  I  had  a  lev 
tons  of  old  hay  left,  and  I  thought  it  wonh  moie 
than  the  high  price  of  last  bpnug  for  me  to  keep. 
So  we  began  cutting  the  meadow,  and  wiih  lictle, 
say  half  drying,  began  to  cart  it  home  and  pats 
layer  of  the  old  hay,  and  then  one  of  the  new. 
wiih  a  small  sprinkliog  of  salt ;  then  old  hay  and 
new,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  l>enefits  are  leii 
risk  of  bad  weather,  saving  of  time,  and  greaMj  Isi- 
proFos  the  hij. 
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Now,  fHend  Brown,  I  am  almost  serenty-two 
yean  old.  An  accident  to  my  foot  has  laid  me 
aside  and  made  me  a  great  safferer  for  the  last  six 
months.  Mj  life  is  barely  spared.  I  can  Jnst 
hobble  a  little  on  cratches ;  yet,  jmtAoim,  my  expe- 
rience may  do  some  one  some  good,  and  if  yon 
think  BO,  this  is  at  yonr  disposal.  If  you  will  call 
and  look  at  my  hay,  and  see  how  bright  and  cool 
it  is,  and  don't  ray  it  looks  fall  of  promise  for  a 
ftiU  pail  of  milk  next  winter,  I  will  take  yoa  into 
my  carriage  and  cany  yoa  all  over  the  State  farm 
(yow  opem  the  ffaU$  for  ««),  back  to  sapper  and 
give  }  oo  a  box  of  strawberries  for  the  good  wo- 
man.   Yonr  fHend,  iiiLMXB  Bsigham. 

Wmtboro',  JTom.,  Juns  70, 1870. 

Bbmabks.— It  giTes  us  pleasure  to  hear  from 
oar  old  friend  again,  bat  mingled  with  regrets  that 
his  activity  is  somewhat  lessened  by  a  painfal  ac- 
cident.  Bat  Impeding  his  locomotive  powers, 
doea  not  seem  to  check  the  activity  of  his  mind 
and  'Observation.  We  very  well  remember  the 
wide  meadows,  and  onr  anxiety  that  they  should 
become  sources  of  profit,  Instead  of  the  home  of 
frogs  and  almost  worthless  grasses.  That  accu- 
mulating years  may  sit  lightly  upon  our  fkiend, 
and  a  clear  faith  and  calm  serenity  of  mind  cheer 
the  pathway  of  his  life,  is  our  heartfelt  and  sincere 
wish. 

HOSSB   TBTZB,  WITH   DBST&VOTIYB    OHAVOM   XH 

THB  BLOOD. 

I  have  a  horse,  which  on  being  turned  out  to 
grass,  swelled  up  all  aronnd  the  throat  and  Jaws, 
and  remained  bo  a  few  days ;  after  which  the  swell- 
ing left  the  throat  and  settled  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  head,  filling  the  month  very  fhll  and  hard, 
so  that  she  eats  with  great  difficulty.  She  had  the 
horse  distemper  last  winter.  Do  you  think  it  the 
efi^BCt  of  that  remaining  in  the  system,  or  has  she 
eaten  poison?  She  is  apparently  well  in  every 
other  particular.  She  eats  as  mach  as  she  can,  bat 
grows  poor.    Her  eye  is  bright  and  clear. 

If  yoa  can  inform  me  in  regard  to  this  com- 
plaint, you  will  confer  a  great  fdvor  on  a  poor  boy 
who  works  hard  and  is  unable  to  lose  the  valae  of 
the  horse.  ▲.  o. 

WoodUoek,  Vt,  Jtme  24, 1870. 

Bbmabxs.— From  the  frequency  of  such  cases, 
this  year,  in  horses  that  have  had  the  distemper, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  in  this 
case  is  the  result  of  the  distemper,  and  we  refer 
our  correspondent  to  an  article  by  Prof.  Law  in 
the  Fabmbb  of  May  7.  In  addition  to  which  we 
copy  fh>m  Br.  Law's  answer  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, to  an  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of 
a  horse  which  was,  we  Judge,  in  about  the  same 
condition  of  that  of  our  Woodstock  correspondent. 
He  says,  when  the  tongue  and  pharynx  are 
affected,  as  in  the  above  cases,  it  may  be  occasion- 
ally sponged  with  a  lotion  of  one  part  of  muriatic 
add  mixed  in  16  parts  of  water,  and  applied  by 
means  of  a  sponge  firmly  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
whalebone  staff;  or  in  place  of  muriatic  acid,  a 
solution  of  an  ounce  of  carbolie  acid  in  a  pint  of 
water  may  be  employed.  Similar  lotions  may  be 
applied  with  active  friction  over  the  swellings 
when  they  appear  externally.  Stimulating  febri- 
ftige  medicines,  such  as  two  ounces  of  sweet  spirits 
of  niter,  may  be  given  thiloe  daily  to  support  the 


animal  in  its  great  prostration,  and  for  the  same 
reason  one  drachm  of  iodide  of  iron  and  fbur 
drachms  of  powdered  gentian  may  be  given  daily. 
Half-drachm  doses  of  carbolic  add,  given  twice 
daily,  have  appeared  to  be  of  benefit  in  counter- 
acting the  symotie  changes  in  the  blood.  The 
diet  throughout  must  be  nutritious  and  laxative, 
and  spedal  manifestations  or  complications  Of  the 
disease  must  be  combatted  as  they  appear.  Thus, 
colic,  bleeding  firom  the  nose,  bowels,  or  kidneys 
sweating  of  blood  from  the  engorgements  in  the 
skin,  cracks  and  unhealthy  wounds  in  the  bends 
of  the  Joints,  mortification  of  the  skin  in  patches. 
Imminence  of  sufibcation  ftx)m  swelling  of  the  nos- 
trils,  engorgement  of  the  larynx,  or  lungs,  &&, 
have  to  be  promptly  met  in  diflbrent  cases." 

POXB    Ain>    HBLLBBOBB   PQB   THB  OUBBAHT  Ain> 
OBAMBBBBT  wobm. 

Mr.  Ormsby,  in  jour  last  issue,  gives  an  account 
of  his  successful  nee  of  a  decoction  of  Poke  root, 
in  exterminating  the  currant  worm.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

In  your  remarks  following  his  statement,  yon 
say  that  * 'white  hellebore,  carbolic  add,  and  pre- 
parations which  have  been  used,  are  somewhat 
costlv,  and  some  of  them  rather  dangerous  poi- 
son.'' Now  I  wish  to  inquire  if  the  American  Hel- 
lebore, which  is  sold  at  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
White  Hellebore,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  Indian 
Poke,  Poke  root,  and  Swamp  Hellebore?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  So  that  whatever  dan- 
ger attaches  to  the  use  of  the  Hellebore,  attaches 
to  tbe  use  of  the  Poke  root.  The  change  of  name, 
we  take  it,  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
A  very  small  qaanttty  of  the  powdered  Hellebore 
or  Poke  root  is  suflident.  With  a  half  pound  of 
it,  dusted  in  the  morning,  from  a  tin  box,  with  a 
lid  perforated  with  holes,  we  completely  expelled 
the  first  crop  of  worms  from  a  long  row  of  currant 
bashes.  Now,  Jane  25,  a  new  crop  of  worms  is 
beginning  to  appear.  We  shall  repeat  the  same 
treatment. 

Tell  '^Farmer's  Banghter"  to  try  powdered  Hel- 
bore  on  the  cranberry  maggot ;  or  ii  she  preflsrs,  a 
decoction  of  Poke  root.  b. 

Concord,  Man.,  June  26, 1870. 

Bbkabks.— The  common  Poke  or  Gaiycet,  with 
dark-purple  Jni<7  berries— PAylofaoea  deeandra,'-' 
which  we  supposed  Mr.  Ormsbee  used,  belongs  to 
a  diflbrent  order  of  plants  flnom  Indian  Poke,  or 
Swamp  Hellebore,— Fsfo^rMfM  eirkfo.— from  which 
the  American  Hellebore  is  made. 

TOBAOOO. 

The  tobacco  crop  has  seldom  been  in  so  fbrward 
a  state  as  it  now  is  at  this  season.  Ten  vears  ago 
we  had  many  growers  who  contended  stoutly 
against  transnlanting  before  the  middle  to  the  26th 
of  Jane,  but  I  notice  that  these  same  growers  are 
very  apt  to  set  earlier  now,  if  the  plants  can  be 
obtained  in  season.  The  present  year  has  been  a 
very  favorable  one  fbr  the  production  of  plants. 
In  fact  the  eflbrt  was  to  get  the  land  fitted  lor  the 
plants,  rather  than  to  wait  fbr  the  plants.  About 
the  same  amount  of  land  is  planted  to  tobacco  as 
last  year,  perhaps  a  little  more.  The  amount 
grown  in  Western  Massachusetts,  is  about  all  that 
can  be  conveniently  grown  here,  unless  we  con- 
trive some  way  of  increasing  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure. Where  commercial  fertilisers  are  used  too 
freely,  the  leaf  is  not  so  good ;  it  does  not  handle  as 
well,— feels  harsh  and  stifL 
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We  dnished  Mtting  the  9th  of  June  this  year. 
In  1867  we  did  not  begin  to  set  until  the  18th,  and 
finished  the  27th  of  Jane,  and  the  part  set  last  was 
ent  Angnst  26th,  lacking  one  day  of  two  months, 
and  was  a  fine  crop. 

We  have  had  yery  little  trouble  so  tu  this  year, 
from  black  worms ;  bat  we  mast  not  crow  ontll 
we  get  oat  of  the  woods.  It  isn't  too  late  yet  for 
the  pests  to  caase  ns  much  difflcnlty. 

In  hoeing  I  do  not  eare^  dtstarb  the  roots  of 
the  plant  much.  I  have  sometimes  thoogfat  that 
some  men  injured  their  crop  more  by  hoeing  and 
digging  so  close  to  the  plant,  than  they  woald 
have  done  to  let  it  entirely  alone,  except  simply 
removing  the  weeds.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  sow- 
ing about  500  pounds  of  Peruvian  gnana  to  the 
acre,  at  the  time  of  the  third  hoeing,  and  think  it 
pays  well  for  the  outlay.        Tobacoo  Gsowea. 

Whaiefy,  JfoM.,  Jtme  26, 1870. 

MTTLOHINCl  TRBBfl  IK  FRTTXTtKO. 

An  article  in  your  last  paper  from  the  New  York 
7W6viM,  on  "Mulching  bearing  Fruit  Trees,"  re- 
minds me  of  a  fact  which  I  have  intended  to  com- 
municate for  your  paper. 

Last  year,  in  a  pasture  where  some  oolts  were,  a 
sweet  apple  tree  was  in  tall  fruiting.  The  fruit 
being  ot  higher  value  because  of  scarcity,  I  de- 
sired to  save  the  wind-falls.  It  was  upon  quite 
dry  ground,  and  much  of  the  fruit  usuallv  ftfl  olT 
early :  although  it  was  a  fine-flavored  apple  which 
would  keep  until  mid-winter.  I  had  heard  re- 
ports of  their  keeping  until  nearly  summer. 

There  were  grey  birch  trees  in  part  of  the  same 
pasture,  and  to  save  the  apples  lYom  the  colts 
birdies  were  cut  in  Aogust  and  hauled  whole  and 
put  under  the  apple  tree,  enough  to  bar  back  the 
colts.  Drought  did  not  seem  to  aiifect  the  apples ; 
but  they  kept  on  growing,  and  stuck  to  the  tree. 
Very  few  indeed  tlell  off;  even  when  there  was  se- 
vere wind.  About  the  first  of  October  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  pick  them  off,  they  adhered  so  firmlv.  They 
had  al&o  grown  much  liurger  than  ever  before  since 
the  tree  came  into  my  possession.  Thev  kept 
finely  during  winter,  and  in  this  month  (June)  I 
have  eaten  some  of  them,  still  in  excellent  flavor. 
This  is  to  me  very  suggestive,  and  I  pass  it  to  you 
for  the  Fakmbr. 

The  grass  grew  under  the  birches  and  rotted 
there,  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground  moist. 
Will  not  ouiers  tir  it  ?  -  ▲.  o.  o. 

Le»,  N.  B.,  JunB,  1870. 

-      TIICB  TO  OtJT  0A.T8  70S  70DDB&. 

As  I  have  four  acres  of  very  promising  oats, 
which  I  shall  cut  for  fodder,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  at  what  stage  of  their  growth  th^  should  be 
cut. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  catting  my  grass  too 
late,  but  have  been  mendiog  this  year,  by  cutting 
when  it  is  getting  well  into  blossom ;  and  I  have 
been  thinking  no  better  time  can  be  had  to  cut 
the  oat  crop,  or  Hungarian  grass,  barley,  millet,  &c. 

*  A.  J.  Cajitbji. 

Woontockei,  B.  /.,  June  24, 1870. 

BBMABxa.— Our  rule  has  been  to  cut  oats  for 
fodder  Just  as  the  grain  is  formed,  and  before  it 
will  show  any  '*milk,"  as  it  is  termed,  by  pressing 
it  between  the  thumb  nails.  But  the  dean  straw 
that  is  sometimes  left  In  the  crib  has  led  us  to 
think  It  was  not  cut  early  enough. 

FOOT  DISBABB  IK  OATTLB. 

I  have  had  several  cows  that  were  affocted,  I 
think,  like  ttiend  D.  K.  W.*s  cattle,  mentioned  in 
alaMnnmberoltheFABKBB.  Ihavesuooeededin 


curing  9ine  by  a  single  operation  of  cleaning  the 
foot  by  scrapii^  with  a  stick,  so  thoroughly  as  to 
make  the  blood  run  quite  freely.  To  niaketba 
animal  stand  still  daring  the  operation  on  the 
hind  feet,  I  chain  it  to  a  post,  then  put  another 
chain  around  the  leg  above  the  gambrel  joint ;  two 
men  can  then  take  hold  of  the  chain  and  hold  the 
limb  sufficiently  still  for  a  third  man  to  clean  tha 
foot.  T.  B. 

HoydeiwiUe^  U<ui.,  June  22, 1870. 

XUfO  BIRDS  DO  XILKi  BBBB. 

Bxperience  teadies  me  that  king  bMs  do 
destroy  bees.  I  have  killed  several  of  them 
lately,  and  on  opening  their  stomachs  found  in 
each  firom  six  to  a  dozen  bees.  I  have  also 
watched  them  and  seen  them  catch  bees  when  lly* 
ing  about. 

Ohr  crop  prospects  are  quite  flattering  here  in 
the  Connecticut  valley.  Corn  is  looking  well,  and 
is  forward.  Some  fisnners  have  already  com- 
menced haying.  Obo&«b  A.  Bruaa. 

Hartford,  f?.,  Jvne  25, 1870. 


▲QBICUIiTUBAXi  mMB. 
— D.  Mcllillan,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  recently  sold 
sixty-nine  cows  and  bulls  of  pure  blood  Short- 
horns for  968.826;  or  $902  on  an  average.    The 
cows  averaged  $1040,  and  the  bulls  $488. 

—The  cost  of  fencing  a  quarter  section  of  land 
in  California  is  more  than  five  times  the  amoant 
charged  by  the  Government  for  the  land,  owing 
mainly  to  the  scarcity  of  timber. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  men- 
tions the  loss  by  a  neighbor  of  150  nice  Leghorn 
fowls  by  foeding  them  ground  bone,  purchased  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  supposed  that  there  was  some- 
thing poisonous  in  the  bone. 

—The  Cat%ada  Farmer  says  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Nova  Scotia  have  decided  to  im- 
port $10,000  worth  of  pore-bred  stock  by  the  20th 
of  September.  It  will  consist  of  horses.  Short- 
horns, Ayrshires,  Devons,  Herefords,  AldemeySt 
sheep  and  swine. 

—A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  after 
having  tried  a  great  many  processes  for  preaerv. 
ing  eggflf  finds  the  best  way  is  to  grease  them  all 
over  thoroughly  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place, 
but  not  damp.  Place  the  eggs  after  greasing,  small 
end  down.  The  French  rub  eggs  with  fresh  but- 
ter. The  Russians  pack  them  in  crocks  small  end 
down,  and  pour  melted  tallow  over  them. 

— Toung  fruit  treea  or  shrubs  whieh  were  trana- 
planted  last  fall  or  spring  will  thrive  better  and 
are  less  liable  to  suiTdr  from  the  eflbcts  of  moving 
when  the  ground,  as  fiur  as  the  roou  extend,  is 
mulched  with  salt  hi^,  straw,  long  manore,  or 
charcoal  dcst  When  the  last  material  is  «nd 
firom  a  peck  to  half  a  bnshel  to  each  tree  will  ba 
enongh  spread  evenly  aronnd  the  body  of  the 
tree. 

—At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Little  Falls,  N.  T., 
Farmers'  Club,  Judge  Graves  of  Herkimer,  stated 
that  he  soiled  a  horse  from  early  in  July  until  the 
grass  ceased  to  grow  in.  the  Fall,  firom  one-ei^uh 
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of  an  acre  of  land.  The  land  was  in  good  condi- 
tkm  and  was  seeded  to  orchard  grass.  Bach 
morning  while  the  dew  was  on  he  cot  enough  to 
last  nntil  the  next  morning.  Besides  the  grass, 
be  fed  bat  one  peck  of  oats  a  daj. 

—Joseph  Harris,  Esq.,  in  his  "Walks  and  Talks 
on  the  Farm,"  in  the  American  AgrieuUttrist^  says : 
'*No  matter  what  branch  of  farming  we  discuss 
either  theoretically  or  practically,  we  are  bronght 
back  to  the  old,  old  story,  that,  as  a  basis  of  sae> 
eessftil  operation,  we  mast  have  dry,  clean  land. 
BTerything  mast  be  directed  to  this  one  point. 
We  can  do  nothing  withoat  it;  we  can  do  erery- 
thing  with  it." 

— Charles  Carlisle  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  writes  to 
the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  he  experimented 
last  year  with  ashes  on  com,  to  which  he  applied 
a  shoTelfal  of  rotten  manure  in  the  hill.  Fifty 
bills  were  left  withoat  the  ashes ;  a  handfhl  being 
put  with  the  mannre  on  the  other  part  of  the  field. 
He  weighed  the  product  on  the  fifty  hills  nnashed, 
and  a  correspondiog  namber  of  hills  with  the 
ashes.  The  gain  on  the  part  ashed  was  estimated 
to  be  eqaal  to  a  bushel  of  corn  for  each  bushel  of 
ashes  used.  He  asks,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
00m  is  benefited  by  the  mixing,  if  we  oorer  with 
the  mellow  soil  to  receiye  the  liberated  ammonia  ? 

— Scrips  of  sine  half  an  inch  wide  and  two  and 
a  half  inches  long,  written  on  with  an  Ink,  made 
of  six  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  mixed  with 
one  ounce  of  water;  dissolye  and  add  three  grains 
of  sal-ammoniac  and  twenty  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  all  to  be  had  of  an  apothecary,  is  said  by 
the  Germantown  Telegraph  to  be  the  best  style  of 
fruit-tree  label  that  he  has  found  during  twenty- 
fire  years  experience  with  labels  of  many  differ- 
ent styles.  Copper  wire.  No.  17, 18  or  19  most  be 
Qsed  for  fastening  the  labels  npon  the  trees,  and 
bojcut  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  for  growth  of 
the  tree.  Such  ink  if  well  made  and  put  on  will 
last  twenty  years. 


with  weeds,  bushes  and  wood,  and  the  ftrmers 
who,  fifty  years  ago  lacked  bam  room  for  their 
upland  hay,  are  now  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
sour,  boggy  land  for  the  coarse  fodder  which  was 
then  considered  hardly  worth  cutting. 


Boo-Meadow  Hay  in  New  England.— In 
one  of  Mr.  Greeley's  articles  in  which  he  is  telling 
the  readers  of  the  New  York  Tribune  what  he 
"knows  of  farming,"  he  says,  "Fifty  years  ago, 
I  judge  th4t  the  greater  part  of  the  hay  made  in 
New  Eofflaod  was  cut  from  sour,  boggy  land,  that 
was  devoted  to  grass  simply  because  nothing  else 
could  be  done  with  it.  I  have  helped  to  carry  the 
crop  off  on  poles  from  considerable  tracts  on  which 
oxen  could  not  venture  withoat  miring."  Mr. 
Oreeley  spent  his  boyhood  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  the  same  States  in  which  we  learned 
Bach  of  the  little  that  we  know  of  farming;  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  hi  this  estimate.  In 
the  sections  with  which  we  were  acquainted  we 
should  estimate  the  proportion  of  hay  from  sour, 
boggy  land  would  not  exceed  one  ton  in  twenty- 
five  of  the  whole  amount  cut  The  hill  sides 
which  were  then  productive  in  clover,  herdsgrass 
and  redtop,  are  in  many  cases  now  overgrown 


▲MSBICAir  DAIBYMBN  IN  XNOIiANB. 

From  a  letter  dated  Longford,  England, 
May  80,  1870,  written  by  Mr.  C.  Schemer- 
bom,  one  of  the  American  cheese-makers  who 
have  gone  to  England  to  introdaoe  the  factory 
system  there,  and  published  in  the  UHea  Ser^ 
aid,  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

After  my  brother  arrived  he  took  charge  of 
the  factory  at  Derby,  and  I  strack  out  for 
Longford,  10  miles  west  of  Derby,  where  the 
other  factory  was  under  way,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  a  short  time,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions the  5th  of  May.  The  building  is  a  new 
one,  thirty-two  feet  by  ninety  and  two  stories 
high ;  make- room  sixty  feet  long.  It  has  the 
drop  floom  and  gates  in  the  vats,  saving  the 
labor  of  dipping  the  curds  by  hand.  There 
are  twenty-five  patrons,  and  I  am  makine 
twenty-two  cheeses  a  day,  ten  inches  deep  and 
pressed  in  a  fourteen  inch  hoop.  X  have  now 
in  the  curing  room  upwards  of  500  cheeses  in 
number.  It  astonishes  all  to  see  how  fast 
they  accumulate.  It  is  more  than  was  ex-> 
pected.  I  color  the  cheese  some,  and  use 
Nicholas  fluid  extract  of  annatto,  which  takes 
the  preference  in  this  country,  and  ought  to 
in  America.  It  is  free  from  sediment,  so 
there  is  none  to  settle  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vat  while  the  milk  is  coagulating,  to  leave 
a  streaked  color  in  the  cheese  afu*r  curing. 
This  annatto  rannot  be  shipped  in  baskets,  but 
comes  in  keg^  or  casks,  and  is  a  paste  before 
preparing,  and  is  the  pure  annatto,  while  it 
has  to  be  reduced  to  a  great  extent  to  allow 
bhipping  in  baskets.  Ic  takes  but  a  small 
quantity  to  color  a  large  amount  of  cheese  or 
Dutter,  and  gives  the  best  shade  desired. 

England  is  suffering  for  rain.  The  grain  is 
backward  on  this  account,  and  nnless  rain 
comes  6ot*n  it  is  anticipated  the  crops  will  be 
light.  The  grass  has  not  suffered  as  much, 
although  crops  in  some  sections  are  turning 
brown  and  are  getting  dry. 

Saturday,  the  21st,  was  the  warmest  day  of 
the  season.  TherDciometer  stood  at  83^,  while 
the  2£d,  in  the  afte-«noon,  it  stood  at  5&°.  The 
eky  is  generally  cloudy,  smoky  or  foggy.  In 
the  evening  the  light  of  the  sun  fades  awa^ 
slowly.  A  few  evenings  ago  I  was  reading  ai 
9h  o^clock  in  the  twdight,  while  in  the  winter 
time  I  have  been  told  darkness  commences  at 
3i  o^clock  in  the  aflemoon,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, which  is  a  very  smoky  city. 

The  cattle  here  are  good  size,  and  chiefly 
shoit-hom.  After  being  in  the  dairy  for  three 
or  four  years  they  are  fatted  for  beef,  (that 
is,  in  this  section.)  They  fat  very  quickly 
and  make  good  beef.    England  cannot  pro- 
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dnoe  enough  beef  at  home.  A  Urge  qaantity 
of  meat-fl  come  from  Aastralia,  prepared  there 
and  shipped  here.  Thu  section  was  visited 
by  the  cattle  plague  several  years  ago,  but  not 
so  much  as  other  sections,  although  some  dai- 
ries of  forty  cows  were  attacked  with  it,  and 
they  were  all  slaughtered  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  cattle  here  now  are  troubled  with  the 
foot  and  month  disease,  which  is  extremely 
contagious.  The  cows  first  show  signs  of  it 
by  a  very  quick  decline  of  milk,  smacking  their 
lips  and  drooling  from  the  mouth.  The  tongue 
and  the  mouth  are  covered  with  large  yellow 
blisters,  which  break  after  a  couple  of  days. 
The  eyes  are  dull,  and  the  fleeh  hot.  The  an- 
imal dislikes  to  eat  on  account  of  the  soreness 
of  the  mouth.  Occasionally  the  breaking  out 
is  on  the  feet,  and  the  hoofs  drop  o£f  at  times ; 
(when  the  sheep  have  it,  it  most  generally  de- 
prives them  of  the  hoofs.)  The  best  remedy 
IS  gruel  of  wheat  bran  mash  (some  put  salt  in 
the  mouth)  and  grass  cut  tine.  The  better 
condition  yon  can  keep  the  animal  in  the 
sooner  in  will  recover.  After  an  animal  has 
had  it  once  it  is  likely  not  to  have  it  again  for 
several  years. 


TO  bbubdobs  of  hobsbs. 

I  am  induced  to  write  a  few  lines  in  answer 
to  the  frequent  inquiry  which  is  made  by  letter 
and  otherwise,  as  to  the  influence  of  unsound- 
ness in  sire  or  dam,  especially  of  the  dam, 
upon  their  produce.  I  am  aware  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  of  often,  but  fails  to  be 
considered  in  the  proper  light  by  breeders 
among  us. 

My  experience  and  that  of  others  with  whom 
I  have  conversed,  is  that  more  than  half  of  the 
mares  bred  are  quite  unfit  to  produce  first  class 
progeny.  I  bWieve  more  care  is  taken  to  se- 
lect sires,  but  if  a  mare  has  been  a  good  .one 
or  not,  and  has  become  foundered,  or  spav- 
ined, or  wind  broken  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
market,  men  believe  that  something  is  saved 
to  breed  from  such  animals,  and  expect  to  be 
repaid  for  the  physical  disability  under  which 
the  dam  is  laboiing,  by  reproducing  a  foal  lia- 
ble to  the  same  weakness  which  caubcd  the  in- 
jury to  the  dam.  And  these  iojuries  become 
fixed  types,  as  the  strain  upon  the  animal 
economy  is  greater  in  any  given  direction 
through  a  sei  ies  of  generalions.  Thus  dams 
are  selected  which  have  broken  down,  and  are 
DO  longer  suited  for  active  labors  or  the  turf. 

This  course  pursued  for  ten  years  longer  as 
it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  in  Maine, 
and  we  may  bid  good  bye  to  the  profit  and 
pleasure  of  breeding  the  best  horse  that  goes 
to  market.  You  who  spend  five  years  of  care 
and  necessary  expense  to  raise  a  colt  fit  lor 
the  harness,  a»k  yourselves  whether  you  are 
willing,  when  selling  an  animal,  to  take  a 
doubtful  note  for  his  value.  There  is  as  much 
reason  in  that,  as  in  expecting  an  animal  con- 


■titutionally  defective,  to  give  yon  a  satiafae- 
tory  progeny.  I  am  not  speaking  at  random, 
or  discussing  physiological  science,  bnt  offer- 
ing a  warning  which  careful  inveittigation  in 
my  own  practice  has  made  certain.  I  can  point 
out  to  any  person  who  desires  to  make  ob- 
servation, a  large  number  of  mares  of  consti- 
tutionally light  muscle,  which  have  almost  in- 
variably produced  colts  that  have  broken 
down.  And  this  is  more  seen  when  the  breed- 
ing of  the  mare  is  so  good,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  difficulty  in  question)  as  to  admit 
of  her  determining  the  general  characteriaticfl 
of  the  progeny. 

Another  point  is  also  of  much  importance, 
to  those  who  wish  to  breed  to  a  given  quali- 
fication. Many  men  expect  to  breed  a  trotter 
by  coupling  a  mare  which  has  no  lines  of  fast 
blood  m  her  pedigree,  with  a  fast  horse.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  this  is  rarely  done  at 
the  first  cross,  but  may  be  done  by  two  or 
three  in-crossings.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
when  we  wish  to  breed  speed,  that  the  dam 
and  sire,  both  be  found  in  a  line  of  speedy  ani- 
mals. To  effect  this,  I  cannot  but  urge  in- 
breeding much  more  than  is  now  done,  espe- 
cially the  second  generation  to  the  grandsire, 
and  the  second  generations  to  others,  when- 
ever it  is  desirable  to  intensify  or  increaae  anj 
characteristic. 

Will  not  some  of  our  yonng  breeders  take 
up  this  suggestion  in  in-breeding,  and  give 
the  public  the  advantage  of  their  experience.— 
T.  8.  Lang,  in  Maine  Farmer, 


*For  the  New  Englcmd  Fammtr^ 
MXDICAXi  TOPICS. 
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MBDIOAIi      MAH. 


The  diseases  of  most  frequent  oocnrrenoe 
in  the  latitude  of  New  EngUnd,  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September  are 
Diarrhoea,  Cholera  and  Dysentery : — Of  tbeae 
we  purpose  to  write  briefly,  and  in  the  order 
here  indicated. 

DiazrhiBa. 

This  term  literally  signifies  a^ux  or  looM- 
ness  occurring  from  any  portion  of  the  body ; 
but  as  commonly  employed,  it  denotes  a  mor- 
bid frequency  of  the  discharges  from  the 
boweift,  the  dejections  being  at  the  same  time 
liquid,  or  morbidly  soft,  and  frequently  other- 
wise altered  in  diaracter.  Wnen  the  dejec- 
tions consist  of  feces  not  much  changed  in 
character,  but  simply  liquid  or  semi-liquid,  the 
diarrhcsa  is  said  to  \}^  ftcal^  feeuJLenJty  stereora- 
eeoua  or  simple.  When,  from  the  yellow  or 
green  color  of  the  discharges,  bile  is  supposed 
to  be  present  in  larger  quantity  than  n^qial,  the 
affection  is  called  bilioue  diarrhoea.  When  the 
matter  discharged  is  very  watery,  consisting 
mostly  of  serum,  the  diarrhoea  is  called  aenmt. 
When  the  dejections  consist  principally  of  un- 
digested food,  we  have  a  case  of  lienterie 
diarrhoea.  When  the  discharges  are  chiefly 
mucous  or  slimy,  the  diarrhoa  is  said  to  be 
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etUarrhal  or  dysenUric,  When  the  matter 
dejected  contains  iat  or  oil  in  considerable 
proportion,  the  disease  is  called  adipose  or 
fatty  diarrhcea. 

Diarrhcea  maj  be  a  symptom  of  inflammation 
of  the  intestines,  or  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
bowels  incident  to  consumption,  typhoid  fever, 
or  some  other  disease ;  it  may  be  an  element 
of  cholera,  dyspepsia,  and  certain  cases  of 
colic;  or,  it  may  be  what  doctors  call  an 
idiopathic  disease— that  is,  a  disease  of  itself 
— a  primary  disease — ^in  which  case  it  is  usual- 
ly the  result  of  the  action  of  undigested  food, 
or  else  of  the  depressing  and  relaxing  effecft 
of  extreme  heat. 

The  treatment  of  diarrhosa  should  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  individual 
cases.  If  the  affection  be  symptomatic,  that 
is,  if  it  be  only  a  symptom  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, the  parent  disease  or  primary  affection 
must  be  attended  to  first,  for  there  is  little 
use  in  efforts  made  to  stop  the  effect  while  the 
cause  is  suffered  to  continue.  Nevertheless, 
in  this  form  of  diarrhoea  it  is  not  only  useful, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  sometimes,  to  ad- 
minister anodyne  and  astringent  medicines  for 
the  pnvpose  oJf  relieving  pain  and  checking  the 
discharges,  although  the  effect  be  not  perma- 
nent. Among  the  various  remedies  employed 
for  this  purpose,  opium  and  its  several  prepa- 
rations occupy  the  front  rank.  One  fourth  of 
a  grain  to  two  grains  of  opium ;  or,  ten  to 
forty  drops  of  laudanum ;  or,  a  teaspoonful  to 
two  table  spoonfuls  of  paregoric ;  or,  five  to 
fifteen  grains  of  Dover*s  powder;  or,  one 
eighth  to  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphia, 
are  Uie  usual  doses  for  an  adult ;  for  children, 
the  doBes  must  be  greatly  lessened,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  age.  As  a  rule,  however,  these 
articles  are  not  safb  remedies  for  domestic  or 
family  u»e,  and,  wiUi  the  exceptions  of  parego- 
ric and  Dover^s  powder,  should  never  be  em- 
ployed except  as  prescribed  by  a  competent 
physician.  The  safer  remedies  for  common 
use,  are  tannic  acid  or  * 'tannin,^*  gallic  add, 
white  oak  bark,  blackberry  root,  kino,  catechu, 
logwood,  cranesbill,  or  some  other  one  of  the 
many  valuable  astringents  which  have  a  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica, 

But  ano'iynes  and  astringents,  such  as 
opium,  tannic  acid,  oak  bark,  etc.,  should  be 
used  only  as  palliatives^  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  discharges  are  produced  or  continued 
by  debility  and  muscular  relaxation.  If  irri- 
tation caused  by  improper  food  has  occa- 
sioned the  trouble ;  if  the  discharges  are  pro- 
duced by  an  efiort  of  nature  to  rid  the  system 
of  a  redundancy  of  bile,  or  some  other  offending 
material ;  or,  if  the  diarrhcea  be  an  element  of 
active  infiammation  of  the  bowels,  such  things 
as  we  have  mentioned  should  be  used  cautious- 
ly, if  at  all ;  and  in  laany  cases  they  are  quite 
inadmissible.  The  transient  diarrhoeas  caused 
by  overloading  the  stomach,  improper  food,  a 
redundancy  of  bile,  &c.,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
require  much  medicine.    Best,  with  abstinence 


from  food  and  drinks  for  twelve,  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 
If  the  contents  of  the  large  intestines  be  not 
expelled  spontaneously,  wbich  may  be  inferred 
from  the  entire  absence  of  solid  matter,  a 
cathartic  of  Epsom  salts,  rhubarb,  or  castor 
oil,  may  be  administered  with  advantage ;  or 
the  following  preparation,  which  is  a  favorite 
with  many,  may  be  employed : — ^Take  of  pow- 
dered rhubarb  one  ounce ;  saleratos,  or  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  half  an  ounce.  Mix,  and 
steep  a  teafpoonf ul  of,  the  powder  in  a  giU  of 
hot  water  for  half  an  hour;  then  strain,  and 
add  sugar  to  suit  the  taste— also  a  little  essence 
of  peppermint  or  cinnanron.  This  dose  should 
be  repeated  every  hour,  until  it  operates  as  a 
cathartic.  Other  mild  cathartics  may  be  used 
instead  of  those  mentioned,  if  preferred.  Af- 
ter the  intestines  have  been  thoroughly  cleared, 
mild  astringents  and  anodynes  may  be  em- 
ployed, if  the  disease  continues. 

If  active  inflammation  of  the  bowels  be 
present,  or  if  the  diarrhoea  be  dependent  on 
or  connected  with  ulceration  of  any  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  if  it  be  a  compli- 
cation with  any  ox^anic  disease,  the  case 
should  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a  skilful  and 
judicious  physician. 

A  proper  attention  to  diet  is  important  in  all 
cases  of  diarrhoea.  During  the  first  day  or 
two  all  food  should  be  avoided,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  when  taken  it  should  be  composed  of  such 
articles  as  are  most  easily  digested.  Bice  meal 
gruel,  farina  gruel,  arrow-root  gruel,  wheat 
flour  gruel,  milk  with  bread,  crackers  or  rice, 
and  sometimes  tender  meat,  such  as  chicken, 
lamb  or  beef,  may  be  taken  without  injury. 
A  moderate  quantity  of  food,  taken  at  short 
intervals,  is  generally  advisable,  rather  than  a 
full  meal  once  or  twice  daily.  Drinks  should 
be  taken  sparingly.  A  little  rice  water ;  an 
infusion  of  good  black  tea,  or  of  raspberry,  or 
strawberry  leaves ;  bread  or  barley  coffee,  or 
even  good  Java ;  iced  water  in  small  quanti- 
ties ; — these  are  the  best  drinks,  in  most  cases. 
Sometimes  a  little  old  cider,  port  wine  or 
brandy  may  be  taken  without  harm,  and  even 
with  advantage ;  but  inasmach  as  it  is  difiicult 
to  obtain  pure  wine  or  brandy,  it  is  safer  to 
let  them  alone.  Much  benefit  has  sometimes 
been  experienced  from  wearing  upon  the  ab- 
domen a  compress  of  dry  flannel^  or  a  toet 
compress  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  covered  by 
a  dry  girdle  or  bandage. 


Thb  Bbb  Moth. — ^Now  is  the  time  to  be 
on  the  look  out  for  the  moth-worms.  During 
the  next  two  or  three  months  they  breed  fast, 
and  every  one  destroyed  now  will  save  yon 
the  trouble  of  destroying  hundreds  a  little 
later  in  the  season,  and  besides,  save  you 
much  loss.  The  best  time  to  get  rid  of  them 
is  in  the  morning,  when  they  will  be  found 

fenerally  upon  the  bottom  board  of  the  hive. 
)o  not  neglect  it. — Agriculturist* 
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A  JUBM  TIBIT  TO  AJS  OIJ>  VjUUS. 
Baul;  of  til*  aoontrr— Knnl  tuUa  of  ■  frlaud— Tu^ 
m«n>  OonnnUoB  tn  IT.  H.— Fum  of  Q,  W,  Lu*  In 
Dmtj— Old  filBDd*  In  coDDslI— Sloiw  Willi,  mllu  of, 
ud  ditcbm— Ad  artharil  «*k«d  np— Oabtwca,  Dil^, 
_  .  -      -J,  reTlTsd~Val(M  ol  sumpl*. 


■y  8arpu«uig 
id  in  fuhion- 
Tbese  ontmid  attractiona 
greatlj  heigfatened  bj  the  presenm  of  a  neigh- 
bor and  frieDd,  tbe  Hon.  Joss  S.  Ketxs,  late 
U.  S.  Marghal  for  the  Di^lrict  of  Boston,  who 
lores  ncOure  and  riding  ai  well  u  old  Izuk 
'Walton  did  "virtae  and  anting."  He  Gndi 
infinitely  more  saUsracdon  in  prying  into  the 
wajt  of  the  wonderful  nature  about  ua  than 
into  the  waji  of  Togneswhooperate  todepiive 
Ae  government  of  ita  just  dues,  or  wbo  im- 
peril its  safet]'.  So  with  tteedR  that  leemed 
to  enjo;  the  travel,  aa  we  did  tbe  cool  air  and 
charming  scenery,  every  mile  of  the  way 
oSerod  topica  which  were  interesting  and  in- 
fbactive  to  discnsa. 

At  the  Farmert^  Coneaition,  held  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  hut  winter.  Mi.  G.  W.  Lane, 
of  Derry,  in  that  State,  took  part  in  the  dis- 
onstions,  and  attracted  attention  by  referring 
to  the  magnitade  of  bis  farming  operations,  aa 
well  as  by  their  diversity  and  their  nature. 
Thia  led  me  to  make  many  inqturies,  and  the 
conversation  ended  by  his  extending  an  invi- 
tation to  myself,  to  Joseph  S.  Abbott,  Esq. ,  of 
Concord,  whose  £smeaaaooBchbiuld«rii  well 
known  wherever  oosdMS  are  mn,  and  ti  tbe 
Hon.  3.  D.  Ltuak,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Stat«  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  gentleman 
who  has  offered  in  tbe  New  Hampshire  SUte 


Society,  and  paid  the  9100  p 
and  now  offers  a  like  snro  f>>r  the  preseiit  year. 
My  friend  made  np  the  qosiio,  all  farmen, 
and  working  more  or  less  with  their  own  hands. 
Mr.  Lane  purchased  what  is  well  known  in 
all  that  region  of  coontry  as  the  "Old  Gen. 
Derby  Place,"  and  which  is  a  very  beantif  ol 
estate.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
tbe  country  for  a  drcoit  of  at  least  filly  miles 
in  every  direction,  bringing  into  view  the 
ocean,  in  clear  weather,  the  Monadnock, 
Kearsarge,  Ragged,  Wschuset  and  Uoconoo- 
uak  Mountains,  and  from  tbe  cnpoU  of  the 
house,  the    spires   in    about  forty  different 

The  farm  consists  of  some  2S0  to  SOO  acres, 
having  a  heavy,  granite  loam  soil,  full  of 
springs,  and  originally  plenty  of  stonee.  The 
latter  have  been  removed  to  a  coDsideraUe 
extent,  and  large  quantities  of  them  laid  up  in 
substantlsl  balance  walls,  so  that  now  tbera 
are  between  four  and  five  miles  of  stone  walla 
on  the  highways. 

There  are  one  and  a  quarter  mQes  of  ditdiea, 
which  are  excavated  three  and  a  half  feet  deep 
by  the  same  width.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
dlteh — whidi  is  all  what  is  called  hardpani—t 
dnct  is  formed  of  snbst*ntial  stones,  leaving 
an  aperture  abont  eight  inches  square ;  this  ia 
covered  with  shavings,  coarse  straw  or  bmA, 
as  compactly  as  it  can  be  conveniently  made, 
then  with  smsll  stones  for  a  ioot  or  more,  and 
finished  ofl  by  letuming  the  earth  which  had 
been  thrown  not,  rounding  tqt  the  anrlkoe  ae 
much  as  it  is  supposed  it  would  setde. 

Tbe  effect  of  this  drunsige  upon  the  soil  be 
describes  not  only  as  clearly  peiceptiUe,  bnt 
quite  remarkable.  An  ap|de  orchard  irindi 
had  borne  only  the  most  meagre  crop  of  indif- 
ferent fmit  for  many  years,  brought  a  bonoti- 
fnl  crop  of  fair  fmit  the  year  succeeding  the 
diuning.  S<Hne  of  this  &nit,  now  on  hand, 
June  30,  is  sound,  crisp  and  Juicy.  He  im- 
putes the  change  to  the  drainage,  as  no  tilling 
of  the  soil  had  taken  plaoe,  if  we  noderatood 
him  correctly.  Quite  as  beneficial  a  (diange 
was  manifest  on  all  the  crops,  he  said,  as  on 
the  apple  crop. 

On  the  2&th  of  September  last,  in  passit^ 
(be  &im,  I  notified  a  field  of  cabbage  which 
seemed  from  the  carriage  to  be  ezodloot. 
Mr,  L«ne  informed  me  that  he  sold  this  crop 
abont  the  middle  of  April  last,  after  keeinng 
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them  through  the  winter,  set  out  in  the  ground 
and  covered .  with  leaves,  straw  and  brush. 
The  field  contained  seven  acres.  This  year  he 
eipects  to  raise  20,000  heads. 

On  one  and  a  foorth  acre  he  got  last  year 
82  tons  of  rutabaga  and  mangold  wnrsel.  He 
keeps  82  he«d  of  cattle,  among  them  25  cows ; 
sold  last  year  8,680  cans  of  milk ;  will  in- 
crease it  this  year  to  4,000  cans ;  cats  about 
80  tons  of  hay,  which  quantity  he  will  probably 
doable  in  a  few  years,  if  his  operations  are 
successful. 

Mr.  Lane  states  that  after  purchasing  the 
farm,  his  neigbors  told  him  that  the  land  was 
all  exhausted  by  a  long  process  of  annually 
taking  off  crops  in  the  fields  and  grazing  the 
pastures,  and  that  they  must  be  very  light 
hereafter  until  a  thorough  process  of  tillage 
and  manuring  bad  been  gone  into.  '*  But,^^ 
said*  he,  f'this  land  where  those  teams  are 
ploughing  brought  a  heavy  crop  of  cabbage  last 
year  with  only  a  fair  dressing  of  manure ;  it 
was  kept  entirely  free  from  grass  and  weeds, 
and  when  thn  cabbages  were  harvested,  the 
land  was  clean  and  froze  up  so.^^  He  stated 
farther,  that  on  a  portion  of  this  land  he 
had  jubt  cut  a  fair  crop  of  grass,  although 
nothing  had  been  done  to  the  land  after  the 
cabbages  were  taken  off  I  Upon  hearing  this 
statement,  I  left  the  party,  went  off  to 
where  one  of  the  teams  was  ploughing,  and 
found  that  there  was  no  sward,  but  the 
red  top  was  eighteen  inches  high,  and  do- 
ver  in  considerable  luxuriance,  and  took 
samples  of  each  to  the  other  visitors.  '^This 
is  the  land,'*  said  Mr.  L.,  '*that  was  pro- 
nounced exhausted,  but  was  exhausted  like  a 
drowning  man,  because  it  couldn't  breathe. 
Now  that  I  have  let  the  breath  of  life  into  it, 
see  what  it  wiU  do  T'  And  it  was  wonderful 
what  it  was  doing. 

One  of  his  heavy  operations  since  the  snow 
went  off  is  the  pulling  up  of  bashes  and  young 
trees  by  the  roots  over  an  extent  of  forty 
acres  !  This  was  done  by  ox-power,  and  done 
so  thoroughly  as  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  fine 
tikh  by  the  usual  plonghmg  and  harrowing.  A 
portion  of  this  land  is  to  be  devoted  to  cab- 
bage, mangold  and  rutabaga;  another  por- 
tion, and  the  seven  acres  where  the  cabbage 
grew  last  year,  to  barley,  which  is  to  be  sown 
early  in  July. 

It  does  sot  seem  to  me  that  the  barley  crop 


will  be  perfected  before  frosts  will  overtake 
it ;  but  he  states  that  sixty  days  of  favorable 
weather  will  bring  it  to  perfection.  He  will 
put  in  sixteen  acres  of  it. 

These  operations  cannot  be  indulged  in 
without  the  outlay  of  capital  nhich  few  farmers 
can  command;  but  they  are  examples  of 
great  value  to  all  farmers.  If  they  prove  in- 
judicious, they  can  avoid  them ;  if  successful, 
they  can  imitate  them,  and  find  a  profit  in  so 
doing.  They  should  be  cart-fully  observed  by 
all  who  can  occasionally  see  them,  so  that 
they  may  avail  themselves  of,  their  lessons, 
either  in  avoiding  or  imitating.  To  me,  they 
confirm  the  opinions  I  have  long  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  thorough  drainage, 
and  of  high  culture  in  what  we  undertake. 


habvesthto  bmaUi  oraiss. 

The  season  for  harresting  the  small  grains,  rye, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and  the  Importance  of  cut* 
ting  them  at  the  proper  time  to  secure  the  best 
results,  have  not  been  fairly  considered  by  most 
farmers. 

This  is  important,  whether  the  crop  is  to  be  used 
as  hay  or  for  the  grain ;  both  will  be  materially 
affected  by  the  condition  in  which  the  crop  is 
wJien  cat. 

There  has  not  yet,  in  this  country,  we  believe, 
been  any  thorough  and  reliable  experiments  made, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  grain  which 
has  been  cut  at  diflbrent  periods  of  time,  or  when 
the  grain  was  in  diflierent  conditions.  To  do  this 
so  as  to  be  reliable  would  not  only  incur  cost  of 
time  and  money,  bat  the  aid  of  very  skilful 
manipulation,  such  as  few  persons  among  us  at 
present  possess. 

In  a  discussion  on  "the  influence  of  the  time  of 
cutting  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce 
of  hay  and  grain,"  Johnston,  in  his  Elements, 
expresses  a  decided  opinion  that  the  period  at 
which  both  hay  and  grain  are  cut  materially  hffects 
the  quaniUy%sid  quahty  of  the  produce. 

All  farmers  have  noticed,  perliaps,  that  when 
radishes  are  left  long  in  the  ground  they  become 
hard  and  woody.  The  same  natural  change  goes 
on  in  the  grasses  which  are  cut  for  hay.  So  it  Is 
with  grain,  both  as  regards  the  straw  and  the 
grain  they  yield.  The  rawer  the  crop  is  cut,  he 
says,  the  heavier  and  more  nourlcthing  the  straw. 
That  Is,  we  suppose,  after  the  straw  has  nearly 
attained  its  growth ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  stnw  half  grown  would  be  as  nourishing  as 
that  which  had  come  nearly  to  perftetion.  With- 
in three  weeks  of  being  ftilly  ripe,  the  straw  begins 
to  diminish  in  weight;  and  the  longer  It  remains 
uncut  after  that  time,  the  lighter  it  becomes,  and 
the  leas  nourishing. 

On  the  other  handt  he  adds,  the  ear,  which  Is 
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sweet  and  milk  j  a  month  before  it  is  ripe,  grda- 
nallj  consolidates— the  sagar  changing  into  starch, 
and  the  milk  thickening  into  the  gluten  and  alba- 
men  of  the  floar.  As  soon  as  this  change  is  nearly 
completed,  or  aboat  a  fortnight  before  it  Is  ripe, 
the  grain  of  wheat  contains  the  largest  proportion 
of  starch  and  gluten.  //  reaped  at  ikU  time,  the 
bushel  trill  weigh  motl,  and  iriU  yield  the  largeet 
guantUy  ofJSne  /lour  and  the  leati  bran. 

At  this  period  the  grain  has  a  thin  skin,  but  if 
left  nncut,  the  next  natural  step  in  the  ripening 
process  is  to  cover  the  grain  with  a  better  protec- 
tion—a thicker  skin.  A  portion  of  the  starch  of 
the  grain  is  changed  into  woody  fibre,  precisely  as 
in  the  ripening  of  hay.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  quantity  of  starch  would  be  lessened,  while 
the  thicker  skin  would  give  a  larger  weight  of 
bran  or  hu&k,  and  a  decrease  of  flour. 

After  going  through  many  experiments  in  the 
laboratory,  in  addition  to  facts  gathered  elsewhere, 
Johnston  says  that  <*theory  and  experience  both 
indicate  about  a  fortnight  before  it  is  fully  ripe  as 
the  most  proper  time  for  cutting  wheat  The 
skin  is  then  thinner  and  whiter,  the  grain  fuller, 
the  bushel  heavier,  the  yield  of  flour  greater,  its 
color  fairer,  and  the  quantity  of  bran  less ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  straw  is  heavier,  and  con- 
tains more  soluble  matter  than  when  it  is  left  un- 
cut until  it  is  considered  to  be  fUUy  ripe." 

It  is  said,  also,  that  early  cut  oats  are  heavier 
per  bushel,  fairer  to  the  eye,  and  usually  sell  for 
more  money.  A  week  before  fhll  ripeness,  how- 
ever, is  the  utmost  that  is  recommended  in  the 
case  of  oats. 

Barley  cut  in  the  Uriped  state  is  also  thinner  in 
the  skin,  sprouts  quicker  and  more  vigorously. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things  to  be  consid- 
ered. Where  it  is  intended  to  feed  the  straw  of 
these  grains  to  cattle,  the  early  catting  is  still  an- 
other matter  of  importance.  The  straw,  then,  if 
well  cured  and  housed,  is  better  than  meadow 
hay,  and  scarcely  second  to  much  of  the  English 
hay. 

Early  cutting  also  lets  the  sun  in  to  the  young 
grass,  and  greatly  aids  its  getting  established  so  as 
to  resist  the  influence  of  the  winter.     ^ 

A  more  careful  attention  to  these  matters  would 
result,  we  think,  in  a  very  considerable  savmg  to 
our  farmers. 


mow  xxraiiAHD  ao'Ii  bochitt. 

The  Prbmlnm  List  of  the  New  England  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  their  Seventh  Annual  Exhi- 
bition to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Manchester  Riding  Park, 
September  6-9,  1870,  has  been  issued.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  is  about  the  same  as  last  ^ear. 
The  first  premiums  on  cattle  are  the  same  now  as 
then,  while  the  second  and  third  are  generally 
reduced.  There  is  also  a  marked  redaction  in 
prizes  oflldred  for  fat  cattle  and  sheep,— a  branch 
of  £armlng  that  it  seems  to  as  Just  now  to  deserve 


encouragement  ftom  the  New  England  Agriculta- 
rai  Sode^.  Very  little  attention  we  believe  has 
been  given  to  the  snl^ect  by  the  managers  of  agri- 
cultural associations.  The  state  of  the  meat  mar- 
ket and  the  impoverished  condition  of  oar  soils, 
suggest  to  oar  minds  the  expediency  of  drawiog 
oat  the  experience  of  the  few  individual  feeders 
scattered  over  New  England,  who  have  been  sne- 
cessibl  in  this  basiness,  and  who  woald  probably 
respond  to  less  premiums  than  are  offered  to  the 
trainers  of  trotting  horses.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  notice  that  the  fiut  horse  is  not  quite  as  prom- 
inent on  the  prise  list  as  heretofore.  Two  years 
ago  the  ''Premiums  for  Trotting  Horses"  amounted 
to  $6,550 ;  one  year  ago  to  #8550 ;  while  this  year 
only  #2250  of  the  Society's  funds  are  announced 
as  ^'Special  Premiums  for  Trotting  Horses.** 

Any  person  who  doea  not  receive  a  copy  other- 
wise, can  have  one  ibrwarded  by  mail  on  applica- 
tion to  Col.  Needbam  of  Boston,  or  Col.  Qeoige 
W.  Riddle,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Wool  on  thb  Pacipio  Coast.— W.  Holly,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  woolen  Manufacturers  Association 
of  the  South  and  West,  while  on  a  visit  to  Califomis, 
writes  at  San  Francisco  to  the  Western  Rural  that 
the  Pacific  coast  is  a  Paradise  for  weed  growers 
who  understand  their  business.  The  extraordin- 
ary yield  of  wool,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  stock, 
without  the  expense  of  winter  feeding  or  liabiUty 
to  loss  by  disease,  offer  great  inducements  to  capi- 
tal and  enterprise.  As  compared  with  last  year, 
statistics  show  an  increase  of  nearly  8,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  condition  of  the  wool  this  year  Is 
very  much  improved  over  that  of  former  years. 
The  dUferenoe  is  fully  16  per  cent,  cleaner  than 
last  year ;  the  staple  is  good,  strong,  and  healthy. 

On  his  way  to  California,  Mr.  Holly  had  a  per- 
sonal interview,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  with  Biigham 
Young,  who  expressed  great  interest  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  **Woolen  Manufacturers'  AasociatiOB 
of  the  West  and  South."  and  signified  his  hiten- 
tion  to  contribute  samples  of  wool  and  specimens 
of  cloths  manufactured  at  his  mills,  and  also  prom- 
ised to  encourage  his  people  to  follow  his  example. 
There  are  seven  woolen  mills  and  two  cotton  mUls 
in  Utah  Territory. 

The  amount  of  this  year's  clip  of  wool  In  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  is  estimated  at  19,830,000  pounds. 


Thb  St.  Albams,  Yt.,  Buttbu  Maxkbtw— Mr. 
0.  S.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's 
Association,  in  a  communication  to  the  Comsinf 
Oenileman,  says  that  there  is  no  market  associa- 
tion or  organisation  at  St.  Albans,  but  simply  a 
coming  together  of  the  people,  originating  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  the  Yermont  Central  Railroad, 
several  years  ago,  adopted  the  plan  of  running 
refrigerator  cars  for  butter  one  day  in  a  week  from 
St.  Albans.  Previous  to  that  time  most  of  the 
butter  was  bought  by  agents  who  went  about  the 
country  from  house  to  house,  but  as  &rmers  were 
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often  nnwilliog  to  dlapose  of  tbeir  butter  at  the 
price  offered,  it  wu  freqaently  agreed  that  more 
shoald  be  paid  if  othem  got  more  at  St.  Albans. 
The  home  trade  was  thas  gradaallj  transferred  to 
St.  Albans,  and  Tnesdaj  became  market  day.  As 
many  as  four  hundred,  seldom  less  than  two  hun- 
dred, formers'  teams  are  now  in  town  on  that  day, 
with  both  butter  and  cheese. 


Wm  BBOTHBBS  BBOWIT. 


BT  HUAM  UOB. 


We  sing  no  Mnffs  of  oampt  or  Idogs, 

^e  write  no  lovo-lora  0tory; 
We  lead  no  oonqnerirg  eolnmn  on. 
Yet  we  aphoid  ito  glory. 
High,  brother*,  high, 
The  banners  fly  and  fly— 
We  brothers  bro<m— 
We  two  bare  hand*. 

In  many  a  port  the  ha^ohea  lUI, 

The  rhlp  ia  fnll  and  ready— 
The  craven  reef  la  Jast  »>led, 
Look  lively,  lads  and  steady. 
Ssray,  brottaern,  sway, 
H«al  and  beliy,  belay— 
We  brothers  brown— 
We  two  bare  bands* 

In  forests  deep,  awaiting  ns, 

The  keeLs  to  be  are  growing— 
The  sea  has  never  sa  la  eoongh. 
The  wiads  are  ever  bio  cving. 
Swing,  brothers,  swing, 
The  Lies  ring  and  ring— 
We  brothers  browa— 
We  two  bare  luuids. 

The  prairies  roll  and  bloom  and  lure 

As  were  the  world  one  meadow; 
The  clouds  are  only  looms  tba  ■  drop 
Their  ripplinic  wjfts  of  nhadow. 
Bow,  brothers,  sow. 
The  grain  will  grow  and  grow— 
We  brothdrs  brown— 
We  two  bare  hands. 

The  sea  is  kind ;  throw  net  and  line, 

It  ea  iDot  weii  deny  ns ,— 
There's  always  need  npon  the  land— 
The  winds  wer«i  made  to  try  us. 
Pnll,  brothers,  pall, 
Onr  nets  are  lUll  and  taXLf^ 
We  bro  h.Ts  brown— 
We  two  bare  hands. 

W«)  sow  and  poll,  we  swing  and  sway. 

We  whirl  the  whe*'l  of  Labor, 
We  brinir  the  day  when  king  and  king, 
WUI  be  but  man  ajd  neighbor, 
tilog,  brotbers,  sing, 
Oxr  song  sball  ring  and  ring. 
We  brouiers  brown — 
We  two  bare  hands. 


'    Fbr  the  Kew  England  Farmer, 
.  THB  IlililKOIS  OOBN  OBOF. 

BT  JOBN  DAVIS. 

Ploughing  for  com  usually  begina  after  the 
spring  small  grains  are  in, —  say  from  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  April,  in  Central  Illinois. 
It  is  mostly  done  with  two  horses,  to  a 
common  cast-steel,  twelve  or  fourteen-inch 
plough,  by  a  man  or  boy  walking  in  the  fur- 
row, boldiog  the  handles  and  driving  the  team. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  three  horses  driven 
abreast  to  a  plough  cutting  fourteen  to  sixteen 
incbea. 


Much  of  the  ploughing  is  done,  also,  by 
gang-ploughs,  attached  to  a  pair  of  wh'^els, 
turning  two  furrows,  and  drawn  by  four  horses. 
The  driver  sits  on  a  seat  above  the  ploughs, 
managing  them  b^  means  of  a  lever,  and 
driving  the  team  with  two  or  four  lines.  This 
manner  of  ploughing  is  coming  much  into  use 
and  produces  good  results.  Some  of  the  gang 
ploughs  are  so  arranged  that  one  plough  may 
be  placed  behind  the  other,  thus  forming  a 
trench  or  subsoil  arrangement.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  feature,  as  it  is  impossible  to  work 
our  Illinois  prairies  too  deeply. 

After  corn  ground  is  broken,  it  is  usually 
well  harrowed,  and  then  marked  off  with  a 
three -runnered  sled  or  marker,  into  rows  not 
quite  four  feet  apart.  The  planting  is  done 
by  a  man  and  a  boy,  with  two  horses  and  a 
two-rowed  corn  planter,  travelling  at  right 
angles  to  the  above-mentioned  marks.  The 
furrows  for  the  corn  are  opened  by  a  pair  of 
sharp  steel-shod  runners,  under  the  weight  of 
the  i>oy  who  sits  on  the  low  front  seat  and 
works  the  dropping  lever.  The  corn  is  cov- 
ered by  a  pair  of  wooden  wheels  which  carry 
the  driver  and  the  principal  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  boy  dismounts  at  the  end  of  the 
row,  to  arrange  the  stake  which  measures  the 
width  of  the  rows  and  guides  the  driver  on  his 
next  return  trip.  The  machine  is  turned  by 
the  driver  and  team,  the  boy  re-mounts  and 
two  more  rows  are  planted.  Twelve  to  fif- 
teen acres  are  thus  planted,  in  the  best  man- 
ner, in  a  single  day. 

Double  or  two-bladed  shovel  ploughs,  single 
shovels  and  turning  ploughs  drawn  by  one 
horse,  are  mostly  used  in  cultivation.  There 
are  devices  for  coupling  two  ploughs  together, 
of  each  of  the  above  sorts,  either  with  or 
without  wheels,  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Some  of  these  devices  are  very  excellent,  do- 
ing good  work  economically. 

Tuere  are  many  patent  cultivators  also, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  manage*!  by  a  man 
or  boy  either  on  foot  or  riding.  These  usu- 
ally have  four  blades,  or  ploughs  of  various 
shapes,  making  four  furrows  at  a  single 
through. 

In  good  mellow  soils,  promptly  attended  to, 
these  cultivators  are  valuable,  but  in  negligent, 
careless  hands,  much  bad  work  is  done.  Soils, 
compacted  by  rains  and  becoming  weedy,  need 
careful  ploughing  to  throw  the  dirt  into  the 
hills,  to  cover  the  weeds,  before  they  get  too 
large.  If  this  is  not  done  at  the  proper  time 
the  crop  is  seriously  damaged,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dean  out  by  hand  hoeing  the 
large  crops  generally  planted.  The  hand  hoe 
is  never  uded,  and  where  the  crop  is  properly 
managed  is  never  needed. 

I  will  here  say  that  plonghiog  is  usually 
done  better  by  men  on  foot,  than  by  persons 
riding.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
ploughman  is  disinterested  **hired  help." 

If  the  com  crop  is  designed  for  cattle  feed 
it  is  cut,  during  Septemb^  and  October,  just 
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above  ihpi  ground  and  set  on  end  in  round 
shocks.  There  it  stands  till  needed  in  the 
winter. 

It  is  then  hanled  on  sleds  or  wagons  and 
scattered  on  the  ffround  among  the  cattle. 
Hogs  folio  vt'  the  cattle  and  set  a  good  living 
as  scavengers.  Bat  hogs  are  not  ^ttened  for 
market  in  this  way. 

If  the  crop  is  desie^ned  to  make  pork,  a 
portion  of  the  field  is  fenced  off  for  a  hog  lot, 
where  it  can  be  readily  supplied  with  water, 
and  the  hogs  tamed  into  the  standing  crop. 
The  remainder  of  the  corn  is  jerked  from  the 
stalk,  haaled  in  wagons  and  scattered  among 
the  hogs  as  they  require  it.  This  fattening 
process  commences  in  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember, and  should  be  completed  by  ooid 
weather.  At  any  rate,  not  later  than  the  mid- 
dle of  December. 

Good  thrifty  hogs  fatten  very  fast  on  new 
soft  com,  during  the  usually  fine  weather  of 
our  lonff  western  autumns. 

The  best  hogs  used  for  this  wholesale  man- 
sgpment  are  grade  Berk»hire8,  and  similar 
hardy  breeds.  They  should  be  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  months  old  at  the  end  of  the  process ; 
should  have  fallowed  cattle  the  previous  win- 
ter, and  lived  on  clover  and  the  small  grain 
stubble  field  through  the  summer.  They 
should  consume  the  kitchen  and  other  slops 
and  offal,  with  a  little  com  from  time  to  time 
during  their  early  days. 

Our  best  beef  cattle  are  grade  short-boms, 
and  should  be  sold  in  spring  or  early  summer 
when  full  four  years  old.  They  are  often 
turned  off  sooner,  but  it  is  not  considered  the 
most  profitable.  Some  of  the  graziers  and 
feeders  have  experimented  largely  with  Texas 
cattle  a  few  years  past.  They  did  it  on  the 
principle  that  * 'cattle  is  cattle."  The  experi- 
ment, however,  is  seldom  tried  twice  by  the 
same  man.  It  is  readily  perceived  that  there 
is  a  **vast  difference  in  cattle."  Burnt  fingers 
are  splendid  reminders«in  snch  cases,  and  the 
lesson  is  seldom  forgotten  when  learned 
through  heavy  losses.  These  old  ways  of 
using  up  the  com  crop  are  gradually  giving 
place  to  a  direct  sale  of  the  crop,  for  shipment 
to  the  markets  of  the  country. 

On  this  plan  it  is  huhked  from  the  stalk  in 
the  fall  and  thrown  into  temporary  cribs  and 
covered  from  the  weather.  Here  it  awaits 
the  convenience  of  the  owner  to  be  hauled  to 
the  railroad  station  or  boat  landing.  It  is 
then  shelled  by  steam  or  horse  power,  sacked 
and  shipped;  sometimes  by  the  farmer,  but 
oftener  by  men  who  deal  in  grain  as  a  busi- 
ness.' 

The  harvested  oonfields,  containing  the 
stalks,  husks  and  refuse  or  neglected  com,  is 
depastured  through  the  winter  by  cattle  and 
other  farm  stock. 

Box  50,  Decatur,  111,,  June,  1870. 


—A  horse  is  fond  of  hay,  and  he  chews  it  better 
when  he  has  not  a  M  In  his  moath. 


flZTBACTB  AJn>  BJDFUm. 


SA.LTPBTBB,  AKD  TDBNUTO  IIT  OB.«BK  CROrt. 

I  was  hiffhly  interested  in  yoar  editorial  cob- 
eeming  saltpetre. 

I  experimented  somewhat  on  a  oompomid, 
meant  to  be  a  perfect  flsrtiliser--^.  0.,to  contain  sll 
the  elements  of  plant  fbod,  last  year,— imd  am  still 
doing  so  this  year.  It  contains  saltpetre  or  sal- 
nitre,  (crude  nitrate  of  soda).  Also  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash ;— is  not  the  latter  also  saltpetre  ?  I  sopposs 
it  is  nitrogen  In  one  of  its  fbrms,  reduced  to,  or 
confined  with,  a  salt  or  mineral  snbsfance-^poi- 
ash — as  the  former  Is  nitrogen  combined  with  the 
salt  of  soda.  Bone,  gypsum,  and  salt,  (chloride  of 
sodium)  were  also  contained  in  this  manure.  As 
fiur  as  I  have  experimented,  it  seems  to  be  proriag 
satisfactory.  Instead  of  costing  me  onlv  five  oeati 
a  pound,  however,  saltpetre  cost  me  $9JB0  a  han- 
dred  in  Boston.  Nitrate  of  potash  cost  12)  cents 
a  pound. 

If  there  is  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  had  at  a 
rate  much  lower  than  I  paid,  or  any  place  wheie  it 
could  be  thus  had,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Used  above,  it  would  (would  it  not?)caQtea 
growth  of  vegetation  of  a  rank  nature,  but  lacking 
silica;  and  grain  thus  raised  would  lodge,  Joatss 
a  strip  in  a  fine  acre  of  wheat  on  mv  place,  ma- 
nured from  the  bara  cellar,  lodges,  while  the  rest, 
fertilized  with  this  compound,  ashes,  bonednst, 
&c.,  alternately,  stands  upright.  (Thanks  to  Mr. 
Henry  Poor's  advice  fbr  the  wheat.)  It  would 
also  cause  the  exhaustion  of  the  other  elements  of 
plant  food  from  the  soil.  How  have  yon  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  it?  Must  it  be  dissolved?  If 
so,  how  should  It  be  applied?  In  combination 
with  an  absorbent,  or  in  a  liquid  form  ?  In  tbs 
latter  way,  an  H.  H.  D.  on  a  wagon,  with  a  hols 
near  the  bottom,  and  a  farrowed  board  to  eaoM 
the  liquid  to  spread  out  in  different  directions, 
would  be  a  cheap  mode  of  facilitating  the  business. 
Or  can  it  be  applied  dry,  broadcast,  and  dis- 
solved by  rain  ?  I  have  a  field  of  grass  land  so 
far  from  any  bam  m  to  make  it  inconvenient  to 
cart  manure,  which  I  want  nearer  home,  to  it  I 
shall  top  dress  it  with  something  this  fiill,  and  for 
this  reason,  make  these  inquiries. 

What  would  be  the  difflarence  in  the  efltetof 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  potash  ?  Contrary 
to  the  rule,  I  used  wood  ashes  in  my  compound. 

What  kind  of  a  fertilizer  would  old  bog  hay, 
ploughed  in,  make  ? 

A  neighbor  of  mine  sowed  the  different  psrts  of 
a  field,  last  year,  with  buckwheat,  and  with  oats, 
and  ploughed  them  under  for  a  fertiliser;  he  then 
sowed  to  winter  wheat.  The  wheat  looks  by  fu 
the  best  where  the  oats  were  turned  In.  I  oaTS 
heard  it  stated  that  buckwheat  had  a  poisonons 
nature  to  other  crops  following  it  on  the  same  soil, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  condemned  as  a  green 
fertilizer. 

Several  years  since  a  prominent  nnrseiymaa 
and  farmer  near  Philadelphia,  advanced  the  opin- 
ion that  the  southern  field  pea  was  by  far  the  best 
green  manure  crop  that  could  be  raised,  espe- 
cially on  light  soils ;  that  it  exhausted  the  soil  but 
little,  obtaining  a  large  part  of  its  nourish ment 
from  the  atmosphere.  I  think  the  pea  is  also  fitted 
to  draw  the  inorganic  element  from  the  soil  in  a 
more  crude  state  than  many  other  crops.  A  mar- 
ket gardener  told  me  he  coald  get  as  good  results 
from  ground  bone  as  a  pea  fertilizer.  In  a  erode 
state,  as  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  finer  condi- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid— and  that  tbis  was  the 
case  with  few  crop.  The  coarse  particle^;  thns 
appropriated  would  become  sufficiently  refined  by 
passing  through  the  vegetable  organs  of  the  pea 
vine,  to  fit  them  for  food  for  any  other  plant. 

Bone  is  peculiarly  adapted  to' fertilize  the  pea 
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crop ;  and  if  tbe  cost  of  the  teed  be  not  too  great, 
it  wonld  seem  to  be  a  good  crop  for  the  purpose. 
The  great  objection  to  cloyer  is,  that  without  high 
mannriDg,  it  takes  until  the  second  year  to  get  a 
crop,  while  it  wonld  seem  that  two  crops  of  peas 
mffiht  be  raised  and  turned  in  the  vame  year. 
The  ottjection  to  oats  wonld  be,  I  suppose,  that 
they  draw  too  heayily  from  the  soil,  and  not 
enough  from  the  atmosphere.  The  name  "south- 
em  field  pea,"  seems  to  indicate  a  yariety  grown 
in  the  south  as  a  field  crop— roobably  for  hog  or 
cattle  feed.  Then  there  Is  the  Canada  pea,  sowed 
sometimes  with  oats — the  question  might  arise, 
what  is  the  value  of  this  pea,  with  or  without  the 
oats,  for  a  green  fertilizer  ?  Probably  the  south- 
ern pea,  like  southern  com,  makes  a  larger  growth 
than  the  northern  varieties.  How  about  winter 
rye  for  this  purpose  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  the  editor  in  regard  to  this  question  of 
green  manuring. 

Perhaps  other  crops  than  wheat  would  follow 
buckwheat,  as  well  as  oats.  John. 

FrankUHf  Mdu,,  June,  1870. 

Rbmaiixb.— Nitrate  of  potash  is,  as  yon  suppose, 
saltpetre.  The  experiment  with  it  to  which  you 
refor  was  made  before  the  war,  when  saltpetre  cost 
much  less  than  at  present. 

Used  alone,  it  would  probably  hard  the  ellbct 
upon  crops  which  yon  indicate,—greatly  increasing 
their  site  at  the  expense  of  strength  and  firmness. 
Wheat,  on  clay  loams  that  are  highly  manured, 
sometimes  entirely  fiUls  to  produce  grain,  but  has 
a  heavy  growth  of  stem  and  leaves  which  fSUl  to 
the  ground. 

In  using  saltpetre,  we  get  it  as  fine  as  we  can 
conveniently  by  pounding  and  sow  it  broadcast. 
In  the  experiment  referred  to,  160  pounds  of  salt- 
petre were  used,  and  the  same  number  of  pounds, 
per  acre,  of  plaster. 

In  reply  to  your  question,  "What  wonld  be  the 
difibrence  in  the  efflsct  of  nitri^  of  soda,  and  ni- 
trate of  potash,"  we  wonld  say  that  there  is  much 
Aiore  of  potash  in  the  composition  of  most  vegeta> 
bles,  than  of  soda.  Hence  thay  are  more  hungry 
for  potash  than  for  soda,  and  obtain  what  they 
need  from  nitrate  of  potash.  Nitrate  of  potash 
contains  a  larger  quantity  of  nitrk:  add  than  does 
nitrate  of  soda;  hence  there  is  more  nitrogen  fhr- 
nished  for  vegetable  use  than  there  is  from  nitrate 
of  soda.  In  other  words,  nitrate  of  potash  is  more 
immediately  active,  and  ftimishes  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  what  vegetables  most  need. 

Old  bog  hay,  ploughed  under,  a  little  at  a  time, 
would  probably  enrich  a  soil  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
produce  abundant  crops,  after  the  process  had 
been  continued  for  some  years. 

There  are  several  other  points  touched  upon  by 
our  correspondent,  all  of  them  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. We  hope  others  will  note  and  remark 
upon  them.  With  regard  to  manuring  by  green 
crops,  we  have  often  spoken  encouragingly.  By 
this  process  any  of  our  lands  may  be  made  pro- 
ductive. '  Whether  this  can  heprt^fUabfy  done,  will 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which 
would  require  considerable  space  to  discuss.  But 
that  our  "scrub  oak"  lands  and  pine  plains  may  be 
redeemed,  we  cannot  doubt  when,  to-day,  people 


are  making  some  portions  of  the  desert  of  Sahara 
to  blossom  as  thefrose. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
clover  is  to  be  the  great  renovator  in  preference  to 
any  plant  yet  used,  in  restoring  exhausted  soils  to 
a  state  of  fertility. 

FOOT  SOT  nr  oAnxn. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868, 1  went  to  the  pasture  to 
look  after  and  salt  my  cattle.  Missing  a  fine  steer 
from  my  herd,  which  always  came  at  my  call  I 
searched  about  and  soon  found  him  lying  down 
and  unable  to  rise.— one  foot  being  in  the  condi- 
tion described  by  your  correspondent,  D.  El.  W. 

Having  a  small  can  of  kerosene  oil  with  me,  I 
saturated  the  foot  with  it  thoroughly  and  left  the 
animal  in  the  pasture.  I  retomed  again  the  same 
day  to  note  effoct  of,  and  to  repeat  the  application. 
Three  or  four  applications  cured  the  foot,  and  the 
steer  did  well. 

Several  cattle  belonging  to  my  neighbors  and 
acquaintances  have  since  been  similarly  affected, 
and  I  have  recommended  applications  of  kerosene 
oil.  and  with  unvary  ing  succesR .    John  Du&ant. 

Brookfield,  Mau  .June  29, 1870. 

Rbicabxs.— The  carboline,  or  carbolic  add,  con- 
tained in  the  kerosene  oil,  was  undoubtedly  the 
curative  principle  in  this  case,  as  its  use  is  recom- 
mended In  this  disease.  In  behalf  of  D.  E.  W., 
and  others,  who  may  have  cattle  with  this  disease, 
we  thank  Mr.  Dnrant  for  his  statement. 

BLOOD  WABT  OX  OOLT. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  colt  that  has  a  wart  on  the 
inside  of  the  hind  leg  just  above  the  gambrel  Joint. 
It  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
knd  is  what  we  call  here  a  bloody  wart.  If  you 
can  tell  me  how  to  cure  it  yon  will  much  oblige 

Dudnoett,  Can,,  July  4, 1870.     J.  C.  Labsell. 

Rbkabxb.— As  warts  left  to  themselves  gener- 
allly  disappear  when  their  time  comes,  a  great  va- 
ried of  applications  have  the  credit  of  cures. 
Caustics  are  often  used.  Pare  the  wart  down  to 
the  quick,  then  with  afWither,  small  brush,  or  a  stick 
broomed  or  roughed  at  the  end,  apply  the  caustic, 
being  carefal  not  to  touch  any  part  but  the  wart. 
Yellow  Orpiment  wetted  with  a  little  water,  is  re- 
commended by  Dr.  McClnre;  butter  of  antimony, 
or  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  by  others.  Dr.  McClure 
says  that  the  Tellow  Orpiment  will  cause  consider- 
able inflammation,  but  in  a  few  days  the  wart  will 
drop  off,  leaving  a  healthy  sore,  which  soon  heals. 
If  the  whole  wart  does  not  come  off  on  the  first 
applicaiion,.  a  second  must  be  made.  We  have 
known  a  little  of  the  butter  of  antimony  being  ap- 
plied three  times  a  day  until  the  roots  of  the  wart 
appear  to  be  dead.  After  the  wart  is  extermioated, 
a  lotion  of  one  pint  of  rum,  half  pint  water,  one 
ounce  of  aloes  and  one-fourth  ounce  of  my rih,  pul- 
verized, and  mixed,  is  recommended  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Rural  New  Twker  as  a  wash  to 
be  used  three  times  a  day  on  the  sore. 

Prof.  Law,  the  Veterinary  Lecturer  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  recommends  tying 
a  stout  hard  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  wart  as 
tight  as  yon  can  draw  it.  If  you  succeed  in  cut- 
ting off  all  supply  of  blood  the  wart  will  drop  off 
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in  abont  a  week.  If  not,  applj  a  saoond  cord  in 
the  same  waj  round  the  diminiahedneckof  the 
tumor. 


CULTURB  OF  PLOWEBS. 

I  think  I  do  not  hate  flowers.  I  rather  love  an 
orderly  flower  garden,  or  the  beauties  in  a  hot 
house,  or  good  specimens  npon  the  window  seat. 
I  admire,  in  a  degree,  the  seal  displayed  by  the 
bnsy  hoose-keeper  who  with  all  her  cares,  neyer 
forgets  the  thirsty  soil  in  the  box  where  stands 
her  favorite  plant. 

Bat  my  wife  is  rather  enthnslasttc  in  her  lore 
for  flowers,  and  the  catalogaes  of  flower  seeds  and 
bnlbs  have  by  the  illustrations  and  descriptions 
brought  a  large  variety  to  her  acqaalntance.  Her 
lady  triends  also  have  plants  that  are  propagated 
by  slips;  these  have  been  brought  home  and  put 
into  dirt  in  boxes,  bowls,  pans,  hanging  pots,  &c, 
so  that  the  windows  are  iilled,  the  stands,  tables 
and  writing  desk  loaded. 

Oar  winters  are  so  severe  that  nearly  all  plants 
are  banished  to  the  cellars  during  that  season, 
but  early  spring  causes  them  to  appear  again. 
This  spring  soon  after  they  began  their  growth 
they  were  badly  infested  with  lice.  My  wife 
wished  me  to  smoke  them  out  Now  it  makes 
me  sick  to  smoke.  Shall  I  kill  myself  to  kill  the 
little  bags }    I  think  not. 

Then  new  dirt  must  be  had  to  sow  seed  in.  I 
turned  that  Job  over  to  my  little  boy  who  with  his 
little  wheelbarrow  and  shovel  prospected  in  every 
olrection,~here  for  sand,  there  for  black  loam, 
hither  and  yon  for  manure,  muck,  scrapiogs  of  the 
barnyard,  &c.  But  the  bcbt  seemed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  compost  heap.  This,  however,  soon 
began  to  show  signs  of  animal  life.  Little  white 
worms,  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  that  would  curl 
themselves  up,  then  suddenly  open  and  dart  an 
inch  or  more ;  tawny  ones,  half  an  inch  long  and 
capable  of  growing  longer ;  a  species  of  wire  worm ; 
ants,  little  light  red  fellows,  very  busy  digging 

{>its  and  tunnels,  appeared  in  the  mass.  As  it  was 
ikely  that  the  diet  of  worms  was  vegetables  it  was 
desirable  to  destroy  them ;  so  several  pans  were 
filled  with  dirt  and  put  mto  the  stove  oven  to  bake. 
In  this  way  the  soli  was  prepared  for  the  seeds, 
which  were  sown  and  covered  over  with  sand  to 
prevent  tlte  surface  from  hardenlog,  so  the  deli- 
cate sprouts  conld  burst  from  the  tiny  seeds. 

Tuen  what  anxious  watchings  for  a  show  of 
springing  vegetation  I  Wnat  debatiogs  whether  it 
were  weeds  or  flowers  that  were  appearing  to  view. 
After  several  day's  doubt  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  one  specimen  it  was  triumphantly  de- 
clared to  be  a  plant,  because  there  was  a  bag  on 
it!  As  the  plants  grew  the  number  of  boxes, 
basins,  pans,  bowls  and  cups  increased ;  small  bits 
of  green  were  transplanted  and  gradually  hardy 
kinas  were  exposed  in  the  open  ground.  Still  for 
a  lime  the  cold  nighs  rendered  occasional  pro- 
tection necessary.  One  momiog  after  a  lengthy 
searcn  I  found  my  hat  out  in  the  garden  over  a 
plant.  Probably,  however,  the  beauty  of  sum- 
mer and  fall  will  more  than  repay  the  labor  and 
care  of  the  spring.    Let  us  hope  so ! 

If  com  received  such  care  a  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  would  donbtieea  be  the  result.  j. 

OBOFfl,  COLLEOB,  THBOBT  AKD  FBAOTIOB  IN  THB 
COMMliCTiCUT  VALLBT. 

Nearly  all  the  crops  are  looking  flnely  In  this 
vicijity.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  biXK)m  com, 
grass,  (excepting  old  flelas)  are  promibing  more 
than  an  average  yield.  Other  sections  near,  com- 
plain that  gnus  is  light,  corn  small  and  potatoes 
smaller.  It  is  posbioie  we  are  blessed  and  in  a 
siace  ot  grace,  in  consequence  of  the  Agricultural 


College  being  located  in  our  district  One  _ 
not  peculiar— benefit  we  have  already  received  In 
the  shape  of  a  prediction  or  promise.  One  of  the 
students  of  the  college  says,  '*Wait  a  few  years, 
and  we  will  Ulljon  how  to  raise  fifty  bushels  or 
com  to  the  acre  on  your  plain  lands."  This  fel- 
low must  be  brother  to  the  one  who  telit  us  how  to 
milk  a  cow  properly,  by  directing  to  **take  hold  of 
the  teats,  and  with  an  uplifting  of  the  hand,  and 
a  pressure,  and  a  down  pulling,  imitating  the  suck- 
ing of  a  cair,  you  will  draw  the  milk.**  Now  real 
farmers,  those  who  make  farming  their  business* 
are  jast  tired  of  such  UlUng.  If  we  need  aid,  it  is 
in  tkowina  us  how  large  crops  can  be  raised  at  a 
profit.  We  are  heartily  sick  of  these  advisers, 
these  talking  and  writing  farmers,  whose  wbole 
knowledge  of  the  business  is  derived  from  books. 
These  professors,  these  doctors,  these  merchants, 
these  priests,  whose  experience  consists  in  seeing 
other  men  work,  or,  like  Ex-President  Fillmore, 
who,  when  in  the  field  with  the  workmen,  boond 
one  bundle  of  wheat,  and  ever  after  felt  and  said, 
**I  too  am  a  farmer,"  assame  to  be  competent  to 
criticise  and  advise  in  all  departments  of  farming. 
The  agricultural  papers  are  doing  a  good  work  in 
teaching  the  former  that  his  profession  is  an  art 
and  a  trade;  that  it  must  be  acquired  by  hard 
work ;  that  theory  alone  will  not  make  a  man  a 
farmer;  that  doctors  and  politlclana,  and  pro- 
fessors of  chemistry,  are  not  as  competent  to  ad- 
vise the  farmer,  as  are  experienced  farmers  them- 
selves. They  are  learning  throogh  the  agricultu- 
ral papers  to  have  confidence  in  tbemselvea  and  in 
each  other,  and  not  to  be  dissatibfled  with  their 
profession.  h.  s. 

LevenU,  Mats^  July  4, 1870. 


HAT  OBOP  IK  BABBB,  MASS. 

The  farmers  in  this  region  who  have  well  ma- 
nured their  grass  fields,— and  there  are  many  her« 
who  have  them  under  high  cultivation,— «re  real- 
ising large  crops  of  hay  this  season,  fhlly  equal- 
ing that  of  former  years ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
those  that  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  their 
manure  heaps  fall  behind  the  average  hay  crop 
this  year.  It  is  really  marvelous  that  even  some  of 
our  intelligent  farmers  who  are  shrewd  and  ob- 
serving in  other  respects,  neglect  the  study  of  this 
important  branch  ol^agriuuitore— I  mean  the  sub- 
ject of  manures— and  depend  more  npon  theestaif 
of  their  meadows,  than  the  manner  of  their  culti- 
vation. In  this  rcbpect  this  class  might  well  uke 
pattern  f^om  the  Bnglish  farmer  or  of  our  city 
vegetable  farmer,  whose  seven  acres,  or  less,  yield 
a  comfortable  subsistence  for  a  family.  It  is  easy 
to  fancy  how  awkward  sach  a  farmer  would  feel, 
if  by  some  sudden  transposition  of  the  enchanter's 
wand  he  could  be  plumped  down  bodily  with  all 
his  household  goods,  on  a  western  prairie  farm 
covering  thousands  of  acres,  into  which  the  good 
fairy  had  thrast  in  the  seed,  and  was  now  bearing 
immense  waving  fields  of  wheat 

Calbb  Rvssbt. 
Baarrtt  Ifoss.,  July  4, 1870. 


ox  WOUNDBD  BT  A  MOWING  MACHnTB. 

I  have  an  ox  that  was  cut  with  a  mowing  ma- 
chine about  ten  days  since.  The  wound  is  Sume 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  fetlock,  and  the 
cord  is  apparently  about  half  cut  off;  being  cut 
more  on  one  side  of  the  leg  than  the  other.  A 
mass  looking  like  proud  flesh  about  the  size  of  an 
English  wamut  projects  from  the  wound.  The 
leg  is  some  swollen.  The  ox  walks,  but  is 
very  lame.  At  firU  I  closed  up  the  wound,  and 
put  on  a  tarred  bandage,  which  after  about  three 
days  I  took  oif  and  applied  cold  water,  then  a  lini- 
ment of  myrrh,  camphor  gum  and  alcohol.    In 
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aboat  Ave  dajA  th«  leg  began  to  iwell.  I  then  ap- 
plied afitroDg  Ifqnor,  qoite  hot,  of  wormwood  and 
smartweed.  It  is  Dot  as  sore  nor  swelled  so  much. 
Bat  what  to  do  for  that  cord.  I  don't  know. 

•  JUSTIH  S.  MOHTAOVB. 

Wbodttoek,  rt,  Jvb/  12, 1870. 

RBMAKK8.-^We  doubt  whether  anything  can  be 
done  directly  for  the  cord,  fhrther  than  by  aiding 
nature  in  its  efforts  to  ontgrow  the  wonnd.  We 
Bhoald  adTise  yon  to  get  Dr.  Bo3mton  or  some 
other  physician  to  examine  the  ox.  AdTice  based 
on  each  examination  would  be  fiur  more  reliable 
than  any  that  we  can  give  fh>m  a  mere  description. 
Flies,  dirt,  Ac,  should  be  kept  from  the  wonnd, 
and  iMrhaps  the  wormwood  and  smartweed  wash 
is  about  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  used.  Of  late 
carbolic  soap  is  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Tour  ellbrts  should  be  directed  to  assist  nature  in 
her  eifarts  to  heal  the  wound,  rather  than  to  find 
any  infUlible  "cure.' 


»» 


DBAIMINO. 

Information  is  wanted  in  relation  to  underdrain- 
Ing  land  that  has  a  tight,  pan  subsoil,  which  holds 
water  late  in  the  spring;  is  smart,  powerfhl  land, 
will  produce  largo  crops  of  grass,  com,  or  grain, 
when  the  season  is  not  too  wet.  Now,  what  i  want 
to  know,  is,  will  it  pav  or  be  profitable  to  make 
drains  across  this  field  or  up  and  down,  (as  the 
land  cants  sufllcient  for  the  water  to  run  either 
way,)  and  lay  btone  drains  and  fill  in  with  small 
stone,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  plenty  on  and 
in  the  ground  ? 

I  have  had  no  practical  experience  in  draining 
land ;  all  I  know  is  what  I  have  read  in  agricnliu- 
ral  papers.  1  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  that  tile 
are  oest  for  drains,  fbr  there  are  none  made  in  this 
place  or  near  here,  and  to  bring  them  on  the  rail- 
road would  be  too  expensive. 

I  might  answer  some  of  the  numerous  questions 
that  have  been  asked  in  the  Fabmeb  the  past  year, 
but  I  will  wait  and  see  what  you  say  in  relation 
to  my  drains.  John  L.  Joxbs. 

BipUy,  Maine,  1870. 

BBMABX8.*On  such  l|md  as  yon  describe,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  it  would  be  profita- 
ble to  drain  by  the  use  of  stones.  To  make  a 
sure  thing  of  it,  we  would  advise  that  the  winrk  be 
done  in  a  thorough  manner.  Judge  French,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  **Farm  Droinagey*  says :— **In 
day  or  hard  pan,  such  a  drain  [stones]  may  be 
made  durable,  with  proper  care,  but  it  must  be 
laid  deep  enoagh  to  be  beyond  the  eflbct  of  the 
treading  of  cattle  and  of  loaded  teams  and  the 
common  action  of  frost."  A  drain  between  three 
and  four  feet  deep  will  be  more  sure  to  carry  the 
water  freely  and  will  be  much  more  permanent 
than  one  laid  a  foot  or  more  less. 

It  will  be  well,  too,  to  consider  which  will  be 
best,  to  form  a  duct  of  six,  eight  or  more  inches  of 
stones  of  considerable  site,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  cover  with  flat  stones,  either  in  a  triangular 
duct  or  the  square  culvert,  then  put  on  shavings 
or  hay,  and  fill  to  the  surface  with  earth ;  or  fill 
over  the  dact  wi^  small  stones  a  portion  of  the 
way  to  the  sarfiMie,  and  finish  with  earth. 

Our  own  opinion,  based  upon  some  experience, 
18,  that  the  small  stones  would  be  ii^furions  rather 


than  beneficial.  They  would  allow  a  pretty  finee 
passage  fbr  the  water  to  carry  down  with  it  sand 
and  fine  soil,  which  would  gradually  fill  the  duct 
and  afford  fine  nestling  places  for  moles.  The 
moles  are  busy  people,  fk«quently  passing  up  and 
down  ftom  the  stones  to  the  surface,  and  thereby 
leaving  numerous  holes  where  the  water  can  run 
down  in  volume  during  showers,  and  take  the 
earth  along  with  it. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  duct  is  covered  with  turf, 
shavings  or  straw,  and  then  the  ditch  filled  with 
earth,  the  water  oould  not  rush  down  through  it, 
or  fall  in  drops,  but  when  the  soil  is  filled  with  all 
it  oould  hold,  would  gently  and  gradaally  pass 
dovm  through  the  pores  of  the  soil  by  its  own 
weight,  into  the  duct,  without  disturbing  the  earth 
above  it. 

With  regard  to  the  mitm  in  which  the  drains 
should  run,  we  think  they  should  be  up  and  down ; 
that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  general  slope. 

Drains  put  in  the  hard  pan,  between  three  and 
four  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  apart,  will  prob- 
ably remain  good  fbr  fifty  years— perhaps  a  hun- 
dred—and, with  Judicious  treatment  in  cultivating, 
the  field  will  produce  double  the  value  in  crops 
than  if  it  remained  undrained. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  expense  of  drain- 
ing is  repaid  by  the  increased  value  of  that  portion 
of  the  soil  which  is  trenched.  When  a  field  is 
treated  alike  in  all  its  parts,  with  manure  and  pul- 
verisation, the  lines  of  the  drains  will  show  double 
the  crops  that  are  produced  on  other  portions  of 
the  field.  This  is  the  result  of  a  fine  root  bed, 
giving  the  roots  ample  room  for  extending  them- 
selves and  finding  the  food  they  need.  Thus  you 
have  our  say  in  relation  to  your  drains.  Prob- 
ably we  oould  have  written  more  intelligently  were 
we  better  acquainted  with  your  land  and  its  sur- 
roundings. In  closing,  we  must  put  in  our  claim 
for  the  (hlfilment  of  your  implid  promise  about 
answering  questions  that  are  asked  in  the  Fab- 
MBB.  We  have  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  do  so. 
Why  should  you  not  do  it  then  ?  The  idea  that 
ministers,  lawyers,  &c,  should  do  the  talking  and 
writing  for  fiirmen  is  all  wrong,  as  is  also  that 
other  notion  that  by  writing  anything  to  be  printed, 
a  common  farmer  is  liable  to  be  laughed  at  for 
tiying  to  be  smarter,  wiser  or  more  learned  than 
his  neighbors.  Why  'thonldn't  farmers  talk  and 
write  about  fiEuming  ? 

IBISK  BABMBSa.— TANXBB  BXODVS. 

An  Irish  correspondent  stated  some  weeks  since 
in  the  Fabmbb  that  his  countrymen  are  supersed- 
ing Yankees  on  our  New  England  farms.  This 
fact  is  very  noticeable  in  this  region,  which  has  a 
good  reputation  for  graaing  and  mowing  lands. 
The  Irishman  "works  out"  as  a  laborer  for  some 
years,  until  he  has  acquired  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  invests  as  part  pay- 
ment for  a  small,  snug  farm  and  stock,  and  before 
long  it  is  paid  for.  The  exceptions  are  rare  la 
Which  this  class  do  not  make  thtitty,  providenr, 
'.  and  honnt  men,— good  citizens  who  are  reaij>  a 
'great  accession  to  the  community.   They  rtar 
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large  families— the  great  preralling  sin  of  the 
*  murder  of  the  Innocents"  is  to  a  great  degree  un- 
known among  them,  and  they  are  well  instmcted 
in  the  great  prmciples  of  freedom.  As  yonr  cor- 
respondent, above  alluded  to,  did  not  assign  the 
causes  why  many  of  our  young  men  leave  the 
farm,  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to 
briefly  state  them  as  they  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  Many  are  dissatisfied  with  the  quiet  hum- 
drum life  of  the  farm,  a  fteeliog  too  often  engen- 
dered, we  apprehend,  from  the  cheap,  sensational 
works  of  fiction  too  much  afloat.  Others  are  tired 
and  sick  of  the  many  hours  of  farm  labor  required ; 
of  the  utter  lack  of  improvement  everywhere  visi- 
ble,»-the  scraggy  walls  and  tences,  &c.;  while 
others,  stimulaicd  by  a  purer  and  higher  ambi- 
tion, carve  oat  a  new  destiny  on  the  Western  prai- 
rie, carrying  New  England  thriit  and  enterprise 
with  thom,  giving  character  and  tone  to  the  new 
country.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  avenues  of  railway  travel  will  open 
communication  to  that  extent  between  the  East 
and  West,  which  shall  make  mechanical  pursuits 
paramount  here,  snd  agricultural  products  the 
principal  business  there,  Just  as  we  see  in  cities 
particular  branches  of  business  cluster  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Caleb  Bussbt. 

Barret  Mats,,  J%dy  4, 1870. 


WHBAT  OB  BTB  FOB  OBBBN  FODDEB. 

I  have  reserved  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  I 
intended  to  raise  a  crop  of  winter  rye,  to  cut 
green,  for  milch  cow  feed  in  spring.  Now  I  would 
like  to  inquire  what  kind  of  a  substitute  winter 
wheat  would  be  ? 

The  soil  is  so  \  ich  that  it  would  produce  heavy 
straw,  but  the  grain  would  be  light,  and  the  straw 
lodge,  if  not  early  cut. 

I  believe  it  is  ubually  the  case  that  the  richer 
the  grain,  the  richer  the  stalk,  fh>m  whose  Juices 
the  former  obtains  much  of  its  material. 

Thus,  sweet  corn  fodder  is  sweeter,  better,  and 
more  nutritious  than  any  other. 

If  there  be  no  pariicular  objection,  I  shall 
sow  the  piece  with  some  of  botn  rye  and  wheat, 
patting  in  very  early.  I  have  a  piece  of  my  own 
DOW,  looking  finely,  with  plump  heads  of  ripening 
grain.  Johm. 

FrankUn,  Mau.,  July  1, 1870. 

Rbhabks.— We  have  never  fed  wheat  straw  in  a 
green  state  to  cattle,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak 
f^om  actual  experience.  No  reason  occurs  to  us 
why  winter  wheat  would  not  be  a  good  substitute 
for  rye.  The  sowing  of  both  wheat  and  rye  will 
be  an  experiment  worth  trying.  Let  us  know 
the  result. 


TOrNO  TUBKBTS  DTIKG. 

I  wish  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  death  of  young 
turkeys.  They  live  and  are  smart  until  about  six 
weeks  old,  when  they  droop  and  die.  At  first  I 
thought  H  might  be  lice,  but  conclude  it  is  not.  I 
have  given  them  everything  I  could  think  of,  but 
to  no  purpose.  If  you  or  any  of  the  poultry  men 
can  tell  the  cause  and  remedy  you  will  confer  a 
tavor  on  a  reader.  J.  o. 

Soulh  Be}  wick,  Me,,  July  11, 1870. 

Rbmabkb.— Will  our  correspondent,  *'A  Far- 
mer's Wife,"  of  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  reply  to  the  fore- 
going inqairy,  as  many  other  turkey  raisers  are 
every  year  troubled  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  by  *'J.  O.*'  The  cause,  we  have  little 
doubt,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  turkey.  Mr.  Bement, 
in  his  work  on  Poultry,  says,  at  two  periods  of 


their  lives  tnrk^s  are  rery  apt  to  die ;  first,  aboat 
the  third  day  after  they  are  hatchcil ;  and,  seoond, 
when  they  throw  out  what  Is  called  the  **ied 
head,"  which  they  do  at  about  six  weeks  ojd. 
The  latter  is  a  very  crititiil  period  in  the  life  of  « 
turkey— much  more  so  than  the  period  of  moult- 
ing. A  shower,  even  in  warm  weather,  or  damp 
ground,  will  often  carry  off  half  a  large  brood. 
The  food  should  be  Increased  at  this  time,  aad 
rendered  more  nutritions  by  adding  boiled  eggs, 
wheaten  flour,  bruised  hemp  seed,  or  a  few  bruised 
beans. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Sumner,  of  Brandon,  Vermont,  in 
an  article  In  the  Fabmbb  of  Jnne,  1867,  aiiys  that 
young  tarkies  should  not  be  allowed  to  ramble 
until  the  dew  Is  off,  be  returned  to  the  ooop  nights^ 
and  not  allowed  out  on  raiay  days. 


stbawbbbbt  oultitbb. 

It  is  my  intention  to  start  in  the  strawberry 
business,  and  would  inquire  through  your  valua- 
ble paper,  which  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  the 
plants, — whether  in  the  fall  or  spring;  and  also, 
which  kind  of  berry  does  the  best  on  sandy  soil 
in  Southern  Massachusetts  ?  If  transplanted  this 
fall  should  I  be  able  to  get  any  fruit  next  season 
from  the  plants  so  set  ?  Is  it  oest  to  mulch  straw- 
berries in  the  spring  to  keep  the  sand  from  the 
berries  during  rain  storms  ?  t.  h.  m. 

New  Bedford,  Maea.,  July,  1870. 

Remabkb. — ^The  spring  is  usually  sni^posed  to 
be  the  best  time  to  set  strawberry  plants,  thougii 
we  have  been  sucoessftil  in  setting  the  plants  earlj 
in  August.  If  dry  weather  follows,  they  must  be 
plentifully  watered,  especially  if  on  sandy  land. 
In  field  culture,  there  would  be  less  risk  in  spring 
setting  than  in  August. 

It  is  not  usual  to  take  much  firuit  (h>m  the  planti 
the  first  year,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  more  profit- 
able to  let  the  plants  get  thoroughly  rooted  before 
they  produce  fruit. 

The  Wilson's  Albany  is  said  by  one  of  our  largest 
cultivators  to  be  "the  best  for  market  aad  the 
poorest  for  the  table!"  When  thoroughly  ripe, 
however,  it  is  spirited  and  excellent,  alihoagfa  still 
too  acid  for  some  tastes. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  the  plants,  as  it  not 
only  keeps  the  fruit  ftom  the  ground,  bat  keeps 
the  soil  moist. 

The  strawberry  plant  will  bear  high  manuring, 
and  be  all  the  better  for  it 


BUTTER  SCAXINO  AMD  PTO  OBOWIMO. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  through  the  Fabmbb,  of 
some  good  butter  maker,  if  it  is  best  to  wash  bat- 
ter, when  it  comes  very  hard  and  can  be  worked 
without  the  use  of  water,  so  as  to  get  all  the  bat- 
termilk  out  before  putting  the  salt  in,  and  if  best 
to  finish  it  that  day,  or  let  it  stand  till  the  next; 
also,  whether  small  pigs  will  do  best  on  thick  or 
thin  food.  a  M.  T. 

JUland  Fallt,  Me.,  June,  1870. 


—It  pays  well  to  clip  over  pasture  land  with  e 
scythe  at  coarse  places  left  by  the  cattle,  and  cart 
and  stack  near  stables  for  bedding. 
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Among  the  Sea  Ducks  that  Tint 
tbe  bays  and  ioleU  of  the  New  Eog- 
lutd  cOMt  dnring  the  &1I  and  win- 
ter months,  the  Eider  is  distlngtudied 
for  the  remarkable  softnees  of  ita 
domi  and  the  beantjof  itsplumagtt. 
Thej  breed  b  Labradorud are  sel' 
dom  seen  south  of  Ne  w  York.    Mr. 
Ssunaela,  in  his  book  on  the  Birda 
of  New  EogUnd,  says  the  prevul-  , 
ing  color  is  vhile,  the  under  snrfaoe  J 
and  aides  of  body,  hinder  part  of  i 
back,  mmp  and  tail  blaii;  wings  ' 
wlute  on  both  auifacea,  except  the 
qoills,  which  are  bUck.    The  nest 
ia  placed  on  the  groaod,  tudei  a 
bush  or  tab  of  grass,  and  ia  lined  by  a  thick 
layer  of  down  which  the  female  pla(^  from 
ber  breast.     Tbe  down  of  a  nest,  though 
btdky  eoongb  to  GU  a  bat,  rarely  weighs  more 
than  an  ounce.    They  fly  rapidly  and  gener- 
ally near  the  water,  and  are  expert  diTera  and 
remain  a  long  time  under  water.    They  are 
shy   and   difficult  to  kill.     Tbe  flesh  ot  the 
joncg  and  females  is  said  to  be  well  flavored, 
bat  that  of  the  malea  is  tongh  and  fishy. 


on  the  care  of  stock,  he  ai^s:— It  requires  one. 
Amrth  more  food  to  winter  a  cow  if  she  come  to 
the  bam  In  a  poor  condition.  At  no  other  season 
of  the  year  Is  lo  mnch  cars  needed  as  fa  late  an- 

I  and  so  little  care  esercUed.  Frosts  atStn 
the  grass  to  anch  a  dcfree  that  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  keep  cows  In  tbe  pastura  withoat  addi- 
tional food  ^ter  the  flrst  hard  frosts.  Bams  should 
be  warm  and  Well  Teotilated,  and  by  lo  constract- 
Ing  them  as  to  secure  these  two  conditions  a  large 

nt  of  fbod  will  be  et 


Triai.  op  am  Ausbicak  Steam  FLonoH 
zs  BosTOK. — Moat  of  the  readers  of  the 
Faxmxr  will  remember  the  illustratioa  of  the 
Standish  Steam  Plough  that  we  published 
last  year,  (Monthly,  page  428.)  This  plough 
or  rather  cnliiTator,  was  invented  in  Cah- 
forma,  where  two  of  tbem  are  now  in  nse. 
Tbe  machine  that  waa  recently  tested  in  Sonth 
Boston  was  made  in  tlus  dty  m>der  tbe  snper- 
inlendence  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  P.  H.  Stand- 
ish. The  Advertuer  says  that  the  results  of 
the  trial  here  were  quite  satisfactory.  The 
machine  was  easily  directed  by  two  guiding 
wheels  in  front,  and  moved  over  the  ground 
making  the  dirt  Ay,  and  completely  breaking 
op  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches. 
The  principle  seems  to  be  a  correct  one,  and 
though  this  trial  abowed  some  slight  defects, 
they  can  be  easily  remedied  and  another  trial 
will  be  had  at  an  early  day.  The  power  of 
the  engine  waa  thirty  horse. 

Faix  Cutn  ov  Stock.  —  The   JTotiu   Farmtr 
gives  an  abatract  of  Hr.  WUIard's  Lecteres 
OroDO,  on  dairy  farming.    In  doling  his  remarks 


WUlTflWABH  THAT    WIZiIi  HOT  BUB 

It  ia  not  only  a  common,  bat  a  very  wholesome 
practice,  to  ose  whitewash.  It  preserres  wood 
work,  renders  it  dlsBgreeable  as  the  baOltotlon  of 
Insects,  and  promotes  health.  Thousands  of 
dwellings  are  made  cheerfhl  by  Its  presence  on 
the  ceilings  of  their  rooms,  and  even  the  walls  aie 
often  indebted  to  It,  where  paper  and  paint  can- 
not be  afibrded.    It  ie  cheap  and  easily  applied. 

The  Duttldes  of  bams  are  sometimes  white- 
washed, and  leentos  and  horse  stalls  ere  quite  fte- 
qaently  covered  with  It,  and  are  kept  clean  and 
wholesome  by  its  nse. 

One  objection  to  It,  as  commonlr  used,  Is  that 
It  rubs  off  easily  when  touchEd,  and  spoils  the 
Bnnday  coat  or  best  bat  It  Is  anaoylng  to  go  In- 
to church,  or  through  the  street,  with  brood  lines 
of  white  drawn  on  one's  back,  to  say  nothing  of 
spolUng  the  cloth.  To  prevent  all  this.  If  the  wash 
is  to  be  nsed  Indoors,  mix  half  a  pailful  of  lime 
and  water,  take  half  a  plat  of  flour  and  make  a 
starch  of  It,  and  pour  It  Into  the  whitewash  while 
hot.  Stir  It  well  and  make  H  ready  by  thinning 
it  fbr  nse.  A  little  glue  will  answer  tbs  samepur- 
poae.  If  fbr  on^door  work,  add  a  little  salt  and 
bailed  rice,  made  thin.  Scarcely  a  particle  of  the 
lime  can  be  rubbed  off  when  prepared  In  this 
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PEBTB  OF  THO  VABH. 

xoiOK  ia  their  u&nie 

•nd  Tor&ciotu  ue  tbeir 

hftbiU.     Thej     come 

unbidden,  in  endlew 

Vkrieti«i  and   forma. 

They    rttack   oveiy- 

thing,     uimal    and 

veKetftbl«;    the  ben* 

and  the  currants 

bogi   and  the  roHi, 

the    honeB    and   the 

grain,  the  cattle  and 

the  graM,   the  iherp 

and    Uie    beam,   the 

I  dogs  and  the  potatoes, 

'  and,   thaoks  to  their 

greedj  appeUte,  tbej 

defoor  each  other  when  the^  find  nothing  eUe 

to  do. 

Now  that  the  aniraat  worm  i»  taking  a  nap, 
or  paning  through  some  of  the  forma  which 
inaecta  ao  readily  asnune  in  order  to  conticue 
their  mischief,  we  have  another,  which  for 
bulk,  deatmctive  habita  and  ogliDwt  of  ap- 
pearance, aarpaaaea  all  that  ha*a  oome  yet. 
He  may  be  found  on  the  outer  twiga  of  the 
elm,  willow  and  perhapa  other  treea.  Herd- 
ing in  group*,  like  the  deadly  airooco  or  tj- 
phoon,  be  deatroja  every  thing  be  paaaea  over. 
In  outline  he  is  black  and  aa  ugly  aa  ain,  and 
reaemblea  a  large  oak  log  atuck  full  of  iteel 
points  a  foot  in  length,  though  not,  perhapa, 
quite  ai  big  u  a  large  oak  log  I  But  it  ia 
eaiy  enough  to  imagine  him  ao. 

Harrii  calls  the  butterfly  ftom  which  the 
ngly  looking  fellow  proceeda,  the  Ani'topa 
bntl«Tfly,  and  raya  their  oaterpillara  live 
together  in  great  numbers  on  the  poplar, 
willow,  and  elm,  on  which  the  firat  brooda 
may  be  fonnd  early  in  June.  They  are  black, 
minutely  dotted  with  white,  with  a  row  of 
eight  dark  brick-red  apota  on  the  top  of  the 
back.  The  head  ia  black  and  rough  with  pro- 
jecting points ;  the  spines,  of  which  there  are 
six  or  aeven  on  each  segment,  except  the  first, 
are  black,  atiff,  and  branched,  and  the  inters 
mediate  lega  are  reddish.  When  fully  grown 
they  meaaure  an  inch  and  Ihree-quartera  in 
length,  and  appear  very  formidable  with  their 
thorny  armatore,  which  is  doubtless  intended 
to  defend  them  from  their  enemies.  It  waa 
fotmerly  aoppoeed  that  tbey  were  venomoua. 


and  capable  of  inflicUng  dangerona  woondi; 
and  within  my  remembnnce  many  penooi 
were  so  mnch  alarmed  on  this  account  aa  to 
cut  down  all  the  poplar  treea  around  Ukit 
dwellings.  Thia  alarm  was  unfounded;  for, 
although  there  are  aome  caterpillars  that  have 
the  power  of  inflicting  venomoas  wounda  with 
their  spinea  and  hairs,  this  is  not  the  case 
with  those  of  the  Antiopa  butterfly.  The 
only  injary  which  can  be  l^d  to  their  duigt, 
is  that  of  deipoiling  of  their  foliage  aome  of 
our  most  ornamental  trees,  and  thia  ia  enoogh 
to  induce  us  to  take  all  proper  measores  for 
exterminating  the  insects,  short  of  deaMji:^ 
trees  that  they  infest.  He  has  somettmea 
them  in  auch  profusion  on  the  willow  igd 
elm,  that  the  limbs  bent  under  their  weight; 
and  the  long  leafless  brandies,  which  they  Ud 
stripped  and  deserted,  gave  sufficient  proof  of 
roracily  of  these  caterpillars.  The  chrj- 
salis  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  litge 
tawny  ^ta  around  the  pointed  tubercles  on 
the  back.  The  bntterfliea  come  forth  in  elevea 
M  twelve  days  after  the  insects  have  entered 
upon  the  cbryealis  state,  and  this  occun  in  the 
beginning  of  July.  A  second  brood  of  catei- 
piliara  ia  produced  in  August,  and  they  pia 
through  all  their  changes  before  winter." 

The  only  means  which  we  have  found  of 
destroying  thia  caterpillar  is  by  climbing 
the  tree  and  eutting  off  the  twiga  upon  which 
they  are  collected,  and  then  cnuhing  them 
imder  foot.  But  then  there  is  altogether  loo 
many  of  them  to  render  thia  operatitm  U 
an  agreeable  one.  Will  some  one  try  cit- 
boline,  ora  shock  of  lightning  that  can  be  sent 
broadcast  among  them,  and  tell  ua  how  to 
apply  it. 

We  certainly  have  a  busy  time  of  it  in  these 
parts,  in  checking  the  inroads  of  our  visiton 
from  going  too  far.  We  have  here  the  pane- 
ley  caterpillars,  the  pea-weavil,  the  plant-lice, 
pear,  peach,  q>ple,  and  locust  boren,  the 
June  moth  that  riddles  the  apples,  the  cnivn- 
lio  who  destroys  the  plums,  skippers,  jumpers 
and  joint-worms,  gad-flies,  dor-bugs,  and 
drop-worms,  aaw-fliea  and  fire  beetles,  Eqotsb- 
buga,  bee-moths,  frog-hoppers,  pear  slag>, 
goats  and  muiqnitoes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
millions  of  bark-lice  which  attack  the  fniit 
trees,  and  aa  many  more  which  prey  upon  lbs 

omestio  animals  I 

No  wonder  that  we  are  an  iudustrioos  people, 
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It  is  aomething  like  the  old  Roman  mode  of 
pmriahing  a  criaunal,  who  was  placed  in  a  cis* 
tern  into  which  water  was  continually  flowing. 
He  ooald  pump  it  ont,  keep  his  head  above 
water  and  live.  So  can  we,  bj  the  aid  of  sd' 
enoe»  carbolie  soap  and  white  hellebore,  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  t 

What  will  come  neztP  Who  can  tellP 
Do  infonn  ns  at  once,  and  tell  ns  how  many 
heads  and  legs  and  harpoons  the  ciitter  car- 
ries, and  whether  he  can  be  captured  or  de- 
molished bj  anything  less  than  a  mortar  or  a 
swamp  angel.^^ 


«•< 


AQBIOUIiTUBAIi  1TJIM8. 

—One  hundred  thoasand  poands  of  cheese  are 
sometimes  shipped  from  the  little  depot  at  Wel- 
lington, Lorain  Conaty,  Ohio,  in  one  day. 

—The  Prairie  Ftarmmr  caotlOBS  people  against 
using  carrants  and  gooseberries  fSrom  bashes  to 
which  poisonous  sabstaaoes  were  applied  for  the 
destmction  of  insects. 

— It  has  been  stated  by  some  one  curious  in  sta- 
tistics, that  the  whole  amount  of  grain  raised  in 
"New  England  each  year  would  not  supply  its  in- 
habitants six  weeks.  Would  its  production  of 
meat  fturnish  a  larger  proportioDal  supply  ? 

— ^To  destroy  burdocks  and  other  troublesome 
plants,  the  Rurai  New  Yorker  says,  cut  close  to 
the  ground  with  a  sharp  hoe,  and  apply  a  few  drops 
of  kerosene.  The  plant  so  treated  will  never  ''put 
in  iqppearance"  again. 

—In  laying  stone  wall  on  sandy  land,  you  can 
begin  to  lay  the  stones  at  the  snrfiioe,  says  the 
Mw%e  Farmer  ;  but  if  it  is  clayey,  you  will  have 
to  dig  and  fill  in  cobble  stones  to  lay  your  largest 
stones  upon,  if  you  wish  to  hare  them  stsnd^  so 
as  to  give  your  grandson  no  trouble. 

—The  Pouitry  BuOetin  says  that  carbolie  acid 
has  proved  very  effective  in  preventing  and  de- 
stroying vermin  and  in  purifying  the  air  about 
poultry  houses,  and  asks  may  not  the  excessive 
use  of  carbolic  acid  in  close  proximity  to  eggs  de- 
stroy their  fertility  ? 

—After  ten  years'  experience  with  liay  caps,  a 
correspondent  of  the  JfoifM  Farmer  says  no  one 
is  well  equipped  for  haying  without  them.  Hay 
but  partially  dried,  put  up  and  capped  may  stand 
through  a  long  storm  and  receive  but  slight  dam- 
age. But  he  regards  the  horse  pitch  fork  as  some- 
thing to  be  let  ''severely  alone." 

—In  reply  to  the  questions  how  much  com  wiU 
be  sufllclent  for  fiutening  steers,  averaging  900 
pounds  at  the  start,  from  November  1  to  April  1, 
and  how  much  ought  they  to  gain  daring  (hose 
five  months,  a  correspondent  of  the  Weatem  Rurai 
replies,  cattle  of  the  above  weight  will  consume 
from  fifty  so  sixty  bushels  of  com,  and  if  properly 


ftd  and  sheltered  should  take  on  from  20O  to  200 
pounds  apiece. 

—It  is  very  common  for  a  certain  class  of  agri- 
cultural writers  to  charge  fiumers  with  being  be- 
hind the  times,  and  loth  to  adopt  modem  improve- 
ments, &C.  But  Forney's  Weekly  Preee  says  un- 
willingness to  adopt  new  implements  cannot  be 
charged  to  flurmers  generally.  It  thinks  no  class 
has  been  more  ready  to  adopt  every  useAil  imple- 
ment, and  cites  the  change  from  the  implements 
used  twenty  years  ago,  in  proof  of  this  statement. 

-^he  editor  of  the  OermatUawm  Telegraph  does 
not  believe  that  the  English  sparrows  lately  im- 
ported to  this  country  destroy  the  worms  that  in- 
ftet  the  shade  trees  of  our  dttes.  He  says,  of  the 
five  hundred  sparrows  set  at  liberty  in  the  publie 
squares  of  Philadelphia,  we  do  not  know  how 
many  remain,  or  what  has  become  of  them.  Their 
numbers  were  at  least  not  increased  last  year,  nor 
were  the  worms  diminished  through  their  efforts. 
No  one  has  yet  been  willing  to  solemnly  affirm 
that  he  actually  saw  one  of  these  birds  eat  one  of 
these  worms. 


NoxTHAJcrTON,  Mass.— The  Hsmpshire,  Frank- 
lin and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society  has  issued 
its  programme  for  its  fifty-second  annual  cattle 
show  and  exhibition,  at  Northampton,  October  6 
and  7.  This  society  proposes  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  12  cents  per  mile  for  travel  on  premium  cattle 
driven  ten  miles  or  more ;  and  six  cents  per  mile 
on  those  driven  more  than  five  and  less  than  ten 
miles— the  same  competitor  to  receive  only  one 
travel.  Travel  may  also  be  allowed  to  unsnccess- 
fhl  competitors,  in  case  they  appear  deserving. 
The  conditions  of  entry  are  calculated  to  draw  out 
valuable  information  fh>m  successful  competitors. 
Slnathan  Graves,  Williamsburg,  President ;  A.  P. 
Peck,  Northampton,  Secretary,  and  Delegate  to 
State  Board;  H.  K.  Starkweather,  Treasurer; 
J.  H.  Stebbins,  Deerfleld,  A.  T.  Judd,  So.  Hadley 
FaUs,  A.  Wright,  Northampton,  J.  Parsons,  South- 
ampton, Bxecutlve  Committee. 


For  ike  New  Snalaad  Farmer, 
0H1QB89  VAOTOBIBS. 

I  note  Mr.  H.  M.  Fales'  inquiry  about 
Cheese  Factories,  in  your  last,  and  your 
editorial  comments  on  the  same.  Mr.  L.  N. 
Brown  of  New  Liondon,  Oneida  County* 
N.  Y.,  will  cheerfully  answer  the  specific  in* 
quiry  of  Mr.  Fales,  and  I  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment think  of  another  whose  experience  so 
well  quidifies  him  for  that  duty.  He  has  been 
an  extensive  manufacturer,  is  a  dealer  in  sup- 
plies, and  has  superintended  the  erection  of  a 
large  number  or  fisctories*  nearly  one  hun- 
dred,— the  past  season. 

A  large  fund  of  valuable  information  may 
be  found  in  the  ^'Transactions  of  the  Ver- 
mont Dairymen^s  Association^'  recently  is- 
sued.   It  is  funisbedfree  to  members;  and 
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persons  paying  their  membership  for  next 
year  previoas  to  the  annual  meetmg  in  Octo- 
ber, can  have  this  yearns  volume  free.  Terms 
of  membership  92,  per  annum.  Life  mem- 
hership  $5.  Secretary's  address,  Greorgia, 
Vt. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  your  comments. 
The  time  was  when  it  was  believed  that  a 
large  number  of  cows  was  necessary  to  make 
the  factory  system  profitable,  and  milk  was 
hauled  several  miles  to  some  of  the  earlier  es- 
tablishments, but  it  was  soon  found  that  there 
are  more  elements  of  expense  than  was  at  first 
recognized,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  get- 
ting the  milk  to  the  factories.  As  a  result, 
smaller  establishments  are  becoming  more 
popular,  and  in  the  old  districts,  factories  for 
•200  cows  are  becoming  more  common  than 
for  more ;  indeed,  several  of  the  large  estab- 
lishments have  adopted  the  system  <»  making 
up  their  cheese  in  branch  factories  and  haul- 
ing them  together  to  the  main  house  for  curing 
and  sale.  Expert  cheese  makers  are  mu<£ 
more  numerous  than  formerly  and  persons 
may  be  employed  to  run  a  small  factoiy  at 
more  reasonable  rates,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  is  not  better  economy  to  run  a  fac- 
tory for  100  cows  than  to  haul  the  milk  more 
than  amile  and  a  half. 

But  there  is  still  another  view  to  be  taken 
of  this  subject.  The  universal  trait  of  the 
American  character,  that  of  all  adopting  the 
same  specialty  at  a  time,  which  has  so  often 
brought  our  farming  population  to  grief,  is  to 
be  guarded  against.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cheese, 
and  we  hope  to  see  it  go  on,  l^eving  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  desirable  articles  of  food  for 
most  persons ;  yet  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  butter  more  than  keeps  pace  with  it, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  beiore  cheese  will 
come  to  be  considered  the  absolute  necessity 
that  butter  is.  Cheese  will  sustain  and  build 
up  the  animal  system  and  butter  will  not ;  but 
butter  has  so  large  a  place  in  our  system  of 
cooking  and  eating  that  very  few  persons  stop 
to  ask  about  ^e  fUMolnte  economy  of  using  it 
as  compared  with  cheese  or  anyUung  else.  It 
does  not  follow  because  a  party  has  invested 
his  money  in  a  cheese  factory  that  he  is 
obliged  to  make  cheese  when  he  can  make 
butter  more  profitably ;  but  a  cheese  factory 
that  has  cost  some  94000,  standing  idle  is  a 
sort  of  an  eye-sore  in  a  neighborhood,  and  we 
happen  to  know  of  some  such  even  now ;  and, 
although  we  make  no  pretensions  to  prophetic 
visions,  we  venture  toe  prophecy  tnat  there 
^rill  be  more  such,  unless  they  are  so  recon- 
structed as  to  fit  them  for  makmgbutter. 

Were  we  situated  just  as  Mr.  Fales  and  his 
neighbors  are,  we  would,  without  delay,  erect 
a  wUer  /adary,  and  make  such  an  article  as 
would  enable  us  to  command  the  very  top  fig- 
ures in  Boston  Market.  With  such  market 
fedlities  as  they  can  conmiand  and  a  well  es- 
tablished repntationy  which  they  can  soon  ac- 


quire, for  making  the  veiy  best  article,  they 
may  depend  upon  much  better  returns  than 
from  cheese. 

If  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  work  up  the 
skimmed  milk  instead  of  feeding  it  to  pijus, 
they  may  rely  on  finding  a  ready  sale  for 
'*skimm9d  cheese"  at  remunerative  rates,  al- 
though of  course  at  not  quite  the  full  prioe  of 
whole-milk  cheese.  More  informatiou  on  the 
subject  of  butter  factories  may  be  found  in 
the  Vermont  Transactions,  heretofore  alluded 
to,  than  in  any  other  publication  extant. 

0«  S.  Bubs. 

Georgia,  T7.\  Jtdy  12, 1870. 


Fbr  the  New  SngUmd  Ft 
MOWUTQ,  AND  THINQB. 

Since  a  portion  of  the  grass  must  ever  be 
cut  with  the  hand-scythe,  I  will  eive  such  in- 
strucdons  as  have  been  found  to  oe  valaable 
by  one  bom  sometime  during  the  last  oentoiy, 
and  who  can  still  grind,  whet  and  swings 
scythe  to  a  charm. 

In  GRnmiNG,  bring  the  scythe  as  near  to 
an  edge  as  possible,  but  be  careful  not  to 
turn  t£e  edge,  for  this  not  only  wears  the 
scythe  rapidfy,  but  renders  it  impossible  to  se- 
cure a  firstrate  edge  until  another  grinding. 

Whbtting. — ^Do  not  strike,  nor  bear  on 
hard,  for  in  that  way  you  will  draw  the  end  of 
the  whetstone  direcdy  across  the  edge,  snd 
wear  a  notch  in  the  sto^e  where  it  strikes  the 
scythe.  I  can  always  tell  whether  a  mower 
keeps  his  scythe  in  good  order,  by  looking  at 
his  whetstone.  Whet  only  sufficient  to  bring 
a  keen  edge,  which  must  be  determined  by 
frequently  feeling  with  the  fingers.  The  whet- 
stone should  be  of  fine,  sha^  grit,  and  one 
that  will  not  glaze ;  kept  in  good  shape  by 
frequent  grindinjg.  The  Talcose  stone  is  fint- 
rate  for  an  occasional  whetting. 

Hanging. — ^For  my  own  stature,  which  is 
five  feet  eight  inches,  I  find  t^t  two  feet  biz 
inches  from  the  heel  to  the  lower  thole,  jort 
right,  and  the  tholes  should  be  eighteen  inches 
apart.  For  smooth  land,  the  scythe  shonld  be 
three  feet  nine  inches ;  shorter  for  lodged  clo- 
ver and  rough  groond.  The  point  should  be 
set  three  feet  five  inches  from  the  upper  thole. 
A  long  sc;^the,  with  the  point  brought  pretty 
well  in,  stnkes  the  grass  with  more  of  a  draw- 
ing cut,  and  consequently  cuts  it  off  easier. 
Let  the  poin^  of  the  scytiie  be  twisted  down  t 
little ;  this  will  tend  to  make  it  hug  the  ground 
better  than  it  will  when  the  heel  hangs  equally 
low. 

The  Mower. — ^A  tall  man,  other 
e^ual,  has  an  advantage  in  mowing,  as 
gives  him  power  in  the  swing  of  the  bodf . 
Let  him  straighten  up  at  every  clip,  carry  m 
right  foot  a  little  forward  of  the  other,  with 
the  feet  well  spread  apart,  and  shod  with  shoes 
without  heels,  to  prevent  sore  toes ;  or,  what 
is  better,  if  he  can,  go  barefoot.  Do  not  mow 
much  before  breakfast,  and  be  careful  and  not 
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get  waterloii^ged  in  a  hot  day.  Milk  porridge, 
hot  or  cold,  is  excellent  to  lean  upon ;  bo  is 
bntter^milk  and  bonny  clabber,  reduced  with 
one-third  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar; 
avoid  molasses  and  water. 

Thb  Cup. — In  can7ing  back  the  scythe, 
raise  it  well  above  the  ground,  dropping  it  in 
flat  when  the  middle  is  just  parallel  wi£  the 
body,  and  with  a  gentle  sway  of  the  body 
cany  the  dip,  raising  the  heel  of  the  scythe 
as  it  passes  the  centre,  and  turn  the  point  un- 
der the  swath,  bringing  it  well  back.  In 
mowing,  the  breathing  keeps  tally  with  the 
clipping,  and  therefore  let  jour  motion  be 
slow,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  your  natural 
breathing.    This  is  very  important. 

Ofenino  Hay. — ^The  practice  of  many  to 
wait  until  the  dew  b  off  and  the  ground 
warmed,  is  erroneous.  By  opening  as  soon 
as  the  sun  is  fairly  shining,  the  hay,  by  the 
time  the  dew  is  ofi,  will  be  well  warmed  on 
the  top ;  turn  it  over  then  and  vou  will  see 
nothing  of  dew  underneath,  and  will  have 
gained  from  one  to  two  hours  start  in  the  dry- 
ing, by  early  opening. 

Tumbling  and  Pitching— It  pays  well, 
in  time  and  ease,  to  tumble  the  hay  well.  Roll 
it  compact,  and  in  no  larger  rolls  than  can  be 
easily  lifted  wi  h  the  fork.  Do  not  drive  too 
near  the  heap ;  leave  room  so  that  you  can 
stand  directly  between  the  load  and  the  hay ; 
then,  instead  of  fassing  around,  gathering 
scatterings  and  fixing  things,  place  the  fork 
on  the  top,  a  foot  beyond  what  was  the  centre 
of  the  windrow,  and  press  it  to  the  ground, 
then  you  will  lift  in  the  best  shape  tor  both 
pitcher  and  loader.  For  the  second  fork  fall, 
strike  right  for  the  other  half  of  the  tumble, 
leaving  the  scatterings  untouched  for  the  third 
fork  full.  Though  this  is  the  easiest  and  the 
quickest  way  to  load  a  tumble  of  hay,  not  one 
pitcher  in  fifty  will  thus  * 'pitch  in^*  without 
fassing  around  to  get  the  scatterings  at  each 
fork  full ;  when,  if  these  are  all  left  for  the 
last,  the j«  are  generally  gathered  by  one  fork 
full  and  m  less  time  than  is  occupied  at  each 
half  of  the  tumble.  Phinehas  Field. 

East  Charlemont,  Mass.,  July  9,  1870. 


^or  the  Xtio  EmoUmd  Farmer, 

SaOBSBITT  OF  DBTUTO  aBJiBB  US 
MAKING  HAY. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  pa- 
per for  more  than  three  years,  and  mid  many 
^valuable  things,  and  some  humbugs.  I  never 
before  wrote  a  sentence  for  a  paper  in  my 
life,  and  may  never  do  it  again ;  but  it  being 
a  rainy  day  so  I  cannot  work  at  hayinf^,  I  have 
been  looking  over  your  last  week^s  issue.  I 
see  the  discussion  is  still  going  on  about  the 
proper  time  to  cut  hay,  and  how  to  cure  it.  I 
thought  it  had  been  discussed  so  much  and 
tried  so  often  that  most  farmers  had  b Aome 
convinced  that  i/roiaput  in  the  bam  woold  not 
make  good  hay.      ' 


One  man  says  the  secret  is  in  storing  it  solid 
in  the  mow.  Now  I  will  give  you  a  little  of 
my  experience  in  cutting  bay.  This  is  the  fif- 
tieth year  that  I  have  cut  hav,  and  the  forty- 
eighth  that  I  have  had  a  stock  of  cattle  to  take 
care  of.  I  have  found  it  very  important  to 
have  hay  got  in  the  best  possible  order.  The 
best  hay  that  can  be'got  tor  cows  in  milk,  for 
calves  or  almost  any  stock  that  has  no  proven- 
der, is  that  cut  and  cured  as  my  grandmother 
did  her  herbs.  This  however  can  be  done 
t>nly  where  there  is  little  hay  and  much  bam 
room.  Cut  before  it  is  in  fall  blossom,  after 
the  dew  is  off,  on  a  bright  day ;  spread  thin 
in  an  airjr  place,  and  tam  each  day  until  tLo> 
ougbly  dry. 

As  to  the  secret  of  solid  packing.  I  have 
cut  and  stacked  large  amounts  of  hay  that 
could  not  be  got  to  the  bam  until  sledding.  I 
have  made  stacks  all  the  way  from  five  to 
thirty  hundred  pounds  in  a  stack,  and  have 
found  that  hay  m  a  five  or  ten  hundred  pound 
stack  will  save  well  when  it  is  so  green  that  it 
would  spoil  in  a  thirty  hundred  pound  stack. 
Jast  so  m  the  bam.  Hay  put  on  a  scaffold  and 
not  trodden  will  save  when  so  green  that  if  put 
in  a  bay  and  trodden  solid  it  would  spoil.  In 
a  bay  where  hay  is  injured  by  heating,  that 
where  the  man  stands  most  that  mows  away, 
will  be  most  injured. 

Two  years  ago  I  put  into  a  bay  24x17  feet, 
some  eight  tons  or  haj  that  was  cut  when  in 
full  bloom,  with  a  machine,  after  the  dew  was 
off;  raked  and  put  up  before  the  dew  fell  at 
night ;  opened  the  next  day,  turned  and  got 
in  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  same  time  I  had 
about  two  tons  that  had  had  the  sun  only  one 
day,  but  as  it  looked  like  a  storm,  I  put  it  on 
top  of  the  other.  An  there  was  no  storm,  I 
immediately  filled  up  the  mow  with  well  made 
hay — some  sixteen  tons  in  all.  In  September 
following,  I  pressed  it,  commencing  on  top, 
with  the  later  cut  hay.  The  bales  weighed 
from  350  to  880  lbs.  each.  When  I  came  to 
the  hay  that  was  put  in  green,  the  bales  went 
firom  840  to  810,  and  the  hay  at  the  place 
where  the  person  stood  who  mowed  away,  was 
turned  to  a  very  dark  color  and  was  matted 
together.  When  I  came  to  the  early  cut  and 
thoroughly  cured  hay,  the  bales  went  from 
880  to  410  pounds,  ^o  two  days  of  July  sun 
that  ever  soone  in  Maine  would  make  hay  so 
light  as  that  put  in  so  green  as  to  go  through 
a  process  of  heating  in  the  mow. 

To  have  good  hay,  it  should  be  cut  when  in 
full  bloom  or  before,  and  well  made.  For 
working  horses  or  oxen  that  are  fed  freely  on 
provender,  the  seed  should  be  pretty  well  ma- 
tured, as  early  cut  hay  will  make  them  too 
loose. 

Let  him  who  advocates  patting  grass  into  a 
mow,  kill  a  fat  hott  in  September,  cut  it  up 
before  the  animalheat  is  out  of  it,  pack  it  in 
a  barrel  without  salt  or  brine,  and  head  it  np 
tightly,  and  if  he  can  show  good  pork  in 
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March,  I  may  believe  that  ^ass  will  turn  into 
hay  packed  aolid  and  close  m  large  masses. 

S.  H  Fabjnsworth. 
China,  Me.,  July  12,  1870. 


THB  DAM'S    BELATIOirS    WITH   DIF- 
rJDBJDJNT  BIBBS. 

A  notion  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  a  first 
impregnation  of  domestic  animals  has  been 
promulgated,  mostly  I  think  by  English  theo- 
rists, in  which  it  has  been  gravely  annoanoed 
that  a  blood  mare  or  heifer  first  impregnated 
by  a  scrub,  is  forever  thereafter  rendered  im- 
pare  or  no  better  than  a  grade ;  that  no  off- 
spring from  them,  however  pure  the  subse- 
quent sire,  is  to  be  relied  on  as  pure. 

In  America  we  have  an  unanswerable  dem- 
onstration of  tie  utter  fallacy  and  falsehood 
of  any  such  theory,  in  the  fact  that  the  mule 
breeders  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missou- 
ri, Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  the  great 
bulk  of  the  supply  is  bred,  breed  their  mares 
indiscriminately  to  jacks  and  horses,  changing 
them  first  to  one  and  then  the  other  as  the 
market  demand  for  either  horses  or  mules 
may  dictate ;  in  thoasands  of  instances  taking 
the  first  foal  from  a  jack,  and  following  im- 
mediately by  a  horse.  This  system  is  an- 
nually practiced  in  the  regions  I  have  named, 
is  there  carried  out  this  verv  year,  and  has 
been  in  full  practice  for  the  last  fifty  years  in 
nearly  every  township  in  all  those  States ;  yet 
we  have  the  very  firiit  practical  breeder  to  re- 
port to  the  agricultural  press  that  any  mare 
has  been  damaged  in  the  least,  in  her  availi- 
bility  to  breed  perfect  colts  from  a  horse. 

I  can  estabiibb,  by  legal  testimony,  in  any 
court  of  law,  that  a  mare  in  Kentucky  has 
produced  twins  at  one  birth— one  a  perfect 
mule,  the  other  a  perfect  liorse;  and  to  de- 
scend to  individual  cases,  my  neighbor  has 
this  spring  as  fine  a  smootli,  clean-limbed, 
evenly-colored,  nicely-bred  filly,  as  ever  was 
foaled,  from  an  old  blood  mare  that  has  pro- 
duced 15  mules  in  17  years^  breediog,  without 
ever  having  been  bred,  except  in  tbe  last  in- 
stance, to  a  horse.  I  have  myself  bred  as 
many  as  ten  colts  in  one  season,  from  mares 
that  had  bt  en  used  by  myself  exclwiively  in 
mule  breeding  previously. 

In  the  early  days  in  mule  4>reeding  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia,  the  practice  generally  ob- 
tained with  tne  most  careful  bleeders,  ^  of 
breeding  even  blood  fillies  for  the  first  time 
to  a  jack,  and  the  practice  even  now  in  Ken- 
tucky, is  very  common,  and  it  is  a  practice 
worthy  of  attention.  The  foal  of  a  jack  is 
generally  smaller  than  from  a  horse,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  first  breeding  of  a  filly ;  and 
a  filly  at  two  years  old  is  as  available  in  breed 
ing  a  mule  as  she  would  be  at  three  vears  old 
from  a  horse,  and  to-day  thousands  of  the 
best  and  most  sucoessful  brood  mares  used  for 
colt  breeding,  were  first  bred  to  a  jack  and 
prodaoed  a  mule. 


Let  the  practical  mule  breeder  in  ail  tiie 
country  I  have  named,  who  has  damaged  his 
mares  as  horse  breeders  by  breeding  malea, 
speak  OQt  through  your  oolamns,  gtvini;  fats 
name  and  residence  and  tbe  experience  of  his 
whole  vicinity.  I  venture  the  prediction,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  no  such  num  can  He  found. — As^ 
thony  KUlgore,  in  Country  Cent. 


What  ths  Soil  is  to  the  Farboer. — 
For  the  husbandman  the  soil  has  the  para- 
mount of  importance  that  is  the  home  of  the 
roots  of  his  crops  and  the  exclusive  theatre  of 
his  labors  in  promoting  their  growth.  Through 
it  alone  can  he  influence  the  amount  of  vege- 
table production,  for  the  atmosphere  and  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  altogether  be- 
yond his  control.  Agriculture  is  the  cultora 
of  the  field.  The  value  of  the  field  lies  in  the 
quality  of  its  soil.  No  study  can  have  a 
grander  maternal  significance  than  the  causes 
of  fertility  and  barrenness,  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  economizing  the  one  and  overcoming 
the  other,  a  knowledge  of  those  natural  laws 
which  enable  the  farmer  so  to  modify  and 
manage  his  soil  that  all  the  deficiences  of  cIh 
mate  cannot  deprive  him  of  suitable  reward 
for  his  exertions.  The  atmosphere  and  extra 
terrestrial  influences  that  effect  the  growth  of 
plants,  are  indeed  in  themselves  beyond  our 
control.  We  cannot  modify  them  in  kind  or 
amount ;  but  we  can  influence  their  subservi- 
ency to  our  purposes  through  the  medium  of 
the  soil  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
characters  of  the  latter. —  Fro/.  JohnaonU 
**Eoto  Crops  Feedy 


FXNOB8  IN  BUBOPB. 
Americans  who  give  us  sketches  of  thdr 
travels  in  Europe,  ofcen  speak  of  farming  seo* 
tions  in  which  there  are  few  or  no  fences. 
But  it  appears  from  the  following  statement 
of  a  correspondent  of  the  Country  Qentleman 
that  the  absence  of  fences  is  far  from  universal : 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  live  stock  is 
cared  for  by  **tenders^^  and  dogs;  but  in 
England  it  is  not  so,  as  the  **open-tield^*  par- 
ishes in  Eogbnd  were  reduced  to  a  very  few 
before  the  writer  left  that  country ;  and,  so 
far  from  any  *'open-field^^  system  being  de- 
sirable, in  every  instance  where  endoeures 
took  place  and  hedges  were  planted  in  the 
vales,  or  walls  built  on  the  hiUs,  and  the  own- 
ers had  their  ppoperty  all  within  ''ring  fences'* 
and  subdivided  too  for  the  tenants,  there  the 
value  of  the  land  was  enhanced  far  above  the 
cost  of  apportioning  and  fencing.  In  no 
country  in  tbe  world  are  there  such  fences  as 
in  England,  and  most  of  the  living  ones  pay 
for  themselves— the  wood  cut  out,  selling  (for 
firing^  at  more  than  pays  the  scientific  '*hedg^ 
er  and  ditcher.**  The  writer  of  this  article 
had  the  hedges  around  twenty-three  fields  cot 
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one  winter,  the  former  tenants  having  ne- 
glected to  have  theooi  cut  and  laid  for  many 
years ;  and  this  was  done  by  an  agreement  in 
^writing  with  seve^  hedgers  and  ditchers,  who 
Mgreexl  to  cut  and  lay  the  hedges  properly  and 
dean  out  the  ditches,  for  the  wood  which 
would  be  left  after  they  had  wattled  sufficient 
in  to  remain  strong  enough  to  keep  stock  from 
rambling,  and  they  did  well  by  the  job  and 
made  good  work;  while  the  mud,  &c.,  thrown 
out  of  the  ditches,  after  sufficient  had  been 
thrown  on  the  banks  among  the  roots  of  the 
bawthorn  stumps  to  make  them  the  better, 
waa  hauled  and  mixed  up  with  gas  lime  and 
other  heavy  matter,  making  compost  enough 
to  dress  h^^aviiy  more  than  100  acres  of  the 
gjeensward.  These  hawthorn  hedges  are 
good  fences,  when  kept  cropped  off  with 
shears  or  hooks  annually,  around  arable  land, 
and  they  are  splendid  fences  around  perma- 
nent grass  fields,  when  **cut  and  laid^*  every 
ten  years;  and  when  they  are  about  from 
eight  to  fourteen  feet  high,  there  is  nothing 
shelters  a  country  like  them. 

The  dairying  districts,  the  grazing  and  the 
ploughed  portions  of  the  country,  are  all,  but 
in  a  very  few  cases,  fenced  with  the  hardy 
hawthorn.  On  light  hilly  tracts  of  land,  such 
as  the  Cots  wold  Hills,  ftc,  there  are  stone 
walls,  becau£e  the  subsoil  is  not  favorable  for 
making  good  hedges. 


XTBXi:«E8BSB88  OF  AQHU  XAOHHrXS. 

When  all  disputed  questions  are  settled; 
when  every  man  agrees  perfectly  with  every 
other  man  in  everything ;  when  variety  is  no 
longer  the  spice  of  life,  what  a  spiceless,  flat  dish 
agricultural  and  every  other  '*life*^  will  be! 
And  yet  some  people  condenm  agricultural 
papers,  and  all  scientific  investigations,  be- 
cause every  question  is  not  settled,  every 
doubt  removed,  all  variety  merged  into  a  dead 
certainty,  'and  somebody  authorized  to  say  to 
every  other  body,  **This  is  the  way,  walk  ye 
in  it."  These  reflections  were  suggested  by 
reading  an  article  in  the  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.* 
Times  on  the  proper  time  and  best  manner  of 
curing  hay,  whidi  closes  with  the  following 
hit  at  modem  hay-making  machinery. 

Farmers  have  been  shamefully  defrauded  by 
Tenders  of  machinery  for  haying.  Much  of 
it  is  worthless ;  to  a  small  farmer,  all  of  it. 
There  are  none  but  those  who  farm  upon  an 
extended  scale,'  that  can  afford  a  mowing  ma- 
chine. On  large  fields,  it  is  true,  they  work 
well  with  such  as  know  how  to  use  them,  but 
even  here  where  men  depend  upon  hired  help, 
they  are  of  little  or  no  value. 

As  much  hay  can  be  cut  down  in  the  fore- 
noon as  can  be  raked  and  carted  in  the  after- 
noon; but  they  argue  that  men  allowed  to 


shirk  and  rest  in  the  forenoon  will  take  hold 
sharp  in  the  afternoon.  I  canU  see  it.  I 
have  tried  both  ways,  and  my  experience  is 
that  work  can  never  be  satuifactorily  accom- 
plished unless  everything  connected  with  it 
bears  the  impress  of  business,  live,  energetic 
business.  A  man  that  is  lazy  in  the  forenoon 
will  be  lazy  in  the  afternoon.  Again  the  ma- 
chine mows  too  much,  and  hav  is  lefc  in  every 
conceivable  shape  at  night.  Men  that  finish 
haying  early  always  leave  things  in  a  tidy  state 
at  night,  if  the  weather  looks  ever  so  fine.  It 
costs  $125  every  three  years  for  a  machine 
and  the  interest  on  it.  It  takes  hay  and  grain 
to  keep  a  pair  of  horses  in  the  barn,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is — and  we  can  cite  numerous  in- 
stances— ^men  that  would  have  their  hay  out  of 
the  way  in  three  weeks'  time  by  the  old 
method,  are  four  and  five  by  the  new. 

Horse  rakes  and  tedders  are  only  worse 
than  mowing  machines.  By  the  time  hay  is 
fairly  in  the  barn  now-a-days,  it  is  robbed  of 
all  Its  natural  fragrance,  everything  that 
nudces  it  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  nos- 
trils and  stomach  of  the  dumb  beast.  It  is 
trodden  into  the  earth,  broken,  brubed,  dusty, 
dirty  and  commin^ed  with  every  species  of 
filth  imaginable.  The  only  real  argument  in 
favor  of  any  of  these  implements  is,  they  tend 
to  clean  our  fields.  I  know  nothing  of  horse- 
fork.    Don't  want  to. 


NoBLEHBN  AT  WoBK — ^Few  of  US  havo 
any  idea  of  the  fondness  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy for  real  hard  work  in  their  gardens 
and  grounds.  Earl  Vernon,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  would  work  all  day,  hoe  in  hand» 
with  his  laborers,  and  as  hard  as  any  of  them. 
The  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  seen  his 
nephew  for  hours,  axe  in  hand,  thinning  out 
Ha  own  plantations ;  and  once  saw  him  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  both  together  with  a 
cross-cut  saw,  cutting  down  a  large  Button- 
wood. 

These  reminiscences  are  called  up  by  an 
American  correspondent  who  recently  visited 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Engli&h  Premier,  at  his 
home  at  Ilawarden,  and  who  found  him  hack- 
ing away  a  Beech  fourteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. He  takes  great  pride  in  his  ability  to 
do  hard  work,  and  believes,  the  correspondent 
says,  that  physical  exercise  induces  a  good 
appetite,  and  that  this  again  reacts  on  mental 
vigor. — Gardener*  3  Monthly. 


Novel  Horsb  Collar. — An  important  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  horse  collarf 
nas  just  been  devised  by  a  Philadelphia  me- 
chanic. The  collar  being  stuffed  with  elastic 
cork,  is  light  in  weight,  and  adapts  itself  to 
the  shape  of  the  animal  as  readily  us  if  it  was. 
moulded.  It  is  highly  elastic,  does  not  chafe 
or  gall  the  neck,  and  the  cork  being  a  non- 
condnctor,  injury  from  the  heat  is  prevented. 
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BTJEAL      ARCHITECTUEE. 

Br  aXO.  X.  SAXirUT,  Cold  spring,  IT.  T. 


SBSIONSI)  AND  ElfQBAVED  SXPEESBLT  FOB  THE  KSW  VSajjASD  FABUSB. 


Xo,  B.— A  HOtTBD  rOB  A  FHTSIOtAV. 


A  doMgn  uiiuUr  to  Om  one  bere  presented 
hu  jiut  been  finiihed  b  Morrutown,  N.  J., 
for  B  phybiciui ;  but  the  plan  iM  eqoallj  well 
■dapteil  for  any  familj  requiring  the  given 
amount  of  accommodation.  It  is  located  on 
a  village  lot,  on  one  of  tlte  priodpal  atreeta, 
and  atanda  back  about  tliirtj  feet  from  tbe 
front  fence,  and  a  drive  wa;  pasaea  along  tbe 
left-hand  aide  to  tbe  stable,  in  tbe  rear.  From 
tbia  drive  waj  a  path  iDrancbea  off  to  the  finnt 
atepa. 

Tbe  entfSDoe  ia  ibeltered  bj  a  veranda.  A, 


eight  feet  ia  width,  and  tbe  doable  doon  tt 
tbe  entranoe  open  into  a  large  veatibole,  B. 
An  arcb  aepaiatea  tbia  vestibule  from  the  ttaiF- 
caw  ball,  which  ia  C,  meainring  eigfat  feet  by 
about  seventeen;  it  cont«na  stairs  to  tba 
chambers  and  cellar.  D  is  the  parlor,  meaa> 
uring  fifteen  hj  nineteen,  and  having  a  pleu- 
ant  baj  window  projecting  from  its  fnmt.  At 
tbe  right  is  a  baloonr  or  terrace,  F,  reached 
bj  means  of  a  caaement  window,  and  on  tba 
left  is  the  veranda,  whidi  is  alao  readied  bj  a 
casement  wiitdow.    £  is  the  dining  rooo,  fif- 
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teen  hj  Berenteen,  oommnmcating  with  the 
hall  and  the  parlor,  and  also  opening  upon 
the  terrace,  F.  It  has  a  reoeM,  M,  for  a  side- 
board or  a  seat,  a  ohina  closet,  N,  and  is 
connected  with  the  kitchen  by  the  large 
pantry,  K,  which  measures  about  six  feet 
by  twelve,  and  is  fitted  up  with  shelves  and 
cupboard.  The  kitchen  is  fonrteen  by  fif- 
teen feet.  G  is  the  doctor^s  ofiioe,  thirteen 
feet  square,  which  may  be  used  as  a  library 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  L  u  a  large 
atore-room  fitted  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  I 
is  a  back  stoop  or  entrance  way  to  the 
kitchen.  The  rooms  in  the  kitchen  wing 
are  not  so  high  as  those  in  the  main  house, 
and  the  rooms  over  the  kitchen  are  reached 
from  a  landing  in  the  staircase.  These 
oomprise  a  bath  room,  T,  fitted  up  with  tub 
and  water  closet,  and  two  small  bed-rooms, 
W,  W,  for  children  or  servants. 

O  is  the  main  hall  of  the  second  stoiy, 
from  which  the  atdo  stairs  rise  in  oootimia- 
tion  of  the  main  fli|^  though  nairower.    P 


is  a  chamber,  thirteen  by  fourteen,  having 
a  dressing-room  and  a  large  doeet  opening 
from  it.  R  is  a  chamber  over  the  parlor, 
and  of  the  same  tise.  S  is  fifteen  feet 
square,  and  has  a  dressing-room  attached, 
as  well  as  a  large  closet. 

The  third,  or  attic  stoiy,  is  in  one  huge 
room,  though  there  is  ample  space  for  three 
good  chambers,  which  will  finish  about  eight 
and  a  half  feet  high. 

The  first  story  is  ten  feet  and  eight  inches 
high,  and  the  second  nine  and  a  half. 
There  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  house, 
with  a  stone  wall  and  a  brick  underpinning* 
The  first  floor  is  raised  about  ^Ye  feet 
above  the  grade,  and  below  the  brick  work 
is  a  banking  surrounding  the  whole  cellar 
wall.  The  house  is  of  frame,  boarded  and 
dapboarded,  and  filled  in  with  bricks,  and 
the  roof  slated.  The  finish  is  simple 
throughout,  but  the  whole  house  is  a  tho- 
rough and  substantial  piece  of  work.  It 
was  built  by  contract,  at  a  cost  of  about 
six  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  varied 
somewhat,  depending  upon  finish,  and  com- 
parative cost  of  labor  and  materials. 
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DHYrSTQ  EFraCT    OF  FTBng    AHD  FIB 
TBinOB  UFOfiT  BOlXi. 

One  of  the  dear  evidences  of  a  healthful 
progress  and  prosperity  in  roral  life,  is  the 
tendency  among  onr  people  to  ask  quettuma. 
No  man  seems  contented  with  his  present  suc- 
cess, however  complete  and  gratifying  that 
may  be.  The  sculptor  will  not  rest  until  he 
makes  the  marble  under  his  hands  breathe; 
nor  the  physician,  until  he  can  take  you  entirely 
into  pieces,  and  put  you  together  again  just  as 
good  as  ever.  The  manufacturer  of  the  doth 
we  wear,  is  not  satisfied  by  dothing  us  in  the 
finest  wool,  but  ransacks  the  worid  for  some 
finer  and  softer  material,  so  that  we  may  soon 
expect  to  see  a  suit  made  of  thistle's  down,  or 
the  fur  from  a  fly^s  foot.  And  the  farmer, 
too,  has  become  inspired.  He  is  not  now  sat- 
isfied with  turning  over  the  furrow  because  it 
makes  the  hoeing  easier,  but  inquires, — **What 
else  is  gomg  on  in  that  dod  P  What  are  the 
frost  and  rain  doing  there  P  What  oflice  does 
this  sand  and  these  pebbles  perform  P  How 
came  the  bone  that  Carlo  buried  in  the  gar- 
den ten  years  ago,  a  complete  net- work  of 
roots  P  Why  was  the  wheat  crop  in  the  old 
lime-kiln  lot  three  times  as  large  as  we  ever 
raised  in  any  other  fidd  P  Why  have  pines 
covered  the  lot  where  white  oaks  were  cut  ofiT 
three  years  agoP" 

These,  and  numy  similar  questions,  come 
from  farmers  now,  with  an  evident  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  wonderful  operations  which 
are  constantly  going  on  in  the  things  which 
they  see  and  handle  in  their  daily  labor. 

Many,  very  numy  questions  are  asked,  that 
no  one  is  wise  enough  to  answer ;  but  at  the 
present  rate  of  research,  many  of  them  will 
be  answered,  and  those  answers  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  increase  his  crops,  and  at  the 
same  time  lessen  his  labor.  At  one  time  the 
question  was  put,  "Can  wool  and  cotton  be 
spun  by  machinery  P^'  Mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  sorts  of  cotton  and  woollen  doths, 
answer  the  question  afiirmatively,  and  they 
have  hushed  the  cheerful  hum  of  thousands  of 
spinning  wheels  around  the  domestic  hearth. 

Constant  observation,  tliought  and  research, 
added  to  industrious  habits  and  frugal  lives, 
are  what  elevate  us  as  a  race,  and  it  is  as  much 
a  duty  -to  exercise  these  powers  and  to  pro- 
gress asit  is  to  be  faithful  in  any  other  respect. 

Beading  the  following  article  upon  the  dry' 


ing  effect  of  jit  treea  upon  soil,  suggested  the 
remarks  already  made : — 

"A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  pfoe 
trees  on  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  has  been  pob- 
lishedin  the  *  Woods  and  WaUn  RmotU'  of  the 
north  of  France.  A  forest  near  Valenciennes, 
comprising  about  eighteen  hundred  acres  of  scmb 
and  stunted  oak  and  birch,  was  grubbed  up  in 
18iS  and  replaced  by  Scotch  firs.  The  soil,  com- 
posed of  slllclons  sands  mingled  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  clay,  was  in  some  places  very  wet;  it 
contained  two  or  three  springs,  from  one  of  whidi 
flowed  a  small  stream.  The  firs  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation,  and  large  handsome  stems  now 
grow  vigorously  over  the  whole  ground.  It  was 
In  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  that  the  re- 
markable effect  above  reforred  to  was  noticed. 
The  soil  began  to  diy,  the  snipes  that  once  fre- 
quented the  place  migrated  to  a  more  congenial 
locality ;  the  ground  became  drier  and  drier,  antil 
at  last  the  spnngs  and  the  stream  ceased  to  flow. 
Deep  trenches  were  dug  to  lay  open  the  source  of 
the  springs,  and  discover  the  cause  of  the  drying 
up ;  but  nothing  was  found  except  that  the  roots 
of  the  firs  had  penetrated  the  earth  to  a  depth  of 
flve  or  six  feet  Borings  were  then  made,  and  six 
foet  below  the  source  of  the  spring,  a  bed  of  wa- 
ter was  met  with  of  considerable  dM>th,  fh>m 
which  it  was  inferred,  the  spring  had  fonnerlf 
been  fed.  But  in  what  way  its  level  had  been 
lowered  by  the  action  of  the  firs  could  not  be  de- 
termined, and  is  still  a  matter  of  specnliUlon. 
But  the  fkct  remains  and  may  be  utilised  by  any 
one  interested  in  tree  culture.  For  years  it  has 
been  turned  to  account  in  Oascony,  where  the  la- 
goons that  intersect  the  sandy  €hme$  have  been 
dried  up  by  planting  the  Pinut  marUimui  along 
their  nuttgin.  Hence  we  may  arrive  at  the  eon- 
elusion,  that  while  leaiy  trees  feed  springs  and 
maintain  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  the  oontraiy 
function  is  reserved  for  spine  or  needle-bearing 
trees,  which  dry  the  soil  and  improve  its  quality.** 


Jbr  the  New  Sngitmd  Flarwur, 

BOMB  OABBB  OV  BAD  VABMIBO. 

In  travelling  through  several  of  the  aii^oin- 
ing  towns  within  the  last  two  months  or  so, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  tobacco,  I  have 
been  somewhat  surprased  to  see  in  what  a 
thriftless  way  some  farmers  conduct  their  op- 
erations. Perhaps  some  one  better  posted 
in  these  matters,  could  state  them  better  than 
I  can,  but  as  I  live  where  the  saving  of  ma- 
nure is  one  great  object,  the  wastes  of  this 
article  alone  would  aftotd  a  theme  for  an  arti- 
de. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  thriftless- 
ness  is  demonstrated.  I  saw  cows  last  &U 
standing  out  in  the  cold  storm,  curled  np  on 
the  windward  side  of  a  stone  fence,  or  out- 
buildiogs, — shivering,  pinched,  sorry  lookinf^ 
creatures, — and  I  have  often  wished  that  their 
verv  humane  masters  might  have  had  a  berth 
beside  them.  Then  again  they  have  been  no- 
ticed trving  to  fill  themselves  on  the  froien 
grass  that  they  could  pick  on  the  already 
closely  fed  mowing  lots.  One  day  notidng  a 
man  endeavoring  to  keep  the  half  starved  cows 
back  in  the  mowfield,  I  had  the  impadence  to 
ask  him  what  benefit  he  supposed  the  cows 
were  getting  from  eating  such  old  froaen 
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stuff  as  they  were  eDdeavoriog  to  gather? 
He  replied,  "Well,  I  don't  know,  bat  I 
thought  that  thej  would  pick  up  part  of  their 
living  out  there/'  But  what  possible  good 
can  it  do  them  ?  Said  I,  It  seemn  as  though 
J  on  would  have  to  give  each  animal  a  good 
dose  of  salts,  along  with  such  feed,  to  ever  get 
ic  though  them.  It  donH  pay  to  keep  cows  in 
that  way,  my  friend.  In  order  to  make  good 
sweet  batter,  good  rich  wholesome  food  has 
got  to  be  furnished  them,  with  a  good  warm, 
comfortable  stable,  fresh  pure  water,  and 
kindly  care. 

And  then,  to  think  of  the  damage  to  the 
mowing  land,  to  have  it  browsed  all  the  fall, 
and  then  because  of  the  open  winter,  to  feed 
it  all  winter  too ! 

And  please  bear  in  mind,  that  where  cows 
are  allowed  to  roam  around  and  browse,  the 
young  cattle  and  sheep  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  often  the  colts,  if  the  farmer  has 
any.  In  my  estimation,  the  loss  is,  first,  in 
the  animals  themselves,  for  they  will  not  grow, 
or  certainly  not  much ;  they  come  out  poor  in 
the  flpriog,  and  will  not  begin  to  g(Ow  until 
the  first  of  July  or  thereaTOuts,  and  the  milk 
and  butter  is  poor  in  quality,  and  small  in 
quantity.  Secondly,  the  manare,  that  might 
have  been  accumulated  if  the  stock  were 
stabled,  is  nearly  lost.  And,  thirdly,  the 
damage  to  the  mowing  lots  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble item.  Unmannred  mow  lots  should  never, 
in  my  opinion,  be  pastured.  When  will  such 
farmers  learn  msdom  P 

Then  in  some  yards  the  manure  is  all  ex- 
posed to  the  bleaching  process— exposed  to 
rains,  winds  and  washing.  It  seems  as  though 
cheap  sheds  could  be  constructed  where  no 
better  or  more  permanent  covering  can  be  had, 
and  thus  much  waste  saved.  Where  practica- 
ble, cellars  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  the  manure  accumulating  upon  the 
farm.  One  cord  of  manure  taken  from  such 
repositories  is  actually  worth  two  cords  of 
these  waterlogged  heaps,  thrown  as  they  too 
often  are,  directly  under  the  eaves,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  a  more  thorough  washing  and 
drenching.  Yet,  woidd  you  believe  it,  Mr. 
Editor  ?  I  can  point  to  at  feast  one  such  speci- 
men of  thriftlessness  in  a  prominent  member 
of  a  Farmers'  Club,  not  over  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  famous  **Wapping  Farmers'  Club" 
place  of  meeting.  I  really  hope  that  a  hint  of 
this  kind,  will  prove  sufficient  to  btir  up  the 
members  of  this  famous  club,  to  an  exhibition 
of  better  husbandry  in  their  midst.  We  that 
are  in  the  habit  of  preaching  so  much,  and  so 
v>ell,  ought  to  practice  what  we  profess,  or 
the  world's  people  will  turn  up  their  noses  at 
us. 

Then  another  almost  infallible  sign  of  thrift- 
Icssness  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a  farmer  who 
has  abundance  of  wood  on  hia  own  land,  but 
80  manages  as  to  have  only  a  small  load  of 
^reen  wood  hauled  up  at  a  time,  and  only  chop 
it  as  it  is  wanted  for  immediate  use.    Likely 


enough  when  he  gets  out  of  bed  he  has  to  run 
out  and  chop  in'o,  and  split  off  a  few  sticks 
from  the  log,  before  he  can  start  the  fire,  or 
leaves  it  to  be  done  by  the  boys,  or  worse  than 
all  by  his  poor  wife. 
But  hold  on,  this  theme  is  inexhaustible,  my 

Faper  is  more  than  full,  and  I  will  stop  where 
am*.  Frakkun  Countt. 

No.  ffatfidd,  Mas9.,  March  3,  1870. 


Bbmabks. — This  article  was  accidentally 
crowded  into  a  back  comer  of  the  copy  draw ; 
but  its  publication  now,  though  not  on  time, 
is  perhaps  more  seasonable  than  it  would  have 
been  in  March.  The  horse  had  been  stolen, 
and  locking  the  door  then  would  do  little 
good.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  make 
ready  to  avoid  the  mistakes,  errors,  and  bad 
management  exposed  by  'Franklin  County." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
KUTUAIi  BIOnBFIT  ▲B80C1ATI0NS. 

Nearly  all  the  professions  an4  different  oc- 
cupations of  mankind  have  long  had  organized 
associations  for  instruction  and  mutual  benefit. 
The  legal  profession  has  its  bar  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation,  advice  and  mutual 
study  of  technical  points  of  law ;  the  medical 
profession  has  its  medical  society,  and  meetings 
m  which  the  different  modes  of  practice  are 
discussed  and  dangerous  cases  of  di^^eases  are 
considered;  the  clerical  profession  has  its 
associations  and  convocations,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  church  are  considered  and  the 
best  means  of  advancing  Christianity  are  dis- 
cussed ;  and  so  on  through  the  catalogue, — 
all  appear  to  be  connected  together  in  their 
efforts  to  advance  their  several  interests,  as  a 
class.  Even  the  common  people  of  our  coun- 
trv  towns  associate  in  lyceums  for  the  purpose 
of  intellectual  improvement,  by  means  of  de- 
bate, lectures,  &c.,  and  associations  of  me- 
chanics and  artizans  exist  all  over  the  country. 

Farmejs,  however,  have  heretofore  formed 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  our  County 
and  State  Agricultural  Societies  are  too  gen- 
eral in  their  organization  and  objects  to  be 
classed  as  mutual  benefit  associations.  Far- 
mers' Clubs  appear  to  be  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon 
become  the  rule,  rather  than,  as  now,  the  ex- 
ception. 

The  questions  very  naturally  arise,  are  they 
a  source  of  improvement  and  benefit  to  their 
members,  and  if  so,  why  are  they  not  more 
generally  organized  ?  Kegarding  the  first  pai  t 
of  the  proposition,  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  benefit  is  derived  from  such  asso- 
ciations. In  the  first  place  it  is  supposed  that 
all  persons  so  associated  are  reasonably  intel- 
ligent farmers,  and  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  each 
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iodividual  member,  while  engaged  in  his  ayo- 
cation,  pursaes  a  courbe  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  in  some  respects  aniike  all  the  others. 
Now  at  the  club  meeting,  as  any  subject  is 
presented,  each  individual  will  of  course  relate 
the  results  obtained  from  his  peculiar  system 
of  cultivation.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  best 
poi>sible  results  in  that  vicinity  are  made 
known,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  each  indi- 
vidual having  learned  the  process  by  which  the 
superior  result  was  obtained,  will  be  likely  to 
adopt  the  same  course  as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances will  allow,  not  only  in  respect  to  a  sin- 
gle crop,  but  to  all  farming  operations.  Here, 
then,  is  an  exchange  of  ex]>eriences ;  a  com- 
merce of  practiciu  facts,  and  no  person  will 
attempt  to  deny  that  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
whether  relating  to  agriculture  or  any  other 
subject,  promotes  mental  improvement. 

Again,  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  practical 
experience  is  the  most  valuable,  especially  to 
the  farmers ;  and  in  the  farmers*  club  there  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  fund  of  really  practical  infor- 
mation, garnered  from  innumerable  sources, 
from  which  each  member  may  draw  something 
for  his  own  benefit. 

Much  benefit  may  also  be  derived  from  the 
club  exercises,  in  a  social  point  of  view.  It  is 
a  fact  to  be  regretted  that  as  a  general  rule 
farmers,  in  consequence  of  the  isolation  occa- 
sioned by  their  occupation,  are  less  social 
than  most  other  classes,  and  if  any  method 
can  be  adopted  whereby  this  evil,  which  cer- 
tainly is  an  evil,  can  be  eradicated,  it  should 
be  oeemed  an  important  consideration  as  af- 
fecting the  well  bemg  of  society  in  general. 
The  more  intelligent  the  farmer,  the  better 
prepared  is  he  to  understand  and  apply  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  and  in  fact  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  age  demands  that  the  farmer 
should  be  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  information  that  he  re- 
ceives, the  more  susceptible  is  he  of  receiving. 
At  the  present  time,  book  farming,  as  it  is 
called,  is  growing  more  popular.  Now,  what 
is  book  farming  but  pursuing  the  methods  of 
others  that  have  proved  successful  and  have 
been  recorded  in  print  P 

Then  why  are  not  farmers*  dubs  more  gen- 
erally organized  P  One  reason  which  undoubt- 
edly might  be  given  is,  that  in  most  cases  the 
farmer  feels  that  his  whole  efforts  must  be  put 
forth  in  the  cultivation  of  his  crops  and  the 
general  management  of  his  farm.  This  arises 
m>m  a  sort  of  morbid  state  of  intellect,  pei^ 
haps  partly  the  result  of  severe  labor.  This 
ought  not  to  be  so.  There  is  no  fanner  that 
cannot,  if  he  chooses,  easily  spare  an  boar  or 
two  each  week  lor  the  improvement  of  hu 
mind,  especially  if  be  keeps  a  close  eye  to  bu- 
siness, and  looks  well  to  it  that  every  thing 
requiring  to  be  done  should  be  done  at  the 
proper  tune.  Twice,  yea  thrice  as  much  time 
as  an  attendance  upon  agricultural  meetings 
require,  is  lost  from  not  attending  to  what  re- 
quires to  be  done  at  the  prepei  time  and  place. 


And,  not  unfrequently,  the  same  men  who 
would  be  the  first  to  declare  that  th^  oonld 
not  spend  time,  when  asked  to  attend  an  agri- 
cultural meeting,  or  to  help  form  a  farmers* 
club,  spend  one,  two,  and  even  three  evening 
in  a  week  in  the  grocery  or  post  office.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  aU  great  ref  oims  have 
been  brought  about  by  agitation,  and  t^t  too, 
when  at  the  outset,  obstacles  appeared  almost 
insurmountable.  Now,  as  what  man  has  done, 
man  can  do,  let  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
farmers*  conventions  or  dabs  be  continued 
until  the  day  shall  dawn  when  agriculture 
shall  be  acknowledged  to  be,  as  it  truly  is,  the 
most  healthy,  the  most  honest,  and  the  .noblest 
occupation  that  has  ever  engaged  man*s  atten- 
tion, w.  H.  T. 
MasBaekuHHa.  1870. 


BQTTJBB  MAimffQ. 
From  the  abstract  in  the  Mmne  Farmer  of 
two  lectures  on  butter  making,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Willard,  in  his  late  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Maine  Agricultural  College,  we  copy  the 
following,  which  may  afford  some  hints  to 
farmers  who  wish  to  improve  the  quality  of 
this  article  of  their  productions : — 

In  one  quart  of  cream  there  are  from  18  to 
15  ounces   of  butter.    Bir.  Horsfall  states 
that  a  good  cow  fed  on  grass  will  yield  one 
pound  of  butter  for  a  quart  of  cream,  and 
that  when  his  cows  have  been  fed  on  rape 
cake  and  other  substances  containing  oily  par- 
ticles, their  milk  has  yielded  from  22  to  24 
ounces  of  butter  for  a  quart  of  cream.    The 
first  portion  of  cream  that  rises  is  rich  in  but- 
ter.   About  60  degrees  is  the  temperjture  at 
which  cream  should  rise.     All  utensils  used  in 
butter  making  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Good  cream  IS  often  spoiled  in  the  chum  by  a 
taint  lefb  in  it  from  imperfect  cleansing.    The 
cream  should  be  agitated  regularly.    If  the 
churning  is  carried  on  too  rapidly  the  butter 
will  be  made  and  unmade,  and  if  too  slowly 
the  particles  of  butter  will  not  be  set  free. 
The  best  temperature  at  which  batter  is  made 
is  65  degrees.    The  most  desirable  condition 
in  which  butter  exists  is  that  of  a  waxy  con- 
sistency.   It  is  then  easily  moulded  into  any 
shape.    It  is  not  always  necessary  to  taste 
butter  to  determine  its  quality.    Its  smooth, 
unctnods  feel  indicates  its  richness  of  quali^, 
its  nutty  smell  indicates  a  good  flavor  and  its 
bright  glistening  cream-colored  surface  indi- 
cates its  state  of  cleanliness. 

When  the  batter  has  formed  and  has  beea 
taken  oot  of  the  chum,  it  should  be  thorough- 
ly cleansed  from  buttermilk.  The  less  the 
butter  is  handled  the  better.  Warm  hands, 
however  dean,*  are  apt  to  impart  a  taint  A 
butter  ladle  ahould  be  used  in  all  the  manipu- 
lations. A  spring- house  should  be  used  when- 
ever conTenient.    Cream  should  be  ofanmsd 
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rather  than  whole  milk.  The  quality  is  of  the 
hiehest  importanoe  and  Bhoald  never  be  sao- 
linoed  to  quantity.  Poor  butter  does  not  pay. 
The  milk  should  be  set  at  a  temperature  of 
€2  ^  degrees  and  never  above  75.  When 
spring-houses  are  not  convenient,  the  Jen- 
nings pan  can  be  used,  which  is  a  pan  for  receiv- 
ing the  milk  set  in  a  larger  pan  containing 
water.  The  cream  should  be  taken  from  the 
milk  before  old  and  sour.  Butter  which  has 
been  churned  auick  will  not  keep  well  as  there 
is  not  a  complete  separation  of  Ihe  caseine 
cells.  If  the  butter  was  entirely  free  from 
caseine,  salt  would  not  be  required. 

The  time  of  churning  should  be  at  least 
from  80  to  40  minutes.  The  butter-makers 
of  Oran^  County,  who  make  one  of  the  best 
articles  m  the  world,  chum  from  45  to  60 
minutes,  using  the  common  chum  which  is  re- 

farded  as  the  best.  The  Chester  County, 
a.,  manufactories  make  the  celebrated  PhU- 
adeiphia  butter  which  sells  at  $1 .00  per  pound. 
In  Orange  County,  instead  of  a  shallow  pan 
for  setting  the  milk,  they  use  a  deep  pan,  with 
a  tunnel-shaped  skimmer  for  taking  off  the 
cream.  The  point  infavor  of  a  deep  pan  is,  that 
the  tough  sunace  is  prevented  from  forming  on 
the  surface  of  the  cream,  there  being  less  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  air. 

Butter  is  oftentimes  spoiled  by  smoke.  Po- 
tatoes, herbs,  roots,  &c.,  shM>uld  not  be  placed 
near  milk.  Soft  woods  are  bad  for  mr]dns. 
Ash  contains  an  acid  which  is  deleterious  in 
its  effect.  White  oak  is  good.  Dampness 
of  the  nature  of  mould  should  be  avoided  in 
the  milk  room.  Pans  should  not  be  placed, 
the  one  above  the  other. 

Butter  Vaotoriefl. 
In  butter  factories  a  barrel  and  a  half 
chum  is  used.  Into  this  chum  50  quarts  of 
cream  are  put  and  then  diluted,  with  cold  wa- 
ter in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  The 
quantity  used  being  from  16  to  80  quarts  at 
each  churning.  Ice  should  never  be  used  un- 
less the  temperature  rises  above  64  degrees. 
Eighteen  ounces  of  salt  will  be  sufficient  for 
22  pounds  of  butter  unless  wanted  for  keep- 
ing, when  a  little  more  should  be  added.  To 
prepare  the  firkin  for  the  reception  of  butter, 
soak  it  in  cold  water,  then  in  hot  water  and 
then  again  in  cold  water.  It  should  then  be 
filled  with  butter  and  strong  brine  poured  on. 
Washing  the  butter  removes  the  caseine  and 
consequently  secures  butter  that  will  keep. 
Butter  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  cellar,  free 
from  other  articles  which  might  taint  the  but- 
ter. 

BUm-lCiUc  Cheese. 

There  is  more  profit  in  butter  and  skim 
cheese  than  in  making  whole  cheese.  When 
skim-milk  cheese  is  to  be  made,  all  of  the 
cream  is  not  removed  when  wanted  for  churn- 
ing. The  moming^s  milk  should  set  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the  evening*s  twelve  hours. 
To  make  skim*  milk  cheese,  raise  the  milk  in 
the  vat  to  a  temperature  of  82  degrees.    Add 


sufficient  rennet  to  coagulate  the  milk  in  50 
or  60  minutes,  then  cut  and  break  the  curds ; 
after  they  have  subsided,  gradually  raise  the 
temperature  to  96  degrees,  stirring  the  curds 
meanwhile.  Then  wiUidraw  the  whey  and  re- 
move the  curds,  after  which  manipulate  as 
with  whole  milk  curds.  It  is  found  tnat  twen- 
ty-eight pounds  of  milk  will  produce  one 
pound  of  butter  and  two  pounds  of  skim-milk 
cheese.  The  average  quantity  of  milk,  how- 
ever, required  to  nulke  one  pound  of  butter 
is  twenty  pounds.  If  the  skim-milk  is  to  be 
used  to  make  cheese,  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sour. 

Analysis. 

Buttermilk,  as  examined  by  Berzelius,  con- 
tains cheesy  matter  3.4,  and  whey  92.  Cream 
of  average  quality  yields  24  per  cent,  butter. 
Analysis  of  cream  give  water  from  74.46  to 
61.67,  butter  from  18.18  to  88  43,  caseine 
from  2.69  to  2.62,  milk  sugar  from  4  08  to 
1.56  and  mineral  matter  from  59  to  72.  Nine 
pounds  of  milk  on  an  average  will  make  one 
pound  of  cheese.  The  whole  milk  should  be 
churned,  if  at  all,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
60  to  65  degrees.  There  is  more  labor  in 
churning  whole  milk  than  there  is  in  chuming 

the  cream. 

Color. 

One  market  requisite  for  butter  is  that  it  have 
a  good  golden  yellow  color.  Butter  from  hay 
has  a  hght  color.  Butter  is  largely  colored 
with  aonatto  for  market.  To  color  butter  in 
late  fall  and  spring,  feed  upon  early  cut  hay, 
carrots  and  oat  and  com  meal,  and  no  artifi- 
dal  coloring  will  then  be  needed.  Carrots 
give  a  rich  yellow  color  to  the  butter.  An- 
natto  when  used  is  put  into  the  cream  in  order 
to  color  the  butter. 

Idttle  Tbinca 
Have  much  to  do  in  dairy  management.  Due 
attention  must  be  given  to  pasturage,  to  the 
cows,  to  milking,  to  setting  the  milk,  to 
churning  the  cream,  to  working  the  butter  and 
to  packing  and  storing.  Cream  readily  takes 
up  odors  and  consequently  should  never  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  kitchen  where  culinary 
operations  are  going  on.  The  food  upon 
which  a  cow  is  kept  influences  the  time  of 
chuming  and  the  quality  of  the  butter.  Milk 
produced  from  food  rich  in  nitrogen  produces 
cream  which  does  not  require' so  much  time  in 
chuming  as  the  cream  from  milk  produced 
from  food  wanting  in  nitrogen.  When  neither 
grain  nor  meal  is  fed  to  cows,  the  cream  must 
be  churned  at  a  higher  temperature  than  when 
the  cow  is  fed  upon  food  rich  in  nitrogen.  If 
milk  is  allowed  to  freeze  and  thaw  or  to  fall  to 
a  low  temperature  while  setting  for  cream, 
butter  cannot  be  so  speedily  brought.  It 
should  never  fall  below  50  degrees.  Potatoes 
may  be  fed  in  fall  and  early  winter,  but  grain 
or  meal  should  be  added  with  good  hay  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter.  Butter  is  often 
spoiled  by  imperfect  washing,  giving  it  a 
mussy  look  and  a  lardy  taste. 
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The  tenn  grain  as  applied  to  batter  implies 
a  waxy  appearance.  Batter  i^ch  has  a  good 
grain  can  be  drawn  oat.  When  the  grain  has 
been  injured  the  batter  will  indicate  a  greasy 
appearance.  In  working  batter,  it  shomd  not 
be  ground  against  the  tray,  as  the  grain  will 
thas  be  destroyed.  The  battermilk  shoald 
not  all  be  worked  oat  at  once.  In  salting, 
one  important  poin£  is  to  get  good  salt.  The 
salt  shoald  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  The 
flavor  of  salt  is  very  mach  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  kept.  The  best  of  bat- 
ter will  invariably  be  injured  by  poor  packing. 
In  factories  where  gilt  edged  butter  is  made, 
especial  care  is  taken  in  packing  the  butter. 
A  cellar  used  for  storing  batter  shoald  be 
used  for  nothing  else. 

These  things  may  seem  small  but  they  in- 
variably influence  tlie  quality  and  consequent- 
ly the  price  of  butter.  A  good  article  com- 
mands a  good  price,  and  it  will  pay  to  regard 
all  the  minor  details  of  butteivmaking  as 
worthy  of  attention,  as  on  them  depends  the 
value  of  the  product. 


GASH  VAIiUB  OF  ▲  UkBOBINQ  MAN. 

We  find  the  following  article  in  the  South 

ffame,  credited  to  a  "Northern  Exchange :" — 

It  is  often  remarked  of  persons  who  do  not 
possess  any  property,  and  who  depend  upon 
their  daily  labor  for  support  of  themselves 
and  families,  that  they  are  "worth  nothing^' 
financially  speaking.  This  language  is  gen- 
erally indulged  in  by  men  in  the  community 
who  style  themselves  business  men,  and  who 
get  rich  off  the  necessities  of  other  men. 
Let  us  examine  the  question  financially,  and 
see  if  their  assertions  are  correct. 

Last  year  the  price  of  common  labor  aver- 
aged $1.60  per  day.  Admitting  that  the  la- 
borer received  $1.50  per  day,  and- it  required 
the  whole  of  that  sum  to  support  his  family, 
nevertheless  we  contend  that  the  laborer  was 
worth  in  cash  to  his  family  the  sum  of  $7989. 

The  amount  he  would  receive  for  one  yearns 
labor,  at  $1.50  per  day  would  be  $475.60, 
which  amount  would  be  the  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  on  $7989,  which  latter  sum  would  be  the 
cash  value  of  the  laboring  man  to  his  family. 

The  cash  value  of  the  laboring  man»  to  the 
community  is  much  more  than  the  above-named 
sum,  as  labor  is  the  only  true  wealth  to  any 
country.  Without  labor  our  forges,  fomac^, 
woolen  mills,  and  indeed  manufactories  of  all 
kinds,  would  cease  to  be.  The  music  of  the 
loom  and  shuttle  would  be  silenced  forever. 
Our  national  and  other  banks  would  close 
their  doors,  and  our  most  enterprising  mer^ 
chants  take  in  their  signs.  Without  labor 
civilization  would  recede,  and  the  bat  and  owl 
would  soon  occupy  the  crimson  chambers  of 
our  would-be  business  men. 

Let  the  laboring  men  of  the  United  States 
realise  their  true  position.    Let  them  reflect 


that  labor  is  honorable — that  labor  ia  wealth. 
Let  them  remember  that  they  are  a  power  in 
the  State — that  to  them  this  great  Government 
is  indebted  for  all  it  possesses  of  liberty,  gloiy, 
grandeur. 

"Let  them  not  only  reflect^^  that  labor  is 
honorable,  but  let  those  who  look  down  on 
the  humble  laborer  and  mechanic  reflect  for 
one  moment  before  they  speak  in  terms  of  dis- 
paragement of  the  "hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."  The  costom  is  too  prev- 
alent in  the  oommanity  of  making  remarks  in 
a  sneering  manner  of  the  great  indastrial  class 
of  our  people,  leading  youths  among  as  to 
think  that  honest  industry  is  not  honorable,  be 
it  what  it  may.  That  time  has  passed,  and 
the  South  is  too  poor  to  indulge  in  snch  sickly 
nonsense ;  she  needs  labor  of  all  kinds.  Hon- 
est, industrious  mechanics  and  laborers  are 
the  wealth  of  States,  and  until  they  are  en- 
couraged and  fostered,  our  people  cannot  be 
prosperous.  It  is  not  the  cash  value  alone  by 
which  he  enriches  the  place  of  his  residence 
but  he  adds  by  his  labor  to  its  material  wesJth ; 
no  country  or  nation  that  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  world,  but  what  that  respect  was 
gained  through  the  skill  of  her  mechanical 
population.  Then  let  all  classes,  more  espe- 
cially the  rich,  respect  and  inculcate  their  chil- 
dren with  the  true  theory  of  life,  that  labor  is 
honorable,  and  if  in  after  life  misfortone 
shoald  overtake  them,  wilUng  handa  will  be 
put  forth  to  earn  their  support. 


Bees  and  Fruit  Blossoms. — ^E.  Grallup, 
in  Western  Pomologist  says  that  '*the  facts  of 
the  case  are,  that  instead  of  the  bees  injuring 
the  fruit  blossom  or  crop  in  any  case  whatever, 
they  are  an  absolute  assistance. '  So  much  so, 
that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  apiary  in 
some  seasons,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  whereas  in  localities  where  no  bees  were 
kept,  there  was  comparatively  little.  Bees 
are  a  great  assistance  in  fertilizing  blossoms 
that  otherwise  (or  left  to  nature)  woold  not 
become  fertilized,  and  the  clover  or  bock- 
wheat  patch  that  produces  the  most  honey, 
produces  the  most  seed,  invariably.  The 
honey  in  the  blossom,  if  not  taken  out  by  the 
bees  and  other  insects,  would  be  dried  up  by 
the  sun  or  washed  away  with  rain,  conse^ 
quently  would  be  a  dead  loss ;  but  if  we  have 
bees  to  gather  it,  it  is  so  much  gain,  not  only 
to  the  owner  of  the  bees,  but  to  the  fruit 
grower  and  the  farmer." 


Eably  Calves. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Country  QmUeman  says : — There  is  a  good 
deal  more  dependbg  on  an  early  start  than  is 
genendly  supposed;  yet  every  farmer  who 
has  raised  stock  must  be  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages attached  to  a  calf  or  a  colt  bom  in 
March  or  April,  over  one  not  coming  into  ex- 
istence till  June.  The  earlv  young  animals 
become  strong  against  their  first  winter,  and 
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S»  through  the  cold  Bpells  withont  the  check 
08e  that  are  vooDger  or  tenderer  receive,  and 
having  gainea  a  ^od  <uear  start,  they  will 
never  lose  it,  and  it  u  the  same  with  lambs,  pigs, 
and  young  poultry.  How  attentive  to  this  mat- 
ter should  those  be  who  possess  highly  bred 
stock,  for  if  it  is  worth  consideration  with 
{rood  common  stock,  it  must  be  of  immense 
importance  to  those  who  breed  animals  com- 
ing to  be  worth  as  many  thousands  as  the 
average  grades  are  hundreds.  In  England  the 
winters  are  very  much  milder  than  in  the 
Northern  States ;  yet  this  is  seriously  studied 
with  every  variety  of  live  stock,  for  the  first 
winter  is  uie  most  critical  period  of  agricul- 
tural animals^  existence,  and  when  the  young 
stock  is  brought  to  grass  at  about  fourteen 
months  old,  plump  and  fat  as  they  can  be,  to 
be  perfectly  healthy  and  growing,  there  is  an 
end  to  all  anxiety  conoermng  them.^^ 


inrW  FUBUOATIOVB. 

Ah  Addbess  on  the  Natural  Hktory  and  Pathological 
Oateology  of  the  Horse.  Delivered  before  the  An- 
naal  ii  eetlng  of  the  Connectleut  Board  of  Ag  iculiare 
at  Uiddletown.  Jann^ry,  1870.  By  N.  Oresey,  IC.  D 
Yltuitrated.  Hartford:  Chase,  Look  ft  Bralnard. 
1870. 

What  Is  known  of  the  haraeUiiis palwntoiogieal 
lineage,  as  gathered  firom  remains  in  the  Mioceoe 
and  Drift  formations,  is  here  given,  In  connection 
with  its  more  modem  history,  as  introdactory 
to  an  essay  on  the  diseases  of  the  bones  of  the 
horse. 

Siftffbone,  SpHnt  and  Spaoin  he  regards  as  only 
different  names  of  the  result  of  the  morbid  process 
of  bony  growth,  called  exosioiit.  By  tliis  word  is 
meant  any  booy  growth  or  tumor  which  affects  the 
periotteum,  another  hard  word  which  means,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictionary,  a  fibrous  membrane  cov- 
ering or  investing  the  hones,  and  which  seems  to 
be  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  bone  as  the 
skin  is  to  the  health  of  the  flesh.  He  says,  in  a 
case  of  acute  exostosis— or  ringbone,  splhit  or  spa- 
vin—or where  it  is  primarily  developed  without 
any  hereditary  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
immediate  parentage,  this  disease  usually  occurs 
as  the  result  of  an  Injory,  either  fh>m  a  blow  or 
a  strain.  An  inflammation  follows,  and  an  extra 
quantity  of  blood,  laden  with  salts  of  lime,  is 
brought  to  the  part,  and  thus  the  periosteum  (or 
bone  skin)  and  the  surrounding  tissues  is  thor- 
oughly congested.  Eventnally  the  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  becomes  deposited  within  the 
periosteum  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  a  hard,  un- 
yielding, bony  tumor  is  the  inevitable  result.  All 
of  these  afiisctions  may  be  developed  from  similar 
exciting  causes,  or  from  an  inherited  constitu- 
tionality. And  as  a  remedy  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering and  control  the  progress  of  the  disease,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  a  preparation  of  Col- 
orless Iodine  Liniment  that  I  have  used  for  several 
years  with  marked  success  in  human  and  veterin- 
ary practice.    Cases  of  hereditary  ringbone  thai 


appear  early  in  a  colt  need  no  treatment,  for  their 
only  cure  consists  in  hastening  the  anehyloaii  of 
the  joint,  which,  of  course,  forever  obliterates  the 
flreedom  of  motion  there,  by  soldering  the  two 
articulating  bones  together  in  firm  osseous  union. 
Even  with  such  a  cure  the  creature  ceases  to  limp, 
because  the  impatared  motion  of  the  Joint  that 
caused  such  excruciating  pain  in  walking  has  been 
destroyed. 


TWnr  HBIFBB8. 
Our  correspondent  who  Inquired  some  weeks 
since  whether  there  was  any  good  reason  for  the 
idea  prevalent  in  his  neighborhood  that  twin  heif- 
ers were  not  reliable  as  milch  cows,  and  those 
other  correspondents  who  replied  that  they  had 
had  good  success  with  such  animals,  will  read  the 
following  stetement  from  the  veterinary  editor  of 
the  North  British  AgriouUwrist,  with  interest : — 

Calves  bom  as  twins,  when  of  the  same  sex, 
breed  as  regularly  and  readily  as  those  which 
come  at  a  single  birth,  and  often  inherit  the  fecun- 
dity of  their  parents.  When,  however,  a  bull  and 
heifer  calf  come  together  at  one  birth,  the  heifer, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  never  breeds.  Such 
animals,  spoken  of  by  old  Roman  writers  as 
TaursB,  are  popularly  known  as  free  martins,  and 
often  assume  masculine  charactern,  are  short  and 
rough-like  about  the  head,  but  seldom  have  any 
appearances  connected  with  their  generative  or- 
gans sufficient  to  account  fbr  their  not  breeding. 
A  few  of  these  martin  heifers  do,  however,  breed, 
but  probably  not  more  than  two  out  of  every  eight 
or  ten.  Bulls  bom  along  with  heifers  do  not  seem 
to  labor  under  any  disadvantage  in  procreating 
their  species.  It  has  been  stated,  but  without  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  fact,  that  the  martin  heifer  Is 
more  likely  to  breed  If  she  happens  to  be  bora  be- 
fore instead  of  after  her  twin  brother. 


To  Uss  Thbeb  Horses  Abreast. — ^As  it 
is  becoming  quite  conmion  to  use  three  horses 
now  instead  of  two,  perhaps  it  would  be  an 
advantage  and  a  saving  to  some  of  our  yocmg 
farmers  to  tell  them  how  to  hitoh  up  three 
horses,  with  an  equalizer  that,  instead  of  cost- 
ing five  dollars  for  a  patent  article,  can  be 
made  for  a  few  cente.  I  take  a  piece  of  two 
by  four,  or  two  by  five,  scantling  and  bore 
first  a  hole  near  each  end,  as  I  would  for  a 
double-tree ;  but  the  piece  need  not  be  over 
nine  ,to  12  inches  lon|r ;  then  bore  a  hole  one- 
third' of  the  ienffth  from  one  end  and  two- 
thirds  the  lengSi  from  the  other  end,  and 
attach  the  piece  by  a  clevis  and  ring  to  the 
plough  clevis,  the  longest  end  up ;  then  hitch 
my  middle  horse  to  the  top,  and  the  team  to 
the  bottom  end,  or  short  end  of  the  equalizer 
— ^using  a  lone  doubletree  for  the  team,  long 
enough  for  a  horse  to  work  in  the  middle. 
By  using  this  simple  device,  a  saving  can  be 
made  of  five  dollars,  and  the  equalizer  is,  I 
claim,  better  than  any  other,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  it  brings  the  team  nearer  the  nose 
of  the  plough  beam  and  consequently  nearer 
the  work. — Western  Rural. 
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THS  OAT  BIBD  AUD  CHBWIHK. 


Of  alt  the  birdi  whlcb  Inbabit  onr  woods  and 
pasiares  Done  ire  beiur  kDOwn  Hum  the  Cat  Bird 
and  Cbeirlnk,  or  Towbee,  ai  the  litter  li  often 
called.  The  CM  Bird  bad  a  bed  name  with  the 
BMOclatea  oronr  boyhood.  Itwaeaccaied  of  hill- 
ing be«  aad  robbing  other  bird's  neete,  and  waa 
eonseqaently  peraecnted  aad  abnsed  bjaiaian 
inemj  and  outlaw.  We  beliere  that  thla  treat- 
ment waa  DDjoGt,  and  that  thla  poor  bird  waa  the 
Tlctim  ofcalamDj,  anaplcion  and  ilander, — a  mli- 
Ibrtnne  which  la  by  no  meana  confined  (o  birde. 
We  now  regard  bim  aa  a  ttlesd  to  the  farmer,  and 
hi*  kitten-like  mew  la  more  mnaical  toonrearl 
than  when  we  regarded  it  ai  the  cry  at  an  ad- 
vetiary  that  cballepged  our  allngi  and  ahot-gana. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Samnela,  who  has  carefally  watched 
Ihi*  bird  and  itodleid  Ita  pecollarltlei,  makea  no 


aUa«Ion  to  these  tJcIoqb  hablta,  and  we  presnne 
that  it  has  been  wrongfally  accaaed. 

Tbat  the  boya  of  the  preaent  day  may  better  on- 
deraUnd  tbe  habits  and  character  of  the  blrda  that 
sing  sncb  songi  and  pipe  inch  notes  as  Ibelr  Cm- 
tor  baa  Qtted  them  fOr,  and  which  fbed  on  insects 
Iqjarioaa  to  Tcgetotlon,  we  present  tbe  aboTC  illas- 
trationoftheCat  Bird  and  Chewink,  with  a  de- 
scription of  both,  copied  by  pennliaion  &om  Sam- 
nela'  "Birds  of  New  bngland." 

or  the  Cat  Bird  he  says:— 

Thii  very  common  and  well-knowD  lord 
arrives  in  New  Eofrland  aboat  the  first  weak 
in  May, — in  Maine,  perhafia  abont  the  15th  of 
tbat  moutli.  It  is  distributed  abundantly 
throughout  these  States,  and  ita  habits  are 
.  ireli  known.    During  the  mating  season,  and 
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indeed  throngh  the  greater  ptrt  of  the  smn- 
mer,  the  song  of  the  male  u  heard  in  the 
iroods,  pastures  and  gardens  at  early  morning, 
and  sometimes  through  the  day ;  and,  although 
most  persons  describe  it  as  being  harsh  and 
uncouth,  it  is  really  very  pleasing  and  melodi- 
ous. It  is  a  sort  of  medley,  like  that  of  the 
Brown  Thrush,  but  not  near  so  loud;  the 
bird  usually  perches  oo  a  low  tree,  where, 
standing  neany  erect,  his  wings  slightly  ex- 
panded, and  his  tail  spread  beneath  him,  he 
pours  forth  his  notes  sometimes  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.  In  addition  to  this  son^,  he, 
in  common  with  the  female,  has  a  plamtive 
note  almost  exactly  like  the  mewing  of  a  cat ; 
and  the  specific  name  of  fdxwx^  ^ven  it  by 
some  authors,  is  much  more  descriptive  and 
appropriate  than  that  of  Carolinenns,  which 
id  neither  descriptive  nor  proper. 

The  alarm-note  is  a  rattling  cry,  like  the 
sound  of  quick  breakinir  of  several  strong 
sticks;  it  is  perhaps  weU  expressed  b^  the 

Fllables  irat'tat'tat  fat,  uttered  very  quickly. 
have  noticed  that  this  bird,  as  do  many 
others,  prefers '  the  neighborhood  of  thickly 
settled  districts,  even  a  home  in  their  midst, 
toothers  of  a  wilder  character;  and,  when 
travelling  through  the  deep  forests,  I  havQ»in- 
varibly  found,  &at,  when  these  birds  became 
abundant,  a  settlement  was  near. 

Soon  after  mating,  the  birds  build :  this 
18  from  about  Uie  20th  of  May  to  the  first 
week  in  June.  .The  nest  is  usually  placed  in 
bashes  and  shrubs,  seldom  more  tlum  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground;  the  location  is 
often  in  the  deep  woods  as  in  the  fields  or  pas- 
tures. It  is  constructed  first  of  a  layer  of 
twigs  and  sticks,  on  which  is  built  the  body 
of  Uie  nest,  which  is  composed  of  strips  of 
jrrape-vine  bark,  fine  twigs,  leaves,  and  straws ; 
It  ia  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined  with  fibrous 
roots  and  hairs,  and  sometimes  fine  grass. 
The  eggs  are  usuallv  four  in  number,  some- 
times five :  their  color  is  a  bright,  deep  emer- 
ald ^reen,  and  their  form  generally  ovate. 
Specimens  do  not  exhibit  great  variations  in 
measurement  from  the  dimensions  of  a  nest 
complement  of  four  collected  in  Thornton, 
K.  H.,  they  are  as  follows :  .95  by  .67  inch ; 
.95  by  .66  inch;  .93  by  .67  inch;  .93  by  .66 
inch.  Two  broods  are  reared  in  the  season, 
seldom  three  in  this  latitude. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  this  species 
moves  in  its  Southern  migration. 

Mr.  Samuels'  account  of  the  Chewink  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

This  beautiful  and  well-known  species, 
although  common  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  southern  New  England  States,  is  rare  in 
the  three  northern.  It  begins  to  grow  scarce 
in  the  northern  districts  of  Massachusetts; 
and,  before  we  have  passed  fifty  miles  beyond 
its  northern  limits,  it  is  very  rarely  seen.  It 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  20th  of  April, 
the  males  preceding  the  females  by  a  week  or 


ten  days.  As  soon  as  the  females  arrive,  the 
pairing  season  commences.  The  male  perched 
on  a  low  limb  of  a  tree  or  high  bush,  chants 
his  pleasing  song,  sometimes  for  half  an  hour 
at  a' time:  this  song  resembles  the  syllables, 
iauhhee^che  ^de  ^de  ^de  ^de,  uttered  at  first 
slowlv  and  plaintively,  and  quickly  increased 
in  volume  and  rapidity  of  tutterance.  He  has 
also  a  sort  of  quavering  warble  difficult  of  de- 
scription. If  he  is  approached,  he  watches 
the  intruder,  and,  after  ascertaining  his  busi- 
uess,  utters  his  note  Uno-hee^  and  proceeds  his 
search  among  the  fallen  leaves  for  his  favorite 
food  of  worms,  insects,  and  seeds,  which  he  is 
almost  continually  scratching  for  among  the 
dead  vegetation. 

About  the  second  week  in  May,  the  birds 
commence  building.  The  locality  usually 
chosen  is  in  low,  thick  woods,  oi  in  thickets  of 
briers  and  bushes  near  streams  of  water,  in 
which  places  this  species  is  most  often  found. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  usually  be- 
neath a  bunch  of  grass,  or  m  a  pile  of  old  brush 
and  fagots;  it  is  constructed  of  fine  twigs, 
leaves  and  grasses,  and  is  lined  with  fine 
leaves  of  grasses,  and  sometimes  a  few  hair- 
like roots. 

The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number. 
Their  ground  color  varies  from  grayish  to 
reddish-white :  this  is  covered,  over  the  en- 
tire surface  with  fine  dots  and  points  of  red- 
reddish-brown :  in  some  specimens  these 
dots  run  into  each  other,  and  form  small 
blotches.  The  average  dimensions  of  a  great 
number  of  specimens  in  my  collection  is  about 
.94  by  .76  inch.  When  placed  beside  an  equal 
numller  of  the  eg^s  of  the  Brown  Thrush,  the 
c^gB  of  this  species  appear  much  paler,  and 
with  a  more  roseate  tint ;  otherwise,  except 
with  reffard  to  size,  the  two  species  resemble 
each  other  mudi. 

In  New  England  but  one  brood  is  usually 
reared  in  the  season.  I  have  found  nests 
with  young  in  June  and  August,  but  generally 
the  first  brood  leaves  the  nest  too  late  for 
another  to  be  brought  out  before  the  early 
frosts.  About  the  middle  of  October,  the 
old  birds  and  their  young,  in  small  detached 
flocks,  leave  New  England  on  their  southern 
migration. 

Wheat  Turned  to  Chess. — ^A  writer  to 
the  Dixie  Farmer  vouches  that  a  person  in  his 
neighborhood  has  exhibited  this  season,  wheat 
and  chess  growsng  from  the  same  root.  The 
bunch  or  stool  on  exhibition  was  carefully 
taken  up,  and  all  the  soil  washed  from  the 
roots,  so  as  to  give  ever^  one  that  examines, 
the  opportunity  of  judgmg  for  himself.  The 
stool,  or  bunch,  consists  of  six  stalks— three 
of  them  wheat,  and  three  chess — ^all  of  them 
tolerably  well-developed.  No  one  that  has 
seen  this  stool,  or  those  exhibited  by  the  same 
friend  last  summer,  has  a  remaining  doubt  oi 
the  assertion  that,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, wheat  frequently  turns  to  chess. 
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XZTBACT8  AND   BBFIiIBB. 


VANOT  BUTTBR. 

"Will  you  please  give  us  a  chapter  on  **Faney  hut- 
Ur  f**  Tell  ns  all  aboat  the  making,  packing,  mar- 
keting, &c.,  and  explain  why  it  sells  in  the  market 
80  mnch  hii^her  than  the  best  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  batter.  W.  J.  Hbmdbbson. 

Byegate,  VL,  Jtdy  12, 1870. 

RBMABK8.— We  publish  on  another  page  an  ab- 
stract of  what  Mr.  Willard  told  the  students  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  College  about  butter  making. 
This  gentleman,  in  addition  to  what  practical 
knowledge  he  may  have  gained  in  his  own  dairy, 
has  spent  much  time  among  the  best  butter  mak- 
ers in  this  country  and  Europe ;  has  eyen,  we  be- 
lleye,  risited  the  dairy  of  Queen  Victoria,  with 
its  porcelain  and  its  marble  equipments,  and  we 
suppose  he  lias  told  all  that  he  can  tell— not  all 
that  he  knows— about  butter  making.  There  are 
secrets  in  this  as  in  all  other  arts  that  can  never 
be  ioldr-^hej  can  only  be  Uamed,  One  man  may 
know  how  to  chop  wood ;  another  man  may  know 
how  to  set  type.  But  what  good  will  the  ttUing  of 
either  do  to  one  who  neyer  swung  an  axe  or 
picked  up  type?  We  apprehend,  howeyer,  that 
most  of  those  who  desire  information  upon  the 
subject  of  itocy  butter  are  making  the  same  mis- 
take that  one  Capt.  Naaman,  of  the  Syrian  host, 
committed  when  he  got  into  a  rage  because  the 
prophet  simply  told  him  to  '*wa8h  and  be  dean,'* 
when  he  expected  to  be  bid  to  do  some  "great 
thing."  Mr.  Willard  suggests  few  great  things. 
'^Little  Things"  are  words  which  head  his  dos- 
ing paragraphs,  and  we  do  not  think  lie  would 
be  offended  were  these  words  to  be  used  as  a  cap- 
tion to  the  whole  of  his  two  lectures.  "Small 
sands  the  mountain  make,  moments  make  the 
year,  and  trifles  life,"  and  little  things,  we  suppose, 
haye  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  butter ;  little 
things  out  doors  and  little  things  inside;  little 
things  which  imply  a  fkncy  fanner  and  a  fimcy 
dairy  woman,— one  can  do  little  without  the  other. 

But  fkncy  prices  depend  on  the  Areshness  of  the 
article  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  quality.  The  gilt- 
edged  butter  must  be  made  near  the  consumer.  It 
must  be  deliyered  often.  The  maker  must  haye  a 
reputation.  "Mr.  So  and  So  makes  our  butter !" 
Just  now  it  must  be  made  from  milk  of  Jersey 
cows,  and  if  they  cost  from  9400  to  fiOOO  apiece 
the  butter,  you  know,  will  be  all  the  more  fiuicy, 
all  the  more  gilt-edged. 

The  best  dairies  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont do  obtain  prioes  which  arodeddedly  "fhnpy" 
compared  with  those  which  an  ordinary  artide 
commands.  This  is  done  in  the  first  place,  by 
produdng  a  reliably  good  artide ;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  by  taking  some  pains  to  reach  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  fbr  a  good 
article.  We  know  of  dairies  whose  products  are 
engaged  at  some  ten  cents  a  pound  more  than  the 
ordinary  price  of  what  is  called  in  market  good 
butter. 


This,  we  fear,  is  not  such  a  chapter  as  oar  oar* 
respondent  asks  for,  but  perhaps  it  will  seryesi 
an  introduction  to  the  confession  which  we  an 
obliged  to  make,  that  we  are  unable  to  answer  his 
questiOBS  squarely  and  fidrly.  We  sliaU  be  ntf 
happy,  howeyer,  to  senre  as  a  medium  for  aay 
one  who  can  satisfoctorily  reply. 


BUSeUOr  WHBAT*-yBTOH  OR  TABS. 

I  haye  jast  cut  a  small  patch  of  wheat  from  teed 
imported  from  Odessa,  Russia.  I  found  sevenl 
plants  like  the  one  endosed.  Will  it  be  a  peM  if 
aomesticated,  or  is  it  already  so  ?  I  neyer  saw 
anything  like  it.  The  wheat  was  sown  the  lut  of 
August ;  it  made  a  yery  good  growth,  but  became 
badly  beat  down  soon  after  heading,  and  never 
recoyered.  After  I  thresh  and  dean  thegndnl 
may  announce  the  result.  H.  Colkax. 

Woodmtie,  Mass,,  July  151 1870. 

Bbmabks.- The  plant  was  receiyed  hi  good 
order,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  the  many  yazieties 
of  yetches  or  tares  common  in  Europe.  The  seeds 
are  nutritiye  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  as 
peas,— in  fkMst  it  is  one  of  the  /tyumtiioMi,  or  pea 
family.  It  doe6  not  seem  suited  to  the  dimate  of 
the  United  States,  or  rather  our  ordfaiaiy  fidd 
peas  and  beans  do  better.  Though  called  a  **taie" 
we  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  its  be- 
coming a  troublesome  weed.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
reoeiye  fhrther  particulars  of  your  experience  witb 
the  Russian  wheat. 


Will  you  please  to  inform  om  tfarouffh  the  Fax- 
KBB  what  is  the  efibot  on  a  cow,  of  eating  tbe 
"afterbirth,"  or  "cleanings  ?"  As  is  weU  knows, 
there  is  a  propensity  in  most,  or  all  cows,  to  do 
this.  A  fine  young  cow  (flye  years  old)  of  mine, 
did  this  filthy  deed  on  calying,  about  ten  weeki 
ago.  She  has  not  snfl^sred  any  harm  from  it  ai  I 
can  see.  She  has  always  befbre  beoi  tioabled 
with  swelled  bag,  but  not  this  year.         Johx. 

Franklin,  Mau,,  1870. 

Rbmabxs.— When  the  oynm  or  germ  cell  of  tlM 
female  is  iminregnated  by  contact  with  the  spena 
cell  of  the  male,  it  becomes  deydoped  into  a  ne 
containing  the  ftetus  and  a  liquid  called  the  sm- 
niotic  liquor,  in  which  the  foetus  floats,  attadMd 
by  the  fhnls  or  umbilical  cord  to  the  placenta,  a 
soft  spongy  mass,  consisting  of  fleshy  cells  and 
blood  yessels.  The  placenta  is  attached  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  inner  fhee  of  the  uterus  by  a  mem- 
brane filled  with  blood  yessels,  through  which 
nutriment  is  conyeyed  to  the  growing  foetus.  The 
placenta  and  sac  enlarge  and  thicken  with  the 
growth  of  the  foetus,  and  when  the  latter  is  tuWf 
deyeloped  and  ready  to  be  bom,  the  fbrmer  has 
become  a  large  mass  consisting  of  fleshy  cells, 
blood  yessels  and  tough  membranes.  Daring  the 
process  of  deHyeiy  the  pUcenta  becomes  separtted 
from  its  attadiment  to  the  uterus,  and  in  a  healthy 
labor  passes  away  soon  after  the  foetus.  Tbe  ooo- 
tractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  utemi,  called 
labor  pains,  generally  cause  a  rupture  of  the  sac 
containing  the  young,  wUch  consequently  escapei 
and  ihst  passes  away.    Sometimes  the  placenta  or 
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•ftarbirtli,  li  not  oompletelj  sepanted  ftom  th* 
uterus  until  ftfter  the  totns  has  puaed,  and  oon- 
teqaently  is  detained  fbr  a  time,  longer  or  shorter. 

Cowa  almost  nniyersally  have  a  propensity  to 
eal  the  njuenta  immediately  after  it  drops  away, 
if  they  am  get  at  it.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  a 
saltiah  taste  of  the  liqnor,  or  for  some  other  in- 
•tinctire  purpose  Is  not  known.  They  will  also 
lick  the  entire  snrfhce  of  the  calf,  apparently  to 
cleanse  it,  bat  probably  becanse  th^  like  the 
taele  of  the  sUmy  liquor  in  which  it  has  been  im- 
mersed and  which  adheres  to  the  new  bom  animal. 

We  haTO  never  known  the  eating  of  the  clean- 
ing to  do  any  iojory.  Perhaps  it  operates  as  a 
cathartic,  and  thus  gives  the  animal  a  relief  which 
she  feels  that  she  needs.  Cows  and  oxen,  and 
even  horses,  will  often  eat  salted  meat  and  flsh 
when  they  can  get  at  them,  and  seem  greatly  to 
eqjoy  them,  and  we  have  never  known  any  iiOory 
result.  They  are  sapposed  to  do  this  on  aeoonnt 
of  the  salt  they  contain.  The  amniotic  llqaor  Is 
said  to  contain  a  pecaliar  acid,  which  may  possi- 
bly gratify  the  taste  of  the  cow. 

PXTOH  FUni  KBBDLBB. 

Everybody  knows  how  valuable  are  most  leaves 
for  manure,  but  I  was  always  taught  that  pitch 
pine  needles  were  poisonous  to  vegetation. 

Some  years,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  fall  work, 
I  have  been  unable  to  save  as  many  leaves  as  I 
wished,  until  they  had  so  decomposed  as  to  be 
got  only  with  difficulty. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  stora  the  needles,  as  I 
can  get  them  with  the  greatest  ease  and  despatch, 
whenever  the  ground  is  bare;  but  owing  to  early 
teaching,  have  not  yet  done  it.  One  axgument 
urged  against  the  needles  is,  that  vegetation  where 
they  lie  is  alway  scant ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  form  of  the 
needles,  which  causes  them  to  lie  so  compact  and 
in  such  bodies  as  to  prevent  the  plants  pushing 
through.         • 

A  year  ago  last  sprins  I  raked  some  needles 
from  a  strawberry  bed.  I  then  ploughed  an  ad- 
joining piece  fbr  a  new  bed,  and  In  one  place 
ploughed  in  the  soil  a  lot  of  the  needles.  Aight 
m  this  mixture  of  half  needles,  half  loam,  some  of 
the  plants  were  set,  and  to  my  astonishment,  pro- 
duced much  larger  plants  in  top  and  root  than 
elsewhere.  Still  the  needles  may  have  a  certain 
poisonous  nature^  to  which  some  plants  mav  be 
susceptible  of  iqjurv.  Or  the  needles  might  have 
been  more  beneflcial  as  a  loosener  of  the  soil  (it 
was  all  loose  soil)  than  injurious  as  a  poisoner, 
please  state  whether  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
store^em  for  manure  in  winter  ? 

If  Tbere  Is  anything  poisonous,  it  is  probablv  in 
their  pitchy  nature.  If  not  injurious,  i  would  like 
to  use  all  I  could,  and  get  them  rotten  in  my  ma- 
nufe  heap.  J.  B.  BtJkMMLY, 

Bbmarks.— We  have  alwsys  supposed  that  the 
needles  or  leaves  of  pine  were  of  little  value  as  a 
fertilizer,  but  have  never  made  any  careflil  trial  of 
them,  and  cannot  answer  our  correspondent's  in- 
quiries firom  personal  knowlege.  The  soil  fkom 
which  pine  trees  grow  does  not  seem  to  be  as  well 
fitted  for  the  growth  of  other  vegetation,  as  that 
on  which  hard-wood  trees  grow  and  shed  their 
leaves.  Prof.  Johnson  gives  a  variety  of  tables  of 
analyses  in  his  book  entitled  <<How  Czqpt  Qrow," 


and  perhaps  the  following  extracts  fleam  them 
will  aflbrd  some  Infbrmation.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  Bed  Pine  leaves,  when  bnmed,  gave 
4.69  lbs.  of  ashes ;  same  amount  of  Oak  leaves  gave 
4.90  lbs ;  Beech,  6.7^  Ibi.  The  per  cent,  of  sev- 
eral of  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  these  several 
leaves  is  given  as  fbllows  :— 


Pine 

Beeeh 

Oak. 


S.8     7oa    — 

8  7     88.9    0.4 
4.4      80.0     ~ 


We  should  have  little  fear  of  any  poisonous 
effects  of  the  needles,  composted  as  proposed,  but 
as  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ash  of  pine  leaves 
are  silica  or  sand,  and  of  other  leaves  less  than 
one-third ;  and  as  they  also  vary  in  potash,  lime, 
&C.,  as  indicated  above,  we  should  not  expect  that 
pine  leaves  would  help  the  manure  as  mnch  as 
oak  or  beech  leaves. 

OABBAGS  WO&MS. 

I  find  the  green  worms  are  eatfaig  my  cabbages 
very  badly.  I  think  there  must  be  some  insect 
that  deposits  nits  on  the  cabbage  leaf,  especially 
on  the  under  side.  The  worm  is  very  small  at 
firsL  but  grows  larger  as  it  eats  the  cabbage.  I 
reaa  in  your  paper  once  that  the  eggs  of  a  butter- 
fly produced  the  worm.  I  think  this  cannot  be  so 
as  it  would  require  a  greater  number  of  butter- 
flies than  I  ever  saw  to  leave  so  many  nits  as  I 
find  on  my  cabbages.  1  have  to  pick  the  worms 
off  and  kill  them  every  few  days,  or  they  would 
eat  my  cabbages  all  up.  Now  if  you  know  of  any 
remedy  to  get  rid  of  tnem,  please  let  it  be  known 
through  your  valuable  paper,  for  it  is  a  hard  task 
to  pick  them  off  by  hand  when  they  are  as  plenty 
as  they  are  this  year.  b.  n.  v, 

Uomroe,  N.  J?.,  July  12, 1870. 

Bbmabxs.— Nearly  all  the  caterpillars  or  worms 
which  infest  vegetation  are  the  young  of  butter- 
flies or  moths.  Bach  female  butterfly  lays  from 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred  eggo  or  nits.  At  this 
rate  a  ftw  of  them  would  be  able  to  give  a  cab- 
bage patch  a  good  sprinkling  of  nits  in  a  short 
time.  In  the  article  to  which  yon  refer  the  de- 
struction of  the  butterfly  or  moth  was  recom- 
mended. Perhaps  the  remedies  used  fbr  currant 
worms  would  operate  with  those  on  cabbages.  If 
yon  have  fine  slacked  lime,  try  a  sprinkling  of 
that  on  the  leaves. 

LA.MB  OOW. 

Will  yon  infbrm  me  what  t  can  do  (br  a  lame 
cow  ?  She  was  pricked  in  the  leg,  back  of  the 
gambrel  Joint,  by  a  calTs  muasle  last  spring.  It 
made  her  very  lame.  I  bathed  it  in  cold  water, 
and  she  got  over  it.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two,  she  was  lame  again.  I  conunenced  battling, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  she  was  apparently  well. 
About  a  week  affo  she  became  lame  a^dn ;  this 
time  I  have  used  both  cold  water  and  a  strong 
brine  to  no  eflbct :  it  swells  and  is  inflamed  about 
the  Joint,  and  still  grows  worse.  I  think  the  in- 
jury was  on  the  cord.  l.  h.  o. 

MUddUboro',  Jloss.,  Jui^  6, 1870. 

Bbxabxs.  —  ProbaUy  the  woknd  extended 
through  the  skin  into  the  G«rtil|ge,  and  most 
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likely  there  will  be  an  abecesa,  which  at  the  proper 
time,  may  require  opening.  Ton  had  better  pool- 
tice  at  present. 

A  8I0X*OOW. 

I  have  a  fonr-year-old  heifer.  She  calyed  early 
in  Hay,  gave  a  good  mess  of  milk  for  a  while,  bat 
the  last  few  weeks  has  gradnally  iUlen  off  in  her 
yield,  and  continues  to  daily.  She  is  alsoYcry 
poor;  her  appetite  is  good,  always  seeming  hungry. 
If  you-  or  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Fabmbb  can 
inform  me  of  what  would  benefit  her,  through  its 
columns,  I  should  be  very  grateful.  j.  t. 

Bratfi^TM,  Vt,  Juhf  4, 1870. 

Bbmabks.— This  description  does  not  enable  one 
to  decide  what  is  the  matter  with  the  cow.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain:— her  food  does  not 
nourish  her,— either  it  is  not  digested,  or  the 
proper  organs  do  not  take  up  the  nutriment. 
Give  her  sulphate  of  iron,  pulverised,  one  drachm, 
rubbed  with  ginger,  one  teaspoonAil  once  a  day. 
Some  internal  organic  disease  may  have  taken 
place. 

AOBIOULTURAL  HOBSB  BAOINCI. 

Bight  glad  was  I  to  see  that  noble  protest  against 
horse  racing  at  our  agricultural  Fairs,  in  the  Fab- 
MER  of  Jaiy  16.  Since  the  introduction  upon  our 
Fair  grounds  of  the  race  course  and  the  machinery, 
more  or  less  complete,  of  the  sports  of  the  turf,  I 
have,  had  only  one  mind  as  to  their  final  result, — 
which  is  that  they  will  ultimately  prove  the  sub- 
version and  ruin  of  our  *<cattle  shows"  and  fiftrm- 
ers'  festivals,  if  not  held  in  check  or  entirely  ex- 
cluded. Exactly  what  coarse  to  pursue  under  the 
circumstances  I  do  not  assume  to  advise.  But 
this  much  I  may  say,  the  great  object,  the  polar 
star,— agricultural  progress,— must  be  kept  stead- 
ily in  view.  Amusement  and  diversion  should  not 
be  excluded,  but  the  aim  and  goal  must  be  the 
social,  moral,  and  professional  improvement  of 
formers.  However  efficiently  and  judiciously 
6ur  Fairs  may  be  managed,  unquestionably  there 
will  be  those  who  will  find  occasion  to  grumble 
and  criticise.  But  with  a  firm  purpose  to  encour- 
age a  healthy  competition  in  honorable  industry 
and  superiority  in  productions,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discourage  every  thing  that  tends  to  excite 
ambition  to  get  a  dollar  without  earning  it  squarely 
and  fkirly,  we  ftilly  believe  that  our  agricultural 
associations  may  do  much  to  encourage  and  bene- 
fit farmers,  and  to  show  them  and  others  that  ag- 
riculture can  stand  alone  and  even  walk  without 
the  leading-strings  of  any  jockey  club. 

FarMtn^ton,  Mb.,  Jufy  18, 1870.    O.  W.  Tbub. 


aiOirS  07  TKB  WBATHBB. 

The  writer  has  been  a  close  observer  of  signs  of 
the  weather  fbr  a  number  of  years  past,  which  are 
fkr  more  reliable  than  any  baromerer,  he  thinks, 
ever  invented.  All  indications  of  rain  are  said  to 
ftiil  in  a  dry  time.  With  such  exceptions,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  Tjuite  reliable. 

i.  The  state  of  the  weather  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  tbe  moon,  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  it  will  be 
during  the  remaining  three-quarters,  whether  wet, 
changeable  or  dry. 

2.  when  the  spiders  spread  their  nests  on  the 
grass  so  that  they  are  visible  in  the  morning  with 
a  heavy  dew  upon  them,  though  a  heavy  vapor  or 
fog  may  hang  over  the  hills  and  not  in  the  valleys 
— ^minoos  ot  storms— yet  theinscst  has  shadowed 
fbrth  with  unerring  instinct  a  folr  day,  though  I 
fometimes  sligbt  ahowers  may  lUL   Some  other 


habits  of  this  cunning  and  intelligent  creatare  an 
equally  interesting,  which  cannot  be  noticed  flram 
want  of  space.  Who  has  not,  when  travelling 
through  a  wood  in  the  morning,  in  summer  time, 
felt  a  tiny  line  drawn  across  his  fftce,  that  was  tbe 


highway  bridge  of  the  aerial  traveller.  gAt  other 
times  they  mm  gather  up  the  comers  of  Kir  web, 
and  like  the  aeronaut  suspended  from  a  basket  ^iU 
sail  through  the  air  to  a  new  field  of  operations. 

8.  A  heavy  fog  on  the  hills  and  litue  or  none  in 
the  valleys,  is  often  a  fsir  indication  of  rain,  al- 
though not  perfectly  reliable. 

The  following  observations  copied  from  the 
"Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  Manual,"  are  clainild 
to  be  reliable,  which  the  writer  has  not  folly  tested 
to  his  satisfaction. 

1.  The  nearer  the  time  of  the  moon's  change, 
first  quarter,  ftiU,  or  last  quarter  are  to  midnighc— 
fh)m  10  P.  M.  to  2  o'clock,  A.  M.— ihe  fUrer  wili 
be  the  weather  during  the  seven  days  following. 

2.  The  nearer  to  mid-day  or  noon  the  phases  of 
the  moon  happen,  the  more  foul  or  wet  weather 
may  be  expected  during  the  next  seven  days. 
The  space  of  this  calculation  occupies  ftom  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  These  observations  re- 
fer principally  to  summer,  though  they  affsct 
spring  and  autumn  nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 

Bturre,  Mass.,  Jufy  4, 1870.       Calbb  Russet. 


PBOTBOTINO  TBEBS  FBOM  XIOB  AND  BOBXBS. 

In  the  winter  of  1868-0  I  lost  sixty  beautlfol 
young  apple  trees  out  of  my  orchard  of  180  trees, 
in  consequence  of  the  mice  gnawing  the  bark.  In 
the  fall  of  1869 1  procured  a  roR  of  builder's  tarred 
paper.  cu|  into  pieces  lj|  feet  by  2^  feet.  I  then 
coiled  one  of  these  papers  around  each  tree,  leav- 
ing a  space  of  about  two  inches  all  around  the 
tree,  so  that  the  ^nosphere  could  circulate  flneely 
between  the  tree%nd  paper.  I  then  tied  a  small 
twine  around  the  paper  at  the  top  and  bottom  to 
hold  it  in  place.  At  the  same  time  I  placed  about 
two  bushels  old  chip  manure  about  each  tree,  so 
that  the  first  freezing  weather  in  November  fas- 
tened the  manure  to  the  paper,  rendering  it  stiff 
and  steady,  thereby  making  a  complete  fbrtiiica- 
tion  against  the  little  intruders. 

Last  April,  after  the  snow  was  gope,  I  removed 
the  papers  and  found  svsry  on«  of  my  trees  that  I 
had  thus  papered  in  a  perAsctly  healthy  condition 
and  untouched  by  the  mice.  There  were  thirty 
trees  in  the  same  orchard  which  I  did  not  paper, 
eight  of  which  were  completely  girdled  and  killed 
by  the  mice.  Osmtv  Skith. 

Smith's  MUU,  P.  O,  Jufy  11, 1870. 

Last  fall,  before  the  snow  f^l,  I  wound  my 
young  tr«es  with  felting  paper,  put  as  high  as  tbe 
snow  was  likely  to  fall.  It  was  tied  on  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  also  in  the  middle,  with  wool  twine. 
All  my  trees  thus  protected  came  through  tbe 
winter  and  spring  uninjured,  while  those  in  by* 
places  not  protected  were  destroyed.  Some  ff  my 
neighbors  did  the  same  with  like  results.  Thad 
two  apple  trees  in  my  firuit  yard  six  inches  in 
diameter,  standing  near  a  ibnce  north  of  them. » A 
severe  north  snow  storm,  the  16tb  of  March, 
banked  the  snow  up  to  the  limbs  of  these  trees.  I 
directed  my  man  to  tread  the  snow  down  hard 
around  them.  He  did  it  well ;  but  when  the  snow 
meked  away  we  found  that  the  little  hungry  mice 
had  girdled  the  trunk  completely  for  eighteen 
Inches  above  the  ground.  I  have  banked  them 
up  high  vlth  earth  and  they  are  bearing  full  this 
season,  but  I  think  they  will  die  next  season. 

I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  borer  from  my 
apple  trees  for  the  last  twenty  years,  by  applying 
charcdal  dust  from  old  coalpit  bottoms. 

J.  K.  SmTK. 

W99t  Addiion,  Vt,  Jufy  12, 1870. 
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GOING  OV  TO  A  VABM. 

Will  you  please  to  giTe  Tonr  opinion,  whether  a 
man  with  onlj  $500  could  get  a  Hying  at  farming, 
allowing  he  sboald  attend  to  his  basiness  ?  There 
are  a  number  here  with  about  this  amount  of  capl- 
talf  that  think  of  moYiog  back,  into  the  country 
and  locating  near  each  other,  that  they  may  assist 
one  another  In  cultivating  the  land.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  can  ^ve  us  their  experience  in 
this  matter.  t.  b.  p. 

NnDburypari,  3faM.,  Jufy,  1870. 

Bbmabkb.— We  second  the  motion  |^t  th^ 
qaestion  be  referred  to  **aome  of  our  readers." 
We  baye  so  often  tried  to  express  our  opinion 
about  the  probable  success  of  yillage  and  city  peo- 
ple in  forming,  that  we  should  much  rather  print 
the  experience  of  those  who  haye  tried  it,  than  to^ 
repeat  our  own  yi#ws.  As  a  general  rule  we  think 
it  is  not  adyisable  for  men  to  change  either  busi- 
ness or  location.  The  process  of  acclimation 
which  change  of  location  often  implies,  and  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  adaptation  which  is  inevitable  in 
entering  upon  a  new  business,  are  neither  pleasant 
nor  profitable.  Many  village  and  ci^  people  who 
get  a  little  book-farming  knowledge  into  their 
lieads,  overlook  the  fact  that  flurming  is  a  trade, 
and  entertain  a  vague  notion  that  aftiost  anybody 
ean  run  a  farm  and  do  it  up  In  riiuch  better  style 
tftm  is  done  by  the  old  do-as-thehr-fiUhers-did  lar- 
mers.  If  our  Newbuiyport  Mends  belong  to  this 
daas  of  *'progre8tive  formers ;"  if  they  propose  to 
engage  in  forming  before  learj^ing  the  trade;  if 
they  never  swung  an  axe  or  pulled  a  hoe  or  worked 
a  pair  of  sheep  shears  all  day  long;  if  they  have 
never  known  how  heavy  a  bushel  basket  ^11  of 
potatoes  is  late  in  the  afternoon  after  having  toted 
them  to  the  cart  steadily  from  early  morning ;  if 
thebr  wives  have  had  no  experience  in  butter  and 
aoap  making,  in  trying  lard  or  filling  sausages,  lif 
taking  care  of  poultry,  lambs  and  pigs,  then  our 
advloe  is  most  emphatically  expressed  l^  just  four 
letters    d-o-n-tl 

But  perhaps  \.  <?.  P.  and  his  friends  were 
brought  up  on  farms  and  have  learned  the  trade 
by  a  regular  apprenticeship.  If  so  they  do  not 
need  our  advice.  They  must  know  that  some  peo- 
ple succeed  at  forming,  and  sgme  do  not;  and  that 
like  causes  in  their  own  ease  will  'produce  like 
efltets.  Failure  or  success  depends  on  the  num, 
not  on  the  business,  whether  on  a  fium  or  in  a  shop. 


8T7BPBI8B  OATS. 

I  have  just  cut  a  piece  of  oats  of  which  I  send 
yon  a  small  package.  The  stalks  are  the  product 
of  one  single  oa».^The  seed  came  from  the  Patent 
Office  three  years  ago,  and  a  few  itumers  beside 
anyself  have  them  in  my  immediate  neighborhood. 
I  nsed  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  as  I  sup- 
posed, but  found  after  sowing  I  had  a  little  over 
an  acre  and  one  fourth.  They  are  plenty  thick. 
I  shall  probably  get  from  fifty  to  sefenty-flve 
bushels  from  the  piece.  Last  vear  at  thrashing 
they  weighed  foity-fiie  pounds  a  bushel,  being 
altogether  ahead  of  the  nasty  looking  black  Nor- 
way in  weight,  color,  yield  and  every  particular. 
The  stalks  sent  are  about  the  average  length  of 
the  piece.  The  drought  here  has  caused  the  grain 
OB  tb  lower  bnadwt  to  bUwt,  as  yon  will  per* 


ceive.  I  think  with  a  favorable  season  and  well 
fitted  ground  the  yield  would  be  large.  These 
grew  on  a  side  hill  on  rather  light  soil.  Some  of 
my  neighbors,  on  heavier  land,  have  a  larger 
growth  than  mine-  t.  s. 

Rutland,  Vt,  July  23, 1870. 

Bbkabks.— The  stalks  received,  seven  failium- 
ber,  are  over  ^ye  ibet  in  length,  and  are  certainly 
very  handsome  specimens,  both  as  to  straw  and 
grain.  We  suppose  it  is  the  variety  kn<Avn  as  the 
Surprise,  which  some-  say  is  identical  with  the 
New  Brunswick.  The  Surprise  Oat  has-been  well 
spoken  of  by  many  who  have  grown  it. 


HBKS  WITH  SOTJ&VT  LBOS. 

Can  you,  or  anv.of  your  correspondents,  tell  the 
cause  of  a  sort  of  a  warty  or  scaly  substance  Uiat 
grows  on  my  hens'  legs  ?    Is  there  any  remedy  ? 

Oatipee,  N.  H.,  June,  1870. 

BBKABXs.^We  never  hAurd  anything  of  *t1ii8 
disease  until  the  large  foreign  breeds  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  we  suppose  they  are  still  more  liable 
to  it  than  other  breeds.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  disease  is  caased  by  damp,  foul  apart-  * 
ments,  and  want  of  proper  care,  but  we  under- 
stand that  flocks  that  have  good  attention  have 
snfibred  of  late.  A  correspondent  of  the  Rurai 
New  Torker  ifkja  that  fowls  that  show  any  symp« 
tems  of  ^urvy  legs  should  at  once  be  separated 
from  the  others  and  placed  in  warm  dry  quarters. 
Give  them  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  and  as  often 
as  once  a  day  some  animal  food.  W^h  the  lege 
with  a  weak  solution  af  sugar  of  lead,  in  the 
morning,  and  fnnoint  them  with  clean  lard,  mixed 
with  ointQient  of  creosote,  just  {>efore  they  go  to 
roost.  Keen  them  from  wet.  Others  advise  to 
wash  the  lefs  with  k Asene  oil ;  annointing  with 
salt  grease. 

FBBniNG  BOBB  Aim  OTBTBB  0HBLLS  TO  HBHt. 

In  one  of  the  late  Boston  agricultural  papers 
there  appeared  a  statement  of  theloesof  a4arge 
number  of  hens  in  consequence  of  feeding  them 
with  ground  bone,  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned 
in  some  way.  * 

Having  had  experience  in  raising  poultry,  I  am 
led  to  remark  for  the  information  of  new  begin- 
ners, that  bone  or  oyster  shells  should  never  be 
mixed  with  meal,  or  anything  else,  when  given  aa 
feed.  Bone  and  shell  must  be  kept  entirely^p- 
arate  from  all  other  feed,  and  made  accessible  to 
the  fowls,  all  the  year  round;  and  th^  will,  of 
themselves,  eat  jpst  as  much  as  is  needed,  but  not 
a  particle  more.  Shell  is  generally  preferred  by 
fowls,  and  should  be  somewhat  coarse.  The  way 
I  adopt  to  supply  these  articles  is  to  use  a  box 
hbout  six  inches  square  and  eight  inches  long,  for 
a  doien  hens.  If  it  standi  out  doors  the  robf 
ought  to  slope  in  order  to  shed  the  rain.  Take  out 
about  one-tntrd  of  the  width  of  one  side— the  top 
part— and  have  a  partition  in  the  middle  to  separ- 
ate the  two  kinds.  «       a.  b.  a. 

B0oH,Jufy  21,1970. 

BBKBDT  rCtt  SCBAT0HB8.*  * 

Take  a  piece  of  alum  as  large  as  a  chestnut,  dis- 
solve it  in  half  a  teacupfq)  of  boiling  wat^ ;  add  a' 
tablespoonftil  oC  saleratns,  and  a  teaeupftil  pf 
strong  vinegar,  and  use  warm. '  I  have  found  thit 
to  be  an  excellent  remedy.  T.  Bobt. 

North  SuUoih  N.  H.,  1870.  • 
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VLOVQWatQ  IK  OLOTBB. 

1  see  in  the  Farmer  ftllasioDS  in  regard  to 
ploughing  in  cloTer  for  manure.  I  would  like  to 
Inquire  the  best  method  of  doing  it.  I  have  heard 
that  out  West  when  the  soil  gets  exhausted  they 
plough  and  sow  on  plaster  and  clover  seed,  and 
pi(Agh  in  a  crop  of  clover.  How  woald  it  work  to 
plough  a  piece  of  land  in  the  spring,  and  sow  on 

Slaster  and  clover  seed  ?    Would  the  crop  get  up 
ir^e  enough  to  ploihgh  in  the  first  year  ?    J.  x. 
WestfHintter,  Vt.,  July,  1870. 


years*  cropping  P  We  admit  that  men  do 
times  thus  judge,  and  that  diverse  views  are 
expressed,  for  instance,  of  the  proBtaUeness 
of  .the  com  crop,  which  is  usaally  the  first  one 
in  the  imperfect  system  of  rotation  practiced 
by  New  England  farmers,  without  dae  oon- 
idderation  of  its  connection  with,  or  infloenca 


on,  the  several  crops  of  oats  and  grass 
Remabxb.— If  sown  quite  early,  on  land  pretty^hichlbllow.  And  in  like  manner,  some  are 
rich  an(f  moist,  we  think  there  would,  ordinarily, 
be  a  good  crop  to  plough  under  the  same  season. 
The  ploughing  in  a  crop  of  clover  has  become 
quite  common  in  New  England,  as  a  manorial 
agent,  and  we  think  will  become  general  among 
progressive  farmers.  It  ought  to  be  tried  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  at  difftrent  seasons  and  reported, 


so'that  all  may  hafe  the  benefit  of  experiments 
made. 

If  ploughing  under  clover,  or  any  other  green 
crop,  will  enrich  the  soil,  it  woald  seem  that  every 
fimncr  might  keep  his  land  in  good  condition  if  he 
would  be  careful  not  to  crop  his  mowing  fields 
nntil  the  roots  of  the  grasses  are  exhausted,  so  as 
not  to  aflbrd  a  crop  worth  ploughing  under.  We 
must  plough  more  frequently,  and  while  the  land 
is  in  condition  to  bring  a  fUr  crop  to  be  mingled 
with  the  soil  and  have  a  visible  eflbct  upon  it. 

Where  land  will  bring  a  second  crop  of  grass  of 
a  ton  to  tbq  acre,  that  is  fluently  ploughed  in, 
and  the  land  sowed  to  gfass  again  at  once,  or  left 
for  hoed  crops,  small  grains  or  roots^he  next  season. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  the  atility  of  plough- 
Ing  in  green  crops,  and  hoy  the  pn^ce  will  be- 
come nniversal  among  onl^eople. 


▲GPIi  CX^IiIiBOll. 

.  With  the  annual  examination  of  the  classes, 
which  took  place  on  Taeeda7,  Angust  2,  the 
thirft  year  of  instmction  in  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  closed.  Another  dass, 
which  will  be  added  September  8,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  term,  and  another 
yetr  of  study  and  instruction,  are  still  wanting 
to  pot  the  institution  in  full  working  order. 
Is  Uiis  always  remembered  iy  those  who  are 
looking  for  immediate  results,  and  inqiririn^ 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  College? 
Next  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  nsaal  '*Com- 
mencement^*  exercises  will  be  held ;  then  the 
first  '^otation^'  of  study  and  of  classes  will 
b#  complefbd. 

'  Many  farmers  adop^  a  system  of  cultivation 
and  cropping  which  requires  four  years  or 
more  to  complete  the  course.  In  such  case, 
would  it  be  just  to  base  an.  opinion  of  the 
benefit  of  the  rotation  system  on  an  observa- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  first  two  or  Jhree ' 


disposed  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  benefits  of 
an  agricultural  college  by  the  resulte  of  the 
first  year  or  two  of  an  incomplete  course. 

The  Amherst  Record  says  the  late  ezaniina- 
tion  was  well  attended,  many  strangers  from 
out  of  town  being  present.  The  examina- 
tions were  held  in  the  chapel,  which  was  dec- 
orated with  green.  The  mottoes,  ^'Fradioe 
with  Science,*^  "Progress  with  Pmdesioe,^ 
were  displayed  very  tastefully  over  the  plat- 
form. The  young  men  acquitted  themselves 
well.  The^xaminations  were  condacted  in 
the  usual  style  by  questions,  the  student  being 
required  to  turn  and  face  the  visitors.  The 
following  studies  included  the  coarse  in  which 
the  classes  were  examined :  Geology,  Veteri- 
nary^ Science,  dhrveyuig  and  Drawing,  Agri- 
culture, History,  Chemistry,  and  the  Selection 
and  Care  of  Farm  Stock.  The  lat^  was 
oonaucted  in  the  yard  adjoining  the  farm  bam, 
and  the  students  were,  in  torn,  called  apon  to 
point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  mi- 
der  consideration. 

During  the  evening  a  levee  was  held  at 
President  Clark^s  residence,  at  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Agtici|^tare,  Trustees  of 
the  College,  the  Faculty,  and  students  and  inr 
vited  guests  were  present. 

Wednesday  m9ming,  at  half  past  eight 
oMock^  the  students  were  exercised  in  infim- 
try  tactics,  under  the  direction  of  C^itain 
Alvord,  the  ofi&cen  of  the  different  classes 
taking  turns  in  handling  the  company.  The 
movements  of  the  company  were  well  execut- 
ed. The  students  are  her^ter  to  be  drilled 
in  artillery  practice,  a  section  of  artillexy  hav- 
ing arrived  for  that  purpose.  • 

The  number  of  students  is  not  far  from  a 
hundred,  but  not  so  large  as  stated  in  last 
winter*!  report  to  the  legislature^  several  be- 
ing obliged  to  leave  for  different  reasons. 


—Many  of  the  fiumers  of  Orleans  Coimty,  Tt.t 
are  saving  grass  seed  this  year. 
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babies'    ^epartnunt. 


From  Hewth  and  Home, 
V XA8UB£Era  TH3B  BABY. 

We  meftRirad  tbe  riotons  baby 

Agaiiut  the  oottose  wall— 
A  Illy  grew  at  the  tBreabold, 

Aad  the  bov  was  Just  aa  tall  I 
A  royal  tiger  lily. 

With  spi>ta  of  purple  and  gold. 
And  a  heart  like  a  Jewelled  ehalloea 

The  fragrant  dew  to  hold. 

Without,  the  bluebirda  whistled 

High  up  in  the  old  roof  trees, 
And  to  and  firo  at  the  window 

The  red  roce  rocked  her  beea : 
And  ihe  wee  pink  fleta  of  the  baby 

Were  never  a  moment  attll  I 
BnatebiDg  at  shine  and  shadow 

That  danoed  on  the  lattiee-aUl  I 

His  eyes  were  wide  as  blue- bells-- 

His  mouth  like  a  flower  unblown- 
Two  little  bare  feet,  like  funnj  white  mloe, 

Peeped  out  fi-om  nls  snowy  gown ; 
And  we  thought,  with  a  thrill  of  rapture 

That  yet  had  a  touoh  of  pain. 
When  Jane  rolls  around  with  her  roses, 

We'll  measure  the  boy  again. 

Ah  me  I    In  a  darkened  chamber, 

With  the  sunshine  shut  away, 
Through  tears  that  fell  like  a  bitter  ndn, 

We  measured  the  boy  to-day ; 
And  the  little  bare  feet,  that  were  dimpled 

And  sweet  as  a  babbling  rose, 
L^  side  by  aide  together, 

in  the  hush  of  a  long  repoae  I 

tJpflrom  the  dainty  pillow. 

White  as  the  risen  dawn, 
The  fair  little  face  lay  imiUng, 

With  the  light  of  heaven  thereon— 
And  tbe  dear  little  hands,  like  roee-leavea 

Dropped  from  a  rose,  lay  still, 
Never  to  snatch  at  the  sunshine 

That  crept  to  the  shrouded  silll 

We  measured  the  sleeping  baby 

With  ribbons  as  white  as  snow, 
For  the  ehinlng  roaewood  casket 

That  waited  him  below ; 
And  out  of  tbe  darkened  chsmber 

We  went  with  a  childless  moan- 
To  the  height  of  the  sinless  angels 

Our  little  one  had  grown  1 


For  th€  New  Engtand  JPitrmer, 

ITiOWXB  GABPSKOrO    FOB   BBFTBM- 

BEB. 

"If  we  could  open,  and  unbend  our  eye, 
We  all,  like  Hoses,  should  espv 
Bv'n  in  a  bush,  the  radiant  Deity." 

Surely  in  all  God's  works  we  can  trace  the  im- 
print of  hia  Divine  Hand,  and  in  onr  gorgeous 
flowers  He  grants  to  ns  a  slight  glimpse  of  the 
glories  of  that  city  beyond  the  san,  whose  light 
was  never  seen  on  land  or  sea !  Oar  garden  beds 
are  at  the  bright  of  their  beauty  and  glory,  now— 
bat  soon  the  cold  hand  of  King  Frost  will  rob 
them  of  all  their  grace  and  loveliness.  AtUrs, 
Zinmat,  Pehmiat,  Vwheiuu,  Otfaniwm,  GladioU, 
and  all  the  Lily  tribe  form  a  mass  of  aazsling 
brilliancy.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Japan  for 
her  contribntions  to  our  list  of  garden  beaaties. 
The  first  Japan  Lilies  were  brought  oyer  in  1860, 


by  Dr.  Siebold ;  he  had  also  collected  many  other 
rare  bnlbs.  The  packing  cases  containing  them 
arrived  at  Antwerp  daring  the  storm  of  a  revolu- 
tion. Tbey  were  deposited  in  a  warehonse— after- 
wards used  as  a  barrack  for  a  troop  of  French 
cavalry,  and  the  glorious  Japan  IaUm  were  all 
that  were  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  the  boxes 
being  broken  open,  and  their  contents  scattered. 
Prof.  Lindley,  describing  one  said,  *'the  diamond 
bouqaels,  the  queen  of  Spain's  Jewels,  and  even  the 
for  famed,  priceless  Koh-i-noor  itself,  must  pale 
their  ineifectual  fires,  when  compared  with  this 
gorgeous  flower,"  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  will 
stand  onr  coldest  New  England  winters  unprotected. 
At  first  it  was  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  but  it  did 
not  thrive ;  now  It  grows  in  great  luxuriance  in 
the  open  border.  It  is  a  gross  feeder,  requires 
much  stimulant  to  produce  its  flowers  in  rare  per- 
fection. Lilium  Auraium,  or  Golden  Banded  lAfy 
is  much  more  beautiful,  because  with  its  beautiftil 
form,  and  coloring,  it  also  possesses  the  most  deli- 
cious fragrance,  perfUming  the  air,  and  delighting 
the  senses.  As  yet,  a  high  price  is  asked  for  this 
gem  of  the  Lily  tribe,  but  as  it  is  easily  propa- 
gated, both  by  offsets  and  seeds,  it  will  soon  be 
offered  at  so  low  a  rate  that  all  lovers  of  flowers 
can  revel  in  its  glories.  Gladioli  are  a  very  pop- 
ular flower,  and  high  sums  are  asked  and  received 
for  < 'novelties."  Already  the  spoicies  number 
above  a  thousand,  and  each  year,  by  carefhl  hy- 
bridization, more  are  produced.  The  bulbs  shoald 
be  stored  after  the  leaves  are  killed  by  the  firost, 
in  a  dry  frost  proof  cellar  or  closet. 

The  handsomest  flowers  of  AMters,  Zinmaa, 
Stoeke,  Balsame,  and  all  annuals  should  be  tied 
up,  to  preserve  the  seed,  taking  care  in  all  cases, 
but  the  stocks,  to  select  those  that  bloom  apart 
from  the  single  varieties.  With  a  little  labor,  and 
close  attention,  a  lady  may  save  her  seed  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  be  as  certain  of  good  varieties 
as  if  she  depended  upon  the  seedsman.  But  the 
largest  and  first  blossoms  of  the  Astere  must  be 
saved,  picking  off  all  the  smaller  flowers,  so  as  to 
throw  all  the  strength  into  the  one  designed  for 
seed.  With  Zinmcu,  select  the  most  perfectly 
doable  flowers,  and  mark  with  twine  or  yam. 
Verbena  seed  can  be  saved,  and  thus  a  good  sup- 
ply secured  for  another  year.  Seedlings  blossom 
much  more  profusely  than  plants  raised  fh>m  cut- 
tings. Mr.  Snow  of  Chicopee,  Mass..  makes  the 
raising  of  seedlings  a  specialty,  and  his  beds  are 
a  dazzling  mass  of  beauty.  Double  flowers  pro- 
duce fbw  if  any  seed.  Stocks  are  always  raised 
from  seed  saved  from  the  single  flowers.  It  is 
well  to  leave  but  two  or  three  roots  among  the 
double  flowers,  so  as  to  have  them  fecundated 
from  them,  rather  than  firom  the  inferior  flowers 
of  the  single  species.  Double  Pinke  produce  but 
few  seed  which  must  be  saved  with  care,  and  they 
will  usually  blossom  true  to  the  parent  stock. 

Keep  your  garden  neatly,  in  this  month ;  do  not 
grow  careless  of  its  appearance,  but  prune,  stakCi 
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water  and  weed  with  an  untiring  hand.  Cat  off 
the  periahed  blosaoms  whose  seeds  are  not  de- 
sired ;  cat  off  the  rose  bads  whose  glories  are  de- 
parted ;  trail  the  straggling  vines,  and  tie  np  the 
rampant  branches. 

Perennial  and  biennial  plants  that  hare  been 
raised  Arom  seed,  can  now  be  transplanted  to  per- 
manent sitaations.  Select  thereof  the  largest 
growth,  transplant  in  rainy  wsather— or  after 
seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  with  a  small  ball  of  earth 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  each  plant;  water  care- 
ftallj,  and  the  plants  will  soon  take  root,  and  in 
the  following  sammer  flower  lazoriantly.  All 
fibrous- rooted  plants  that  may  have  overspread 
*lnto  a  large  taft  shoald  be  cat  off  into  the  desired 
siae. 

Almost  all  perennials  may  be  now  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots.  Fleshy  rooted  plants  like 
Fraxinelku,  2ri$e$f  Peoniea,  etc.,  can  now  be  taken 
np— their  roots  parted,  and  planted  again,  they 
will  become  well  rooted  before  winter— and  win 
prodace  stronger  and  finer  fiowers  the  ensoiag 
summer.  The  reason  why  so  many  perennials 
die  oat,  is  that  they  are  allowed  to  increase  until 
they  are  fairly  choked  to  death.  They  should  be 
transplanted  every  two  or  three  years. 

At  this  season,  we  should  strike  cuttings  of  all 
desirable  honse  plants ;  if  it  has  not  been  done  pre- 
viously, set  about  it  directly.  Verbenas  can  be 
easily  propagated  by  sinking  small  pots  in  the 
ground,  and  pegging  a  runner  into  them,  covering 
it  tightly  with  sand.  Bedding  out  Geraniums  can 
be  tongtied,  it  is  said,  and  roots  will  be  sent  ftnth. 
Select  a  strong  vigorous  shoot— and  cut  a  slanting 
slit  two  thirds  through  Just  below  a  bad  or  hinge, 
the  plant  will  endeavor  to  heal  the  wound  by  send- 
ing out  minute  white  roots ;  as  soon  as  two  or 
three  appear,  separate  it  firom  the  parent  stem, 
and  plant  in  rich  soil. 

DahUat  were  once  the  most  highly  cherished 
flower  of  the  gardens,  but  like  all  things  else  their 
day  is  of  the  past ;  but  the  Boquti  or  Dwarf  Dak- 
Ua$  are  exquisitely  beautiftil;  they  are  smaller 
than  most  of  the  Asters,  and  each  petal  is  per- 
f^ly  capped.  They  make  most  charming  pot 
plants ;  we  have  one  entirely  covered  with  mauve- 
colored  blossoms  deeply  tinted  with  chocolate. 
BxquidU  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  any  of  the 
"bouquet**  class.  It  is  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  hue, 
and  its  petals  are  tinted  with  scarlet.  Thisspedes 
ii  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  amateur  florists. 


They  are  not  equaled  by  any  other  flower  for  vases 
or  baskets. 

The  DovhU  Qeramumi  are  brought  to  a  high 
standard  of  perfection.  We  possess  three  of  them, 
all  in  the  fullest  bloom,  and  they  far  sorpass  sU 
othe^r  plants.  Any  one  can  grow  a  genunliim; 
they  need  plenty  of  sunshine,  a  strong,  rich  soil, 
and  not  much  water;  their  saccnlent  habit  fits 
them  to  endure  our  hot.  dry  summers. 

** Andrew  Hendaraon**  is  of  a  glorious  scariet! 
These  delicious  novelties  were  originated  bjr 
LemoDis,  the  prince  of  geraniam  cultivator!  hi 
France.  And  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  loven 
of  the  beautifhl  for  his  numerous  contribotioos  to 
our  gardens.  s.  o.  j. 


'DOMsama  bbokftb. 

OzFOBD  DuMFLiNGe.— Mix  Well  together 
the  following  ingredients:  Two  ounces  of 
grated  bread,  four  ounces  of  cmrants.  foor 
ounces  of  shred  suet,  a  tablespoonfbl  of  sifted 
sugar,  a  little  allspice,  and  plenty  ci  grated 
lemon  peel.  Beat  up  well  two  eggs ;  add  a 
little  milk,  and  divide  the  mixture  into  five 
dumplings.  Fry  them  in  butter  a  light  brown 
color,  and  serve  them  with  wine  aance. 

Rusk. — ^Take  one-half  pint  of  milk,  three 
eges,  one  large  teaspoonf  ol  of  butter,  two 
tauespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  veist; 
mix  as  batter  (not  too  thin ;)  set  in  toe  son 
until  light;  then  knead  into  a  loaf;  poll  off 
pieces  of  equal  sise ;  roll  in  tbe  hands;  pot 
them  in  an  oven  dose  togeUier;  let  tlin 
raise  and  when  they  have  done  so,  wash  then 
over  with  egg  and  sugar,  beat  together.  Bab 
aa  qaick*as  possible. 

BonjBD  Raisin  Fudbiho. — Half  a  pomid 
of -flour,  half  a  pound  of  bread-crumbs,  hilf 
a  pound  of  raisins,  three  ounces  of  lugar,  two 
ounces  of  citron,  four  eggs,  half  a  teacopfol 
of  milk,  a  little  nutmeg  and  ground  m^* 
one  teaspoonful  of  brandy.  Chop  half  ft 
pound  01  kidney-suet  very  fine,  add  it  to  the 
bread-crumbs,  with  a  little  grated  ginger  and 
nutmeg ;  the  raisins  stoned,  the  sugar  pound- 
ed, and  the  citron  cut  into  slices.  Mix  it  ftO 
together,  and  then  stir  vrith  it  the  beaten 
eggs,  the  milk  and  a  tablespoonful  of  bru^* 
Beat  the  mixture  well  together,  and  boil  it  ii 
a  floured  cloth  four  hours  and  a  half. 
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OOTOBBB   FAKCIES 

AHD 

FiCTB 

mo-er. 

Ban  fled  In  tbe  Inhi  of  ttai  ■ 
fli.  bHw-blrd  fbrokin,  jM  tro 

cbirmod 
DD-uekl 

oma, 

CTOBBB.  in  New 
England,    pre- 

the  most  charm- 
ing aoenea  ever 
preaeDted  to  the 
ejB,   Thomson, 
in  the  Seuoni, 
ka    or   the   au- 
bliage  in  Eog- 
glowing  terms. 
wt,     probablf, 
fair  companBon 
;  we  alwsja  see 
October.    Many 
9,  Dr.  Dirigbt, 
then   President 
of    Tale    Col- 
lege, ad:ed  an 
intelligent  Eng- 
lishman of  tMte, 
while  admiring  with  him  this  autnmnal  foliage 
near  New  Haven,  wh}'  the  poets  of  England 
ever  used  the  terms  brown,  or  nujid.  In  their 
descripUonsof  autumn,  and  received  an  answer 
to  this  effect:    '^Beeaiut  thty  never  tav  any 


other;  tach  a  seme  ai  ihii  never  bUtl  their 
outon."  Deicriptions  of  aome  of  onr  anlnmn 
Bcenery,  which  were  perfectly  just,  wonid 
icarcely  be  credited  by  the  English  people. 
With  us,  the  coloring  is  not  only  infinite  in  its 
■hades,  b«t  gUsteni  and  oparklea  in  its  gor- 
geoui  profnnon. 

Tn  notice  this  in  perfection,  however,  one 
shonld  travel  by  team  throngh  a  region  diver- 
sified by  hill  and  valley,  so  as  to  see  the  foliage 
of  the  oak,  beech,  maple,  hickory,  birch,  &c., 
interspersed  with  tbe  pine,  hemlock,  spruce 
and  hackmatack.  Then,  on  the  hill-aides  and 
hiU-tops,  or  on  tbe  edges  of  the  channing 
meadows  that  so  beautitolly  contrast  with  the 
higher  lands,  the  son  may  be  seen  lighting  np 
entrances  to  the  woods  with  a  splendor  thit 
reminds  us  of  some  grand  cathedral,  with  its 
burning  lamps,  pictares,  statues,  and  other 
works  of  art.  We  must  see  it  when  the  morn- 
ing ton  breaks  mildly  from  the  east  and  first 
touches  the  leaves  on  the  tree-tops,  peocilling 
them  with  nnnnmbered  cbanning  colors.  Sa 
in  the  fervid  noon,  when  the  nnahadowed  snn 
poors  fiercely  upon  the  forests  and  kindles 
np  a  carnival  of  colors ;  or,  amid  tbe  sofc  haie 
of  the  setUng  sun,  when  its  feebler  rays  give  a 
world  of  softer,  but  not  less  impressive  and 
beautiful  coloring.  The  full  glory  of  tbe  for- 
est caimot  be  realized  from  a  single  point. 
-We  mtut  see  it  on  hill  and  plain,  in  the  sweet 
meadows  where  the  brooks  meander  and  bab- 
ble, and  in  deep  gorges  among  the  roonntains. 
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OUBIVO  BOWSD  OOBlff. 

It  18  a  laboriouB  ttak  to  cut  hy  hand  several 
acres  of  heavy  sweet  com.  My  neighbors 
find  it  abnost  impossible  to  gather  the  shocks 
into  stacks,  or  mow,  and  prevent  spoiling. 
Besides,  standing  in  the  shock  in  the  field 
through  very  mach  wet  weather,  as  we  often 
have  in  the  fall,  greatly  lessens  its  value. 
My  plan  is  to  prepare  the  ground  well,  sow 
early,  and  roU  after  sowing ;  let  it  stand  until 
it  begins  to  ripen.  Here  is  the  main  point  of 
success.  When  the  lower  leaves  be^in  to 
turn  yellow,  the  saccharine  matter  begms  to 
turn  to  sugar,  and  then  there  is  Uss  water  to 
dry  out,  and  the  com  is  of  much  more  value. 
The  ground  being  rolled  smooth,  you  can  cut 
with  a  machine  close  to  the  ground ;  let  it  lay 
four  or  five  days  in  the  sun,  then  rake  with  a 
horse  rake  and  cock  up,  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  cock  two  days,  when  it  can  be  hauled  with 
as  much  dispatch  as  the  same  amount  of  timo- 
thy bay.  With  the  aid  of  one  man  and  boy 
we  hauled  off,  last  fall,  three  acres  in  one  day, 
putting  into  small  stacks  and  mow,  and  it  kept 
as  bright  as  needs  be.  We  have  practiced 
this  plan  for  several  seasons,  and  have  never 
lost  any. — BurcU  New  Torker, 


For  the  IfetP  England  Farmer, 
THE  OABDEB*  IN  OOTOBBIl. 

The  season^s  labor  in  the  garden  is  now 
nearly  closed;  what  remains,  is  to  finish 
gathering  and  storing  late  crops,  which  should 
not  be  put  off  a  single  day  after  fully  mature 
and  ripe.  In  this  section  we  had  a  yexy  wet 
winter  and  spring ;  the  winter  was  mild ;.  spring 
cool,  which  delayed  planting  and  vegetation 
till  late,  when  all  at  once  vegetation  seemed 
to  burst  forth  with  a  bound,  and  with  rapid, 
unabated  strides  came  to  an  early  maturity. 
Early  fruits  and  vegetables  are  found  very 
good,  and  much  richer  than  in  a  more  moist 
and  variable  season.  Bat  the  continued 
drought  cut  them  short,  and  was  quite  un- 
favorable to  later  planted  crops,  and  consider- 
ably abridging  the  succession  of  fresh,  crisp 
vegetables  from  the  garden.  Should  this 
abridgement  teach  us  to  prize  a  good  garden 
more  highly,  and  incite  in  us  to  improve  on 
fbrmer  practices,  the  lessons  of  the  season 
wih  not  be  without  avail. 

Slight  frosts  injure  the  keeping  qualities  of 
many  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  such  should 
be  gathered  and  secorely  stored  before  frosts 
occur.  Cabbage  and  some  like  crops  are  not 
injured  by  light  frosts,  but  hard  freezing 
affects  even  £e  cabbage ;  but  usually  we  do 
not  have  such  freezes '  till  into  November. 
Aside  from  gathering  and  storing  the  crops, 
there  is  much  that  may  be  done  in  the  garden 
to  enhance  next  yearns  profit,  such  as  annihi- 
lating weeds,  turning  up  new  subsoil — espe- 
cially on  all  heavy  or  clayey  soils — ^to  bjS  amend- 
ed by  the  action  of  frosts,  &c.,  of  winter. 


AsPABAOus. — ^New  beds  planted  out  this 
fall  of  roots  or  seed,  will  be  so  much  done  to- 
wards spring  work.  The  deeper  and  richer 
the  beds  are  made,  the  greater  will  be  the 
growth  of  top.  For  garden  culture  I  believe 
Sbe  roots  should  not  be  set  nearer  than  eight- 
een inches,  and  for  field  culture  two  feet^» 
four  feet  is  near  enough  for  the  best  growth. 
Cover  the  crowns  not  less  than  four  inches 
deep,  and  then  mulch  with  manure  after  the 
ground  freezes.  '*Connover*s  Colossal^^  is 
said  to  be  the  best,  and  a  real  giant  in  growth. 

Beans. — Gather  anjr  that  ripened  before 
freezing,  if  such  remain,  shell  and  dry,  and 
then  store  in  a  dry,  cool  place ;  haul  up  the 
poles,  and  store  under  cover  for  another  season. 

Beets. — These  are  injured  by  the  least 
freezing,  and  should  be  gathered  and  stored 
before  any  freezing  weather.  Any  remaining 
should  have  their  tops  pulled  off;  afttr  beiog 
pulled,  be  dried  a  little,  packed  down  in  sand 
and  stored  in  the  .vegetable  cellar. 

Cabbage. — Keep  them  growing  as  long  as 
safe  from  hard  freezing.  The  cabbage  hardens 
up  and  matures  the  nead  considerably  after 
cool  fall  weather,  unless  already  mature,  when 
thev  should  be  gatheied,  as  they  will  crack 
and  commence  a  new  growth  unless  polled. 
Keep  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants, 
sowed  for  wintering,  cultivated  and  protect, 
or  remove  into  cold  frames  upon  the  advance 
of  freezing  weather. 

Celery. — Remove  decaying  leaves,  and 
finish  up  the  earthing  and  blandiing  processes, 
preparatory  to  removing  the  winter*B  supply 
mto  the  cellar  before  frozen  in. 

Cold  Frames. — Have  these  in  readiness  for 
immediate  use,  as  wanted.  Recollect  these 
are  frames  similar  to  hot-bed  frames,  only  the 
glass  is  laid  on  more  nearly  level,  and  the  bed 
constructed  without  manure,  and  are  used  for 
protection,  not  for  forcing. 

Grapes. — Where  grapes  are  designed  for 
wine-making  they  should  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed on  the  vines.  On  my  vines  I  have  this 
season  found  the  Brocrie  Americana  quite 
plenty,  and  as  early  as  the  last  of  June  the 
larvsB  were  full  grown.  These  I  caused  to  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  discovered,  so  that  they 
danu^^ed  mv  vines  but  little,  and  I  think  there 
were  none  left  for  another  season ;  so,  if  my 
neighbors  have  done  their  part,  another  sea- 
son will  see  them  **beautifully  less.'^  Tbe 
Satellite  Sphinx  also  made  its  appearance,  but 
for  all  I  had  a  very  nice  crop  of  Delawares, 
Concords  and  Hartfords. 

Insects. — Aside  from  those  on  grapes,  we 
have  had  a  worm  on  strawberry  vines  which 
has  damaged  them  conaiderably .  I  have  failed 
to  discover  them  in  any  previous  season.  This 
worm  is  the  larvse  of  the  strawberry  Saw- fly— 
Emplyttu  maculatue.  In  Hearth  and  Borne 
for  September  8,  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr., 
has  an  article  describing  this  insect,  in  which 
he  says  they  are  readily  distingnished  from 
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caterpillars  in  that  they  have  "a  greater  num- 
ber of  feet  (twenty-two)  than  the  young  of 
butterflies  and  moUis,  which  have,  at  most, 
coghteen  pairs,'*  and  for  which  they  are  some- 
times mistaken. 

Lettucb. — Seed  may  still  be  sown  in  cold- 
frames.  Remove  that  sown  last  month  into 
the  frames  just  before  severe  weather,  or  it 
may  be  protected  with  clean  litter  that  will 
hold  snow  to  help  protect ;  but  it  should  not 
be  used  where  water  will  be  liable  to  stand  and 
freeze. 

Pabsnips. — These  are  best  left  in  the 
ground  through  the  winter  to  freeze  and 
sweeten.  A  few  may  be  packed  in  sand  in 
the  cellar,  if  wanted  for  winter  use. 

Spinach. — ^Thin  out  the  young  plants  where 
necessary,  and  giie  slight  protection  before 
hard  frosts.  This  is  best  wintered  same  as 
cabbage  plants. 

Do  any  trenching,  drainmg,  &c.,  needed, 
and  do  not  forget  to  add  to  the  compost  heap 
everything  that  can  be  converted  mto  plant 
food.  A&nure,  good  seed  and  culture  are  the 
three  essentials  to  growing  vegetables  or  any 
crop.  W.  H.  White. 

South  Windsor,  Conn.,  1870. 


IkMT  the  New  England  Farmer, 
WOBHB  IN  HOB8X8. 

A  writer  in  the  Farbcbr  wishes  to  know 
"what  will  destroy  worms  in  horses.'*  Having 
tried  other  remedies  without  success,  I  gave 
mv  horse,  more  than  one  year  ago,  two  doses 
of  linseed  oil,  one  pint  at  a  time,  on  succeed- 
ing morning,  and  he  has  not  been  troubled 
with  them  smce.  Try  it.  Writing  of  worms 
reminds  me  of  a  fact  related  to  me  recently. 

Bball  ** Worms  Desttoy  this  BodyP* 

A  relative,  having  occasion  to  take  up  the 
bodies  of  two  children  buried  about  three 
years  previous,  found  the  coffins  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  but,  on  opening  t£em, 
discovered  the  corpses  to  be  only  a  mass  of 
crawling,  small,  white  worms,  one-half  inch  or 
more  long!  As  the  coffins  were  perfectly 
tight,  it  is  a  question  where  the  worms  origin- 
ated,— ^in  the  body,  or  from  germs  in  the  air 
inclosed  in  the  coffin. 

Hair  Bnakes. 
A  young  man  found,  last  week,  a  hair  snake 
in  his  milk  pail,  and  wondered  where  it  came 
from.  I  told  him  there  must  be  a  cricket  in 
the  pail.  He  turned  off  the  milk  and  found 
the  cricket,  as  I  said.  These  snakes  come 
from  crickets. 

An  SsTPtlan  FUgOB* 
The  present  season  will  be  remembered,  not 
only  for  the  hot  weather,  but  also  for  the 
plague  of  flies .  Having  tried  various  remedies 
offered  by  the  fly  physicians,  and  the  matter 
growing  no  better,  but  the  worse  rather,  I  set 
up  the  old-fashioned  fly  trap  with  much  better 


success,  "^jvery  clap  of  this  mitrculleuse  brought 
down  scores  and  hundreds  at  once,  but  perhaps 
the  usual  crowd  of  mourners  or  substitutes 
wiH  follow.  These  pests  have  been  so  annoy- 
ing to  cattle,  that  in  some  instances  I  have 
noticed  the  ^n  had  cracked  open  and  was 
peeling  off  the  fore  legs  of  some  cows. 

About  Coloring  Butter. 

Butter-makers  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  a  supply  of  that  ''meanest  of  fodder,*' 
— as  Dr.  Lfonng  calls  it — sowed  corn,  find  it 
necessary,  (on  account  of  the  j^rought,)  if 
they  would  receive  the  best  price  for  their 
butter,  to  color  it.  This  is  commonly  done 
by  the  use  of  carrots,  but  some  use  annatto. 
The  latter  is  used  by  all  cheese-makers  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  and  in  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  X.  A.  WiUard,  who  is  high  auUior- 
ity  in  dairy  matters,  he  said,  since  &e  demand 
wss  for  yellow  butter,  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  annatto  for  coloring  butter,  pro- 
vided a  pure  article  was  obtained  and  used  in 
right  proportion.  Why  should  it  injure  butter 
any  more  than  cheese  P  * 'Annatto,*'  says  Mr. 
Willard,  "is  made  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
which  grows  in  Brazil.  The  pure  article  in 
mass  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  not  bricky,  but  of 
a  clearer  shade.  It  has  a  taste  and  smell  like 
the  extract  of  licorice.  The  dark,  black  look- 
ing should  be  avoided.'* 

For  three  ten-quart  pans  of  cream,  take  a 
piece  of  annatto  about  the  size  of  pea,  dissolve 
it  in  a  little  warm  water,  and  pour  it  into  the 
cream  when  you  b^n  the  churning.  Hiose 
who  try  this  method  with  success  will  not  be 
likely  to  grate  carrots  longer.  A  writer  in 
the  Bural  New  Yorker  say.  "Carrots  contain 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  the  use  of 
them  for  coloring  butter  is  very  dangerous,'*^ 

Dairy  Prospects. 

The  drought  being  so  severe  and  general 
over  the  whole  dairy  regions,  dairy  products 
must  advance  in  price.  If  farmers  will  hold 
their  butter  and  cheese  till  cool  weather,  they 
will  realize  better  prices  thsn  they  have  re- 
ceived for  some  years, — at  least,  so  thinks 

EsHx,  VL,  Sept.,  1870.  Roy. 


ViTAUTY  OF  Skeds. — In  some  remarks  on 
this  subject,  the  Ohio  Farmer  says,  a  gentle- 
man, upon  whom  we  can  rely,  teUs  us  that  in 
early  times,  there  was  a  wagon  road  through 
a  certain  piece  of  thick  hemlock  woods,  m 
Ashtabula  county,  over  which  hay  was  drawn 
from  one  farm  to  another.  Afterwards,  this 
road  was  abandoned  and  shut  up,  and  forty 
years  later  the  forest  cut  down ;  and  as  soon 
as  sunlight  came  upon  the  earth  here,  a  beau- 
tiful growth  of  timothy  came  up  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  old  road.  It  is 
stated  that  people  acquainted  with  this  circum- 
stance generally  befieve  that  the  hay  seed 
scattered  there  nearly  a  half  century  before  re- 
tained its  vitality. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARUER. 


U9BT  "BRAHMA"  VOWZA 


The  fine  itock  of  GIiin«M  poultrr,  of  wbich 
the  aboTS  iUuttrstion  ^vea  a  veiy  good  gen- 
ertl  idea,  on  account  of  it*  great  cize  aod  uni- 
fonnitj  of  characterlttica  in  color,  form,  and 
approved  good  qnalitiea,  ii  now  being  largely 
bred  all  over  the  United  Sutet  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  ii  deierredlf  popaUr. 

We  have  pabliihed  annnally,  for  lome  jeara 
pact,  a  detailed  itatement,  bj  Jamei  Buffing- 
ton,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  of  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing a  Sockof  Brahmaa,  andof  theiDconetrom 
the  lale  of  egga  and  chickens.  Not  long  since 
we  also  pablisbe<l  an  article,  bj  oat  intelli- 
gent correspondent,  A.  W.  ChBever,  entitled, 
"The  Brahma  FowU— Why  I  keep  them  and 
bow  I  manage  them,"  which  ahowi  the  sppre- 
dadon  of  these  fowl*  b;  practical  pouItiTmen. 


The  large  prices  which  bctb  the  "light''  and 
"dark"  varieties  commanded  at  late  ponlbj 
exhibitions  in  New  York,  and  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  aiv  further  evidence  of  the  continned 
popularity  of  this  race  of  domestic  birds,  and 
it  is  claimed  for  them  that  of  al  the  Chinese 
varieties  these  are  the  hardiest,  the  best  \tj- 
ers,  and  the  heaviest  at  maturi^.  Tbej  laf 
large  eggs  and  a  good  many  of  them ;  bat 
thej  are  generous  feeders.  The  hens  aie  ex- 
cellent mothers,  and  the  chickens  rear  eastlf, 
Ihongb  they  at  first  feather  slowly. 

Afler  alloding  to  the  nnsettled  question  of 
tLe  origin  of  the  Brahmas,  Mr.  Wright,  Ih« 
author  of  an  English  work  recently  publiabed 
in  this  Gonntry,  entitled,  "The  Fiactiol 
Ponltijr   Keeper,"   tays:— "Bat   one   thing 
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18 certain:  eyer  aiooe  this  magnificent  breed 
was  introdaced,  it  has  steadily  become  more 
and  more  popular,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
favorite  varieties.  To  prosper  thus  in  the 
absence  of  any  poultry  'mania/  a  breed  must 
have  real  and  substantial  merits." 

From  the  same  work  we  copy  the  following 
description  of  the  breed :  —  *'  Their  most 
marked  peculiarity  is  in  the  comb,  which  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  any  other  varie- 
ty. It  resembles  (hree  combs  pressed  into 
one.  In  a  first-class  cock,  the  effect  is  such  as 
would  be  produced  were  a  little  comb,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  laid  dose  to 
each  side  of  his  own  proper  comb,  twice  as 
high,  the  centre  one  being  thus  higher  than 
tiie  others.  Each  division  of  the  comb  ought 
to  be  gtraigkt  and  even,  irregular  or  twisted 
combs  being  serious  faults  in  a  show-pen.  In 
the  hens  the  comb  is  very  small,  but  the.  triple 
character  should  be  equally  evident,  and  the 
formation  is  quite  plain  even  when  the  chicks 
first  break  the  shell." 


to  the  counters.  They  take  much  less  rubbing 
and  care  than  they  would  if  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way. 


mPBovjDioorT  nr  oubino  ohsbsid. 

We  copy  from  the  UHca  ReraXd  the  follow- 
ing notice  by  our  correspondent,  L.  N.  Brown, 
of  Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  of  an  improvement  in 
the  process  of  curing  cheese,  which  he  thinks 
may  be  advantageously  adopted  by  all  cheese- 
makers.    He  says : — 

While  travelling  among  the  cheese  factories 
in  Madison  County,  recently,  I  visited  the 
Smith  Valley  factory.  This  is  a  fine  factory 
and  managed  by  Mr.  Gritman,  a  man  of  sound 
experience,  who  has  had  chairge  of  it  for  the 
past  three  seasons.  Mr.  Gritman^s  dairy  is 
uniform  in  character,  and  the  cheese  are  all 
very  fine ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  only  factory  that 
I  have  visited  this  year  that  did  not  show  the 
effect  of  tainted  milk. 

One  feature  in  the  management  of  this  fac- 
tory is  worthy  of  notice.  This  is  leaving  a 
press  cloth  on  the  ends  of  the  cheese  while 
curing.  The  cloths  they  used  were  square, — I 
would  prefer  round  ones.  After  the  bandage 
is  drawn  on,  place  on  the  end  a  round  cloth 
the  size  of  the  cheese,  then  a  square  press 
cloth  as  usual.  Put  on  the  hoop  and  turn  the 
cheese,  then  place  another  round  cloth  under 
the  follower.  When  taken  from  the  press, 
leave  the  round  cloths  until  the  cheese  goes 
to  market.  These  are  then  taken  off  and 
cleansed  in  boiling  whey,  which  renders  them 
fit  for  future  use.  The  same  cloths  will  answer 
for  years. 

The  following  advantages  result  from  this 
plan:  The  cheese  require  no  grease.'  They 
are  free  from  cracking.    They  do  not  adhere 


B'JS'W  FIiAN  OF  BBTTINQ  MIIiK. 

The  present  season  I  have  adopted  a  new 
plan  of  setting  milk  for  butter ,  which  I  think 
IS  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  old  method, 
and  one  which,  I  think,  as  it  comes  to  be  bet- 
ter known,  will  be  in  general  use.  The  method 
is  this: 

Each  milking  is  put  into  a  single  tin  vat, 
made  of  the  heaviest  cross  tin.  The  vats  are 
28  by  40  inches  and  14  inches  deep,  with  a  one- 
eighth  inch  wire  around  the  top,  and  handles  at 
each  end.  These  vats  set  into  water-tight 
wooden  boxes,  with  an  inch  space  on  the 
bottom  and  three  inches  on  the  sides  for  cold 
water.  I  use  water  from  a  well  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  48^.  If  one  has  running  water  it  would 
save  labor.  Five  vats  are  necessary,  and  with 
this  number  milk  can  be  kept  48  hours  and 
have  one  vat  ahead  ready  for  use,  or  60  hours 
if  skimmed  just  before  using.  The  wooden 
boxes  are  of  clear  inch  pine,  painted  inside 
and  out,  the  vats  painted  on  the  outside.  I 
am  milking  20-cows  and  heifers,  and  find  that 
they  seldom  fill  the  vats  over  eight  inches 
deep ;  so  I  conclude  that  vats  the  size  of  mine 
would  do  for  a  20-cow  dairy,  as  I  have  learned 
that  cream  will  rise  as  well  when  the  mQk  is 
10  to  15  inches  deep,  if  }ce:pi  cU  the  right  tern" 
perature.  My  tin  vats  cost  $4.50  each,  my 
wooden  ones  $3 ;  total  cost,  including  painting 
and  metal  fawcets  for  drawing  off  the  water, 
not  quite  $40. 

Now  for  the  advantages :  it  is  much  easier 
straining  the  milk ;  is  not  over  one-third  the 
labor  to  skim  and  wash  the  vats ;  the  butter  is 
of  better  Quality,  (I  have  not  seen  a  ** white 
cup^*  thus  tar ;)  and  when  the  mercury  is  up 
among  the  ninkiea^  as  it  has  been  for  weeks 
together  this  season,  more  butter  can  be  made. 
On  this  latter  point  I  cannot  yet  speak  de- 
finitely, but  if  1  only  make  as  much  as  by  the 
old  method  I  shall  he  todl  satisfied.  It  pleases 
the  women.  There  is  not  a  stack  of  30  to  50 
rattling  tin  pans  to  be  skimmed,  washed, 
scalded,  and  aired,  but  a  single  pan  which  can 
be  skimmed,  emptied  and  ready  for  use  in  2d 
minutes. 

In  this  neighborhood  there  are  four  dairymen, 
owning  120  cows,  using  these  vats,  and  others 
will  do  so  next  season.  There  is  no  patent — 
no  farm  rights  to  be  paid  }or — and  all  who 
choose  can  use  them  --J,  8.  TT.,  8t.  Law- 
rence  Co.,  N.  F.,  in  Country  Gent, 


•~The  Spaniards  have  a  maxim  that  a  man  is 
nngrateftil  to  the  past  generation  that  planted  the 
tree  from  which  he  eats  fhiit,  and  deals  oqjustly 
toward  the  next  generation,  unless  he  plants  the 
seed  that  it  may  furnish  fruit  for  those  who  come 
after  him. 
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UIFOBTAVOll  OV   HOBIHS. 

FTBB  tbe  farmer  ODce  begins 
to  get  the   hay  crop,   that 
buaineia  is  apt  to   take  pre- 
cedence of  all  otlien.    Tbe 
crops    which    onght    to   be 
Khoed,  and  which  have  beeo 
''  tended  with  care  up  b>  thia 
'  time,    are    neglected,    and 
they  become  fool  with  weedj, 
MMne  of  which  are  likely  to 
go  to  seed   and  thna   infeat 
the  soil   for  many   years 
come.    Id  addition  to  thi«  eril,  the  nirface  of 
the  soil  becomei  hard  and  Droity,  to  that  tbe 
fertilizing  action  between  the  loil  and   atmos- 
phere is  greatly  intermpted,  and,  consequent- 
ly, tbe  growth  of  the  oiop  ii  retarded. 

Soon  after  haying,  the  snail  grains  require 
attention,  and  thna  the  com,  potatoes,  and 
root  crops  are  too  much  neglected. 

Tbe  labor  of  destroying  weeds  on  the  farm, 
through  an  ordinary  lifetime,  is,  in  tbe  aggre- 
gate, immeuw.  Like  tbe  rolling  stone  of  Siai- 
phns,  which  always  went  back  again  the  mo- 
ment be  got  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  so  it  is 
with  the  weeds.  One  crop  begets  inotber, 
and  new  kinds  are  introdnced,  until  our  soils 
ar«  crowded  with  spurious  plants  which  are  a 
harden  and  a  plague. 

Tbe  farmer  cannot  afford  to  let  them  grow 
among  his  cnllivated  plants,  because  they  ex- 
clude light  and  heat  from  them,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  imporeriih  the  soil. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  we  tiay 
greatly  prevent  their  increase.  The  first  is 
by  the  most  thorough  deitmct  on  'Of  them  this 
season.  Even  at  the  postponement  for  a  time 
of  some  other  things,  do  not  allow  a  weed  to 
ripen,  and  thus  increase  its  kind. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  the  destniction  of 
weeds,  we  must  not  rely  too  mncb  upon  the 
boe.  Where  they  have  become  rank  there  is 
Dotiiing  ao  efficient  as  the  hand.  Tear  them 
out  by  the  roots  before  the  seeds  are  matnred 
suffii:iently  to  germinate,  and  then  it  will  be 
safe  to  throw  them  into  the  hog-yard,  or  un- 
der the  cattle  or  horses  in  their  stalls.  If 
tbe  seeds  are  formed,  and  would  probably 
sprout  under  favorable  circumitances,  throw 
than  into  heaps,  and  bnm  them  when  dry,  or 
allow  them  to  pass  into  a  high  degree  offer- 
mentation  ;  high  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  de- 


stroy the  vitality  of  tbe  aeeda,  widiaatregwd 
to  tbe  T^ne  of  the  plants  as  manure. 

In  using  tbe  hoe,  we  gtnemUy  go  ferwnd, 
and  many  of  the  weods  are  pulled  ont  of  the 
soil,  brought  towards  us,  then  troddeu  into 
the  looM  eattb,  and  are  thns  in  condition  to 
grow  again.  Fields  are  sometimes  seen  cov- 
ered with  a  dirty  growth  of  various  kinds  of 
weeds,  hoed  out  in  cloady  weather,  where  om 
or  two  roots  only,  perhaps,  were  buried  io 
the  soil,  and  just  enough  to  keep  the  weed 
alive.  The  second  hoeing  is  more  expeniive, 
and  vastly  more  disagreeable  in  such  a  field, 
than  the  first  was. 

Some  implement  sbonld  be  used  that  will 
lift  the  weeds  ont  of  the  soil  and  drag  \hea  a 
little  on  the  snrface  before  leaving  Uiem.  In 
this  sitoation  the  sun  will  wilt  them,  if  the  day 
is  clear,  so  that  tiiey  will  not  revive.  Ibej 
are  then  of  some  value  to  the  soil. 

For  ihis  purpose,  the  Wheel  Hoe  is  an  ex- 
cellent implement.  It  not  only  le*ves  most 
of  the  weeds  on  the  surface,  but  the  openiter 
can  run  with  it  close  to  rows  of  plants  when 
they  are  in  straight  lines,  and  can  accomplish 
more  work  and  do  ii  httler,  than  three  men 
can  wilh  common  hoes. 

Another  mode  of  preventing  an  increase  <i 
weeds,  is,  to  cut  grxsa  where  wlute  weed  sad 
other  obnoxious  plants  are  mingled  wiih  it, 
before  the  weed  seeds  aru  matnred.  TMs 
will  be  the  best  course,  even  at  tbe  expense 
of  some  loss  in  the  grass  crop. 

TboQsaods  of  acres  in  New  Ei^laod  an 
overrun  with  sorrel,  whito  weed,  dock,  or 
some  other  weed,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
stand  nntil  one-half  of  tbeir  seeds  are  so  far 
matured  as  to  grow  again  when  applied  to  the 
land,  mingled  with  manure  in  the  sprii^. 

Most  formers  collect  a  heap  ofmaterisli 
through  tbe  summer  and  automn  to  be  Died 
as  a  tnp-dreasing.  This  heap  is  likely  to  con- 
sist of  a  variety  of  green  plants,  sweepings  of 
tbe  bam,  loom,  muck,  and  all  cjuiekly  decMi- 
posing  materials  that  can  be  obtained.  There 
is  danger  larking  in  such  a  heap,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  let  il  pass  into  a  high  degree  of  fer- 
mentation, by  an  occasional  moistemng  and 
turning  over,  tb  an  to  run  tbe  risk  of  sowing 
milUans  of  seeds,  to  throw  up  millions  of  ob- 
noxious plants.  The  loss  of  manure  by  un- 
due fermentation   will  be   biding  compared 

ith  the  damage  done  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
rank,  troublesome  and  wortbless  plants. 
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For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer, 
008T  OF  A  BMAIiIi  CHmDBB  FAOTOBT. 
The  following  aitide  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nished ufl  by  Mr.  L.  N.  Brown  of  West  £d- 
meston,  N.  T.,  at  onr  request.  It  not  only 
answers  the  inquiries  of  our  correspondent,  H. 
M.  Fales,  but  will  be  read  with  deep  interest 
by  all  dairymen.  Mr.  Brown^s  experience  as 
a  practical  cheese  maker,  and  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  building  and  furnishing 
Cheese  Factories,  entitle  his  opinion  to  due 
consideration.  The  Morning  ffercUd,  pub- 
L'shed  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  says  **Mr.  Brown  has 
planned  and  furnished  more  factories  than  any 
other  man  in  the  State.'' 

Mr.  Editor  : — According  to  your  request 
I  will  briefly  answer  Mr.  H.  M.  Fales,  in  re- 
gard to  the  probable  cost  of  a  small  cheese 
factory.  Tne  tendency  now  is  to  small  facto- 
ries. They  are  built  less  expensively  than 
formerly,  and  mostly  by  stock  companies, — 
the  patrons  that  furnish  the  milk  taking  most 
of  the  stock.  For  100  cows,  a  building  60x26 
feet,  with  16  feet  posts,  making  it  two  stories, 
would  be  required.  Take  24  feet  from  the 
lower  story  for  a  '*make  room,''  leaving  the 
remainder  and  the  upper  story  for  **curing 
rooms."  The  upper  story  should  be  parti- 
tioned the  same  as  the  lower.  The  24  feet 
room  over  the  make  room  should  be  plastered 
and  furnished  with  stoves  suitable  for  curing 
early  and  late  cheese.  The  cost  depends  upon 
the  price  of  lumber  and  labor,  which  differ 
in  localities.  A  rough,  substantial  building 
which  will  answer  in  every  respect  in  most 
localities,  would  cost  $1000.  If  flnished  with 
paint,  &c.,  $1800.  It  could  be  furnished  with 
vat,  tank,  presses,  hoops,  scales,  &c.,  &c.,  for 
$800,  makmg  in  all  $1800  for  rough  building, 
and  $1600  for  the  finished  one. 

For  200  cows,  the  same  sized  building  would 
answer.  For  vat  and  fixtures.  $500,  making 
in  all  $1500  for  rough,  and  $1800  i'or  finished 
building.  This  is  the  size  of  many  that  were 
built  in  this  State  this  season. 

Stock  companies  are  formed  by  those  in- 
terested taking  one  or  more  shares,  which  may 
be  $50  or  $1(X)  each.  A  committee  is  chosen 
by  the  share  holders,  who  superintend  the 
building  of  the  factory,  hiring  the  help,  &c, 

A  dairy  of  100  cows  can  be  managed  by  a 
man  of  experience,  without  additional  help, 
who  could  be  hired  at  from  $2  to  $8  per  day 
and  board.  For  200  cows  he  would  want  an 
additional  hand,  which  might  be  a  woman,  and 
inexperienced. 

The  question  is  ol^en  asked.  How  many 
cows  must  a  factory  number  to  pay  P  For  an 
individual  to  build  a  factory  to  work  up  milk 
for  others,  at  $2  per  hundred,  which  is  the 
common  price  of  making  and  furnishing  the 
cheese  all  boxed  and  ready  for  market,  he 


would  want  800  cows  or  more  to  make  it  a 
paying  business.  As  with  an  individual,  so 
with  a  stock  company,  to  make  the  stock  pay 

?[ood  dividends.  But  by  the  plan  given,  the 
armers  build  the  factory  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  working  up  their  own  milk,  which 
IS  a  great  saving  to  them  over  the  old  way, 
both  in  erpense  and  ^ualUy  of  cheese.  If  the 
price  named  above  will  not  pay  as  good  inter- 
est as  is  just  to  the  stockholders,  the  price  of 
making  should  be  advanced.  As  the  patrons 
are  the  owners  of  the  factory,  they  can  always 
fix  a  price  that  will  do  justice  to  all  parties. 

I  have  used  various  kinds  of  apparatus. 
For  smsJl  factories,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Willard,  whom  you  justly  quote  as  ^'authority 
in  these  matters"  that  the  * 'Oneida"  or  **Ralph 
Vat"  is  the  best  in  use. 

Those  desirous  of  building,  will  find  T.  D. 
Curtis's  **Hints  on  Cheese  Making"  valuable. 
It  gives  measurement  of  presses,  ^.,  and 
much  information  in  general.  Ic  will  be  sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  **Utica  Morning  Her- 
ald, Utica,  N.  Y."    Price  60  cents. 

L.  N.  Brown. 
Tfes<  Edmeston,  N.  T..  July  80,  1870. 


For  the  New  EngUntd  Farmer » 
MXDICAIi  TOPICS. 

BT      A     MEDICAL       MAK. 

• 

Cholera. 
The  term  Cholera  signifies  an  affection  at- 
tended by  vomiting  and  purging.  If  the  mat- 
ters ejected  consist  of  undigested  food,  or  of 
bile ;  and  if  the  case  occurs  independent  of 
any  epidemic  influence,  and  is  evidently  a  mere 
effort  of  nature  for  the  removal  of  offending 
substances  from  the  system,  it  is  called  tporor 
die  cholera^  bUiou8  cholera^  or  in  popular  lan- 
guage, cholera  morhus.  If  the  disease  pre- 
vails as  an  epidemic^  that  is,  if  it  affects  many 
persons  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to 
colGipse,  with  violent  and  painful  muscular 
contractions  or  cramps,  &c.,  it  is  called  epi- 
demic cholera,  spasmodic  cholera,  Asiatic 
cholera^  &c.  If  the  subject  sffected  be  an 
infant,  and  if  the  disease  be  caused  by  denti- 
tion or  teething,  or  by  indigestion,  impure  air, 
&c.,  it  is  called  cholera  infantum.  But  we 
will  describe  these  three  varieties  of  cholera 
more  particularly. 

1.   Bporadio  Cholera,  or  Cholera  Morbus. 

This  affection  usually  comes  on  suddenly, 
although  it  may  be  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
weight  or  uneasiness  at  the  stomach,  with  nau- 
sea and  occasional  cholic  pains.  The  attack 
occurs  moch  ofcener  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day  time,  and  is  ushered  in  by  vomiting,  which 
is  speedily  followed  by  purgtngi  ftod  these 
contmue  to  recur  in  quick  succession,  or  sim- 
ultaneously, until  reUef  is  obtained.  Severe 
pains,  like  those  of  spasm  or  cramp,  often 
attend  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  in  severe  cases 
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the  spasma  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
feet  and  legs  are  verj  distressiDg.  Hiocap  is 
an  occasional  symptom.  The  pulse  is  more  or 
less  accelerated,  small  and  feeble.  The  skm 
is  cool  or  cold,  and  is  sometimes  covered  with 
clammy  sweat.  The  voice  is  feeble,  and 
sometimes  lost,  and  there  is  anxiety,  restless- 
ness, and  a  sense  of  exhaustion  proportionate 
to  the  violence  and  duration  or  the  attack. 
This  disease  runs  a  rapid  course,  the  patient 
generally  recovering.  Occasionally,  however, 
a  state  of  collapse  comes  on,  and  death  takes 
place  within  a  few  hours  from  the  date  of  the 
attack. 

The  causes  of  sporadic  cholera  are  various. 
An  elevated  temperature,  doubtless,  has  some 
agency  in  causing  it,  for  it  occurs  much  more^ 
frequently  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold,  and 
prevails  most  in  warm  climates.  Children, 
yoath  and  middle-aged  persons  are  more  liable 
to  this  affection  than  are  those  in  advanced 
life,  and  males  are  more  often  attacked  than 
females.  Unripe  fruits  and  ve^tables,  un- 
cooked or  improperly  cooked  food,  and  an 
immoderate  indulgence  in  the  use  of  cold 
drinks  of  any  kind,  are  the  most  common 
exciting  causes ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some 
cases  a  special  cause  is  involved,  the  nature 
and  source  of  which  are  not  known.  The 
treatment  of  this  affection  should  vary  some- 
what, according  to  the  particular  circumstan- 
ces of  each  case.  If  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  stomach  contains  undigested 
food,  the  vomitinff  may  be  encouraged  by  ad- 
ministering large  araughts  of  warm  water  or 
a  moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  or  some  other 
mild  emetic.  UstuJly,  however,  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  expelled  by  the  first 
acts  of  vomiting,  and  an  emetic  is  not  called 
for.  The  object  now  is  to  arrest  the  vomiting 
and  purging,  and  also  the  pain ;  and  the  most 
effecti/e  remedy  for  this  purpose  is  opium,  or 
some  one  of  its  preparations.  One-fourth  of 
a  grain  of  opium,  or  ten  to  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  and  repeated  every 
half  hour,  until  relief  be  obtained ;  or,  what 
is  better,  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia 
may  be  placed  dry  upon  the  tongue,  immedi- 
ately after  vomiting.  If  this  be  quickly  re- 
jected, a  second  dose  should  be  given  without 
delay ;  and  if  a  second  and  third  dose  be  re- 
jected, the  administration  by  the  mouth  should 
be  abandoned,  and  a  teai^poonful  of  laudanum, 
mixed  with  a  little  starch,  thrown  into  the  rec- 
tum, to  be  repeated  every  half  hour  until  the 
vomiting  and  pui^g  ceases.  The  injection 
of  a  solution  of  morphia  under  the  skin  is  at 
present,  a  popular  practice  among  physicians, 
and  a  very  successful  one  too. 

A  highly  important  part  of  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  consists  m  witholding  from  the 

gatient  all  liquids,  wit||  the  exception  of  a  ta- 
lespoonful  of  ice  water  oooasionally,  or,  what 
is  better,  a  snudl  piece  of  ioe.  If  spasms  or 
cramps  occur,  brisk  frictioDawith  hot  dry  flan- 


nels should  be  resorted  to.  Great  care,  as 
regards  diet,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  reqohvd 
for  some  time  after  the  disease  has  been  sr* 
rested.  The  food  should  consist  of  tbb  light- 
est and  most  easily  digested  articles. 

2.   Bpidemio,  or  Asiatic  Chcltnu 

This  disease  seems  to  have  originated  in  In- 
dia, and  to  have  prevailed  there  for  a  loog 
period.  It  commenced  its  march  from  Ben- 
gal in  1817,  and  during  the  fifteen  vean  fol- 
lowing, it  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
known  world.  It  visited  the  American  con- 
tinent first  in  1832,  and  again  in  1834.  In 
1847,  it  began  its  march  a  second  time  from 
India,  and  again  travelled  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  woiid,  visiting  the  United  States 
in  1849,  '60,  '51,  and  '52.  Since  then  it  has 
occasionally  prevailed  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  development  of  epidemic  cholera  is,  in 
most  cases,  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  more  or 
less  severe ;  but  this  is  not  always  so.  The 
disease  is  characterized  by  vomiting  a  wateiy 
liquid,  free  from  any  admixture  of  bile ;  by 
copious  evacuations  from  the  bowels  of  a  thin 
liquid,  resembling  rice-water,  and  by  violent 
and  painful  muscular  contractions  orcrampi 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  feet,  legs,  and  some- 
times of  the  arms,  hands  and  face.  If  relief 
be  not  obtained  speedily,  a  state  of  collapse 
comes  on,  in  which  the  pulee  at  the  wrist  W 
comes  extinct,  and  the  blood  stagnates  in  the 
veins,  giving  a  purple  hue  to  the  fingers,  lips, 
face  and  surface  of  the  body  generally. 

This  variety  of  cholera  is  exceedingly  fatal; 
but  few  of  those  who  suffer  from  collapse 
recover,  death  taking  place,  usually,  witnin 
a  few  hours  from  the  advent  of  the  disease.  A 
special  cause  is,  doubtless,  essential  to  th*^ 
production  of  Asiatic  cholera ;  but  this  special 
cause,  whether  it  be  a  contagious  or  an  infec- 
tious material,  does  not,  in  most  cases,  pro- 
duce it  independently  of  other  agencies.  In- 
temperance, improper  food,  want  of  sleep, 
over-exertion,  depressing  emotions,  filthy 
apartments,  an  obstructed  perspiration,  &c., 
are  powerful  exciting  causes  in  a  large  ma- 
jon^  of  cases. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  divided 
into  that  which  is  proper  during  the  premoni- 
tory diarrhoea,  and  that  which  should  be 
adopted  after  the  occurrence  of  the  attack. 
To  check  the  diarrhoea,  opium,  laudanom,  and 
morphia,  as  recommended  for  cholera  mor- 
bus, with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  tannin, 
kino,  or  some  other  astringent,  are  the  best 
remedies.  If  the  diarrhoea  be  not  arrested, 
and  the  disease  becomes  fully  developed,  the 
same  remedies  should  be  continued,  with  the 
addition  of  stimulants,  such  as  compbor,  am- 
monia, brandy,  &c. ;  and  if  collapse  comes  oo, 
external  warmth,  by  means  of  not  blankets, 
or  bottles  of  hot  water  placed  near  the  body, 
and  the  application  of  mustard  to  the  chttt 
and  abdomen,  should  be  resorted  to  as  aox* 
iliaries  to  the  treatment  above  reoonunended. 
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8.   ObcHtank  Inflmtiimt 

This  u  a  disease  of  infancT  and  early  duld- 
hood>  the  sabjecta  being  chiefly  between  the 
ages  of  four  months  and  two  ^^ars,  or  about 
the  period  of  the  Bfst  dentition.  It  prevails 
as  an  epidemic  in  all  the  laige  cities  daring 
the  season  of  the  greatest  heat.  In  the  coon- 
try,  it  generally  occurs  in  a  sporadic  form, 
althouffh  it  sometimes  becomes  epidemic.  It 
gener^y  begins  with  aprofose  diarrhcea,  the 
discharges  bemg  very  thm  and  light  colored, 
green,  or  yeUow.  The  stomach  soon  becomes 
irritable,  and  rejects  every  thing  that  is  taken 
into  it.  Great  langnor  and  prostration  come 
on  speedily,  and  extreme  emaciation  ti^es 
place  rapidly.  The  toneoe  is  covered  with  a 
white,  slimy  mncons,  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh, 
the  pulse  is  small  and  quick,  the  bead  and  ab- 
domen are  hot,  while  the  extremities  either 
retain  their  natural  temperature  or  become 
morbidly  cool.  There  is  great  thirst,  but 
whatever  liquid  is  taken  is  quickly  rejected. 
In  most  cases  there  is  considerable  fever,  es- 
pecially towards  evening,  and  the  child  suffers 
more  or  less  pain,  as  is  indicated  by  fretful- 
ness,  low  moaning  cries,  frequent  change  of 
posture,  drawing  up  of  the  knees,  and  occa- 
sional acute  screams.  The  abdomen  is  often 
somewhat  enlax^ed,  and  tender  to  the  touch, 
and  occasionally  the  patient  becomes  deliri- 
ous. Death  sometimes  occurs  within  twen^- 
four  hours  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  sufferings 
are  more  protracted. 

The  causes  of  this  affection  are  a  heated, 
confined  and  impure  atmosphere  acting  di- 
rectly on  the  skin,  and  indirectly  on  the  mucous 
sorf aoe  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  assisted, 
oftentimes,  by  over^feeding  or  improper  feed- 
ing, and  these  causes  are  rendered  more  effec- 
tive by  teething. 

The  treatment  of  cholera  infantum  should 
consist  in  placing  the  patient  in  a  clean,  dry, 
and  well-ventilated  room,  upon  a  mattrass  or 
a  folded  blanket  laid  upon  the  straw  bed ;  in 
covering  the  body  with  a  sofc,  dry  flannel ;  in 
administering  a  warm  bath  once  or  twice  a 
day,  to  be  followed  by  gentle  friction  over  the 
whole  body  with  tly  hand  or  a  soft,  dry  flan- 
nel ;  in  dividing  the  gums,  if  they  are  swollen 
and  hard ;  in  giving  very  small  quantities  of 
iced  water,  or  of  cold,  mucilaginous  drinks ; 
in  improving  the  character  of  the  secretions  by 
small  doses  of  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb,  or 
e<}ual  parts  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  chalk 
mixture ;  and  in  supporting  the  strength  b^  a 
weak  pundb  of  brandy  and  milk,  with  or  with- 
out sugar,  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it  best. 
When  the  vomiting  is  persistent,  physicians 
frequently  give  small  doses  of  bismuth  and 
pepsin,  in  equal  parts ;  and  if  the  disease  be- 
comes chronic,  tannin,  oak  bark  and  other 
astringents  may  be  emi>loyed.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  boiled  milk,  with  or  without 
wheat  or  rice  flour,  as  may  best  suit  the  case, 


boiled  wheat  flour,  arrowroot,  and  such  like 
articles. 


i?br  the  Ntw  England  Fatwktr, 
*    UBB  OF  MtrOX  ANB  DBT  TBAHTH. 

Since  I  last  ipnte  to  yon,  I  have  often  been 
prompted  to  give  some  bits  of  my  experience, 
as  from  time  to  time  I  have  perused  the  col- 
umns of  your  excellent  paper,  but  pressure  of 
other  matters  have  prevented,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  all  concerned  are  as  well  or  better 
off  for  my  silence.  It  occurs  to  me  just  now 
that  you  may  not  be  so  crowded  through  the 
busy  hay  season,  as  you  are  at  some  other 
times,  and  feeling  like  writmg,  though  my  ^Un 
is  not  loaded  for  any  particular  game,  havmg 
idmost  forgotten  the  various  topics  that  have 
been  presented  from  time  to  time,  that  I 
wished  to  have  my  say  about,  I  will  begin  with 
muck. 

Many  farmers  are  interested  in  the  muck 
question.  I  have  dabbled  in  it  some  for  sev- 
eral years,  keeping  mv  hog  yards,  which  are 
in  the  bam  celuur,  under  the  horse  stable,  sup- 
plied with  it  the  year  round,  putting  in  as  much 
of  it  dry,  or  partially  dry,  as  possible.  I  also 
use  it  for  my  cattle  yards  and  for  bedding 
stock,  &c.  For  ^his  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  have  it  quite  dry,  and  I  have  found  it  difii- 
culfc  to  dry  it  while  it  lays  on  the  ground,  even 
though  the  land  is  dry.  I  believe  it  pays  to 
build  a  floor  raised  a  /ew  inches  from  the 
ground  beside  the  pit  from  which  the  muck  is 
to  be  taken,  and  shovel  it  first  on  to  that  when 
the  weather  is  pleasant.  It  will  dry  much 
faster  than  if  it  remains  where  it  can  absorb 
moisture  from  the  earth. 

I  am  confident  that  we  do  not  take  so  much 
pains  to  save  the  liquid  dropping  from  our  cat- 
tle as  we  ought  to.  If  we  cannot  procure 
mudk  or  leaves  and  mould  from  Uie  forest, 
sawdust  will  make  an  excellent  substitute,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  throw  the  manure  out  to  be 
washed  bv  storms  before  we  apply  it  to  the 
land.  The  last  autumn  was  wet  and  winter 
set  in  before  there  was  much  chance  for  get- 
ting leaves,  and  I  found  it  very  convenient  to 
use  sawdust.  My  manure  was  in  very  fine' 
condition  to  apply  to  the  land.  Spring  opened 
early  giving  farmers  a  chance  to  commence 
spring  work  about  the  middle  of  April.  Con- 
sequently the  crops  were  generally  got  in  in 
good  season,  and  for  once  we  have  been  able 
to  get  our  hoeine  done  so  as  to  commence 
haymg  in  June.  The  prospect  now  is  that  we 
may  get  our  hay  this  year  oefore  it  is  so  hard 
that  the  cattle  cannot  eat  it  comfortably. 

Farm  crops  all  look  well.  Com  especially 
is  forward  and  of  heavy  growth  for  this  time 
of  year. 

I  see  by  looking  over  my  scribbbngs  that  I 
have  neglected  to  mention  one  place  where  I 
am  very  particular  to  use  dry  muck,  and  that 
is  the  vault  of  the  privy.  Since  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  such  places  can  be  kept 
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wfaoldsome  bj  the  use  of  dry  earth,  that  can 
be  gathered  so  easily  in  dry  weather  on  onr 
coantry  roads,  and  in  jast  the  proper  condition 
to  use,  it  seems  to  me  that  oar  com  fields  may 
be  greatly  benefited  from  this  source.  When 
people  once  try  the  experiment  I  am  sure  they 
will  never  abandon  it,  but  wiH  conclude  that 
it  is  better  to  save  carefully  ererythinff  that 
will  inctease  the  fertility  of  onr  farms  than  to 
buy  fertilizers,  paying  more  than  we  can  get 
out  of  them.  W.  I.  SiMOin>8. 

Roxhury,  R.,  July  10,  1870. 


For  the  New  JSngknut  Farmer, 

8WBUJGD  JAWS  AVD  THBOAT  IV 

&HS1BP. 

Messrs.  Edftors  : — It  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  give  a  definite  or  satisfactory  answer  to 
your  "Subscriber's"  inquiry  from  North  Ba^ 
ven,  Maine^  in  regard  to  the  mortality  among 
sheep  in  that  locality,  from  what  he  terms 
* 'swelling  of  the  jaws  and  throat."  The  ac- 
count given  of  the  symptoms  of  the  malady 
is  quite  too  limited  to  admit  of  anything  like 
a  clear  or  intelligent  conclusion  upon  the 
question. 

The  only  answer  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, can  be  given,  as  4 'conceive,  is  to 
state,  in  the  briefest  possible  space,  the  general 
facts  in  regard  to  those  diseases  which  attack 
those  parts  of  the  sheep^s  system,  with  such 
directions  about  treatment  as  have  been  found 
most  beneficial  in  judicious  hands,  and  leave 
your  * 'Subscriber"  to  infer  for  himself  whether 
the  difiiculty  to  which  he  alludes  comes  into 
this  catalogue,  or  whether  some  new  form  of 
disease  may  be  manifesting  itself  among  the 
flocks  in  his  locality. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  swelling  is  the  re- 
sult of  inflammation,  and  inflanmiation  about 
the  jaws  or  throat  oi  the  sheep  is  almost  always 
confined  to  the  loose  (cellular)  tissuej  which 
lies  iomiediately  beneath  the  skin,  between 
and  around  the  muscles,  and  which  forms  the 
framework,  like  honeycomb  to  the  honey,  of 
all  the  fatty  portions,  or  to  the  glands. 

But  an  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
alone  is  an  occurrence  so  rare,  and  so  harm- 
less in  its  results  when  it  does  occur,  that  it 
may  be  lefc  out  of  this  account  entirely.  In 
all  probability  then  the  seat  of  the  disease  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  is  in  the  glands 
about  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  sheep. 

Whenever  inflammation  attacks  the  glandu- 
lar system  in  any  part  of  the  animal  organiza- 
tion, it  usually  spreads  with  peat  rapidity. 
Just  what  the  mischief  is  that  is  thus  wrought 
in  the  system,  whether  by  this  sudden  inter- 
ference in  the  natural  working  of  the  glands 
some  effete  matters  by  beingr  retained  in  the 
system  act  as  poison,  or  whetner  by  this  rapid 
inflammation  a  portion  of  the  glands  suppurates, 
and  thence  sends  out  pus  to  work  its  results  in 
the  organization,  no  man  can  tell.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  whatever  the 


agencies  through  which  it  works,  it  seems  to 
generate  a  poison,  from  the  eflfects  of  wfaidi 
the  animal  generally  dies  speedily.  I  have 
seen  several  instances  among  sheep,  and  re- 
cently one  ca&e  of  the.  same  natore  in  a 
horse. 

The  fact  that  the  animal  dies,  is  about  all 
the  definite  and  certain  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  matter.  Hence  the  best  treatment  to  be 
applied  to  such  cases,  is  the  question  which  most 
interests  the  flock-master. 

When  the  animal  is  first  attacked,  you  no- 
tice a  disinclination  to  feed,  or,  if  it  tries  t) 
eat*  it  is  with  difficulty.  Hay  is  only  partially 
chewed,  and  falls  from  the  month.  The  food 
is  mumbled  rather  than  eaten.  The  jaw  is 
moved  as  though  each  motion  produced  pain. 
The  eyes  grow  dull,  and  the  animal  finally  le- 
f  uses  to  try  to  eat. 

If  you  examine  the  patient,  you  wQl  find 
the  parts  between  the  jaws  and  uDderaeafli 
the  tongue  have  become  swollen.  This  soon 
extends  down  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  sod 
finally  up  upon  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
face. 

In  twenty-foor  or  thtity-six  hours,  if  the 
wool  is  opened,  the  skin  will  be  found  to  be 
discolored,  mortification  has  commenced,  and 
the  animal  is  soon  dead. 

Now,  if  the  patient  was  a  man,  the  treik- 
n^ent  would  be  plain  and  simple.    Warm  ap- 
plications to  the  swollen  parts,  and  tonics  and 
good  food  for  the  stomal.    But  with  a  sbeep 
little  can  be  done,  and  generally  because  we 
do  not  find  out  the  mischief  till  it  is  too  bUe 
to  cure,  or  even  palliate  the  malady.    Thers 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  con- 
tagious among  sheep,  and  probably  among 
horses,  though  it  is  not  what  is  generally 
known  under  the  common  name  of  '^horse 
distemper."    The  first  thing  to  be  done  then 
is  to  take  the  animal  away  from  the  flock  as 
soon  as  it  is  attacked,  and  keep  it  away  in  an- 
other barn,  if  possible,  the  farther  the  better 
and  safer  for  the  rest.    Give  it  plenty  of  fre^ 
air  and  sunlight ;  shear  the  wool  closely  from 
the  affected  part ;  make  a  hop-poultice,  and 
spread  it  upon  a  cloth  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  nose  down  to  the  brisket,  and  wide 
enough  to  come  well  up  •n  the  sides  of  the 
neck.    To  the  edges  of  this  doth  sew  five 
pairs  of  strings,  one  to  be  tied  between  the 
eyes  and  nose,  one  between  the  eyes  and  ears, 
and  three  upon  the  neck.    Let  this  be  changed 
as  often  as  it  gets  cold.    Give  a  pint  of  good 
oat  meal  gruel,  into  which  you  have  put  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  strong  ginger  and  a  gill  of 
whiskey,  every  six  hours,  and  if  you  lose  yoar 
patient  you  will  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  you  have  given  it  the  best  treatment 
that  experience  could  suggest. 

If  a  swelling  occurs,  which  is  not  attended 
by  mortification,  or  which  does  not  result  in 
that,  careful  search  should  be  made  for  any 
abscesses  that  mav  be  forming  about  the  parts, 
and  when  any  soft  spot  is  found,  it  should  at 
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onoe  be  poiictiired  with  a  ftharp  knife.  If  the 
the  ahscesa  be  a  large  one,  or  there  be  several 
of  ihem,  apply  the  eame  poultice  aa  reooin^ 
mended  above,  and  the  same  gen^oral  treat- 
ment, modified  bj  the  mildness  or  the  severity 
of  the  disease. 

Hoping  that  your  "Subscriber^*  will  find  here, 
at  least,  the  evidence  of  an  effort  to  produce 
something  to  meet  his  case,  I  am,  gentlemen, 
truly  yours,  Shbfhbbb. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

FABMB  AND  8CBNBBT  IN  NSW  HAMP- 

8HIBB. 

In  the  hilly  town  of  Guilford,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Belknap  mountains,  and  overlook- 
ing sweet  Winnipiseogee,  I  have  pitched  my 
summer  tent,  or  rather  domesticated  myself 
for  a  time  within  the  household  of  one  of  the 
'*oldest  settlers."  On  his  farm  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  log  hut  built  in  this  locality, 
and  he  relates  a  story  of  the  time  when,  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  going  out,  the  housewife 
footed  three  miles  in  the  wilderness,  to  the 
next  neighbor,  for  living  brands  to  rekindle 
it.  Out  m  the  orchard  is  a  small  graveyard, 
containing  the  remains  of  grandparents  and 
other  relatives.  Many  of  these  rough  farms 
have  tiieir  burial  corner,  which  was  established 
when  neighbors  were  few  and  far  between. 
Where  strangers  possess  the  old  homestead 
or  where  the  young  people  have  deserted  it, 
these  burial  places  suggest  painful  reflections. 

Deserted  farms  are  frequent  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  The  old  folks  obey  the  decree  of 
inexorable  Time,  and  the  young  folks  finding 
farming  among  the  rocks  unremunerative 
drudgery,  adopt  other  emploj'ments,  or  leave 
for  the  West  or  California.  These  rugge«i 
hills  have  reared  a  race  of  men  of  clear  hpads 
and  warm  hearts  and  stalwart  forms.  They 
go  forth  realizing  the  responsibilities  of  life ; 
examples  of  endurance,  uprightness  and  in- 
dependence. They  have  le»rned  from  these 
eloquent  hills  the  precepts  of  patience,  con- 
tent and  charity — that  nothing  lives  in  or  for 
itself— and  these  teachings  follow  them  through- 
out life. 

To  Adolphus  Don  Carlos  and  Arabella 
Daffodowndilly,  with  romantic  and  extravaga- 
gant  ideas  regarding  **love  in  a  cottage,"  and 
* 'summer  residences,"  the  cheapness  of  farms 
are  a  constant  surprise.  The  land  only  is 
really  sold, — the  bouse  and  outpbuildings  are 
thrown  in.  This  farm  of  150  acres  of  pasture, 
woodland,  orchard,  and  cultivated  nelds  is 
worth  tlu-ee  thousand  dollars.  That  farm 
near  by  of  eight  acres,  with  a  good  two-story 
house  and  bam  was  sold  last  autumn  for 
$850.  Another  farm  a  mile  away,  containing 
1000  acres  of  which  the  middle  Belknap  moun- 
tain forms  a  part,  is  worth  between  $3000  and 
$4000.  It  has  a  roomy  cottage,  well  kept 
and  painted,  convenient  bams  and  shed,  sur- 
rounded by  meadows,  maple  groves,  waving 


fields  of  wheat,  com,  ftc.  But  still  there  are 
valuable  farms  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Sanders  in  Guilford,  bought  nine  years  ago  his 
farm  of  150  wooded  acres,  bordering  on  the 
Lake,  for  $18,000.  The  first  year  he  cut 
lumber  enough  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  next 
year  as  much  more.  That  was,  and  is  stifl,  a 
profitable  farm.  The  land  is  the  best  I  have 
seen  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Sanders  evidently 
understands  farming  and  makes  it  something 
more  than  a  drudgery. 

I  wish  there  could  be  a  Utw  concerning 
fences.  In  no  other  State  can  there  be  worse 
fences  than  one  finds  in  this  part  of  New 
England.  Such  promiscuous  outlines  of  stone 
walls — duch  battered  and  infirm  boards,  nailed 
as  if  affected  by  lunacy,  to  ancient,  crambling 
supports  t  ^and  this  in  a  country  where  stcmes 
grow  all  the  year  round.  In  numerous  fields, 
little  heaps  of  stones  are  piled  a  few  feet 
apart,  and  year  in  and  year  out  the  farmers 
plough  around  them  and  mow  about  them, 
when  an  ox-team  with  a  leisure  afternoon 
could  clean  every  stone  into  a  corner  and 
make -the  fields  more  valuable  and  beautiful. 
Farmer  John  could  erect  h'^*  own  monument, 
as  some  farmers  of  Princeton,  Mass.,  have 
done,  in  walls  from*  five  to  fifceen  feet  broad, 
and  level  and  true.  Another  unpleasant  fea- 
ture are  the  old  orchards,  filled  with  gnarled 
and  dead-limbed  apple  trees,  a  protest  against 
good  fruit,  cumberers  of  the  soft,  blotches  on 
the  landscape,,  and  a  bad  example  of  farming. 
The  youDg  farmers  do  not  care  so  much  for 
posterity  as  did  their  fathers. 

From  Belknap  mounta>in,  the  view  of  the 
lake  and  mountains  is  more  attractive  than 
firom  Red  Hvll,  where  the  finest  survey  of  the 
country  in  obtained.  Standing  midway  in  the 
curve  of  Winnipiseogee,  from  the  summit*  the 
enraptured  eye  sweeps  over  a  landscape  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Northeast  we  look  straight 
ahead  150  miles.  On  a  clear  day,  shipping 
can  be  discerned  in  Portsmouth  harbor.  All 
the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  are  com- 
prised in  the  view,  many  of  them  fiittened  at 
the  altitude  of  hills  from  which  we  observe 
them.  Every  one  of  the  White  and  Franconta 
mountains  can  be  distinctly  counted, — Mt. 
Washington  being  ever  an  isolated  feature 
from  every  point  of  observation. 

Lake  Winnipiseogee  is  about  thirty  ifitles 
long,  one  to  seven  in  breadth,  and  lifts  itself 
500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains  365 
islands,  272  having  been  surveyed.  Some  of 
these  are  thoroughly  subdued  by  Gultiva*ion. 
Davis'  island — ^where  we  spent  a  day  with  a 
merry  picnic  party — contains  over  eleven  hun- 
dred acres,  which  compose  two  farms.  Over 
sixty  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Davis  gave  his  reckless 
scapegrace  oi  a  son  this  island  with  conditions 
that  he  should  live  on  it.  It  was  then  heavily 
timbered  and  worth  a  hundred  or  two.  It  has 
been  sold  several  times  for  $i2. 000  although 
most  of  the  timber  is  gone.  This  son  d<ed  m 
1843,  aged  79,  and  is  buried  in  a  litJtle  lot  on 
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the  island,  and  there  also  rests  his  two  wives ; 
several  of  his  children  are  also  buried  there. 
His  second  wife  died  in  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
two  years  a^,  and  her  body  was  brought 
here  for  burial  beside  her  husband.  It  is  a 
peaceful  little  spot — ^this  tiny  graveywrd  I  The 
eternal  hills  cast  their  shadows  there,  and  the 
waters  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee  unceasingly  lap 
the  shores  with  soothing  murmur,  yet  quiet 
and  undisturbed  they  sleep  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking. 

Brown^s  islind  close  by,  is  much  larger  and 
has  a  number  of  farms  upon  it.  A  hotel  has 
been  kept  there,  but  it  is  now  abandoned,  as  it 
did  not  pay.  Jast  below,  the  little  steamer 
Cbocorua  is  gliding  behind  little  Diamond 
island.  There  is  a  small  house  situated  on 
the  verge  of  the  isle  and  this  is  a  hotel.  What 
are  the  attractions  of  the  isolated  and  tiny 
island.  I  do  not  know ;  but  fishing  dqubtless, 
for  Winnipisec^ee  is  monopolized  by  the 
finny  tribes.  Yesterday,  the  landlord  of  this 
lonely  hotel  was  conveyed  to  Concord  for 
burial.  No  isolation  can  preclude  the  search 
of  Death. 

Vegetation  is  loudly  crying  for  rain.  The 
wells  and  streams  are  (^ing  up,  and  the 
earth  is  fairly  baked.  Susib  Vogl. 

OuUford,  N.  H„  July  28. 


For  the  Ne»  England  Farmer, 
THS  FBIZB  BINO. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States 
of  the  Union,  annually  make  liberal  appropri- 
ations to  encourage  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  These  appropriations 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  directors  who  offer 
premiums  at  their  discretion  for  objects  more 
or  less  remotely  connected  with  agriculture 
and  mechanics. 

Every  generation  grows  wiser,  and  we  have 
a  plan  to  suggest  to  the  managers  of  our  Fairs, 
which,  although  it  does  not  present  a  new  sub- 
ject, presents  it  in  a  new  relation.  The  laws 
of  the  State  prohibit  certain  practices,  as  horse- 
racing  for  premiums,  prize-fighting,  cock- fight- 
ing, &c.,  under  heavy  penalities.  But  these 
practices  are  all  connected  more  or  less  di- 
rectly with  agriculture,  and  may  be  adopted 
as  proper  objects  for  agricultural  shows,  and 
thus  the  penalty  of  the  law  be  evaded.  The 
matter,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  horses,  has  been 
settled,  and  the  law  has  become  obsolete. 

It  only  requires  a  little  reflection  to  see  that 
the  prize  ring  is  quite  as  clearly  related  to  ag- 
riculture as  horttC-racing,  and  that  if  intro- 
duced on  to  Fair  grounds,  it  will  draw  quite 
as  well  as  the  horses,  and  at  much  less  ex- 
pense. The  prize  ring  is  an  exhibition  of 
muscle,  endurance  and  pluck ;  qualities  which 
all  farmers  need,  and  which  are  to  be  acquired 
by  training.  Surely  in  these  effeminate  days, 
anything  that  wiii  induce  our  voni^  men  to 
cultivate  muscular  power,  endurance  and  cour- 
age will  contribute  much  to  sacoess  in  agricul- 


ture and  mechanics.  What  would  tend  more 
directly  to  this  result  than  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  the  money  granted  by  die  State  in  pre- 
miums to  those  who  would  come  up  to  time 
most  promptly,  and  punish  their  opponenti 
most  severely  in  the  ring?  This  would  not 
only  prepare  men  for  hard  work  and  great  en- 
durance m  the  field,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  cultivate  the  '*noble  art  of  self-de- 
fence,'^ and  would  create  a  remuneratiye  bu- 
siness for  a  class  of  men  who  should  prepare 
and  train  the  candidate  for  the  honors  of  tbe 
ring.  Those  men,  too,  who  should  win  tbe 
prizes  would  doubUess  command  the  highest 
wages  on  the  farm,  and  would  be  the  modelf 
after  which  our  young  men  would  strive  to 
form  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Directors  have 
the  same  power  to  make  such  appropriatioiit 
as  they  have  for  racing  and  trotting,  and  we 
think  there  are  honorable  |;entlemen  in  tbe 
oonmiunitv,  who,  from  .their  love  of  agricul- 
ture, would  offer  premiums  from  their  own 
pockets  to  the  most  successful  entries  in  tbe 
ring. 

If  any  person  should  object  to  this,  let  tbem 
reflect  that  it  is  a  leading  object  with  most 
Boards  of  Directors  to  get  money  into  tbe 
treasury  of  the  society,  and  that  nothing  will 
attract  people  like  an  opportunity  to  witness 
contests  of  muscular  strength  and  endurance. 
Experience  has  proved  dus  from  the  timet 
when  the  games  were  celebrated  on  the  Istb- 
mus  of  Corinth,  which  brought  together  ahnoit 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Here  foot  racea 
were  mixed  with  chariot  races,  and  wrestling 
with  boxing,  both  with  the  naked  fist  and  tbe 
leaden  csestus. 

This  national  gathering  every  five  years,  in 
Greece,  was  justified  not  only  for  its  social  and 
civib'ziog  influences,  but  because  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  athletes  and  the  contests  in  wbich 
they  engaged  tended  to  improve  the  breed  of 
men.  At  any  rate,  these  contests  drew  im- 
mense crowds  to  witness  them,  and  the  same 
result  would  undoubtedly  follow  at  our  Fain, 
were  they  sanctioned  by  our  Agricoltonl 
Boards  and  thus  made  respectable.  We  oia 
think  of  no  way  bv  which  our  treasuries  could 
be  so  speedily  filled,  and  we  trust  our  Direc- 
tors will  take  the  subject  into  serious  consid- 
eration. 

A  class  of  very  active  and  liberal  men  wbo 
spend  their  money  freely,  would  then  become 
interested  in  our  agricultural  fairs, — a  dan 
which  have  hitherto  not  given  them  their  pa- 
tronage. This  will  tend  to  make  them  mors 
popular  and  extend  their  influence  in  bebalf 
of  agriculture. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  encourage  intellectov 
culture.  Perhaps  we  are  carrying  this  quite 
far  enough,  to  the  neglect  of  the  colture  of 
the  body.  There  are  many  reasons  to  belisTe 
that  the  race  of  pure  Yankees  is  depreciatingi 
not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  blood  and  muscle. 
Not  only  is  the  number  of  children  annoally 
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dimiDif  hing,  but  the  ezaminiog  surgeons  under 
whose  ins^fotion  a  large  part  of  our  grown  up 
young  men  have  passed  within  a  few  years, 
tell  ns  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  them 
have  sound  and  Tigoi;9us  bodies.  Now  what 
would  tend  more  directly  to  improve  the  breed 
than  a  liberal  and  generous  encouragement  of 
the  prize  ring  P  Progrbss  . 

Maaaachtuetts,  Aug.  1,  1870. 


A  WOMAJT'S  QABDIINING. 

I  have  been  oq^  looking  at  my  garden  this 
morning  (July  f),  and  it  did  look  so  well 
that  I  thought  1  would  write  and  tell  you 
some  of  the  things  I  saw  there ;  and  I  take 
a  greater  pride  in  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  partly  the  work  of  my  own  hands.  But 
now  K>r  what  I  saw  in  the  garden. 

I  saw  tomatoes  in  blossom,  squashes  with 
eight  and  ten  leaves  on  them,  quite  larse 
watermelons,  cucumbers,  citron  and  musk- 
melon  plants,  also  a  bed  of  beets  that  I  think 
cannot  be  beat  around  here,  being  at  least 
one-fourth  of  a  yard  high,  a  nice  onion  bed, 
turnips,  Kbol  Rabi.  cabbages  of  different 
varieties,  and  everything  else  that  go  to  make 
up  a  well-stocked  kitchen  garden.  As  for  the 
flower  garden,  I  think  it  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  almost  any  other  about  here.  I 
wiU  now  tell  you  what  my  part  of  the  work 
was.  My  husband  thought  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  make  a  hot-bed,  so  I  did  the  next  best 
thing.  I  took  quite  a  Urge  door  that  I  had, 
and  nailed  laths  around  the  edge,  so  that  it 
would  hold  the  boxes  on  it,  and  retain  the 
moisture.  I  then  made  a  great  many  little 
pasteboard  boxes,  and  without  putting  any 
bottom  in  them,  set  them  on  it,  and  planted 
the  various  sorts  of  seeds  in  them ;  and  when 
they  were  large  enough  to  set  out,  I  slipped 
them,  dirt  and  all,  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
box  without  disturbing  the  roots  at  all,  and  so 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  grow- 
ing. 

I  started  all  the  melons,  cucumbers, 
squashes,  cabbages,  tomatoes  and  bell  pep- 
pers in  this  way.  The  beets  and  onions, 
parsnips  and  carrots  were  sowed  in  the  open 
ground  the  2d  d^  of  May,  the  peas  were 
sowed  in  April.  Everything  but  the  peas  I 
planted  myself,  and  I  donH  know  as  I  am  any 
the  worse  for  it,  unless  perhaps  I  have  a  little 
more  tan  on  my  face  and  hands  than  most 
people  care  to  have ;  indeed,  one  lady  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  *'Why,  I  would  not  be 
tanned  the  way  you  are,  for  all  you  have  in 
both  gardens  I^*  Poor  woman,  she  was  neither 
tan  nor  any  other  color,  except  a  dead  white, 
and  that  is  a  color  I  do  not  fancy,  the  more  so 
as  I  carried  that  color  in  my  own  face  too 
many  years. 

A  certain  amount  of  outdoor  labor,  or  ex- 
ercise, or  any  other  name  you  have  a  mind  to 
call  it,  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  (in  my 
opinion)  for  a  woman,  as  it  is  for  a  man.    To 


be  sure,  they  cannot  do  much,  but  still  they 
should  do  something  for  exercise  out  of  doors, 
and  what  betters  can  they  do,  than  to  culti- 
vate a  few  flowers,  or  even  work  a  little  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  ii  necessary  that  thev  should. 
But  almost  all  the  women,  seem  to  be  afraid 
that  some  other  woman  will  think  '*she  is  as 
tough  as  an  Irish  woman"  (as  a  great  many 
are  fond  of  saying),  or  that  she  hasn^t  got 
ailments  enough,  or  isnH  delicate  enough,  or 
something  else  of  that  sort. 

Bot  I  will  not  say  too  much,  for  I  have  been 
in  the  same  boat  myself-^I  used  to  think  it 
would  bo  impossible  for  me  to  work  in  the 
garden  as  I  have  seen  others,  but  I  must  say 
that  since  I  have  tried  it,  I  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  health  than  when  I  staid  in 
so  closely,  and  I  really  hope  that  others  may 
be  induced  to  try  my  remedy  for  ill  health. 
Now  donH  say  '*the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease,"  for  you  wiU  fail  to  convince  me,  for 
I  know  by  experience  that  it  is  not.  You  will 
not  only  enjoy  better  health,  but  if  you  are  a 
lover  of  flowers,  you  will  reap  a  rich  reward 
for  all  the  labor  bestowed. 

In  the  gmrdm  flow'reto,  iMifher  sesnt  nor  few, 
That  bad  and  blotionii  all  tbe  sammer  tturongh. 

— A,  B.,  Monroe,  in  Maine  Farmer, 


To  DssTROT  Ants. — 1.  Pour,  copiously, 
hot  water,  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possi- 
ble, down  their  burrows  and  over  their  hills, 
and  repeat  the  operation  several  times. 

2.  Entrap  the  ants  by  means  of  narrow 
sheets  of  stiff  paper  or  stripe  of  board,  cov- 
ered with  some  sweet  sticky  substance;  the 
ants  are  attracted  by  the  sweets,  and  sticking 
fast,  can  be  destroyed  as  often  as  a  sufEicient 
number  are  entrapped. 

8.  Lay  fresh  bones  around  their  haunts; 
they  will  leave  everything  else  to  attack  these, 
and  when  thus  accumulated,  can  be  dipped  in 
hot  water. 

4.  Pour  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  coal  oil 
into  their  holes,  and  they  will  abandon  the 
nest. 

5.  Bury  a  few  slices  of  onions  in  their  nests, 
and  they  will  abandon  them. — Weaiem  Bural. 


Babns  m  Francs. — ^The  bams  at  present 
comiog  into  use,  are  built  of  brick  dove- tailed 
into  each  other,  no  mortar  being  employed — 
and  the  interstices,  ample  for  ventilation,  will 
not  permit  the  entry  of  vermin.  The  form 
of  the  building  is  round,  two  or  three  stories 
in  height,  with  zinc  roof.  I  have  observed  a 
few  days  ago,  an  oat-bin,  some  two  feet  high, 
standing  in  a  corner  of  a  stable,  and  occupv- 
iog  but  litde  space.  It  is  filled  from  the 
top;  the  cover  being  secured  by  padlock. 
Outside  is  a  graduated  scale  that  marks  the 
quantity  of  grain  daily  withdrawn,  and  forms 
a  perfect  tell-tale  in  the  event  of  dishonesty .—> 
Paris  Cor,  California  Farmer. 
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where  lai^  landed  estate*  are  held  by  single 
iodividiials,  and  whose  incomes  lae  very  large, 
the  most  pains-tahing  ioTestigatioDi  have  heen 
made  in  order  to  learn  what  a  sing^  weed 
plant  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  way  of  propa- 
gating itself.  We  have  before  ns  some  of  the 
lemlta  of  these  caiefol  inrestigatiooa,  and 
from  whioh  we  learn  that  a  single  coltsfoot 
produces  from  3000  to  22,SO0  seeds  I  The 
wild  mtistaBd,  8000  seeds  from  a  single  plant  1 
The  chamomile,  40,000;  the  Mayweed.  45.- 
000;  the  burdock,  21,000;  the  red  poppy, 
60,000 ;  the  wild  parsley,  6000. 

All  fanners  have  noticed  the  fine  gossamer 
which  snrronnds  the  thistle  seed  which  is 
borne  up  by  the  wind  and  carried  aloft  like  a 
tiny  car.  In  this  way,  from  a  single  plant. 
10,000  seeds  have  floited  away  on  downy 
wings.  Then  there  are  weeds  whose  seed 
pods  borst  open  with  violence,  like  the  com- 
mon garden  baltom,  to  as  to  scatter  the  seeds 
to  a  distance,  where  they  will  propagate  new 
plantations  of  their  kind.  On  the  other  band, 
some  plants  have  seeds  sapplied  with  delictte 
hooks  to  fasten  in  the  soil ;  others,  again, 
propafrate  slyly  under  the  earth,  as  the  craw 
garlic,  which  produces  700  offohoots  a  year. 

The  IrUh  OateOe  etatei  that  the  nodding 
poppy  or  cockle  plant  have  lessened  the  wheat 
crop  in  that  cotmtry  by  at  least  a  tenth  part 


of  it*  valne,  and  Omi  'the  weed*  of  Irdud 
oo*t  nearly  *nz  miUiinw  of  didlan  a  year !" 

In  England,  experiment*  have  been  re- 
cently made  to  asoertam  the  inBaence  *Ud 
weed*  have  upon  the  growing  crop.  In  ons 
instance  several  acre*  were  sowed;  one  acre 
was  meaanred  and  not  a  weed  disturbed  ia  it, 
the  other  six  were  carefolly  weeded;  the  no- 
weeded  acre  produced  eighteen  busheb  and 
the  weeded  acres  averaged  twenty-two  and  a 
half  boshela  pex  acre.  In  ahother  instance, 
the  nnweeded  acre  produced  thirteen  haiMt 
of  barley,  and  the  weeded  twen^-eigfat  bn^ 
els.  A  third,  with  oata,  produced  seventeen 
bnshels,  and  the  weeded  acre  thiity-sevea 
bushels  1 

Should  not  some  legal  action  be  instituted 
in  a  matter  of  ao  much  importance  to  compel 
people  to  abate  a  nuisance  that  not  only  rabi 

of  property,  but  of  strength,  and  inciden- 
tally, of  life  itaelf,  in  many  casea  I  Laws  an 
put  in  force  to  prevent  the  apread  of  small- 
pox, and  yet,  if  the  toil,  waste  of  strengdi, 
discouragement,  and  annual  loss  by  the  prev- 
alence of  weeds  conld  all  be  followed  <M 
through  their  various  influenoes,  the  weeds 
wonld  show  by  far  the  largest  army  of 
martyrs! 

Any  reform  b  this  matter,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  will  be  futile  until  we  can  purchase 
pure  teed*  with  which  to  sow  oar  fields.  Tbs 
fault  in  this  particnlar  is  sometimes  wiih  ihe 
farmer  himself.  He  fooUibly  desires  to  pur- 
chase cheap  seeds,  and  finds  some  seedsmra 
willing  to  oblige  him.  Seeds  are  thus  mixed 
often  for  purposes  of  fraud,  as  illustrated  re- 
cently in  an  article  given  on  a  similar  sab- 

an  examination  made  and  reported  to 
the  Croydon  Fartaer'i  Club.  England,  it  *u 
found  that  as  many  as  1.930,000  plwntaia 
seeds  were  contained  in  a  single  bushel  of  red* 
clover ! 

In  other  experiments,  in  a  bnshel  of  rye- 
grass there  were  detected  do  le**  than  S04.- 
weed  seedi.  In  a  bnshel  of  clover  seed, 
312.000;  of  linseed.  304,040;  all  this  wu 
irrespective  of  dirt  and  particles  of  stone, 
'hicb  make  cheap  seed  by  far  the  dearest. 

Let  na  urge,  then,  again  and  again,  npon 
farmers,  the  importance  of  extirpating .  the 
weeds  upon  their  own  land*.  It  ia  useleas  for 
one  to  keep  his  fields  olean,  while  his  ne^ 
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bor's  fields  are  foal  and  constantlj  re-sowing 
al]  the  land  within  half  a  mile  of  tbem. 

In  some  countries  the  legislatore  has  inter- 
posed its  authority  for  the  destruotion  of 
weeds.  If  we  mistake  not  there  is  a  law  upon 
the  statute  books  of  Massachusetts  in  relation 
to  the  Canada  thistle.  By  a  regulation  in 
France,  a  farmer  may  sue  his  neighbor  who 
neglects  to  destroy  the  thistles  upon  his  land 
at  the  proper  Seasons,  or  may  employ  people 
to  do  it  at  the  other^s  expense.  In  Denmark, 
there  is  a  law  to  oblige  die  farmer  to  root  up 
the  corn  marigold.  In  Scotland,  there  is  an 
old  statute  which  denounces  that  man  to  be  a 
traitor  "who  poisons  the  king^s  lands  «rith 
weeds,  and  introduces  into  them  a  host  of 
enemies.'' 

We  need  something,  not  only  to  compel 
people  to  keep  their  priyate  lands  free  from 
weeds,  but  some  provision  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  weeds  on  the  side  of  the  roads  should 
be  effected  by  town  or  county  authorities,  and 
the  expense  become  a  common  one.  At  least, 
tomeihiny  may  be  done  in  this  day  of  progress 
to  prevent  the  enormous  annual  losses  occa- 
sioned by  weeds* 


JULTHACTS  Ain>  BJ5FUX8. 


WHHK  TO  SOW  BED-TOP,  —  WILL  IT  DO  WBLL 
AI^ONB  ?— flBBD  PBB  AOBB  ?— STUMP  PtTLLBB^ 
HOW  TO  BWEBTBH  XBAT  TUB.— BBL8  DT  TINB- 
OAB. 

When  Is  the  best  time  to  sow  red-top  ?  Would 
Angast  be  a  good  time  ?  Will  it  do  nicely  alone 
witnout  other  grass  beed  ?  1  would  like  to  raise  it 
for  seed.  How  much  seed  mnbt  I  sow  per  acre  ? 
Would  it  make  a  good  hay  crop,  alone  r  If  not 
what  is  the  best  kind  of  seed  to  mix  with  it  ? 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  stump  palier  for  a 
small  team  ? 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  my  vinegar  flrom 
becoming  a  mass  of  minute  eels  ^ 

How  shall  I  sweeten  a  meat  tub  ?  Would  it  be 
a  good  thing  to  slake  lime  in  my  tub  ?  The  tub 
does  not  exactly  spoil  my  pork,  but  it  is  not  kept 
perfectly  sweet,  althoagh  I  have  taken  ffreat  pains 
to  scald  and  scrape  the  tub.        £.  S.  Pbabsok. 

South  Peaeham,  Vt,,  1870. 

Rbmabkb.— Red-top  seed  is  flreqnently  sown  in 
August,  but  if  so  it  should  be  on  quite  moist  soil. 
The  amount  of  seed  used  for  an  acre  differs  very 
much  with  different  persons,— varying  from  one 
to  five  pecks.  We  always  sow  one  bushel  for 
every  acre,  and  a  pretty  long  experience  justifies 
the  practice.  A  bushel  of  red-top  in  the  chalT 
weighs  about  twelve  pounds,  and  In  that  twelve 
pounds  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  80,000,000 
seeds,  so  that  if  sowed  evenly  there  would  be 
something  like  ten  seeds  to  eveiy  square  inch  of 
the  ground. 

There  are  many  stump  pullers;  which  is  the 


best  we  are  not  able  to  say.  A  description  of  a 
home-made  one  by  Mr.  H.  Marsh,  of  Hudson,  N. 
H.,  in  the  Mirror  and  Farmer,  was  copied  into 
these  columns  last  year,  and  may  be  found  In  the 
Monthly  Nbw  Enolakd  Fabxbb,  May,  1869.  It 
saysi^Take  three  pieces  of  common  joists,  put 
them  together  in  form  like  the  common  harrow, 
letting  the  tapering  or  forward  ends  lap  by  each 
other  some  oix  inches,  making  a  place  for  the 
chain  to  rest  in.  Cut  off  the  roots  at  any  distance 
you  please  ftom  the  stump,  place  the  machine  on 
one  side  of  the  stump,  tapering  end  np,  hitch  the 
chain  on  the  opposite  side  and  pass  it  over  the 
machine;  then  hitch  a  good  yoke  of  oxen  thereto 
and  you  will  see  the  stump  rise.  He  has  cleared 
about  three  acres  in  this  way. 

This  certainly  commends  itself  by  its  cheapness 
and  simplicity,  as  any  fiurmer  can  make  one  in  a 
shigle  hoor. 

As  ,a  general  thing,  "when  a  meat  tub  has  be- 
come tainted,  it  is  better  to  put  it  to  some  other 
use  and  get  a  new  one  for  the  meat.  However,  if 
the  taint  Is  only  slight,  it  may  be  made  sweet  by 
dropping  shaviDgs  into  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
and  setting  them  on  fire.  They  should  lay  lightly 
upon  each  other,  and  be  enough  of  them,  when 
ignited,  to  send  the  blase  all  around  the  inside  of 
the  cask,  but  should  not  bum  long  enough  to  char 
the  wood. 

All  vinegar,  we  suppose,  has  living  animals  in 
it ;  but  when  the  "critters"  get  so  large  as  to  be 
distinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  in  the  cruet  while 
on  the  dinner-table,  it  certainly  is  not  so  inviting 
as  it  might  be.  It  is  not  hard  to  eat  a  nice,  fresh 
oyster  alive,  but  to  eat  a  wriggling  eel,  whose  con- 
volutions would  stubbornly  resist  the  entombment, 
might  be  a  more  difficult  thing  to  do. 

If  vinegar  is  made  of  pure  cider,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  clear.  Vinegar  is 
best  kept  in  the  attic,  wood  house,  or  some  place 
above  ground,  rather  than  in  the  cellar.  Freezing 
does  not  injure  it,  as  the  water  contained  in  it  is 
frozen  before  the  acetic  acid  is ;  hence,  weak  vine- 
gar is  made  stronger  by  partial  A-eezing.  But  to 
come  to  the  point  as  to  what  you  can  do  to  "pre- 
vent your  vinegar  from  becomiag  a  mass  of  mi- 
note  eels,"  we  would  suggest  that  the  vinegar  be 
pot  into  a  well-tinned  vessel,  and  made  to  boil 
for  one  minute  oyer  a  strong  fire;  or,  put  into 
bottles,  and  then  into  a  kettle  of  water  upon  the 
fire  and  then  boiled ;  this  will  coagulate  the  glutin- 
ous and  mucilaginous  matter  which  all  vinegar 
contains,  and  may  be  separated  out  by  straining. 
If  the  vinegar  is  then  kept  in  well-corked  bottles 
it  will  last  good  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  subject  is  one  of  importance  to  every 
family,  we  give  below»  some  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  one  of  Schule's  essays  for  preserving 
vinegar.    He  says  :— 

It  is  a  foct  generally  known  that  vinegar,  of 
whatever  kind,  will  not  keep  long,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  especially  in  the  warm 
temperature  of  summer,  grows  turbid;  its  surface 
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1b  then  corered  with  a  thick,  macilagiiums  rab- 
stance,  during  which  time  the  acid  disappear!  bj 
degrees,  and  at  last  is  entirely  lost;  whence  the 
Tinegar  most  reiy  often  be  thrown  awaj.  Now, 
in  order  to  ayoid  this  spoiling  of  the  Tinegar,  five 
methods  are  known.  The  first  is  to  prepare  the 
Tinegar  Tcry  strong  and  sour  at  first,  bj  nsing 
more  sugar,  or  other  materials.  It  is  well  known 
that  BQCh  Tinegar  will  keep  for  scTcral  years ;  bat 
as  few  people  prepare  their  own  Tinegar,  most 
persons  contenting  themselTCS  with  baying  it  at 
the  shops,  there  are,  of  coarse,  bat  few  who  can 
make  ase  of  this  method. 

The  second  method  Is,  to  concentrate  the  Tin- 
egar by  freezing ;  after  which  a  hole  is  made  In 
the  crnst  of  ice  which  ooTers  it,  through  which 
the  part  that  is  not  congealed  is  let  ont,  and  after- 
wards pnt  into  bottles.  This  manipalation  an- 
swers well  enongh ;  bat  nearly  one>half  being  lost 
becaase  that  which  forms  the  cnist  of  ice  is 
nothing,  for  the  most  part,  bnt  water,  good  econo- 
mists dislike  it. 

The  third  method  is,  to  preTent  the  access  of 
air  by  filling  the  bottles  ftiU  and  keephig  them 
corked.  Though  Tinegar  is  kept  long  by  this 
methQd,  it  is  not  much  emplc^ed,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  troublesome  to  fill  up  the  bottle  with 
clear  Tinegar  from  another  bottle  CTcry  time  you 
haTC  made  use  of  a  part  of  its  contents. 

The  fourth  method  is,  to  distil  the  Tinegar,  and 
thus  leaTC  behtaid  the  impurities.  Distilled  Tin- 
egar does  not  suffer  the  least  change,  though  ez- 
poeed  to  a  warm  air  for  years ;  but  the  expense  of 
distilling  is  often  thought  too  much. 
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OABB  AND  DISBABBB  OF  TOUNO  TVBKBT8. 

The  disease  spoken  of  by  "J.  O."  in  the  Fahmbb 
of  July  23,  is,  as  you  suggested,  one  that  is  some- 
what natural  to  the  turkeys,  bat  is  generally  the 
result  of  improper  care,  in-and-in-breeding,  fiithi- 
ness  in  poaltry  hoases,  too  close  confinement,  or 
want  of  proper  food. 

I  do  not  know  any  remedy.  If  I  ctct  had  any 
ailing  turkeys  they  usually  died.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  "J.  G.,"  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested, how  these  diseases  may  be  prcTented,  and 
the  turkeys  kept  in  perfect  health,  so  that  they 
will  not  droop  at  six  weeks  old,  nor  at  any  other 
age,  ftom  the  time  they  are  hatched  untli  they  Are 
ready  for  market. 

In  the  first  place,  when  yon  select  your  turkeys 
to  keep  OTcr,  select  the  hens  from  one  flock  and 
the  gobler  from  another,  between  which  there  Is 
no  relation,  and  from  healthy  flocks*  which  haTC 
not  been  diseased.  Small  turkeys  that  haTC  re- 
coTcred  from  sickness  are  liable  to  disease  again 
after  they  are  grown,  as  is  also  their  progenT. 
Their  coops  should  be  moTcd  often  while  small, 
and  the  young  turkeys  shoold  haTC  their  liberty 
daring  the  day  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  and 
their  place  of  shelter  at  night  shoutd  be  kept  free 
from  any  offBusiTe  smell.  This  ean  easily  be  done 
by  sprinkling  dry  earth  or.  muck  on  their  drop- 
pings at  least  once  a  week,  and  an  occasional 
dusting  of  plaster  will  be  found  beneficial  to  re- 
moTC  any  unpleasant  odor.  This  is  not  labor  lost, 
nor  should  it  all  be  charged  to  the  turkeys,  as  the 
compost  thus  formed  is  amply  worth  all  the  pains 
taken,  and  is  the  Tery  best  for  the  garden  and  for 
com* 


One  item  more  about  feedoig  turkeys.  A  ladr 
was  Just  telling  me  about  her  turkeys.  She  said, 
"Some  days  I  fted  them,  and  some  days  I  don't. 
I  had  quite  a  large  flo<^,  but  haTe  but  fiew  now  ;** 
and  then  she  said,  **how  can  yoM  make  them  live, 
and  what  do  yon  feed  them^'  I  like  to  hmf 
them  fed  CTery  day  untU  they  are  two  months  old 
at  least.  I  do  not  foed  them  all  they  can  possibly 
eat  at  a  time.  I  think  they  do  better  to-  leave 
them  a  little  hungry » unless  they  are  very  smalL 
I  do  not  foed  them  much  com  meal.  Buckwheat 
should  not  be  glTcn  on  any  aeoount.  I  think  it  is 
the  worst  food  they  can  haTe.  I  use  mostly  shorts, 
or  what  we  call  mtddlinffs— chat  between  bran  and 
flour— putting  in  a  little  flour  or  wheat  bread* 
when  they  are  small,  mixed  with  soar  milk.  If 
the  milk  is  warmed  jast  enough  to  drain  off  the 
whey,  and  use  tiie  curd,  it  is  better.  I  find  that  a 
little  extra  pains  in  the  care  of  turkeys  is  as  sore 
to  pay  in  the  end  as  it  Is  in  anything  else,  an 
CTerything  that  is  worth  doing  at  idl  is  worth  do- 
ing welL  A  Fabmbs's  Wifb. 

Byds  Park,  T7.,  Jufy  28, 1870. 

WHBK  SHALL  I  APPLY  A8HBS  ? 

I  hsTS  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  com  was 
raised  eight  years  ago,  gnaoo  being  the  only  ferti- 
liser used.  Since  that  time  the  land  has  not  bfime 
any  crop,  and  is  now  in  a  low  state.  I  think  of 
sowing  it  to  rye  this  fklL  and  using  ashes  as  a  for- 
tiliaer.  At  what  time  shall  I  apply  the  ashes— In 
the  spring  or  foil  ?  A  S.  Smith. 

MMineaj^t  Mau.,  June  28, 1870. 

Bbmabxb.— Apply  the  ashes  when  the  ground  is 
prepared  for  the  rye.  Spread  them  in  a  dry  state, 
in  still,  fohr,  or  cloudy  weatiier.  Not  when  rain- 
ing, as  is  sometimes  recommended  for  sowiag 
guano. 

In  reply  to  a  similar  inquiry  in  the  New  York 

7V»6ufM,  addressed  to  Profi  Colton,  the  following 

statement  is  made :— 

"llhe  latter  part  of  winter  or  the  earliest  days  of 
spring  would  be  best  Ibr  seTeral  reasons:  Ivt. 
Ton  ajre  likely  to  haTe  most  ashes  then.  2d.  The 
rains  will  soon  come  and  incorporate  all  the  Taia- 
able  matter  in  the  soil.  8d.  Yon  get  TerT  soon 
the  Talne  of  your  ashes.  If  you  put  on  in  the 
fall,  the  snows  of  winter  are  apt  to  absorb  some 
of  the  potash,  and  chemically  decomposing  it  in 
melting  to  throw  it  off  in  the  atmosphere  as  an 
ammonia.  Leach  ashes  are  undoubtedly  the  moat 
economical  for  the  former,  as  by  mixing  quick- 
lime with  his  ashes,  he  gets  a  good  cantic  potash 
for  soap,  and  also  improTes  the  ashes  for  his  land. 
XTnleached  ashes  probably  act  qaickest,  and  if 
mixed  with  plaster  are  apt  to  return  all  their 
Talue." 


BHOBT-HOBITBD  OATTLE— SITFFOLK  FI08— 'POULTRY 

AND  PBXTIT. 

A  walk  of  an  hour  oTer  the  premises  of  John  8. 
Emery,  Esq.,  of  Wallingford,  v  t.,  satisfied  us  thas 
he,  more  than  any  other  man  of  our  acquaintance, 
is  farming  upon  a  high  and  improred  principle, 
and  that  it  will  thereby  benefit  himself  and  the 
community  none  can  doubt.  Probably  Rutland 
County  cannot  produce  another  instance  to  com- 
pare with  this.  The  foil-blood  Darhams  now 
owned  by  him  number  nineteen.  Of  course  this 
does  not  include  scTeral  that  he  has  disposed  of,  nor 
some  he  has  losC  Mr.  Emery  remembers  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  ''They  that  haTe  muss 
lose."  The  large  and  commanding  Mpearaoce  of 
his  Darhams  will  repay  the  loTer  of  good  stock 
for  the  expense  and  time  incident  to  a  trip  to  his 
place.    Among  his  stock  may  be  seen  two  cows, 
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ftmr  tfaree-jear-olds,  three  jearllogs,  «nd  six 
calTee,  u  fine  lookln^i;  m  any  equal  namber  that 
can  be  fonnd.  A  yearling  bnll  oat  of  the  celebrated 
"Cavalier,"  of  Thorndale  stock  notoriety,  bred,  by 
J.  A.  Harwood,  Littleton,  Maas.,  waa  fMurticolarly 
attractiTO.  "Jobn'*  baa  receiYed  aererftl  premiams 
at  onr  connty  foirs ;  bat  t^is  neither  flitters  nor 
patisfles  him,  as  he  is  still  enlarging  and  improv- 
ini;  his  herd. 

His  swine,  too,  are  leleeted  with  leferenoe  to  the 
aame  grtat  principle,  improyement.  He  has  now 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  hog  in  the  shape  of  a 
8affolk  boar.  Nor  does  he  stop  here.  His  poultry 
is  selected  from  among  the  best  and  most  ap- 
proved breeds  lo  the  country. 

We  do  not  know  of  anoUier  man  who  raises  so 
large  a  quantity  and  so  many  varietiea  of  apples, 
peurs,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes  as  is  produced 
00  this  farm.  A  VianoB. 

Etui  fValUnffford,  VL,  AugvU  2, 1870. 


0B0P8   AND  BBA80N   IN  MZB&IMAG  OOUNTT,  N.  H. 

Aa  you  appear  to  have  reporta  of  the  cropa,  sea- 
son, &c.,  in  your  valuable  paper  fVom  almost 
every  locality  in  New  England,  I  concladed  to 
give  you  a  brief  account  of  them  from  this  point. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  early  to  give  a  deflnlte  idea 
of  some  of  the  crops.  Oar  hay  is  harvested  in 
irood  condition.  Thoaghagreat  deal  less  than  the 
three  preceding  years,  and  considerable  less  than 
an  average  crop,  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
grain,  as  a  whole,  will  be  more  than  an  average 
yield,  though  uneven  on  i^ccount  of  the  diffL^rence 
of  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  time  of  sowing. 
Tbe  com  crop* is  yet  undecided  in  oonseqaence  of 
the  drought.  It  has  a  good  growth,  but  looks 
DOW  as  tboQgh  it  might  be  seriously  affected  on 
light,  sandy  land,  if  not  a  total  failure  in  some  in- 
stances. Early  potatoes  are  very  light,  and  late- 
planted  ones  will  be  much  lighter  if  we  do  not 
have  rain,  though  undoubtedly  we  shall  in  time  to 
save  many  fields.  Apples  at  this  writing  promise 
an  abundant  crop.  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  season,  we  have  had  a  very  re- 
markable one  as  regards  the  heat  and  drought. 
Since  June  came  in  we  have  had  it  exe«M»ivefy  h 
as  well  as  dry,  the  mercury  ranging,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Jane  21  and  22,  from  the  eighties  to  one 
hundred  in  the  shade.  Apples  that  have  fsllen 
upon  the  ground  are  apparently  baked.  At  this 
time,  as  you  pass  through  our  section  of  the 
country,  and  see  sprtbg  grain  a  portion  of  it  fit  to 
harvest,  the  corn-stalks  fally  grown,  and  apples 
moat  as  large  as  at  harvesting  time,  it  really  ap- 

Sears  like  August  instead  of  July.  In  fact,  the 
eat  and  droaght  have  so  matured  tbe  crops  and 
vegetation  that  it  has  been  a  sort  of  hot-house 
growth,  and  we  have  had  nothing  equal  to  it  in 
the  last  forty  years.  b.  f.  o. 

Ifortk/Md,  if'  E.,  July  28, 1870. 


A  LOOK  AND  A  THOrOHT. 

Nature  teachee  tbe  observing.  Walking  about 
on  the  80th  of  July,  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
an  observing  man  to  make  a  note  of  matters, 
which,  to  the  workers:,  are  worth  studying  a 
little. 

Plants  have  very  different  powers  of  penetration, 
perhaps  difierent  facnJtlea  for  feeding.  I  observe 
that  some  carrots,  and  some  Swedish  and  some 
Oerroan  tamips  make  very  different  use  of  differ- 
ent circumstances. 

Part  of  my  ground  occupiefl  by  carrots  waa  wall 
ploughed :  part  was  thoroughly  spaded  also  with 
a  fork.  On  the  part  which  was  only  ploughed  and 
then  levelled  with  a  hoe  and  rake,  the  carrots 
stand,  better,  four  to  one,  and  are  much  larger 
also  than  on  the  ground  which  waa  so  forked  aa  to 


be  very  much  lighter.  The  dlfibrenoe  most  dis- 
tinctly marks  the  line  between  the  spaded  and 
that  which  was  not,  and  in  fgivor  of  the  latter  for 
the  carrots.    All  was  dressed  alike. 

With  ftimips  it  is  entirely  the  reverse.  Where 
I  have  three  kinds  of  turnips,  Buta  Baga,  Yellow 
Aberdeen  and  Sweet  German,  the  advantage  is 
very  greatly  in  favor  of  the  thoroughly  spaded  or 
forked  ground,  both  in  the  standing  and  growth. 

It  would  therefore  appear  as  though  the  carrot 
did  better  where  the  soil  waa  not  extremely  mel- 
low ;  but  that  the  soft  and  tender  roots  of  turnips 
demand  the  most  mellow  condition  of  the  soil. 

The  destruction  of  the  greater  portion  of  plants 
by  Insects,  in  both  cases,  was  where  the  plants 
made  the  most  feeble  start.    Things  for  thinking. 

Lm,  N.  H.,  Aug.  1, 1870.  A.  Q.  Comings. 

BAND  FOB  BBDDINO. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  you  think  diy  sand  Is  as 
good  for  beddhsg  for  cows  as  sawdust  ?  Which, 
m  your  opinion,  is  best  for  tbe  soil  ?  My  soil  is 
rather  sandy.  I  have  always  used  sawdust,  as  I 
have  not  much  more  muck  than  I  want  in  my  yard 
and  for  other  uses.  The  October  flood  of  last  year 
washed  up  a  large  amount  of  sand  near  my  bam. 
I  have  used  some;  it  gets  very  dry,  is  rather 
coarse,  and  I  find  it  takes  more  of  it  than  of  saw- 
dust. I  have  to  go  three  miles  for  my  sawdust, 
and  pay  for  it  at  that.  C.  F.  IIimooln. 

IVaodtiook,  VL,  1870. 

Bbmarxs.— We  should  prefer  the  sawdpst  un« 
less  we  were  preparing  composts  for  low  grounds, 
lu  that  case,  the  sand  would  be  a  valuable  dress- 
ing. Many  good  fhimers  do  not  think  sawdust  of 
much  value  in  the  stalls,  and  of  none  whatever  in 
the  manure.  It  certainly  is  a  pretty  good  absorb- 
ent, and  forms  an  easy  bed  for  stock  of  any  kind 
to  lie  upon.  When  old,  small  applications  of  it 
may  be  made  every  year  with  advantage.  It  is 
supposed  by  s5me  to  be  iqjurious  to  the  soil.  Ap- 
plied in  large  quantitiea  at  once,  it  probably  would 
kill  grass,  and  render  even  compact  soils  too  loose 
and  porous. 

ONB  Pia  OBOWB  VA8TBR  TSAN  ANOTHBB. 

I  have  two  very  fine  pigs,  three  months  old, — 
one  a  sow  the  other  a  barrow.  The  barrow  gains 
flesh  faster  than  the  sow.  The  latter  while  eating 
is  in  the  habit  of  lifting  its  nose  and  pressing  it 
hard  against  the  upper  edge  of  tbe  trough,  some- 
what as  a  cribbing  horse  presses  his  teeth  on  the 
crib.  This  is  something  new  to  me.  What  is  the 
cause  ?  and  what  tbe  remedy  ?      A  Subsobibeb. 

Narthwood,  N,  H.,  Jufy  30, 1870. 

Rbkabks.— This  is  no  uncommon  experience  In 
pig  growing,  as  you  will  probably  ascertain  by  in- 
quiry among  the  old  fiirmers  of  your  neighbor- 
hood. 


TALLZNO  OF  THE  WTTHSBB  IN  COWS 

This  troublesome  complaint  attending  many 
oows  Just  previous  to  their  calving,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  Increasing  is,  I  believe,  very  much 
aggravated  by  their  being  compelled  to  lie  upon 
short  plank  stalls,  by  whtch  a  hard  strain  comes 
upon  the  bind  quarters.  When  once  a  weakness 
or  this  kind  is  created,  it  is  apt  to  continue  and 
increase.  In  this  way  I  believe,  the  value  of  many 
a  good  cow  has  been  greatly  diminished.  The 
writer  had  a  valuable  Aldem^  cow  which  waa 
very  much  troubled  by  this  falling,  and  which  he 
has  no  doubt  was  caused  by  her  lying  upon  a 
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short  stall  when  big  with  calf,  and  the  propertr  of 
a  preTioQB  owner.  For  a  fortnight  before  calTing, 
nearly  every  morning  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
tarn  this  fallen  sack.  Before  doing  so,  it  should 
be  carefully  washed  with  a  soft  sponge  and  lake 
warm  water.  It  may  then  be  returned  by  raising 
it  with  the  palms  of  the  hands  underneath  and 
gently  poshing  inwards.  If  not  inflamed  greatly 
it  will  ufrvally  slip  readily  into  its  place. 

A  cow  big  with  calf  should  be  careftilly  treated, 
and  allowed  plenty  0f  room,  and  for  some  little 
time  before  calving  kept  by  herself  in  a  roomy 
comfortable  place.  A  good  farmer  or  stock  breeder 
will  have  a  place  or  places  fitted  for  this  pnrpoAe. 
Aside  from  the  inhumanity,  it  is  one  of  tn^most 
impolitic  and  destructive  of  neglects  to  allow  any 
domestic  animal  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  proper 
attention.  Much  is  yet  to  be  learned  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  the  care  of  dumb  creatures,  in 
the  way  of  securing  their  comfort. 

OaUBLTT  TO  8HBBP. 

I  have  Just  been  informed  by  a  perfectly  reliable 
gentleman  that  a  few  days  since,  during  the  hot- 
test weather,  he  saw  in  the  town  of  Westport,  four 
wagon  loads  of  sheep  from  Maushon  Island,  hav- 
ing been  brought  across  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  car- 
ried some  seven  or  eight  miles  over  a  rough  road, 
under  the  broiling  sun,  and  suif^red  to  remain  in 
this  condition  in  front  of  the  slaughter  house, 
until  the  next  day ;  having  been,  as  he  supposed, 
some  forty* eight  hours  thus  incarcerated,  when 
it  is  remembered  how  much  sheep  and  little  lambs 
suffer  from  the  heat  even  in  pastures,  it  must 
readily  be  seen  how  great  must  have  been  their 
BuflRering  by  such  unwarrantable  cruelty.  The 
earth  still  groans  with  cruelty ;  and  man's  inhu- 
manity to  the  brute  creation,  must  cause  even  an- 
gels to  weep.  Let  every  friend  of  humanity  ex- 
ert all  his  influence  for  an  improvement,  for  with- 
out humanity  there  can  be  no  true  religion.     &. 

New  Bedford,  Mate,,  July  26, 1870. 


PRUNIMO  APPLE  TBLBEt. 

I  wish  to  know  the  best  way  to  trim  a  young 
orchard.  I  have  one  of  three  hundred  trees,  sixty- 
five  of  which  are  grafted  in  the  root,  and  have 
been  set  nine  vears.  Some  of  them  cover  one  rod 
of  ground  with  the  top.  How  shall  1  trim  these  ? 
Shall  I  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or  other- 
wise ?  About  one  hundred  are  seedlings,  which 
commenced  to  blossom  this  year ;  the  remainder 
are  grafted  trees— some  four  years,  some  two  years 
from  the  scion.  How  should  they  be  pruned  and 
taken  care  of?  How  shall  I  keep  the  bark-lice  off 
of  them  ?  I  have  some  trees  that  are  very  lousy. 
Will  dry  ashes  or  air-slacked  lime,  scattered  into 
the  trees  when  wet,  do  any  good  ? 

Bacxwoodsvan. 

North  MonipeUer,  Vt,,  1870. 

Bbmabxs.— The  true  way  to  prune  an  apple  tree 
is  to  commence  upon  it  as  soon  as  a  branch  starts 
in  a  wrong  direction.  That  is,  if  it  turns  in  so  as 
to  cross  the  tree,  or  if  its  direction  will  lead  it  to 
cross  other  branches,  take  it  off  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. 

On  good  soil,  nearly  every  apple  tree  will 
throw  out  more  limbs  than  ought  to  grow.  The  cul- 
tivator, therefore,  must  see  them  often  during  the 
growing  season,  and  take  away  such  portions  of 
the  branches,  while  young,  as  will  leave  the  tree 
sufilclentiy  open  to  admit  light  and  air,  and  to  be 
as  evenly  balanced  as  possible.  He  cannot  do  this 
in  one  year  or  two,  but  must  bring  them  into  shape 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years.    He  must 


look  at  the  tree  proBpeedyely ;  have  in  bis  mind's 
eye' all  the  time  just  what  shape  he  would  like  to 
see  when  the  tree  is  fifteen  years  old. 

It  is  not  common  to  head  in  apple  trees ;  that 
is,  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Some  of 
the  side  shoots  of  the  branches  ought  to  be  taken 
out  near  their  extremities,  if  the  tree  la  vigorous, 
whieh  will  leave  it  open  to  external  Influences. 

It  will  be  a  slow  and  difficult  thing  to  keep  off 
the  bark-lice.  Quick-lime  scattered  over  the 
branches  might  be'usefhl,  especially  if  applied 
when  or  soon  after  the  gVnb  hatches  out,  say  flrom 
the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  June,  accordiftg  to 
section  and  season ;  but  a  pretty  strong  soap-suds, 
applied  with  a  scrubbing-brush  such  as  the  women 
scour  floors  with,  would  be  better.  A  weak  fish 
brine,  such  as  may  be  obtained  at  the  stores  fh>m 
mackerel  barrels,  is  said  to  be  efflcacions  In  de- 
stroying bark-lice,  so  we  are  Informed.  The  dry 
ashes  would  be  excellent  for  tiie  trees,  even  if  It 
did  not  kill  the  lice. 

A  fiBw  simple  rales  should  always  be  observed 
in  pruning. 

1.  Never  prane  when  the  sap  is  ranning  flreely, 
as  in  March,  April  and  May.    But, 

2.  When  the  sap  has  gone  up  to  form  bud,  blos- 
som, leaf  and  ftuit,  and  is  elaborated  into  a  thick- 
er, gunmiy  substance,  and  is  descending  between 
the  bark  and  sapwood  to  increase  the  diameter  of 
the  tree.  This  will  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  continue  two  or  three  weeks,  and  again 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn. 
Branches  cut  off  at  these  times  will  rarely  bleed, 
but  soon  form  a  ring  of  smooth,  green  bark 
around  them,  and  heal  over  rapidly. 

8.  All  branches  should  be  cut  off  smoothly, 
and  close  up  to  the  stock  from  whence  they  are 
taken.  If  a  stump  is  left,  there  is  no  action  in  it; 
it  never  heals  over,  but  soon  decays,  and  the  decay 
runs  into  the  main  branch,  and  checks  the  vitality 
of  the  whole  tree. 

More  trees  are  injured  by  cutting  them  at  the 
wrong  season,  we  think,  than  by  any  other  caus& 


BED-HUXPBD    CATBBPILLAB.^i^Oto(ionto    COfl- 

einna. 
Specimens  of  this  caterpillar  were  recently  re- 
ceived fh>m  a  correspondent  in  New  Hampshire, 
we  believe,  but  unfortunately  the  accompanying 
letter  was  mislaid.  They  are  something  entirely 
new  to  our  correspondent,  who  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription of  their  gregarious  habits,  and  remarked 
that  they  were  hideous  looking  creatures,  appear- 
ing as  though  they  had  a  head  on  each  end.  We 
have  occasionally  found  them  upon  our  apple 
trees,  but  have  never  known  them  in  sufBcieat 
numbers  to  cause  any  serious  damage,  thongh 
they  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  foliage  as  far  as 
they  go.  Being  an  ^old  acquaintance"  we  regtfrd 
them  as  oike  of  the  best  dressed  and  most  beautifht 
caterpillars  we  ever  saw,  unless  we  except  the 
Tussock  Moth.  With  a  clean  red  head  apd  red 
hump,  with  bodies  handsomely  striped  with  loogi- 
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tadinal  U&ei  of  black  and  yeUow,  black  prickles 
on  the  back,  hinder  eztremi^  generally  elevated 
for  an  extra  head,  wearing  black  stockings,  social 
and  orderly  in  th^  babits,  we  baye  always  looked 
npon  them  as  fine  .specimens  of  a  caterpillar 
dandy. 

Mr.  Harris  says  different  broods  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  yarions  times  during  Angnst  and  Sep- 
tember. The  eggs  from  which  they  proceed  are 
laid  in  Jaly,  in  clusters,  on  the  onderslde  of  a  leaf, 
generally  near  the  end  of  a  branch.  When  first 
hatched  they  eat  only  the  substance  of  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  but  as  they  grow  larger  and 
stronger  they  devour  the  whole  leaf,  itom  the 
point  to  the  stalk,  and  go  from  leaf  to  leaf  down 
the  branches.  The  young  caterpillars  are  lighter 
colored  than  the  old  ones.  When  fhll  grown  they 
measure  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  or  rather  more,  in 
length.  All  the  caterpillars  of  the  same  brood 
descend  at  one  time,  and  disappear  in  the  night. 
They  conceal  themselves  under  leaves,  or  just  be- 
neath the  surfiice  of  the  soil,  and  make  their 
cocoons,  and  are  transformed  to  moths  towards 
the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July  of  the 
following  year.  The  moth  is  of  a  light  brown 
color.  The  wings  expand  from  one  inch  to  one 
inch  and  three-eighths. 

We  know  of  no  other  way  of  destroying  the 
caterpillar  than  that  of  removing  the  leaves  or 
branches  on  which  they  cluster,  sometimes  so 
closely  as  to  cover  leaves,  small  twigs  and  ends  of 
branches. 

CAMKBB  WORMS. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  regard  to 
the  location  of  the  canker  worm.  Where  did  they 
cause  the  most  trouble  this  year?  Are  they  as 
numeroas  in  other  States,  as  they  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts? If  so,  which  ones  are  they?  Have 
they  got  into  the  Western  States  to  any  extent 

yet?  Own  iMTBaBSTBD. 

Marlboro\  Mobs.,  Aug.  8, 1870. 

Bemauks.— So  fiur  as  we  are  informed,  the  can- 
ker-worm first  appeared  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New  England,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  confined  to  a  narrow  ter- 
ritory. They  have  several  times  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, or  nearly  so,  firom  certain  localities.  The 
cause  of  their  disappearance  is  not  known.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  frost  or  ice  or  cold  rains 
occurring  soon  after  hatching,  destroyed  them. 
Others  have  ascribed  it  to  other  causes.  The  can- 
ker worm  is  now  more  generally  disseminated, 
probably  having  been  carried  on  trees  firom  in- 
fected districts.  It  is  appearing  in  most  of  the 
Western  States  and  Canada;  but  in  none  of  them 
is  it  as  universal  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. We  cannot  give  a  correct  list  of  the  lo- 
calities in  which  they  have  l/len  most  destructive 
the  past  year.  Three  years  ago  they  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  some  places  near  Boston ;  in  others, 
their  numbers  were  greatly  diminished.  In  some 
of  these  places  they  have  since  increased  to  nearly 
their  former  numbers. 


A  foil  reply  to  your  questions  would  form  an 
interesting  article,  which  we  hope  some  one  will 
write.  The  canker  worm  is  spreading  over  our 
whole  country.  It  threatens  the  destruction  of 
our  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Were  one-half  the  loss 
occasioned  by  this  iFsect  to  be  caused  by  fire  or 
fiood,  the  whole  population  would  turn  out  to  save 
property;  but  as  it  is  only  a  worm  that  does  the 
mischief,  men  tamely  submit  to  its  ravages  with  a 
calm  sigh  of  regret. 

PBTITIOir  07  THB  ONION  AND  OAKROT, 

As  heard  by  an  old  genUemaa  of  nineiy*three  ram- 
men,  while  leaning  over  tbe  fenoe  of  a  weedy  garden. 

The  undersigned,  with  good  intent. 
Their  bumble  aoit  woold  now  preaent. 
And  aak  your  honor,  mueh  reapeeted. 
Why  is  yonr  garden  thos  negl^eted  ? 
What  haa  your  little  Onion  done, 
That  he  ahonld  never  aee  the  sun  ? 
And* why  your  humble  Carrot  needs 
Be  oovered  thna  with  giant  weeda  ? 
T'would  by  the  calendar  appear, 
Belipaes  aiz  there  are  thla  year; 
For  them  an  hour's  time  is  plenty. 
Bat  ours  ontlaats  the  four  and  twenty. 
While  things  are  thna,  'tis  vain  to  hope 
To  gather  but  a  aoanty  crop. 
We'U  tell  a  atory,  now  in  plaoe, 
And  suited  to  the  present  ease, 
About  a  shoe,  twas  like  to  fail. 
And  all  it  wanted  waa  a  nail; 
The  owner  apared  the  trlfiing  cost, 
And  shoe,  and  horse,  and  man  were  lost. 
Bo  if  your  garden  ia  not  freed 
From  every  bad  and  noiious  weed. 
Tour  labor  provea  of  no  avail,  - 
And  seed  and  erop  alike  most  iUL 
Thna,  aa  in  duty  bound,  we  pray 
You'll  grant  relief  without  delay. 

Omov  H  Carbot,  bt  Mhason. 
Strong,  Jfe.,  Aug,  6, 1870. 


"GOING  ON  TO  A  7ABM." 

Having  received  benefit  from  many  valuable 
hints  in  editorials  and  correspondence  of  the 
"Fabmbb,"  I  will  try  to  reciprocate  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  my  experience  and  the  results  of 
my  observations  among  my  neighbor  fiEurmers,  for 
the  benefit  of  T.  £.  P.  and  others. 

Judging  from  the  successes  and  failures  in  the 
various  cases  under  my  observation,  lam  satisfied 
that  a  young  man  and  wife  with  tolerably  good 
constitutions,  without  children  or  with  one  or  two 
smart  boys  that  they  intend  shall  do  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  suited  to  their  strength,  can  suc- 
ceed better  at  Arming  for  a  series  of  years  than 
the  cmerage  of  merchants  and  mechanics,  provided 
they  commence  under  right  conditions  and  re- 
quisites. 

The  husband  and  wife  must  pull  together,  with 
the  one^single  aim  of  success ;  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  some  real  and  perhaps  many  imaginary 
privations,  and  to  meet  discouragements,  sometimes 
thick  and  fast.  They  must  leave  behind  all 
thoughts  of  cigars,  mint  Juleps,  billiards,  oyster 
suppers,  kid  gloves,  fifteen-doUar  bonnets,  &c. 
And  if  they  have  had  no  practice  either  at  fanning 
or  gardening  they  must  so  govern  themselves  that 
they  can  employ  a  part  of  their  time  for  the  firt»t 
year  or  two  at  some  other  occupation,  and  such  as 
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will  bring  in  some  money,  npon  which  a  tight 
'*pane  string*'  will  be  needed.  All  important  to 
them  are  pmdenoe,  economy,  industry  and  forti- 
tude. 

For  this  part  of  the  conntry,  I  know  of  no  place 
better  fbr  a  man  with  small  capital  than  a  fkrm 
near  some  large  mannfactoring  town,  large  enough 
to  keep  a  cow  or  two,  a  horse  and  pig,  and  leave 
enough  land,  say  from  three  to  five  acres,  for  firnit 
and  regetables. 

An  elderly,  tough  horse,  to  cost  say  $50  to  $75, 
will  do  to  begin  with ;  a  good  natiye  cow,  at  about 
the  same  price,  will  furnish  much  of  the  food  for 
the  family,  and  $5  worth  of  young  pigs  make  a 
good  machine  for  turning  sour  milk  and  table 
scraps  into  pork  for  the  winter,  and  oonTertlng 
weeds  and  waste  fruit  into  manure  for  next  crop. 

Sach  year  I  would  buy  a  moderate  quantity  of 
good,  well  tested  fruit  trees,  bushes  and  vines— no 
fancy  or  higb  priced  ones— making  yoar  plan  for 
the  entire  fruit  patch  before  setting  the  first  tree. 
Between  these  may  be  cultiyated  low-growing, 
small  leaved  vegetables  or  strawberry  plants.  For 
fruit  yon  must  wait  patiently  two  or  three  years ; 
meantime  cultivating  good  annual  crops  of  vege- 
tables for  market. 

In  the  vicinity  of  large  fiutory  towns  such  as  we 
have  in  Worcester  county,  I  have  great  iaith  in 
the  profitableness  of  early  crops  of  onions,  turnips 
and  beets ;  great  pains  being  taken  and  reasonable 
outlay  to  get  them  early  and  of  quickest  growth. 

The  vicinity  of  large  seaboard  cities,  like  New 
York  and  Boston,  is  to  be  ayoided  by  the  young 
larmer  of  small  means.  Lands  theie  are  high 
priced.  Old,  shrewd  and  experienced  gardeners 
are  abundant,  and  the  products  of  distant  States 
received  by  steamer,  compete  with  home  products. 
Prices  in  interior  towns  average  considerably 
higher,  and  in  fact  much  of  their  supplies  come 
second-hand  fVom  seaboard  cities. 

I  will,  in  anothvr  letter,  give  a  sketeh  of  the  re- 
sult of  my  first  year  as  a  beginner  at  farming. 

Worcester  Comty,  Mate,,  Avg.  6, 1870.       Ex. 

Rbm ARKS.— We  must  take  ezoeptlons  to  the  re- 
mark of  our  correspondent  as  to  childlessness 
being  a  desirable  condition  for  a  fkmily  that  pro- 
poses to  eoga^  in  farming.  The  fhct  that  the  f^nn 
is  favorable  to  the  rearing  and  tndning  of  children 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  strongest  possible  argument 
in  favor  of  farming  that  can  be  urged  upon  all 
fiimilies  who  are  not  smitten  by  the  curse  of  Ood 
or  their  own  criminal  acts.  Especially  on  such  a 
fl&rm  as  that  proposed  by  **Ex,"  children  may  be 
regarded  as  blessings,  even  on  the  lowest  financial 
plane  of  view.  Here  their  little  fingers  may  assist 
in  a  great  variety  of  work,  and  habits  of  industry 
may  be  established  of  fhr  greater  value  to  them 
than  the  inheritance  of  a  portion  of  the  fortunes 
ooeasionally  acenmnlated  by  men  in  other  profes- 
sions and  pursuits. 

Contrast  the  prospects  of  the  young  man  brought 
np  to  idleness,  habits  of  **liberal"  expenditure,  and 
the  expectation  of  thousands  he  never  earned  and 
does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of,  with  those  of 
one  who,  from  his  earliest  recollection,  lias  had  a 
practical  knowledge  of  what  every  dollar  in  his 
pocket  costs,  and  who  has  been  trained  and  fitted 
to  rely  on  himself!  Which  needs  our  sympathy 
and  our  pity  ?  Which  will  make  the  man,  and 
which  the  fellow  ? 

Above  all  others,  the  farm  is  the  place  fbr  a 
family  with  children  of  both  sexes.    For  a  child- 


less Itanily,  oiM  place  is  about  aa  good  aa  aaotfaar. 
Its  course  will  soon  be  ran.  It  !•  an  ontcast,  at 
war  with  natvre,  and  unfit  finr  tlie  green  flalda  and 
the  prodnctive'  solL  Let  snch  nseet  tfie  oblivioit 
they  court  amid  the  briok  walls  of  the  dty,  which 
bat  fbr  flresb  blood  firom  the  oonntry  Cum  would 
soon  be  not  only  ehikUeea  hot  maaleBs  and  wonan- 
less. 


HOBSna  IN  TX&MONT. 

Wishing  to  buy  a  flow  horses  about  sixteen 
hands  high,  and  weighing  ten  to  eleven  hundred 
pounds,  I  recently  visited  Windsor  County,  Yt., 
and  was  surprised  and  discouraged  by  the  sQrle 
and  siaes  or  the  horses  of  that  section.  Their 
Morgan  horses,  as  they  are  caUed,  are  from  14  to 
14}  hands  high,  with  plenty  of  ringbones  on  their 
feet,  the  result  of  In-and-in  breeding,  and  of  nstng 
unsonnd  mares,  &c.  It  appears  clear  to  me  that 
fkrmers.  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  raise  a 
better  class  of  horses.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  buy- 
ers of  course  will  look  elsewhere  fbr  good  bones. 

Augtutt  1870.  k. 

Rbmabkb.— Whatever  may  be  the  fiKti  in  re- 
gard to  the  size  and  soundness  of  the  preaeiit 
genera*  ion  of  horses  in  Vermont,  we  suppose  no 
one  will  doubt  that  In  Vermont,  aa  well  as  in  other 
States,  there  haa  been  a  marked  improTement  In 
speed  within  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Porter's  Spirit  of  ike  TVmes,  a  bet  of 
one  thousand  dollars  was  made,  in  1818,  that  no 
horse  could  be  produced  that  could  trot  a  mile  in 
three  minutes.  Now  an  agricultural  horse  trot  at 
a  county  fair  at  this  pace  would  hardly  deserve  a 
"premium."  What  connection  this  gain  In  speed 
has  with  the  loss  in  size  alluded  to  by  our  oorre- 
spondent  and  admitted  by  horse  breeders,  la  a 
questfon  for  the  consideration  of  thoee  who  wonld 
trace  cause  to  effoct. 

AB017T  DITOHXNO. 

I  cannot  agree  with  yon  in  your  InstrnetlGn  to 
John  li.  Jamea,  of  Maine,  in  regard  to  running 
down  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  general  slope, 
that  is,  so  aa  to  fall  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
to  the  rod.  I  wonld  run  my  ditches  erosswiae, 
commencing  near  the  top  of  the  wet  land,  three  or 
fbur  feet  deep,  and  if  the  land  is  springy,  more 
below  may  be  needed,  but  none  commenced  near- 
er than  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  one  abore. 

If  the  water  from  the  drains  ran  down  the  hfll 
steeper  than  a  fiUl  of  two  or  three  inchea  to  a  rod 
In  length,  it  is  apt  to  wash,  and  then  the  atones 
will  get  out  of  place  and  settle ;  then  dirt  is  apt  to 
get  in  and  fill  It  up.  I  use  cedar  poles  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch,  about  two  inchea  apart,  then 
cover  with  stone  and  oedar  bark.  Do  not  nee 
straw,  for  mice  will  cut  it  and  clog  the  ditch. 

But  dilfbrent  kinds  of  land  may  require  dUftr- 
ent  kinds  of  ditches.  If  there  Is  much  water  in 
the  ditch,  and  it  must  ran  down  where  It  la  ate^, 
I  wonld  protect  the  bottom  with  two  planks, 
spiked  together  like  an  eave-spout.  The  stralghter 
the  water  runs  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  the  bet- 
ter; I  mean  not  havinff  it  ran  ihrni  one  aide  to 
the  other  of  the  dttch.  It  will  be  less  liable  to 
wash  or  clog.  I  would  not  recommend  having 
the  ditch  more  than  one  fbot  wide  at  the  bottom. 

A.  L.  Onxu. 

8o%dh  DmnOe,  F<.,  Auguet^  1870. 

Rbh Anxa.-- Our  reason  fbr  recommending  drains 
to  ran  up  and  down  the  slope,  instead  of 
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wise,  was,  that  when  the  descent  is  steep,  the  water 
In  the  higher  strips  of  land,  between  the  drains, 
wHl  come  out  at  the  snrfkce  instead  of  going  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  next  drain.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  water,  whether  on  the  hill-side  or 
in  the  yalley,  is  always  seeking  to  find  its  level. 
It  does  not  conform  itself  to  the  8ide-hill»  bnt 
seeks  to  find  a  level  whererer  it  is. 

Speaking  of  drains  aerou  the  tlope,  Jadge 
French  says,  in  his  ''Farm  Drainage,"— "Now, 
looking  at  the  operation  of  drains  across  the 
slope,  and  supposing  that  each  drain  is  draining 
the  breadth  next  above  it,  we  will  suppose  the 
drain  to  be  mijAing  Aill  of  water.  What  is  there 
to  prevent  the  water  ih>m  passing  out  of  that 
drain  in  its  progress,  at  every  point  of  the  tiles, 
and  so  satorating  the  bnoadth  below  it?  Drain- 
pipes aflbrd  the  same  IkeUity  [and  so  do  stone 
drains]  for  water  to  soak  oat  at  the  lower  side,  as 
to  enter  on  the  npper,  and  there  is  the  same  law  of 
gravitation  to  operate  in  each  case." 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  Engineer  of  Che  EngUsh 
General  Land  Drainage  Company,  says:— *1  re- 
cently had  an  opportunity,  in  Scotland,  of  gnag- 
ing  the  quantity  of  water  travelling  along  an  im- 
portant drain  carried  obUguefy  aeroas  ihe  fall, 
when  I  ascertained  with  oerfainty  that»  altiioagh 
the  land  through  which  it  passed  was  compara- 
tively fhU  of  water,  the  drain  actually  loet  more 
than  it  gained  in  a  passage  of  several  chains 
through  it."  With  a  more  carefhl  investigation 
of  the  matter,  we  think  our  correspondent  will 
conclude  that  we  were  right  in  recommending  to 
fbllow  the  general  slope,  be  it  much  or  little. 


KO  CAKKBR  WORMS  NIIAB  PINB  TBBB8. 

Not  long  since,  I  heard  a  man  say  that  Canker 
worms  would  not  live  among  pine  trees.  The  idea 
was  new  to  me,  but  on  looking  around  within  the 
circle  of  my  knowledge,  I  can  not  disprove  it.  In 
a  town  adjoining  Beverly  where  the  <Miiker  worm 
eats  very  oadly,  there  is  a  pine  tree  with  two  apple 
trees  standing  very  near  it,  and  while  all  the  apple 
trees  in  that  vicinity  were  almost  entirely  stripped, 
those  near  the  pine  were  untouched.  I  have  made 
flrequent  inquines  and  have  not  found  a  man  who 
ever  saw  Canker  worms  in  the  immediate  vfdnity 
of  pine  trees. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  to  know  if  you,  or  any 
of  the  numerous  correspondents  of  the  Fabmbb 
have  any  facts  bearing  on  this  sutject. 

Bwerljf,  Mass,,  July  29, 1870.  L.  Colb. 


KAT  AND  HATIKO  IJT  WBSTBBH  VBBMONT. 

The  hay  crop  in  m%ny  places  in  western  Ver- 
mont is  very  light  this  year.  Last  year  it  was  lo 
heavy,  that  one  team  and  machine  would  mow  fbr 
two  teams  to  draw,  while  this  year  one  ox  team 
can  draw  what  two  smart  horse  teams  with  two 
mowing  machines  can  niow.  Some  men  have  at- 
tempted to  lay  down  rules  for  cutting,  curing  and 
scoring  hay.  My  rule  is  to  cut,  cure,  and  stow 
away  as  ftwt  as  possible  when  the  weather  is  good 
and  the  hay  in  proper  condition  for  harvesting. 
This  year  the  days  are  all  good  hay  days.  I  have 
the  horse  rake  (the  old  wooden  revolver,  the  best 
hav  rake  ever  invented,)  follow  the  movring  ma- 
chines after  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning  (but  sel- 
dom we  have  any  this  season,)  draw  the  hay  into 
the  bam  green,  put  in  a  layer  of  hay,  salt  it  a  Ut- 


tle,  and  then  put  on  a  layer  of  oat  straw  that  I 
stored  away  last  season  in  good  order.  I  have 
filled  two  bays  in  a  bam  52  by  86  feet  to  the  great 
beams,  and  I  trust  my  hay  will  come  out  bright 
next  winter. 

OHB  WOBD  BBSPBOTnrO  LABOB. 

The  Chinese  question  is  being  aicitated  by  poli- 
ticians, by  the  Mends  of  humanity  and  by  the 
{>roduclng  classes.  Tou  have  not  the  space  to  al- 
ow me,  neither  have  I  the  time  or  talent,  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  in  its  broadest  sense.  I  want  to 
see  no  class  of  men  introduced  into  this  great  Re- 

gublic  as  slaves,  either  apprenticed,  or  otherwise, 
nt  would  let  all  come  as  fireemen  to  better  their 
condition.  One  thing  is  true,  we  cannot  continue 
to  produce  for  the  consumer  in  New  England  and 
pay  the  present  prices  of  labor.  The  producers 
must  have  their  hands  strengthened  or  consumers 
may  expect  to  face  starvation,  J.  N.  Smith. 
West  Addison,  F<.,  Jufy  12, 1870. 

TO  KBBP  OVF  OABBAOB  W0BM8. 

Tell  ywir  correspondent  "H.  D.  TJ.,"  of  Monroe, 
N.  H.,  who  is  picking  off  the  green  cabbage  worm 
to  save  his  cabbages,  to  dissolve  half  a  pint  or 
more  of  salt  in  a  pailfhl  of  soap-suds  or  water, 
and  with  a  watering-pot  wet  the  leaves  every  other 
morning  for  a  week.  When  there  is  no  rain  to 
wash  off  the  salty  sediment  from  the  leaves,  if  it 
does  not  destroy  all  worms,  lice,  or  insects  that 
trouble  the  cabbage,  his  experience  will  diWa 
firom  mine  for  the  last  fifteen  years,      's.  s.  t. 

BoOiston,  Mass,,  August  1, 1870. 

TO  PBEVBNT  THB  SOBATCHINO  OF  HBKS. 

Take  a  piece  of  wire  some  eight  or  ten  inches 
long;  bend  it  in  the  middle  around  the  hen's  leg. 
Just  above  the  foot,  twist  the  wire  once,  leaving 
the  loop  hole  large  enough  not  to  bind  or  chafe  the 
leg ;  then  spread  the  two  wires  so  that  the  ends 
will  be  three  or  fbur  inches  apart,  and  turn  down 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  wires  so 
that  they  will  catch  in  the  ground.  With  such  a 
wire  on  each  leg,  the  hen  will  not  disturb  a  gar- 
den or  any  place,  as  they  cannot  scratch  though 
tbev  can  walk  with  little  difficulty.  o. 

JSmms.  N.  H.,  July  18, 1870. 


Queen  Bee  Lost  and  Foukd.— Mr.  Wm. 
Talmage,  a  highly  respectable  and  worthy 
citizen  of  Athens,  Gra.,  who  cultivates  bees  on 
a  small  scale,  in  the  garden  adjoining  his  resi- 
dence, observed  that  a  swarm  from  one  of  his 
hives,  was  very  much  aeitated,  refused  to  set- 
tle, indicated  distress  by  a  peculiar  buzzing, 
and  after  some  time  flew  away  to  a  distance. 
While  trying  to  discover  the  cause  of  their 
disturbance  he  accidentally  discovered  the 
Queen  bee  entangled  in  some  grass  and  weeds 
in  his  garden  and  only  attended  by  a  few  of 
her  subjects.  He  relieved  her  from  her  criii- 
cal  position  and  p«it*her  under  an  inverted 
tumbler  on  a  table  in  the  garden.  The  faith- 
ful lieges  who  had  remained  with  her  contin- 
ued to  buzz  around  her  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  some  of  them  flew  away  in  the  same  direc- 
tion which  the  swarm  had  taken.  After  a 
short  time  tJie  whole  swarm  returned,  rallied 
round  their  Queen,  peaoe  and  happiness  were 
restored,  and  the  swarm  easily  and  comforta- 
bly hived. — Georgia  Farm  and  Some, 
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In  the  tgricaltnral  books  &nd  papen  of. 
England  thu  mouse  ia  often  mentioned,  but 
we  are  not  ftwore  that  it  ii  found  in  this 
coaatty.  It  it  only  two  and  a  quarter  inch- 
ei  long  from  end  of  noH  to  root  of  tail, 
which  measDMi  about  two  inchea  more.  The 
back  if  of  a  bright  niiidj  hue  and  tbe  abdo- 
men white.  The  ean  are  ahorter  in  propor- 
tion than  those  of  the  ordinary  moaae ;  the 
head  ia  lai^r  and  more  slender,  and  the 
eyes  lesa  projecting.  Their  food  consists 
frreatlj  of  insects,  flies  being  especial  favorites, 
in  the  capture  of  which  their  remarkable 
agilitf  is  most  pleasioglf  illustrated.  These 
beautiful  little  creatures  make  their  nests,  as 
represented  in  the  cut,  among  atandbg  wheat, 
or  other  gnia,  or  in  tUitles  and  other  weeds, 
at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  The  neat 
is  a  coriontj.  According  to  the  description 
in  the  book  called  "Homes  without  Hands," 
the  nest  is  made  of  rer^  "narrow  grasses,  and 
woven  so  carefully  as  to  form  a  hollow  globe, 
rather  larger  than  a  cricket-ball,  and  very 


neartj'  as  round.  How  the  little  creatore  coo- 
trives  to  form  ao  complicated  an  object  as  a 
hollow  sphere  with  thin  walls  is  Btill  a  problem. 
It  is  another  problem  how  the  young  are 
placed  in  it,  and  another  how  the^  are  fed. 
The  walls  are  ao  thin  that  an  object  inside  the 
nest  can  be  eamly  seen  from  any  part  of  the 
exterior;  tbeie  is  no  opening  whatever,  and 
when  the  young  are  in  tiie  neat  they  are 
packed  so  lightly  that  thor  bodies  prasi 
against  the  wait  in  every  direction.  As  then 
is  no  defined  opening,  and  as  the  walla  are  ao 
loosely  woven,  it  i*  probable  that  the  moifacc 
is  able  to  push  her  way  between  the  mesbes, 
and  to  to  arrange  or  feed  her  young." 

Id  this  aiiy  cradle  ma;  sometimes  be  seen 
as  many  as  eight  young  mice,  all  packed  to- 
gether like  herrings  in  a  box.  Being  very 
expert  climbers,  these  mice  move  among  the 
straws  of  grain  as  readily  as  monkeys  do 
among  the  boughs  of  trees.  These  mloe  an 
often  carried  in  sheavea  from  the  field  to  the 
bam,  where  they  live  and  multiply. 
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FBOVIT  IN  8TOOK  FUIDINO. 

There  is  a  general  Impressioa  at  the  East  that 
fattening  cattle  and  hogs  at  the  West  is  yerj  pro- 
fitable bQfiiness.  An  Ohio  feeder  states,  as  the  re- 
salt  of  experiment,  that  beef  at  6<|c.  and  pork  at 
9c.  per  ponnd,  live  weight,  gave  him  boia.  per 
basbel  for  com.  An  Illinois  farmer  says  chat,  in 
his  section,  they  cannot  afford  to  f^d  com  after 
the  price  has  reached  fifty  oeDts.  A  farmer  in 
Central  Illinois,  who  is  a  pmdent,  carefal  and 
economical  man,  shows  by  his  books  that  he  does 
not  get  fair  pay  for  his  labor  when  he  sells  good 
cattle  at  8c.  per  pound,  live  weight.— ^eio  England 
Fctrmer. 

There  is  evidently  something  wrong  in  the  above 
statement.  In  fattening  a  large  lot  of  hogs— say 
flrom  one  to  five  hundred  head — it  requires  eight 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  shelled  corn  to  put 
on  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  pork*  Tbis 
gives  the  feeder,  ac  nine  cents  per  pound,  gross 
weight,  ninety  cents  per  bushel.  In  small  lots — 
ten  to  torty  head— the  feeder  can  do  much  better. 
Our  com  in  Kansas  costs  ns,  on  an  average, 
among  the  reasonably  good  farmers,  a  trifle  less 
than  thirty-five  cents  per  bushel.  That  our  read- 
ers may  judge  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
we  give  our  estimate.  We  take  twenty-five  acres 
as  the  ba&is— about  what  one  man  will  tend. 
Rent  of  ground,  at  four  dollars  per  acre,  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  seed,  twelve  dollars;  labor,  one 
hundred  and  five  dollars ;  team,  seventy -five  dol- 
lars ;  total,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars. 
We  estimate  that  it  requires  seventy-nine  days' 
labor  to  plant,  cultivate  and  gather  twenty-five 
acres.  This  estimate  we  know  to  be  fair ;  but  we 
also  know  that  there  are  scores  of  farmers  who  do 
better  than  this.  The  average  yield  we  place  at 
for^  bushels  (not  ears)  per  acre.  In  feeding  cat- 
tle, it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  the  exact  profit 
is,  from  thb  fact  that  bogs  and  cattle  are  fed  to- 
gether, and  rarely  with  sufficient  care  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  grain  each  one  gets ;  but  at  the 
prices  above  stated,  we  know  that  our  farmers 
realize  from  eighty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
bushel  for  every  bushel  of  com  fed  to  either  hogs 
or  cattle.  What  say  you,  farmers  ?— IZbiwos  Fiurmer. 

In  confirmation  of  bis  assertion  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  statements  of  the 
three  practical  feeders  cited  by  ns  in  the  brief 
article  above  qaoted,  the  editor  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer  presents  an  * 'estimate/'  which  we 
copy  above  in  full.  To  our  sense,  both  the 
estimate  and  accompanying  remarks  have  the^ 
odor  of  the  office  rather  than  of  the  field, — 
of  theory  rather  than  of  practice.  These 
rose-colored,  book-farming  estimates  of  the 
profitableness  of  the  different  branches  of  ag- 
riculture, horticulture,  &c.,  from  strawberry 
raising  to  stock  feeding,  are  objectionable  for 
several  reasons.  They  mislead,  disappoint 
and  discourage  the  producer,  they  dissatisfy 
and  sour  the  consumer,  and  they  discredit  ag^ 
ricnltural  and  horticultural  reading.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  stock  feeding  in  Eouosas,  as 
well  as  in  other  Western  States,  is  reasonably 
profitable,  when  conducted  by  experienced 
men,  of  good  judgment  and  sufficient  capi- 
tal»  and  we  have  just  as  little  doubt  of  the 


incorrectness  of  many  nevrspaper  estimates, 
which  lead  consumers  to  feel  that  the  prices 
they  pay  for  meats  are  extravagantly  and  ex- 
tortinously  high.  When  Western  farmers  pay 
freight  on  com  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  sell 
it  here  for  75  to  90  cents  a  bushel,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statements  of  the  Illinois  and 
Ohio  feeders,  that  they  realize  only  50  to  55 
cents  per  bushel,  when  fed  to  stock,  appears 
to  us  more  probable  than  the  assumption  by 
the  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  that  85  to 
100  cents  are  realized  by  stock  feeders  in  that 
State. 

Crops  at  the  West  and  elsewhere  are  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  so  many  conditions  of 
season,  insect  depredations  and  other  casual- 
ties, that  the  estimate  by  the  Kansas  editor  of 
an  average  crop  of  forty  bushels  of  shelled 
com  to  an  acre,  still  further  lessens  our  confi- 
dence in  his  views  of  the  subject.  As  bear- 
mg  on  this  subjecf,  and  also  on  that  of  the 
cost  of  production,  we  copy  from  the  Illinois 
correspondence  of  the  Country  Oenileman  the 
following  statement,  taking  the  liberty  to  itali- 
cise a  part  of  one  sentence,  in  which  perhaps 
the  Kansas  Farmer  will  see  "something  evi- 
dently wrong" : — 

''If  the  com  crop  of  1870  shall  not  be  of  greater 
proportion  and  excellence  than  any  since  1860,  it 
will  be  more  the  fault  of  the  machlneij  used  to 
make  it  than  that  of  the  dry  summer.  Over  one- 
half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  the  whole  State  where 
com  has  been  early  planted,  then  weeded  and 
deeply  and  well  cultivated,  there  is  at  present  such 
a  stand  and  earing  as  has  never  been  seen — no  not 
even  in  the  memorable  1860.  The  machine  plant- 
ers, which  chuck  into  the  soil  from  six  to  ten 
grains  in  a  bunch,  the  scratching  cultivators  which 
traly  cultivate  the  weeds  rather  than  the  corn,  the 
sulky  ploughs,  which  straddle  the  com  rows,  but 
neither  plough  deeply,  stir  efibctually,  nor  culti- 
vate closely,  all  show  their  unmistakable  marks 
this  year.  Wherever  they  have  been  there  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  spindling  stalks,  nnbbinly 
ears,  and  the  field  yellow  up  half  way  to  the  tassel. 
There  will  be  a  great  many  magnificent  com  acres 
this  year — a  great  many  more  acres  where  the 
crop  will  not  yield  the  product  of  a  ten  years' 
average— while  for  the  whole  State  over  I  should 
doubt  whether  ons-htUf  the  whole  acreage  in  com 
will  come  vp  to  an  average  of  five  btuhelt  to  the 
acre.  Further,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  the 
crop  as  to  soundness  will  come  up  to  that  of 
1867." 


—The  ofllclal  returns  Just  received  at  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  show  that  the  total  value  of  condensed 
milk  exported  from  the  port  of  New  York  in  the 
year  1869,  was  1^9,662,  of  which  $21,870  went  to 
England,  $14,900  to  Australia,  $9,494  to  the  United 
States  of  Columbia,  $9,176  to  China,  $8,116  to 
Brazil,  $8,087  to  Cuba,  $3,003  to  the  British  West 
Indf^,  and  $1,767  to  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
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For  ike  Nt¥>  Engkmd  Farwuar* 
FAHOY  VUVSmSU 

Editors  N.  E  Fasmbr  :-^Mr.  Hendenon 
of  Ryegate.  Vt.,  asks  for  a  chapter  on  **lVif»- 
cy  Butter.'*'*  Your  "remarks*^  are  pertinent, 
but  Tou  propose  to  serve  as  a  medium  for 
somebody  else  to  make  farther  reply,  and  we 
take  occasion  to  do  so,  believing  that  the 
public  interest  maj  be  somewhat  advanced 
thereby. 

The  term  ^^fancy*^  as  applied  in  this  and 
many  other  cases  is  generally  opprobrious,  and 
indicative  of  the  disgust  of  those  who,  prefer- 
ing  to  educate  the  public  taste  rather  than  to 
cater  to  it,  are  too  wise  to  learn,  and  too  stub- 
born to  conform  to  the  public  demand,  and 
who  as  a  consequence,  do  not  receive  the  high- 
est prices  for  their  products. 

It  is  moreover  a  relative  term,  and  does  not 
pa  any  two  cases  indicate  the  saoie  thing.  In 
our  school  days  we  redded  a  year  in  Western 
Penns;lvama,  where  the  * 'fancy  butter'*  of  the 
village  was  made  bv  a  Connecticut  woman 
yclept  **old  mother  Smith/*  who  was  disgust- 
ingly filthy,  but  her  bnttAr,  the  product  of  a 
large  dairy,  was  really  much  superior  to  the 
other  soap  grease  sold  in  the  village,  and  was 
always  in  demand  at  prices  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other. 

We  happen  to  know  of  several  dairies  in 
Vermont  where  the  batter  is  made  and  packed 
in  couformity  to  the  taste  of  a  purchaser,  and 
consequently  brings  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  ad- 
vance upon  the  very  best  goods  sold  in  the 
open  market,  and  of  course  it  receives  the 
sobriquet  *\fancy  huHtr,'*'* 

J.  B.  Lyman,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  Trir 
bune,  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Daixy- 
men^s  Association  at  UUca  last  winter  on 
'^Marketing  Butter,*'  and  enforced  his  remarks 
by  passing  around  amon^  the  audience  a  sam- 
ple of  ''Philadelphia  pnnts,*'  a  veiy  famous 
•'fancy  butter;"  but  understanding  full  well 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  comparing 
the  goods  with  some  acknowledged  standard, 
be  first  exhibited  a  sample  of  **good  butter" 
which  he  had  bought  at  50  cents  a  pound,  and 
then  the  dollar  article,  and  there  is  not  a  man- 
ufacturer, dealer,  or  consumer  of  butter  in 
the  land,  whose  senses  are  so  obtuse  that  he 
could  not  readily  comprehend  the  reason  why 
one  should  bring  twice  the  price  of  the  other. 

That  class  of  people,  in  one  sense  happily 
large,  whose  senses  of  taste  and  smell  nave 
become  so  blunted  that  they  may  use  anything 
to  lubricate  their  food,  may  content  themselves 
with  HI  poor  article  of  butter ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  always  seeking 
something  better,  and  Mr.  Lyman  was  proba- 
bly correct  when  he  said — "We  have  in  New 
York  city  at  least  a  thousand  families  who 
would  consume  five  pounds  each — five  thou- 
sand pounds  a  week— of  just  such  butter  as 
this:  and  a  price  above  seventh-five  cents 
wouid  not  for  a  moment  chedc  their  eagemess 


to  buy."  And  such  famiKes  are  not  oonfined 
to  New  York  city,  but  may  be  foniid  in  every 
city  and  villa^  in  the  land. 

If  we  may  ludge  by  the  spirit  of  exultation 
manifested  when  a  dairyman  gets  a  cent  or  two 
a  pound  more  for  his  butter  than  his  neighbor 
does,  it  would  be  a  very  great  satifi&otion  to 
get  five  or  ten  cents  more  which  is  an  entirely 
practicable  feat. 

We  have  not  now  the  time  to  enter  into 
the  detaib  of  "how  to  do  it,"  nor  is  it  neoes- 
saiy,  as  they  are  elsewhere  available  to  yoor 
inquirer  at  an  expense  entirely  within  bis  reach. 

In  general  terms,  however,  the  following 
principles  may  be  enunciated : 

Ist.  Absolute  cleanliness  must  characterixe 
every  feature  of  the  busineas.  Bad  air,  bad 
wAter  and  poor  feed,  taint  the  milk  before  it 
is  drawn  firom  the  udder  as  well  as  after. 

2d.  Uniform  temperature  must  be  eecored 
for  the  milk  room  by  the  use  of  water  or  otber* 
wise.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  oadlv 
neglected  bv  most  butter  makers,  and  weu 
understood  by  but  verv  few. 

8d.  Care  and  sound  judgment  must  be  ex- 
ercised, that  everything  be  done  at  the  proper 
time,  and  in  the  best  manner.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  prevailing  system  of  hot- 
ter making,  is  letting  the  milk  stand  too  long 
before  the  cream  is  taken  off.  It  should  never 
be  permitted  to  becopie  loppeied.  The  ap* 
pearance  and  quality  of  the  butter  should  be 
uniform  throunioot  the  year,  and  this,  thoagh 
easilv  accompushed  by  care,  can  never  be  the 
result  of  chimce,  so  varying  and  changeable 
are  all  the  surroundings  in  the  field  and  ^ 
dairy  house. 

4th.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  made  a  good 
article,  it  must  be  put  up  for  market  in  a  neat, 
attractive  style,  and  when  a  style  has  been 
adopted  it  shonld  never  be  changed  except  for 
the  most  weighty  reasons. 

When^  the  producer  has  satisfied  himself 
that  he  is  prepared  to  put  an  article  on  the 
market  that  is  creditable  to  himself,  and  of 
such  uniform  quality  as  to  be  always  and  in- 
variablv  up  to  the  standard  adopted,  thai,  and 
not  till  then,  should  he  seek  a  regular  coa- 
tomer  who  wDl  take  all  his  product  at  "fancy 
prices." 

We  have  known  persons  who  lacked  tlie 
facilities  or  skill  to  make  a  uniformly  good 
article  succeed  in  establishing  a  good  reputa- 
tion, bv  judiciously  putting  only  their  best 
goods  before  their  regular  customers,  and  the 
poorer  upon  the  general  market. 

We  lately  overheard  an  old  dairjnman  re- 
proving a  member  of  his  family  for  wasting 
time  in  washing  off  the  outside  of  a  butter  tub, 
saying  that  it  did  not  make  any  difference  how 

mush  mud  and was  on  the  outside,  it  did 

not  affect  the  prioe.  It  will  not  always  be  so, 
and  it  is  weM  to  begin  to  refonn  in  that  re- 
spect. 

This  is  a  progressive  age,  and  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  industry  radical  advances 
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are  beiDg  made,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  a^ail  ourselves  of  all  the  real  improve- 
ments. 

If  a  man  in  Orange  Cotmty,  New  York,  or 
in  Penobscot  Comity,  Maine,  has  demonstrated 
by  actual  and  continued  sales  at  a  material  ad- 
vance upon  the  prices  commonly  received, 
that  he  has  hit  upon  a  plan  of  gratifyins  the 
tastes  of  the  consumers  of  his  products,  here- 
by loosening  their  grasp  on  their  purse  strings, 
it  is  well  for  others  in  tne  same  branch  of  busi- 
ness to  investigate  the  merits  of  his  system  at 
whatever  cost,  and  to  adopt  so  much  of  it  as  is 
adapted  to  their  drcumstanoes.  The  dairy- 
men of  this  country  have  put  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  their  pockets  as  the  result  of  just  such 
investigations  during  the  last  ten  years  alone, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

There  are  associations  of  one  or  another 
kind,  in  most  of  the  dairy  States  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  their  efforts  have  been  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  cheese  department.  The  Ameri- 
can Dairymen^s  Association,  however,  at  its 
last  meeting  recognizin|;  its  increasing  impor- 
tance, on  motion  of  a  citizen  of  Yermont,  voted 
to  embrace  hereafter  the  subject  of  butter 
among  the  objects  of  their  investigation,  and 
it  occupies  the  prominent  place  in  the  Ver- 
mont Association.  O.  S.  Bliss. 

Georgia,  Vt.,  Aug.  1,  1870. 


JPor  the  Ntw  EngUmd  Fanur, 
lOBDIOAIi  TOPICS. 

BT      ▲     MSDICAL      XAV. 

J>7S6nter7. 

The  term  dysentery  is  used  to  designate  m- 
ilammation  of  the  large  intestine — Uie  colon 
and  rectum — attended  with  mucus  and  bloody 
dischargees.  It  occurs  more  or  less  evety 
season,  in  sporadic  form,  and  during  some 
seasons,  and  in^  some  places,  it  prevails  as  a 
frightful  epidemic.  Jufy,  August,  September 
and  October  are  the  months  in  which  it  most 
frequently  makes  its  appearance,  although  it 
may  occur  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Dysentery  is  generally  preceded  by  an  or- 
dinary diarrhoea,  more  or  less  severe,  with 
feculent  discharges .  Soon ,  however,  the  evac- 
uations change  to  mucfus,  commingled  wiUi 
blood.  The  quantity  passed  at  ewAi  time  is  | 
generaUy  small,  but  the  act  of  defeca^on  is 
often  repeated,  slight  discharges  usually  tak-  \ 
ing  place  every  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes 
afcer  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  only.  The 
quantity  of  mucus  expelled  is,  in  some  cases, 
abundant,  and  forms  a  jelly-like  mass,  called 
in  popular  language  slime,  and  by  those  are 
fJEUutliar  with  the  preparation  of  intestines  for 
sausages,  they  are  compared  to  "the  scrap- 
ing of  hogs^  guts/^  A  fluid  resembling  beef 
brine,  or  the  water  in  which  beef  has  been 
washed,  is  sometimes  discharged  in  smaller  pr 
larger  quantities,  but  this  is  much  more  fre- 

Suent  in  epidemic  than  in  sporadic  dysentery, 
ecal  matter  of  a  green  color  is  sometimes 


mixed  with  the  evacnatioiis,  and  occasionally 
round  hardened  lumps  of  feces,  eaUed  »<ybalat 
are  expelled.  In  tne  course  of  the  disease, 
die  discharges  may  become  purulent — ^that  is, 
they  may  contain  more  or  less  of  jnis  or  maf" 
ter;  but  this  is  more  common  in  the  chronic 
form  of  tiie  disease.  The  inflammation  of  the 
rectum  occasions  a  sensation  as  if  this  portion 
of  the  bowel  were  filled,  and  this  leads  to  the 
freqpent  desire  to  defecate,  with  as  much 
stramingas  the  soreness  of  the  parts  will 
allow.  This  desire  to  strain  ineffectually  is 
called  ienesmust  and  is,  in  many  cases,  ex- 
ceedingly distressing.  The  griping  or  diolic 
pains,  which  commonly  preceae  die  evacua- 
tions are  called  iarwina,  and  these,  with  the 
tenesmus,  are  the  chief  sources  of  suffering  in 
this  affection. 

There  is  usually  some  degree  of  fever  ]^re- 
sent  in  dysentery,  but,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
very  slight.  In  epidemic  dysentery,  however, 
fever  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease, 
and  is  commonly  typhoid  in  type.  The  pulse 
may  or  may  not  be  accelerated ;  the  skin  may 
be  natural  in  temperature,  or  it  may  be  hotter 
or  cooler  than  natural;  the  tongue  mavbe 
coated,  or  it  may  present  nearly  a  natural  ap- 
pearance. The  appetite  is,  in  most  cases, 
much  impaired,  or  wholly  lost.  The  intellect 
is  usually  unaffected,  save  in  those  midignant 
cases  which  are  much  more  frequent  in  epi- 
demic than  in  sparodic  dysenteiy. 

The  duration  of  this  disease,  from  the  date 
of  the  attack  to  convalescence,  varies  from 
four  to  twenty-one  days  usually.  No  age  is 
exempt  from  a  liability  to  this  affection ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  padents  are  under 
thirty-five  years.  Males  seem  to  be  more  fre- 
auently  attacked  than  females.  Climate  and 
uie  season  of  the  year,  evidently,  have  much 
to  do  in  the  cansadon  of  dysentery,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  this  disease  is  vasdy 
more  frequent  in  tropical  and  warm  climates, 
than  in  colder  ones,  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  summer  and  early  part  of  autumn  than 
during  any  other  portion  of  the  year. 

The  excidng  or  immediate  causes  of  dysen- 
tery may  be  atmospheric  changes,  excesses 
in  eadng  and  drinking,  indul^nce  in  unripe 
fruits  or  crude  ve{;etables,  fatigue,  Aa.  But 
in  many  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  its  origin 
to  iJiese  causes,  nor  to  any  obvious  cause ;  and 
this  fact  renders  it  probable  that  a  special  or 
specific  cause  is  genendly  involved  in  the  pro- 
ducdon  of  this  affecdon.  Sparodic  dysenteiy 
is  never  contagious.  Whether  epidemic  dys- 
entery is  or  is  not  contagious  is  a  disputed 
question  among  physicians  of  the  greatest  oe» 
lebrity  and  possessing  the  best  opportunides 
for  observation. 

Many  cases  of  sporadic,  and  perhaps  a  few 
cases  of  epidemic  dysentery,  would,  doubdess, 
end  in  recovery  without  medical  treatment  of 
any  kind ;  yet  ttiere  is  reason  to  believe  that 
disease  is  sometimes  arrested,  that  its  duradon 
may  be  frequently  abridged,  and  that  tlie  dia- 
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treflsiDg  symptoms  may  be  greatly"  relieyed  by 
judicious  medical  treatment.  It  is  desirable 
that,  as  early  as  possible,  the  fecal  contents 
of  the  colon  and  rectnm  should  be  effectually 
removed,  in  order  to  prevent  their  continued 
passafje  over  the  inflamed  surface  or  seat  of 
the  disease ;  therefore  the  first  point  in  the 
treatment  is  to  ascertain  if  the  bowels  have 
been  spontaneously  relieved  by  large  and- 
free  evacuations  at  the  outset  of  the  disease. 
If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  accumulations 
of  feces  still  exist  in  the  bowels,  an  effective 

Eurgative  should  be  given.  Castor  oil  has 
een  in  much  repute  for  this  purpose;  but 
Epsom  salts,  Rochelle  salts,  Seidlitz  powder, 
citrate  of  magnesia,  &c.,  are  preferred  by  Uie 
best  physicians  of  the  present  day.  After  pur- 
gation, opium,  in  some  form,  is  the  best  rem- 
edy. A  combination  of  opium  and  ipecacu- 
anha in  the  form  of  Dover^s  powder,  is  one  of 
the  best  opiates  in  this  affection.    The  elixir 

Saregoric  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  children, 
^pinm,  in  powder  or  pill,  laudanum,  by  mouth 
or  by  rectum,  and  morphia,  m^y  be  adminis- 
,  tered  advantageously,  but  this  should  be  done 
by  the  advice  and  under  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  physician.  The  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth«  tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  rhatany,  kino, 
catechu,  logwood,  blackberry  root,  white  oak 
bark,  and  various  other  astringents,  are  some- 
times used  M  auxiliaries. 

The  treatment  of  epidemic  dysentery  should 
be  similar  to  that  of  tne  sporadic  form,  except 
that  more  caution  is  needed  in  the  use  of  ca- 
thartics, and  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
supporting  and  stimulating  measures.  Qui- 
nia,  brandy,  and  opium  are  the  most  reliable 
remedies  in  the  malignant  form  of  this  disease. 

Durinff  the  earl^  stages  of  dysentery,  the 
diet  should  be  restricted  to  a  small  quantity  of 
the  blandest  articles  of  food.  After  the  first 
few  days,  milk,  mutton  broth,  beef  tea,  &c., 
may  be  given  in  small  quantities.  It  is  an 
object,  throughout  the  disease,  to  have  the 
food  as  purely  nutritious  as  possible.  Drinks 
should  be  used  sparingly.  Small  quantities 
of  iced  water,  or  bits  of  ice  placed  upon  the 
tongue  may  be  allowed  occasionally,  and  a 
little  toast- water,  rice-water,  &c.,  may  be 
taken  at  proper  intervals. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  with  the 
knees  drawn  up,  and  a  wet  compress,  covered 
with  a  dry  girdle,  or  a  dry  flannel  compress 
should  be  worn  upon  the  abdomen.  Enemas 
of  cold  water  are  often  very  grateful,  and  a 
piece  of  ice,  wrapped. in  cloth  and  applied  to 
the  anus,  will  frequently  greatly  relieve  the 
tenesmus. 


For  the  New  Enaland  Fanner, 

AN  OIiD  BTB-FUBIiD— FODDSB  COBIT. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^You  will  remember  that  two 
jears  ago,  when  you  were  at  my  place,  I 
showed  you  an  old  worn-out  pasture,  covered 
with  moss  and  hardback,  with  an  occasional 


white  birch  or  white  pine.  At  that  time  we 
had  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  method  of 
improving  it.  Now  this  lot  was  in  a  worse 
condition  than  most  worn-out  pastures*  be- 
cause years  aeo  rye  was  raised  upon  it  year 
aflter  year,  wiuiout  manure,  tili  it  would  bear 
rye  no  longer,  then  it  was  turned  to  pasture, 
and  the  last  skinning  process  applied. 

This  spring  I  fenced  off  about  half  an  acre, 
to  which,  after  ploughine,  I  applied  about 
three  barrels  of  n-esh-slacked  lime,  which  was 
harrowed  in.  The  ground  was  then  furrowed 
out  into  rows  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
apart,  and  nuumred  in  the  furrow.  Upon  one 
half  of  it  a  small  quantity  of  Bradley's  supers 
phosphate  of  lime  was  sprinkled.  Com  was 
Uber  <lly  sown  for  what  Dr.  Loring  terms  '*tbe 
meanest  and  cheapest  of  fodders.^' 

The  com  on  tne  part  to  which  phosphate 
was  applied  came  up  nrst,  and  grew  the  rank- 
est. On  the  15th  of  July  it  was  eight  feet 
high.  That  on  which  tiie  phosphate  was  not 
used  was  about  seven  feet  high.  It  entirely 
shadowed  the  ground,  and  was  of  a  very  dark, 
rich  color.  Now,  Dr.  Nichols  sajs,  com 
ought  not  to  be  so  planted,  for  if  the  lig^t 
does  not  have  free  access,  it  will  be  yellow, 
and  not  near  so  nutritive. 

Ever  since  a  boy,  I  have  known  that  light 
is  an  important  element  in  the  production  of 
vegetation.  Without  it  carbon  cannot  be  as- 
similated, and  vegetables  grown  in  the  daik 
are  colorless,  and  consist  of  little  but  water. 
1  have  also  noticed  that  when  manure  was  not 
freely  applied,  pUmts  were  very  yellow,  though 
blest,  in  consequence  of  their  snudl  growtn, 
with  a  bountiuil  supply  of  li^t,  while  wher- 
ever there  was  a  bountiful  supply  of  manure, 
the  plants  would  be  large,  many  of  them,  and 
closely  crowded ;  but  still  they  would  be  of  a 
very  rich,  dark  green. 

The  latter  was  just  the  condition  of  my  cc»n, 
which  I  find  to  be  a  very  cheap  fodder ;  so 
that  I  can  agree  thus  far  with  Dr.  Loring. 
While  others  are  complaining  of  being  short 
of  feed  on  account  of  dry  weather,  I  have  an 
abundance;  and  I  see  no  falling  off  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  of  feed,  or  the  "mean- 
ness*'  of  the  fodder.  M^  young  heifers  are 
growing  as  fast,  and  are  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  the  pastures  were  at  the  best.  M v 
cows  give  as  much  milk,  and  their  condition  is 
equally  good.  If  it  was  not  for  this  patch  of 
com,  which  Dr.  Loring  designates  as  the 
**meanest  and  cheapest  of  fodders,"  I  should 
now  have  to  do  as  many  others  are  doing — 
draw  upon  the  havmow.  As  it  is,  I  have  a 
good  supply  of  fodder  till  next  October,  with 
half  an  acre  of  improved  pasture  upon  whicdi  I 
shall  put  more  manure  this  fall,  and  sow  with 
rye  and  grass.  The  rye  I  shall  mow  in  June, 
and  feed  green,  and  thus  be  able  to  keep  more 
stock,  and  thereby  increase  the  manure  for 
this  or  other  parts  of  the  farm. 

Thos.  Whitakbr. 

Needham,  Mass.,  August  6, 1870. 
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TBIAIi  or  VXOlTFABIJBe,  fto. 

A  part  of  the  gronndfl  of  the  Blidiigan  Ag^ 
lionitaral  College  is  used  for  ezperimenta, 
where  nomeroiia  yarietieB  of  any  vegetables 
are  planted  under  like  circamstances,  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  same  manner.  This  affords 
students  and  others  an  opportunity  of  compare 
ing  the  growth  of  different  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables,  &c.,  under  like  conditions. 

A  correspcmdent  of  the  Frairie  Faimur 
furnishes  a  statement  of  this  yearns  experiments 
from  which  we  condense  the  following : — 

Onions, — ^There  are  eight  varieties.  The 
large  yellow  Danvers,  is  liked  best  on  account 
of  color.  The  red  Wethersfield  yields  best. 
The  soil  is  gravelly,  deeply  subsoiled,  and 
thoroughl;^  drained,  plenty  of  rich  manure 
ploughed  in,  and  leached  ashes  on  tiie  surface 
m  spring.  They  yield  at  the  rate  of  six  hun- 
drea  and  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Such 
cultare  will  produce  large  crops  most  cer- 
tainly, be  the  season  wet  or  dry. 
^  Tomatoes, — ^They  are  raising  forty-one  va* 
rieties  tjtiis  year,  a  variety  of  their  own  origin- 
atiDg  is  preferred. 

Beets, — They  have  ten  varieties.  The  best 
early  is  dark  red  Egyptian;  best  winter  is 
new  rough  skinned  or  bark  skinned.  For 
market,  later,  the  best  is  Long  Smooth  Blood. 

Fotatoei. — ^Eighty-one  varieties .  The  early 
Shaw  is  the  eartiest  variety  that  is  reliable. 
Early  Goodrich  has  sometimes  rotted  a  little, 
and  does  not  always  yield  well.  The  early 
Rose  is  the  first  to  produce  potatoes  of  good 
size  suitable  for  market,  though  the  qusJity  is 
inferior  to  early  Shaw.  They  are  trying  seeds 
of  wild  species  from  Mexico  and  Quito. 

Peas. — Ten  or  tvrelve  varieties.  Best  early 
Terry  &  Co*a  Extra  early,  later,  the  best  are 
'^Little  Gem''  and  ^'Champion  of  England." 

Sweet  Com. — ^Ten  or  twelve  varieties. 
Farmer's  Club  the  tenderest;  the  Mexican, 
sweetest. 

Lettuce. — Fifteen  varieties.  For  early,  the 
best  is  Early  Curled  Simpson ;  for  late,  Per- 
sian Curled  Crumpled  L^af.  Some  others 
grow  larger  and  might  suit  better  for  market, 
but  they  are  tougher  and  coarser,  as  the  Large 
India  or  Giant  White  Cos. 

Squashes. — ^Nine  varieties.  For  fall  use, 
Boston  Marrow  and  American  Turban;  for 
winter,  Hubbard;  for  late  winter,  Canada 
Crook  Neck,  as  it  keeps  well. 

Celery. — Six  varieties  are  raised.  For 
early.  Early  Wyman ;  for  late,  Seymour's  Su- 
perb White. 

Cabbages. — ^They  have  thirty-two  varieties. 
For  early.  Early  Wyman  is  recommended; 
for  late,  premium  Flat  Dutch  and  Winning- 
stadt.  The  Stone  Mason  is  of  good  quality, 
sure  to  head,  and  is  easily  managed. 

Beans.  —  Thirty-one  varieties  of  string 
beans.    For   early  string   select   Bagnolet. 


For  shelling  earlv.  Royal  Dwarf  and  German 
Wax :  Shelling  later.  Winter  Marrowfat  and 
Red  Eyed  China.    Ten  to  twelve  varieties  of 

Sole  beans  are  raised,  of  which  the  best  are 
^utch  Case  Knife  or  Giant  Wax  Podded. 


HABVJD8TI170  AND  BAIiING  HOPS. 

Much  care  is  required  to  prepare  the  crop 
for  market.  The  first  is  dean  picking;  the 
next  is  to  have  them  fresh  when  they  are  put 
in  the  kiln,  as  they  will  heat  in  sacks,  if 
crowded,  in  four  hours  in  hot  weather.  If 
sacked  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  but  one 
box  should  be  put  m  a  sack,  the  sack  spread 
its  entire  length  on  the  ground,  and  no  pres- 
sure allowed  on  them.  When  they  are  put  on 
the  kiln  floor  they  should  be  spread  evenlv, 
and  a  fire  put  under  them  at  once,  and  the 
heat  raised  to  about  180^  Fahrenheit,  and  re- 
nmin  there  four  or  ^y^  hours,  when  the  hops 
next  the  floor  wiU  begin  to  dry ;  then  the  heat 
should  be  slowly  reduced  to  about  160^.  When 
dry  enough  to  turn,  which  is  when  the  top 
hops  have  commenced  to  get  dry,  so  that  they 
are  getting  lighter,  they  should  be  carefully 
turned  over. 

The  sulphur  should  be  used  (the  first  of  the 
season)  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  * 
pounds  to  forty  boxes ;  but  during  the  last  of 
the  season  the  amount  should  be  mcreased,  as 
then  the  hops  are  not  as  bright.  In  using  sul- 
phur the  steam  should  be  well  started  on  the 
hops  first,  so  that  they  are  quite  damp ;  then 
it  bhould  all  be  burnt  at  once  on  the  stove  in  a 
large  dish  like  a  dripping  pan,  that  it  may 
burn  quick,  so  that  the  fumes  may  be  forced 
through  the  hops  at  once. 

After  turning  the  hops,  the  heat  should  be 
gradually  reduced  to.  about  130^,  as  they  will 
uiereby  be  rendered  tough,  and  no  danger  of 
overdr}^ing  or  the  lupulin  being  crystalized, 
which  renders  it  nearly  worthless.  After 
being  dried  so  that  at  least  seven-eighths  of 
the  stems  on  the  inside  of  the  hops  are  entire- 
ly dry,  they  may  be  shoved  from  the  kiln  to 
the  cooling  floor,  and  from  there  (when  an- 
other kSn  full  is  ready)  to  the  store-room. 

In  baling,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
comers  and  outside  are  well  packed  in  the 
press,  that  the  bale  be  of  good  snape,  the  sew- 
ing well  done,  and  the  selvage  edges  just 
drawn  together,  so  that  the  bale  will  alA  be  of 
a  size.  When  completed  the  name  or  initials 
of  the  grower  should  always  be  put  on  the  top 
or  bottom  side  of  the  bale,  so  that  when  stand- 
ing up  it  can  always  be  seen.  One  thing 
every  hop  grower  should  remember — ^that  his 
hops  are  iSways  made  or  spoiled  after  they 
are  ready  to  luurest. — Rurcu,  New  Torker. 

Poison  Pipes.— The  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry  cautions  the  public  against  the  use 
of  galvanized  iron  pipes,  and  says  inn^mnftfta 
of  severe  poboning  have  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  using  trom. 
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HOOX  Aim   ITB   UaXB. 

.  UBiya  Angiut  tnd  September 
-y  then  ia  geoeralty  &  time  whea 
peat,    or  whit  it  commoDlj 
lied  muck,  may  be  more 
iiuentlj    and   cheaply  collected 
aa  at  aaj  other  portion  of  the 
tar.    Id  Aognat  tbe  atreaou  are 
comparatively  low,  and,  of  course, 
meadows  uid  awampa  bare  lesa  water  oo  or  in 
them,  and  may  be  tranlled  over  by  teams 
with     aafetf.     All    favorable    opportuiutiei, 
therefore,  for  collecting  mack  ahonld  be  im- 
proved bj  tliow  who  believe  in  ita  ^oacy  aa 


Where  mock  aboonda  od  landi  which  are 
ninallf  overflowed  bj  antDomaL  raini,  it  ia 
good  policj  to  throw  it  up  in  heapa  to  be 
hauled  off  at  a  later  BeftBOn,  or  at  kdj  time 
darinf  the  winter.  Another  advantage  in  this 
process  is,  that  the  water  becomes  drained 
away  from  tbe  muck,  and  thos  reduces  the 
weight  to  be  carted  from  one-third  to  one- 
half,  at  least.  Good  ronck,  thrown  oat  in 
AogDEt,  and  overhauled  ODce  or  twice,  will  be 
fitted  for  aae  in  tbe  cattle  stalls,  or  yards  dur- 
ing tbe  winter,  or  for  composting  in  the  bam 
cellar.  When  this  ia  thoroughlf  done,  one 
cord  of  mnck  and  two  cords  of  droppings  from 
the  cattie  leanto,  will  be  worth  aa  much  as 
three  cords  of  the  latter  alone.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  this,  after  a  long  uie  of  one-third 
mnck  mingled  with  bam  manurea  and  a  cttre- 
ful  observation  of  results. 

The  common  opinion  seems  to  be  that  muck 
ia  valuable  only  upon  aandy  land.  This  is,  we 
think,  an  error.  It  may  be  more  valoable  on 
each  land  than  on  heavier  soils,  but  its  ase 
will  increaae  the  amount  of  crops  on  any  soil, 
— even  on  the  very  meadowa  from  which  it 
was  taken.  Dig  it  out,  dry  it,  and  spread  it 
over  the  surface  of  the  same  meadow  from 
which  it  was  taken,  and  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence will  be  seen  in  future  cropa.  In  order 
that  tbe  experiment  may  be  a  fair  one,  spread 
it  where  the  meadow  has  not  been  afiected  by 
draining  off  the  water  in  taking  out  the  muck 
which  is  naed. 

Clay  loams,  or  even  compact  clays,  may  be 
greatly  beneGted  by  an  admixtore  of  good 
muck,  k  will  not  only  supply  needed  veget- 
able matter,  but  exert  a  mechanical  influence, 
ao  that,  combined,  Ihey  give  a  new  power  \o . 


the  soil  to  produce  crops.  And  this  powtf 
will  not  be  merely  a  temporary  one,  but  will 
be  likely  to  be  mora  permanent  in  its  inflatnee 
than  half  aa  many  cords  of  iiwrnnnn  mamre 
would  be. 

Ob  what  are  called  pvnite  Miib,  that  is,  the 
Dsnal  ttphtuds  of  New  England,  good  maik 
will  have  a  quick,  lasting  and  excellent  inSor 
ence,  giving  to  the  land  a  darker  color  and  a 
more  mellow  coaditirai.  If  nsed  in  tbegiidea 
and  well  mingled  with  the  soil,  the  growth  ef 
all  plants  within  ita  readi  w31  be  greatly  pro- 
moted. On  their  roots  reacUi^  it,  tbey  irQ 
aoon  asaume  a  darker  ctdor,  and  grow  vig- 
oronaly,  frequently  outstripping  other  pbnti 
in  tbeir  imntediala  vidni^  that  are  not  fa- 
vored with  mnck. 

There  is  evidence  which  anbetantiatei  be- 
yond all  doubt  the  ccffrectneea  of  these  state- 
ments. A  volume  might  be  filled  with  iL 
At  present  we  will  refer  to  only  one  authority. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  chemist  of  the  Coo- 
necticnt  Agricultural  Society,  gives  an  analy- 
sis of  ur-dried  peat,  and  one  of  well-rotted 
manure,  moist  from  the  heap.  The  first  ob- 
servation he  makes  upon  these  Analyses,  is, 
that  the  peat  contains  five  timea  as  much  la- 
ganic  matter,  and  four  timea  as  much  poten- 
tial ammonia  as  the  yard  manure.  Sd.  It  coo- 
tftina  more  lime,  magnesia  and  sulphuric  add 
than  yard  manure.  3d.  It  is  deficient  ia  pot- 
ash and  phosphoric  add.  We  aee  thus  Ihsl 
peat  and  yard  manure  are  excellently  adapted 
to  go  together;  each  supplies  the  deficiency 
of  the  other. 


milea  a  day,  regularly,  it  will  cost  neariy 
doable  to  feed  him,  that  it  would  to  fted  one 
who  ia  t^en  oat  for  a  little  exercise  only. 

I  it  ia  with  him  in  the  atable.  If  it  is 
light,  and  the  air  is  oonfinod,  flies,  in  any 
iber,  will  find  bim  and  becmne  his  toimen- 
tors  dnring  nearly  all  the  time  of  dayligbt 
hours.  There  ia  no  rest  for  the  poor  animiL 
He  cannot  get  away  from  his  tormentera.  He 
pounds  (be  floor  incessantly  to  beat  them  off, 
breaks  the  planks  that  he  stands  od,  and 
fatigues  himself  with  constant  exertion  in  try- 
ing to  protect  himself. 
The  horse  doea  not  reason  as  Esop's  tat 
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did,  when  ite  flies  tonnented  bim  more  than 
the  trap  by  which  he  was  held.  A  fUendlj 
swallow  proposed  to  drive  them  away,  .  ''Oh, 
no,''  said  the  fox;  ''these  have  their  fill; 
drive  them  away  and  another  hungiy  swarm 
will  succeed,  and  rob  me  of  every  remaining 
drop  of  blood  in  my  veins.''  So  the  poor 
horse  stamps  with  his  feet,  switches  with  his 
tail,  and  swings  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
while  hungry  swarm  after  swam  soeeeed  each 
other,  until  darkness  compels  them  to  suspend 
their  voracious  attacks.  So  the  horse  requires 
more  feed  in  consequence  of  this  exertion, 
and  will  often  lose  flesh,  though  working  but 
little  and  fed  highly. 

Now  all  this  is  unnecessary,  and  ought  not 
to  be  so.  A  little  care,  and  a  very  little  gen- 
ius, will  prevent  it  all. 

Throw  open  the  windows,  and  hang  over 
them  an  old  piece  of  carpeting,  horse-blanket, 
or  any  other  cloth  that  will  exclude  the  light. 
Keep  the  stalls  dark,  but  admit  light  enough 
before  the  horse  to  enable  hun  to  see  clearly, 
if  possible,  ^n  very  hot  weather,  close  the 
doors  and  windows  during  the  day  and  open 
them  at  night. 

In  this  arrangement,  horses  will  stand  just 
as  quietly  in  their  stalls  through  the  hot 
weather  as  they  do  in  the  winter.  They  can 
stand  at  rest  or  asleep  at  wiU,  eat  less,  and  are 
better  able  to  work  than  when  constantly  tor- 
mented by  flies. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  per- 
sons— persons  who  are  great  lovers  of  the 
horse,  too — ^ne^ect  these  faithful  animals  in 
this  particular.  They  see  that  they  are  well 
fed  and  groomed;  that  they  are  not  driven 
too  hard,  or  suffer  from  cold,  and  yet  allow 
them  to  be  wten  tUive  during  the  heats  of 
summer! 

In  some  neighboriioods,  the  stampmg  of 
horses  in  the  stables  may  be  heard  all  around! 
during  all  the  long  summer  days.  On  some 
farms  the  nobe  is  as  familiar  as  the  cricket's 
song  in  an  August  evening.  A  radical  change 
in  this  matter  ought  to  take  place  every- 
where. 

When  on  the  road,  or  on  the  farm  at  work, 
the  horse  is  in  a  defenceless  condition.  He  is 
buckled  up,  strapped  up,  and  hitched  up,  so 
that  he  can  scarcely  turn  right  or  left  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  yet  very  little  is  done  to 
protect  him  from  annoyances  which   some- 


times well-nigfa  lead  him  to  madness.  In 
passing  through  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  hot 
day,  we  have  seen  yellow  flies  dart  upon  the 
horses  in  a  shower,  and  in  many  places  where 
they  struck  a  drop  of  blood  would  instantly 
follow.  When  reined  up  by  the  check  so  that 
their  heads  cannot  reach  the  ground,  they 
sometimes  drop  upon  their  knees,  and  plunge 
the  nose  into  the  soft  earth,  to  drive  off  some 
insect  whose  sting  or  bite  becomes  unbearable. 
AH  this  is  allowed,  yrhea  most  of  it  might  be 
prevented  by  a  few  yards  of  the  thinnest  cot- 
ton cloth,  or  nets,  or  grass  cloths  made  for  the 
purpose. 

If  an  "ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure,"  we  wish  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would  urge 
these  considerations  upon  all  owners  of  horses. 

The  foUowing  formula  is  given  in  one  of  the 

late  Dr.  Dadd's  books,  to  protect   animals 

against  the  torture  of  flies  and  insects : — 

Walimt  laavM •••••■  4  oanoes* 

Lobelia  leaves  •  , • 4     *' 

BolMDg  water.  .•••.... 1  gaUon. 

When  cool,  strain  it,  and  add  four  ounces  of 
the  tincture  of  aloes,  and  apply  a  small  quan- 
tity to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  sponge. 


fhab  roB  fob^-maxhtq. 

New  England  farmers  have  always  raised 
peas  for  pig-fattening,  often  in  connection 
with  oats.  The  following  good  word  for  peas 
we  find  in  Mr.  Harris'  book  on  the  Fig,  which, 
as  he  served  his  apprenticeship  at  farming  in 
England,  is  probably  based  on  English  rather 
than  Yankee  practice. 

Few  things  would  pay  a  grain  ^powing  far- 
mer better  than  to  raise  peas  for  his  pigs.  No 
matter  how  "buggy"  the  peas  may  be,  the 
bugs  or  beetles  leuuun  in  the  peas  until  about 
the  first  of  November ;  and  when  the  peas  are 
fed  out  before  this  time,  the  pip  will  eat  peas 
and  bu^  to|pether,  and  there  will  be  but  uttlt 
loss.  Notbmg  makes  firmer  or  better  pork 
and  lard  than  peas,  and  the  manure  from  pea 
fed  pigs  is  exceedingly  rich.  A  heavy  crop 
of  peas,  too,  is  a  capital  crop  to  produce 
winter  wheat.  They  will  smother  the  weeds, 
and  if  sown  early,  are  off  the  land  in  eood 
season  to  aMow  thorough  working  of  the  land 
before  wheat  sowing. 

If  other  food  is  scarce,  a  few  of  the  peas 
may  be  cut  in  June,  as  soon  as  the  pods  are 
f onned,  and  fed  green  to  the  pigs,  and  a  daily 
allowance  may  1m  fed  until  the  peas  are  fully 
ripe.  In  fact  manv  farmers  feed  all  their 
peas  to  the  pigs  without  threshing.  But  this 
IS  a  wasteful  plan.    When  the  peas  are  ripe» 
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pigs  wiU  do  much  better  on  them  cooked,  or 
at  least  soaked  in  water  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore feeding.  And  in  addition  to  this  advan- 
ta^,  pea  straw,  when  well  cured  and  care- 
fuUy  harvested,  is  nearly  as  good  for  sheep  as 
clover  hay,  and  certainly  will  much  more  Uian 
pay  the  expense  of  threshing.  A  larffe  far- 
mer in  Michigan  who  has  made  himself  and 
his  farm  rich,  attributes  his  success  principally 
to  growing  a  large  quantity  of  peas  evei^ 
year  and  feeding  them  to  pigs.  He  threshes 
the  peas  and  cooks  them,  but  does  not  grind 
them,  as  he  thinks  cooking  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  grinding.  The  manure  from  his 
pea-fed  pigs  has  made  his  farm  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  State. 

Turnips. — The  venerable  John  Johnston, 
has  recently  written  a  letter  to  the  Country 
Ocntleman,  in  which  he  says,  roots  can  never 
be  raised  to  a  laree  extent  in  this  county  un- 
less wages  were  as  low  as  in  Germany  or  Den- 
mark. The  feeding  out  enough  of  roots  to 
fat  fifty  head  of  cattle  would  cost  more  than 
would  pay  at  p^sent  price  of  labor.  Four 
quarts  of  com  meal  will  do  more  good  to  a 
steer  than  120  pounds  of  turnips,  in  my  opin- 
ion. If  roots  could  be  fed  off  with  sheep  in 
the  field  in  winter,  then  I  would  say  raise  them. 
Com  can  he  raised  for  less  labor,  taking  feed- 
ing and  everything  into  consideration,  than 
roots,  and  we  have  also  the  com  stalks  which 
make  excellent  fodder  if  properly  taken  care 
of. 

Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 

TO  MAED  AJS   UNDSBGBOUKD 
OIBTBBir. 

BT  B.  UVXEMOBB,  BABTUOID,  VT.,  CKMBHT  WATZB- 

PIPE  LATSB. 

Many  people  have  buildings  so  situated  that 
it  is  difficult  to  bring  water  to  them  in  pipes, 
or  the  spring  water  is  hard  and  not  suitable 
for  washing  purposes.  For  the  benefit  of  such 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  written  directions,  by 
following  which  they  may  make  the  best  of 
cisterns  at  little  expense. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  quan- 
tity of  water  we  need  to  give  a  permanent 
supply.  For  a  common  fanuly  40  or  50  bar- 
rels is  sufficient. 

Second,  to  ascertain  the  size  of  a  cistern 
which  will  contain  the  number  of  barrels  of 
water  needed  in  three  months.  We  seldom 
have  three  months  without  a-  supply  of  rain  to 
replenish  the  cistern.  To  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  which  a  round  cistern  will  con- 
tain we  have  a  short,  correct,  and  convenient 

RuLB. — Square  the  diameter,  and  multiply 
the  product  by  the  dednuil  fraction  .1865, 
which  will  give  you  the  contents,  in  barrels, 
one  foot  deep;  multiply  this  by  the  number 
of  feet  the  cistern  is  deep,  and  we  have  the 
contents  of  the  cistern  in  barrels  and  fractions 
of  barrels. 


Example, — ^What  is  the  capacity  of  a  cisteni 
in  barrels  six  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet 
deepP 


6 


Square  of  diameter  of  elaleniy 
Fraction, •••••• 


.IMa 
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ne 
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Oontento,  in  barrels,  aUfset  deep 

Or  forty  barrels  and  a  little  over  a  quarter. 

Example  2d. — What  is  the  number  of  bar- 
rels that  a  cistern  will  contain  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  nine  feet  deep  P 

8  X  8  z .  1865  z  9=107.42  barrels. 

Third,  to  locate  the  cistern.  The  cbtem 
should  be  made  in  the  place  most  convenient 
for  the  water  to  run  into  it  from  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  and  to  the  place  where  the  water 
is  to  be  used  or  drawn  out. 

It  should  be  made  in  the  solid  earth,  and  «t 
least  four  or  five  feet  from  the  cellar  wall. 

Fourth,  to  dig  the  cistern.  The  way  we 
begin  the  digging  of  a  cistern  depends  upon 
the  way  it  is  to  be  covered :  whether  with  flat 
stone  or  plank,  or  arched  with  brick  or  cement. 
If  it  is  to  be  covered  with  flat  stone  <or  plank, 
we  begin  with  a  circle  two  feet  or  so  laiger 
than  we  intend  to  have  the  body  of  the  cia- 
tern,  and  after  digging  about  18  inches  deep, 
w^then  strike  a  true  circle,  just  the  size  we 
wish  the  bodv  of  the  cistern  to  be,  and  di^ 
perpendicularly  and  as  smooth  and  true  as  tbe 
ground  will  allow.  After  having  dug  as  deep 
as  you  wish  the  dstem  to  be,  and  made  tbe 
sides  as  smooth  as  you  can,  it  is  ready  to  plas- 
ter. We  commence  to  plaster  the  cistern  by 
mixing  in  an  old  tin  pan,  water  and  cement,  to 
the  consistency  of  milk.  Hold  this  pan  near 
the  wall  of  the  cistern,  and  with  a  shingle,  or 
something  similar,  flirt  this  cement  wash  against 
the  wall  till  it  is  completely  wet.  In  a  short 
time  this  will  f orai  a  crust  on  the  most  loose 
and  sandy  ground,  so  that  common  cement 
mortar  may  easily  be  put  «on  with  a  trowel. 
We  make  the  mortar  by  mixing  together 
cement  and  good  plastering  sand,  and  wettinfl^ 
them  with  water  tul  it  is  or  the  consistency  or 
common  plastering  mortar. 

To  put  the  mortar  on  the  walls  we  use  m 
common  brick  trowel,  because  we  can  make 
the  plastering  on  an  uneven  surface  nearer  of 
a  thickness  than  we  can  with  a  plastering^ 
trowel.  We  go  over  the  walls  where  the 
ground  is  such  that  the  snrfitce  is  made  smooth 
with  one  coat ;  if  not  smooth,  with  two  or  three 
coats.  Then  we  make  a  mortar  of  clear  cement 
and  water  and  go  over  as  smoothljr  as  may  be, 
and  the  sides  of  the  cistern  are  fimshed. 

The  next  thing  is  to  cover  it.  If  planks  are 
used,  we  saw  them  the  right  lengths,  leaving 
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nsDally  at  one  side  a  man-bole  to  get  down 
into  iJie  cistern  and  to  let  the  water  in  from 
the  eaves, — 18  inches  by  21.  We  make  ^e 
man-hole  at  one  side  of  the  cistern  because  we 
can  get  it  usnallj  nearer  the  house  and  more 
oat  of  the  way»  and  it  is  easier  covering  it  in 
this  way.  After  the  planks  are  cut  we  wet 
them  thoroughly  all  over  with  cement,  and 
water  to  preserve  the  wood.  Place  them  on 
the  cistern,  and  point  up  with  mortar  under- 
neath the  plank. 

The  next  thing  is  to  put  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern.  Get  four  or  five  flat  stones  a  foot 
or  80  wide,  and  bed  them  down  carefully  with 
mortar  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  These 
are  to  rest  the  ladder  on,  and  to  stand  on 
while  you  are  plastering  the  bottom.  These 
stones  should  be  washed  dean,  so  that  the 
cement  will  adhere  to  them.  Now  scoop  out 
a-j^lace  that  will  hold,  three  or  four  quarts. 
This  is  to  be  used  to  wash  the  dirt  into  when 
the  cistern  is  cleaned  out.  Pat  an  even  coat 
of  mortar  of  one  half  sand  and  one  half  cement 
about  an  inch  thick  over  the  bottom,  and  finish 
with  a  coat  of  clear  cement. 

Make  a  box  for  the  curb  around  the  man- 
hole, and  the  cistern  is  done. 

Some  ground  composed  of  sand  and  gravel 
will  not  allow  the  digging  to  the  depth  of  the 
cistem  without  caving  and  falling  in.  In  this 
case,  I  dig  as^deep  as^the  ground  will  hold  up, 
and  then  put  on  the  cement,  wash  and  plaster. 
Then  dig  again  and  plaster — so  continue  till 
the  depth  desired  is  attained. 

In  ground  where  there  are  stones  so  large 
that  we  cannot  make  an  even  surface  of  wau, 
we  plaster  <over  the  uneven  surface  and  over 
stones  which  project  beyond  the  surface,  and 
into  places  in  the  walls  where  large  stones 
oome  out,  being  careful  to  get  a  good  thick- 
ness over  all  parts. 
^  To  attach  a  pump  to  a  cistem.  When  the 
cistem  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  cellar, 
and  the  ground  is  not  stony,  we  bore  a  hole 
under  the  cellar  wall  to  the  cistem,  and  run 
the  pipe  through.  We  make  an  instrument  to 
bore  tnis  hole  with  by  taking  a  piece  of  sheet- 
iron,  cutting  it  about  4  inches 'wide  and  10 
long,  bending  it  into  the  shape  of  a  pod  au^r, 
and  nailing  it  on  the  end  of  a  straight  stick. 
With  this  the  distance  of  80  or  40  feet  can 
be  easily  bored.  This  saves  digging  a  ditch, 
and  secures  the  pipe  from  the  frost. 

A  cistem  should  not  be  covered  with  plank 
when  flat  stone  can  be  had ;  but  as  we  seldom 
find  a  stone  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
cistem,  we  usually  place  one  stone  on  each 
side  of  the  cistem,  leaving  a  space  about  18 
inches  #ride  across  the  centre,  then  place  thin 
stones  across  from  one  of  these  large  ones  to 
the  other,  leaving  the  man-hole  open,  point  up 
carefully  under  the  stones,  make  the  curb, 
and  cover  about  18  inches  deep  with  earth. 

A  good  plank  cover  will  last  some  twelve 

"^ears,  but  when  it  is  old  it  is  dangerous  going 

mto  the  cistem,  as  the  plank  may  be  decayed 


and  fall  in.  It  is  difficult  to  cover  a  cistem 
so  that  it  will  be  tight  and  proof  against  sur- 
face water,  worms,  &c.,  either  with  plank  or 
stone. 

The  best  covering  is  a  cement  or  brick  arch, 
which  can  be  made  as  tight  as  a  jug  to  the  top 
of  the  ground,  and  is  pwfectly  durable.  To 
arch  the  cistern  with  cement  or  brick,  the 
whole  digging,  from  the  top  of  the  ground  to 
the  botton,  is  of  the  diameter  of  the  cistern. 
We  plaster  the  walls  as  high  up  as  the  place 
where  we  ynah  to  begin  the  arch.  Above  this 
we  cut  a  groove  some  2  inches  deep  and  8 
wide, — ^thus : — 


FiQ.  1.— 6howirg  iha  groove  in  dstern  to  be  arofacd. 

We  now  embed  four  flat  stones  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cistem  for  four  posts  to  rest  on  to 
support  a  frame  to  build  the  arch  on.  These 
posts  may  be  quite  small.  We  place  two 
timbers  across  the  top  of  each  two  posts,  and 
cut  two  boards  in  shape  of  the  arch  which  will 
just  reach  across  the  cistern  18  inches  apart. 


Fro.  8.— Form  of  arob^boArda. 

We  then  cut  two  shorter  boards  in  the  jiame 
shape  to  go  between  these  long  ones  and  the 
sides  of  the  cistem.  .  These  arch  boards  we 
place  across  the  timbers. 

The  position  of  the  posts,  timbers  and  arch- 
boards  are  shown  by  the  following  illustra- 
tion : — 


FlO.  8.~The  poets  are  indicated  by  A  A  A  A;  the 
timbers  by  B  B,  and  tbe  arcb-boards  by  O  O  0  O  0 :~ 
onr  engraver  bavlog  put  one  more  arch-board  into  nie 
eat  than  ICr.  Ltvermore  had  in  hia  drawlng.~Bi>.  Fab- 
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For  a  cistern  six  feet  in. diameter  aboard 
ten  inches  wide  is  sufficient  for  the  longest  arch 
boards.  Alter  these  arch  boards  are  phused 
on,  we  take  barrel  staves  and  nail  on  to  them, 
— ^making  a  roof, — leaving  a  man-hole.  yVe 
now  make  a  frame  to  go  aroand  the  man«hole 
of  boards  about  four  inches  wide.  Place  paper 
on  the  roof  to  make  it  tight,  so  the  cement 
mortar  will  not  get  through  the  cracks.  If  it 
is  to  be  covered  with  cement  we  make  a  mor- 
tar of  gravel  and  cement,  equal  parts,  and 
cover  it  over  an  inch  thick ;  then  mix  up  mor- 
tar or  grout,  putting  in  at  first  twice,  then 
three,  and  at  fast  four  times  the  c^uantity  of 
gravel  and  coarse  stone,  and  place  it  on  with 
a  common  shovel  till  we  get  the  arch  about 
4  inches  thick  at  the  man-hole  or  top,  and 
7  or  8  at  the  walls  of  the  cistern.  Let  this 
remain  a  daj  or  so,  and  then  the  bottom  can 
be  made. 

If  a  brick  arch  is  to  be  made,  begpui  at  the 
walls  of  the  cistern,  and  place  the  bnck  on  in 
cement  mortar  as  common  arches  are  made. 
The  brick  should  be  wet  before  being  laid 
with  cement,  and  cement  mortar  should  be 
used  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  it 
is  wet  up,  consequently  the  mortar  should  be 
be  made  in  small  batches. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cement  used 
in  making  an  arch  is  of  good  quality.  There 
is  much  poor  and  worthless  cement  in  market, 
which  will  not  hold  in  an  arch,  and  one  made 
of  such  material  would  be  a  dangerous  thing. 

It  requires  a  year  or  so  for  cement  to  harden 
perfectly,  and  a  cistern  made  of  it  does  not 
become  water* proof  under  three  or  four  weeks. 
When  the  ground  is  a  firm  loam,  a  good  work- 
man will  require  about  a  barrel  and  a  half  of 
cement  to  make  a  cistern  to  hold  forty  barrels, 
if  it  is  covered  with  stone  or  plank.  If  the 
ground  is  stony  or  of  loose  gravel,  more 
cement  will  be  required.  If  the  top  is  cement- 
ed, such  a  cistern  will  require  two  barrels  of 
cement. 

I  know  of  cisterns  made  by  my  father  on  the 
foregoing  plan  over  thirty  years  ago,  which  ate 
still  m  perfect  order. 


J?br  the  New  SngUntd  Farmer  % 

Their  Culture  in  Northern  New  England. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  add  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  valuable  paper,  my  mite  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  matter  that  has  been  pub- 
lished pro  and  con  the  potato  in  the  various 
agricultural  journals  dunng  the  last  few  ^ears. 

It  is  probably  known  to  all  that  this  indis- 
pensable article  of  food  is  a  native  of  South 
America.  It  was  introduced  into  the  British 
Dominions  in  the  16th  century,  but  it  came 
slowly  into  use,  and  at  this  late  day  it  is  not 
much  cultivated  and  used  in  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Tet  it  has  proved  to  be, 
in  the  United  States-,  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings bestowed  on  man  by  the  Creator. 


In  northern  New  England  the  soil  is  better 
adapted  to  this  esculent  tuber  than  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  Therefore  to  my 
fellow-memben  of  the  agricnltoral  profession 
(for  I  believe^  the  farmer's  vocation  to  be 
something  besides  a  merely  mechanical  occu- 
pation) I  will  give  my  modus  operandi  in  cul- 
vating  the  potato — ^both  the  early  and  the  late 
varieties. 

I  select  potatoes  for  early  planting  from 
those  that  arrived  at  maturation  or  ripeness 
first  the  previous  year — ^taking  those  of  a  me- 
dium size,  about  the  bigness  of  a  hen^s  egg, 
and  after  thoroughly  wetting  them,  place  in  a 
tight  box  near  we  stove,  or  in  some  warm 
position  where  a  tolerably  even  temperature 
IS  maintained.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are^  wetted  every  few  days  to  keep  the 
sprouts  in  a  moist  and  growing  condition. 

I  treated  the  early  Goodnch  and  Chenan- 
goes  in  the  above  manner,  putting  them  to 
sprout  the  last  of  March  and  planting  than 
the  first  day  of  May.  The  ground  previous 
to  harrowing  was  manured  a  little,  and  a  half 
of  a  pint  of  the  following  mixture  was  put  in 
thehul;  one  part  phosphate  (Bradley's)  one 
part  gypsum,  and  five  parts  leached  ashes  and 
hen  manure.  They  were  hoed  twice,  and  the 
last  of  June  I  dug  full  grown  but  not  perfectly- 
mature  potatoes.  By  treating  the  Climax  or 
Early  Rose  in  the  same  way  they  will  arrive 
at  maturity  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  earlier. 

Another  Method 

Is  to  mix  fine  horse-manure,  sawdust  and 
loam  together,  and  place  alternately  layers  of 
the  mixture  and  of  the  potatoes.  If  furnished 
with  a  copious  supply  of  water,  this  mode  will 
give  the  potatoes  a  more  rapid  growth  before 
transplanting,  but  it  requires  more  labor,  the 
horse  manure  is  offensive,  and  the  difficulty  of 
transplanting  without  injuriug  the  shoots  and 
fibrous  roots  is  vexy  great. 

The  essential  requisites  in  either  of  the 
above  modes  are  water  and  heat,  die  former 
bein^  the  moving  medium  that  conveys  the 
nourishment  from  the  surrounding  body  of 
the  seed  to  the  germ  or  embryo,  and  the  lat- 
ter aids  germination.  Hence  the  first  condi- 
tion of  germination  in  any  plant  is  an  esqxH 
Bure  of  the  seed  to  moisture. 

General  Oultore  of  the  Potato. 
The  seed  should  be  of  medium  size,  nnde- 
cayed  and  uncut.  The  ground  should  be  mel- 
low and  of  good  fertility ;  neither  too  rich  nor 
moist  to  prince  good  potatoes.  The  quality 
is  generall]|r  injured  by  manuring  with  fertiliz- 
era  in  wmch  animal  manure  predominates. 
When  such  manure  is  composted  with  jnnck, 
and  both  ;are  well  decayed,  the  effects  are 
good.  A  good  and  cheap  fertiliser  is  made 
by  slaking  one  cask  of  kme  with  water,  and 
then  stiinng  in  one  bushel  of  fine  sak ;  if  this 
mixture  is  moist  or  mortir-like  add  loam 
enough  to  m»kfi  dry.  Put  one  half  pint  in  the 
hill  at  planting. 
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Plaster  and  ashes  are  good  fertilizers. 
Every  farmer  should  experiment  on  his  crops 
to  ascertain  what  fertilizers  are  best  adapted 
to  his  farm,  and  not  rely  wholly  upon  the  ex- 
periments of  others. 

In  all  cases  plant  as  soon  as  the  season  will 
permit,  provided  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
work  without  injary,  but  beware  of  stirring 
the  earth  when  solid — ^particularly  clayey  soils 
— as  one  yearns  cultivation  of  it  when  not  suffi- 
ciently dry,  requires  the  combined  inflaence 
of  the  frost  and  sun  for  five  years  to  amelio- 
rate it  enough  to  bring  it  to  its  original  ferti- 
lity. 

The  hills  should  be  broad  and  flat  with  an 
elevation  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  pota- 
toes to  grow  to  maturity  without  growing  out 
of  the  mils,  as  the  influences  of  the  sun  and 
air  injures  liieir  quality. 

Barly  Hanrestins 
of  potatoes  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon 
the  farmers  of  New  England.  Admitting  that 
the  potato  crop  of  1869  amounted  to  8,850.000 
bushels  in  New  Hampshire,  and  putting  the 
loss  from  disease  after  harvest  at  one  Uiird, 
which  is  an  under-estimate,  the  loss  amounts 
to  1,283,000  bushels,  or  upwards  of  $641,500, 
which  ;nigbt  have  been  saved  to  the  producers, 
had  the  crop  been  harvested  before  the  heavy 
rains  during  the  early  part  of  October.  Many 
dislike  to  harvest  potatoes  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  but  after  witnessing  the  bad  effects 
produced  by  heavy  rains  during  the  last  and 
previous  years,  farmers  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  sun  injures  the  quality  less 
while  drying,  previous  to  storage,  than  the 
rains  that  are  sure  to  come  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  autumn.  It  would  not 
be  advisable  to  let  them  remain  exposed  to 
the  hot  sun  a  great  length  of  time  afcer  thor- 
oughly dry,  but  remove  them  to  a  cool  and 
dry  place  as  soon  as  convenient. 

In  a  future  number  I  will,  if  you  desire, 
give  some  account  of  the  method  we  have  pur- 
sued in  cultivating  one  variety  of  the  potato 
without  change  of  seed  for  thirty  years. 

FiUsfield,  N.  H.,  July,  1870.      Dracos. 


BOABD  FlOrOEB. 

Such  farmers  as  use  posts  and  boards  for 
fence  are  aware  by  this  time,  that  to  keep 
any  large  amount  of  it  in  good  repair,  re- 
quires diligence  and  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pense. Good  suitable  fencing  boards'^are  now 
worth  from  $12  to  $14  per  thousand,  and 
cedar  posts  from  12  to  15  cents  each.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  poorly  constructed 
fences  need  constant  watching  and  repairing, 
sufirgests  the  importance  of  putting  this  mate- 
rial together  in  the  most  thorough  and  efficient 
manner  possible. 

in  the  first  place,  the  posts  should  be  well 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  if  they  are  not  more 
than  four  feet  out  of  the  ground,  it  is  just  as 
well,  for  a  fence  three  and  a  half  feet  in 


height  is  better  than  one  that  is  higher.  Any 
creature  that  will  jump  over  a  good  fence  of 
such  a  nature,  will  manage  by  some  means  to 
break  out  of  any  enclosure,  and  is  a  fit  subject 
for  the  shambles. 

The  boards  should  be  no  nearer  than  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  out  the  heads 
of  the  catUe.  A  tight,  tall  board  fence  is  sure 
to  be  blown  down  by  the  winds  of  spring 
where  the  ground  is  soft. 

Never  use  a  poor  board  for  fence  against 
which  cattle  or  horses  run.  Lumber  should 
be  carefully  sorted,  and  all  of  an  ordinary  na- 
ture worked  into  one  fence  about  the  pasture 
for  sheep  or  small  cattle.  A  single  defective 
board  may  be  Ihe  means  of  creating  as  much 
damage  as  though  every  board  in  the  fence 
had  l^en  of  the  same  kind. 

Spikes  should  be  heated  in  the  fire  and 
turned  into  a  vessel  of  oil  while  hot,  which 
prevents  rusting  or  breaking.  Holes  should 
always  be  bored  through  the  cleats  so  as  to 
insure  soundness,  and  much  depends  upon  the 
de^t,  which  is  far  better  when  not  more  than 
two  inches  wide,  being  less  liable  to  warp  and 
crack. 

The  present  method  of  making  a  hole  for 
the  post  in  the  earth  with  a  bar,  and  then 
driving  with  a  heavy  maul,  is  far  preferable  to 
the  old  way  of  digging  a  hole  and  tramping 
the  dirt  about  the  post.  Many  say  that  it  is 
not  so  well,  and  when  you  ^ask  for  their  rea- 
sons, answer,  * 'because  it  is  done  so  quick.^^ 
Judgment  tells  us  that  a  post  driven  firmly 
into  tbe  solid  earth  by  the  force  of  a  heavy- 
maul  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man,  is  more 
fixed  than  another  set  by  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  digging. 

We  have  sometimes  experienced  a  little  dif- 
ficulty in  satisfying  our  minds  on  dij  land, 
but  Mr.  Ira  6.  Smith,  of  this  town,  informs 
us  that  he  has  discovered  a  way  that  works 
well.  He  makes  a  hole  with  a  bar  as  in  any 
case,  puts  in  the  post  which  fits  the  hole  as 
near  as  may  be,  and  then  turns  about  it  a 
quart  or  two  of  water,  which  softens  the 
ground  and  the  post  is  easily  driven  **home." 

Fence  that  is  built  in  this  way  will  last  upon 
dry  ground  until  the  posts  are  rotted  off,  and 
upon  moist  ground  until  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments and  atmosphere  have  worn  out  the 
boards,  if  a  little  attention  be  given  each 
spring  to  righting  up  any  post  that  may  be  in- 
clined by  snow  dnfts  or  heavy  winds. — 8t, 
John&bury,  F2.,  Times, 


•^The  finest  grades  of  Eolstein  and  Normandy 
butter  are  the  best  in  the  London  market  and  are 
worth  147  shillings  sterling  per  hundred  weight. 
Extra  Irish  butter,  a  fine  grade,  Is  worth  in  the 
same  market  fhnn  108  to  112  shillings.  The  Irish 
batter  is  packed  in  oaken  firkins,  while  the  Hol- 
stein  and  Normandy  butter  is  put  up  in  small  pack- 
ages flaring  at  the  top,  similar  to  the  Orange  Co.. 
N.  Y.,  paiL 
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THK  BYB  OBOP. 

ARMERS  generallj   consider 
the  latter  part  of    August 
the    best   time    for  sowing 
winter  rye.    If  put  in  at  this  earlj 
period,   it  has  time  to  germinate, 
and  to  root  so  strongly  as  to  resist 
being  thrown  out  by  ike  frosts  of 
winter,  or  to  perish  by  lack  of  mois- 
ture, if  the  autumn  should  prove  a  dry  one. 

It  is  too  often  supposed  that  any  *poor, 
sandy  soil  is  fit  for  Uie  production  of  rye. 
That  such  land  will  frequently  bring  a  fair 
crop  of  this  grain,  is  true,  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  it  will  not  be  more  economical  to 
sow  it  upon  a  much  better  soil. 

A  soil  made  up  of  about  80  per  cent,  of 
sand, '18  or  20  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  two  per 
cent,  of  humus,  (peat,)  is  as  poor  as  shopld 
ever  be  devoted  to  a  crop  of  rye.  Such 
lands  lack  lime  in  some  form,  muck  and  clay, 
and  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  ploughing 
in  green  crops  of  rye  itself,  clover,  buckwheat 
or  something  else  of  their  nature.  Where 
blue  clay  can  be  had  conveniently,  30  or  40 
two-horse  loads  to  the  acre  would  be  worth 
more  than  a  usual  dressing  of  manure. 
Whether  it  be  clay  or  green  crops,  the  whole 
should  be  most  intimately  mingled  with  the 
soil. 

Very  fine  crops  of  rye  are  frequently  raised 
on  granite  soils,  and  even  on  alluvial  lands 
that  are  not  overflowed. 

The  idea  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  farming  mind,  that  living 
and  dead  plants  contain  the  ftame  elementary 
matters — that  dead  plants  afford  the  proper 
aliment  for  living  plants, — and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  fertility  of  a  soil  will  be  increased 
or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  dung  or  organic  matter  which  is  returned 
to  it,  compared  with  the  quantity  which  is  ta- 
ken from  it  by  cropping. 

No  complaint  is  so  common  among  farmers 
as  that  of  a  want  of  manure ;  if  they  had  that, 
they  could  raise  all  the  usual  crops  at  a  profit. 
And  yet,  we  are  not  left  without  the  means 
of  helping  ourselves  in  this  particular,  in  a 
very  considerable  degree.  There  are  s&ndy 
acres  within  a  gun-shot  of  many  a  farmer^s 
door  that  are  barren  now,  and  seem  doomed 
to  perpetual  barrenness  in  all  the  future. 
There  are  other  sandy  acres,  in  similar  locali- 


ties, that  teem  annually  with  rich  crops  of 
grass,  grain  and  roots.  If  such  lands  can  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  fertility  in  one  instance, 
they  can  in  a  thousand. 

It  is  important  that  all  lands  near  the  build- 
ings should  produce  abundant  crops.  Travel 
and  transportation  of  manure  and  crops  is 
then  comparatively  inexpensive ;  they  are  also 
where  they  will  be  constantly  overlooked,  and 
thus  more  likely  to  be  well  tended,  while  the 
rich  surroundin.^s  of  the  buildings  will  give 
the  farm  an  increased  money  value. 

A  little  capital  and  a  little  skill  is  what  ii 
required  to  bring  some  of  these  barrens  into  a 
fair  state  of  fertility.  If  the  capital  is  small, 
begin  with  an  acre,  or  a  fourth  of  it ;  plough 
at  any  time  and  sow  any  seeds  that  will  bring 
vigorous  plants,  and  when  they  have  attained 
their  growth  to  the  blossoming  period,  plough 
them  under,  never  allowing  the  plants  to  seed. 
Continue  thij  through  an  entire  spring,  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  and  so  go  on,  from  year  to 
year  until  the  soil  will  bring  a  crop  of  clover, 
little  or  much,  then  turn  that  under,  and  the 
land  will  probably  be  in  condition  to  yield 
a  fair  crop  of  beans  or  com.  The  capital 
thus  invested  will  be  chiefly  in  the  labor  of 
man  and  that  of  the  team,  and  will  not  be  felt 
like  an  investment  of  money.  In  this  way,  it 
certainly  is  possible  to  get  sandy  lands  into  a 
condition  of  profitable  fertOity,  and  perhaps 
save  much  cost  in  travelling  off  to  cultivate 
distant  fields. 

Some  persons  delay  sowing  winter  rye  untQ 
September,  and  it,  of^en  does  well  seeded 
early  in  that  month.  But  old  Cato^s  maxim 
is  a  safe  one: — ''Gret  in  your  harvest  two 
days  too  soon,  rather  than  two  days  too  late.^^ 


AGBICUIiTUBAIi  TAJBB. 
Now  that  we  have  got  through  the  season 
of  College  Conomencementfi  and  School  Ex- 
hibitions, the  "Fairs^^  are  fast  approaching. 
Some  idea  of  the  great  number  which  are  to 
be  held  this  fall  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
may  be  formed  from  the  imperfect  list  we 
publish  of  those  in  New  England  alone.  In 
Massachusetts  there  are  thirty  or  more  county 
societies  and  perhaps  a  greater  number  of 
town  and  local  organizations  which  hold  Fairs. 
In  the  other  New  England  States  the  propor- 
tion of  fairs  to  population  is  probably  aboot 
the  same  as  in  Massachusetts.    To  the  man- 
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agen  of  each  of  these  Fairs,  and  the  exhibi- 
tors and  receivers  of  premiums,  the  local 
reports  are  matters  of  great  interest.  Bat 
the  proceedings  and  jeports  of  each  SoGiet7 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  all  others,  that  thej 
have  comparatively  little  interest  to  those  in 
other  locahties.  Before  the  season  is  over, 
these  reports  will  become  very  tedious  read- 
ing even  to  the  fanners  themselves. 

Now  it  18  of  very  little  interest  to  Mr.  X, 
that  Mr.  A^s  trotting  horse  made  his  time  in 
2.30,  and  Mr.  B's  in  2.35,  or  that  Mr.  C 
took  the  first  premium  for  his  plate  of  apples, 
or  Mr.  D  the  second,  or  that  Mr.  £  took 
the  premium  on  squashes.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  interest,  that  there  was  a  good  show 
of  horses,  and  that  many  roadsters  indicated 
increased  attention  to  their  blood  and  breed- 
ing, and  thatthere  was  a  better  class  of  farm 
stock  than  was  ever  exhibited  before — ^that 
there  was  a  ^ood  crop  of  apples,  and  that  their 
size  and  beauty  indicated  increased  attention 
to  their  cultivation,  and  that  there  were  some 
new  varieties  of  vegetables  exhibited,  that 
promise  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  those  we 
now  have. 

This  matter  of  reporting  for  the  Fairs  has 
become  so  extensive,  and  is  attended  with  so 
much  labor,  and  occupies  so  much  space  that 
is  wanted  fbr  subjects  of  more  general  inters 
est,  that  it  seems  that  some  change  is  needed 
in  the  method  of  presenting  the  results  to  our 
readers. 

If  we  can  devise  some  plan  by  which  the 
important  features  presented  at  each  Fair, 
and  the  points  which  will  be  of  general  inter- 
est and  usefol  to  the  community  at  large,  can 
be  shown  in  a  condensed  form,  and  parts  of 
merely  local  interest  lefl  to  be  learned  from 
the  local  reports,  will  it  not  be  an  improve- 
ment that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  readers  P 

Most  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  local 
Fairs  have  some  marked  features ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Vermont  the  leading  features  may 
be  horses  and  sheep;  in  Maine,  cattle  and 
horses;  in  Massachusetts,  dairy  stock  and 
fruit.  These  features  might  be  brought  out 
and  discussed,  the  progress  or  failure  of  the 
year  exhibited,  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
people,  and  the  means  adopted  to  promote 
their  leading  pursuits  spoken  of.  Other 
things,  belonging  to  the  several  Fairs  would 
be,  of  course,  matters  belonging  to  them  in 


common.  These  peculiar  features  would  be 
of  general  interest.  So  if  any  new  or  special 
measures  were  initiated  by  any  society,  they 
would  be  described  and  discussed, — as  any 
special  premiums,  any  new  implements,  new 
methods  of  harvesting  or  cultivating. 

The  written  statements  of  the  |^ers  of  pre- 
miums usually  contain  the  cream  of  the  re- 
ports, and  if  they  could  be  published,  as  they 
should  be,  soon  after  the  Fairs  are  held,  and 
the  substance  of  them  condensed  into  a  small 
compass,  they  would  be  of  great  value  and 
interest  to  all  readers  of  agricultural  papers. 
We  should  all  be  interested  to  know  how  Mr. 
A  raised  his  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre;  how  Mr.  B  fed  and  treated  his  cow 
that  made  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  per  week ; 
how  Mr.  G  managed  his  fine  colt ;  how  Mrs. 
D  made  such  nice  bread,  and  Mrs.  E  her 
"giltredged"  butter. 

Such  statements  set  us  all  thinking,  and 
comparing  these  methods  with  our  own  and 
with  those  of  our  less  succeseful  neighbors. 
A  selection  from  such  statements  would  be 
much  more  profitable  in  the  pages  of  an  agri- 
cultural paper,  than  after  dinner  speeches,  or 
spread-eagle  orations  by  politicians  who  flatter 
flELnners  for  their  votes. 

The  number  of  Fairs  to  be  reported  is  an- 
nually increasing,  and  unless  we  can  adopt 
some  condensing  process  by  which  facts  and 
thoughts  can  be  compressed  into  a  small  com- 
pass, our  whole  paper  will  be  occupied  by  ag- 
ricultural reports  during  several  of  the  au- 
tumnal months. 

We  hope  our  many  correspondents  will  bear 
these  remarks  in  mind,  and  send  us  only  in- 
teresting facts,  and  those  for  the  most  part  of 
a  general  character,  omitting  in  general,  lists 
of  names  and  premiums. 

Now  that  every  agricultural  Fair  is  on  the 
line  of  a  railroad,  greater  numbers  than  ever 
will  attend  them.  They  are  among  our  es- 
tablished institutions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  agricultural  and 
public  spirited  men,  and  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  jockeys,  prize  fighters,  or  politicians,  who 
will  manage  them  for  their  own  private  in- 
terests rather  than  for  the  public  good. 


—It  is  said  that  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  has  received  nearly  $100,000  fbr  its  Agri- 
cultural School.  It  has  bought  a  farm  of  200 
acres.    There  are  seven  in  the  agricultural  school. 
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I<IV1D  STOCK  or  OHIO. 
The  county  asseflson  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
haTO  recently  publiahed  their  annual  tabular 
statement,  required  by  law,  of  the  number  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other  animals 
returned  for  taxation  on  the  first  of  April. 
We  copy  frfpi  the  Cincinnati  Oazdte  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  aggregates  as  compared 
with  those  of  several  previous  years. 


HorMfl. 

Oftttle. 

Bbeap. 

Hoffs. 

1864 

.  .690,892 

1,486,009 

.... 

1,616,616 

18«6 

.  .678  4fO 

1,244,827 

6.806,706 

1466,P02 

1^66 

.  .688,787 

1,268  698 

7.036  886 

1  8L7,161 

38iT 

.  .691,881 

1,426,116 

7  666  607 

9,96S,066 

1888 

.  .710  876 

1,63U286 

7,688  846 

1,812,612 

1889 

.  .704,678 

2  492,681 

6,272  640 

1,466,9(8 

1870 

.  .7C4,C64 

1,621,421 

6,062.028 

1,790,118 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  horses 
there  is  no  increase  of  consequence,  while 
beef  cattle  have  increased  only  28,840.  There 
has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  mules,  and  a 
falling  off  in  sheep  of  1,220,612.  Hogs  in- 
creased 264,160. 

The  Gazette  remarks : — 

The  cunsnmption  of  horses  and  beef  cattle  dur- 
ing the  war  was  very  great,  and  from  this,  in  addl- 
tioa  to  supplying  the  cnrreDt  demand,  the  State 
has  Dot  yet  been  able  to  recover.  The  annaal  in- 
crease Bin^e  1865,  it  is  seen,  has  been  very  slow ; 
bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  large  number 
are  shipped  oat  of  the  State  every  year.  The  fig- 
nres  do  not  give  the  entire  production,  but  merely 
the  namber  remaining  on  the  Ist  of  April  each 
year. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  1861  was  1,902,772. 
From  that  year  there  was  a  steady  decrease  until 
1865,  when  1,244,827  were  returned.  Since  then, 
wiih  the  exception  of  1869,  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual increase,  out  this  year  the  number  is  182,659 
less  than  it  was  in  1861.  This  accounts  for  the 
deamesB  of  beef,  as  compared  with  ante- war  prices, 
and  shows  that  it  will  require  several  years  yet  to 
recover  fally  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  The 
high  prices  paid  fbr  products,  and  everything  else 
daring  the  war,  created  the  impression,  that  while 
two  mrlUon  men  were  in  the  field. consuming  and 
destroying,  the  country  was  increasing  in  wealth ; 
but  these  statistics  we  are  exhibiting,  show  that  in 
actual  wealth  we  have  fallen  beh'iod,  and  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  not  up  to  the  position  to-day  that 
it  occupied  in  1860. 

The  most  extraordinary  decrease  is  in  sheep. 
The  great  demand  fbr  woolen  goods,  and  the  high 
price  of  wool  during  the  war,  stimulated  the  pro- 
duction of  sheep,  and  in  1868  the  maximum  was 
reached,  when  the  stock  in  Ohio  was  7,688.845, 
against  3,934,763  in  1861.  The  collapse  in  the 
maiket  for  woolen  goods,  caused  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  and  the  fiill  in  prices  of  wool,  de- 
stroyed the  prospecu  of  sheep  growers.  Ohio 
farmers  have  been  disposing  of  their  sheep,  which 
have  decreased  over  1,500,000  in  two  years,  with  a 
continued  downward  tendency. 

In  1861,  thene  were  in  the  State,  over  six  months 
old,  on  the  1st  of  April,  2,242,814  hogs.  High 
prices,  consequent  upon  the  war,  and  good  com 
crops,  stimulated  the  production,  and  in  1863  the 
number  increased  to  2,765.900.  This  was  the  max- 
imum, and  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  aver- 
age decrease  until  1866,  when  the  minimum  was 
reached,  the  number  being  1,465,943.  This  year, 
however,  shows  an  increase  of  near  300,000  head. 


The  causes  which  reduced  the  supply  of  hogs  dif- 
fer from  those  that  affected  cattle.  The  supply  of 
hogs  varies  rapidly,  l>ecause  the  numbor  mar  be 
so  readily  diminished  or  largely  increased.  Give 
farmers  onb  or  two  years'  notice,  and  Cfffet  suffi- 
cient inducements,  and  the  supply  will  be  equal 
to  any  probable  demand.  This  under  ordinaij 
circumstances.  But  for  several  years  the  cholera 
made  havoc  among  the  hogs,  and  so  discouraging 
were  the  drcumstances  that  formers  largely  aban- 
doned the  business.  This  accountt  for  tbe  rapid 
decline  fh)m  1863.  To  a  neat  extent,  however* 
the  cholera  has  ceased,  and  bogs  having  fbr  two 
years  commanded  very  high  prices,  fieurmen  are 
again  giving  their  attention  to  the  business,  and 
Ohio  is  now  in  a  condition,  if  the  com  crop  turns 
out  as  well  as  it  promises,  to  furnish  a  large  crop 
of  hogs  for  next  winter's  market.  The  returns  to 
the  Auditor  inclnde^only  those  ^Ter  six  months 
old  on  the  Ist  of  April.  Large  numbers,  therefore, 
not  included  in  our  figures,  may  be  made  readj* 
for  market  by  January  next. 


In  the  article  on  Cheese  Factories,  by  Mr. 
Bliss,  as  well  as  in  that  by  Mr.  Brown,  of 
New  York,  recently  published  in  the  Fabmxr« 
it  is  remarked  that  the  tendency  has  been  of 
late  to  small  establishments  for  manufacturing 
cheese,  and  that  some  of  the  larger  factories* 
which  originally  took  milk  from  fanners  scat- 
tered over  a  large  territory,  had  already  es- 
tablished branch  factories  to  avoid  tbe  incon- 
venience and  expense  of  transporting  ndlk  too 
far.  During  a  recent  excursion  among  the 
cheese  daries  of  Herkimer  County,  the  editor 
of  the  Utica  Herald  vbited  a  fitctory  which 
was  bailt  by  our  correspondent,  L.  N.  Brown, 
Esq.,  and  which  has  three  branches  now  in 
successful  operation.    The  Herald  says : — 

The  Eagle  Cheese  Factory  is  situated  on  the 
easterly  skirt  of  the  villdge  of  West  Edmeston, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  tand  best  managed 
factories  in  the  State.  We  believe  it  is  the  only 
factory  which  has  successftilly  carried  out  the 
branch  system,  which  originated  with  the  builder 
of  this  factory,  L.  N.  Bro?m,  Esq.,  who  was  the 

§ioneer  of  cheese  fhctories  in  this  portion,  of  the 
tate,  and  is  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied  expe- 
rience in  all  departments  of  the  cheese-makmg 
business. 

The  Eagle  has  three  branches,  all  within  easy 
drive  of  the  main  factory.  At  each  of  these 
branches  is  rui^  one  of  Ralph's  large,  self-heating 
vats,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
The  cheese  is  made  under  the  supervision  of  the 
manager,  who  has  his  headquarters  at  the  fiictoiy. 
The  rennet,  coloring  and  bandages  are  prepared  at 
the  factory,  and  delivered  once  or  twice  a  week  aft 
the  branches,  when  the  cheese  is  taken  from  them 
and  drawn  to  the  large  curing  room.  In  this  way 
the  cheese  made  at  four  different  places  and  drawn 
together  and  cured  in  one  building  are  remarkably 
uniform  in  siae  and  quality.  Without  knowing 
tbe  fact,  or  looking  at  the  brand,  no  one  would 
have  suspected  the  cheese  which  we  saw  on  the 
ranges  of  being  made  at  ibur  different  places  by 
four  different  operators.  They  were  firm,  meaty 
and  buttery,  and  contained  on  their  clean  faces  an 
assurance  of  the  truthftiiness  of  the  assertion  of 
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one  of  our  leading  bnjen,  that  he  nerer  lost  mon- 
ey when  he  boaght  the  Eagle.  The  Eagle  and 
branches  were  making  Blzteen  nlnety-ponnd 
cheeses  a  day. 


AQBIOUIiTU  UAJi  TTEMB, 

^One  California  sheep  ranch  includes  200,000 
acres. 

—The  excorsions  of  the  bees  to  coUect  honey 
are  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  three  miles 
each,  and  they  are  supposed  to  make  each  about 
ten  trips  a  day. 

—Julius  Riley,  of  Aurora,  Portage  county,  Ohio, 
has  two  geese  that  he  has  had  in  his  possession 
upwards  of  forty  years.  He  purchased  them  about 
the  year  1829,  and  they  were  at  that  time  "middle 
aged  geese." 

—The  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  Journal  has  measured  an 
honey  comb  which  was  four  and  a  half  inches 
through,  the  cells  on  one  side  being  three  inches 
deep  and  on  the  other  side  an  inch  and  a  half,  all 
one  mass  of  sweetness. 

—The  editor  of  the  HortieuUuritt,  says  that  he 
has  known  quite  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
old  orchards  apparently  dying  out,  have  been 
brought  back  to  fruitfhlness  by  the  liberal  use  of 
wood  ashes,  in  connection  with  stirring  the  soil. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Trilnme  men- 
tions a  case  where  cows  were  poiM>ned  by  eating 
potatoes  that  had  the  sprouts  on.  He  says  before 
old  potatoes  are  fed  the  sprouts  should  hi  all  cases 
be  removed. 

—The  crops  are  sufRarlng  severely  throughout 
Cape  Cod,  in  some  parts  of  which  no  rain  has 
fidlen  for  six  weeks  except  a  slight  shower,  and 
prospects  of  the  cranberry  crop  are  said  to  be  very 
poor,  owing  to  the  want  of  moisture. 

—The  New  Haven  Hegitier  says:  "What  we 
know  about  gardening"  will  be  interesting.  The 
"senior"  has  picked,  this  season,  three  cucumbers, 
two  caAlflowers,  seven  ears  of  com,  and  four 
tomatoes,  which  cost  him  $4.48  each. 

—A  Chicago  Journalist  divides  the  inhabitants 
of  that  great  liive  of  population  into  two  classes— 
those  who  follow  life  insurance  and  those  who  do 
not.  The  latter  class,  he  tells  us,  is  too  insignifi- 
cant to  bestow  any  attention  upon. 

— Pleuro-pneumonia  has  broken  out  among  Mr. 
Din8more*s  imported  cattle,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
T.,  and  It  is  feared  that  fkital  results  will  follow. 
An  Aldemy  bull,  valued  at  $1,000  is  in  a  critical 
condition. 

—The  General  Omnibus  Company  of  Paris  em- 
ploy 10,000  horses.  They  are  nearly  all  Percheron 
stallions  purchased  at  five  .years  old.  A  little 
over  two  per  cent,  died  in  1869.  Hay  and  oats  are 
fed.  They  require  shoeing  once  in  about  27  or  28 
days. 

—The  toad,  which  is  an  efficient  bug  hunter  in 
the  garden,  ia  said  by  the  Ohio  Farmer  to  eat  honey ) 


bees  with  an  equal  relish,  and  bee  keepers  are  ad- 
vised to  arrange  the  lightiDg  boards  of  the  hives 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  accessible  to  his 
toadship. 

—The  negro  in  Tennessee,  says  the  Memphis 
Ledger,  is  ftst  becoming  proprietor  of  the  soil  he 
formerly  tilled  for  his  master.  About  600  negroes 
own  £umB  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  and  all 
their  farms  are  well  cultivated,  while  the  farms  of 
a  great  many  white  men  are  covered  with  weeds. 

—The  leading  agricultural  periodicals  of  Oreat 
Britain  are  the  Mark  Lane  Eaynreee,  The  Field, 
BelTt  Meesenger,  Farmer's  Magazine,  all  published 
in  London ;  North  British  Agriculturist,  and  the 
Farmer  published  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  L^ish 
Farmer's  OaeetU,  Dublin. 

—A  letter  firom  Claremont,  K.  H.,  says :  ''Such 
a  dry  time  has  not  been  known  here  since  John 
H.  Warland  edited  the  Claremont  Eagle,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  he  said  it  was  so  dry 
that  he  had  to  soak  his  pig  to  make  him  hold 
swill." 

—The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Horticulturist 
says  there  are  enough  acres  in  blackberries  to 
supply  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and 
thinks  it  not  wise  to  advise  any  more  to  engage  in 
the  business.  He  ttiinks  there  are  near  one  thou- 
sand acres  in  blackberries  within  'thirty  miles  of 
Philadelphia. 

—An  implement  maker  in  France  has  constructed 
a  species  of  plough,  by  means  of  which  the  beet 
bulbs  are  lifted  from  the  ground  and  thrown  aside 
by  a  swinging  mold-board,  and  then  topped  by 
women  and  children  who  followed  the  machine. 
One  of  these,  worked  by  a  man  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  will  dig  about  two  and  one-half  acres  per 
day. 

—It  is  stated  in  the  Oregonian  that  a  party  of 
French,  who  had  camped  at  Wilhoit's  Soda 
Springs,  killed  a  deer  which  was  found  to  be  liter- 
ally alive  with  trichinsB.  A  number  of  families 
ate  of  it  before  the  discovery.  The  discovery 'of 
trichiniB  in  venison  killed  in  its  "mountain  fast- 
ness" has  created  quite  an  excitement  among  the 
hunters. 

—The  Diehl  wheat,  which  has  recently  been  ex- 
tensively introduced  into  Michigan,  is  said  to  be 
liable  to  sprout  and  grow  in  harvesting  when  the 
weather  is  damp  and  moist,  as  it  has  been  this 
year  in  that  State.  In  some  cases,  the  Michigan 
Farmer  says,  the  shocks  on  whole  fields  of  forty 
acres  are  almost  green.  Other  varieties  withstand 
the  weather  better. 

—Stock  fnm.  Southern  California  is  being  driven 
over  the  mountains,  whenever  practicable,  in 
large  numbers,  to  save  it  from  the  drought.  Sheep 
are,  for  the  same  reason,  being  forced  into  market 
in  larger  numbers  than  usual.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  reduce  a  flock  of  60,000  in  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz  to  40,000,  hi  order  to  increase  the 
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chances' of  saving  the  smaller  number.  The  re- 
daction will  be  effected  by  slanghtering  10,000, 
making  the  most  of  their  pelts  and  tallow,  and 
salting  down  the  hind-qnarters. 

—From  what  Horace  Greeley  "knows  of  farm- 
ing" he  assumes  that  the  Pine  Barrens  of  New 
Jersey  may  be  ploughed  up  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  marl,  swamp  muck,  oyster  shell  lime,  and 
bone  flour,  be  made  to  produce  "fully  sixty  bush- 
els of  corn,  thirty  of  wheat  and  not  less  than  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre.*'  Can  any  body  wonder 
that  "book  farming"  is  unpopular  ? 

—To  preserve  a  bouquet,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Western  RttrtU  says :  Sprinkle  it  lightly  with  fresh 
water,  and  put  It  in  a  vase  containing  soap  suds. 
Each  morning  take  the  bouquet  out  of  the  suds, 
and  lay  it  sideways  in  clean  water ;  keep  it  there 
a  minute  or  two,  then  take  it  out  and  sprinkle  the 
flowers  lightly  by  the  hand  with  water.  Replace 
it  in  the  suds,  and  it  will  bloom  as  freshly  as 
when  first  gathered.  Change  the  suds  every  three 
or  four  days.  This  method  will  keep  a  bouquet 
bright  and  beautiful  fbr  at  least  a  month. 

— ^About  the  15th  of  June  a  cow  belonging  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Bumell  of  Siranton,  Yl,  gave  birth  to  a 
calf,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was  killed 
and  the  milk  of  the  cow  saved.  It  was  noticed 
that  the  milk  iTaa  very  thin  and  appeared  to  have 
no  more  richness  than  ordinary  skimmed  milk. 
And  yet  the  cow  appeared  well,  and  the  cause  was 
quite  a  mystery.  A  month  afterward,  however, 
the  cow  had  another  calf,  and  since  then  her  milk 
has  been  perfectly  good. 

— ^To  illustrate  the  remark  that  there  is  more 
gain  in  time  than-  in  cheapness  by  the  use  of  a 
good  deal  of  our  fkrm  machinery,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Hearth  and  Home  says  "a  neighbor  of  mine 
two  years  ago  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  threshing  his  crop  of  wheat.  He  hired  a 
six  or  eight-horse  thresher  and  its  attendant  horses 
and  gang  of  men.  He  put  in  his  own  men  and 
teams  and  hired  extra  help,  as  most  farmers  must 
do  at  such  a  time.  He  fed  the  lot— horses  and 
men — and  his  wheat  cost  him,  for  threshing  alone, 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel." 

—The  improvement  in  the  crops  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  daring  the  last  half  century  has  often  been 
ascribed  to  the  improved  modes  suggested  by  sci- 
entific and  progressive  agriculture,  but  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Irish  Farmera*  Gazette  seems  to  give 
the  credit  to  the  importation  of  foreign,  and  the 
manufacture  of  home-made  fertilizers.  It  thinks 
it  questionable  whethef  the  annual  increase  of  all 
the  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  and  hardware  together 
will  balance  the  increase  of  produce  arising  from 
the  yearly  application  of  imported  and  artificial 
manure  to  British  soil. 

— In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  book  containing  a  full  account,  with 
illustrations,  of  all  insects,  the  St.  Louis  EtUomol- 
ogUt  goes  into  a  calculation  as  to  the  size  of  such 


a  work.  He  assumes  there  are  about  500,000  dis- 
tinct species  in  the  world.  Allowing  the  descrip- 
tion and  cuts  of  e^ch  species  to  occupy  a  page  and 
a  quarter,  he  demonstrates  by  figures  that  lOOO 
octavo  volumes  of  625  pages  each  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  work,  making  a  row  of  books  over 
160  feet  long,  or  enough  to  fill  seven  book  cases 
six  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide. 


ISXTBACTS  AISTD   BBFIiXBS. 


FAKKINO  WITH  SIX  HTTNBRBD  DOLLARS. 

In  reply  to  T.  B.  P.,  of  Newburyport,  Mass., 
who  asks  for  experience  in  regard  to  going  on  to  a 
farm  with  $500  capital,  and  who  wants  to  know 
whether  he  could  get  a  living,  allowing  he  should 
attend  to  his  business,  I  will  give  my  experience 
with  about  that  amount  of  capital. 

Thirteen  years  ago  last  spring?,  I  bought  a  Him. 
of  two  hundred  acres  for  07000.  I  paid  9600 
down,  then  borrowed  $600  to  buy  stock  and  tools. 
I  had  fourteen  years'  pay-day.  Besides  meet- 
ing all  payments  when  due,  I  have  bought  fifty 
acres  more  land  for  91400,  paid  down.  I  am  notr 
in  debt  about  9700,  and  have  a  fbrm  worth  911,- 
000,  with  stock  and  tools  worth  about  9200O.  * 
Thus,  with  a  good  helpmeet,  I  have  got  a  living  by 
attending  to  my  business— farming.  a.  f. 

Bristol,  Vt,,  Aug.,  1870. 

Remabes:— For  brevity  and  eoneiseness  of  state- 
ment this  communication  is  a  model.  In  the  ex- 
pression, "my  business— forming,"  is  probably 
wrapped  up  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  suocesa. 
Both  he  and  his  helpmeet  understood  their  busi- 
ness; had  learned  their  trade ;  were  skilled  wofk- 
men.  We  understood  the  inquiry  of  our  New- 
buryport friend  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of 
"raw  hands,"— of  those  tired  of  village  or  dLty  life 
and  employments,  and  who  had  been  attracted  to 
rural  pursuits  by  the  poetry  rather  than  the  pnae 
of  fanning. 

We  must  take  this  occasion  to  invite  "A.  F.," 
as  he  has  now  broken  the  crust,  and  shown  capa- 
bilities as  a  writer  as  well  as  a  farmer,  to  dress  up 
other  facts  of  his  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  who  are  beginning  life  under  circnihstaxioee 
similar  to  his  own. 

SINOmLAK  OASES  WITH  COWS. 

In  the  Fakmbr  of  June  18,  we  published  a  state- 
ment by  T.  B.  Hart,  Esq.,  of  West  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  in  relation  to  a  cow  which  manifested  all 
the  innal  appearances  of  one  Just  ready  to  "come 
in,"  when  she  refused  her  feed,  her  bag  fell  away» 
all  the  appearances  alluded  to  disappeared,  and 
the  animal  became  poor  and  feeble. 

We  have  since  received  a  communication  ficom 
"B.  D.  W."  detailing  a  similar  case  that  occurred 
in  North  Thetford,  Tt.,  some  years  ago.  In  that 
case  the  cow  was  expected  to  calve  in  March,  in 
which  month  her  appearances  were  all  favorable, 
and  she  was  closely  watched.  About  twenty  days 
after  her  time,  her  bag  began  to  diminish,  and  in 
the  spring  she  was  turned  to  the  pasture,  appa- 
rently in  good  health  and  condition,  to  fatten.  In 
December  she  was  slaughtered,  when  the  bones  of 
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the  first  calf,  and  another  perfect  calf  about  fonr 
months  along,  were  found. 

These  statements  were  submitted  to  a  medical 
gentleman  who  has  ftimiBhed  the  following 

Remarks  —Cases  of  the  retention  of  the  feetns 
after  completing  the  tuU  time  of  pregnancy,  in  the 
human  subject,  haye  been  reported,  In  which  the 
soft  parts  have  been  absorbed,  and  the  bony  parts 
have  been  retained  for  years ;  the  mother  in  the 
meantime  enjoy iDg  tolerable  health.  These  were 
case^  in  which  the  ovum  was  developed  in  the 
ovarian  instead  of  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
in  the  natural  way.  A  case  occurred  in  this  State 
some  years  ago,  in  which  a  foetus  was  retained 
some  years,  and  an  abscess  forming  in  the  side  of 
the  abdomen,  the  remains  of  a  foetus  were  removed 
by  a  surgical  operation.  A  woman  is  now  living 
who  went  her  full  time, — one  child  was  bom  and 
another  retained,  where  it  has  remained  more 
than  fifteen  years.    She  has  had  tolerable  health. 

Personally  I  have  known  no  similar  case  in  any 
of  our  domestic  animals,  but  I  know  no  physiolo- 
gical reason  why  it  should  not  occur  in  them  as 
well  as  in  the  human  subject. 

The  fact  of  the  cow  referred  to  by  "B.  D.  W." 
becoming  again  pregnant,  while  retaining  the 
foetus,  is  not  without  parallel  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. In  this  case,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  stated, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  extra  uterine  9r 
ovarian  impregnation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  not  a  careful  dissection  by  a  competent 
anatomist,  when  the  animal  was  killed.  There  are 
many  interesting  facts  yet  to  be  ascertained  in 
veterinary  practice,  which  can  be  revealed  only 
bjr  post  mortem  examinations. 

I  ht>pe7oa  will  hear  again  firoaxifr.  Hart. 


MAKING  ▲  MABKBT  GARDEN. 

I  have  about  one  acre  of  warm,  sandy  land, 
somewhat  run  down,  which  I  wish  to  bring  up  to 
a  fair  state  of  fertility  for  a  market  garden,  with 
the  least  possible  expense.  Can  you  advise  me 
how  to  do  it  ?  What  fertilizers  shall  I  use,  and 
how  apply  them,  and  in  what  quantity  ?       e.  l. 

Long  Plaint  Mass.,  Aug.  10, 1870. 

Bemasks. — For  intelligence  and  shrewdness  we 
presume  that  the  market  gardeners  of  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  and  New  York  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  business  men  in  the  country, — whether 
manufacturers,  mechanics  or  merchants.  Hence 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  system  of 
fitting  land  for  profitable  use  as  a  market  garden 
Is  about  the  cheapest  and  best  that  can  be  devised, 
under  the  circumstances.  Stable  manure,  and  a 
plenty  of  it,  is  used  by  them,  with  but  a  small 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizers.  We  can  give 
you  no  better  advice  than  to  learn  how  old  market 
gardeners  manage,  and  then  follow  their  example. 
The  richest  and  best  land  only  is  fit  for  a  market 
garden.  "Bun  down,"  ''sandy  land*'  cannot  be 
put  in  condition  to  compete  with  old  market  gar- 
dens on  heavy  rich  soil  by  any  homoeopathic 
doses  of  vest-pocket  fertilizers.  Even  with  very 
liberal  applications  of  stable  manure  it  will  require 
some  two  years  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  state 
of  fertility,  admitting  the  soil  t(M>e  suitable. 

If  you  are  in  earnest  about  making  a  market 
garden,  we  will  say  plough  it  pretty  deeply  and 
finely  early  this  falL  Next  spring  harrow  It  thor- 
oughly, and  put  on  not  less  than  ten  cords,  not 


loads,  of  stable  manure  and  three- "Brighton  Ar- 
tillery" loads  of  night  soil.  Plant  cabbages  the 
first  year,  cultivate  thoroughly  so  as  not  to  let  a 
single  weed  go  to  seed  or  become  established  in 
the  soil.  The  next  year  apply  not  less  than  six 
eords'  of  manure,  half  broad  cast,  half  in  the  hill, 
raise  squashes,  and  exterminate  weeds  again,  and 
your  ground  will  be  only  in  fair  condition  to  begin 
to  raise  vegetables. 

The  New  Enolaih)  Farmer  don't  know  of  any 
cheaper  or  better  way  of  making  a  market  garden, 
and  perhaps  after  yon  have  tried  the  experiment 
with  cheaper  fertilizers,  and  a  cheaper  process,  you 
will  be  less  surprised  than  now  at  our  lack  of  in- 
formation. 


TOUOH  CHICKENS. 

Will  the  New  England  Fabmer  tell  us,  in  its 
nefict  issue,  why  cliickens,  after  being  kept  on  ice 
for  three  or  four  days,  are  tough  and  stringy  ?  In 
the  ciry  they  are  always  tender;  but  here  we  find 
them  as  described  above,  although  bought  of  reli* 
able  neighbors.  An  Embryo  Farmer. 

East  Wareham,  Mass,,  August  13, 1870. 

Bbmarxs.— Wearesuspidous  that  your  "reliable 
neighbors"  rely  a  little  too  much  on  your  embry- 
onic condition,  and  that  the  tough  and  stringy 
chicken  flesh  that  has  been  kept ,  on  ice  three  or 
four  days,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs  fh>m 
which  they  were  hatched  were  laid  in  an  earlier 
Anno  Domini  than  1870.  The  city  dealers  in  poul- 
try are  not  "embryo"  dealers.  Educated  to  their 
business,  they  depend  on  their  own  judgment 
and  knowledge  in  buying  .their  goods,  and  not  on 
"reliable  neighbors."  They  know  the  difference 
between  a  small,  old  hen  and  a  large,  young 
chicken.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  mere 
"embryo  farmer"  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  two,  especially  when  offered  by  a 
"reliable  neighbor." 

CENTRIFUGAL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

A  thorough  trial  of  the  Centrifugal  Threshing 
Machine  was  made  at  my  barn  to-day,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  thirty  farmers,  representing  all  parts 
of  the  town,  several  of  them  being  "old  threshers." 
The  unanimous  opinion  was,  that  the  machine  is  a 
complete  failure.  Wheat,  both  that  mowed  and 
that  reaped,  was  put  through  in  a  like  unsatfsfao- 
tory  manner ,-^requirhig  much  time  and  doing  its 
work  in  an  imperfect  manner,~whilst  none  but  a 
giant  could  turn  it  under  fhll  feed.  Instead  of 
threshing  ten  bushels  an  hour,  it  is  doubtful  if 
that  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  coidd  be  threshed 
in  a  day. 

It  was  stated  at. the  trial  to-day,  that  one  firm  in 
Manchester  N.  H.,  had  orders  for  nine  hundred  of 
these  machines,  but  not  one  of  them  can  now  be 
sold  in  this  town  at  any  price. 

The  drought  continues  to  "reign"  triumphant. 
Com  and  pota(toes  are  feeling  it  now  severely. 
Pastures  are  parched,  and  co|^s  are  failing  in  milk 
rapidly.  P.  C.  True. 

PtUsAeld,  N.  Jff.,  Aug.  10. 1870. 

Bemabkb.— We  saw  this  machine  threshing  oats 
at  Manchester  last  December,  and  watched  its  op- 
erations with  much  interest.  Though  well  aware 
that  the  prindi^e  of  the  old  saw  "that  one  swallow 
does  notmake  a  summer"  is  applicable  to  machine- 
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ry,  and  that  many  which  as  models,  or  on  first 
trial  at  actual  work,  give  encouraging  promise  of 
nseflilness,  prove  in  other  hands  and  on  farther 
trial,  inefficient  and  wortliless ;  we  were  led  by 
what  we  saw  of  the  Centrifugal  Threshing  Machine 
to  form  and  express  a  favorable  opinion  of  it. 
Favorable  acconnts  of  its  operation  have  also 
reached  ns  from  various  sources.  We  are  there- 
fore disappointed  by  our  correspondent's  account 
of  its  trial  on  his  farm.  Possibly  this  failure  may 
be  explained  and  accounted  for.  We  certainly 
hope  so,  as  we  have  felt  much  confidence  that  this 
little  machine  would  meet  the  demand  that  has 
lopg  existed  for  something  between  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  flail  threshing,  and  the  complicated  and 
expensive  one  of  machine  threshing,  as  generally 
practiced. 


W0BM8  IN  H0RBB8. 


\ 


Will  yon  please  infonn  me  what  will  destroy 
worms  in  horses.?  o.  o.  p. 

Boekingham,  Vt.,  Aug,  8, 1870. 

RxMABXB.—Mr.Eli  Powers  of  Bjrimfield,  Mass., 
wrote  to  the  Fjlbmbk  last  year  that  he  gives  pop- 
lar bark,  cut  fine,  and  mixed  with  feed.  This  he 
finds  a  perfect  cure.  Mr.  L.  H.  D.,  of  Cornish,  N. 
H.,  says  the  best  remedy  he  ever  tried  is  to  give 
his  horses  plenty  of  poplar  poles  to  gnaw  at  their 
leisure. 

Dr.  Law,  Veterinary  Lecturer  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  says,  give  every  morn- 
ing, one  hour  before  feeding,  three  drachms  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  two  drachms  of  assafoetida ;  and 
eveiry  night,  for  a  week,  throw  up  an  injection  of 
one  ounce  of  turpentine,  and  ten  ounces  of  linseed 
oil. 

So  far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  we  have  much 
confidence  in  good  wood  ashes,  say  a  gill  mixed 
with  cut  feed,  every  other  day. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Br.  Dadd  says  <*It  was 
customary  in  former  times  to  give  powerful  ver- 
mifuges for  the  expulsion  of  these  parasites,  but 
the  most  rational  method  of  treatment  is  to  im- 
part tone  to  the  digestive  functions,  by  the  use  of 
tonics,  stimulants,  and  alteratives."  Horses  are 
often  confined  too  much  to  dry  feed.  A  few  pota- 
toes, fed  to  horses  two  or  three  times  a  week,  are 
considered  by  some  as  a  sure  preventive  of  worms. 
Try  experiments  in  fseding  first,  then  dose  as  you 
think  best. 


noticed  has  sereral  times  been  asked  in  the  Fas- 
MBB,  I  will  answer  acoMrding  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge, having  fklly  tested  it.  Wash  the  trees' 
trunks  and  branches  within  reaiih,  with  a  strong 
ley  of  wood  ashes,  letting  the  ashes  remain  in  the 
ley,  stirring  it  occasionally  while  applying  It.  Bo 
this  in  May  or  June  every  year.  This  will  serve  a 
double  purpose,  being  good  also  for  the  health 
and  growth  of  the  tree,  as  by  analyses  the  wood  of 
the  apple  tree  is  shown  to  contain  a  large  per  cent, 
of  potash.  The  other  part  of  the  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive is  to  put  the  trees  in  a  heaUhy  condition 
and  keep  them  so  by  proper  pruning,  cultivation 
and  care  in  all  respects.  This  requires  time  and 
expense,  but  it  pays  in  the  extra  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fhiit.     . 

In  this  connection,  let  me  ask,  who  that  haa  a 
cultivated  taste  cannot  readily  tell  a  good  apple 
fh>m  a  poor  one— or  one  that  has  been  grown  on  a 
healthy,  cultivated  tree,  from  one  grown  on  a 
sickly,  unpruned,  uncultivated,  neglected  tree, 
not  only  by  its  size  and  fairness,  but  also  by  its 
much  better  flaror  ?  The  time  will  come,  if  it  has 
not  already,  when  purchasers  of  fruit  will  be  wil- 
ling to  pay  prices  according  to  quality,  for  apples 
and  t>ther  fruits  as  well  as  for  any  other  article  of 
farm  produce.  Why  should  purdiasers  of  apples 
pay  the  same  price  for  the  same  kinds,  when 
really  there  is  so  much  difbrenoe  in  the  quaUty  t 

E.Wtmak. 

East  We$tmoreland,  N,  H.,  Aug.  20, 1870. 


^ 


PBUMING — BABX  LICB— QUALITY  OF  FBUIT. 

I  noticed  in  the  last  Farmbr  (Aug.  20)  an  in- 

uiry  from  **Backwoodsman,"  North  Montpelier, 
irt.,  as  to  the  "best  way  to  trim  a  young  orchard ;" 
also  "how  he  shouI#keep  off  the  the  bark  lice." 

Tour  "remarks"  as  to  the  true  way  to  prune  an 
apple  tree,  and  in  relation  to  the  Ume  it  should  be 
done,  so  well  agrees  with  my  own  experience  of 
several  yeara  in  rearing  a  voung  orchard,  that  I 
will  not  attempt  to  add  anything  to  your  answer 
to  that  question. 

But  in  relation  to  the  other  question  "how  shall 
I  keep  the  bark  lice  off  ?"  which  question  I  have 


HABYBSTINO  ASD  OOOXtHQ  CArLIFOWXaS. 

For  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  I  planted  this 
some  cauliflower  seeds.  They  came  up  weifand 
are  doing  finely,  and  I  begin  to  think  about  the 
time  when  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  Bat  neither 
myself  nor  my  neighbon  know  how  to  prepare  it 
for  the  table,  for  it  never  has  been  raised  in  this 
vicinity.  Will  you,  or  some  of  your  contrtbuUws, 
please  give  me  the  desired  information  ?  I  ahoold 
also  like  to  know  how  to  pickle  it. 

Mabt  T.  Standish. 

CUfUmdaie,  Mau.,  Aug,  23. 1879. 

Rbmabxs.— We  are  glad  to  hear  that  yon  hare 
succeeded  so  well  with  your  canliflowen.  It  is 
reported  that  that  old  Joker,  the  dictionary  John- 
son, once  said,  that  "of  all  the  flowen  in  the  gar- 
den, I  love  the  cauliflower  best;"  a  very  pret^ 
way  of  saying,  that  of  all  the  numerous  varieties 
of  the  cabbage  family,  the  cauliflower  is  the  most 
delicately  flavored.  If  the  cauliflower  is  left  ont 
too'  long  after  the  head  or  "curd"  is  formed,  it 
sometimes  opens,  separates  into  branches,  and  be- 
comes coarse,  fibrods,  strong-flavored,  and  unfit 
for  the  table.  It  is  usually  gathered  in  October, 
and  hung  up  away  from  fh>st.  If  not  fully  devel- 
oped, they  are  taken  up  with  as  much  earth  as 
possible  about  their  roots,  and  reset  in  earth  in  a 
light,  dry  cellar,  or  in  a  box  of  earth  in  any  light 
and  warm  place.  Those  that  have  barely  blos- 
somed, if  treated  in  this  way,  will  often  grow  dur- 
ing winter,  and  afford  the  whitest  and  most  deli- 
cious "flowers." 

For  cooking  the  cauliflower  about  as  many  ways 
are  practiced  as  in  cooking  other  vegetables.  Af- 
ter trimming  off  t^e  leaves,  let  it  lie  half  an  hoar 
in  salt  and  water,  then  boil  in  firesh  water  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  fork  will  easily 
enter  the  stem.  Milk  and  water  is  said  to  be  bet- 
ter than  water  alone.   Serve  with  sauce,  gravy,  or 
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melted  butter.  After  patting  on  the  batter  it 
thoald  be  oorered  close. 

^  For  pickling,  a  writer  in  tbe  Co%mtnf  Gmtleman 
njB :— "Have  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  pat  in 
one  at  a  time,  with  top  down,  onlees  the  kettle  is 
large  enough  for  more,  and  boil  it  until  tender. 
Have  ready  a  jar  of  cold  vinegar,  with  doves  and 
mace ;  drain  the  cauliflower  well,  and  put  into  the 
vinegar  while  hot.  Cover  tightly,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  a  week  or  ten  days." 

80  much  by  way  of  book-cooking.  Will  some 
of  our  lady  friends  give  their  modes  from  practi- 
cal experience  ? 

OntDLINO  AFPLB  TBBB8  TO  UAXM   THEM  BBAB. 

1  enclose  an  article  credited  to  the  BortieuUuntt 
which  gives,  in  glowing  colors,  accounts  of  flivor- 
able  results  of  girdling  apple  trees  to  Induce  fruit- 
fhlness.  I  have  seen  a  similar  recommendation 
In  several  papers.  I  once  tried  the  experiment  on 
some  of  my  own  trees.  They  bore  some  apples 
that  season,  but  they  will  never  bear  again,— no, 
never !  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  editor  of  the 
BortieuUurUt  ought  to  have  tried  the  experiment 
himself  and  walled  till  the  next  year  to  see  its 
effect,  before  recommending  his  readers  to  girdle 
their  trees,  if  he  did  not  already  know  that  a  gir- 
dled tree  must  die.  ▲.  w. 

South  RoydUon,  Vt.,  Aug^  1870. 

Bbmabxs.— "Binging,"  as  it  is  called,  is  an  old 
trick  to  induce  frnitfulness  and  early  bearing,  but 
Is  usually  applied  to  a  branch  or  two  of  a  tree, 
and  not  to  the  trunk.  The  operation  is  performed 
in  July,  when  it  is  desired  to  force  the  branch  to 
form  blossom  buds ;  and  just  before  blossoming, 
when  the  object  is  to  set  the  fruit  and  retain  it.  It  is 
not  necessarily  fatal.  When  a  ring  of  bark  of  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  wide  is  removed  from  a  limb, 
being  carefhl  not  to  injure  the  wood,  granulations 
are  generally  formed  and  the  flow  of  sap,  though 
checked  for  a  time,  is  flnally  restored,  and  the 
wound  healed.  But  if  the  ring  of 'iMurk  is  too 
wide  for  this  healing  process,  the  limb  dies,  of 
course.  Tieing  a  cord  around  a  limb  is  said  to 
produce  about  the  same  effect,  with  less  danger. 
Premium  specimens  of  flmit  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  It  is  always  more  or  lees  in- 
jurious to  the  tree,  and  is  a  practice  that  cannot 
be  recommended  for  general  adoption. 


HINTS  TO  FABMBBS'  WIVBS. 

We  presume  that  a  great  majority  of  fiurmers* 
wives  may  not  need  the  hints  contained  in  ^is 
article,  but  we  do  know  that  there  are  some  which 
might  be  profited  by  putting  them  in  practice. 
We  know  the  innumerable  cares  and  duties  of  a 
farmer's  wife,  cares  which  at  times  seem  to  crash 
out  all  life  and  energy.  We  know  there  are  times 
when  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  bear  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day.  Terhaps  few  women  have 
fewer  hours  of  leisure  than  the  wives  of  farmers. 
With  many  of  us  every  moment  brings  its  work, 
and  in  order  to  live  in  happiness  we  must  love  to 
work  and  love  our  work. 

We  pity  the  woman  who  hates  housework,  but 
is  obliged  to  go  through  what  is  to  her  the  dull 
routine  from  kitchen  to  pantry,  from  garret  to 
cellar ;  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  cleaning,  churn- 
ing, skimming  milk,  washing  pans,  palls  and 


dishes,  making  and  mending,  and  oh !  dear  I— all, 
and  much  more,  done  with  the  fteling  that  she  is 
beinff  sacrificed  to  a  life  of  drudgery,  whie  quali- 
fied for  some  higher  casing.  But  this  restlessness 
and  dissatisfection  with  present  position  and  occu- 
paHqn  is  not  confined  to  fltrmers'  wives  nor  to 
women.  It  is  experienced  by  men  and  women  in 
all  ranks  and  professions  of  life.  The  great  good 
they  seek  is  ever  just  beyond  their  reach,  and 
perhaps  the  highest  lady  in  the  land  is  little  better 
satisfied  with  present  surroundings  than  the  far- 
mer's wife,  and  none  are  higher  in  the  sight  of 
Ofod  than  those  who  do  their  duty  cheerfhlly, 
however  humble  mav  be  their  sphere. 

But  Uiere  is  no  disputing  there  are  talents  for 
different  vocations  among  women,  as  well  as 
among  men,  and  we  say  again  that  we  pity  the 
woman  who  thinks  she  has  missed  her  vocation, 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  act  well  her  part, 
and  of  improving  her  means  of  useftilness,  spends 
her  days  in  unprofitable  regrets. 

There  are  truly  many  pleasures  to  be  found 
in  a  life  on  the  turn,  mj  they  not  be  increased 
in  many  instances?  Eveiy  farmer  should  pro- 
vide conveniences  to  make  his  wife's  work  as 
easy  and  agreeable  as  possible.  A  former  would 
think  he  was  altogether  behind  the  times  if  he 
should  tread  out  his  eom  in  a  five-pail  kettle,  who 
lets  his  wife  ply  the  needle  for  into  the  nixht, 
making  garments  for  perhaps  six  or  eicht,  when 
with  proper  working  mparatus  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  with  what  expedition  work  can  be  turned  off. 
The  men  of  the  Ann  should  do  the  chuntdng  and 
working  of  butter.  There  is.  then  enough  left  for 
the  women  to  do.  and  there  is  pleasure  in  sending 
off  the  tubs  of  golden  butter,  especially  if  we 
know  it  will  be  called  the  beet  in  the  market. 

But  aside  from  work,  could  not  we  make  our 
homes  pleasanter  ?  We  do  not  have  much  time  to 
spend  in  decoration,  periiaps,  but  a  few  minutes 
each  day  may  make  oar  surroundings  much 
more  CheerfU.  We  know  of  some  formers'  fomi- 
lies  where,  if  you  go  into  their  homes  during  any 
time  of  the  day.  you  will  find  the  ladies  ( ?)  in 
ragged  and  mendea  dresses,  without  hoops,  with 
uncombed  hair  and  no  sign  of  collar  or  ribbon. 
The  dresses  of  their  children,  also,  from  their 
many  colors,  remind  one  of  Joseph's  coat,  which 
in  its  day  may  have  been  a  triumph  in  the  art  of 
tailoring;  but  in  this  instance  thb  children  are 
patched  to  save  their  fother's  purse  strings ;  and 
this  in  a  fomily  with  means  at  oonmiand  to  dress 
comfortably  and  tastefoUy. 

We  know  there  are  many  who  are  obliged  to  be 
very  economical,  but  there  are  but  few  that  can- 
not have  a  dean  dress  and  collar  to  put  on,  wheu 
we  sit  down  to  do  another  kind  of  work.  And  the 
children,  too,  if  kept  clean  and  tidy,  will  grow  up 
with  more  refinement  of  character  than  thev  will 
if  they  ue  obliged  to  wear  their  fother's  boots, 
pants  and  frocks  tUl  they  will  hold  together  po 
longer.  Do  all  this  for  your  own  self  respect; 
you  i^l  more  like  somebody  to  sit  down  dressed 
up  a  bit,  and  when  your  husband  comes  in-^nind 

Son  1  I  don't  say  do  this  for  your  husband,— that 
as  been  preached  in  every  paper  in  the  landl 
Do  it  for  the  puipose  of  pleasing  him,  and  ten  to 
one  vou  never  know  by  worff  or  deed  that  it  is  ap- 
predated.  But,  as  I  was  saying,— when  your  hus-' 
band  comes  in,  yon  feel  you  are  ready  to  receive 
him  as  in  days  that  nether  of  you  have  forgotten. 

Make  home  pleasant  for  the  children.  Provide 
books  and  games  for  the  older  ones,  and  plenty  of 
pictures  for  the  little  ones.  We  know  a  little  boy, 
only  a  little  over  two  years  old,  who  went  into  a 
neighbor's  kitchen,  as  pleasant  as  many  afknner's 
kitchen,  and  looking  round  on  the  bare  walls, 
said,  '*No  pictures  here,  mamma !"  The  pictures 
of  his  home  had  their  influence,  and  he  notioed 
their  absence  here. 
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I  intended  to  make  a  few  more  snggestions,  bat 
this  article  is  already  too  long,  and  as  I  am  not 
nsed  to  writing  for  the  papers,  it  may  not  prove 
acceptable.    In  that  caae^Klme  enough  wasted. 


B. 


AQBIOUZ/TUBAIi  VAIBB. 


State  and  coantj  cattle  shows  and  fairs 
have  been  held  annually  in  nearly  all  sections 
of  New  England  for  a  great  many  years. 
But  while  the  hoes  and  the  spades  nsed  in 
1870  are  very  different  articles  fix>m  those 
nsed  fifty  years  ago,  the  agricnltnral  Fair  of 
this  year  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  that 
held  half  a  oentnry  since.  The  most  striking 
duinge  that  has  been  made  on  the  earlier  pro- 
grammes is  seen  in  the  introduction  upon  the 
fair  grounds  of  the  ancient  horse  race.  We 
are  not  pleased  with  this  change.  It  looks  to 
us  like  progress  backward*  rather  than  forward. 
We  should  much  prefer  some  such  plan  as  is 
proposed  by  a  writer  for  the  Prairie  Farmer^ 
from  whose  article  we  copy  the  following  sng^ 
gestions : — 

Without  any  disparagement  to  its  labors,  It  may 
be  said  that  the  agricultural  society  hardly  com- 
pares with  the  horticultural  society  or  the  dairy- 
men's association  as  a  working  society.  These 
last  named  associations  do  very  much  in  the  mat- 
ter of  investigation  and  experiment  that,  it  appears 
to  as,  the  State  agricultural  society  would  do  well 
to  imitate.  They  lay  out  work  to  do  and  assign 
men  to  perform  it.  They  hear  of  blight  and  mil- 
dew, or  hufly  cheese,  and  the  case  is  investigated 
and  remedies  found  out.  They  determine  the 
localities  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  fruit 
and  dairy  products,  and  give  the  result  of  their 
labors  to  the  world.  They  are  not  content  to  be 
simply  recorders  of  progress,  but  they  help  on  the 
work  of  progression.  They  hold  few  fUrs ;  but 
their  meetings  are  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
experience,  drawing  out  discnsnon  and  settling  on 
determined  results.  There  is  as  much  need  of 
having  the  new  varieties  of  com  and  grain  tested 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  result  pub- 
lished, as  there  is  in  the  case  of  new  varieties  of 
pears  and  blackberries,  and  on  whom  would  the 
work  so  appropriately  ML  as  the  members  of  the 
State  society  ? 

There  are  many  fiarmers  in  our  State  who  have 
made  themselves  proficient  in  many  branches  of 
husbandry,  who  take  little  interest  in  fairs. 
While  other  men  have  been  feeding  cattle  and 
swine,  they  have  been  studvlng  the  application  of 
manures  and  the  curing  of  grass.  These  men 
might  contribute  nothing  to  a  fair,  but  in  a  flu-- 
mer's  convention,  conducted  like  those  recently 
held  under  the  auspidto  of  the  Maine  State  Society, 
they  would  contribute  facts  that  would  be  of  im- 
mense advantage.  Assembhiges  of  this  kind 
would  serve  to  bring  out  talent  that  has  heretofore 
been  hidden,  and  would  furnish  the  compiler  of 
our  reports  with  the  most  valuable  materials  for 
publication.  The  facts  that  were  brought  out  at 
the  Madison  County  Farmers'  Convention  last 
winter,  and  the  interest  that  was  attached  to  them, 

Slainly  shows  that  great  good  would  result  if  sim- 
ar  meeting  could  be  held  at  accessible  points, 
under  the  management  of  the  parent  society. 

We  are  aware  that  the  efiforts  that  have  been 


made  to  introduce  discussions  of  agricultural 
subjects  at  these  fairs,  have  not  idways  met 
with  very  encouraging  success.  It  has  been 
difiicolt  to  enlist  the  interest  of  fiumers  ia 
these  ezercases,  as  they  hace  been  eondueUeL 
Somehow  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  stir  and  bustle  of  shows  as  usually 
managed.  And  the  question  is,  What  changes 
in  the  management  of  these  exhibitions  will 
secure  the  desired  result  P  Would  a  style  of 
proceedings  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  pomological  societies  at  their  stated  ses- 
sions prove  efficient,  and  is  such  a  chaD|Fe 
practicable  P  Questions  of  this  kind  are  mocli 
more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Evidently 
some  change  in  the  agricultural  fair  is  de- 
manded, and  we  think  that  which  has  been 
taking  place  of  late  years  is  not  satisfactory. 
What  then  shall  be  done  P  Let  us  bear  these 
questions  in  mind,  as  we  attend  the  exhibitacHis 
this  fall,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  suggest  and 
adopt  such  improvements  as  will  make  these 
annual  fairs  more  usefol  and  more  instrucdTe. 
The  increase  in  the  number  and  drcnlation  of 
agricultural  books  and  newspapers  has  been 
very  great  since  agricultural  fairs  were  first 
held  in  this  country.  Farmers  read  much 
more  now  than  formerly.  And  this  fact  sug- 
gests to  our  mind  the  character  of  the  inft- 
proyements  needed  in  the  meetings  mnd 
shows  of  agricultural  associations . 


The  deatli  of  Benjamin  F.  Cutter,  of  Pelham, 
N.  H.,  aged  68,  is  announced.  In  years  past  he 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  New  Engulxd 
Faxmbb.  His  last  article,  on  "Irimming  Pine 
Trees,"  was  published  hi  1868,  and  was  dictated, 
as  from  a  lameness  in  his  hand  he  was  unable  to 
hold  a  pen.  His  articles  were  marked  by  pr^ptical 
good  sense  and  extensive  information.  He  em- 
ployed most  of  his  time  on  botany,  pomology  and 
entomology,  and  contributed  largely  to  agricuUn* 
ral  and  scientific  publications. 

The  Mirror  amd  Farwktr^  received  sfaioe  the  above 
was  written,  says  his  death  occurred  on  the  I4th  of 
August,  fh>m  dropsy.  It  adds,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  systematic  fkrmers  of  the  State.  He  was 
a  native  of  Pelham,  and  was  always  content  to 
make  the  old  homestead  his  dwelling  place,  though 
through  excellent  taste  he  had  added  greatly  to  its 
value  and  its  attractiveness.  He  was  the  origina- 
tor of  that  popular  berry  knom  as  Cutter's  Seed- 
ling  Strawberry.  The  loss  of  such  a  man  will  be 
felt  beyond  the  circle  of  home,  aud  even  of  the 
town,  which  he  has  benefited  by  his  industiy  and 
skilL 
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In  sendlog  a  commanication  to  the  Mirror  and 
Farmer^  Mr.  Leyi  Bartleit,  of  Waraer,  N.  H.,  wbo 
lias  mearared  more  than  his  "threescore  and  ten/' 
ipiarks,  in  a  note,  that  the  health  of  his  hired 
man  failing  this  spring,  he  was  left  to  depend  on 
himself  and  son,  with  an  occasional  day's  work, 
to  carry  on  the  farm.  He  says,  "Since  the  18th  of 
May  I  have  perforvied  as  much  labor  on  the  farm 
as  I  used  to  forty  years  ago.  By  letting  into  my 
work  like  a  'thousand  of  brick,'  my  crops  are  free 
from  weeds,  and,  except  some  falling  off  in  the 
hay  crop,  they  are  a  fhll  average  with  prerions 
jears.  Never  had  a  better  com  crop ;  oats  ditto ; 
five  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  some  winter-killed, 
bnt  what  survived  the  winter  is  No.  1 ;  tell  kinds 
of  oats." 

Carlos  Pierce,  of  the  firm  of  Pierce,  Flanders,  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  and  a  breeder  and  exhibitor  of 
stock,  died  at  his  residence  in  Stanstead,  Can., 
Ang.  20,  aged  40  years.  He  had  spent  the  winter 
in  Washington,  and  retamed  home  somewhat  nn- 
well.  His  disease  was  typhoid  fever,  complicated 
with  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 
IZiUHOIB  FABTtlBlBB  AND  MSADOWB. 

BY  JOHN  DAVIS. 

If  the  great  State  of  Illinois  has  ^nyforie^ 
it  is  agriculture.  Soil  naturally  rich,  and  so 
level  that  there  is  scarcely  a  waste  acre  in  a 
thousand,  one  can  hardly  fix  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  people  she  will  be  able  to  feed, 
when  careful  and  intelligent  farmers  shall  hus- 
band all  her  resources,  and  bring  the  soil  to 
its  utmost  capacity. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
her  soil  is  underlaid  with  vast  coal  beds,  and 
that  hence  her  manufacturing  capacity  is  im- 
mense. Yet,  vast  as  is  this  capacity,  it  is  not 
so  universal  or  so  cheaply  available  as  is  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Her  climate,  of  course, 
is  continental,  and  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
extremes  of  temperature,  drought  and  humid- 
ity. Yet,  on  the  whole,  not  more  than  the 
average  of  fertile  continental  countries. 

Grazing  or  grass  growing  for  the  production 
of  live  stock,  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  Illi- 
nois agriculture.  Reduce  her  to  raising  grain 
merely,  and  she  would  cut  no  great»  figure  in 
the  markets  of  the  country.  But  if  you  would 
learn  of  her  capacity,  look  over  the  cattle 
market  reports  oi  New  York  city.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  number  of  cattle  from 
Illinois  footing  up  greater  than  all  the  other 
States  put  togetner.  And  when  we  consider 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Iowa  and  all  the  other  ^eat 
grazing  States,  this  report  respecting  nHnois 
means  a  great  deal. 

Our  best  pasture  grass  is  the  EentncW  blue 
grass  ( j9oa  pratensUi) .  It  stands  drought  and 
cold  well.  Its  season  of  rest  is  from  the  ri- 
pening of  the  seed  in  June,  until  fall  showers 
commence,  say  about  the  first  of  September. 


It  is  reliable  for  pasturage  of  the  richest  qual- 
ity, from  September  till  July,  unless  covered 
by  snow.  • 

The  Redtop  (agrottis  vulgaris)  is  a  fine 
pasture  grass  for  wet  lands.  It  makes  a  tight, 
strong  sod,  which  drives  out  the  weeds  and 
wild  grasses,  and  is  not  easily  poached  by  the 
animals. 

White  clover  (trifolium  repens)  is  a  hardy, 
nutritive  little  plant,  which  furnishes  much 
pasturage,  in  spite  of  us.  It  is  the  most  ag- 
gressive plant  we  have,  on  some  soils ;  will 
stand  feeding,  grief  and  abuse  better  than 
would  appear  possible.  Upland  clay  soil,  with 
considerable  lime,  appears  to  be  its  most  suit- 
able home.  It  is  fine  for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs ;  bnt  for  horses,  timothy  (phkum  pror 
Unse)  is  our  great  meadow  grass.  It  is  the 
universal  preference  for  hay,  and  in  the  fall, 
after  mowing,  is  largely  fed  down  as  pasture. 
Considering  its  universality,  it  must  be  reck- 
oned, as  a  pasture  grass,  next  to,  if  not  equal 
to  the  blue  grass  itself. 

Red  clover  (trifolium  praiense)  is  usually 
the  companion  of  timothy  in  the.  meado#  for 
hay,  and  is  most  excellent  as  an  early  pasture, 
after  mowing.  Its  season  of  rest  is  not  in 
midsummer,  but,  regardless  of  heat  or  drought, 
springs  up  immediately  after  mowing,  when 
it  is  sometimes  much  needed.  It  is  not  much 
used  alone,  either  for  hay  or  pasture.  We 
do  not  use  it  much  yet  as  a  green  crop  to  be 
ploughed  under.  In  the  meadow  we  prefer 
that  it  form  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
the  crop  of  hay.  The  periodic  decay  of  its 
long  tap-roots  enrich  the  soil  and  keeps  it  mel- 
low. It  does  not  run  out  in  this  region,  but 
continually  comes  from  the  seeds,  keeping  its 
foot-hold  in  the  meadow,  with  timothy,  quite 
well. 

The  best  time  to  sow  blue  grass,  is  with 
wheat  or  rye  in  the  fall,  though  it  frequently 
comes  in  the  pastures,  driving  out  all  else, 
without  the  agency  of  man.  ^imothy  is  also 
sown  in  the  fall,  with  the  wmter  grains.  It 
never  appears  of  itself,  as  does  blue  grass. 
I  have  frequently  seeded  land  by  carefully 
scattering  hay  for  the  cattle,  when  snow  is  on, 
to  prevent  waste,  on  land  sown  to  rye.  Sown 
thus  late,  the  first  crop  is  rye  entirely.  After 
that  timothy,  making  good  fall  pasmre  among 
the  rye  stubble. 

Red  clover  is  not  safely  sown  in  fall,  as  the 
young  plants  sometimes  winter  kill.  It  is 
mostly  sown  in  March  or  early  April,  on  land 
sown  the  fall  previous,  to  timothy.  Red  clo- 
ver does  not  appear  on  land  itself,  except  the 
land  has  in  times  previous  borne  clover  seed, 
or  has  been  accidentally  seeded  by  scattering 
manure. 

White  clover  is  seldom  or  never  sown.  It 
is  universally  viewed  as  an  intruder.  Though 
valuable,  yet  it  is  objectioDable.  Never  grow- 
ing hu^  enough  for  haj,  frequenUy  causing 
horses  to  slabber  badly,  it  is  not  near  so  prof 
itable  as  other  grasses. 
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In  an  article  like  this,  and  in  a  State  as  new 
as  Illinois  is,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  just  to  notice 
Uie  wild  f»rasees  of  the  countr7,  which  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  convenience, 
wealth  and  credit  of  the  State.  Without  be- 
ing tedious,  I  can  only  say  that  there  are  sev- 
eial  varieties,  naturally  adapted  and  almost 
always  found  in  peculiar  localities.  Eleva- 
tion, humidity,  and  texture  of  soil  being  al- 
most alwa3rs  truly  indicated  by  peculiar  natu- 
ral grasses.  They  all  form  tough  sod,  some 
of  them  much  m6re  so  than  any  tame  grass. 
Most  of  them  bear  seed,  stand  burning,  graz- 
ing and  considerable  trampling,  with  impunity. 
Tet,  when  once  subdued  by  cultivation,  I  have 
never  known  them  to  re-occupy  the  land,  as 
tame  grasses  sometimes  do.  The^  are  never 
sown  by  man,  and  are  disappeanng  from  the 
State  very  rapidly.  Ten  to  twenty  years  ago 
they  furnished  by  far  the  larser  portion  of 
summer  grazing  for  the  live  stock  of  the  State. 

The  great  want  in  Illinois  is  cheap  farm  la- 
bor ;  and  one  reason  why  the  grasses  of  the 
State  have  become  so  important,  (aside  from 
natural  adaptedness.)  is  the  ease  and  cheap- 
ness of  their  management.  Pastures,  of 
course,  when  fenced  and  established,  require 
little  outlay  for  annual  labor.  The  stock  live 
in  them  all  the  time,  except  during  the  se- 
verest winter  weather,  when  the  hay  crop,  or 
com  in  the  shock  is  made  a  substitute. 

Hay  is  now  secured  on  our  level  meadows, 
almost  entirely  with  machinery,  worked  by 
horses.  In  a  horse-raising  country,  like  this, 
horse  labor  is  cheaper  than  Chinese.  An  in- 
telligent lad  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old, 
with  a  good  pair  of  horses,  will  cut  about  eight 
acres  per  day,  with  a  forty-eight-inch  iron 
mower.  The  hay  is  raked  with  one  horse  into 
windrows,  at  the  rate  of  twent;^  or  more  acres 
per  day.  A  bunching  rake,  with  a  horse  at 
each  end,  managed  by  two  small  boys,  will 
throw  these  wiiid-rows  endways  into  piles, 
very  fast.  Th^  piles  are  brought  from  differ- 
ent directions,  and  left  in  pairs — two  and 
two, — ^near  each  other.  The  men  then  come 
with  forks,  throw  one  pile  upon  the  other, 
trim  down  and  top  off.  The  shocks  thus 
made  should  contain  from  three  to  ten  hun- 
dred pounds.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  the  day  of  stacking  comes.  The  two 
boys,  with  the  bunching  rake,  bring  the  hay 
cocks  to  the  stack.    Some  eight  to  ten  are 

Sressed  together  by  the.horses,  for  the  foun- 
ation  of  a  rick.  The  balance  are  brought 
alongside  for  the  superstructure.  The  inevi- 
table horse,  with  his  crane,  puUies  and  fork, 
managed  by  a  boy  on  his  back,  hoists  the  hay 
on  to  the  rick  as  fast  as  one  man  can  stack  it. 
Often  two  are  required.  One  man  is  required 
to  set  the  fork.  Thus  two  men,  three  boys 
and  three  horses  will  stack  an  immense  weight 
of  hay  in  %  day.  Were  it  not  out  of  season,  I 
would  describe  some  of  our  peculiar  hay  ma- 
chinery. It  will  be  more  appropriate  next 
June. 


Haying  is  not  the  human  drudgery  it  once 
was.  It  is  much  like  fl^;>ing  to  war  when  the 
men  are  all  officers.  For  the  boys  it  is  a  re^ 
ular  gala  day.  On  the  spring  seat,  mowin^^ 
riding  the  bunching  rake,  or  pitching  hay  on 
horseback,  it  is  little  else  than  fun  for  them. 

Box  60,  Decatur,  III.,  Aug.  16,  1870. 


xaroouBAQX  hou  FBODuonoxr. 

At  the  opening  of  the  recent  exposition  of 
Textile  fabncs,  at  Indianapolis,  the  following 
remarks  occur  in  the  opening  address  of  Presi- 
dent Bowent  of  Chicago : — 

"I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  great  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  our  manufii^arerB 
during  the  past  few  years,  for  any  one  that 
has  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  wonld 
readily  notice,  in  examining  the  beautiful 
goods  now  on  exhibition  at  this  place,  that  we, 
as  manufacturers,  are  marching  on  in  the  high- 
way to  success,  and  the  question  is,  shall  we 
rasike  our  success  certain?  The  practical 
question  is,  shall  we  receive  from  the  good 
people  of  our  common  country  words  of  en- 
couragement that  shall  make  our  services  the 
more  certain,  or  shall  the  people^s  verdict  be 
against  us,  and  the  great  market  of  our  land 
be  given  to  strangers,  in  part  to  our  enemies  f 
Are  we  able  to  produce  such  articles  of  textile 
fabrics  as  the  market  demands  F  Shall  we  in- 
fluence our  approval  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  nation  m  the  use  of  American  goods  ? 
Give  us  these  and  the  fostering  care  of  our 
government,  and  we  shall  soon  see  our  glori- 
ous land  with  factories  and  foundries  both 
north  and  south,  and  the  tide  of  prosperity 
will  be  with  us  as  heretofore  unknown. 

*'We  say,  then,  let  us  encourage  these  in- 
dustries. Let  us  assert,  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  our  great  country,  in  which  we  ail 
justly  take  pride,  and  with  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  state  of  our  manufacturing  interests 
all  over  the  land,  we  shall  enjoy  thrift  that 
will  be  most  gratifying,  and  a  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  political  economy,  yet  unwritten, 
will  be  revealed  unto  us.  I  am  greatly  re- 
joiced to  see  so  l&ige  a  display  of  goods  on 
exhibition  from  the  Southern  States  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and  Geoi^ 
gia,  showing  to  us  the  great  interest  our 
friends  of  the  South  are  taking  in  this  matter, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  great  importance  to  ns 
all." 

He  called  upon  the  ladies  to  wear  shawls 
of  home  manufacture,  instead  of  going  to 
Scotland  or  France  to  obtain  them.  The 
West  made  just  as  good  ones  as  the  world 
could  produce  from  wool. 


»The  Farm  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  Oollege, 
Oroao,  Me.,  contains  376  acres,  about  half  being 
wood  land.  About  80  acres  are  in  pasture  and 
meadow.  Only  17  acres  are  under  the  plough  this 
season. 
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For  the  New  England  Fanner, 
THB  HOB8B  AT  OUB  AaBIO0IiTirBAIi 


The  horse  haa  always  occupied  a  prominent 
place  at  our  agricultural  fairs ;  but  within  a 
few  years  he  has  taken  a  long  stride  forward 
and  left  all  other  domestic  animals  in  the  back- 
ground, and  now  recelres  the  major  share  of 
the  premiums  and  of  the  time  of  both  man- 
agers and  attendants  of  the  annual  gatherings. 
Even  man  himself,  with  all  his  attainments,  is 
cast  into  the  shade  by  a  good  horse. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  increased 
interest  in  the  equine  race  will  result  in  its  im- 
provement, both  in  our  estimation  and  treat- 
ment of  it.  The  most  casual  observer  can 
see  that  there  i8;a  great  change  of  public  sen- 
timent in  his  favor — that  his  services  are  yearly 
better  and  better  appreciated.  Owners*  of 
horses  take  more  pride  than  formerly  in  liv- 
ing an  animal  that  bears  unmistakable  marks 
of  kind  usage. 

This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  tendencies  of 
societies  and  fairs,  and  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
to  secure  the  desired  result,  is  it  necessary 
that  the  horse  should  monopolize  the  time  and 
premiums  of  our  societies  ?  It  is  not  a  little 
mteresting  to  see  how  societies  professedly 
devote(i  to  the  general  cause  of  agriculture  are 
making  a  specialty  of  the  horse :  for  example, 
last  year  toe  premiums  offered  for  the  horse 
by  the  New  England  Society  amounted  to 
$4,500,  while  those  for  neat  cattle  in  all  their 
grades  and  classes  was  $2,190 ;  less  than  $800 
waA  offered  for  sheep  and  abount  $260  for 
awine. 

According  to  this  schedule  of  premiums  one 
unacquaint^  with  farming  in  New  England 
might  reasonably  suppose,  that  the  value  of 
horses  exceeded  that  of  all  other  stock.  But 
the  capital  invented  in  cattle  in  these  six  States 
is  30  to  40  per  cent  greater  than  in  horses, 
and  yet  this  society  is  willing  toiexpend  two 
dollars  upon  horses  to  one  upon  cattle.  The 
expense,  risk  and  care  of  taking  cattle  to  a 
fair  is  as  great  as  with  horses,  yet  the  highest 
prize  for  a  herd  was  less  than  the  lowest 
prize  in  the  trgtting  matches.  The  valuation 
of  sheep  in  New  England  is  nine  and  a  half 
millioy,  or  about  one  half  of  that  of  horses, 
yet  this  society  considered  a  single  trot  worth 
more,  or  at  any  rate  offered  to  pay  more  for 
it  than  for  the  benefit  of  sheep-owners.  All 
the  premiums  offered  for  swine  would  be  an 
insignificant  purse  for  horsemen.  Now,  I 
think  a  prize  bull  and  herd  of  cows  are  of  far 
greater  value  to  a  community  than  a  fast  colt 
that  can  win  a  prize  by  his  speed ;  and  who 
will  say  that  the  improvement  of  the  sheep 
and  swine  of  New  England  is  not  of  greater 
importance  than  the  b^t  race  this  society  ever 
has  or  can  get  up  P 

Again,  the  highest  prize  for  best  mower, 
horse-rake,  tedder,  or  any  of  these  great  labor- 
saving   implements,  was   five   dollars;    and 


throughout  the  fruit,  floral,  vegetable  and 
grain  departments,  and  in  that  of  domestic 
manufiiictures,  merely  nominal  sums  were  of- 
fered. These,  perhaps,  are  the  same  as  other 
societies  give.  But  i  think  a  society  that  is 
willing  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  horse 
trot,  ought  to  give  greater  encouragement  to 
exhibitors  in  all  these  important  departments. 
One  thousand  dollars  for  a  horse  trot,  five 
dollars  for  the  best  mower  and  thirty  dollars 
for  essays  upon  subjects  of  vital  importance  to 
farmers !  Is  this  a  fair,  a  jast  recognition  of 
merit,  talent  or  mechanical  genius?  The 
mower  is  the  greatest  blessing  (hat  mechanical 
ingenuity  has  lately  given  to  Sinners,  and  the 
price  of  all  th^  trotting  horses  in  a  State  would 
be  no  inducement  to  give  them  up.  Five 
dollars  to  a  trottmg  stauion  and  one  thousand 
to  the  inventor  of  a  mower  or  any  other  great 
labor-saving  implement,  would  be  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  what  does  really  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  of  farmers*  Should 
money  be  the  only  inducement  for  writing  an 
essay,  the  man  so  contemplating  had  better 
throw  aside  his  pen,  buy  a  fast  horse  and  go 
in  for  the  races.  When  the  ladies  see  the 
trifling  premiums  offered  for  the  works  of  their 
handfiK-the  sum  total  beiug  less  than  a  horse 
jockey  gets  at  a  single  race, — ^is  it  strange  that 
they  do  not  contribute  more  freely  to  these 
fairsP 

Our  agricultural  literature  abounds  with  dis- 
cussions upon  "Intellect  in  Farming,^^  **The 
Superiority  of  Mind  to  mere  Physical  Power," 
but  is  it  not  working  antagonistic  to  these 
well  established  truths  when  a  higher  premium 
is  paid  for  physical  than  mental  labor, — when 
a  fast  horse  is  valued  higher  than  man  himself. 
So  long  as  horsemen  receive  the  lion^s  share  of 
the  attention  and  premiums  of  our  fairs,  it  is  ■ 
not  strange  that  they  assume  consequential 
airs,  and  are  inclined  to  snub  cattle  breeders 
and  raisers  of  sheep  and  swine. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  money 
given  to  horsemen  goes  for  racing,  or,  to  speak 
more  guardedly,  trotting  or  trials  of  speed. 
The  propriety  of  bestowmg  a  society's  income 
in  this  manner  may  well  be  questioned. 

Passing  by  the  effect  as  an  amusement  upon 
morals  and  the  intellect,  what  are  its  conse- 
quences or  benefits  upon  our  horses?  The 
aim  of  breeders  of  horses  in  this  class  is  to 
obtain  speed,  for  it  is  the  fastest  animal  that 
wins  the  large  premiums.  Speed  is  cultivated 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  qualities.  In  the 
days  when  a  well  mounted  courier  was  the 
swiftest  messenger,  and  hunting  with  horses 
was  a  favorite  employment,  there  was  a  de- 
mand or  necessity  for  breeding  expreasly  for 
speed.  But  since  the  steam  car  and  tele^aph 
came  into  use,  the  real  necessity  for  this  de- 
scription of  horses  has  ceased;  the  mass  of 
farmers  do  not  want  them ;  the  community,  as 
a  whole,  have  no  use  for  them. 

The  excitement  caused  by  exhibiting  at  our 
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fair  a  few  remarkable  anioialfl,  and  conttnually 
parading  their  feats  and  dwelling  upon  the 
money  made  by  them,  has  caosed  many  a  man 
to  attempt  to  prodaoe  likewise  a  fist  steed, 
who,  after  all  his  care  and  expense,  has  seen 
his  labors  come  to  nauebt.  With  this  one 
object  in  ^iew,  breeders  nave  gone  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  are  filling  the  country  with  stock 
horses  said  to  be  fast,  when  they  were  not 
needed.  Had  the  enterprise  been  expended 
in  producing  horses  of  all  work,  roadsters  and 
dranght-horses,  the  capital  would  have  been 
better  invested,  and  greater  and  more  lasting 
benefits  would  have  been  apparent,  because 
tiiere  is  a  great  and  growinff  demand  for  horses 
of  these  classes.  Plain  urmem  can  breed 
animals  of  the  latter  description  with  some 
certaintv  of  a  remuneration.  Great  speed  is, 
of  all  qualities,  the  least  desirable  to  farmers ; 
a  rapid  walk,  ability  to  draw,  are  qualities 
that  will  always  render  a  horse  saleable. 
«  There  are  too  many  dull,  slow-walking, 
slightly  built,  and  small  horses  in  our  markets. 
More  time  is  lost  daily  by  slow  walking  than 
has  been 'gained  by  all  the  improvements  in 
high  speed. 

Another  point  to  he  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  these  trials  of  speed  is  the  immedi- 
ate effect  upon  the  horses.  Trotting  inside  of 
three  minutes  requires  great  exertion;  few 
horses  can  do  it  without  taxing  their  powers  to 
the  utmost.  It  is  like  loading  a  horse  with  the 
last  pound  he  can  draw,  just  to  see  him  pull. 
Because  a  horse  can  draw  two  or  three  tons,  it 
is  no  reason  for  putting  that  load  upon  him ; 
and  because  a  horse  can  trot  a  mile  inside  of 
2.40,  is  it  kind,  merciful  usage  to  put  him  to 
that  test  for  amusement  ?  Did  th^se  trials  of 
speed  serve  to  strengthen,  prolong  the  life,  or 
render  a  horse  more  useful,  or  give  any  posi- 
tive benefit  to  spectators,  then  something 
might  be  said  in  their  favor.  They  are  simply 
putting  a  dumb  animal  to  his  utmost.  Over- 
driving is  the  same  as  over^  loading.  Whether 
it  is  done  upon  a  common  road  or  under  the 
auspices  of  an  agricultural  society,  it  is  haz- 
ardous in  the  extreme,  and  such  violent  exer- 
tion tends  directly  to  break  down  and  shorten 
the  days  of  the  strongest  constitution.  Since 
this  fashion  for  fast  driving  has  prevailed, 


many  a  promising  colt  has  been  injured,  per- 
^manently  injured,  by  the  ambitious  and  vain 
hope  of  its  owner  to  make  a  fast  horse  of  it. 
The  association  that  fosters  this  taste  by  year- 
ly opening  grounds  to  contests  of  mere  speed, 
and  bestows  its  highest  premiums  upon  the 
fastest  horses,  sanctions  fast  driving  any- 
where. 

Thus,  in  whatever  aspect  the  subject  is 
viewed,  it  is  open  to  serious  objections.  The 
society  that  desires  to  promote  the  interests  of 
farmers,  is  bound  to  respect  the  interests  of 
all,  and  not  let  one  class  of  exhibitors,  or  ob- 
jects, monopolize  the  premiums,  to  the  exda- 
sion  of  others  of  equal  and  far  greater  impor- 
tance. Those  societies  who  choose  to  make  a 
specialty  of  the  horse,  and  let  horsemen  gov- 
ern, should  at  least  take  another  name  than 
ctgricultural.  M.  s.  T. 

LawrenM,  Mdss,,  Aug»  25,  1870. 


DO  BIGBB  GATHIIB  OB  MAKE  HONlTrP 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  they 
gather  it  and  deposit  it  in  the  hive,  without 
any  modification  whatever.  There  are  few 
things  we  can  say  we  know  are  not  so ;  but 
it  seems  to^me  to  be  too  late  in  the  day  for 
any  one  to  maintain  that  honey  is  manu&o- 
tured  by  the  bees.  As  for  their  making  honey 
from  molasses,  I  will  not  say  I  kn^  they 
never  will,  but  I  do  know  1  never  could  in- 
duce them  to  use  a  particle  of  it,  and  I  have 
tried  numerous  experiments  with  it.  The 
foundation  for  the  belief  that  they  ever  use  it, 
probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bees  will 
gather  the  sugar  settled  in  the  bott9m  of  mo- 
lasses casks,  but  obserration  will  show  that  it 
is  only  the  sugar.  I  never  could  detect  diem 
carrying  off  one  drop  of  liquid  molassea. 

Likewise,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  bees 
seldom  visit  more  than  one  kiild  of  bloeaom 
during  one  excursion ;  have  known  exceptions. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  tJiat,  as  is 
maintained  by  some,  they  are  particular  about 
storing  each  kind  of  honev  by  itself  in  the 
hive.  One  may  discover  cdls  of  clover  honey, 
discolored  by  buckwheat,  which  is  neither 
pure  clover  or  buckwheat. — M,  Quinby^  tn 
jRural  New  Yorker » 
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B.  P.  EATO^  &  CO.,  PcBLrsHiSB, 


irOVUHBOB. 
"Iaw  Iha  Iwns  11*  In  lb*  tonM,  on  tb*  dmp  urth, 


icitlB. 


Tullfaed  ara  tbvpiTW-orownadnuniiiUliu,  Uddn  Id 
»  duki  cloud ; 


And  tba  brucbei,  l«flsM,  mvlns  In  lb*  Fkll  wind, 

kOYbhbbrI 
r  die  Month  of 
^  Thkuksgiving 
^  Daja ;  the  lea- 
W  ton  of  thu)k«- 
I  giving  beftrta. 
?  The  cropi  an 
k  haneated  sod 
if  Mcmed;  and 
though  drought, 
I  or  other  cuua, 
:  inaj  bET«  ont 
wnne  of  tbem 
short,  in  ftboD- 
for  all,  mmn  and 
iileft. 

tcrribla    ftmioM 
lallj  out  off   the 
ar  landi,  will  not 
felt    here.      Our 
oouDtry  i«  10  widelj  extended,  that  mdm  por- 
tioD  of  it  will  alwB^  be  Mewed  with  kboDdaot 
buveat*.    If  dronght,  iniecta  or  itonns  pre- 
vent cropt  from  naluiiDg  in  tbit  region,  lome 


other  in  the  wide  domun  of  onr  eJBter  States 
will  ba*e  a  sorplni  to  sptfre. 

In  earlier  timeB,  this  might  not  have  availed 
n>  tnach ;  bat  now  that  the  coantry  is  threaded 
with  railroads  and  canals,  tranEiportation  is  so 
rapid  and  cheap,  that  one  portion  of  the 
country  can  lupplj  another  and  distant  one 
with  the  nacesiitiea  ot  life  in  t  very  short 
period.  lo  this  we  are  highly  favored.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  •eonrilies  against  thoee  ter- 
rible calaviuee  which  have  occafiooatly  taken 
place  in  other  portions  of  the  world.  Three 
□r  four  hundred  }  ears  ago,  the  most  grievoas 
famines  occurred  in  Eogland,  became  the 
land  was  so  wretchedly  Gnltivat«d.  Men, 
wofneo  and  ohildren  perished  of  actual  hunger 
by  thousands ;  and  tboM  who  eurvived  kept 
themselves  alive  by  eating  the  bark  of  trees, 
acorns,  and  pig-nuts. 

A  deGcieucy  in  a  staple  article  here,  has 
more  than  once  been  made  up  from  the  abuD- 
daooe  at  the  Wast,  and  this  change  is  alwaja 
going  on  in  this  country. 

The  November  work  of  natore  is  now  gtnng 
on.  Heavy  runs  naaally  saturate  the  earth, 
fill  up  the  ponds  and  streams,  cairying  with 
them  not  only  moisture  for  the  roots  of  plants, 
but  treatoring  np  ioarmth  for  winter  use. 
The  observing  fanner  says: — "It  will  be  a 
cold  winter."  WbyF  it  is  asked.  Beoanse 
little  rain  baa  fallen,  the  ponds  and  streams 
are  low,  and  the  winter  will  be  a  oolaone. 
And  so  it  would  prove  if  the  rain  ware  with- 
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held.  The  full  streamB  and  ponds  oontun  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  which  is  given  off  in 
the  winter,  and  the  weather  ii  considerably 
modified  hy  it. 

Bat  the  rains  not  onlj  do  this;  thejalso 
carry  warmth  to  the  soil,  and  various  elements 
of  fertility,  which  feed  and  stimulate  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  prepare  them  for  a  vigorous 
spring  growth. 

November  frosts  are  also  as  useful  as  the 
dews  of  June  or  the  showers  of  July.  They 
have  their  time  of  coming  and  their  part  to 
perform,  and  will  not  postpone  them  to  an- 
other season. 

All  these  operations  in  nature,  ought  to  be 
suggestive  to  the  farmer,  that  he,  too,  has 
various  labors  to  perform  in  November,  that 
ought  not  to  be  left  for  December. 

The  pernument  improvements  of  the  &rm, 
the  care  of  the  animals  which  serve  him,  pre- 
servation of  the  fruits  and  other  crops,  which 
have  been  harvested}  the  security  of  buildings 
and  cellars  against  storms  and  frosts,  and  the 
social  interchanges  between  neighbors  and 
relatives, — all  require  the  attention  of  the  far- 
mer in  November. 


COIiIiBOll  OATTIilD. 

At  the  fair  at  Amherst,  the  MassachusettB  Agri- 
cultural College,  as  we  learn  by  the  Amhent  Be- 
cord,  showed  the  foDowiug  6tock  firom  its  fiirm  :— 

Shart'homt.'--BvLn,  "Mountain  Lad,"  bred  by 
Augustus  Whitman  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  by  **Bed 
Star,"  6107.  Cow,  "Young  Acacia/*  bred  by  G. 
Mnnson  of  Unntingdon,  by  "Mameluke,"  8114. 
Heifer,  "Tarrico  57th,"  bred  by  Paoli  Lathrop  of 
South  Hadley,  by  •* Autocrat,"  6884.  And  "Au- 
tumn Rose,"  bred  by  Phineasdtedman  of  Chloopee 
Falls. 

ilyrjAtVtft.— Bull,  "Colfax,"  bred  by  Collins, 
Colliosvllle,  Conn.,  by  "Bobin  Bame,"  "Lady  El- 
len," 128.  Heifer,  "Lulie,"  bred  by  Henry  F.  HiUs, 
Amherst,  out  of  "Tulip  4th,"  799.  Cow,  "Emily 
4th,"  bred  by  A.  B.  Conger  of  Rockland.  N.  T. 

/)0tMm«.— Bull,  "General  Lyon,"  bred  by  E.  H. 
Hyde  of  Stafibrd^  Conn.  Cow, "  Winona,"  bred  by 
E.  H.  Hyde  of  Stafford,  Conn.  Calf,  "Little  Gen." 
bred  by  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Jerseyt.^Bull,  "Gipsey,"  bred  by  the  late  Chas. 
G.  Lonog,  Esq.,  of  Beverly,  from  imported  stock. 
Bull,  **£aterprise,"  bied  by  James  Thompson,  laie 
Ot  lilantncket,  but  now  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  by 
"Don  Pedro,"  16.  Cow,  "Lucy,"  bred  by  Henry 
Cobb  of  Amherst,  by  "Ceneral  Grant"  out  of 

'ihtact  were  also  eight  grade  cows,  twelve  South- 
down sheep,  a  team  of  four  horses  and  two  oxen. 


with  a  Chester  white  boar  and  sow,  and  Ibor  8vf- 
folk  grade  shotes;  also,  specimens  of  com  sad 
potatoes  lh>m  the  College  flum. 

B]IXABKABLB    EfFEOT   OF    SVK    HSAT.— Ffoit     * 

cooked  upon  the  trees  I  During  some  of  the  last 
days  of  August,  when  the  sun  seemed  to  exert  its 
greatest  power  upon  this  mundane  sphere,  toma- 
toes were  taken  from  the  vines,  on  oae  or  two 
occasions,  and  broaght  directly  to  the  table  for 
use.  On  taking  up  one  of  them,  it  was  thioim 
suddenly  down  because  ii  wu  to  holt  and  wis 
found  uncomfortably  so  by  several  who  tried  .il 
But  this  was  eool  compared  with  what  the  Caiifor- 
ma  SeieoHfie  Press  states  took  place  oatlncbat 
land  of  wonders.  There,  the  fruit  actually  cooked 
upon  the  trees  1  Many  of  the  grapes  were  Uirlj 
cooked  upon  the  vines.  Plums  needed  no  slew- 
ing. The  thermometer  indicated  114  degrees  in 
the  coolest  shade,  but  the  birds  did  not  drop  detd 
from  the  trees  from  the  efftets  of  heat,  as  it  il 
stated  they  did  in  MarysyiUe,  in  1858. 


inor  the  Hew  EngUnd  Farmer, 

thu  gabdsv  fob  xtovsmbbb. 

During  this  month  most  of  our  preparatiooi 
for  winter  bhould  be  completed ;  and  the  ear- 
lier in  the  month  the  better,  usually,  in  our 
New  England  climate.  If  our  suggestions 
have  been  followed,  there  will  now  remain  but 
little  fall  work  to  be  accomplished.  Still  it 
may  be  well  to  look  around.  There  may  be 
some  late  vegetables  not  yet  gathered.  S^ 
that  they  are  secured  at  once«  Those  late 
cabbage, — ^are  they  to  be  stored  in  the  celiir, 
or  buried  in  the  garden  where  they  can  be 
reached  nicely  without  difficulty  during  win- 
ter? See  ttiat  they  are  stored  so  thattbey 
will  not  become  water^logged ;  nor  the  mice 
get  at  them,  which  will  make  sad  work,  if  al- 
lowed to  get  among  them.  See  that  they  have 
good  ventilation,  whether  in  the  cellar  or  oat 
doors.  Ventilation  is  necessary  for  all  vej^ 
tables  wherever  stored,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  when  in  the  cellar  under  our  living 
apartments.  An  opening  into  the  chimney  in 
the  cellar  for  the  bad  air  to  pass  ofi  at  tbe 
top,  is  about  the  best  arrangement  for  cellar 
ventilation.  Guard  the  turnips,  carrots,  beets, 
celery,  &c.,  against  frost,  mould*  rot  and  ei- 
cessive  dryness.  They  are  all  much  more 
relishable  when  kept  as  near  as  possible  in  tbe 
condition  of  freshness  when  first  gathered  from 
the  ground. 

If  your  garden  soil  is  a  heavy  or  dayej 
loam,  it  will  well  pay  you  to  spade  or  ploogh 
it  deeply,  leaving  it  rough  and  ridged  to  throw 
off  surface  water,  and  to  subject  the  stiff  hot* 
tom  soil  to  the  action  of  the  vrinter  frosts.  If 
a  good  dressing  of  manure  is  turned  in  at  tbe 
same  time  it  wdl  tell  in  the  better  amendment 
of  the  soil,  both  as  to  its  n^Mshanical  condiiion 
and  fertility,  in  the  fotore.    The  gardener  on 
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•Qoh  land,  who  is  desiroof  of  deepentDg  kia 
•oil,  and  of  haviog  hi«  garden  dry  and  early 
in  spring,  will  not  fail  to  have  it  undei  drained, 
as  well  as  thrown  into  ridges  in  the  autumn. 

Are  the  bean  poles,  stakes  for  tomcitoes, 
hot-bed  frames,  melon  and  encumber  boxes, 
&c.,  gathered  and  stored  under  cover?  They 
will  last  enough  longer  to  pay  for  such  care 
and  attention.  The  garden,  too,  looks  slovenly, 
with  its  summer  furniture  lying  around  loose, 
and  gives  to  the  passer-by  an  impression  that 
the  proprietor  cares  Uttle  for  his  garden  or  is 
slovenly  and  negligent  in  his  habits. 

Is  there  a  corner  of  your  garden  that  is  wet 
and  has  frequently  troubled  you  at  planting  or 
other  times?  If  so,  it  shows  that  there  is 
need  of  underdraining,  and  now  is  just  the 
time  to  do  it  advantageously.  Vegetables, 
vines  and  fruit  trees,  can  no  more  live  and 
thrive  with  wet  feet  than  you  can  preserve 
your  own  health  with  your  feet  constantly 
soaked  in  cold  water  Perhaps  you  have  often 
wished,  and  intended  to  drain  it  some  time. 
Well,  this  fall  is  the  best  time  you  will  ever 
have  to  do  it.  The  ground  is  now  clear  of 
crops,  and  after  the  late,  long,  hot,  dry  sum- 
mer, there  should  be  little  water  to  interfere 
with ,  the  operation.  Cut  the  drain  not  less 
than  three  feet  deep ;  secure  a  good  outlet,  as 
drains  fail  as  often  from  a  bad  outlet  as  any 
other  cause ;  lay  good,  well  burned  pipe  and 
collar  tile,  not  less  than  two  mches  bore,  hav- 
ing a  true  descent  from  head  to  outlet,  and 
cover  all  well  before  the  ground  freezes.  If 
well  and  faithfully  done  it  will  yield  you  bet- 
ter satisfaction  than  any  other  job  accomplidhed 
in  the  garden  this  summer. 

How  about  the  grape  vines?  Have  you 
enough  for  a  good  bupply  for  your  family  ? 
Now  is  a  goo4  time  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  different  varieties,  and  to  decide  what  ones 
you  will  add  to  your  collection.  Haven^t  got 
any !  Then,  just  sell  a  dozen  or  two  of  eggs, 
from  oM  "spec,"  and  invest  the  proceeds  early 
next  spring  in  one  Hartford  Prolific,  one  Con- 
cord, one  Delaware  and  one  lona.  These  will 
do  to  commence  with,  if  your  garden  is  not 
too  fir  north  or  on  too  high  a  hill,  and  my  word 
you  Will  never  regret  the  expenditure.  Early 
this  month  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  time  for 
pruning  the  vine  as  you  will  have.  Later  it  is 
too  cold  to  work  with  comfort,  and  besides, 
th^  vines  will  be  frozen,  when  it  is  not  good 
for  tbem  to  be  cut  or  handled.  Most  varieties 
are  benefited  by  some  winter  protection, 
which  can  be  applied  with  less  trouble  after 
bemg  trimmed.  The  extont  of  pruning  muttt 
b  *  governed  by  the  habit  and  vigor  of  growth 
of  the  vine ;  a  rampant,  long-growing  variety 
will  not  bear  as  close  or  severe  pruning  as  a 
levs  vigorous  or  short-jointed  grower.  Save 
cuttings,  burying  them  in  sand  in  the  bottom 
of  the  celUr,  if  not  too  moist,  for  increasing 
stock  if  desirable. 

I  saw,  as  I  passed  your  place  the  past  sum- 
mer, that  yon  had  a  variety  of  roses,  flower* 


ing  shrubs,  vines.  &c.,  which  added  irreatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  your  place.  Have  you 
given  them  winter  protection  ?  We  have  had 
an  unusually  hot  summer,  and  as  Uis  said  thtit 
'*one  extreme  follows  another, ^^  we  may  have 
an  extremely  cold  winter.  The  hardy  June 
roses  bloom  better  if  laid  down  and  slightly 
covered.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  not  safe 
without  some  protection ;  t^e  Bourbons.  Noi- 
settes and  Chinas  absolutely  require  it.  Nearly 
all  rare  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  should 
have  a  few  leaves  or  a  handful  of  rubbish,  that 
will  not  harbor  mice,  gathered  around  the 
crowns,  with  a  little  manure  added.  Newly 
planted  shrubs,  small  trees— conifers  in  particu- 
lar,— Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Azalias,  &c., 
should  have  a  fewj>ine  or  cedar  boughs  tied 
around  them,  or  stuck  in  among  the  branches, 
so  as  to  pretty  effectually  shield  them  from 
the  sun,  as  a  bright  sun  in  winter  spoils  the 
beauty  of  color  in  the  leaves.  Small  hillocks 
of  fresh  soil  thrown  up  around  the  stems  of  all 
freshly  planted  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  are  benefi- 
cial. No  tall  grass  or  weeds  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  trees,  shrubs, 
&c.,  to  furnish  harbors  for  mice  during  winter. 

Cold  Frames. — Have  you  provided  plenty, 
and  room  sufficient,  for  cabbige  plants,  cauli- 
flowers, lettuce,  radishes,  &c.,  with  good 
covering  to  lay  over  them  during  the  coldest 
weather?  Keep  them  open,  except  when 
there  is  danger  of  freezing.  Secure  some 
ventilation,  even  when  most  thoroughly  cover- 
ed; bank  up  the  sides  warmly.  Th<^  extra 
covering  to  lay  over  the  sashes  may  be  any- 
thing most  convenient  to  shut  out  cold, — 
leaves,  blankets,  straw,  mats  or  wood-shutters. 

Stbawbbrrt  Bed. — Pine  or  cedar  boughs 
strewed  over  the  plants  make  as  good  protec- 
tion as  can  be  desired.  Give  them  some  win- 
ter protection,  for  the  hot  dry  summer  has 
been  a  hard  one  on  them.     W.  H.  White. 

Souih  Windsor,  Conn.,  1870. 


New  Cattle  Disease.  —  The  Warren, 
Trumbull  county  Chronicle  says  that  farmers 
and  others  in  that  section,  complain  of  a  new 
cattle  disease  having  broken  out,  called  black- 
leg. The  fle»b  on  the  fore  legs  of  the  cattle 
gradually  dropj  off.  leaving  the  bone  exposed. 
A  gentleman  from  Lorain  county  tells  ud  that 
the  same  disorder  is  prevailing  to  a  consider- 
able extent  there,  the  fore  legs  of  the  animal 
swell  to  such  an  extent  that  the  skin  burbts, 
and  the  flesh  drops  off,  having  tarned  black. 
The  same  epidemic  is  also  prevailing  in  Can^ 
ada,  opposite  Detroit;  some  of  toe  horses 
tbere  have  died  with  it.  The  conclusion  of 
many  who  are  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
the  disease,  attributes  its  cause  to  the  bite  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  black  fly.  Some  of  the  best 
veterinary  surgeons  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
Washing  the  parts  with  strong  soap  suds,  and 
appl)?mg  a  coating  of  lard,  fish-oil  and  sulphury 
is  given  as  a  remedy. — Ohio  Farmtr 
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T  tbe  late  meeting  of  the 
'■Editon'  and  Fubliahen' 
AuocuttdoD,"  at  Haverhill, 
at(befaniiof  Dr.  Nichols, 
who  ii  a  cfaemtot  as  well  aa 
farmer,  allusioiu  were  sev- 
eral times  made  to  some  of 
tbe  (rrowing  cvops  then  on 
the  fann  aa  haviDg  b«t>n 
produced  entirtiy  vithoui 
the  aid  of  yermaUalioe 
vumure.'  From  an  intimate 
acquaiolaoce  with  i>r. 
KicuotiS,  and  his  repata- 
lioD  aa  a  scientiGc  and  upright  man,  we  have 
no  doabt  that  hi»  statementa  in  regard  to  these 
crops  are  entirely  tmatworthy. 

Hoping  that  Dr.  Nicnoi^  will,  at  some 
future  time,  inform  OS  of  the  procsoeeB  be  pu:^ 
Bues  witA  hitehtmicala  in  secuibg  uropa,  let 
U9  at  present  look  a  little  in  d&toil  at  the  mtt^ 
tei,  to  see  whether  we,  as  farmers,  have  power 
to  restore  exhausted  lands  without  the  applica- 
tion of  barn-j'ard  manure. 

Food  which  ha*  been  fud  to  stock,  such  as 
graaa,  hay,  grain  and  vegetables,  and  pasted 
tbroagb  a  stale  of  cocnbuation  is  now,  and 
probably  muet  continue  to  be,  the  principal 
Bource  of  fVrtilizirg  material  on  tbe  firm. 
The  question  to  be  eetlled  is,  simply,  Is  there 
any  way  of  reBtoriog  lands  exhausted  by  loiq; 
croppine,  or  of  bringing  lands  into  a  slate  of 
fL-nility  that  never  were  cultiralcd,  snch  as 
Bwampi,  stiff,  sterile  clays  or  barren  lands, 
wiittoDt  using  materials  from  the  bam-yardF 

Dr.  Nichols  declares  there  u,and  that  he  baa 
fields  wtiich  have  produced  fair  crops  for  seven 
^ears  in  suooession  without  fermentative  ma- 
nura;  gardens  tilled  with  fmits,  vegetablet 
and  Qo-ers,  and  graperies  whose  luxuriant 
burdeni  vie  with  the  vineyard  products  of 
aurient  Bscfaol. 

We  cannot  follow  out  the  doctor's  modes  of 
fertiliEing;  ibat  must  be  done  b; the  chemist; 
the  technical  names  of  the  articles  used,  the 
quantities,  and  time  and  manner  bf  applica- 
tion, are  not  known  by  us. 

By  one  procees  or  another,  we  do  believe, 
however,  that  all  lands  may  be  brought  into 
a  prodactive  slate ;  that  Ue  who  created  all 
thinga  new  intended  that  there  abonld  be 


ti«cti  to  uMeily  laoknig  in  recnpentm  pew« 
aa  to  defy  all  tbe  geaius  of  man  to  raise  tlien 
from  their  native  poverty.  We  believe  that 
blowing  Bands,  even  Arabian  deserts,  can  be 
broogfat  into  fertile  fielda  of  waring  gnat  and 

The  question  of  profit  b  so  doing  would  be 
decided  by  the  necettiig  existing  that  such 
lands  should  be  made  prodootive.  It  was  found 
profitable  to  pump  out  a  lake  in  Holland  -and 
bring  40,000  acres  into  a  high  sUle  of  fertnity, 
and  to  reclaim  half  a  million  of  acres  in  Loo* 
colnahire,  once  covered  with  coarse  graasoa, 
but  now  teeming  with  the  fineet  wheat  cropa  in 
Gogtand.  Gircomstances  mnit  decide  for  na 
whether  we  reclaim  or  not. 

Many  of  our  farma  have  a  repulsive  aspect, 
because  certain  pieces  near  the  buildings  an 
considered  irreclaimabU,  and  are  left  from 
age  to  age,  the  receptacle  of  cast-off  things, 
anprodtable,  sometintee  unhealthy,  and  alwaja 
a  blemiih  apon  tbe  landseape.  Or,  it  may  be 
suppo:ed  that  snch  lands,  if  reclaimed,  wootd 
be  at  a  cost  which  would  not  prove  remunerar 
live.  That  would  depend  upon  drcumslancea. 
If  tbe  occopation  of  sncfa  lands  saved  travellii^ 
to  remote  partk  of  tbe  farm  to  cnltivate  and 
bring  home  the  harvests,  it  would  justify  a 
very  considerable  outlay  per  acre  to  reclaim 

The  first  Bt^  in  making  landa  productive 
without  tbe  aid  of  barn-yard  manure,  woold 
be  to  drain  them,  wherever  daidkge  ia  needed. 
Then  the  atmosphere  would  oommeace  tbe 
piooess  ot  enriching  at  onoe. 

Tbe  next  step  would  be  to  attend  to  tbe 
physical  or  mecAanioaJ  condition  of  tbe  imI. 
What  we  mean  by  this  is  the  textnre  of  tbe 
■oil,  whether  fine  or  coarse,  compact  or  loose, 
heavy  or  light. 

A  aoil  must  be^iM,  because  tbe  element*  of 
nutrition  are  only  available  to  the  roota  of 
plants  in  a  liquid  form.  Those  nutritiona 
elements  do  not  travel  in  tbe  soil ;  they  are 
stationary  there,  and  remain  inert  and  witbout 
value  until  acted  upon  by  other  agent*.  If 
the  potash,  for  instance,  that  ought  to  be  dif- 
fused through  the  toil  of  a  rod  of  ground. 
were  in  a  mass  in  tbe  ceiUre  of  that  tod,  it 
would  have  little  inflneooe  toward  bringing  a 
good  crop.  Hie  result  woold  be  simLar,  we 
think,  in  making  bread.  If  tbe  fertDenting 
eubstaoca  were  placed  in  a  aingle  lump,  it 
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might  impftrt  its  iDflaenoe  in  process  of  time, 
but  that  would  be  too  uncertain  to  afford  much 
comfort  to  those  expecting  a  good  loaf  of 
bread  the  next  morning.  To  be  useful,  it 
must  permeate  the  whole  mass,  being  inti- 
mately mingled  with  it.  So  it  must  be  with 
the  soil.  If  the  nutritive  substances  are  held 
in  course,  hard  partides,  ropts  will  not  be 
much  more  likely  to  approach  them  than  a 
child  would  be  to  approach  a  loaf  of  bread  as 
hard  as  a  rock  and  as  large  as  a  bam. 

When  grains  of  soil  are  fine  they  are  readily 
acted  upon  by  whaterer  agents  are  required 
to  dissolve  their  nutritive  qualities  into  a  form 
to  be  easily  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  many  fields 
possess  aU  nseded  demenis  of  fertUvtu,  but 
are  unproductive,  because  these  elements  are 
not  broken  up  and  mingled  tDith  the  soil. 


KXJDFIHG  C3IDBB. 

As  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  cider 
now  being  made,  it  is  of  some  consequence  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition,  so  that  to  whatever 
use  it  is  applied,  it  should  be  pure.  There 
has  been  so  little  made  for  several  years  past 
that  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  real  cider 
vinegar  to  be  found.  Fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  gallon  is  asked  for  good  vinegar, 
and  the  probability  is  that  most  sold  at  those 
prices  is  made  up  of  articles  that  ought  never 
to  be  used  as  food,  in  any  form. 

Vinegar  at  'eating  houses,  and  some  hotels, 
18  not  only  not  good,  but  is  absolutely  dis- 
gusting. In  some  cases  it  is  thick  and '  'ropy  ,^' 
and  in  others  sickening  to  taste  and  smell, 
and  must  be  extremely  unwholesome. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  KnoxviUe  Whig^ 
are  some  suggestions  which  may  prove  val- 
uable to  those  who  think  that  cider  is  a  health- 
ful drink.    It  is  as  follows : — 

**Mach  of  the  excellence  of  dder  depends  upon 
the  temperature  at  which  the  fermeDtation  is  con- 
ductea ;  a  point  too  frequently  overJooked  by  the 
manotactarers  of  this  liquor.  As  soon  as  ex- 
pressed trom  the  fruit,  it  shoald  be  strained  into 
snlpbared  casks  and  placed  in  a  cool  sttoation 
wutre  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  009  Fah't 
— ir  lets  m  tbe  heating  sun,  much  of  the  sugar  is 
converted  inio  vinegar  by  the  absorption  of  at- 
mosphenc  oxygen,  and  thus  the  liquor  becomes 
acid  and  rough.  On  tbe  contrary,  it  the  fermenta- 
tion be  condacted  at  a  low  temperature,  nearly  the 
Whole  of  tbe  sugar  is.  converted  into  alcohol  and 
remains  in  the  liqoor,  instead  of  andergomg  the 
process  of  acetiflcacion. 

Tbe  acetous  termentation  or  the  conversion  of 
alcohol  into  vinegar  proceeds  most  rapidly  at  a 
tempenuuN  of  niuaiy-flve  degrees  Farenh^it,  and 


at  a  lower  temperature  the  action  becomes  slower, 
until  at  tbrty-slx  degrees  Farenheit,  no  such  change 
takes  place.  Independently  of  difterences  in  the 
qnality  of  the  fruit,  this  is  tbe  principal  cause  of 
the  snpertority  of  the*  elder  made  b^  one  person 
over  another,  living  in  the  t^ame  neigfhborhood. 
The  one  has  a  cooler  oeilarvor  Darn  than  the  otber 
to  store  his  cider  in.  In  practice  it  has  been  found 
that  soor  and  rongh  apples  prodnoe  tbe  be&t  cider. 
Tbls  arises  because  they  contain  >es8  sugar  and 
more  malic  acid,  and  the  presence  of  tbe  latter 
impedes  the  converAion  of  aiooholinto  vinegar; 
but  cider  made  with  such  app/es  can  never  equal 
in  quality  tbat  prepared  at  a  lovr  temperature 
from  iruit  aooundlug  in  sugar,  which,  it  properly 
strained  or  rackea  at  every  indication  of  fermenta- 
tkm,  wlli  keep  good  twenty  years. 

One  very  common  cause  ol'  bad  cider  is, 
that  it  is  put  into  nnclean  barrels;  barrels 
that  have  become  musty,  or  tainted  in  some 
other  form,  by  standing  through  the  summer 
with  one  or  two  gallons  of  dregs  left  in  them 
after  drawing  off  the  cider.  These  partially 
putrefy  and  become  as  disgusting  as  anything 
else  that  has  passed  into  the  putrefactive  state. 
When  the  cask  is  once  thoroughly  tainted,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  sweeten  it  again. 

There  is  a  process  of  checking  the  fermen- 
tation in  cider  so  as  to  keep  it  sweet,  which 
may  be  done  as  follows: — ^Take  a  strip  of 
canvas  or  other  thick  cloth,  about  twelve 
inches  long  and  two  broad ;  dip  it  into  melted 
brimstone ;  when  dry,  light  it,  and  suspend  it 
from  the  bimg-hole  of  a  cask,  in  which  there  are 
a  few  gallons  of  dder  until  the  match  is  burnt 
out.  The  cask  must  be  stopped  for  an  hour 
or  more  then  rolled  to  and  fro  to  incorporate 
the  fumes  of  the  match  with  the  cider ;  afber 
which  it  may  be  filled.  Sometimes  this  process 
is  resorted  to  for  the  pivpose  of  giving  an 
additional  flavor  to  the  cider.  To  effect  this, 
some  powdered  ginger,  cloves.  &c.,  may  be 
strewed  on  the  match  when  it  is  made.  Tbe 
burning  of  these  ingredients  with  the  sulphur 
will  convey  somewhat  of  their  fragrance  to  the 
whole  cask  of  cider.  But  this  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  vinous  fermentation  is  fully 
perfected.  Should  fermentation  return,  re- 
peat the  process.  If  a  candle  goes  out  on 
being  held  in  the  bung-hole,  fermentation  has 
commenced  again,  and  carbonic  acid  is  pre^ 
ent. 


—It  is  best  to  handle  calves  and  colts  as  much 
as  possible,  pet  them,  lead  them  with  a  halter, 
and  caress  them  in  various  ways.  Young  stock 
managed  in  this  way  will  always  be  docile  and 
suffer  themselves  to  be  approached  and  handled, 
both  in  the  pastures  and  In  the  bam. 
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ABOUT  8XMD  WHBAT. 

The  Tretdweli  has  been  for  »  1od$:  time  a 
fayorite  wheat  with  the  fannen  of  Michigan. 
It  ifl  a  mixed  yariety,  some  of  the  heads  being 
bearded  and  some  bald.  It  is  inclined  to  pro- 
du'-e  yerj  heayy  straw,  and  is  apt  to  lodge 
during  a  wet  season.  These  objections  have 
caused  .many  farmers  to  giye  it  up,  and  to  sow 
other  yarieties.  Soules  wheat  was  much 
sown  in  Michigan,  until  it  beosme  so  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  the  midge  or  wheat- fly  that  it 
had  to  be  given  up.  The  Dlehl  is  a  bearded 
white  wheat,  haying  a  very  handsome  plump 
berry.  On  good  wheat  soil,  and  with  proper 
preparation,  a  large  average  yield  may  bJ9  ex- 
pected. The  head  of  the  Diehl  is  shorter 
than  that  of  most  bearded  yarieties,  and  the 
straw  is  not  liable  to  lodge. 

The  Tappahannock  is  a  bearded  white 
wheat,  which  was  disseminated  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  Patent  Office  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  is  an  excellent  variety, 
which  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor.  It  is  an 
early  ripening  wheat,  which  withstands  the  at- 
tacks of  the  dy,  and  is  not  liable  to  lodge. 
The  straw  is  of  a  purpli&h  color,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Blne-e>tem.  Some  persons  think 
that  it  really  is  the  Blue-stem  which  has  been 
raised  in  the  Southern  States  far  some  time, 
thus  causing  its  early  maturity;  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  In  growth  the  Tappahanuock 
resembles  the  Soules,  but  it  has  less  leaves, 
and  on  account  of  its  not  being  liable  to  lodge 
it  is  adapted  for  seeding  to  clover  and  grass. 
This  variety  has  turned  out  very  well  in  Mich- 
igm  f  jr  thr.  la^t  three  or  four  seasons.  The 
l):ehl  has  also  done  well.  The  Treadwell  is 
biiil  raised  extenfeively  in  many  localities. — 
yi^eittrn  Rural. 


For  the  yew  England  Farmer^ 
CSBOBNT  CI8TBBN8,  FIIiTABS,  fto. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  inferred  that  I  wish  to 
detract  aught  from  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Liv-  ' 
ermore^d  article  upon  this  subject,  in  the  Far-  ' 
MBR  of  August  26,  if  I  attempt  to  add  a  few 
suggestions,  or  strengthen  the  points  already 
made.  | 

And  first,  most  people  err  in  making  their 
cisterns  too  small.  The  cost  of  making  them 
one  foot  deeper  or  wider  does  not  increase 
proportionately  to  the  increase  of  room ;  that 
Id,  a  cistern  8  by  9  costs  but  little  more  than 
one  6  by  7.  The  first  size,  and  even  larger, 
is  not  too  capacious  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  ' 
farm  house.  | 

Secondly,  in  locating,  if  the  north  side  of 
the  house  is  chosen,  every  part  must  be  well 
down  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
there  will  be  trouble  with  the  pipes  when  zero 
weather  comes.  Beneath  a  shed  or  an  ell, 
frequently,  is  a  good  location.  There  is  less 
danger  from  frost  in  these  places,  and  often 
something  may  l>e  saved  in  the  length  of  the 
pipes.    The  worst  location  is  in  the  cellar. 


onder  the  house.  The  evaporation  from  a 
large  open  cistern  under  rooms  daily  occupied 
by  the  family,  cannot  be  conducive  to  health. 

The  plan  of  simply  plastering  to  the  earth 
does  not  answer  in  all  cases.  The  boO  that 
admits  this  must  be  dry,  firm  and  compact. 
In  a  loose  sand,  newly  made  land,  or  very  wet 
and  cpoDgy  soil,  a  supporting  wall  is  neces- 
sary, which  may  be  stone  or  brick.  I  have 
cisterns  with  walls  of  each  material.  In  mak- 
ing the  first,  small  stones  were  osed,  and  a 
wall 'one  foot  thick  was  laid  in  good  lime  mor- 
tar, wi(h  the  inside  thoroughly  plastered  with 
hydraulic  cement.  When  bricxs  ar^  used,  a 
single  course,  or  a  four-inch  wall  is  sufficient. 
The  arch  is  turned  by  the  eye,  without  a  ceih 
tre,  while  with  stone,  a  centre  is  necessary. 
An  experience!  mason  will  lay  a  brick  arch  as 
rapidly  as  the  wall.  A  good  job  with  brick, 
requures  a  strong  cement  mortar, — one  part 
pure  sand  and  one  part  cement.  The  inside 
plastering  should  be  of  cement  only.  Consid- 
ering the  price  of  material  ani  the  greater 
amount  of  labor  required  to  build  of  stone,  I 
think  brick  are  the  cheapest.  It  requires  bat 
little  cement  mortar  to  lay  up  a  single  brick  wall 
upon  a  large  circle.  The  brick  give  an  even 
surface,  and  a  thin  coat  of  plastering,  if  well 
laid  on,  is  sufficient.  This  fact,  with  Xhe  la- 
bor, should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimat- 
ing the  relative  cost  of  cisterns  made  of  brick 
and  those  made  by  plastering  on  the  earth. 
Where  bricks  and  stone  are  plenty,  they  can 
be  used  wiihout  adding  materially  to  the  cost. 
When  the  work  is  thoroughly  done,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  their  great  durability.  Tbe 
necessicjr  of  having  a  strong  supporting  wall 
ibr  the  sides,  where,  as  in  many  villages  and 
cities,  all  kinds  of  soils  and  situations  are  to 
be  dealt  with,  is  obvious. 

It  frequently  happens,  in  constructing  lan^ 
reservoirs  and  deep  cisterns,  for  water  for 
fires,  &e.t  that  springs  are  met,  and  the  inflow- 
ing water  is  a  hindrance  to  making  them  tight. 
They  can  be  built  safely  and  made  tight  in 
wet  ground  and  near  where  water  constantlj 
comes  in,  but  an  inexperienced  builder  had 
better  not  attempt  one  in  such  a  location.  In 
such  locations  it  will  oflen  be  cheaper  to  make 
a  more  shallow  one,  in  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, or  to  build  two  smaller  ones — ^in  either 
case  keeping  above  the  springs.  Upon  a  farm 
there  is  greater  choice  in  locations,  and  the 
top  of  cistf  rns  can,  in  many  cases,  be  made 
above  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
a  mound  raised  around  it,  to  prevent  freezing. 

Wbere  water  is  wanted  for  drinking,  or 
when  an  extra  nioe  job  is  desired,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  coat  the  inside,  after  cementing,  with 
silicate  of  soda.  Two  or  three  coats  of  this 
will  give  a  smooth,  glossy  and  very  hard  fin- 
ish, which  will  at  once  prevent  aU  taste  of  the 
cement.  This  is  inexpensive,  and  in  a  liquid 
form  is  quickly  put  on  with  a  common  white- 
wash brufth. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  loletaDd 
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overflow  or  waste  pipes  ihould  be  of  durable 
material,  and  be  permanently  put  in.  Of 
course  these  should  be  near  the  top  of  a  ds- 
tem,  and  if  possible,  well  underground,  or 
at  least  laid  with  a  good  fall  for  the  water, 
otherwise  in  winter  the  water  from  melting 
snow  that  runs  slowly,  will  freeze  and  stop,  if 
it  does  not  burst  the'  pipes.  Three-inch 
glazed  earthen  pipes  are  used  somewhat  in 
this  vicinity,  and  answer  well,  if  protected 
from  frost.  Tin,  zinc,  and  galvanized  iron 
are  also  used.  Cast  iron,  though  costing 
most,  is  best  of  all.  If  a  cistern  is  filled  in 
December,  the  inlet  pipe  may  be  shut  off  dur- 
ing the  three  winter  months,  and  all  liability 
to  freezing  of  pipes  prevented. 

No  cistern  is  complete  without  a  filter,  for 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  there  be  always  an 
abundance  of  soft  water,  it  should  also  be  pure 
and  sweet.  The  roofs  of  buildings  have  more 
or  less  dust  and  smoke  upon  them,  and  if  pi- 
geons are  kept,  filth  accumulates  rapidly. 
Among  us  the  most  approved  method  of  puri- 
fy iog  the  water  is  by  filtering  or  straining  it 

through  brick,  thus :  let 
the  circle,  a,  represent 
the  inside  of  a  cistern. 
A  small  compartment 
is  partitioned  upon  one 
side,  by  laying,  in  ce- 
ment, a  single  course 
of  bricks,  as  repre- 
sented hj  curve  line,  6. 
The  bncks  are  laid 
upon  the  narrow  side  or  edge,  and  the  cement- 
ing must  be  carefully  and  neatly  done,  that 
the  joints  may  be  perfectly  tight,  and  no  ce- 
ment put  upon  the  wide  side  of  the  brick. 
The  quality  should  be  soft  brick,  such  as  are 
of  deep  red  color,  or  what  are  sometimes 
called  Ught  hard.  Those  too  hard  are  too 
dense  for  water  to  pass  through  Ireely,  while 
the  softest  crumble  after  a  few  years.  ^  The 
wall  of  the  compartment  should  be  built  up 
close  to  the  top  of  the  cistern,  making  an  air- 
tight chamber.  No  dust  nor  insects  can  now 
get  into  it.  A  space  equal  to  one  or  two  bar- 
rels is  sufficient,  and  about  one  hundred  bricks 
will  be  required.  Water  passes  through  this 
amount  of  surface  as  fast  as  wanted  lor  any 
ordinary  use.  This  method  of  filtrating  gives 
universal  satisfaction,  and  for  simplicity,  cheap- 
ness, and  efficiency,  has  not  been  surpassed. 
Ic  is  fast  superosding  the  old  and  more  com- 
plicated apparatus  made  of  sand,  charcoal, 
granite  chips,  sponges,  &c. 

It  id  assumed  that  no  one  building  a  cistern 
would  fail  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  sink, 
by  a  pipe,  and  have  a  good  pump.  In  this 
cold  climate  the  laying  of  this  pipe  requires 
particular  attention.  It  should  be  well  below 
the  frost  and  without  a  sag,  so  that  when  the 
water  is  let  down  it  will  run  entirely  out,  and 
not  collect  at  any  point  and  freeze.  If  that 
portion  of  pipe  in  the  cellar  is  liable  to  freeze, 
it  can  be  wtinnd  with  woollen,  or  if  it  is  a 


straight  piece  it  can  be  enclosed  in  a  box  and 
packed  m  saw  dust.  Of  the  many  varieties 
of  pumps  offered  to  the  public,  a  common,  me- 
dium sized  copper  one  is  best. 

An  important  adjunct  of  a  cistern,  is  the 
means  of  having  a  suitable  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter constantly  hot.  In  the  farmer^s  kitchen  a 
large  quantity  of  hot  water  is  daily  used.  The 
larger  sized  cook  stoves  are  now  provided 
with  tanks  to  supply  this  want.  If  there  is  no 
tank,  a  smaller  copper  boiler  can  be  procured 
at  small  expense.  No  extra  fuel  is  required 
to  heat  it — the  surplus  or  waste  heat  of  a  stove 
is  utilized. 

Another  adjunct  is  a  bath  room.  This  has 
not  been  considered  an  essential  part  of  a 
farm  house.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  luxury 
beyond  the  reach  cf  plain  farmers.  Now  no 
class  of  society  actually  need  to  be  in  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  bathing  more  than  farmers  and 
out-door  laborers  who  perspire  freely  and 
whose  occupation  keeps  them  so  many  hours 
in  dubt  and  dirt.  The  pure  air  and  sunshine 
which  they  eojoy  is  not  enoagh ;  the  free  and 
judicious  use  of  water  also  promotes  health 
and  longevity.  The  time  is  coming  when 
higher  ideas  of  cleanliness,  comfort  and  health 
will  prevail,  and  bathing  rooms  will  be  as 
common  in  our  ordinary  houses,  as  they  now 
are  in  the  costly  city  homes. 

In  planning  for  a  bath-room,  facilities  for 
heatiog  the  water  to  be  used,  must  be  consid- 
ered. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  a  bouse  must 
be  warmed  with  steam  or  a  furnace  to  have  a 
bath-room.  Select  a  medium  size  room  in 
which  a  stove  can  be  used.  It  may  be  upon 
the  first  or  second  floor.  A  good  position  is 
frequently  directly  over  the  kitchen,  as  there 
piping  will  be  saved,  and  the  heat  from  the 
cook  stove  may  be  used.  Put  in  the  bath-tub 
with  a  waste  pipe  leading  to  the  drain,  and 
another  pipe  from  the  cistein.  and  attach  a 
pump.  A  cheap  stove  and  boiler  will  at  the 
same  time  heat  water  and  the  room.  With  a 
short  piece  of  gutta  percha  pipe  attached  to 
the  pump,  water  can  be  sent  directly  to  the 
boiler  or  bath-tub.  The  fuel  requibiie  to  heat 
up  once  or  twicei  a  weak  can  scarcely  be  Cbti- 
mated  on  a  farm.  Or  the  room  can  be  heated 
from  the  kitchen  below,  by  a  register,  or  by 
passing  the  funnel  through  the  floor  and  into 
the  chimney  in  the  bath-room,  while  the  water  is 
heated  below  and  brought  up.  A  little  inge- 
nuity will  make  everything  convenient  and  ser- 
viceable, and  give  the  whole  a  neat  appear- 
ance, and  it  will  be  as  useful  as  if  it  were 
finished  in  costly  wood  and  marble. 

The  entire  expense  of  a  cistern,  filter,  pipes, 
pump,  tank  or  boiler,  and  furnishing  a  bath- 
room plainly,  need  not  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  if  part  of  the  work  can  be  done 
by  any  member  of  the  family,  it  will  be  con- 
siderably less.  What  like  investment  will  pay 
better?  Surely  no  share  in  bank,  railroad  or 
city  and  State  bonds.  A  short  trial  will  re- 
veal its  intrinsic  worth,  and  prove  that  an 
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abundance  of  pure,  00ft  water,  hot  and  cold,  in 
not  a  lazarj,  but  a  necessity.  v.  8.  T. 

Lawrence,  Mase.,  Od,,  1870. 


For  the  Ntw  Engkmd  Fkrwuttt 
TTLrSSB  FOB  CIBTBBNS. 

BT  B.  UVERat'RE,    HYDRAULIC  CSMF.1«T  ▼ATBB  PIPI 
LATER,  BARTLARD,  TT. 

The  common  way  of  filtering  water  throagh 
charcoal,  sand,  &c.,  as  ic  runs  into  the  cistern 
from  the  eaves  of  the  house,  .proves  ineffec- 
tual. 

Such  a  filter  may  arrest  and  separate  some 
of  the  impurities  in  the  water  for  a  few  gentle 
showers,  but  when  a  rapid  flow  of  water  is 
produced  by  a  hard  shower,  a  great  share  of 
these  impuriiies  will  be  carried  through  this 
filter  into  the  cistern. 

The  true  way  to  filter  water  is  to  have  it 
pass  blowly  through  a  filter  of  such  material 
as  will  allow  nothing  but  water  or  liquid  to 
penetrate  it.  Such  a  filter  is  made  of  brick. 
The  bricks  should  be  well  burnt, — not  so  hard 
that  water  will  not  penetrate  them,  nor  so  soft 
that  time  will  crumble  them  in  water. 

A  filter  which  will  contain  a  barrel  or  a 
barrel  and  a  half,  will  be  found  of  sufiicient 
size  for  a  common  family. 

To  make  this  filter,  first  wet  the  brick,  and 
lay  up  a  filter,  using  a  mortar  made  of  clear 
cemt^nt,  being  careful  to  make  the  joints  per- 
fectly tight,  and  keep  the  face  of  the  brick 
clean,  because  if  bedaubed  with  cement,  water 
will  not  penetrate  them.  The  brick  should  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  as  the  ce- 
ment mortar  will  immediately  set  on  touching 
a  d4'y  brick,  and  make  it  impossible  to  lay  a 
tight  wall. 

Make  this  filter  at  the  bottom  of  your  cis- 
tern with  no  outlet  but  the  pipe  which  goes  to 
the  pump,  and  no  ihlet  but  through  the  body 
of  the  brick,  and  a  small  pipe  which  reaches 
above  the  water  to  admit  air,  as  the  water  is 
drawn  out  of  the  filter. 

About  two  pails  of  water  will  pass  through 
the  walls  of  such  a  filter  in  an  hour.  This  with 
the  barrel  and  a  half  of  water  which  it  con- 
tains is  sufficient  for  common  families  washing 
days.  A  box  28  inches  long,  16  deep,  and 
Ici  wide,  will  contain  a  barrel.  The  filter 
may  be  made  without  the  air  pipe,  but  I  think 
the  water  is  better  filtered  with  it. 

The  water  as  it  passes  from  the  eaves  to  the 
cistern,  should  go  through  a  screen,  to  keep 
the  leaves,  &c  ,  which  lodge  on  the  roof  of 
the  house  from  eoterrng  the  cistern.  This  1 
make  in  the  form  of  a  box  and  place  it  near 
the  ground  where  I  can  handily  clean  it  out 
when  it  needs  it.  The  bottom  of  this  box  is 
fine  wire  gauze. 

The  box  may  hold  about  a  pailful,  and  have 
a  lid  that  may  be  easily  opened  to  clean  the 
screen.  The  conductor  from  the  eaves  to  the 
cistern  should  be  so  fixed  that  the  watf'r  may 
be  prevented  from  running  into  the  cistern 


during  the  first  pwrt  of  a  shower,  after  a  long 
dr>  spell,  and  till  the  roof  is  washed  from 
Bmoke  and  dust. 

Such  a  cistern,  so  arranged,  will  afford  far 
more  wholesome  water  than  is  f  mrnished  many 
cities  and  villages  from  ponds  and  brooks, 
and  convened  through  poisonous  lead  pipes, 
and  the  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  such 
a  cistern  will  be  less  than  the  tax  charged  for 
pond  and  brook  water. 

Praifs  JuncHoH,  Mass.,  1870. 


Remarks. — In  consequence  of  the  great 
trouble  which  many  families  have  experienced 
the  past  dry  season  from  the  failure  of  their 
usual  supply  of  water,  we  think  the  foregobg 
articles,  as  well  as  that  by  Mr.  Livermore 
published  some  weeks  since,  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Fabmes, 
though  in  some  particulars  both  writers  give 
nearly  the  same  directions.  As  the  form  and 
situation  of  the  brick  filter  are  not  essential, 
each  one  may  adopt  such  plan  as  his  individ- 
ual  preferences  may  soggest. 


Perhaps  the  annexed  cut,  which  shows  the 
old  style  of  passing  the  water  through  char- 
coal and  sand,  at  A  B  C  D  E,  also  a  brick 
wall  throagh  the  centre  of  the  cistern,  may 
illustrate  the  arrangement  of  pipes,  Ac.,  on 
the  plans  recommended  by  Mr.  Livermore  and 
N.  S.  T.  G  is  the  pipe  for  conducting  the 
water  from  the  roof  to  the  cistem;  and  F 
shows  the  pipe  for  drawing  oat  the  filtered 
water,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  partition. 
Now  suppose  this  partition  removed,  and  the 
dark  portion  of  the  cat  to  represent  one  side 
of  Mr.  Livermore^s  brick  box,  or  N.  S.  T.^s 
circular  partition,  the  pipe  F  woaid  enter 
that,  instead  of  the  water  above,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  cut,  and  consequently  there 
woald  be  no  need  of  the  partition,  or  of  the 
charcoal,  Ac.,  as  the  water  for  nse  wookl  be 
drawn  only  from  the  inside  of  the  filter. 
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OHBAP  AVD  DBAB  ULBOB. 

We  have  been  amoied — to  use  a  ■omewhat 
non-committal  expression — bj  reading  the  dis- 
cnssion  that  has  been  going  on  of  late  in  the 
agricuUnral  and  other  papers  printed  at  the 
North  and  the  South,  at  the  East  and  the 
West,  on  the  labor  qaestion.  We  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  cheap  labor  of  New 
England  fifty  years  ago,  and  we  are  young 
enough  to  have  had  some  experience  with  the 
dear  labor  of  which  there  is  just  now  so  much 
said.  Our  "young  idea^^  was  taught  by  the 
winter  schoolmaster  at  eight  to  twelve  dollars 
a  month,  and  by  the  summer  schoolmistress  at 
seventy- five  cents  a  week.  We  recollect  the 
engagement  of  a  young  married  man  with  a 
neighboring  farmer,  for  the  alternate  weeks  of 
one  season,  at  eight  dollars  per  month  for  the 
time  employed,  payable  in  '*neat  stock  in  Oc- 
tober or  grain  in  January.*^  We  have  ourself 
done  a  man^s  work  at  sixty-two-and-arhalf 
cents  a  day.  We  have  also  witnessed,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country,  the  culmina- 
tion of  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  and  best 
contrived  system  of  cheap  labor  known  to 
modem  times;  and  we  have  watched  with 
equal  interest  the  steady  growth  at  the  North 
of  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  and  perfect  sys- 
tem of  dear  labor  that  was  ever  employed  in 
shop  or  field. 

Which  system  is  most  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  with  our  '*free  and 
equal^*  institutions,  with  personal  and  gen- 
eral prosperity?  We  can  hardly  credit  the 
testimony  of  our  senses,  that  such  a  qaestion 
sfaoold  still  be  considered  an  open  one  in  New 
England,  and  that  the  conductors  of  industrial 
papers  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
should  find  themselves  engaged  in  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  cheap  labor.  We  were  no 
better  prepared  to  find  southern  men,  before 
the  dust  and  smoke  arising  from  the  downfall 
of  slavery  has  cleared  away,  distinctly  announc- 
ing such  principles  as  are  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  8ouih  Land,  an  agricul- 
tural paper  published  at  New  Orleans,  and 
edited  by  D.  Redmond,  Esq.  We  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  indicate  by  italics  a  few  sen- 
tences which  we  regard  as  worthy  of  particular 
attention,  as  the  expressions  of  a  Southern 
man  who  has  recently  witnessed  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  cheap  labor,  or  ''servaathood,''  to 
which  himself  md  his  fnondt  hid  been  aooas- 
tomed  all  their  Uvea; — 


Bfsappearanoe  of  Benranthood. 

In  the  literature  of  grumbling,  the  institution 
known  In  London  and  in  some  American  cities  as 
"servant-galiBm,"  loog  since  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  a  flrst-clsss  nuisance;  and  one,  withal,  snscep- 
tible  of  slight  mitigation  indeed  for  a  few  of  its 
victims,  bnt  for  all  of  tbem  a  necessary  and  inter- 
minable evil  by  reason  of  its  inextricable  associa- 
tion with  an  indispensable  element  of  good.  Bat 
of  late  years  contributors  to  this  deiMrtment  of 
literature  have  had  a  fraitftil  and  eloquent  tb^roe 
in  a  dfff<Brpnt  aspect  of  the  servant  question.  It  ia 
the  tendency  of  •ereanthoodf  in  general,  to  disappear 
— that  is  novf  the  matter, 

Studencii  of  what  may  be  called  the  morphologi- 
cal dsTelopment  of  history,  must,  of  course,  have 
ohfierved  that  successive  periods  are  distinguish- 
able, not  less  as  marks  of  a  progressive  transform- 
ation in  the  actaal  conditions  of  society,  than  as 
marks  of  a  progressive  transformation  in  the  in- 
tellectnal  and  mural  conditions  of  the  masses  of 
men.  Under  this  inc-xorable  law  of  orderly  muta- 
tion, tbe  vast  structure  of  feudalism, — massive  but 
airy,  inarristic  bat  gloomily  splendid,  apparently 
irregular  but  really  systematic,— has  been  crnm- 
bliDg  for  centuries.  Piece  by  piece  it  has  been 
disintegrating.  A  single  part  broken  or  di8pla*.*ed 
became  a  logical  protest  sigainst  the  repose  or  some 
other  part,  which  in  doe  time  underwent  the  same 
fate4  and  this  sequence  onCe  established  was  tbe 
proj^etlc  announcement  of  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  whole  fabric. 

Well,  we  are  standing  now  very  near  to  the  ut- 
ter accomplishment  of  this  prophecy,  amid  the 
debris  of  the  feudal  system ;  a  quaint  and  curious 
jumble,  absurd  and  yet  venerable,  grotesquely  in- 
congmous  with  the  new  births  of  time,  and  yet 
not  without  its  traces  of  poetry  and  romance ;  the 
fragments  as  it  were  of  some  magnificent  dream 
which  has  lost  its  spell,  or  of  some  cloud-castle 
disarrayed  by  a  conspiracy  of  sunlight  and  heat, 
of  wind  and  fhnnder. 

When  villainage  and  next  vassalage  disappeared, 
all  forms  of  personal  dependence  and  loyalty,  and 
of  hereditary  privileges  and  disabilities  were 
doomed.  In  the  loog  procession  of  events  which 
this  implied,  servanthood,  in  the  old  menial  sense, 
was  at  length  to  be  no  more.  For  without  easte 
there  can  be  no  tervanihood  in  that  sense,  and  the 
same  causes  that  have  Yteen  sapping  those  two 
props  of  tbe  ancient  hierarchical  system  of  En- 
rope,  tbe  divine  right  of  princes  and  the  infallibility 
of  theological  dogma,  have  been  also  fatally  at 
work  upon  the  principle  of  caste.  The  great 
trouble  wiUi  those  who  repine  and  fret  at  the  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  of  the  servant  question— « 
trouble  of  which  they  are  for  tbe  most  part,  per- 
haps, wholly  unconscious— is  the  evanescence  of 
the  servant  element ;  or,  to  speak  more  philoso- 
phically, its  transmutation  into  something  no  more 
like  what  it  was  than  a  butterfly  is  like  a  caterpil- 
lar, or  a  bull-frog  is  like  a  tadpole,  or  a  mosquito 
is  like  a  wiggletail.  They  wotdd  do  well  to  reeoa^ 
nite  this  momentous  fact  at  once ;  to  cease  vaisuy 
clutching  at  the  past,  but  to  look  around  in  the 
present  and  forward  into  the  future,  with  faculties 
keen  to  discern  and  quick  to  gr^p  every  substan- 
tial compensation  for  loss,  every  golden  opportu- 
ni^  for  improvement. 

It  is  true  that  glowing  hopes  have  been  kindled 
in  many  households,  that  the  advent  of  the  indus- 
trious, docile,  deferential,  supple  and  practical 
Chinese  Mongolian,  will  iumish  material  for  re- 
establishing the  old-time  institution  of  servant- 
hood.  But,  in  OUT  candid  opinion,  they  are  count- 
ing the  chickens  that  will  never  be  hatched— that 
were  never  in  the  shell  perhaps.  In  the  flrat  place, 
Chinese  immigrants  stick  together  in  gangs  for 
purposes  of  co-operation  and  self-protectton  in  a 
itnmge  land»  among  a  stiaage  people.   It  will  be 
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a  lonff  time  before  tbey  deviate  from  this  mle  of 
coheBioD.  They  will  only  begin  to  disperse  in  a 
xnanner  to  render  them  available  as  domestic  ser- 
vants after  they  have  become  fiimiliar  with  the 
pervading  genius  of  the  country ^  an  essential  part  of 
which  geytius  is  an  invincible  antagonism  to  servant- 
hood  of  the  primitive  menial  sort,  Tfaey  cannot 
bat  imbibe  in  a  large  meahnre  the  spirit  of  this 
antagonism.  It  will  be  in  the  air  which  they 
breathe.  It  will  be  one  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  is  Dot  to  be  successfally  resisted  or  circum- 
vented or  evaded — which  is,  in  a  word,  the  auto- 
crat of  the  age. 

People,  then,  who  have  vexed  their  heads  over 
the  servant  qoestion,  bad  better  at  once  remit  it  to 
the  limbo  of  obsolete  problems.  Let  them  recon- 
cile themiefves  as  well  €U  they  may  to  the  idea  of 
buying  a  certain  kind  of  household  labor,  a  certain 
kind  of  personal  hetpf  as  they  would  buy  any  other 
sort  of  merchandise,  giving  them  no  claims  what" 
ever  to  general  obedience  arul  deference  flrom  the 
persons  uelting.  In  so  far  as  they  want  service  in 
those  kinds  beyond  what  they  can  buy  on  these 
terms,  they  mast  be  their  own  servants  or  go  with- 
out it.  Let  them  prepare-  their  minds,  train  their 
facnliies,  and  adapt  their  habits  accordingly. — 
The  ScMth  Land,  edited  by  D.  Redmond. 

Some  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  article 
above  quoted  remind  us  so  forcibly  of  those 
advanced  by  M.  De  Tocqaeville,  in  his  "De- 
mocracy in  America,^^  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  making  a  single  extract  from  that  work, 
which  it  will  be  remembered  was  written  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  Oar  extract  relates  to  the 
antiquity  of  what  the  SotUh  Land  denominates 
'*the  tendency  of  servantkood,  in  general,  to 
disappear."  Some  of  the  manifestations  of 
this  tendency,  as  seen  in  the  history  of  France 
during  the  past  seven  hundred  years,  are  thus 
strikingly  presented  hj  this  celebrated  and 
philosophical  writer : — 

Let  us  recollect  the  situation  of  France  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  territory  was  divided 
among  a  femall  number  of  fiimiUes,  who  were 
owners  of  the  soil  and  rulers  of  the  inhabitants ; 
the  right  of  governing  descended  with  the  family 
inheritance  from  generation  to  generation;  force 
WttS  the  only  means  by  which  man  could  act  on 
man ;  and  landed  property  was  the  sole  source  of 
power.  •  •  • 

If  we  examine  what  has  happened  in  France  at 
Intervals  ot  titty  jears,  beginning  with  the  eleventh 
century,  we  shall  invariably  perceive  that  a  two- 
fold revolution  has  taken  place  In  the  state  of 
society.  The  noble  has  gone  down  on  the  social 
ladder,  and  the  roiurier  has  gone  up ;  the  one  de- 
scends as  the  other  rises.  Every  half  century 
brings  them  nearer  to  each  other,  and  they  will 
very  shortly  meet. 

Nor  is  this  phenomenon  at  all  peculiar  to  France. 
'Whithersoever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  shall  discover 
the  same  continual  revolution  throughout  the 
whole  of  Christendom. 

The  various  occurrences  of  national  existence 
have  everywhere  corned  to  the  advantage  of  demo- 
cracy;  all  men  have  aided  it  by  their  exertions; 
those  who  have  intentionally  labored  in  its  cause, 
and  those  who  have  served  it  nnwitttngly^those 
who  have  fought  for  it,  and  those  who  have  de- 
clared themselves  its  opponents— have  all  been 
driven  along  in  the  same  track,  have  all  labored  to 
one  end,  some  ignorantij  and  some  unwittingly  \ 


all  have  been  blind  instruments  in  the  handj  of 
Ood. 

The  gradaal  development  of  the  equality  of  eon- 
ditions  is,  therefore,  a  providential  fact,  and  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  characteristics  of  a  divine  decree:  it 
is  universal,  it  is  durable,  it  constantly  eludes  sU 
human  Interference,  and  all  events  as  well  as  all 
men  contribute  to  its  progress. 

In  several  of  our  Northern  papers  we  have 
seen  utterances  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
strangely  in  contrast  with  thes^  views.  That 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  we  give,  ai 
samples  of  much  that  has  ;appeared  in  these 
papers,  the  following  extracts  of  editorial 
articles  recently  published  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer^  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  in  the  DaUji 
Joumalt  of  Boston.  From  want  of  space  we 
are  obliged  to  omit  most  of  the  elaboration  of 
the  points  quoted,  but  we  have  aimed  to  do  is 
full  justice  to  the  writers  of  each  of  these  arti- 
cles as  is  possible  without  quoting  them  in 
full  :— 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  great  obstade  ttiat 
stands  in  the  way  of  development  of  the  resooTcei 
of  this  country  is  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  as  a 
consequence,  its  high  price.  «  •  •  Stadstictam 
tell  us  that  over  a  million  of  dollars  a  day  goes 
from  the  United  States  to  purchase  goods  that  are 
manufactured  by  means  or  cheap  labor  of  foreiga 
countries. 

No  persons,  as  a  class,  are  suffering  so  modi 
from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor  as  are  the 
ikrmers  of  the  west  and  Soath.  •  •  •  Mach  of 
our  wheat  finds  its  way  to  Liverpool,  where  it  ii 
put  into  the  market  along  with  the  prodacta  of 
Russia,  where  harvesters  can  be  employed  for  a 
week  for  less  money  than  they  can  be  hired  hen 
for  a  single  day. 

As  a  rule,  there  are  veiy  few  of  our  native-born 
citizens  who  wish  for  employment  as  hired  labored 
on  a  farm.  Ordinarily  they  can  flod  occapatioos 
more  remunerative  and  better  adapted  to  their 
tastes.  Without  disparagement  to  the  Earopeaa 
foreigners  amongst  us,  it  must  be  said  that  they 
are,  tor  the  most  part,  seeking  homes  for  then- 
selves,  and  only  wish  to  engage  temporarily  ai 
hired  laborers  on  the  farm.   •  «   • 

Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  cheap  and  aband- 
ant  labor,  if  not  to  that  ancient  empire,  the  nnmber 
and  indubtrv  of  whose  population  are  the  wonder 
of  the  world  ?  Here  are  a  people  re€uiy  and  fetlU^ 
to  become  **hewers  of  wood  and  drtswers  of  water, ' 
if  thereby  they  can  earn  a  sum  which  woald  not 
tempt  the  Bnropean,  much  less  the  American  la- 
borer, to  engage  in  the  most  desirable  buamem 
occupation.— /^fotrts  Farmer. 

The  time  was—say  twenty-flve  or  thirty  yean 
ago — ^when  a  race  existed  known  as  family  ser- 
vants. This  race  has  become  extinct.  •  •  *  The 
wealthy  classes  in  the  large  cities  have  done  mnUi 
to  demoralize  servants  by  paying  large  wage«  and 
demanding  very  small  returns.  The  middlioK 
classes  are  obliged  to  pay  higher  for  this  class  oi 
labor,  because  iheir  more  wealthy  neighbont  hare,  «. 
out  of  their  abundance,  established  a  urifT  whicb 
regulates  the  market  price.  The  rich  in  this  war 
inflict  a  positive  evil  upon  society,  and  thejr  are, 
we  think,  responsible  in  a  large  degree  for  tiiii 
domestic  evil.— AMton  Jownat. 

We  haive  not  a  word  to  saj,  at  present,  on 
the  Chinese  qnesiioii.     The  emigrants  fiwa 
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that  ancient  empire  maj,  or  thej  may  not,  be 
"readj  and  willing  to  become  hewen  of  wood 
and  drawers  or  water  ;^*  thej  may,  or  they 
may  not,  re-establish  the  **extinct  race  of 
family  servants  ;'^  they  may,  or  they  may  not, 
famish  that  ''cheap  and  abondant  labor"  al- 
luded to  in  the  foregoing  extracts* 

We  are  discussing  a  broader  question,  one 
which  invoWes  the  expediency  of  cheap  labor 
in  any  form. 

What  does  cheap  labor  imply  P 

We  do  not  ask  what  those  mean  who  de- 
mand cheap  labor.  We  impute  no  wrong 
motives  to  them.  The  desire  to  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear  is  universal  with  business  men. 
A  large  share  of  the  farmer^s  crops  goes  to 
pay  the  hired  num ;  a  sad  inroad  is  made  on 
the  income  of  the  family  by  the  expense  of 
domestic  help;  and  by  their  demand  for 
cheaper  help,  the  farmer  and  the  householder 
mean  no  more  than  do  city  and  village  con- 
sumers when  they  demand  cheaper  meat, 
cheaper  flour,  cheaper  butter,  cheaper  clothing, 
&c.,  &c.  Each  and  all,  as  the  world  goes, 
have  the  right  to  buy  and  to  hire  as  cheaply  as 
possible;  and,  after  all  their  bantering,  we 
would  by  no  means  deprive  them  of  the  poor 
privilege  of  grumbliog  and  fretting  because 
they  cannot  buy  or  hire  cheaper.  But  all  this 
does  not  by  any  means  answer  our  question. 
What  does  cheap  labor  imply  P 

When  we  remember  that,  as  Bancroft  says, 
"Skvery  and  the  slave-trade  are  older  than 
the  records  of  human  society,'*  and  that  in  all 
nations  of  antiquity  slavery  or  vassalage  was 
the  common  condition  of  the  laborer;  and 
then,  as  we  trace  the  gradual  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  his  condition  and 
wages  since  the  advent  of  Christianity ;  as  we 
see  how  steadily  the  social  revolution  has  ad- 
vanced during  these  centuries,  and  amid  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  national  life,  and  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  even  those  recently  inteiposed 
by  the  friends  of  ''cheap  labor''  in  the  south- 
em   portion  of  our  own  country,— we  are 

•  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  demand  for 
cheap  labor  implies  something  more  than  is 

^  intended  by  our  respected  contemporaries  by 
whom  it  is  made. 

Our  own  viewif  of  its  import  have  already 
been  intimated.  We  believe  that  cheap  labor 
can  be  secured  only  by  restoring  old-time  ser- 
vanthood  in  some  of  its  various  forms ;  for  we 


regard  the  advance  in  wages  to  be aneoessary 
result  of  the  increasing  equality  in  social  con- 
ditions—one  of  the  consequences  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  ''a  man  is  a  man, 
for  all  that.'* 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  demand  for 
cheap  labor  appears  to  us  to  be  opposed  to 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  our  "American  in- 
stitutions," and  particularly  to  the  Northern 
idea  of  "free  soil  and  free  men."  It  is  also 
opposed  to  that  long  procession  of  events 
which  are  alluded  to  by  De  Toequeville,  and 
which  in  another  part  of  his  work  he  says  has 
impressed  him  with  "a  kind  of  religious 
dread."  Can  this  "irresistible  revolution, 
which  has  advanced  for  centuries  in  spite  of 
such  amazing  obstacles,  and  which  is  still  pro- 
ceeding in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  it  has  made," 
be  turned  back,  and  the  free  labor  of  our 
Northern  fields,  shops  and  households,  be  sup- 
planted by  that  of  any  "people  ready  to  be- 
come hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  P'* 

If  it  were  possible,  is  it  desirable  that  such 
a  class,  or  caste,  should  be  introduced  among 
usP  Should  we  make  a  more  profitable  use 
of  cheap  labor,  if  obtained,  than  did  the 
planters  of  the  South  P  Has  not  cheap  labor 
proved  a  curse  to  employers  and  employed  in 
all  places  and  at  all  times  P  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  which  we  proposed  at  the  out- 
set to  discuss,  but  the  length  of  this  article 
admonishes  us  that  this  must  be  postponed  to 
another  time.  And  for  the  same  reason  we 
can  barely  express  our  dissent  from  the  remark 
in  the  extract  from  the  Frairie  Farmer^  that, 
"as  a  rule  there  are  very  few  of  our  native- 
bom  citizens  who  wish  for  employment  as 
hired  laborers  on  a  fignn."  In  proportion  to 
the  whole  number,  there  may  be  less  now  than 
formerly;  still  there  are  by  far  too  many 
young  men  who  depend  on  the  earnings  of  a 
few  years'  labor  for  a  start  in  life  as  fanners, 
to  be  thus  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  advo- 
cates of  "cheap  labor."  The  boys  have 
rights ;  and  this  class  of  laborers,  as  well  as 
the  employers,  have  claims  on  the  agricultural 
press  which  cannot  be  ignored,  at  least,  not 
by  the  Nbw  Englanb  Farmbb. 


—It  is  stated  that  a  flU  bullock,  driven  to  mar- 
ket over  ordinarUy  level  roads,  rested  nights,  and 
well  fed  three  times  a  day,  loses  eight  pounds  per 
day,  where  the  Journey  extends  over  a  number  of 
days. 
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■xn*BAOT8  ABTD  JtAPUBB. 

JUD  HASIT  ZH  ▲  OOW. 

I  bare  a  three-yeaivold  heifinr  which  dropped 
her  calf  the  middle  of  June.  She  did  well  appa- 
rently, and  is  in  good  order.  Bat  when  I  f^  to 
milk  she  will  urinate,  and  moans  continually  as 
for  her  calf.  Is  it  a  habit,  or  a  disease  ?  and  can 
yon  give  any  remedy  ? 

I  bave  read  many  cares  for  kicking  cows.  All 
dnmb  creatures  should  be  handled  when  young, 
and  with  kindness.  If  yon  cannot  govern  your 
own  temper  you  need  not  try  to  control  that  of 
dumb  brutes.  If  my  cow  is  fractious  or  addicted 
to  kicking  without  caaae,  I  grip  the  gamhrel  cord 
firmly  with  my  left  hand,  and  milk  with  my  right, 
showing  her  I  am  perfect  master,  but  coaxing  her 
gently  at  the  same  time ;  and  I  nerer  had  to  re- 
peat it  more  than  twice. 

OABBAOB  WOBMB. 

How  can  I  save  my  cabbage  from  large  green 
worms  ?  They  go  into  the  head  and  eat  it  out.  I 
have  tried  black  pepper,  salt,  and  air-elacked  lime 
without  any  eflbct. 

CHEA.P  STUMP  PUI.LBB. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Fabmbb  give  a  plan  for  a 
ebeap  stump  lifter?  Patent  ones  are  too  ex- 
pensire.  J.  G.  Millbb. 

Fort  Kent,  Me.,  Aug,  18, 1870. 

Bemabxs.— If  the  udder  is  in  good  order,  so 
that  it  is  not  painfhl  to  her  when  milked,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  she  should  be  troubled.  Per- 
haps the  mode  which  yon  preseribe  above  fbr 
curing  kicking  cows  will  overcome  the  unpleasant 
habit  of  the  heifer.  Feed  her  while  milking  with 
a  little  nice  hay  or  grain,  which  may  divert  her 
at^ndon  and  aid  in  overcoming  what  may  possi- 
bly be  more  of  a  habit  than  a  disorder. 

A  fluent  examination  of  the  cabbages,  and 
deetmction  of  the  worms  by  hand,  will  probably, 
alone  save  the  crop. 

We  gave  an  account  of  a  cheap  stump  puller  in 
the  Fabmbb  a  few  weeks  ago. 


DAKOEBOXTB  WATEB  FIPBe. 

I  saw  aa  article  In  your  paper  cautioning  the 
public  against  the  use  of  galvanised  iron  water 
pipes.  As  I  am  about  to  purchase  some  fbr  a  cis- 
tern, I  would  like  to  inquire  what  is  the  best, 
cheapest,  and  moat  durable  pipe  for  water  supply. 

North  Haven,  Me,,  1870.  A  Sitbscbibeb. 

KEMABKs.'Dr.  Nichols,  Editor  of  the  Botton 
Journal  of  Chemistry,  says  that  an  iron  pipe  is 
more  safe  than  a  galvaniaed  iron  pipe.  We  have 
used  wood  with  great  success,  even  where  there 
were  two  or  three  turns  at  perfect  right  angles,  and 
should  always  use  it  in  preference  to  any  metal 
pipe,  where  it  was  practicable. 


rBBDIMO  Ain>   BBBBDINO  flWIva. 

Which  is  the  moet  profitable  in  fhttening  hogs,  to 
boil  com  with  potatoes  and  pumpkins,  and  feed  to 
them,  or  carry  the  corn  five  miles  to  mill,  and  get 
it  ground  into  meal,  and  lose  the  toll,  and  time  of 
doiog  it  P  Which  will  hogs  do  the  best  on,  to  feed 
them  three  times  a  day,  or  give  the  same  amount, 
twice  each  day  ?  I  have  only  fed  twice  a  day. 
this  season,  and  think  they  never  did  better.  I 
have  a  Chester  County  boar,  twelve  weeks  old, 
that  weighs  one  hundred  pounds.   Would  like  to 


buy  a  sow  pfg,  to  keep  (br  breeder.    What  would 
be  best  to  cross  ivith  him  ?  A  SunaoBiBBB. 

Northfield,  r<.,  Aug.  15, 1870. 

Bbmabks.— If  fhel  is  cheap,  boil  the  com,  pota- 
toes  and  pumpkins,  feed  it  out,  and  note  whether 
any  portion  of  the  com  passes  In  an  nndigested 
condition.  If  it  does,  to  some  extent,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  better  to  get  U  ground.  Quite  likely  tt 
will  all  be  digested. 

To  form  an  excellent  breed,  procure  the  hand- 
somest sow  you  can  find,  and  let  her  ran  with  the 
boar.  If  the  progeny  is  good,  select  the  best  smd 
go  on  again,  to  perihotion. 


EFFECT  OP  FODBEB  OOBN  ON   MILCH  GOVTS. 

Previous  to  feeding  com-stalk  fodder  com  to  his 
cows,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Locke,  Jr.,  of  this  town,  they 
filled  46  pans  with  milk;  after  he  commenced 
feeding  them  with  the  fodder  com  the  same  cows 
filled  61  pans  equally  as  full,  and  the  cream  had  a 
better  color.  a.  b.  j. 

Irasburg,  Aug.  30, 1870. 

Bbmabks.^To  the  foregoing  statement  we  may 
add  the  following  dialogue  between  the  editor  of 
the  Maine  Farmer  and  a  dairyman  in  the  vidnfty 
of  Augusta  .— 

"Do  you  i^ed  your  eows  ?"  we  ask. 

*'Yes,"  is  the  reply;  **l  have  fed  them  fbr  neatly 
two  weeks,  ten  days  certainly.  I  give  them  fbdder 
com,  and  iteed  my  working  oxen  as  good  hay  as  I 
have  in  the  bam. ' 

"What  was  the  eflbct  of  feeding  fodder  com  to 
your  cows  ?"  we  inquire. 

"It  increased  the  flow  of  milk  at  once,  which  fbf 
a  week  kept  much  above  what  it  had  been  on  pas- 
ture feed.  Now,  getting  no  feed  in  the  {Mutare 
and  feeding  them  almost  exclusively  on  fodder 
com  (which  is  this  year  far  less  succulent  than 
usual)  I  find  that  they  Just  about  hold  their  own. 
Cows  that  are  not  fed  fodder  com  have  shrunk 
fully  one-half  in  the  quantity  of  milk  prodoced." 


HOW  TO  LAT  A  BTONB  DBAIK. 

Having  frequently  seen  inquhries  about  laying 
underground  stone  drains,  and  having  had  aoma 
experience  in  the  work,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  aa 
idea  of  the  way  I  do  it.    The  ditch  should  be  at 
least  one  fbot  wide  at  bottom,  and  wider  if  Uunge 
stones  are  used.    The  earth  should  be  thrown  out 
on  one  side  only  of  the  ditch,  and  the  stones 
hauled  to  the  other  side.    The  man  who  laya  ifee 
drain  must  stand  in  the  ditch,  and  another  man  on 
the  ground  to  pass  bim  the  stones  to  belaid.    Now 
take  a  stone,  say  four  inches  deep,  or  wide,  and  of 
less  thickness,  and  set  it  on  edge  against  the  left 
bank  of  the  ditch,  putting  the  thinnest  edge  down, 
and  placing  it  so  it  will  fkll  over  if  you  do  not  hold 
it  up,  tben  with  the  other  hand  set  a  similar  stone 
in  a  similar  way  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  let 
the  upper  edges  of  these  two  stones  come  together 
over  the  centre  of  the  water-course,  and  you  have  aa 
arch,  or  space,  in  this  A  form.    Place  other  stones 
in  the  same  manner,  till  yon  have  an  arm's  length 
or  so  of  this  roof,  as  it  may  be  called,  then  place 
other  stones  against  the  banks  over  these,  and 
clink  up  the  whole  distance,  being  earefhl  to  maka 
all  tight,  and  not  lay  any  stone  so  that  it  can  fUl 
through  into  the  water-course.   Do  not  throw  on 
loose  stones  till  yon  get  those  thus  laid  all  solid. 
A  dram  thus  laid  will  never  give  out  if  the  ground 
is  hard,  nor  will  it  gully.    After  a  man  gets  his 
hand  in,  he  will  lay  a  good  long  piece  in  a  day. 

Where  the  drain  is  made  by  layhig  stones  on 
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Mch  side  of  the  ditch,  and  tben  othen  laid  on  to 
them  and  acroas  the  water-coarse.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  side  stones  be  of  prettj  unifomi  size,  and 
the  top  stones  mnst  be  of  good  length,  and  of 
tolerably  even  width.  Bat  in  the  plan  I  recommend, 
stones  of  almost  any  shape  can  be  ased.  When  I 
first  began  to  make  ditches  in  this  way,  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  cover  the  stones  with  bmsh,  bnt 
with  a  little  practice  1  was  able  to  clink  up  the 
arch  so  tight  that  I  dispensed  with  the  brush  alto- 
gether. IQ  filling  up,  I  throw  on  at  first  some  of 
ttie  coarsest  stnff  I  can  get,  and  tramp  it  well  when 
the  ditch  is  partly  filled.  With  well  shaped  and 
tolerably  flat  stones,  a  larger  ootlet  can  be  made 
in  thio  way  than  io  aoy  other.  B.  Datu. 

Troy,  Vt.,  Aug.  25, 1870. 


70WL  ICnABOW  ORA88  FOB  WZT  'LhSTJi, 

I  have  a  piece  of  flat  swamp  land  that  is  made 
qaite  wet  in  the  spring  and  fail  by  water  from  the 
BurrouDdlDg  hills.  It  is  not  well  adapted  to  til- 
lage, and  I  would  like  to  increase  the  grass  crop. 
Will  some  one  who  knows  about  fowl  meadow 
grass  infonn  me  whether  it  would  be  likely  to  do 
well  on  such  land,  and  of  the  best  time  to  sow  the 
seed ;  also  whether  it  would  be  better  to  mix  some 
redtop  with  the  fowl  meadow.        John  Smith. 

Netebttry,  Ve.,  Aug,  15, 1870. 

RsMARK8.^The  land  you  describe  is  we  think 
well  suited  to  fowl  meadow  grass.  It  flourishes 
on  the  borders  of  streams  and  meadows  that  are 
only  occasionally  overflowed,  and  where  tbe  water 
stands  but  a  short  time.  Fowl  meadow  grass 
grows  tall  and  thick  and  makes  a  soft  and  pliable 
hay,  which  is  highly  relished  by  most  stock.  It  is 
»  good  plan  to  allow  the  grass  on  some  portion  of 
the  meadow  to  go  to  seed,  as  it  will  perpetuate  the 
crop  indefinitely.  We  have  never  sown  the  seed, 
bat  think  it  would  be  properly  done  in  September 
or  in  the  spring.  It  thrives  best  when  mixed  with 
other  grasses. 

OBAMBBBBIBB. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  so  near  a  river  that  it  can 
not  be  fiowed,  in  which  the  muck  is  from  one  to 
four  feet  deep.  Can  cranberries  be  raised  on  such 
land  ?  ir  so,  bow  bhail  I  proceed  to  fit  the  land, 
and  to  introduce  the  cranberries  ?  Shall  I  sow  tht; 
freed  or  transplant  the  vines ;  and  in  either  case 
how  near  together  must  they  be  put,  and  at  what 
time  of  year  should  the  work  be  done  ?  Though 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  attempted  to  write  even 
a  question  tbr  a  paper,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to 
naderstand  what  I  wish  to  know.  J.  t.  B. 

Weti  P€ari$f  Jtfs.,  Sept.,  1870. 

BxxAKxs.— The  regular  cranberry  growers  re- 
gard winter  flowage  as  essential  to  the  most  sao- 
cessftil  cranberry  patch.  Still  many  cranberries 
grow  on  the  margins  of  streams  which  cannot  be 
flowed  at  pleasure.  In  yonr  case,  and  with  your 
inexperience,  we  should  advise  yon  to  try  a  small 
patch,  say  two  or  three  square  rods,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment. O.  Judd  &  Co.  have  recently  published 
a  book  on  the  Cranberry,  at  91 25,  which  gives  in 
detail  all  the  processes  of  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment, with  the  experience  of  individual  caltivators. 
The  essential  directions  seein  to  be  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  The  soil,  subsoil  or  bottom,  mutt  be  peat  or 
peaty  matter.   This  yoa  have. 


2.  Than  should  be  no  cold  springs,  bnt  a  head 
of  water,  so  that  the  bog  may  be  quickly  flowed  at 
all  times.  This  yon  have  not,  but  perhaps  it  is 
flowed  in  4he  winter. 

3.  The  turf  or  top  soil  of  roots,  grass,  &c.,  must 
be  removed  down  to  the  peat.  This  will  make  a 
good  material  for  compost  on  high  land. 

4.  Ditches  must  be  made  so  that  the  water  can 
be  drained  at  least  twelve  inches  below  the  snr- 
foce  duiiug  the  growing  season;  especially  the 
cold  water  from  the  borders  mnst  be  drawn  off. 

5.  Cover  the  surface  of  the  peat,  after  the  soil  is 
removed,  flrom  three  to  twelve  inches  deep,  as  to 
depth  of  muck,  with  sand  that  contains  no  loam, 
nor  grass  or  weed  seeds,— such  as  will  not  adhere 
when  pressed  in  the  hand. 

Set  vines  in  hills  or  rows  two  feet  apart  Spring 
is  the  best  time  for  setting  vines. 


▲GBIOULTUBB,  XANT7FACTUBBS,  &0  ,  IIT  OBOBOIA. 

Last  week  I  sent  yon  some  papers  and  docu- 
ments, and  now  send  you  a  few  more,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  there  are  few  if  aoy  States  in  the 
Union  taking  more  interest  in  the  cultivation  and 
imnrovement  of  the  soil,  than  (Georgia. 

Ton  will  see  our  County  Fair  comes  off  the  4th, 
5tn  and  6th  of  October,  at  Cartersville. 

There  will  be  a  grand  Slate  Fair  at  Atlanta,  on 
the  19th  to  20th  of  October.  Immense  preparations 
are  being  made.   . 

The  National  Agricultural  Congress  will  assem- 
ble at  Augubta,  Oa.,  on  the  27th  of  October. 

Besides  these,  there  will  be  a  number  of  others 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  which  fact  exhibits  a 
spirit  of  life  and  activity  hitherto  unknown. 

You  will  also  see  by  Gov.  Bullock's  message 
to  the  Stare  Legislature,  by  the  constitution 
adopted,  and  the  rcbolutions  parsed  by  the  Atlanta 
Convention,  that  the  State  U  wide  awake  to  the 
snbjecL 

Ihere  are  at  least  four  periodicals  in  the  State 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture,  and 
quite  a  number  of  the  country  weekly  papers  that 
keep  a  standing  department  in  their  columns  on  the 
6>ame  subject.  Bo  you  see  we  have  more  than  a 
supply  in  number,  but  they  will  soon  be  pruned 
up  and  thinned  out  to  a  proper  stand,  and  then  we 
may  expect  the  be^t  results. 

Oeor^ia  will,  I  believe,  become  self-sustaining 
in  the  way  of  her  provision  supplies,  to  the  saving 
of  many  millions  annually.  She  will  before  long 
9€tv0  and  tnalce  her  own' fertilizers,  to  the  saving  uf 
many  millions  more.  She  has  long  been  manufac- 
turing a  portion  of  her  cotton.  This  industry  will 
continue  to  increase  more  and  more  until  she  will 
be  able  to  supply  her  own  demands,  as  she  has 
immense  water-power  idle. 

The  new  railroad  running  South  fVom  here  is 
bringing  its  rails  I  am  told  fh>m  New  Jersev. 
The  time  is  coming  when  this  county  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  whole  State  with  railroad  iron,  al- 
though tliere  are  only  two  or  three  works  now  in 
operation.  Before  and  during  the  war,  there  were 
nine  in  a  diameter  of  eight  miles.  She  will  also 
before  long  make  a  large  proportion  of  her  agricul- 
tural implements. 

Ton  may  well  believe  that  (Georgia  possessef 
the  enterprise,  energy,  and  skill,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sources, to  enable  her  to  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing States  in  all  that  constitutes  true  greatness  in 
a  State.  J.  h.  b. 

OarUrnUU.  Chorgiat  Aug,  81, 1870. 

BuuBJU.— We  alluded  last  week  to  tke  Agrl- 
cnltaral  Congieif  mantloMd  bj  our  nepected 
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correflpondent,  ud  w«  notfoe  bj  the  Gorernor'B 
Message,  that  in  addition  to  the  payment  hj  the 
State  of  an  unclaimed  appropriation  of  $2600  a 
year,  doe  for  t£n  years,  an  appropriation' of  $10,000 
annually  for  the  fature  nse  of  the  Society  is  rec- 
ommended, and  that  the  pnblication  of  the  Trans- 
actions be  made  by  the  Society,  instead  of  a  gov- 
ernment official. 

In  one  of  the  documents  sent  by  **J.  H.  R.'*  we 
nobice  an  article  by  Col.  George  N.  Lester,  Com- 
missioner of  Land  and  Immigration,  in  which  it 
is  said,  <*the  statement  that  the  present  settlers  do 
not  want  Northern  men  to  come  among  them  and 
settle,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  They  do  not 
want  men  to  come  among  them  who  make  politics 
business,  but  all  laborers,  farmers  and  mechanics, 
will  be  welcomed  and  kindly  received.'* 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  kind  atten- 
tions and  hope  to  hear  ih>m  him  often. 

BLOODT    MILK. 

One  of  my  oows,  a  five-year  old,  has  for  some 
time  given  from  one  teat  bloody  milk ;  not  every 
fiav,  but  occasionally.  Can  you  suggest  the  cause, 
•«▼  <*nre,  if  any,  of  this  complaint  ?  She  is  a  good 
cow,  and  I  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  losing  her. 

Fitehburg,  M€us.,  Aug.  29, 1870.  o.  B.  w. 

Remarks  —The  trouble  with  your  cow  is  prob- 
ably what  is  generally  known  as  garget.  It  may, 
however,  result  ftom  some  injury.  About  as  many 
remedies  for  this  disease  have  been  recommended 
as  there  are  cures  for  colds  or  warts.  Poke  rooc 
fed  with  potatoes  is  an  old  prescription.  Half  a 
pint  of  beans  once  or  twice  a  day  is  another.  Some 
think  tomatoes  are  good.  We  have  given,  with 
apparent  benefit,  twenty  grains  of  Iodide  of  Potash 
three  times  a  day,  in  the  cow's  dilnk.  One  ounce 
will  make  twenty-four  such  doses. 


DISEASBD  LUM08  OF  AV  OX. 

Saturday  evening,  about  7  o'clock,  August  20, 1 
saw  my  oxen — a  good  pair — in  the  pasture,  appar- 
ently well,  and  for  aught  I  knew  perfectly  healihy. 
On  Sunday  morning  I  found  one  of  them  dead.  I 
skinned  him,  and  on  opening  him  I  found  the 
heart  of  an  unnaturally  small  size  and  very  black, 
and  with  very  little  Dlood  in  it.  One  lung  was  a 
great  deal  smaller  than  the  other,  and  very  mach 
inflamed.  The  other  lung  appeared  healthy,  as 
did  also  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ox.  I  wish  to 
know  your  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  sndden 
death  of  my  ox ;  whether  the  disease  is  likely  to 
spredd,  and  what  can  be  done  In  case  my  other 
cattle  are  attacked.  M.  f.  p. 

Stratum,  Vt,  Sept.  1, 1870. 

Rbmabxs.— We  can  hardly  give  a  guess  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  sndden  death,  nor  suggest  any 
remedy  in  case  other  cattle  are  attacked.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  of  cattle,  as  well  as  of  men, 
occasionally  occur,  perhaps  oftener  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  but  death  in  such  cases  seldom 
takes  place  without  previous  signs  of  illness. 
Possibly  you  might  have  overlooked  those  signs, 
and  your  ox  may  have  been  affected  longer  than 
yon  were  aware  of.  In  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
(he  dlaeased  lung  is  eiilarged»  and  genecalty  adhe* 


rent  to  the  diaphragm,  and  the  heart  and  other 
organs  are  usually  unaffected.  This  disease  is 
generally  considered  contagions.  A  few  years  ago 
Massachusetts  lost  about  one  thousand  cattle  ftom 
this  disease.  In  all  cases  of  death  of  animals 
from  diseased  lungs,  we  think  it  is  advisable  for 
fkrmers  to  secure  an  examination  by  some  physi- 
cian, in  neighborhoods  in  which  there  is  no  edn- 
cated  veterinary  surgeon.  Cattle  are  far  more 
valuable  than  formerly,  and  the  presenoe  of  a  con- 
tagious lung  disease  in  a  herd  is  a  serioos  matter. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  in 
this  case  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  some 
disorder  in  the  heart,  possibly  brought  on  hj  want 
of  ventilation  in  the  stable  in  which  he  had  been 
kept  at  some  time  in  his  lifis. 


xmpbotbd  impbbzai*  bvoak  bbbt. 

Several  weeks  •since  you  invited  me  to  give, 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  my  method  of 
cultivating  the  Imperial  beet.  I  have  also  received 
several  letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  it.  I  will 
therefore  now  comply  with  3;  our  request.  Al- 
though the  sul\}ect  may  seem  somewhat  out  of 
season  for  this  year,  it  is  just  in  time  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  prepare  ground  this  fall  for  early 
sowing  in  the  spring. 

We  first  procured  our  seed  of  the  Hon.  Kollfn 
Lane,  of  Cornwall,  Yt.,  some  three  years  ago.— 
Since  that  time  we  have  cultivated  this  variety  in 
preference  to  all  others,  first,  on  account  of  Uie 
large  yield  per  acre;  secondly,  from  the  absence  of 
lateral  roots,  which  renders  it  more  readily 
cleansed  for  nse ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  grows  for 
the  most  part  above  the  ground,  and  therefore  is 
much  more  easily  harvested  than  the  old  variety. 
The  yield  varies  in  different  localities  and  under 
different  cultivation,  f^m  eight  to  sixteen  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre.  Beets  nourish  best  on  rich, 
moist  [>andy  or  gravelly  loam.  But  the  amount  of 
production  depends  largely  on  the  proper  preparo' 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  on  clean  and  thorough  culti- 
vation. Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
manure  per  acre,  also  in  regard  to  the  best  meUkxl 
of  its  application.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  af- 
firmed that  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
getting  the  soil  in  too  high  a  state  of  coltivatiOB 
tor  a  maximum  crop. 

We  prefer  applying  the  manure  on  the  aurfaee 
and  harrowing  It  under,  as  it  becomes  more  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  soil  when  "ridging"  than 
if  ploughed  under.  We  presume  the  priM^tice  of 
"ridging"  is  understood  by  most  fanners,  t>ut  for 
the  benefit  of  those  not  accustomed  to  its  practice, 
I  will  say  that  turning  two  farrows  up  together  is 
not  satisiactory.  It  is  better  to  pass  tlirongh  the 
field  with  a  plough,  throwing  up  a  wide,  deep  far- 
row ;  in  returning  let  your  horse  walk  on  the  for- 
row,  taking  such  part  of  it  as  yon  wish,  and  yon 
have  a  nice  mellow  ridge,  with  the  manure  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  lumps,  if  any, 
in  the  farrow  between  the  rioges.  Then  with  a 
light  barrow  or  garden  rake  ievel  the  ridge  to 
witbin  two  inches  of  the  general  surface,  and  you 
are  ready  for  the  seed,  of  which  about  two  pouuds 
per  acre  are  required. 

As  to  the  time  of  eotnng,  I  find,  on  referring  to 
our  farm  book,  that  our  present  crop  was  sown 
May  20th,  which  is  as  late  as  it  should  be  sowu. 
The  fact  is,  the  earker  the  better,  if  the  soil  is  sofll- 
dently  warm  to  render  the  seed  safe  ftom  rotting. 
Sow  in  ridges  two  feet  apart,  and  when  the  plaau 
are  four  inches  high  thin  to  one  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  Hoe  often,  keep  the  weeds  back  and  give 
the  beets  the  advantage,  and  with  a  fiivoraMe 
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fon  TOQ  will  be  rewsrded  for  your  labor  wifh  a 
good  crop  of  beetf. 

In  harvesting,  which  shoold  be  done  before  the 
grodnd  freezes,  pile  the  tops  in  small  heaps,  and 
when  the  Trosc  bus  killed  other  soiling  crops,  they 
will  be  found  exoclloot  food  fbr  milch  cows  or  for 
fatfeuing  cattle. 

I  hope  tho  bubject  of  raising  roots  for  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  feeding  of  stock  will  be  discussed 
In  agricuHural  papers  and  by  farmers'  clubs  and 
a^ricultaral  societies,  and  that  farmers  will  be  en- 
ooaraged  to  extend  their  cultivation. 

Brookjield,  Vt.,  Aug.  25, 1870,        C.  B.  Fi8K« 


8BA80N  IN  WASHINGTON  OOUNTT,  TT. — BEAKS. 

We  have  experienced  the  hottest  and  dryest 
season  within  my  recollection,  which  runneth 
back  more  than  forty  years.  Saturday  night, 
Sept.  3,  we  enjoyed  tne  first  rainstorm  that  has 
fallen  since  our  crops  were  put  in  the  ground. 
Smi  I  suppose  we  have  not  suffered  so  much  from 
drought  hero  among  tho  mountains  as  some  other 
places  have,  for  we  have  had  occasional  showers, 
so  that  all  our  crops  have  matured,  some  of  them 
being  a  little  short.  Just  here,  the  hay  crop  was 
fair,  and  secured  in  excellent  condition.  Oats 
good,  unless  on  the  dryest  land.  I  harvested  my 
surprise  oats  in  77  days  lh>m  the  sowing,  and  my 
corn  in  90  days  from  planting;  bat  both  corn 
and  oats  were  on  land  that  suffered  from  the 
drought,  but  not  so  much  but  the  cmps  were  fair. 
Some  pieces  of  potatoes  are  good,  but  the  general 
crop  will  be  a  little  short.  I  see  that  you  speak  of 
Early  Rose  weighing  1  pound  lOoances.  We  have 
grown  them  wtlghing  2  pounds  10  ounces  here. 
The  grasshoppers  have  eaten  most  of  the  fall  feed 
as  fast  tisAt  grew,  but  thehr  teeth  are  getting  poor 
now,  and  the  refreshing  ram  of  Saturday  night 
will  probably  give  us  some  feed  yet  and  may  help 
late  potatoes,  as  there  has  not  been  frobt  enough  to 
kill  the  tops  yet.  Bears  have  been  killing  sbeep 
oa  our  mountains  recently,  and  yesterday  Mr. 
Ait>ers  S.  Pike  nhot  one  that  girihed  six  feet  and 
measured  seven  feet  in  length,  bat  they  had  no 
conveniences  for  weighing  it.  This  morning  a 
neighbor  caa^ht  a  smaller  one  in  a  trap. 

Raxbtay,  Vt ,  Sept.  7, 1870. .  W.  I.  Simondb. 


OOBN  HABYBST. 

Many  fanners  in  this  vicinity  husk  most  of  their 
com  in  the  field,  and  regard  it  as  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  way  of  harvesting  the  crop. 

A  bench,  sixteen  or  tighteen  incbes  in  height,  is 
made  of  a  plank  or  slab  six  or  eight  feet  long,  by 
boriiig  holes,  and  putting  in  four  long  legs.  This 
Is  eabily  mov^d  about  the  field.  Lay  the  com 
across  this  bench,  place  the  basket  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bundle,  and  sit  astride  the  bench.  This  ar- 
rangement brings  everything  hancy,  and  a  smart 
man  will  husk  and  put  in  a  cart  from  25  t  >  40 
bushels  in  a  day,  by  oaylight.  It  can  be  unloaded 
in  the  evening,  which  is  safer  than  husking  by 
lantern-light.  When  the  bundles  are  husked  set 
up  the  fodder  as  yon  would  shock  grain,  putting 
in  ten  to  twenty  bundles,  and  throw  the  scatter- 
ings, and  three  or  four  bundles  on  top  for  a  **cap" 
t  J  keep  out  the  nUn.  Fodder  put  up  in  this  way 
will  keep  ooi  till  snow  comes,  if  you  wish  it,  with- 
out iDjary.  It  will  dry  off  nicely  and  not  heat  and 
mould  in  the  mow. 

Ton  can  husk  and  eifb  np  your  com  early,  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  leaving  the  fodder  to  cure  in 
the  field,  and  when  you  cart  it  put  it  where  you 
wish  it  to  remain.  This  sayes  onte  handling. 
Pitcfling  heavy  stooks  of  com  on  and  off  a  cart  is 
Tery  hard  work,  the  bundles  are  liable  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  in  the  process,  and  the  fodder»  if  packed 
in  any  considerable  qnanti^,  ii  liable  to  heat,  and 
be  Teiy  badly  damaged. 


Nearly  all  the  com  In  this  Ticinity  was  cut  in 
the  month  of  August^  and  many  are  already  en- 
gaged in  husking  it.  '    1.  b.  w. 

Springfield,  Vt.,  Sept.  6, 1870. 


IMFOBTATIOfir  OV  BNOUBH  STOCK. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Cochran,  of  Compton,  Canada,  has 
been  in  England  this  season  buying  stock  at  prices 
which  have  surprised  even  Johnny  Bull  himself. 
A  few  hundred  guineas,  more  or  less,  seem  to 
have  been  a  small  consideration  with  him  when 
balanced  with  the  merit  of  an  animal.  The  English 
papers  give  the  details  of  his  purchases.  They 
state  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  his  purchases 
amount  to  abont  975,000  in  gold.  AtWetberby 
Orange  he  purchased  Dachess  101  for  1600  guineas, 
and  Dachess  103  for  1126  guineas.  At  Warlaby 
he  bought  Lady  Grateful  for  1600  guineas;  and 
Mabel  and  bull  calf  for  900  guhieas,  &e.  It  is  said 
that  these  cows  for  which  he  paid  1500  gaineas 
must  cost  him  over  ITSOOO  at  his  farm  in  Canada. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August  a  portion  of  this 
stock  arrived  in  Canada,  consisting  of  34  Short- 
horns ;  4  Jerseys ;  a«  large  lot  of  Cotswolds ;  SO 
Berkshire  swine,  some  of  which  were  Arom  Her 
Majesty's  Shaw  farm ;  Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  pigs, 
and  a  very  fine  hunter  mare.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Co¥ntry  OmUieman  says  :— 

We  saw  the  new  comers  the  day  of  their  arrival, 
many  of  them  feariully  braised  and  stiffened  by 
the  severe  storm  encountered  on  the  passage.  The 
hunter  and  a  few  pigs  and  sheep  were  killed  out- 
rigbt,  and  some  of  the  heifers  are  in  a  bad  way, 
but  may  recover.  Mr.  C.  left  behind  four  r  f  his 
choice  ones,  including  Lady  Oratefui  and  Royal 
Commander  from  the  Warlaby  herd,  not  caring  to 
risk  all  his  gems  in  one  boat.  A  few  came  over  in 
good  sbape. 

Booth's  Marksman,  a  roan,  11  months,  seems 
lively  and  is  a  promising  young  bull,  very  stylish, 
with  good  head,  straight  top,  and  of  as  good  points 
as  the  average  of  calves  of  his  age.  He  is  of  the 
same  fdmily  as  the  beautiful  cow.  Star  of  Bratth- 
wait,  imported  in  1868.  Col.  King,  of  Minnesota, 
b  nabt  Booth's  Marksman  the  morning  alter  his 
arrival. 

Old  Sam  is  a  red,  two  years,  somewhat  plain  in 
bis  horns,  but  btylish,  with  level  top  and  buttom 
lines,  very  round  ribs ;  few  Judges  of  short-homs 
will  find  any  fiult  with  this  animal  that  time  and 
care  will  not  mend. 

Scouman  (27,435)  is  a  roan,  calved  February  27, 
1868;  bred  by  the  Dake  of  Baccleuch,  DalReiih 
Park,  Edinburgh;  got  by  Royal  Errant,  22780. 
He  wjn  first  prizes  as  a  yearling,  at  theRiyal 
Northern  Society  and  at  the  Mor.yshire  Ciub 
Shows,  also  at  the  Highland  Society's  Meeting  at 
Edinburg,  1869 ;  and  as  a  two  year  old  he  won  the 
first  prizes  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England  at  Ox  ord,  and  at  the 
Highland  Society's  Show  at  Dumfries,  1870.  Capt. 
Balco,  the  sire  of  Scotsman's  grandam,  wsh  Im- 
ported some  years  ago  by  the  Shakers  of  Union 
Village,  0.,  and  Balco,  his  sire,  was  imported  by 
Col.  Morris  of  Mt.  Fordham.  'This  bull  also  goes 
to  Col.  King's  farm,  near  Minneapolis,  Mtn. 

Among  the  females  that  got  over  with  but  slight 
braises,  Is  the  now  2-yrs  Countess  of  Tai  borough, 
winner  of  second  prise  as  a  yearling  at  Oxford  last 
month. 

Booth's  Lancaster,  a  roan  2-yeani,  is  in  bloud  a 
'  fiill  sister  of  Mr.  Plckrell's  prise  bull  Baron  Booth. 
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BosedaleSd,  half  sister  to  the  world-rraowned 
Eosedftle,  U  yery  neat  and  promUlng ;  as  are  ibe 
two  Dachesses  lOUt  and  103d;  also  Dncbcss  2d 
and  3d,  and  Candidate's  Dacbess,  althoagh  the 
three  latte^  have  bat  little  affiiA.y  to  the  great 
Bates  family  of  the  same  name,  we  notice  the 
names  of  many  well-known  breeders  in  this  lot, 
(for  catalogoe  apply  to  Mr.  Cochrano,)  Oapt.  gnn- 
ter,  the  Souths,  Rev.  J.  Storer,  Messrs.  Bmere, 
Oarne,  Fo'jambe,  Bdmes,  Beatiie,  Atherton,  Ayl- 
mer  and  otners. 

The  white  pigs  are  good  samples,  as  are  also  the 
Cotswold  sheep,  and  we  chanced  to  meet  at  Hill- 
hurst  Mr.  Bankin  of  Illinois,  the  well  known 
breeder  of  Berkshires,  wbo  says  the  new  importa- 
tion is  decidedly  the  best  lot  of  pigs  he  ever  saw 
together. 

GBA88XB  AT  THB  SouTH.-^Tho  idea  that  success* 
fkil  agricnltnre  can  exist  only  in  oonnectioii  with 
the  cnltiyatlon  of  the  grasses  has  been  nrged  of 
late  with  much  earnestness  by  some  newspaper 
writers,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  intro> 
dnce  their  cultiTatioQ  into  the  Sonthem  States. 
A  Florida  correspondent  of  the  Georgia  Southern 
Cultivator  says,  ttom  what  he  can  gather  up,  it 
appears  that  the  eaccessful  culture  of  the  grasses 
is  a  ftulnre.  Not  only  daring  the  last  thirty  years, 
bat  of  late,  under  the  exdiement  of  grass  raising, 
it  appears  a  failure,  for  OEly  now  and  then  you 
hear  of  a  sueoessfol  grass  patch,  and  the  country 
is,  as  it  was,  a  no  grass  country.  And  he  asks  the 
question  whether  in  Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy,  the 
grasses  were  regarded  as  esvential  in  the  system 
of  agriculture  which  fed  a  dense  population ;  and 
if  wheat  was  raised  in  Bgypt,  why  may  it  not  be 
raised  in  Florida?  Hod  th^y  a  rariety  that  we 
cannot  now  procure  ? 


A  New  Bimdbb.— Attempts  have  been  made  re- 
peatedly to  attach  to  reaping  machints  an  appara- 
tus for  binding  the  grain  as  fast  as  cut.  The  Ad- 
ams, Mass.,  Tran»eripi  notices  an  invention  for 
thfs  purpose,  by  L.  O.  Locke,  which  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  W.  A.  Wood  reaper,  manufisctured 
at  Hoosic  Falls,  Mass.  The  TnmBeript  says  that 
on  a  recent  trial  the  grain  on  an  acre  was  cut  and 
bound  in  twenty-five  minutes.  The  grain  is  bound 
with  fine  wire,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  to  twenty  cente 
per  acre  for  material. 


Ybbmowt  Hobsb  9took  Cokpakt.— We  are 
glad  to  learn  by  the  Journal  and  WtUekman  that 
the  treasurer  of  this  compaiqr,  Mr.  L.  T.  Tucker, 
announces  that  the  sum  of  $25,000,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  beiore  any  active  business  could 
be  commenced,  has  been  secured,  and  that  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  work  for  wUch  the  charter 
of  the  company  was  procured,  will  be  speedily 
conmienoed. 


—John  T.  Alexander,  the  great  Dlinoif  fhrmer, 
has  34,000  acres  of  improved  land.  Last  year  he 
paid  out  976,000  for  wages,  and  sold  (498,000 
worth  of  live  stock  akme. 


FB08FBCTS  OP  TUX  HOif  OBOP. 

As  the  harvest  lor  bops  is  now  scar  at  hand, 
all  who  are  interested  in  tliis  branch  of  agri- 
culture will  be  desirona  to  hxa\  tlie  present 
condition  of  the  plantations  in  £ugLuiil  and 
this  country,  so  as  to  tbxm  some  idea  for  fntote 
values. 

Mr.  John.  A.  Morton,  manager  of  the  Hop 
Exchange  of  (his  city,  liu^  just  completed  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  tlie  following  coun- 
ties in  New  York : — Schoharie,  Otsego,  Cb^ 
nango,  Mailison,  Qneida  and  Montgomeiy, 
which  are  the  principal  hop  diittricts  in  that 
State.  In  all  these  counties  present  appear- 
ances indicate  a  crop  very  good  in  quality  hot 
small  in  quantity. 

In  some  di^lricte  the  yield  will  be  very  light; 
many  yards  in  Schoharie  and  Otsego  will  not 
produce  over  a  quarter  of  a  crop,  while  io 
other  sections  the  bops  looked  thnving.  He 
gives  the  opinion  tliat  two- thirds  of  a  crop 
this  season  would  he  a  very  liberal  estimata 
for  New  York  State.  Recent  advices  from 
Wisconsin  represent  the  crop  light,  and  damsge 
to  some  yards  by  frequent  showers,  followed 
by  a  very  hot  sun.  In  Michigan  the  crop  will 
be  light  and  the  acreage  considerably  reduced. 

Should  the  crop  in  Europe  and  America  be 
harvested  in  good  condition,  it  is  very  prohaUe 
prices  will  be  moderate  the  coming  season. 
But  as  the  acreage  and  ^yield  in  t^  United 
States  will  be  much  less  this  year  than  Uit, 
hops  will  be  likely  to  command  a  fair  price. 

Advice  to  all  growers.  When  hops  sre 
cheap  or  likely  to  be  so,  pick  them  as  free  of 
leaves  as  possible;  do  not  gather  anynuTf, 
mouldy  or  discolored  hops ;  have  them  prop- 
erly cured  and  put  up  well,  so  aa  to  be  con- 
sideref*  a  strictly  prime  or  choice  hop.  Most 
hvy^^s^^d  would  ratner  pay  a  good  price  for  a 
prime  article  than  uoe  inferior  grades  for 
nothing*.  When  hops  are  very  scarce  lov 
grades  are  saleable,  but  this  is  ior  the  reaioa 
that  brewers  are  compelled  to  use  aacfa  in  thi 
absence  of  a  better  quality. 

To  enlighten  those  who  think  hop  growers 
can  afford  to  sell  for  five  or  aiz  cents  per 
pound,  Mr.  Morton  gives  the  cost  of  cnltivat* 
ing  a  jf  ard  of  abont  forty  acres  near  this  d^i 
in  which  he  has  an  interest. 

The  following  work  has  to  be  done  eveiy 
year: — 

Settioa  poles $11S  9 

evQbMDg TO  tl 

l*r  jlnlog  ylnes 114  M 

OuiUvathig •••••     MW 

Hosia«.  ••..... 18  41 

Ploughing  twioe  both  wsya, Ht  «> 

Total.  •.•••••••• .  $aM  VI 

The  cost  of  picking,  drying  and  bailing  hope 
is  e<inal  to  about  eight  cents  per  pound,  loe 
capital  required  to  eatablisn  a  good  yard, 
when  cedar  poles  are  used*  and  proper  build* 
inga  for  drying  are  ooostracted,  is  equal  to 
•300  to  $400  per  acre,  not  uM^nding  thersios 
of  the  Und.^JMroa,  Mieh.,  Foit. 


2TEW   ElTGLAin)   FASMES. 


TES  MIL  VSBHCW  FMAA. 


Hm  pear  ihoim  in  the  above  out  is  of  T*d- 
Icee  origiii,  uid  fint  grown  in  ward  16  of  our 
Dim  ci^,  then  known  ei  Bozbtirj,  in  tbe  gar- 
den of  the  Ute  Hon.  Semnel  Walker-  Aa  it 
proTed  to  poe^eii  mintnii  merit,  it  «u  detep- 


Duned  to  propagate  it  fornle.and  an  arnu^ge- 
menl  wai  made  wiih  Wm.  S.  Uttle  of  the  Eto- 
cbeater  NniMiiM,  to  aend  it  out.  We  have 
the  following  deeoriptioo : — "Fmit— Aill  me- 
dinm  to  large,  nearij  globular ;  color,  a  rieh 
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cinnamon  russet,  with  a  reddish  cheek ;  flesh, 
jaicy,  crisp,  melting,  with  a  spicy,  yinous  fla- 
vor, which  is  peculiar,  and  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  known  sort.  Season — ^No- 
vember to  January.  The  tree  is  one  of  the 
strongest  growers,  and  comes  into  bearing 
early." 

Many  leading  horticulturists  have  spoken 
highly  of  this  pear,  as  a  decided  acquisition. 
President  Wilder  says: — **ItB  rich  russet 
color,  high  flavor  and  handsome  appearance, 
will  give  it  a  prominent  place  among  our  late 
autumn  varieties.*^  The  last  edition  of  Down- 
ing^s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  classes  it  as  *'very 
good." 

For  the.  Jfew  England  FainMT^ 

PBODUOnVlD  AND  PI8T3IBDTIV1I 
INDUS  TBT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — One  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  the  antagonism  of  capital  and  labor 
is  to  be  discovered,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  in  the  very  unjust  and  inadequate  con- 
ceptions of  what  does  really  constitute  capital., 
together  with  the  attempt  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  active  population  of  both  sexes  to 
enter  the  DistrihvJtive  rather  than  the  Produc- 
tive departments  of  industry. 

That  in  a  country  like  ours,  where,  in  even 
the  oldest  and  most  thickly  settled  communi- 
ties, only  a  small  proportion  of  the  soil  is 
brought  under  thorough  cultivation, — without 
any  estimate  of  the  illimitable  area  of  land 
now  wailing  for  the  hand  of  industry — ^there 
should  be  any  person  of  sound  mind  and 
healthy  body  who  should  seek  in  vain  for  re- 
munerative employment,  seems  an  anomaly 
too  monstrous  for  the  most  gaping  credulity  to 
swallow,  and  yet  complaints  are  every  day 
reaching  our  ears  from  persons  claiming  to  be 
subjected  to  privations  and  hardship,  result- 
ing either  from  want  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment or  the  cupidity  of  employers.  Indeed, 
so  all-prevailing  has  the  misapprehension  al- 
ready become,  that  it  is  quite  common  to  hear 
landholders  complain  of  the  unreliableness  of 
the  great  mass  of  laborers,  and  the  almost 
intolerable  burden  of  the  care  of  their  own 
lands,  while  many  very  respectable  persons  in 
the  industrial  classes  would  be  glad  to  find 
quiet  and  decent  homes  in  the  agricultural 
neighborhood  but  for  the  niggardliness  of  the 
hmdowner. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Editor,  to  call  your  attention  to 
two  or  three  suggestions,  and  to  ask  you  to 
lay  them  before  your  readers,  with  the  added 
weight  of  your  emphatic  endorsement,  if  thev 
are,  as  I  cannot  doubt  but  they  will  be,  such 
as  commend  themselves  to  ^our  own  good 
jndffment.  It  is,  <tf  oonrse,  mipraoticable  in 
thebrief  limits  of  a  single  newspaper  article, 


to  more  than  barelv  allude  to  the  various 
theories  of  political  economy  which  have 
found  advocates  even  in  our  own  county.  A 
very  general  state  of  profound  ignorance  of 
the  main  ideas  of  the  science  is  no  doubt  at 
the  bottom  of  most  of  oor  rural  difficulties. 
By  some  strange  fatality,  most  people  have 
come  to  look  upon  industry  as  a  sort  of  tribo- 
taiy  to  capital,  or  rather  to  ready  money  or 
lands ;  overlooking  the  fact  that  this  capadty 
for  industrial  pursuits  is  itself  the  very  best 
capital,  without  which  aU  cither  capital  would 
be  worthless. 

Some  one  has  lately  said,  in  a  very  forcible 
way,  that  a  ''sound,  healthy,  industiioos, 
working  man  represents  a  sum  of  money  eqnsl 
to  that  of  which  his  yearly  earnings  are  the 
annual  interest  at  lawful  rates.  So  that  hs 
who  earns  $600,  stands  for  what  is  better  thsn 
$10,000,  for  he  can  put  himself  to  use,  whils 
one  who  has  only  the  ready  money  might 
easily  starve  for  want  of  some  agent  to  uss 
his  money  for  him." 

But  I  wish  to  show,  if  I  can,  that  the  pro- 
ductive departments  of  industry  are,  by  ths 
same  rule,  so  much  better  than  any  other, 
that  it  is  only  as  tributaries  to  them  that  the 
other — ^the  distributive— <!an  possibly  exist, 
since  but  for  the  former  there  would  sad 
could  be  nothing  to  distribute.  Then,  as  sn 
investment,  the  former  is  as  far  in  advance  si 
in  any  other  light.  Let  any  man  with  $1,000 
m  ready  money  invest  it  in  the  onliosiy 
course  of  trade,  and  he  is  accounted  to  be 
lucky  if  he  secures  an  annual  return  of  twenty- 
five,  twenty,  or  even  ten  per  cent.  Let  ui 
suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  he  gains  s 
return  for  his  one  thousand,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  Now,  let 
any  intelligent  man  take  this  amount,  $250, 
and  invest  it  in  the  cultivation  of  a  field  of 
grain.  If  judiciously  applied,  in  nine  cases  oat 
of  ten,  after  paying  all  the  expenses,  interest 
of  land,  &c.,  he  would  receive  a  return,  if  not 
fully  equivalent  to  the  one  thousand  origiosUy 
invested,  which  would  be  by  no  means  oat  dA 
proportion  with  the  experience  of  the  most 
successful  cultivators.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to 
expect  more  than  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  even  one' 
hundred  per  cent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com* 
parative  absence  of  all  risks. 

It  seems  to  me  if  this  statement  could  be  so 
set  forth  in  plain  colors  before  the  eyes  of  om 
industrious  and  energetic  people,  it  woola 
convince  them  that  productive  industry  i^  tbe 
best  and  safest  way  to  make  money — the  br«t 
and  safest  investment ;  it  would  go  very  far  to 
do  away  that  most  unreasonable  and  moit 
pitiful  mistake,  that  labor  is  degrading;  and 
we  should  often  see  persons,  instead  of  going 
into  the  money  markets  to  make  loans  to  in- 
vest in  trade  or  speculation,  eager  to  bay  or 
hire  land,  in  the  belief  that  a  better  and  surer 
return  would  be  thus  realised  than  is  or* 
dinarily  gained  by  the  trader  or  stock  gain- 
bler. 
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Those  penaoB  who  now  complain  of  the 
harden  or  carrring  on  the  processefl  of  agri- 
caltnre,  wonld  6nd  persons  of  character  and 
capacitj  ready  to  improye  their  lands,  while 
at  the  same  time  their  yalne  would  he  very 
much  enhanced.  Let  such  land  owners,  then, 
at  once  offer  inducements  that  will  justify  and 
attract  men  who  desire  to  rear  up^  their  fami- 
ilies  in  usefulness  and  respectability,  and  pro- 
vide suitable  homes  for  families  where  they 
may  expect  a  double  reward  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  personal  pecuniary  interests, 
and  the  consiHotuness  of  aiding  the  progress 
of  good  society. 

I  desire  to  mention  an  instance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  plan  of  operation,  in  the  history 
of  a  friend  and  townsman,  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor, now  over  70  years  of  age. 

Alphetui  WilUama. 

Bom  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  he  was 
left  an  orphan  and  perfectly  destitute.  At  an 
early  age  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  farmer 
with  whom  he  only  learned  the  art  and  value 
of  industry  and  self-reliance.  Blessed  with 
good  healu  and  an  iron  constitution,  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  an  almost  unprecedented 
course  of  successful  industry,  by  confining 
himself  entirely  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Set- 
tling at  about  the  period  of  his  majority  in  the 
southern  part  of  Vermont,  he  became  the 
owner  of  a  small  farm,  which,  almost  forty 
years  since,  he  was  induced  to  exchange  for  a 
larger  one  in  the  Champlain  valley,  where  he 
now  lives.  Here,  with  a  large  and  growing 
family,  he  early  embarked  very  extensively  in 
wool  culture.  By  his  skill  and  assiduity  he 
succeeded  in  not  only  producing  one  of  the 
most  even  and  valuable  flocks  of  grade  sheep 
in  the  county,  often  numbering  more  than  one 
thousand ;  but,  as  a  natural  sequence,  in  au|^ 
menting  his  landed  possessions  until  their 
size,  together  with  his  own  increasing  years 
and  infirmities,  forced  him  to  look  for  aid  in 
the  management  of  his  affairs. 

He  had  early  adopted  the  policy  of  leasing 
his  lands  to  his  sons  and  others  whom  he  could 
trust,  and  found  this  mode  so  satisfactory  that 
he  gradually  retired  from  active  participation 
in  the  care  of  his  still  increasing  landed  pos- 
eessions.  .  Leaving  his  large  and  well-built 
mansion  for  the  use  of  his  farm,  he  erected 
for  himself  a  convenient  home  and  out-build- 
ings, on  a  site  well  adapted  to  his  tastes  and 
surrounded  with  such  embellishments  as  blend 
the  useful  and  the  agreeable.  Here»  retired 
from  the  pressure  of  his  business,  with  his 
children  and  his  grand  children  around  him, 
he .  is  enjoying  Uie  fruit  of  the  labors  of  his 
life,  and  the  visitor  finds  a  genial  and  hearty 
old  man. 

Permit  me,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  to  say  to  such 
as  are  in  his  situation,  either  at  present  or  ap- 
proximately, go  and  do  likewise. 

PlBTER  £.  PSASB. 

Charlotte,  FZ.,  Aug.  25,  X870. 


Jtor  the  Ntm  EngUmd  Farmer  * 
MiLVAOniCDNT  OF  ACPI.  7A1BB. 
Another  Busoestlon, 

I  was  much  amused  by  a  recent  article  in 
your  columns,  by  a  coirespondent  who  pro- 
posed to  introduce  ''price  fighting*'  into  the 
agricultural  fairs. 

I  supijosed,  and  I  still  6iq>poee,  it  was  a 
joke,  designed  to  show  the  advocates  of  horse- 
racing,  and  other  species  of  gambling,  to 
what  results  their  usual  arguments  are  tend- 
ing. 

If  the  morality  of  the  matter  is  to  be  ignor- 
ed, and  all  sorts  of  means  are  to  be  used  to 
draw  a  crowd  and  to  get  moBMsy,  then  why 
not,  as  your  correspondent  says,  introduce  the 
'  'prize  fight  P"  Wny  not  even  erect  a  sallows 
and  whipping-post  on  the  fair  grounds,  and 
let  the  penalties  of  the  courts  be  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  fairs,  to  help  "draw  a  crowd,"  if  that 
awne  is  die  end  in  viewF*  But,  sir,  I  take  it 
that  these  thinss,  one  and  all,  are  absurd  and 
dangerous.  The  moralUy  of  these  annual 
gala  days  of  industry  must  not  be  ignored  I 
It  must  be  carefully  guarded  and  improved. 
While  doing  this,  of  course  we  should  try  to 
make  them  pay  their  way,  by  all  laudable  and 
unquestionaole  means. 

I  am  induced  to  take  pen  in  hand  in  this 
matter  from  reading  the  recent  proceedings  of 
the  St.  Louis  Farmers'  Club.  This  srave  body 
understands  that  "in  New  England  it  is  pro- 
posed to  introduce  the  prize  fight  into  the 
fairs.''  They,  of  course,  oppose  this  particu- 
lar thing;  but,  "since  New  England  is  re- 
nowned for  virtue,  and  since  she  is  the  mover 
of  such  a  proposition,  are  not  other  localities 
fully  justified  in  continuing  the  horse-racing, 
and  snake,  and  fat  women  shows,  ad  Ubitum9*^ 
It  is  thus  they  argue.  I  hope  New  England 
will  come  to  the  rescue  t  Set  us  right  in  this 
matter.  Tell  our  St.  Louis  horsemen  and 
gamblers  that  they  have  been  sold.  That  the 
prize  fi^ht  proposition  is  a  burlesque,  and  is 
80  considered  and  so  treated  by  every  man  of 
fair  sense  and  morality.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  common  school  be  admitted  to  the  £Eurs ! 

Let  there  be  a  large  and  well-arranged 
Education  Hall  on  t&  fair  grounds,  as  there 
are  now  textile  fabric,  flonu  and  farm  pro- 
duct halls.  To  this  hall  let  the  parents,  teach- 
ers and  children  of  the  land  be  invited  during 
a  portion  of  the  time  the  fair  is  progressing. 
Let  there  be  premiums  offered  for  the  best 
modes  of  conducting  recitations  in  all  the  va- 
rious school  branches;  for  essays,  declama- 
tions, dialogues,  and  original  orations*  on 
specified  topics  and  of  specified  leng^.  Let 
there  be  public  discussions  on  specified  pro- 

Eositions,  mentioned  in  the  premium  bsts. 
et  there  be  encouragement  offered  to  vocal 
music,  instrumental  music,  drawing,  painting, 
penmanship,  reading,  &o.,  &c.  In  a  thousand 
wajs  this  scheme  could  be  made  interesting  and 
popular.  I  wonld  not  make  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute of  iL    I  would  largely  interest  and  em- 
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loy  .the  youth  and  children  of  both  sexes. 

khool  exhibitions  are  nniversally  notorious 
for  dnwing  crowds.  I  would  try  them  at  the 
fairs,  in  all  the  most  ap^roTed  and  improTing 
ways.  Interest  and  use  the  children,  and  you 
draw  the  mothers  of  the  land.  Before  these 
obscenity  and  immorality  will  shrink  abashed. 
The  people  of  this  nation  pay  their  money 
more  freely  for  education  than  for  any  other 
good  object.  Were  the  agricultural  societies 
to  distinctly  encourage  popular  education, 
would  that  not  be  another  strong  reason  for 
public  patronage  P  Should  the  price  fighters 
fear  that  under  such  a  regime  the  nation  would 
tend  to  effeminacy,  and  would  prefer  a  dash  of 
the  old  Spartan  sports  P  Then  I  would  say 
give  us  the  common  school  complete  t  In  ap- 
propriate comers  mark  off  the  school  play- 
grounds. Under  proper  police  regulations  let 
there    be   foot-races,    pitching   of* weights, 

fames  of  "cat,"  "baste,"  and  "bullpen." 
let  maidens  romp  on  the  sward,  jumping  the 
rope,  playing  at  "thread  the  needle,"  "lost 
my  glove  yesterday,"  &c.,  &c.  In  short,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  would  have  something  to  interest 
and  improve  every  civilized  child  and  parent 
in  the  land.  I  would  have  nothing  to  degrade 
or  brutalize.  The  hotse-raoers  tell  us  that  we 
must  encourage  gambling  and  other  immorali- 
ties or  give  up  the  fairs,  as  the  system  is  worn 
out.  I  hurl  m  their  teeth,  bosh  I  We  have 
not  yet  fairly  started  in  these  matters.  We 
have  not  yet  copied  even  all  the  Old  World 
practices  as  much  as  we  may,  such  as  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  animals  and  articles,  the  hir- 
ing of  farm  help,  &c.  Our  Yankee  invention 
has  not  been  exercised  at  all  to  speak  of,  ex- 
cept on  the  immoral  side.  It  is  time  good 
men  were  alive  to  this  matter. 

All  nations,  both  savage  and  civilized,  have 
their  festivals,  holidays,  and  public  amuse- 
ments. If  good  or  innocent  ones  are  not  sus- 
tained, barbarous  ones  will  be,  most  assuredly. 
Let  us  encourage  those  things  which  distin- 
guish us  from  the  savages,  who  so  unworthily 
occupied  tins  great  land  before  us,  such  as 
public  morality,  popular  intelligence,  thrift, 
and  decency. 

Such  spectacles  and  practices  as  tend  to 
brutality,  barbarism,  unthrift,  and  national 
decay,  should  be  avoided  and  condemned. 

John  Davis. 
Box  60,  Deeatur,  lU,,  8q>t  18,  1870. 


ABOUT    BUNBXOWXB8. 

Sunflowers  are  now  five  feet  high.  I  have 
commenced  to  feed  their  leaves  to  my  stock. 
They  are  the  best  of  all  ffreen  feed  for  milch 
cows.  I  expeot  to  have  leaves  enough  to  feed 
four  cows  and  two  horses,  twice  a  day,  cmtil 
the  middle  of  November,  from  one  acre  of 
eround.  If  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  pull  the 
teaves,  the  crop  will  do  equally  as  well  as 
com,  sowed  broadcast,  growing  a  greater 
weight  per  acre.    Gallle  will  eat  np  leaves 


and  stalks  when  three  feet  high  and  over.    It 
can  be  mowed  with  a  scythe. 

It  should  be  sown  at  different  times,  so  as 
to  keep  up  a  supply  of  feed  through  the  eear 
son.  it  is  not  always  that  the  largest  seeds 
produce  the  largest  plants ;  it  is  so  with  ^e 
sunflower.  The  large  white  seeds  do  not  pro- 
duce as  large  plimts,  or  as  many  leaves,  as 
those  which  are  smaller  and  darker,  with 
black  stripes.  In  my  experience  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  have  it  all  one  color.  In  the  largest 
sunflower  which  grows  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  there  are  black  and  white,  half  white, 
and  striped.  If  ^on  want  green  feed,  don^t 
buy  the  large  white  seeds ;  they  are  not  half 
the  value  for  feed,  and  the  seed  is  nearly  one 
quarter  lighter  than  the  other  kinds. — Cor. 
Wutem  Mural, 


MAINB  BOABD  OF  AaBUOOIiTUBlL 

This  board  has  for  several  yeara  held  a  two- 
weeks*  meeting  in  Augusta  during  the  sesaion 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  more  directly  interesting  fiumeis  in 
the  discussions  of  agricultural  subjects,  and 
with  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  participate 
in  these  discussions,  a  session  is  now  held  in 
some  part  of  the  State  during  the  aunnner 
season.  Last  year  this  semi-annual  seeaiofi 
was  held  at  Orono,  the  location  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  the  State.  This  year  the 
board  met  in  Foxcrofc,  the  last  of  August. 
The  Maine  Farmer  remarks : — 

The  fkcnlty  and  students  of  the  college  at  Orono 
have  been  in  attendance,  the  citizens  or  the  place 
generously  giving  them  flree  entertainment  doring 
their  stay.  The  people  in  attendance  have  appar. 
ently  been  interested  in  the  meetings,  but  tney 
have  been  largely  made  up  from  those  living  in  the 
village.  There  was  not  a  large  namber  of  farmers 
—those  it  seems  most  desirable  to  reach — ^present, 
and  we  think  the  meeting  failed  to  draw  out  that 
attendance  flrom  the  towns  about  here  that  was 
expected  by  those  having  the  management  of  the 
same. 

After  an  address  of  weloome  by  Mr.  Ohamber- 
laitt,  and  the  usual  preliminary  exercises.  Col.  W. 
Swett  read  a  practical  paper  on  the  CultivatioD  of 
Apples.  This  was  followed  by  an  essay  on  Road- 
making  and  the  Management  of  country  roads. 

It  advocated  the  abolishment  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  district  supervision,  and  intmsting  the  caie 
of  the  roads  to  a  competent  town  committee,  one 
of  whom,  at  least,  should  be  a  competent  engineer. 

At  the  evening  session  on  Tuesday,  August  30, 
papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Thing  on  '*8uccess  in 
Life,"  and  by  Mr.  Norton  on  ''Improvement  of 
Soil  by  Ploughing.*' 

The  forenoon  of  Wednesday  was  occupied  by 
an  instructive  and  carefUly  prepared  pi^^er  on 
PlouKhs  and  Ploughing,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of  An- 
droscoggin County.  A  discussion  followed,  In 
which  some  lengthy  and  Interestiog  remarks  were 
made  by  T.  S.  Oold,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Lebroke's  iectare 
on  Farm  Law  tookt  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tained a  brief  summary  of  those  points  of  law  in 
which  fisrmers  are  most  interested.   In  the  even- 
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iBg  the  tiiti^ecto  of  Aitodated  Dalrrtafft  «n(l  Car- 
log  of  Milk,  were  presented  respeetivelT  by  Bev. 
wim.  GKiniey  of  Foxcroft,  and  Mr.  Gold  of  Con- 
nectiCQt. 

On  Tbnradaj  the  Board  went  on  an  excorsion  to 
Sebec  Lake' and  Granite  Mountain.  Intbeeren- 
ipg,  Hon.  Samnel  Wasson  delivered  a  leetare  on 
T^cer^ihe  snY^ject  being  considered  chemically 
and  practically.  An  allasion  was  made  to  the 
natural  advantages  of  Maine  in  ftumishing  sites 
for  mills  and  factories,  and  he  believed  by  encour- 
aging their  establi«>hment  we  were  directly  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  agriculture,  by  creating  a 
6nre  and  ready  demand  for  ail  farm  products. 
After  the  lectnre,  a  little  time  was  spent  In  listen- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  delegates  from  Farmer's 
Clubs  in  attendance,  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
half  a  dozen,  each  speaker  occupying  but  few 
minutes— all  showing  the  value  of  uiese  clubs,  and 
teutif}  ing  to  the  good  they  have  accomplished. 

The  meeting  of  Friday  afternoon  being  the  clos- 
inK  one  of  the  bes^ion,  was  largely  taken  np  with 
the  formal  business  consequent  upon  the  event, 
und  wbat  was  done  was  performed  in  a  hurried 
manner.  There  was,  however,  something  said 
ab^Qt  dairying,  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  Bodge  on 
sheep  farmmg,  and  some  rather  sensiblearemarks 
by  Mr.  Back  of  Hancock  County,  a  representative 
of  the  Farmers'  Club  tbere.  fiome  of  these  sub- 
jecTs  would  have  been  discussed  had  there  been 
time.      

▲GBIOUIiTUBAIi  ITBMB. 
—Of  a  flock  of  1350  fine  wool  sheep  in  Bates 
County,  Missouri,  all  but  20  died  of  scab. 

—The  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity—Agricultural  College— have  decided  to 
admit  females  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  institntion. 

—Forty  years  ago  one  could  buy  a  good  cow  for 
S12 ;  now  it  takes  $80.  Tet  forty  years  ago  flour 
was  but  little  cheaper  than  in  1870.  As  a  nation 
we  make  too  much  grain,  and  do  not  riise  •noogh 
stock. 

—A  writer  in  the  Bomefteadt  Iowa,  asks  what 
the  working  man  is  going  to  do  for  meat,  and 
thinks  the  question  will  soon  be  a  serious  one.  He 
says  that  nnless  more  stock  is  raised,  laboring 
classes  will  soon  have  to  do  without  meat. 

—The  Stockdale  beef  packery,  near  Brenham, 
Texas,  b^gaa  operakiofts  last  fiUl,  and  for  its  first 
season's  work  killed  4600  cattle,  peeked  8000 
tierces  of  beef,  and  shipped  off  1,000,000  pounds 
of  hide  and  tallow. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Oennaniown  Telegraph 
who  lost  seventy  chickens  by  gapes  last  year,  now 
says  that  i^h  water  daily,  with  a  lump  of  roll 
brimstone  kept  in  it,  will  be  foond  a  certain  pre- 
ventive. 

—A  Western  Ihrmer  noticed  that  almoat  aU  the 
potato  bugs  in  his  garden  had  disappeared,  and  a 
short  time  after  he  killed  a  large,  striped  snake 
with  his  hoe,  ani  found  that  it  was  fhll  of  the 
larveD  of  the  potato  bng.  It  had  about  cleared 
out  the  garden.  He  says  he  will  tl\  no  more  of 
those  snakes. 

—In  Michigan  tiie  prodnetioii  of  plaster  in  1809 
•mounted  to  90,600  tons;  amovnl  of  cepitai  In- 
fested, #860,000«   TlM  aggEfligtte  valne  of  tha 


plaster  maanflMtnred  from  its  beginning  in  1840 
up  to  the  present,  is  $1,296,076.  The  buviness  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  lands  now  comprising 
the  works  number  3,727  acres. 

Tis  pleasant,  on  a  fine  tpriog  mom,  to  see  the  buds 

expand ; 
Tis  plMMUt,  In  the  sammeiv  tloie,  to  view  the  teeming 

land; 
'Tie  pleaeant,  on  a  winter**  night,  to  eronch  aioand  the 

blase; 
Bat  what  are  Joye  like  these,  my  boys,  to  autumn's 

menry  days  I— Dieteiis. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Cotmirff  OeniUmam 
planted  a  few  acres  of  turnips,  which  were  large 
enough  to  begin  to  feed  the  first  week  in  July, 
when  they  were  fed  to  pigs,  no  other  feed  given 
until  the  last  week  In  September.  No  lot  of  pigs 
could  have  done  better,  growing  and  keeping  in 
good  condition  all  the  while. 

—The  culture  of  flax  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced in  California.  One  fanner  who  has  planted 
thhrty  acres,  will  obtain  from  1000  to  1200  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  bringing  in  a  gross  return  of 
$60  to  1^  an  acre.  The  (talks  are  worth  920  a 
ton.  The  flax  in  California  is  not  pulled  from  the 
ground,  but  is  cut  with  a  reaping  machine. 

—Luther  Kendall,  of  Felchville,  Tt.,  has  sold 
daring  the  past  year  one  hundred  dollars' wonh 
of  butter  and  cheese,  made  Arom  one  cow  of  the 
native  breed,  besides  supplying  himself  and  wife, 
and  occasional  visitors,  with  milk  snd  butter,  and 
raising  a  calf  for  which  he  was  offered  twenty  dol- 
Uurs. 

—When  a  horse  refhses  to  eat,  he  should  not  be 
made  to  do  any  more  service  that  day,  for  it  may 
be  known  that  he  is  tired  out  or  sick.  It  is  bar- 
barous to  compel  a  horse  to  perform  labor  when 
in  snch  a  condition  tliat  he  refuses  grain,  yet  it  is 
often  done,  and  by  men,  too,  who  think  they  are 
merciful. 

—The  St.  Louis  Jtmmal  of  AgHcuUwre  thinks 
the  present  is  the  time  to  attack  and  destroy  bur- 
dock. It  says  the  old  stems,  with  burrs  on  them, 
should  be  cut  with  a  spade  or  mattock  just  below 
the  surfhce,  and  carefally  piled  together  while 
green.  After  a  fbw  days  of  dry  weather,  set  fire 
to  them,  and  stand  by  till  the  last  burr  goes  to 
ashes.  This  done,  the  young  plants  that  have 
grown  firom  the  seed  this  year  should  either  be 
pulled  up  or  the  roots  cut  cff  below  the  collar,  and 
thrown  upon  the  manure  heap. 

—After  losing  a  large  number  of  chickens  fh>m 
swollen,  sore  heads  and  eyes,  a  correspondent  of 
the  /Votrte  Former  Wbnnd  on  close  examination 
that  their  heads  were  covered  with  a  perfect  mass 
of  nits,  piled  one  upon  another,  and  a  long,  flat 
kind  of  lice,  busy  adding  hundreds  more.  Amorg 
the  wing  quills  were  thousands  of  a  smaller  kind 
of  lice  in  heaps.  He  made  a  quantity  of  sulphur 
and  lard  ointment,  and  p«t  it  on  several  timea. 
Not  one  haa  died  sfaioe,  altlMragh  bis  neighbon 
are  stUl  k)elng  M  many  M  eT«r« 
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omfuchnq    opinioni   exist 

among  good  farmers  as  to 

whether  it  is  best  to  apply 

manure  to  the  surface,  and  if  so,  as 

to  the  best  season  of  doing  it. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the 
opinion  was  popular  that  when 
manures  were  applied  to  the  soi^ 
they  shonld  be  immediately  covered  with  it, 
and  at  a  depth  of  four  to  six  inches.  That 
opinion  has  been  much  modified,  some  even 
having  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  should  not 
be  covered  at  all. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  truth  lies  between 
the  two  extremes. 

First,  as  to  covering  manure.  We  are  in- 
formed that  in  England  the  common  practice 
at  this  time  is  to  apply  as  much  of  the  manure 
as  is  practicable  to  the  surface,  and  never  cover 
it.  It  is  used  in  liquid  form,  or  if  solid,  in 
very  fine  condition,  and  merely  mingled  with 
the  soil  by  the  harrow,  or  the  drill  with  which 
the  grain  is  sown.  When  the  soil  is  devoted 
to  roots,  or  any  crops  where  hoein|^  is  to  be 
done,  the  manure  is  stiU  kept  on  or  very  near 
the  surface,  and  is  reduced  to  a  fine  condi- 
tion. 

We  have  plenty  of  examples  in  nature  in 
this  respect.  She  will  restore  most  exhausted 
lands  to  a  state  of  fertility  by  the  slow  process 
of  annual  deposits  upon  the  surface  of  such 
plants  as  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  some  of 
the  elements  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
atmosphere.  She  does  not  plough  under  any- 
thing, but  still  produces  large  forest  crops  or 
heavy  growths  of  grass,  or  other  coarser  herb- 
age, annually.  This  process  may  serve  as  a 
hint,  but  does  not  prove  that  there  is  not  a 
quicker  way  to  reclaim  the  land.  Vegetable 
substances  that  are  tender  and  succulent  would 
probably  decay,  and  form  a  favorable  bed  for 
seed  or  roots  when  slightly  covered  up  in  the 
soil,  in  a  fourth  part  of  the  time  which  would 
be  required  if  they  remained  above  ground. 

In  a  discussion  of  farm-yard  manures  in  the 
* 'London  or  Central  Farmers*  Club,*'  the 
chairman  said  he  believed  that  manure  was 
never  so  advantageously  applied  as  when  it 
was  laid  on  the  surface,  and  that  so  far  from 
deteriorating  or  losing  anything  through  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  it  caused  more 
benefit  to  the  upper  ioil»  where  it  was 


able  its  effects  should  be  moet  apparent.** 
This  opinion  seemed  to  be  received  as  aonnd 
doctrine,  for  no  one  objected  to  it  during  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Robert  Baker,  who  opened  the  discus- 
sion at  the  same  meeting,  after  touching  upon 
almost  every  conceivable  point  in  the  msBsge- 
ment  and  application  of  farm-yard  manures, 
stated  distinctly  as  his  belief,  that  *'ihe  b&t 
mode  of  applying  manure  loos  to  take  it 
direct  from  the  fcarmryard  and  turn  it  in  at 
once,  so  as  not  to  leave  it  exposed,'*'* 

We  arrived  at  this  conclusion  many  yean 
ago,  from  our  own  practice  and  observatioii 
from  time  to  lame.  This  course  seems  to  be 
free  from  any  of  the  objections  which  are 
urged  against  other  modes  of  using  it. 

In  this  way  the  manure  is  handled  but  once, 
whereas,  in  composting,  it  must  be  mo^ 
several  times. 

In  composting,  at  each  overiiauling  there  ii 
a  loss  in  the  escape  of  ammonia,  and  there  is 
danger  of  carrying  fermentation  too  far,  and 
thus  greatly  injuring  the  manure. 

If  manure  is  taken  directly  from  the  yard 
and  ploughed  under,  it  is  handled  but  once, 
loses  nothing  in  the  escape  of  ammonia,  be- 
cause no  fermentation  has  taken  place,  and  ii 
not  injured  at  all  by  heating. 

Covered  two  or  thr^e  inches,  it  is  soon  io  a 
warm  and  moist  condition,  so  that  icrmenta- 
tion  readily  takes  place  and  gases  are  given 
off.  These  are  arrested  by  the  soil,  as  are 
also  its  juices,  and  are  not  only  in  a  state  of 
readiness  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  pbnti, 
bat  act  in  a  double  capacity  by  becoming  food 
themselves  and  acting  apon  other  materials 
until  they  become  so. 

In  applying  it  in  a  green  state,  much  of  it 
will  be  in  a  coarse  condition,  but  fermentatioo 
and  the  action  of  frost  will  tend  to  pulverize 
it,  so  that  a  second  ploughing  will  usually  in- 
corporate it  pretty  thoroughly  with  the  soQ. 
With  these  advantages,  then,  we  have  so 
hesitation  in  recommending  this  course  with 
all  the  manure  that  can  be  applied  in  the 
autumn.  If  composted  with  any  substaoce 
that  will  divide  the  wet  manure,  so  that  it  can 
be  made  somewhat  fine,  then  we  would  pat  it 
under  in  the  spring  as  early  as  the  condition 
of  the  soil  would  permit. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons  which  might 
be  urged,  we  are  dearly  of  the  opinion  that, 
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to  f«r  M  we  can  make  it  eoBvement,  it  is 
best  to  pat  all  the  mainire  we  can  under 
ground  in  its  fresh  and  erode  eondition,  and 
oover  it  not  more  than  three  inches  at  the 
most. 

8ome  good  farmers  do  not  apply  manure 
until  it  has  been  kept  a  tweWemonth ;  we  be- 
lioTO  that  is  the  case  with  Mr.  John  Brooks 
of  Princeton,  Mass.,  who  is  a  large  and  pros- 
perous fiirmer.  What  special  advantages 
arise  from  this  course  are  not  clear  to  us,  and 
we  should  be  glad  if  he  would  state  them 
through  these  columns. 

Top-Dressisg. 

With  regard  to  this  mode  of  manuring  there 
are  also  various  opinions ;  but  that  it  can  be 
very  profitably  employed  scarcely  admits  of  a 
question.  On  grass  lands  it  is  generally  with- 
held too  loDg, — ^until  the  grass  roots  are  ex- 
hausted, and  there  is  nothing  left  upon  which 
to  build  up  a  crop.  If  on  high  land,  the  top- 
dressing  should  be  spplied  as  early  as  immedi- 
ately a(\er  the  second  yearns  crop  is  taken  off, 
or  in  the  succeeding  fall.  Then  it  has  vigor- 
ous roots  to  work  upon,  and  by  top-dressing 
annually,  or  every  other  year,  mowing  fields 
might  be  kept  running  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  produce  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half 
annually.  This  would  save  a  considerable 
oost  in  {toughing,  leveling  and  the  cost  of 
seed. 

On  moist  lands,  once  well  set  in  grass,  swale 
lands,  lands  on  the  mai^  of  meadows,  a 
slight  annual  top-dressing  will  help  them  to 
produce  profitable  crops  for  fifty  years  in  suo- 
cession;  and  the  fodder  will  be  good.  Dry 
cows,  young  catde  and  working  oxen,  doing 
moderate  winter  work,  will  thrive  well  upon 

it. 

Top-dressing  may  be  applied  most  advan- 
tsgeouely  in  the  autumn,  and  about  the  time 
when  we  usually  have  plentiful  rains,  before 
the  setting  in  of  winter.  The  manure  can 
then  be  applied  without  injury  to  the  ground 
by  cartirg  over  it,  and  the  rains  will  wa^h  out 
the  soluble  matters  from  the  maoure  and  carry 
them  down  among  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
will  also  force  the  coarser  portions  down 
around  the  stubble,  to  act  as  mulching  through 
the  winter.  Oiher  advantages  are,  diat  farm 
work  is  not  so  pressing  as  in  the  spring,  the 
teams  are  stronger,  and  the  carting  quicker 
and  cheaper  over  hard  ground. 


THM  DB090HT* 

The  drought,  from  which  we  are  now  suffer- 
ing, is  the  most  wide-spread,  continued  and 
severe  which  has  occurred  within  our  recollec- 
tion. It  embraces  the  whole  of  New  England, 
New  York,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
whole  belt  lying  between  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  lakes.  It  has  not  been  uniformly  severe 
throughout  this  extensive  region.  Some  local- 
ities have  been  partially  relieved  by  occasional 
showers.  The  more  southern  portions,  in 
which  the  crops  complete  their  growth  at  an 
earlier  period,  have  suffered  less  th  'u  those 
lying  further  north,  in  which  they  depend  up- 
on July  and  August  for  making  their  growth, 
and  have  thus  had  to  contend  with  the  entire 
dry  period.  Consequently  the  corn,  late  potar 
toes,  root  crops  and  pastures  have  suffered 
severely,  as  have  the  fruit  crops,  fruit  trees, 
and  even  the  forest  trees. 

On  dry  pastures  and  old  mowing  lands  the 
roots  of  the  grass  in  many  places  are  entirely 
dead,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fruit  buds  in 
some  sections  will  form  for  the  fruitage  of  an- 
other year.  The  soil  is  unfit  for  ploughing, 
and  the  reception  of  the  winter  grain. 

'  Hay,  grain,  potatoes,  butter  and  pork  in  all 
this  northern  section  must  be  very  high.  The 
loss  in  crops  must  be  almost  incalculable. 
Those  who  are  dependent  on  the  sale  of  their 
crops  for  money  to  pay  their  taxes  and  sup- 
port their  families  through  the  coming  long 
winter,  must  look  forward  with  sad  forebod- 
ings. But  let  us  not  be  discouraged.  The 
past  few  years  have  been  eminently  prosper- 
ous. The  accumulations  of  those  years  mast 
be  freely  used  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  those  who  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  accumulate  for  themselves. 
Before  the  seven  years  of  famine  in  Egypt 
there  were  seven  years  of  plenty.  Before  our 
late  enormously  expensive  war  the  country 
had  been  wonderfully  prosperoas,  and  the  ac- 
cumulations of  this  prosperity  furnished  the 
means  of  supplying  our  armies,  and  of  sus- 
taining the  government,  to  which,  under  Hea- 
en,  our  prosperity  was  due.  Adversity  is  not 
without  its  uses  as  well  as  prosperity.  With- 
out it  we  should  become  proud  and  self-confi- 
dent, and  forget  our  dependence  upon  the 
Great  Source  of  all  our  blessings.  But  we 
did  not  sit  down  to  moralize,  but  to  ask  what 
lessons  we,  as   agriculturists,    should  learn 
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from  the  experienoe  and  obBervatioB  of  tlie 
present  teason. 

Let  US  notice  some  of  the  faota  that  present 
themselves  to  our  observation.  Here  is  a  fiald 
under  high  cnltore.  It  is  nnder-drained,  was 
well  plonked,  and  the  plongh  was  followed 
by  the  sabsoil  plough,  making  a  tilth  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  inohes  deep.  It  was  amply 
manured,  and  the  mannre  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil.  The  seed  was  put  in  early,  as 
in  a  soil  so  treated  it  may  always  be.  Some 
stimulant  was  applied  in  the  hill  to  give  the 
seed  an  early  start.  The  plants  started  at 
ODoe,  and  grew  vigorously  from  the  first,  and 
under  the  continued  heat  they  have  made  a 
marvellous  growth.  The  large  stalks  and 
broad  leaves,  with  open  pores,  have  imbibed 
the  nightly  dews,  which  have  aided  the  sap 
to  flow  freely  in  the  succulent  vessels.  The 
cultivator  and  the  hoe  have  been  diligently 
employed  to  enable  the  air  to  penetrate  the 
soil  and  keep  up  the  decomposition  bj  which 
the  roots  are  supplied  with  food,  The  roots 
penetrated  deeply  and  found  the  food  and 
moisture  needed.  The  plants  pushed  on  to 
perfection  with  precocious  energy.  The  ker- 
nel formed  and  filled.  The  potato  acquirec^ 
its  normal  size  long  ago.  Such  land,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  burning  sun,  rapidly  ac- 
compliehes  its  work,  doing  as  much  in  five  or 
six  weeks  as  it  does  in  a  cooler  season  in  eight 
or  ten,  so  that  however  great  the  drought  of 
the  summer,  if  there  was  a  good  supply  of 
water  in  the  spring,  there  is  almost  a  certainty 
of  a  good  crop.  A  good  crop  of  grass  and 
grain  is  produced  on  such  soil  before  the 
drought  comes.  JuBt  these  results  may  be 
seen  in  many  instances  during  the  present  dis- 
astrous drought. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  soil  is  poor, 
and  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  seed,  and  the 
seed  was  put  in  rather  late,  the  crops  started 
slowly.  The  plough  and  the  hoe  were  not 
diligently  used,  the  ground  became  baked,  the 
air  did  not  penetrate  to  ktep  up  decomposi- 
tion in  the  soil,  and  by  the  time  the  plants 
were  ready  to  begin  to  form  their  f rtiit,  they 
were  parched  and  wilted.  Their  curled  leaves 
did  not  expand  thenr  pores  to  drink  in  the 
aweet  dews.  They  struggled  on  for  a  time, 
and  finally  succumbed  to  the  adverse  circum- 
stances with  little  or  no  result.  Such  instances 
and  the  almost  entire  failure  of  the  labor  of 
the  year  are  common  to  a  melanchdiy  extent. 


Is  there  asy  reaaedy  for  this  state  of  dungiP 
Can  we  guard  against  the  efifocts  of  such  a 
drought  as  we  have  passed  through?  The 
fanner,  like  every  other  man,  wishes  to  invest 
his  money  and  labor  where  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  a  good  resoh.  Can  he  do 
this  with  am  much  certainty  as  attends  other 
human  enterprises  P  It  will  be  said  the  r^ 
suits  of  the  husbandman^s  labors  depend 
greatly  upon  the  elements,  which  are  beyond 
his  control  or  influence.  But  is  it  not  so  with 
all  the  labors  of  manP  The  winds  and  the 
waves  may  defeat  all  the  shrewdness  and  fsi^ 
reaching  calculations  of  the  merchant.  The 
cost  of  the  material  worked  by  the  manufio- 
turer  often  depends  essentially  upon  the  set- 
son.  His  buildings  and  machinery  are  subject 
to  destruction  by  fire  and  flood. 

These  classes  do  all  that  human  skill  can  do 
to  guard  against  the  influence  of  the  elements, 
as  well  as  to  avail  themselves  of  their  aid,  and 
why  should  not  the  fanner  ?  If  the  meniant 
committed  his  cargoes  to  unseaworthy  vessels, 
or  the  manufacturer  erected  combustible  build* 
ings  upon  the  sand,  would  they  have  or  de- 
serve success  P  They  heed  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, and  so,  although  calamities  som^ 
times  befall  them,  upon  the  whole  theysrs 
successful.  They  have  the  sagacity  and  conr* 
age  to  ava  1  themselves  of  the  means  which  in- 
creasing knowledge  and  science  pot  into  their 
hands.  The  merchant  who  should  confine 
himself  to  the  customs  and  the  navigation  of 
the  past,  and  the  manufacturer  who  should 
use  the  machinery  of  the  laat  century,  would 
find  themaelves  swallowed  up  in  the  waves  of 
modem  competition. 

In  like  manner  the  agticnlturist  must  avail 
himself  of  the  results  of  science  and  expeii- 
ence.  He  must  so  prepare  lus  soil  that  whatp 
ever  may  be  the  season,  his  labors  and  hopei 
shall  meet  with  a  reasonable  reward.  Ha 
must  have  the  courage  to  apply  the  knowledge 
which  experience  teaches  him. 

The  great  difliculty  is  that  we  do  not  do  as 
well  as  we  know.  We  know  that  only  high 
furming  is  uniformly  and  permanently  success- 
ful. We  know  tbtt  shaUow  and  negligent 
oultivi^tion  rapidly  exhausts  the  soQ,  and  that 
with  such  cultivation,  in  an  unpropitions  sea- 
son, the  crops  always  ftil.  We  know  that 
with  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  and 
skilful  cultivation,  the  crops  are  always  good, 
—better  indeed  In  propittoos  aeasons,^bot 
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always  good.  Let  ua  not  attempt,  under  any 
onrcnmstances,  to  cultivate  more  than  we  oan 
cultivate  in  the  best  possible  manner.  If  we 
have  manure  and  labor  sufficient  only  for  one 
acre,  let  us  not  attempt  to  cultivate  two.  Let 
us  have  the  courage  to  do  right  here,  as  in 
every  other  avocation  of  life,  and  Heaven  will 
bless  our  efforts. 


i 


XZTBAGT8  AJSTD  EUEFLjaS. 
OABBAOX  WOBX. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspond  ents  give  a 
method  of  paving  the  cabbajres  m>m  destruction 
hj  the  worms  ?  In  thU  section  the  plants  were 
rearly  all  destroyed  by  a  little  green  worm,  the 
product  of  a  small  nit  resembling  a  seed  of  Timo- 
thy grass,  which  is  deposited  on  cho  under  Fide  of 
the  leaves  of  both  cabbages  and  turnips.  I  have 
not  yet  fonnd  what  the  psrent  is,  but  suppose  it  to 
be  some  nocturnal  fly.  Information  may  save  the 
crop  ar  oiher  year.  w.  h.  w. 

Stamteadf  P.  Q.,  Aug.  31, 1870. 

Bbmarxs.— Within  a  few  years  past  there  has 
been  much  complaint  about  worms  upon  cabbages. 
What  is  known  as  the  Rape  Batterfly  la  Bngland— 
Pieru  rap«— "was  introduced  into  this  country 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  by  way  of  Qae- 
bee,  probably  as  nits  on  cabbage  leaves.  It  grad- 
ually spread  into  Vermont,  and  is  now  extending 
over  the  country.  The  butterfly  is  a  nearly  white 
miUer.  The  caterpillar,  or  worm,  when  full  grown 
is  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  eggs  are  laid  the 
last  of  May.  The  millers  are  caught  in  England 
with  a  net,  or  bag,  made  of  mosquito  netting.  A 
stick  some  four  feet  long  for  a  handle,  with  a  wire 
hoop  on  which  the  net  is  fastened,  may  be  rigged 
up  by  any  one.  They  are  destroyed  in  the  chrys 
alls  state,  by  placing  boards  about  two  inches  above 
the  ground,  on  the  undersides  of  which  the  worms 
undergo  their  metamorphoses.  From  these  boards 
they  are  scraped  off  and  destroyed.  6. 0.  Wait,  of 
Oouvemenr,  N.T.,  writes  to  the  New  York  Farm- 
ers' Club  that  be  was  able  to  drive  them  from  his 
patch  with  brine— ham  and  beef  brine  flrom  the 
meat  barrel.  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  of  New  York, 
states  in  the  Country  QmtUmcm  that  he  succeeded 
In  keeping  his  cid)bages  free  of  worms  by  the  use 
of  whale  oil  so^p.  But  from  his  remarks  we  doubt 
whether  he  had  the  new  importation— the  PUn» 
rapm,  which  Is  somewhat  difl^rent  from  the  Pisris 
oUraeea,  described  by  Harris,  and  which  has  been 
much  longer  known  in  this  country.  Mr.  8.  Cur- 
rier, of  Norwich,  Yt.,  says  that  he  finds  the  miller 
to  be  active  and  sly,  and  the  caterpillar  to  be  Httle 
disturbed  by  brine  or  any  other  application  he  had 
tried,  except  that  of  clipping  them  io  twain  with 
the  sheep-shears,— a  comparatively  expeditious, 
but  still  rather  laborious  process  where  the  worms 
are  on  a  large  number  of  cabbages,  especially  as 
one  brood  of  worms  Is  soon  succeeded  by  an- 
other. 
We  hope  some  of  ost  oorrsspondcnts  will  be 


able  to  furnish  a  more  satislhetory  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  W.  H.  W. 

CT7RIKO  SVMAO  LBAVBS. 

Wm  you  please  inform  me  bow  to  prepare  su- 
mac leaves  for  market?  I  have  quite  a  large 
quantity  on  my  farm.  8ome  bay  they  are  valua- 
ble for  tanning  purposes.  B.  P.  Luthbb. 

NoHh  Dorttt,  Vt.,  S^pt,,  1870. 

REMA.BXS  —Prom  an  article  in  the  Rural  ffew 
Torker,  we  condense  the  foUowing  directions. 
The  leaf  and  kaf  stems  only  are  u&ed.  These  are 
picked  before  the  bbrnb  biotsoms.  It  should  be 
cured  like  herbs  noder  cover  or  at  least  in  the 
thade.  After  bemg  dried  sui&ciently  to  break 
readily  in  the  hand,  it  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder 
and  put  in  bags  coutaming  about  160  pounds.  The 
American  article  known  best  In  market  comes 
mostly  from  Ytrginia.  That  gathered  in  New 
York,  New  Jerbey,  &c.,  is  not  considered  as  valu- 
able. The  leaves  in  their  natural  state  are  worth 
about  fifty  dollars  a  ton  at  the  mills.  They  are 
too  bulky  for  long  transportation  before  being 
groond,  hence  the  nearer  a  mill  the  better  for  the 
gatherer.  The  best  of  the  foreign  ground  is  worth 
about  $175  per  ton  in  New  York ;  while  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  best  American  is  only  |^.  Su- 
mac is  used  for  dyeing  as  well  as  tanning.  One 
objection  against  the  American  leaves  in  tanning 
is  that  It  colors  too  much  for  the  nicest  morocco. 
Still,  H  is  believed  that  by  care  in  growing,  gath- 
ering, curing  and  preparing  for  market,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  suth  improvements  that  the  Ameri- 
can article  will  take  the  place  of  the  imported,  to 
a  great  extent.  We  know  nothing  of  the  mill  for 
grinding  the  leaves.  It  is  stated  that  the  amount 
gathered  in  Yirglnia  is  yearly  increasing. 

A  POtriiTBT  KOUSB. 

I  want  a  new  house  for  poultry.  Will  it  be  a 
good  place  in  the  bam  cellar  ?  I  have  had  it  there 
for  a  year  or  two  rnu^t,  but  my  e§gs  do  not  hatch 
out  well.  I  set  a  hen  on  15  eggs  and  she  brought 
out  three  chickens.  I  suspect  that  my  cellar  is 
too  damp  for  poultry,  and  wish  I  knew.       b.  o. 

PMcham,  Vt.,  S^.,  1870. 

Bbmabxs.— Poultry  never  does  well  in  a  damp 
place.  Where  the  bam  cellar  is  mostly  al>ove 
ground,  is  open  to  the  sooth,  and  is  warm  In  win- 
ter, it  makes  a  good  poultiy  house.  But  It  ought 
to  be  *'roomy"  atd  some  portion  of  it  always 
clean.  The  secrets  of  success  in  poultry  raising 
are  wantUh,  detmUmu,  and  pUntiful  feeding  of  a 
vortstyoffood. 

OB1.S8  SBBB  FOB  VASTUBB  L4NI). 

I  am  going  to  plough  some  20  acres  of  pasture 
thislUl  that  has  not  been  ploughed  for  thirty 
years  or  more.  The  land  is  a  clay  loam.  I  shall 
top  dress  and  seed  next  spring  with  some  kind  of 
grass  seed,  sowing  oats  at  the  same  time.  What 
would  be  the  best  kinds  of  grass  seed  to  sow? 
Herdsgrass  runs  out  here  In  a  short  time.  The 
pasture  Is  not  a  wet  one,  nor  very  diy ;  is  mostly 
free  from  stones,  smooth  and  dean,  with  rather 
thin  soil.  Please  to  answer  throuffh  the  Fabxbb. 
I  am  a  young  fkrmer ;  bought  a  farm  two  yeerl 
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ago  of  185  acres.  It  bad  kept  aboat  10  cows  and  a 
team  when  I  bought  It.  It  will  now  keep  some  15 
cows  and  team.  I  have  bought  onlj  about  $25 
worth  of  manore,  but  nse  muck,  ashes,  leayes 
flrom  the  woods,  &c,  keep  my  stables  well  Uttered 
with  straw,  mnck,  sawdust  and  leaves  scattered  in 
barn-yard,  hog-pen,  &c.  I  Intend  to  improve  my 
Ikrm  so  that  U  will  keep  SO  head  of  cattle  in  lees 
than  ten  years,  without  much  aid  ftom  commer- 
cial manures,  with  the  exception  of  buying  occa- 
sionally a  ton  of  plaster.  A.  M.  Steybns. 
mUiamttowH,  Mau.,  Sept.,  1870. 

Bbmabxb.— In  order  to  get  a  good  pasture,  it 
most  be  seeded  with  a  variety  of  grasses,  so  that 
some  of  them  will  start  early  in  the  spring,  and 
others  succeed  them  throngh  the  summer.  If 
there  is  but  a  single  variety,  that  comes  on,  ripeni, 
where  not  kept  down  by  the  stock,  and  the  feed  is 
gone.   Now,  sow  the  ibllowlng,  p«r  acre :« 

Sweet  Ssented  Venal,  7  Iba,  blOMonu  in  April  ft  May. 
Orchvd  Grass,  6  **         **        *■  MaySiJaoe 

Keptop,  8"         *(         **JaoeftJoy. 

Herdigrass,  8  **        **        "  JaaeScJoiy. 

White  olovcr,  4«        *•        "MaytoBept. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  4  "        **        **  Jane  it  Jaiy. 

Some  persons  sow  other  varieties,  such  as  Mead- 
ow Foxtail,  Italian  Eye  Grass,  &c,  bat  the  abdve 
will  answer  very  well. 

Thanks  for  your  good  opinion  of  the  Fabmb&, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  you  may  succeed  in  your 
efforts  to  make  farming  a  profitable  and  honorable 
vocation. 


DBOUOHT  IN  80KBR8XT  00T7KTT,  XAINB. 

Gentlembn  :— Farmers  in  Somerset  County  are 
very  much  discouraged.  They  are  terribly  dried 
up ;  scarcely  any  rain  since  May.  In  some  places 
the  land  is  dry  as  an  ash-heap  three  teet  deep. 
Grain  exceedingly  light.  The  potato  crop  Is  a 
failure.  There  is  a  great  famine  among  stock- 
raisers  in  con^eqaence  of  the  extremely  small 
crops  of  hay.  Tno  grasshoppers  are  eating  every 
green  thing.  In  some  sections  they  have  destroy- 
ed acres  of  com  and  beans.  I  saw  one  piece  of 
beans,  some  two  acres,  with  nos  a  leaf  or  stem, 
and  the  pcds  were  green.  Apple  trees  are  treated 
in  like  manner,  especially  young  trees.  Fields  and 
pastures  are  grubbed  down  smooth,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  for  cattle  but  browse,  and  little  of  that. 
Many  farmers  have  fed  all  their  com  fodder,  and 
Fomo  have  made  large  holes  in  their  hay  mows. 
Others  are  selling  stock  at  panic  prices.  For  in- 
stance, cows  for  #20  to  $26 ;  yearlings  al  $fl  and 
#8  per  bead.  I  saw  a  pair  of  six  feet  four  inch 
oxen,  very  good  beef,  sold  for  $75,— and  so  it  goes. 

Brooks,  springs  and  wells  never  before  known 
to  go  dry,  have  foiled,  and  water  is  drawn  (tom  the 
larger  streams  for  ftimily  use. 

A  great  amount  of  suffering  has  occurred  to  man 
and  beast  this  summer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
ooovenience,  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  and  for 
aught  I  can  see,  it  is  likely  to  increase.    Extensive 
and  damaging  fires  have  occurred.    Thousands  of  i 
acres  of  timber  have  been  destroyed,  and  other 
property  as  well,  the  past  summer.    One  thing  the 
farmer  has  to  console  him,  he  can  fill  his  cellar 
with  apples,  if  not  with  potatoes.    Frait  was  never  | 
mere  abundant,  and  generally  of  excellent  quality.  I 
Then  let  baked  apples  and  milk  supersede  boiled 
potetoes  and  ttied  hog.  Zbn. 

UprinffvaiA,  He.,  8^,  1870. 

EBXAiiX8.--This  is  certainly  a  gloomy  account 
of  •the  condition  of  things  among  our  fhends  in 
Maine.    We  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  throughout  the 


Stale.  Goosolatloos  may  be  gieened  in  Toy  try* 
ing  circumstances.  One  is  in  a  firm  and  aUdiiig 
faith  that  all  events  over  which  man  has  no  eoQ- 
trol  will  be  conducted  for  the  best,  and  that  a  calm 
and  hopefhl  resignation  to  them  will  afford  more 
comfort  than  any  repining.  Our  oorreepondent 
has  found  another,  aad  a  good  one»  in  the  baked 
apples  and  milk,  one  part  of  which,  the  ^iples^  aie 
abundant.  Fed  moderately  to  the  oows,  this  will 
increase  the  flow  of  milk,  and  thus  both  applea 
and  milk  may  be  plentifhl. 


I  send  you  three  reoeipta.  The  first  two  I  liave 
maoy  times  tried  without  fail;  the  third  but  one 
year,  with  perfect  success. 

souATOHna  iir  hobsbs. 

For  fbll-grown  horse,  feed  one  table  spoonftal  of 
sales  and  one  of  sulphur  three  mornings  in  succes- 
sion ;  then  after  three,  fee'd  again,  if  needed. 

VOB  LICB  ON  COLTS  AMD  CALTBB. 

Mix  a  little  snipbur  with  salt,  and  fbed  on  the 
ground  before  cold  weather;  you  will  not  be 
troubled  in  winter  with  lousy  calves. 

TO  PBOTECT  FRUIT  AMD  SHADB  TRBB8  FBOM  MICB. 

Take  tarred  roofing  paper,  cut  crossways  of  the 
piece,  which  is  about  two  feet  wide,  strip  flfteen 
inches  wide,  wrap  lengthwise  around  the  tieep 
which  will  cover  it  two  feet  high ;  and  put  it  on  in 
a  warm  fall  dav,  as  it  is  bad  to  handle  when  cold. 

Shoreham,  K<.,  Sept.,  1870.  b.  b.  d. 


THB  AMBBICAK  BBA17TT  AVFLB. 

I  send  you  two  apples  taken  firom  the  flurm  ef 
Peter  Way  land,  in  this  neighborhood,  called  the 
American  Beauty,  I  know  not  whether  it  haa  at- 
tained any  notoriety  abroad,  but  think  not,  as  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  them  in  the  markets  in  any 
of  our  larffe  citiea.  It  is  much  cultivated  beie, 
and  the  original  tree  where  I  obtained  this  firoit  is 
often  visited  by  strangers  who  have  been  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  frait. 

Piease  examine,  and  pass  your  judgment  upon 
its  merits  or  demerits.  R.  O.  W.  Pabxbb. 

PraU*»  Junctiofh  Sept.,  1870. 

Bemabxs.— Very  beautiful  speeimens ;  are  ioUd» 
weigh  half  a  pound  each;  bright  red,  with  meaet 
dots.  Vf  arder  states  It  is  a  winter  apple»  and  good 
in  quality. 

CBOPS  IB  WBST  TIBOINIA  — BBXBDT   BOB   BHBBP 
POiaONBD  BT  I.AVBBL. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— We  have  had  a  very  good 
season,  taking  it  all  together.  In  the  spring  It  was 
too  wet,  then  for  a  short  time  too  dry,  and  after 
that  rery  fii^e. 

Wheat  about  two  thirds  of  an  average  crop ;  rye 
one- half;  oat^i  extra;  also  com  the  same.  Hay 
hardly  an  average  crop,— too  wet  in  the  spring. 
Fruit  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop,  and  indlaerent. 
W  heat  flour  at  one  mill,  4  cents  per  lb,  when  others 
are  out.  The  other  two,  31  cents  per  lb.  No  old 
com  to  be  had.  New,  about  50  cents  per  bushel ; 
rye,  91  per  bushel ;  oats,  85  cents  per  bushel ;  bat- 
ter, 16  cents  per  lb;  bacon,  20  cents  per  lb;  eogs, 
10  cents  per  dozen;  chickens,  $1^  per  doaen* 
and  dull. 

I  have  seen  in  your  paper  a  number  of  cures  fbr 
sheep  when  thpy  get  polaoned  with  laurel.  When 
I  was  a  boy,my  fluher  was  driving  his  sheep  in  the 
spring  firom  Somers,  Conn.,  to  Worthington,  r~ 
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and  be  lii^l  serenil  of  hf  8  flock  poisoned  by  eating 
Uiorel.  A  Mettodist  minister  happened  to  come 
along,  aDd  inquired  what  was  the  matter  of  his 
sheep?  Father  informed  him  of  the  fact.  He 
then  requested  me  to  catch  one,  which  I  did  He 
opened  its  month,  and  cnt  the  third  wrinkle  in  tne 
roof  from  irs  teeth  and  let  it  go.  He  said  thai  he 
wonld  warrant  it  to  cnre  every  one  that  was  not 
so  far  gone  that  it  conld  not  swallow  the  blood. 
Father  lost  one  only  ont  of  oyer  twenty. 

One  of  my  neighbors  wishes  to  paint  the  roof  of 
hid  honjo  with  gas-tar.  He  wants  to  know  what 
be  mu8t  pnt  into  r,  so  as  to  thicken  it  a  little.  He 
wants  to  apply  it  with  a  bmsh. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Farmbr  give  the  required 
information.  If  they  can,  we  will  be  nnder  obi iga- 
ii%>n9  to  them.  H.  A.  Pbasb. 

WardeiumiU,  Wut  Va^  Sept.^  1870. 

SOILIMO  OP  CATTLS. 

I  wonld  be  glad  to  get  a  book  on  soiling  cows. 
Can  yon  inform  me  where  snch  a  book  can  be 
had  ?  L. 

StairhAaro\  Vt,  Sept,,  1870. 

Rbmabxs.— The  Essays  by  Hon.  Josiah  Qaincy, 
published  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston,  at  $1.25, 
are  the  best  that  we  know  of.  The  yolnme  oon- 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  Essays  on  Soiling,  a  me- 
moir of  the  author,  and  an  agricnltoral  address 
delivered  by  him  before  the  Massachnsetts  Agri- 
cnltnrai  Society  in  1819. 

Boimn  OB  waoLB  shobb  vob  oxbx. 

When  an  ox  has  a  bad  claw  by  calking,  or  one 
claw  gets  Ismed  by  sprain,  gravel  or  stone  bruises, 
take  two  of  his  common  shoes,  properly  fitted,  and 
weld  them  together  at  the  toes ;  pnt  on  a  toe  eaik, 
as  on  a  horse-shoe ;  let  the  claws  of  the  foot  touch 
at  the  toes ;  nail  on  your  shoes,  and  go  to  work 
with  your  oxen.  All  will  be  right  in  a  day  or  two. 
Shoes  thus  set  will  last  as  long  as  two  or  three 
settings -of  siDgle  shoes,  when  at  work  on  a  stone- 
quarry  or  other  very  rough  place. 

'Brother  teamster,  don't  let  the  blacksmiths 
ffifthun  yon  on  tnis  suhject.  No  dirt  or  gravel 
will  work  up  between  the  claws  to  injure  in  the 
least.  At  tlr^t  thought,  perhaps  yon  will  say  that 
it  Is  contraiy  to  nature  to  thus  confioe  the  claws  of 
I  bo  foot  of  an  ox.  Be  this  as  it  may,  you  will  find 
that  such  a  hboe  will  greatly  assist  nature  in  cur- 
ing a  very  bad  foot.  By  thus  shoeing  one  ox,  in 
particular,  that  tore  o£f  a  part  of  one  claw,  which 
bad  been  badly  cut  by  calking,  I  did  not  lose  a 
day's  work.  The  shoe  was  set  with  but  two  nails 
in  tbe  lame  claw,  and  those  at  the  heels.  I  have 
savid  the  work  of  three  different  oxen  by  thns 
sboelDg,  this  season,  1  have  no  doubt. 

Our  cattle,  which  are  heavy,  work  on  a  granite 
qiiHrry  which  is  as  rough  as  need  be.  Friends, 
try  the  round  or  whole  shoe,  and  if  not  pleased 
with  it,  5 on  can  cheaply  take  off  the  shoe  if  it 
does  r>otprovo  tieneflcisl.     Nblson  ConyBBSB. 

Marlborough,  N.  H.,  Sept.  12, 1870. 

THB  HT7T0HIN80N  PEAOR. 

For  more  than  forty  yean  there  has  not  been  aa 
enure  failure  of  a  crup  Irom  this  peach. 

It  is  a  native  seedling,  retained  on  the  same  farm 
^fibont  mixture  from  orher  varieties,  reproducing 
iffcetf  from  seed.  If  any  deterioration  is  produced 
by  budding  the  peach,  then  seedling  trees  from 
this  stock  mnst  b«»  desirable.  The  quality  is  not 
Surpassed;  spicy.  Juicy,  pleasant,  tender  flesh, 
whiie-colored  aooutthe  stone,  fkln  blnsh-in  the 
snn,  but  mostly  light-colored,  mottled  with  pink, 
of  mediitm  sixe,  belongs  to  the  rareripe  class  of 


peaches.  The  tree  is  vlgoroas,  with  long,  dark 
green  leaf.  The  frnitfulness  and  quality  uf  thin 
peaco,  to  be  fully  appreciated,  should  be  seen  and 
tasted,  as  it  is  now,  S?pt.  12eh,  in  perfection,  on 
the  Hutchinson  farm,  in  Reading.  Ma^s. 

The  whole  crop  is  in  demand  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  crop  does  not  exceed  flfry  bu<ihels, 
which,  at  $4  00  per  bushel,  is  the  most  profitable 
product  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  farm. 

J.  W.  Mamnino. 

Reading,  Mass.,  Sepi.  12, 1870. 

TITALITT  OF  8BBD  BTB. 

R.  Lockwood,  of  Irasburg,  Yt.,  sowed  last 
spring  a  small  piece  to  rye,  the  grain  being  seven 
years  old.  Not  a  stalk  came  up,  while  adjoining 
oats,  wheat,  and  peas  looked  finely,  tience  it  was 
not  the  season  that  prevented  germination.  Four 
yean  ago  he  sowed  some  of  the  same  lot  of  rye, 
and  it  all  grew  welL  This  seed  that  remained  in 
the  barrel  until  this  season,  has  not  been  exposed 
to  any  influences  snch  as  fermentation  or  damp- 
ness that  could  have  destroyed  vitality.  Was  it 
old  age  ?  z.  b.  i. 

Lratburg,  Vt.,  SepL  1, 1870. 


▲OBIOni^UBAIi  ITlQiB. 

—The  Philadelphia  Gardensr^e  Monthly  com- 
plains that  **onr  Horticultural  Societies  themselves 
lose  sight  entirely  of  their  mission  and  objects. 
There  is  not  one  that  oflers  the  slightest  encour- 
agement to  the  working  gardener^-the  main  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  were  ftended." 

—Flower  and  garden  seeds,  when  done  np  in 
papers,  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  mice.  Well 
dried  and  pnt  into  vials  and  bottles  that  may  be 
lying  about  the  house,  these  seeds  will  be  safe.  If 
the  bottles  are  neatly  labelled  and  pnt  away  in  or- 
der, it  will  b|  found  a  very  pretty  way  of  preserv- 
ing seeds.  The  bottles  should  be  washed  and 
dried  before  being  filled. 

—Ten  imported  Jersey  cows  were  sold  in  Bos- 
ton, Sept.  2,  at  $200  to  430;  averaging  929950 
each;  a  Guernsey  heifer  for  92-60,  a  Jersey  bull 
for  9200 ;  two  Southdown  rams  at  9*^0  each ;  one 
Yorkshire  sow  at  9^80,  another  at  9100;  one  trio 
Gray  Dorkings  for  915 ;  one  trio  White  Brahma? 
910;  one  trio  Rouen  Ducks,  917.60;  two  Ayles- 
bury Ducks,  95,50. 

—To  core  dogs  of  sucking  eggs,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Southern  Cultivator  says^-Talte  an  egr, 
punch  a  hole  in  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  little 
blade  of  a  knife,  and  put  in  through  the  hole  as 
much  tartar  emetic  as  he  can  pile  on  a  dime  piece, 
and  give  to  his  dog,  or  pnt  in  a  convenient  place 
where  he  can  find  it.  Repeat  three  or  four  times 
within  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

—The  HortieuUuriit  gives  the  statistics  of  the 
fhiit  farm  of  L  A.  Gould,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  re- 
cently visited  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Williams :— Num- 
ber of  apple-trees  4000;  pear  trees  8850;  cherry 
trees  500;  Snglish  Walnut,  peach,  plum,  fig,  &c, 
8200.  Ten  acres  of  gnp^s ;  two  of  blackberries ; 
35  of  strawberries,  many  of  them  among  trees. 
Raised 50 tons  strawberries;  8860  boxes  apples; 
4e09  bosM  pern;  dried  2500;  M  to  stock  280 
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boxes;  cherries  12,000  pounds,  grapes  60,000 
poands.  The  flmit  boxes  contain  about  two-thirds 
of  a  bashel.  The  strawberries  yield  two  crops  a 
year— May  and  September. 


8T7B80IL  Attaohmbnt— Mr.  W.Brown  of  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  N.  H.,  writes  to  the  Country  OmtUman 
that  he,  with  others,  bonght  the  right  to  nse  the 
patent  In  his  town,  with  the  privilege  of  ordering 
the  castings  ftom  the  foandry.  They  cost  nearly 
donble  the  sum  represented  by  the  agent.  On 
light  soils  it  operated  in  good  shape,  bat  on  snch 
land  as  he  wished  to  snbeoil  he  found  it  worthless 
and  had  abandoned  Its  use.  It  required  too  mucA 
power  for  an  ordinary  team,  and  with  a  team  of 
sufficient  strength  there  was  great  danger  of  break- 
age. He  prefers  the  regular  subsoil  plough.  The 
attachments,  howcTer,  gave  good  satisfaction  as 
an  aid  in  digging  tile  ditches. 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  in 
Michigan,  says  that  he  has  been  led  to  beliere, 
from  experiments  without  a  dynamometer,  that 
three  horses  will  turn  a  fhrrow  ten  inches  deep  as 
^ily  as  one  five  inches  deep  and  sulfeoil  Hre 
inches  more,  and  in  the  former  case  the  soil  will 
be  pulTerised  to  the  fhll  depth  far  more  peritoetly. 


Foihk^  New  England  Farmer, 
BBNOVATINO  XXOAUBTAO  ZiAHD. 
BuooeasAil  Farmlns. 

In  all  parts  of  New  England,  farms  are  sold 
and  bought  OTorj  year,  and  other  farms,  occu- 
pied by  the  discontented  owner  or  by  a  tenant, 
are  in  the  market.  Some  of  theseefarms  have 
old  buildings,  and  a  soil  that  is  at  present  un- 
productive. The  purchaser  usually  pays  only 
part  of  the  price,  and  calculates  to  pay  the 
rest  from  his  annual  crops,  dairy  products  and 
the  frrowth  of  young  stock. 

Now,  with  a  worn  out  soil,  there  will  be  dis- 
appointments often  during  the  first  few  years. 
The  careless  farmer  has  ploughed  freely, 
manured  lightly,  and  sowed  but  little  grass 
and  clover  seed,  of^en  using  the  sweepings  of 
the  bam  floor,  containing  various  kinds  that 
have  been  shaken  from  the  hay  during  the 
winter. 

Such  land  may  well  be  compared  to  a  cow 
so  nearly  famished,  or  to  a  fine  horse  in  so 
low  a  condition,  that  every  bone«  muscle,  ten- 
don and  cord,  as  well  as  the  blood,  is  affected. 
One  generous  feed  to  such  animals  does  not 
result  in  a  generous  flow  of  lich  milk  with  the 
one,  nor  in  an  ability  to  travel  ten  miles  an 
hour  or  fifty  in  a  day  with  the  other,  if  such 
an  animal  has  aooees  to  the  oom-field  or  oat- 
bin,  the  stomach  becomes  loaded  with  nutri- 
tious food,  but  it  imparts  but  little  benefit  to 
the  body.  Bat  continuous  good  care  fills  the 
shrunken  skin  with  firiCn  flesh,  mingled  with 
lat,  so  that  the  animal  is  eventually  able  to 
make  a  icood  vetom  for  the  owner^s  care. 

Ihe  £rsb  fatm  ftoaih  of  my  own  was  occu- 


pied by  a  tenant  during  the  first  fifteen  yean 
of  my  remf'mbrance.  Its  soil  is  partly  of  a 
light  character,  tending  to  sand  on  the  tops  of 
the  knolls,  but  on  the  lower  portions  so  sp> 
proaches  clay  that  fence-posts  are  throwi^out 
by  the  frost,  and  the  soil  is  slightly  sticky 
when  wet.  This  farm  is  naturally  free  from 
stone,  and  is  part  of  a  vallej  of  5000  acres  of 
excellent  land.  During  its  occupancy  by 
tenants  it  was  at  times  badly  n^^maged.  Lsi^ 
fields  were  ploughed  and  sowed  to  oats  three 
or  four  years  in  succession,  then  lightly  seeded 
to  grass.  The  ploughing  was  very  shallow, 
about  four  inches,  and  was  done  by  bo\s,  who 
would  in  mellow  stubble  ground  run  the  plough 
tivo  feet  upon  the  land,  only  stirring  part  if 
the  soil;  but  it  would  harrow  smooth.  No 
efibrt  was  madn  to  preserve  manure  or  add  to 
its  quantity.  What  dil  accumulate  in  spring 
and  fall  was  drawn  to  the  field,  dropped  in 
small  heaps,  and  the  boys  took  stents  in  spread- 
ing and  gained  time.  Where  the  hei^  were, 
the  grain  would  lodge.  A  small  piece  of  com 
was  usually  well  manured,  and  made  a  good 
crop. 

ITineteen  years  ago  this  farm,  of  220  acres, 
watt  bought  by  6.  d.  and  Myron  Brewster  for 
$3500.  These  young  men,  with  a-  widowed 
mother  and  sisters,  came  from  the  country, 
near  Lake  Champlain,  a  good  com  and  stock 
region,  and  they  commenced  the  work  the 
first  spring  with  good  courage.  A  pasture 
was  ploughed  for  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
plaster  applied  in  the  hills.  But  as  com  here 
must  be  well  manured,  this  crop  was  a  failure, 
as  the  old  residtnts  here  knew  it  would  be. 
The  grain  and  grass  was  light.  The  pasture 
was  grown  up  to  alders  by  the  brook,  and  on 
higher  land  the  sweet  elders  aqd  raspbeny 
bushes  were  abundant.  The  stock  pastured, 
eight  cows  and  twenty  sheep,  proved  enough 
to  consume  the  fodder  raised.  No  wheat  waa 
raised,  as  the  midge  would  destroy  it.  So 
with  poor  crops,  low  prices,  with  flour,  sugar 
and  many  things  to  be  purchased,  the  income 
was  but  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  purchase- money. 

What  seemed  strange  was,  that  after  a  piece 
had  been  well  manured  and  cropped  only  twice 
or  three  times,  and  seeded  to  grass,  it  would 
not  yield  heavy  crops  but  a  short  time,  when 
sorrel  and  June  grass  would  come  in.  Thus 
seven  years  passed.  Both  young  men  were 
married ;  and  G.  B.  Brewster  bought  out  bis 
brother,  paying  him  91600  and  avsuming  the 
old  debts.  More  attention  was  paid  to  man- 
uring ;  all  made  in  the  winter  was  applied  ia 
spring«-the  coarse  ploughed  in,  the  fine  hai^ 
rowed  in;  the  soil  thoroughly  worked;  and 
more  clover  and  grass  seed  were  sown  to  the 
acre.  The  pastures  were  improved  by  cutting 
bushes  and  olearing  some  wo^Milaod,  and  mors 
stock  was  kept.  Datiy  products  brought 
higher  prices,  and  cows  were  kept  better. 
Hops  were  raised,  and  with  good  crops  proved 
remuneratiye. 
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It  became  necessary  to  have  a  new  house, 
and  after  due  preparation  a  commodious  one, 
with  wood-»hea  and  horse  bam  attached,  was 
erected  in  1862.  It  was  thoroughly  built,  well 
finished  and  painted  throughout,  ohorely  after 
this  the  estate  became  so  desirable  that  810,000 
was  offered  for  it,  but  Mr.  B.  considered  this 
his  home  and  refused  to  sell.  Help  was  freely 
hired,  liberal  wa^es  were  paid,  and  workmen 
well  treated.  The  soil,  by  successive  manur- 
ings  and  good  management,  became  more  fer- 
tile, and  wheat  began  to  be  raised  with  good 
success.  As  many  as  25  bushels  per  acre 
were  harvested,  70  of  oats,  800  of  potatoes, 
70  ofcom  and  900  of  turnips. 

More  bam  room  becoming  necessary,  one 
was  built  in  1868,  92  feet  lone,  48  feet  wide, 
with  a  cellar  under  the  whole,  for  muck  and 
manure.  The  stable  above  the  cellar  was  the 
length  of  the  back  side  and  one  end,  140  feet 
long,  making  room  for  about  40  cattle  fast- 
ened in  stanchion.  At  present  the  farm  can 
keep  this  Amount  of  stock,  beside  horses  for 
team,  and  a  few  colts. 

In  1869  another  purchase  was  made,  for 
(2500,  of  two  lots,  220  acres  of  very  fine 
woodland  and  natural  meadow,  south  of  the 
farm  first  purchased,  making  440  acres  of 
choice  land.  The  old  debts  are  all  paid  up. 
And  all  this  has  been  done  mostly  by  straight, 
practical  farming  and  dairying,  with  no  blood 
stock,  no  injustice  to  hired  help,  no  stinginess 
in  neighborly  deal,  and  no  mean  or  unchrintian 
action.  A  few  dollars  have  been  added  to 
the  income  by  buying  hops,  and  in  eaeh  of  the 
falls  1867  and  1868,  about  500  turkeys  were 
bought,  fattened,  dressed,  and  bold,  making 
a  good  profit. 

Last  fall  Mr.  B.  represented  the  town  in  the 
legislature  of  the  State.  In  the  winter,  with 
his  usual  energy,  he  decided  to  increase  his 
income  bv  getting  lumber  from  his  own  wood- 
land. With  two  men  that  he  hired  by  the 
year  to  cut  the  loes,  and  with  his  one  span  of 
horses  that  do  his  farm-work,  he  went  at  it, 
and  the  following  amount  of  sawed  lumber 
was  the  result  of  £0  winter*s  work : — 10,000 
feet  No.  1  clapboard,  worth  920  per  m  ; 
7,000  feet  floor  boards,  worth  $25  per  m. ; 
26,000  feet  railroad  fence  boards,  worth  $11 
per  m. ;  18,000  feet  pine  Cnot  yet  sold,) 
worth  (25  per  m. ;  4,000  feet  poor  fence 
boards  worth  $8  per  m. ;  in  all,  65,000  feet, ! 
average  worth  per  m.  fl8.  The  sawing) 
was  done  for  ^2  50  per  thousand.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  was  immediately  sent  to 
market,  but  some  is  not  sold. 

The  present  summer  he  has  commenced  to 
buy  butter  for  Messrs.  English,  Simpson  & 
Co.,  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  and  each 
week  buys  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  tons, 
as  they  order. 

The  lessons  that  I  draw  from  this  instance 
of  sucoesbful  firming,  where  a  man^s  property 
has  increased  from  a  few  hundreds  to  over 
$15,000,  are  fir^t,  that  a  worn  out  farm  can- 


not at  once  be  m%de  fertile  even  by  good 
farming,  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  but 
that  a  continued  course  of  good  treatment  is 
necessary  to  restore  ft* rtility  and  strength  to 
the  whole  mass  of  surface  soil. 

In  the  second  place,  I  leara  that  it  is  not 
'^economy"  that  makes  farmers  rich,  but  a 
big  income.  I  know  some  meanly  economical 
fanners  that  are  poor.  In  this  case  good 
wages  are  paid;  labor  saving  implements 
u(»ed,  and  help  enough  employed  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  forced  over  work;  food  in 
abundance  and  variety  is  furnished;  good 
household  furniture  provided,  with  all  needed 
conveniences;  and  such  freedom  from  har- 
rassing,  soul-corroding  anxiety,  that  visitors 
say  "if  this  u  farming,  I  should  like  to  be  a 
farmer." 

And,  in  the  third  place,  I  am  taught  that 
strict  honesty,  perfect  fairness,  and  even  lib- 
erality in  all  business  and  neighborly  transao 
tions  ar9compatible  with  success  in  faroMng, 
whatever  may  be  thought  to  be  the  result  of 
the  exercise  of  their  virtues  on  individual 
prosperity  in  other  professions  and  occupa- 
tions. Z.  £.  Jambson. 

Irasburg,  F^.,  Aug,,  1870. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 
OJS  FATTJDNINQ  BWUTB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  give  your  North- 
field,  Vt.,  correspondent,  of  Aug.  15,  the 
result  of  mv  experience  in  fattening  ho(;s« 

I  regard  apples  boiled  and  mashed,  with 
a  half  bushel  of  meal  to  a  barrel  of  apples, 
added  while  hot,  and  slightly  fermented,  as 
much  better  than  pumpkins  or  potatoes. 
Apples  fed  in  this  way  make  firmer  and 
sweeter  pork  than  any  feed  I  ever  tried.  I 
prefer  apples  to  potatoes  for  keeping  store 
hoes;  they  conscune  more  in  quantity,  but 
will  thrive  better  on  them  than  on  potatoes. 

Twelve  and  thirteen  years  since,  I  each 
year  wintered  a  fall  pig,  let  them  run  with  my 
cows  through  the  summer,  giving  them  only 
the  slops  made  by  our  family ;  givmg  all  the 
bkimmed  milk  to  my  calves.  When  apples 
began  to  fall  off,  they  had  free  access  to 
them ;  which  lasted  them  until  cold  weather, 
without  any  other  feed.  When  my  cows  were 
taken  to  the  bam,  the  hogs  were  confined  in 
the  bam  yard,  a  good  sized  one,  with  a  warm 
shed,  and  fed  on  oora-meal  mixed  in  a  stiff 
cold  mush,  twice  a  day  only.  After  a  while 
they  had  as  much  as  they  would  eat,  and  the 
hens  immediatelv  finished  what  was  left. 
They  never  lost  their  appetite,  nor  pined  be- 
tween meals ;  being  fed  regularly,  with  nothing 
but  water  in  reach  between  meals.  The  feed- 
ing-trough was  in  the  open  yard,  well  re- 
moved from  their  bed.  They  kept  dean  and 
in  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  but  would  fre- 
quentlv  root  through  the  frozen  ground  and 
lie  with  the  navel  m  contact  with  the  fresh 
earth,  to  rid  themselves  of  an  ezoeaa  of  eleo- 
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tricity.  Tbey  were  killed  near  GhristmM; 
the  poorest  of  them,  which  was  killed  the 
first  year,  wss  pronounced  by  the  butcher  as 
the  fattest  hog  he  ever  saw,  (weight  425  lbs.) 
The  next  year.d  hog,  though  smaller,  was 
much  the  fattest. 

I  believe  pies  will  fat  fastest  on  cooked 
food,  and  should  be  fed  three  times  a  day, 
without  being  able  to  get  a  particle  between 
meals,  but  old  hogs  should  have  uncooked 
com-meaK  which  they  will  eat  the  most  of, 
and  yet  digest  it  well,  if  fed  only  twice  a  day. 

A  large  yard,  'with  a  chance  to  root  into  the 
fresh  earth,  are  necessary  to  i^ecure  whole- 
some quarters,  and  'contentment  for  a  fatten- 
xn^r  hog,  and  these  are  both  necessary  to  make 
wbMe^ome  pork.  Phineas  Fixld. 

E.  Charlemont,  Sept.  15,  1870. 


Rbmarks  — In  the  abundance  of  apples  all 
over  New  England,  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
such  testimony  as  the  above,  that  %wine  are 
fond  of  them,  and  that  they  are  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  We  can  add  our  own  testi- 
mony to  that  of  Mr.  Field.  Since  the  sweet 
apples  began  to  drop,  some  weeks  ago,  they 
have  been  collected,  boiled,  mixed  with  •'lom- 
meal  and  a  small  portion  of  bhorts,  and  fed 
to  the  hogs.  They  are  relished  better  by  the 
swine  if  a  small  amount  of  salt  is  added,  and 
thoroughly  stirred  in. 

lA  this  dry  season,  when  the  com,  potato 
and  pumpkin  crops  are  short,  the  apple  crop 
may  be  made  to  go  far  in  making  up  defi- 
ciences  in  other  crops. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  this  timely 
rtference  to  the  subject. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

8SA80N  ASD  CBOPS  IN  liBW  HAMP< 

8HIBB. 

The  Droiig1)t,->Wfaeat,— Corn, 'Oats.— Potatoes  —  Ap' 
piM,— Oarn  Fodder,— HajF»—<a^&i  den  Biaff,— Cider 
MllU. 

The  present  season  will  be  long  remembered 
as  one  of  excessive  heat  and  drought — the  hot- 
test and  dryebt,  probably,  in  the  memory  of 
our  oldest  people.  In  some  localities  in  this 
town,  people  are  obliged  to  report  to  the 
swamps  and  dig  boles  to  get  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter for  ordinary  purposes.  Our  largest  brooks 
are  dry  for  rods  in  succesbion,  and  stock  in 
many  pastures  is  suffering  for  the  want  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  **green  things^'  that  are  not  grow- 
ing. 

All  the  cereal  crops  have  been  uninjured  by 
the  drought  Corn  on  the  light,  sandy  soiU 
is  a  total  failure,  but  on  the  hill  farms  it  is  bet- 
ter than  last  year. 

Wheat  is  mostly  threshed,  and  will  average 
about  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre.    I  know  of 


one  or  two  pieces  sown  as  late  as  May  15tfa, 
entirely  ruined  by  the  rust,  and  it  was  done 
August  >4rh,  when  we  had  a  shower  which 
thoroughly  soaked  the  straw.  The  kernel  at 
this  time  was  in  the  milk.  After  the  shower, 
the  sun  came  out  hot,-  causing  the  stem  to 
crack  and  the  sap  to  ooze  out,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  in  just  the  right  state  for  the  attack 
of  the  spores  of  the  rust  plant. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  raising  good  wheat  m 
New  Hampshire  if  we  sow  good  seed  and  sow 
it  early.  Three  bushels  of  my  seed  were 
threshed  with  a  flail,  the  other  six  with  a  ma- 
chine. From  careful  estimates,  the  part  of 
the  field  sown  with  seed  threshed  by  hand 
yielded  83  per  cent,  more  to  the  acre  than  the 
machioe-tbrefrhed,  bein^  earlier,  thicker  and 
better  every  way.  In  threshing  for  seed,  I 
thresh  the  tops  of  the  bundles  lightly,  without 
opening.  In  this  way  I  get  the  earliest  aod 
be^t  kernels  for  seed.  The  late,  imperfect, 
and  short  beads  are  in  the  middle  of  the  han- 
dle, and  of  course  are  not  threshed.  I  ran 
these  bundles  through  the  machine,  and  allow 
the  threshers  for  what  I  thresh  off. 

OaU  are  fair.  The  White  Swedish,  Exod- 
sior  and  Frobstein  being  far  superior  to  the 
Norway.  Some  of  our  farmers  think  the  last 
named  more  suitable  for  shoe  pegs,  than  to 
feed  to  horses. 

Potatoes  are  light  and  small.  The  Early 
Rose  has  done  the  best  of  any  variety.  Eveiy 
one  is  pleased  with  them. 

The  apple  crop  is  enormous.  The  codlin 
moth  has  troubled  the  fruit  but  little—conse- 
quently it  is  fine  and  nice,  and  buyers  may 
expect  fine  fruit  at  fair  prices. 

Dairy  products  will  be  scarce  in  this  section, 
as  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  pastures  to 
make  milk  Mince  the  middle  of  July,  and  most 
of  our  farmers  did  not  take  the  precaution  to 
sow  com  for  soiling— consequently  cows  ars 
nearly  dry. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  here  in  favor  of  corn 
sown  for  fodder.  I  have  railed  it  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  have  fed  it  to  my  cows  with 
I  be  best  results.  The  cows  always  gain  in 
fletih  and  milk,  while  fed  with  it ;  horses  and 
oxen  eat  it  in  preference  to  good  bay,  and 
work  equally  as  well.  I  sow  it  in  drills,  three 
and  a  half  f^^et  apart,  ubually  manure  in  the 
drill ;  sow  the  corn  by  haod  and  cover  with  a 
harrow,  and  hoe  twice  with  Ford^s  horse  hoe. 
The  plant  usually  grows  about  eight  feet  hi|;b. 
and  the  largest  stalks  are  about  one  and  a  half 
inch  in  diamt-ter,  and  will  average  aboot 
twenty  stalks  to  one  foot  in  length  of  drill.  I 
find  these  stalks  are  very  sweet.  All  my  cat- 
tle have  been  fed  upon  them  night  and  morn- 
ing since  the  first  week  in  August,  and  they 
have  not  wasted  five  pounds.  1  had  rather 
have  it,  pound  for  pound,  to  feed  to  my  stock, 
than  English  turnips,  and  it  does  not  cost  half 
as  much  to  raise  and  feed  out. 

The  hay  crop  fell  short  at  least  one-third, 
aod  stock  is  on  the  decline.    Six  feet  cattle 
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can  be  boagbt  for  $100,  aad  slieep  for  what 
tbeir  pelts  are  worth. 

Oarden  truck  is  scarce, — ^not  half  the  far- 
mers have  enough  for  their  own  use. 

Are  the  cast  iron  hand  cider  mills,  so  largely 
advertised  in  the  papers,  practicable  for  com- 
mon use?  Can  good  cider  be  made  with 
them  P  Ope  of  my  neighbors  htf  one  of  the 
''5000  now  in  use,"  and  I  got  him  to  make 
me  a  barrel  of  cider  from  goml,  ripe  apples, 
and  paid  $1.60  for  making,  but  the  cider  is 
not  fie  to  use,  beine  black  and  nasty,  and  tast- 
ing as  bad  as  it  looks ;  and  this  is  the  complaint 
of  all  who  have  had  cider  made  in  it.  I  no- 
ticed the  cider  made  at  the  Fair  at  Manches- 
ter with  cast-iron  mills,  had  a  black  complex- 
ion, and  tasted  irony.  Is  this  generally  the 
case,  or  is  it  the  exception  P  Will  some  one 
answer  who  has  had  practical  experience  with 
them  P  S.  C.  Pattsb. 

Warner,  N.  J?.,  5epf.  16, 1870. 


BUBBOIIi  IH  ICAHBLfiHBAD.  MASS. 

Our  correspondent,  James  J.  H.  Gregory, 
of  Marblehead,  gives  the  following  facts  in  a 
letter  to  the  Country  Qentleman,  from  which 
he  draws  the  inference  that  in  some  places  the 
subsoil  contains  a  large  amount  of  fertilising 
matter :  — 

'*Four  years  ago  I  had  a  wall  laid  along  the 
border  of  my  garden.  I  had  the  trench  for 
the  foundation  dug  very  deep,  well  down  into 
the  hard-pan,  and  bad  the  hard-pan  thrown 
into  a  pile  separate  from  the  loam.  The  loam 
was  used  in  the  compost  heap,  and  the  hard- 
pan — a  half  sandy,  half  gravelly  mass,  with 
just  enough  of  coarse  soil  in  it  to  be  seen — 
was  lefc  to  be  used  to  fill  up  some  path. 

*'In  the  course  of  the  summer,  I  noticed  a 
plant  growing  on  it  with  surprising  vigor, 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  com- 
mon mustard,  but  with  leaves  nearly  as  broad 
and  large  as  a  cabbage — a  size  I  had  never  seen 
fiurpsssed  in  the  richest  soil.  Beside  it,  and 
alio  on  the  bard-pan,  was  growing  a  plant  of 
Apple  of  Peru  with  a  vigor  that  belonged  to 
the  richest  soil.  The  following  spring  I 
spread  the  lot  on  the  flower  garden  and  had  a 
wonderful  growth  of  Bowers  as  the  result. 

*'A  year  later,  one  of  my  neighbors  in  anoth- 
er part  of  the  town  dug  a  ditch,  that  drained 
hid  land  through  mine,  to  the  depth  of  over 
six  feet,  cutting  for  about  the  last  three  feet 
through  hard-pan,  and  throwing  this  on  my 
side  of  the  wall,  where  it  made  a  heap  about 
three  feet  in  deptb>  of  apparently  nearly  pure 
gravel,  a  little  mixed  with  sand.  The  next 
summer  while  passing  that  way,  I  stepped 
aside  to  examine  the  ditch,  when  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  growing  on  the  heap  of  hard- 
gan,  hog- weed  that  was  nearly  as  high  as  my 
ead.  The  only  inference  I  can  draw  from 
these  facts  is»  that  under  soma  circumstances 


hard-pan  is  an  excellent  manure.  In  each  of 
these  instances  the  surface  soil  was  a  strong 
loam  that  had  been  under  good  cultivation  for 
many  years.  May  it  not  be  that  some  of  the 
salte  of  the  manure  applied  during  xhk^  period, 
passed  through  the  loam  to  the  hard-pan  be- 
low, and  there  remained,  held  as  in  a  bowl  P 
Lime,  it  is  stated,  has  this  tendency,  making  it 
necessary  to  plough  deeper  each  year  to 
bring  it  to  the  surface.  By  whatever  theory 
they  may  be  explained,  the  facts  seem  to 
prove  that  in  thi^i  broad  country  of  ours  there 
must  be  a  multitude  of  acres  underlain  by 
vast  areas  of  fertilizing  material.  Should 
further  experiments  demonstrate  this  to  be  a 
fact,  it  must  prove  of  immense  practical  value 
to  our  tilled  acres,  of  which  the  best  fed  have 
the  habit  of  calling  for  a  little  more.*^ 


A  KODBCi  OOW  STABItB. 

In  connection  with  winter  keeping,  let  me 
describe  the  winter  quarters  of  ten  cows :  {he 
ground  slopes  g^'utiy  to  the  sou^beast,  and  is 
about  eighty  feet  eqaare.  Oq  the  rear,  to- 
ward the  northwest,  is  a  bay-house,  eighty  by 
eighteen  feet,  the  space  under  which  is  occu- 
pied by  cow-house  under  the  west  end  and 
overshoot  under  the  east,  each  forty  feet  long. 
The  cows  are  arranged  on  plank  door,  with 
gutter  and  four-foot  walk  behind  them,  and 
bay  manger  and  passage  in  front  of  them. 
They  all  face  northwebt,  each  having  a  space 
of  four  feet,  with  no  divisions  between  them, 
and  are  kept  in  stanchions.  In  the  rear  are 
three  doors  to  allow  them  to  go  out  into  the 
yard,  and  one  at  the  east  end  of  walk  to  go 
under  overshoot.  The  yard  is  about  sixt}- 
two  by  eighty  feet,  is  sheltered  on  the  north- 
east and  southwest  sides  by  low  buildings,  and 
on  the  southeast  by  a  board  fence  four  feet 
high.  In  the  centre  of  the  yard  U  an  octago- 
ns indosore  of  boards  four  feet  high  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  all  the 
manure  of  both  stalls  and  yard  is  thrown  as 
fast  as  delivered,  so  that  the  yard  i^  kept  per^ 
fectly  clean.  Over  this  yard  is  kept  spread 
marsh  or  salt  hay  about  six  inches  in  depth, 
so  inviting  that  the  cows  c  in  lie  down  in  any 
part  of  it.  While  in  the  yard  they  are  shel- 
tered from  all  the  cold  winds,  and  from  the 
southeast  comes  the  morning  sun  as  soon  as 
risen.  ^  The  overshoot  furnishes  shelter  from 
the  rain,  and  at  its  western  end,  between  the 
passage  doors,  is  the  water-trough,  alwa}0 
full.  There  is  a  window  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  west  comer,  to  light  their  heads 
and  the  passage  in  front  of  them,  and  two 
windows  in  their  rear.  The  hay-mangers  are 
level  with  the  floor,  and  large  enough  to  hold 
easily  five  pounds  of  hay.  Each  his  a  lump 
of  rock  salt,  and  the  meal  is  fed  on  the  bot- 
tom. During  all  fair  weather  they  are  in  the 
yard,  except  at  meals.  Thus  are  they  bright, 
comfortable,  and  thrifry. — Charlts  L.  Sharp- 
lesst  in  Country  Gentleman. 
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even  in  England ;  and  wai  wfaollj  anknown  to 
tbe  Greeks  and  Roman*.  In  1660,  a  daty  of 
eight  peooe  per  gallon  wai  laid  oa  the  infiuion 
of  tea  made  aod  sold  in  the  ccfTee-hoaiei  in 
London.  An  entry  in  the  publiibed  diary  of 
Mr.  Pepyt,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  aaya: 
"September  25tb,  1661,-1  sent  for  a  cap  of 
tea,  (a  China  drink),  of  which  I  had  never 
dnmk  bi-fore."  From  other  lotircei  we  learn 
that  the  Portognew  had  ioierconree  with  China 
aa  early  ae  1617,  and  were  allowed  to  parchase 
•ilka,  porcelain  and  tea.  The  Dutch  arrived 
in  China  for  tbe  Gnt  time  in  1601,  bat  there 
ia  no  aathentic  evidence  that  they  or  tbe  Eng- 
lish imported  tea  into  the  Eaat  during  the  firat 
half  centory  from  1600.  But  aoon  after  that, 
in  1660,  ita  lue  waa  beginning  to  ipread.  In 
1664,  the  Englieh  East  India  Company  brought 
borne  Iteopoundt  two  ounce*  of  it  as  a  present 
for  his  msjestv.  But  in  1667  that  company 
gave  the  first  order  to  their  sgent  at  Bantai 
to  send  home  100  poniida  of  tea  for  the  poi^ 
pose  of  making  "presents  to  their  friends  a1 
conrt,"  The  present  oonsnmpUon  of  tea  in 
England  ia  more  than  fil,000,000  of  ponndi 
annually.  We  have  no  meani  of  knowing 
what  it  is  in  thia  conntry,  bat  probably 
much  more. 

There  aT«  comparaUrely  few  families  now 
that  do  not  have  their  cup  of  tea  once  a  day 
least.      It  ie  comm«n  on  the  tables  of  all 
'    claseee,— on  that  <^  ibe  day-laborer,  peihaps, 
more  frequently  than  on  that  of  the  ricb. 

The  tea-tree  does  not  require  a  tropical 
climate,  bat  great  care  ii  neoeisaiy 
tivation.  Hie  soil  in  which  it  flonrishea  the 
best  is  a  decomposidon  of  granite  abouoding  | 
in  feldspar.    The  b^a  plant  ii  chiefly  rwsed  on 


tbe  ndea  of  hills ;  and  in  order  to  inereaae  Ike 
quantity  and  improve  theqnaUty  of  tbe  leavee, 
tbe  sbmb  is  proned  so  as  not  to  exceed  tbe 
height  of  from  two  to  three  feeL  Tbe  leavea 
are  plucked  one  by  one,  selectiiig  them  aooa>id' 
ing  to  tbe  kinds  of  tea  required.  The  plant  >■ 
grown  for  tbe  moat  part  in  gardens  or  planta- 
tions of  no  great  extent,  by  persona  little 
above  tbe  rank  of  peasant!.  Tbe  leaves  an 
immediately  taken  to  market,  where  tbey  t^ 
purchased  by  a  particular  class  of  dealers,  wbo 
dry  and  otherwise  prepare  them  to  be  eold  to 
"tea  merchants."  Tbe  latter  oompleta 
the  manuf  Botore,  sorting  the  teas  aooording  to 
their  qnalitiea,  give  them  a  final  drymg,  and 
pack  them  up  in  chests. 

Teal  of  the  finest  flavor  ooonat  of  Ibe  young- 
est leaves ;  and  as  those  are  gathered  at  fbor 
difierent  periods  of  tbe  year,  tbe  yoonger  tbe 
leaves  tbe  higher  flavored  the-  tea,  and  tbe 
dearer  tbe  article. 

Some  years  einoe  a  Mr.  Bbbtes,  wbo  waa 
for  many  years  tbe  English  East  India  Com- 
pany's tea  inspector,  waa  called  before  ths 
Hoose  of  Commons  in  some  matters  relating 
to  teas,  and  said  :— 


'h  Teipectlrelr  jleld  the  black 
■od  fretn  teas.  The  trM  la  an  svergTeeo.  Tne 
pickings  of  Ibe  leaves  bcefn  In  Hay,  when  the 
plsut  Is  In  tbe  mil  lear,  but  ready  to  sboot  oat 
other  leaves.  In  the  black  tea  plant,  the  llrat 
rboot.  or  the  hod  coming  ont,  then  oovered  with 
hair,  forma  tbe  flneaad  famous  ^tihM.  Afewdara 
more  povnb  uiakes  ibe  hair  begin  to  fall  off;  tbe 
leaf  then  expaodK,  and  becomes  tbe  blaeA-Uafmt 
pekot.  Some  f  ootig  nhoMs  have  fleshier  and  finer 
luves,  wblch  make  the  SmoHimg;  tbe  next  best 
leaves  nuke  tbe  Oamm;  tbe  next  Comgouf  and 
Iba  next,  and  inferior  ieivea,  (he  BoAm. 
Tbe  varieties  of  ffram  t«a  appear  to  ortgtnaia, 
fioin  the  liases  of  pirklng.  like  tbe  black,  but 
difference  of  treatment,  and  panly 


Wben  a 
farmer,  be  lal>jecu 


or  soil. 


buys  gre«s  tea  Ak 
Ihe  fbllowlngproce 
Bills  It  through  one  sieve,  which  takes  ont  tbe 


lb  rough  another  sieve 

Ar«onof  commerce;  l    

•eeondand  largest  degree  of  alis,  and  what  diei 
nnt  paaa  tbe  third,  foma  hyirm-ik^.  Tbe  teas 
iheu  andergo  tbe  process  of  firing  In  an  Iroo  pan, 
at  a  great  degree  of  heat,  which  girss  the  leaves  a 
lighter  twitt  and  bijags  ihem  np  to  their  color. 
Ttie  tea  which  paues  the  flist  slave  U  then  put  isio 
a  winnowing  marhlne,  and  Ihe  fkn  blows  Uie  light 
leaf  at  the  rarther  end,  and  the  larger  broken  leaf 
at  a  shorter  distance.  Tbe  heavttjr  teas,  aa  Uta 
gonpowder  and  byaon,  Ul  nearer  to-  farther  bom 
the  bopper^Uid  are  separated  \>j  the  wtanowinc 
niscblne.  When  (airly  made,  tbs  difference  be- 
tween ibe  gaopowder  and  the  young  hyson  will  be 
this ;  the  young  leaf,  which  lakes  tbe  Iodb  twist, 
win  Ibrm  the  young  byson,  and  that  wblt£  lakse 
the  roand  twist  will  Ibrm  the  gitnpowdar." 
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Another  aoooiml  ftetee  thit  the  leaves  are 
partly  dried  in  the  son,  and  then  in  heated 
pans,  where  they  are  stirred  briskly  aboat  with 
a  brush,  to  cause  them  to  dry  and  carl  up ; 
then  mbbed  through  the  hands  and  heated 
until  they  assume  the  appearance  which  we 
see.  It  also  states  that  Uiere  is  no  truth  in 
the  report  that  green  tea  owes  its  color  to 
beiog  dried  upon  plates  of  copper,  for  it  is,  in 
fact,  dri^d  upon  iron  plates.  The  bUick  and 
the  ffreen  teas  are  mostly  produced  from  dif- 
ferent plants,  and  in  different  districts. 

It  was  formeriy  said  that  tea  is  neither  nu- 
tritious nor  healthy.  It  seems  to  us  to  possess 
both  these  qualities.  No  beverage  to  us  is  so 
invigorating  or  refreshing.  Liebi^  says  it  is 
not  shown  by  facts  that  its  effects  upon  the 
constitution,  when  used  in  moderation,  are  of 
that  injarious  tendency  that  has  been  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  among  the  lower  classes  in  par- 
ticular, its  substitution  for  stronger  stimulants 
has  been  extremely  beneficial,  and  that  its 
character  has  risen  of  late  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  contains  a  substance  called  iheine, 
and  that,  in  combination  with  oxygen  and 
some  other  elements,  is  the  reason  why  tea  so 
often  satisfies  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for 
animal  food;  and  why  females  and  literary 
persons,  who  take  little  exercise,  manifest 
nicfa  partiality  for  it. 

The  cultivation  of  tea  has  been  attempted 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  without  any 
great  success  attending  it.  In  the  spring  of 
1859,  a  number  of  tea  plants  was  sent  from 
the  agricultural  department  to  a  gentleman  in 
Wayne  CouAty,  Miss.,  who  reported  after- 
wards as  follows : — 


<«' 


'They  sre  now  from  ftmr  to  six  feet  in  height, 
and  three  to  four  feet  across  the  heads.  The  heads, 
Ibrmed  by  the  branches  and  leaves,  are  very  com- 
pact. As  an  ornament  in  the  flower  garden,  the 
plant  is  desirable;  its  dark,  evergreen  leaves, 
when  interspersed  with  Its  white  flowers,  present 
an  appearance  truly  beaatifhl.  It  commences  to 
bloom  in  September;  flowers  white,  with  yellow- 
ish anthers,  resembling  the  single  Caroellia,  and 
continaes  to  bloom  until  checked  by  the  severe 
flrosts  of  December. 

'*Dnring  the  late  war,  when  our  luxuries  were 
cut  olf  by  the  blockade,  I  made  many  experiments 
in  dryfaig  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  the  shade,  in 
the  sun,  and  by  the  fire,  but  lUIed  to  secure  the 
delicate  taste  and  framnee  of  the  imported  tea. 
I  drank  of  the  tea  made  of  the  leaves  in  each  of 
these  forms,  and  also  of  green  leaves,  and  the 
efl^  physically  and  mentally^  was  to  some  ex- 
tent the  same  as  that  caased  by  the  imported 
article.  I  am  told  that  SBCoessral  eocperuneats 
wese  made  in  South  Carolina  before  the  war  In 
prepartng  the  leaves  as  it  is  done  in  China,  but  the 


expense  was  found  to  be  too  great  to  make  the 
business  profitable.  I  reside  in  the  long  leaf  pine 
region,  sixty  miles  north  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and 
my  land  is,  of  coarse,  thin  and  poor. 

We  have  always  supposed  that  the  names 
by  which  teas  are  known  were  mere  fancy 
terms,  but  it  appears  not  to  be  so.  The  term 
Boheat  for  instance,  comes  from  the  district 
where  it  is  principally  grown,  the  Wo-ee-hills 
in  Fokien,  the  great  country  for  black  tea. 
The  Congou  means  **made  with  care  ;^^  the 
Souehonff,  "a  very  little  sort;"  the  Pekof., 
'*  white  leaf  bud;"  Owipowder,  from  the 
*'smallness  and  roundness  of  the  grain.*' 

We  have  thonght  that  a  britrf  account  of  an 
article  so  highly  prized,  and  so  common  on 
our  tables,  would  prove  of  interest  to  the 
reader,  and  so  have  compiled  the  above  from 
various  reliable  sources. 


▲FFIiSB  AS  FOOD  FOB  BTOOK. 
The  apple  crop  is  immense  this  season.  It 
is  not  confined  to  some  favored- localities  as  it 
has  been  for  several  years  jast  passed,  but 
abounds  wherever  apple  trees  stand, — in  or- 
chards, by  the  road  sides  and  in  the  woods. 
On  the  old  trees,  *  where  a  living  branch  is 
left,  it  is  loaded  with  fruit,  and  on  young 
seedlings,  by  the  dusty  highway,  the  small, 
old-fashioned  cider  apples,  are  glistening  in 
untold  numbers,  in  the  sun. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  themP  is  the  que^ 
tion  often  asked. 

We  have  a  report  from  a  New  Hampshire 
town,  to-day,  long  famous  for  its  fair  and 
solid  apples  for  exporting,  that  those  of  seo- 
ond  quality  are  selling  for  five  cents  per 
bushel, — the  purchaser  gathering  them  him- 
self. From  another  town  in  that  State,  we 
are  informed  that  "windfalls'*  cannot  be  sold 
at  any  price  I 

We  have  sent  one  hundred  barrels,  already, 
to  the  cider  mill,  at  fifty  cents  per  barrel, 
which  barely  pays  for  collecting  and  carting 
them  two  miles. 

But  with  all  this  abundance,  and  the  low 
prices  which  the  fanner  receives,  the  printer 
of  this  sheet  informs  us  that  he  pays  for  or- 
dinary apito  in  Bo0ton,/brfy  emU  per  peek, 
or  tl.GO  per  bushel,  and  t^.OO  per  barrel ! 

Even  alter  the  markets  are  siqyplied,  and 
tiie  dder  millf  are  gorged,  there  will  be  an 
Immenie  suxplot  to  be  .disposed  of.    What 
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can  be  done  with  them  P  is  the  anzions  mqniry 
cf  thousands.    We  reply, 
Use  If  ore  of  them  m  Food  in  the  Tamlly. 

The  apple  is  valnable  both  on  account  of  its 
nutritive  and  medicinal  qualities.  As  a  gentle 
laxative,  they  are  invaluable  for  children,  and 
when  ripe,  ought  to  be  used  freely  by  them. 
An  almost  exclusive  diet  cf  baked  apples  and 
milk  is  recorded  as  having  cured  cases  of  con- 
sumption, and  other  diseases  caused  by  too 
rich  food.  It  is  stated,  upon  high  authority, 
that  there  is  no  other  fruit  or  vegetable  in 
general  use  that  contains  such  a  proportion  of 
nutriment.  It  has  been  ascertained  in  Ger- 
many, by  a  long  course  of  experiments,  that 
men  will  perform  more  labor,  endure  more 
fatigue,  and  be  more  healthy,  on  an  apple 
diet,  than  on  the  potato. 

They  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  forms  in 
the  family ;  in  several  kinds  of  puddings  and 
pies ;  baked,  stewed,  and  sliced  and  fried  as  a 
delicious  appetizer  with  meats.  Upon  the 
table,  they  are  agreeable,  nutritions,  whole- 
some, and  ought  to  be  cheap. 

Ab  Food  for  Stock, 
they  are  more  acceptable  and  more  nutritious 
than  the  potato.  Hogs  have  been  well  fiit- 
tened  on  apples  alone.  Cooked  with  other 
vegetables,  and  mixed  with  meal  of  com,  bar- 
ley, rye  or  oats,  they  are  excellent  for  fatten- 
ing pork  or  beef.  Fed  to  cows,  about  a  peck 
each  day,  they  will  cause  an  increased  flow  of 
milk,  and  keep  them  in  fine  condition.  Horses 
are  very  fond  of  them,  and  when  not  working 
hard,  apples  may  well  take  the  place  of 
grain,  so  long  as  they  are  plenty.  Boiled  and 
mixed  with  com  meal  or  shorts,  there  is 
scarcely  any  food  that  fowls  like  so  well,  and 
grow  so  fast  upon. 

Gather  up  all,  then,  that  are  not  suitable 
for  preservation,  store  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  and  make  them  save  the  hay  which  may 
be  sold  for  $25  or  $30  a  ton.  They  may  be 
made  to  prove  profitable  in  this  way. 


TOO  MUCH  I.AND. 
Gren.  BcTLB&^B  address  before  the  Essex 
County  Agricultural  Society  at  Ipswich,  on 
the  28th  September,  was  an  excellent  one. 
Its  leading  idea  was  that  we  employ  too  much 
land  in  an  indifferent  cuUivtation.  He  could 
•not  have  hit  upon  a  better  text,  nor  one  which 
needs  elucidation  more.    He  handled  it  in  a 


calm  and  dignified  manner,  and  with  pertinencj 
and  force.    He  said : — 

"This  sggregatton  of  Itarge  quantities  of  ludia 
one  band  lias  resulted  in  so  poor  tillage,  and  lo 
little  prodactiyeness,  because  of  the  inability  to  tin 
so  much  in  a  proper  manner,  and  has  made  farm- 
ing so  nnprofiuble,  that,  taking  the  waste  and 
barren  paf^tores,  the  unimproyed  woodland,  where 
the  shrub-oak  and  the  stunted  pine  have  fiiled  the 
place  of  the  maple,  the  beech,  the  birch,  the  ash 
and  the  oak,  if  all  the  agricultural  land  of  Masn- 
chusetts  were  put  at  sale  to-day  at  the  price  which 
is  aeked  for  it,  the  proceeds  would  not  be  saffldent 
to  dig  the  stone  and  re-build  the  walls  which  fence 
them." 

The  reason  why  some  fanners  make  more 
money  at  the  West  than  they  can  here  u,  not 
because  they  can  obtain  more  per  acre  tfasa  in 
New  England,  but  because  land  is  cheaper 
and  they  dto  obtain  large  tracts  of  it,  and  be- 
cause, being  easier  handled,  they  can  cultivate  a 
larger  breadth.  The  wheat  crop  of  New  Eng- 
land is  greater  per  acre  than  that  of  Ohio  or 

Ulinois,  and  is  worth  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
more  per  bushel. 

On  this  point  the  General  says: — "In  no 
State  in  the  Union  are  the  productions  of  die 
soil,  acre  for  acre  as  tilled,  taking  the  difie^ 
ent  kinds,  so  great  in  quantity  as  in  Msni- 
chusetts,  and  no  State  where  the  product  of 
the  soil,  when  harvested,  is  so  valuable.^^ 

The  produce  of  Massachusetts,  of  cultivated 
land,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  amount,  ii 
$28  per  acre ;  of  Ohio,  it  is  $18  to  the  acre; 
of  Texas,  $21  to  the  acre;  and  CSalifomii, 
which  boasts  of  her  ridmess  in  agriculture, 
gives  but  $21  to  the  acre ! 

The  address  is  altogether  an  excellent  one, 
and  if  carefully  read,  would  correct  many 
popular  errors  of  opinions  among  farmers. 

BXTXITBIVB  POlTIiTBY  OBOtTNDS. 

Warren  Leland,  Highland  Fann,  Bye, 
N.  Y.,  in  response  to  an  mquiry  about  raising 
poultry,  made  to  the  Farmers^  Club,  sent  the 
following: — ''If  the  gentleman  will  come  up 
and  see  me  I  will  gladly  show  him  how  I  man- 
age my  poultcy  yards.  I  have  found  that  for 
every  hundred  fowls  you  must  give  up  at  least, 
an  acre.  But  rough  land  is  as  good  as  any. 
Hens  naturally  love  the  bush,  and  I  lop  young 
trees  but  leave  a  shred  by  which  they  live  a 
year  or  more.  These  form  hiding  places  and 
retreats  for  them.  In  such  pli^  they  pre* 
fer  to  Uy.  I  have  great  success  and  it  depms 
on  three  or  fomr  rules,  by  observing  which  I 
believe  a  good  living  can  be  made  by  bens  and 
turkeys. 

**lst. — I  give  my  fowls  great  range.  Eigh- 
teen acres  belong  to  them  exclusivdy.  Then 
the  broods  have  the  range  of  another  big  lot, 
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iad  the  turkeyii  go  half  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  hoase.  The  eighte^  acres  of  poultry 
vard  IB  rough  land  of  little  use  for  tillage.  It 
has  a  pond  in  it,  and  manj  rocks,  and  weeds, 
and  bushes,  and  sandy  places,  and  ash  heaps, 
and  lime,  and  bones,  and  grass,  and  a  place 
which  I  plough  up  to  give  them  worms. 

**2d  — When  a  hen  has  set  I  take  her  box, 
throw  out  the  straw  and  earth,  let  it  be  out  in 
the  sun  and  rain  a  few  dajs,  and  give  it  a  good 
coat  of  whitewash  on  both  sides.  In  winter, 
when  it  is' very  cold,  I  have  an  oM  stove  in 
their  house,  and  keep  the  warmth  above  freez- 
ing. There  is  also  an  open  fire-place  where 
I  build  a  fire  in  cool,  wet  days.  They  dry  them- 
selves, and  when  the  fire  goes  out  there  is  a 
bed  of  ashes  for  them  to  wauow  in.  Summer 
and  winter  my  hens  have  all  the  lime,  ashes, 
and  sand  they  want« 

*'Sd. — Another  reason  why  I  have  such  luck 
is,  because  my  poultry  yards  receive  all  the 
scraps  from  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  Egg- 
miking  is  no  easy  work,  and  hens  will  not  do 
much  of  it  without  high  feed.  They  need  jast 
what  a  man  who  works  requires — wheat  bread 
and  meat.  Even  when  wheat  costs  $2, 1  believe 
in  feeding  it  to  hens.  As  to  breeds,  I  prefer 
the  Brahmas,  light  and  dark.  I  change  roost- 
ers every  spring,  and  a  man  on  the  farm  has 
no  other  duty  than  to  take  care  of  my  poultry. 
I  frequently  turn  off  3,000  spring  chickens  in  a 
single  season.'^ 


MAXINQ  GOOD  OIDSB. 

Cider  that  is  really  good  is  almost  a  rarity, 
and  yet  a  rich,  pare  quality  may  be  obtained 
by  an  orchardist  who  will  exercise  care  in  the 
preparing  of  fruit,  and  the  expressing  of 
the  juice.  It  is  a  custom  very  common  to 
8  .Tape  together  the  refuse  of  the  orchard,  in- 
cluding rutten  fruit,  dirt,  leaves,  etc.,  and 
work  up  the  whole  collection  together.  Good 
cider  cannot  be  obtained  in  thi«  way,  any  more 
than  good  wine  can  be  the  result  of  working 
up  half  rotten  and  filthy  grapes. 

Apples  should  be  gathered,  as  far  as  sound- 
ness and  cleanliness  are  concerned,  with  as 
much  care  as  for  winter  storing.  They  are 
better  for  lyiog  awhile  in  some  open  shed, 
where  not  exposed  to  the  frost,  as  perfectly 
ripened  fruit  makes  the  best  eider.  If  it  is 
possible,  use  no  straw  in  pressing,  as  all 
f  ireign  substances  detract  from  the  rich  flavor 
of  the  liquid,  and  use  no  water  unless  it  be  in 
the  Ijkst  pressing  which  may  be  designed  for 
vinef^ar.  If  high  color  is  desired,  it  may  be 
o'>tdiued  by  allowing  the  juice  to  lie  in  the 
pomace  before  pressing.  By  the  exposure 
rue  saccharine  matter  takes  up  oxygen,  and 
the  same  change  is  made  in  color  as  sugar  un- 
dergoes in  a  refinery,  and  if  long  continued, 
a  decomposition  takes  place  in  which  the  sugar 
is  resolved  into  carbomo  acid  gas  and  alcohol, 
the  cider  becoming  soar  or  hard. 

People  do  not  nsuaUy  realiaetiieifflportaiioe 


of  having  pure  juice,  in  order  to  secure  long 
keeping  and  high  flavor.  Impure  liquid,  in 
which  fermentation,  or  natural  working  is 
checked,  never  becomes  a  good  drink.  Cider 
will,  if  lefb  to  itself,  work  clear,  but  the  time 
required,  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
made,  brings  about  a  change  of  sugar  to  al- 
cohol, as  above  spoken  of.  The  object  should 
be  to  purify  as  soon  as  possible.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  most  effectually  done  by 
straimng  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  preas 
through  woolen  cloths,  and  putting  up  in 
clean  barrels,  and  racking  off  after  standing  a 
few  days  and  run  through  a  filter  into  a  dean 
cask.  Only  that  which  appears  to  be  free 
from  sediment  should  be  drawn.  After  a 
week  or  so,  rack  off  and  filter  again,  and  }ec 
again  if  there  are  any  signs  of  working.  To 
prevent  exposure  to  the  air  between  the  times 
of  transfer,  use  a  bent  tube,  one  end  inserted 
in  the  bung  of  the  barrel  and  the  other  in  a 
pail  of  water ;  this  will  allow  the  escape  of 
gases  which  are  generated  in  the  barrel. 
After  the  cider  has  been  rendered  perfectly 
pure,  bung  up  tight,  and  a  delicious  drink 
will  be  had,  doubly  worth  all  trouble. — Ohio 
Farmer. 

rABMXBB'  BOTfl. 

When  I  was  a  boy.  my  first  savings  of  ten 
cent  pieces,  earned  by  Saturday  afternoon 
work — for  school  kept  half  a  day  on  Saturday 
then — ^were  expended  in  buying  a  heifer  calf. 
Then  I  worked  on  and  paid  my  father  a  cer- 
tain sum  each  month  for  keeping.  When  the 
calf  was  one  year  old,  I  traded  it  for  two  steer 
calves,  and  now  I  had  to  put  in  good  and 
strong  to  pay  for  their  keep ;  but  loccupied 
all  my  spare  time  in  learning  these  calves  to 
work  in  the  yoke,  and  at  one  year  old  they 
would  gee  and  haw  as  well  as  old  oxen,  and 
my  father  paid  me  for  their  use  in  leading  the 
team  for  breaking  in  his  two  and  three-year- 
olds.  Again,  I  had  a  piece  of  ground  each 
year  after  I  was  fourteen,  that  I  could  plant 
and  work  on  shares ;  and  if  I  wanted  help, 
why  I  had  to  give  two  days  of  my  time  to  the 
hired  man^s  one  day.  I  grew  just  what  my 
fitmcy  and  reading  dictated,  and  from  the  proi^ 
ceeds  I  dressed  as  well  as  any  boys  now.  I 
had  always  some  time  to  play,  time  to  read, 
and  now  look  back  with  love  and  pleasant 
thoughti  to  the  old  farm  and  the  farm  hand 
who  taught  me  how  to  use  every  tool,  and 
whipped  me  when  I  neglected  to  drive  the 
team  out  straight  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  in 
ploughing.  Tnis  remembrance  of  my  own  boy- 
hood has  always  induced  me  to  favor  all  items 
of  encouragement  at  home  on  the  farm ;  and 
I  believe  if  it  were  more  generally  practiceu, 
we  shonld  have  more  g<wd  farmers,  and  less 
brok^  down  merchants,  or  loafing,  hanging 
00,  time-servmg  clerks,  ready  for  anything 
except  honorable  labor  and  usefulness  belong- 
ing to  the  highest  order  of  creation. — Farm 
AaoocaU* 
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wooii  oBowiNO  nr  oAUFOBirrA. 

Sheep  breeding,  both  for  wool  and  mutton, 
is  an  important  branch  of  agriculture  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties,  as  well 
as  m  other  parts  of  California.  The  climate 
is  peculiarly  fivorable  to  sheep.  As  they 
need  scarcely  any  shelter  or  cultivated  food, 
they  are  kept  at  much  less  expense  than  in 
our  cold  northern  latitudes.  Having  the 
mountain  ranges,  diseases  so  prevalent  in 
oth^  localities  are  almost  unknown  among 
them.  The  breeding  of  sheep  for  their  wool, 
as  I  was  informed,  was  first  commenced  in 
California  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hollester  in  1858 
Having  but  Uttle  of  this  world^s  goods,  he  was 
forced  to  become  a  borrower  for  bis  first  pur- 
chase of  sheep.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  a 
fiock  of  fifty  thousand,  and  of  an  immense 
landed  estate  fitted  for  sheep  raieiog,  embrac- 
ing several  leacues,  all  arising  from  the  profits 
of  his  sheep.  The  success  of  Mr.  H.  m  the 
breeding  of  sheep  for  their  wool,  was  soon 
followed  by  that  of  numbers  of  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  The  exportation  of 
wool  from  California  (commencing  in  1855 
with  860,000  pounds)  is  computed  the  pres- 
ent year  at  over  18,000,000  pounds.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  cheap  foot-hills  and  moun- 
tain rarges  of  California  being  admirably 
adapted  to  sheep  breeding,  this  important 
branch  of  husbandry  will  doubtless  for  years 
to  come  be  largely  increased.  The  quality  of 
wool  is  being  conutantly  improved  by  judicious 
crosses  with  imported  bucks. — Cor,  Michigan 
Farmer, 


VOXJliTBY. 
We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Beports  of  Poultry  Committees  at  the  Fairs 
of  the  North  Worcester  and  Bristol  Counties, 
Mass.,  in  1869:— 

Last  winter  I  procured  two  barrels  of  bone, 
intending  to  use  it  for  Irish  potatoes  and  other 
garden  crops.  My  wife  appropriated  some  of 
ii  for  her  roses  in  the  flower  garden,  by  sim- 
ply strewing  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
around  the  bashes.  The  fowls  have  £ee  ac- 
cess to  the  garden  and  were  discovered  eating 
the  meal  very  eagerly.  Thinking  it  might  be 
pf  service  to  them,  we  gave  them  some,  for 
several  weeks,  and  I  assure  >ou,  it  was  but  a 
short  iime  before  the  eggs  began  to  come  in 
such  numbers  as  we  had  never  known  before. 
If  a  nest  was  broken  up  to  prevent  a  ben  from 
hitting,  it  was  but  a  few  days  before  she  was 
laying  again,  and  thus  it  continues  to  the 
present  time.  One  hen  has  faken  possession 
of  a  barrel  that  has  some  bone  meal  m  it,  and 
is  laying  in  the  meal.  Whether  she  will  lay 
the  barrel  full  or  not,  time  will  show. 

My  wife  thinks  that  care  and  bone  meal  are 
great  institutions  for  her  poultry  yard,  and 
very  extraordinary  in  their  effect ;  but  as  the 
hens  have  an  unusual  amount  of  caekUng  to 


do,  fbani  it  may  bring  on  brondntis.  The 
manuring  of  hens#o  make  them  lay,  we  tUiik 
is  original,  but  we  have  no  idea  of  taking*  oat 
a  patent  for  it,  and  hence  leave  the  discovery 
open  to  the  use  of  all  who  may  choose  to  tiy 
it. — Worcester  Report. 

The  noble  family  of  Oame  fowls  was  reprs- 
sented  by  ten  coops,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty.  There  is,  perhaps,  bo  breed  man 
truly  valuable  for  the  firmer  than  the  Game. 
Its  good  qualities  are  so  evenly  balanced, 
that  for  general  purposes,  it  has  no  superior, 
perhaps  no  equal.  The  hens  are  excellent 
layers,  the  best  of  sitters  and  mothers,  being 
active,  vigilant  and  fearless.  They  are  also 
remarkably  hardy.  The  cocks  are  veiy  gal- 
lant, seldom  or  never  taking  a  dislike  to  one 
of  the  flock,  and  persecuting  her  unceasingly, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  ihe  case  with  maav 
other  breeds.  They  are  brave  bat  not  quarrel- 
some, seeming  t^  feel  conscious  of  their  supe- 
rior strength  and  skill,  and  as  if  disdaining  to 
engage  foemen  unworthy  of  their  steel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for 
eggs  and  poultry  in  all  our  large  towns  aod 
cities  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  quantity  of 
egtrs  consumed  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
culinary  purposes,  must  be  at  least  500,000 
eggs  per  day.  in  addition  to  this  tliere  has 
sprung  up,  within  a  few  years,  a  large  de- 
mand from  the  manufacturers  of  albumenized 
paper  for  photographic  purposes.  One  estab- 
lishment in  New  York  alone,  consuming  900,- 
000  per  annum. — Bristol  Report. 

CBOB8-BBJESDINO  SHXBP. 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  these  ooor 
elusions : — 

1.  That  generally  the  sire  had  most  mflo- 
ence  on  the  qualities  of  the  fleece,  and  the 
dam  gave  the  nutritive  system. 

2.  The  superiority  in  the  growth  of  fleece 
and  flesh  depends  upon  a  sufllciency,  if  not  an 
excess,  in  the  activity  of  power  of  the  nutri- 
tive system;  and  that  Uie  best  butcher*! 
lambs  and  fleeces  can  be  obtained  from  ewes 
of  the  long  wool,  mutton  breeds  widi  Merino 
rams. 

8.  To  engraft  a  long  and  rapidly  growing 
wool  upon  a  carcass  which  has  not  a  nutritive 
system  capable  of  surplus  flesh,  is  to  imperil 
both  fleece  and  flesh,  and  that  you  cannot  get 
really  good  butcber^s  lambs  from  Merino 
ewes,  whatever  may  be  the  sire.  But  to 
utilize  the  almost  worthless  flocks  of  Merinos 
which  now  exist,  Leicester  rams  would  be  the 
most  successful  cross. 

4.  That  there  are  advantages  in  crossing 
the  Leicester  with  Merino  rams — that  we 
should  obtain  a  hardier  breed,  one  that  would 
thrive  better  than  the  Leicester  in  our  short 
pastures  and  fickle  climate,  that  would  yield  a 
fat  lamb  when  four  months  old — a  fl«ece  utt- 
diminished  in  weight,  and  wool  adapted  for 
delains,  and  of  most  desirable  quality  for  gen* 
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enl  use,  being  00ft,  wftrm  and  strong,  just 
•Qch  as  10  needed  for  stocking  yam  and  ser- 
viceable dothing. 

I  have  pot  the  least  doubt  that  the  oniform- 
ity  of  the  qualities  of  such  a  cross-breed  could 
be  perpetuated,  if  selections  of  males  were 
made  in  conformity  with  an  established  stand- 
ard of  qualities  for  several  generations. 

The  surprising  conformity  of  half  bloods  of 
pure  breeds  strengthens  this  expectation,  if 
those  that  deviate  from  the  type  were  discard- 
ed.— Couniry  Gent. 


A  CRIBBING  HOBSB. 

I  would  like  you  to  inform'me  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  New  England  Fabmbb,  what  will 
cure  "cribbing"  in  a  horse?  From  what  cause 
does  it  proceed  ?  and  in  a  young  horse  do  you 
know  anything  that  will  cure  ?  Is  it  a  disease  or 
merely  a  habit  ?  I  feel  somewhat  anxious  to  hear 
ftom  you,  as  the  horse  is  otherwise  sound  and 
good.  A  Subsobibbb. 

SouthpoH,  Omm,,  Sept.  22, 1870. 

Rbmabxb.— The  first  thing  to  do  is,  to  take 
away  Arom  him  everything  that  he  can  lay  hold  of 
with  his  teeth.  Tie  him  away  from  stalls,  racks, 
and  partitions,  and  put  his  feed  on  the  floor,  if 
long  hay,  or  in  a  box  if  cut  feed,  and  remove  the 
box  as  spon  as  he  is  done  eating.  Continue  thltf 
for  several  weeks  and  the  habit  may,  possibly,  be 
broken  up,  though  it  becomes  one,  sometioies,  of 
a  most  inveterate  nature.  Medicine  will  be  thrown 
away  upon  him,  unless  the  habit  clearly  arises 
from  Indigestion. 

To  the  suggestions  above,  about  fteding,  add 
great  regularity  in  the  time  of  doing  so,  and  exer- 
cise the  horse  every  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 
If  the  animal  has  a  constipated  habit,  give  him 
something  that  will  gently  move  the  bowels.  Do 
not  resort  to  any  violent  measures  whatever. 
Washing  the  wood  work  of  the  stalls  with  carbolic 
acid  water,  will  sometimes  prevent  horses  horn 
bitteg  it. 

OABBAOB  WOBX. 

If«*W.  H-W.^ofStanstead,  P.  ^.,  and  others 
who  have  lost  their  cabbages,  this  year  by  the 
worm  which  is  the  oiFspring  of  the  Pierit  Rapm, 
will,  another  year,  after  setting  ont  his  caobages, 
keep  them  well  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  olue 
vitriol  and  water-^a  piece  of  vitrol  as  large  as  a 
walnut  to  a  pail  of  water^I  think  they  will  not 
be  troubled  much  with  the  worm.  Hellebore  an- 
swers very  well  in  place  of  the  vitriol.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  get  the  solntion  too  strong  of 
either,  as  they  are  poison.  Qaite  a  number  in  this 
vicinity  have  saved  their  cabbages  by  using  the 
above.  Liquid  hen  manure  is  also  very  good; 
brine,  salt,  or  even  kmroient  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
turb them.  u.  I*,  s. 

Alburgh,  Vt.,  Sept.  26, 1870. 

When  I  wrote  that  item  in  the  Fabmbb,  a  few 
week's  since,  recommending  air  slaked  lime  as  a 
complete  remedy  for  the  cabbage  worm,  I  had  not 
the  least  doubt  bat  those  who  would  give  it  a  fair  i 
trial  would  be  satisfied  with  the  results.  But  on 
Ipoking  over  the  Fabmbb  since.  I  flad  some  have 


tried  it  without  any  effect.  The  old  saying  is  that 
''a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine ;"  so  It  i.«  with  the 
lime,  it  wants  to  be  applied  while  the  cabbages  are 
wet,  or  while  the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning,  before 
the  worm  works  its  way  into  the  inside  of  the  head, 
where  nothing  can  touch  it.  They  firi»t  commence 
to  deposit  their  eggs  or  nits  upon  the  outfide  of 
the  cabbage,  and  then  is  the  time  to  apply  the 
lime,  which  destroys  the  mother  worms  before 
they  have  time  to  get  into  the  inside.  It  proved  to 
be  an  effectual  remedy  with  me,  last  year,  and  has 
this  year.  My  neighbors  have  aNo  civen  it  a  trial, 
with  good  resu  Its.  If  there  are  any  who  doubt  this, 
let  them  visit  my  garden  and  I  will  show  them  as 
nice  and  clean  cabbages  as  ever  grevi^,  but  not  so 
large  as  last  year,  on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 
The  worms  that  I  have  reference  to  are  large,  green 
worms,  about  the  color  of  the  cabbage  leaf,  vary- 
ing from  one  to  two  Inches  in  length.  This  is  too 
late  for  this  season,  but  let  those  who  raise  cabbages, 
give  it  a  fair  trial  another  year,  when  the  worms 
first  make  their  appearance.  J.  B.  Holton. 

Wut  Charleston,  Vt ,  Sept,  26, 1870. 

Bbmabxs.— Our  correspondent  encloses  a  notice 
from  his  local  paper  of  some  large  squashes  and 
other  vegetables  of  his  raising,  and  takes  occasion 
in  his  postscript  to  reiterate  his  faith  in  Ume. 

SOIXi  BBST  AnAPTBn  FOB  PASTUBBS. 

Here  in  New  England,  where  hill-sides  are  so 
plenty,  it  has  become  a  settled  opinion  among 
many  farmers  that  a  hill  pasture  is  very  desirable, 
and  If  their  farms  are  river  or  brook  meadows 
they  desire  a  pasture  away  upon  some  elevation 
where  sheep,  young  cattle  and  colts  are  expected 
to  thrive  wonderftilly  on  account  of  the  elevation, 
sweet  grass,  pure  air  and  pure  water. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  upland  is  the  best  pas- 
ture. But  what  is  upland  ?  It  is  such  portions  of 
the  country  as  are  flree  from  surplus  water,  as 
will  give  a  firm  turf,  and  will  not  break  badly 
under  the  tread  of  the  cattle  put  upon  it.  There 
is  upland  close  by  large  rivers  in  low  valUys, 
and  there  is  low  land  near  mountain  tops,  where 
tlie  springs  of  water  saturate  the  mucky  soil, 
making  acres  a  bog,  where  the  sod  is  cut  in  pieces 
by  the  feet  of  the  cattle.  The  best  soil  for  pastur- 
ing, then,  does  not  depend  upon  its  elevation.  ▲ 
farmer  may  well  bo  satisfied  if  his  whole  farm  is 
good  tillage  lahd,  and  all,  in  rotation,  is  in  pas- 
ture. Land  that  can  bear  a  good  crop  of  com, 
with  such  ^manuring  as  New  England  farmers 
give,  then  a  crop  of  barley  or  wheat  with  which  is 
sown  a  generous  seeding  of  clover  and  timothy 
which,  the  succeeding  year,  yields  two  tons  or 
more  of  hay,  is  good  pasturing,  and  such  grass 
will  show  good  results  in  beef  catde  or  cows. 

It  would  surprise  some  farmers  to  see 'the  small 
crop  of  grass  that  an  old  pasture  would  yield  if  no 
animals  were  allowed  upon  it.  A  good  strong 
soil  with  a  good  turf  is  profitable.  The  Editor  of 
the  Country  Oentleman  mentions  seeing  in  Eng- 
land nineiy-four  sheep  and  eighteen  cattle  in  a 
pasture  of  only  twenty  acres.  On  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island  I  saw,  in  1869,  on  the  farm  of  Wm. 
M.  Rogers,  60  sheep  and  lambs  in  a  nme  acre  pas- 
ture, with  much  surplus  feed.  The  lurf  was  or- 
chard grass.  Another  pasture  of  nine  acres  kept 
nine  cows,  and  was  not  stocked  to  its  full  cap>icity, 
as  there  were  portions  of  the  pasture  that  would 
cut  a  good  swath  of  orchard  grass.  On  the  estate 
of  B.  A.  Anderson,  on  the  west  side  tbo  Island, 
I  walked  across  a  pasture  often  acres  which  kepn 
each  year  ten  cows,  except  that  they  had,  during 
a  part  of  the  season,  fodder  corn  In  audition. 
This  pasture  was  formerly  unprofitable  low  land, 
out  after  being  underdrained,  ploughed,  cultivated, 
and  seeded  to  grass,  it  became  upland.   In  m/ 
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own  neighborhood  in  Vermont,  there  are  instances 
of  very  ffood  paKtiiring  on  lands  that  tend  to  wet- 
ness. Ail  through  the  season  the  grass  is  poshing 
np  green,  tender  and  abundant.  It  is  quite  the 
custom  to  devote  the  rough,  steep,  waste  places  to 
pasture,  because  they  cannot  b**  tilled,  and  wbat 
feed  is  secured  is  clear  gain,  yet,  in  such  pastures, 
those  lower  portions,  over  which  the  melting  snows 
and  heavy  rains  6nd  their  way,  yield  the  most 
abundantly.  Land  nearly  level,  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  Is  preferable  to  all  others  for  pasture,  as 
grass  is  abundant  and  cattle  obtain  it  easily.  In 
all  countriea  the  cattle  kept  in  such  situations  de- 
velop into  a  larger  breed,  more  profitable  for  beef 
or  dairying  than  those  kept  in  the  highlands. 
Irasburg,  Vt.,  Sept,,  1870.  z.  b.  J. 


BELLING  STOCK  AUD  HAT  TO  PAT  DEBTS. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  through  the  colamn^ 
of  the  New  Ekolakb  Farm bb,  wbat  they  &>hould 
do  in  case  they  were  in  debt  oonsiderablv.  I  have 
eight  cows,  ten  yonntr  cattle,  and  about  35  tons  of 
mostly  good  hay.  Will  it  be  advit«able  for  me  to 
bell  bay  seven  cow,  and  a  part  of  the  bay,  reserv- 
ing enough  to  wintf^r  the  young  <!attle  ?  If  it  U  a 
good  idea,  wbat  is  the  mon  sncce^siul  way  to  dis- 
pose of  them  ?  A  New  Cobbbspomdent. 

Warren,  Mom.,  Sept.,  1870. 

Bbmabkb.— Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents 
have  been  "through  a  miir  of  this  kind,  and  can 
make  some  practicable  suggestions  to  our  "new 
correspondent."  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  find 
fcpace  for  them.  Circumstances  alter  ca!ies  so  ma- 
terially that  advice  which  would  be  Judicious  in 
one  case  might  not  be  so  in  another.  The  rate  of 
interest  paid,  the  amount  ]pour  cows  and  your 
hay,  if  not  sold,  would  enable  yon  to  apply  yearly 
to  the  reduction  of  jour  debt,  are  among  the  facts 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  In 
Europe  farmers  generally  rent  instead  of  buying 
land,  and  then  nse  what  funds  they  possess,  often 
of  ounsiderable  amount,  in  managing  their  farms. 
How  will  it  do  for  yon  to  treat  the  interest  you 
pay  as  rent,  and  keep  your  cows  and  hay  for  profit 
and  the  improvement  of  your  land?  Selling  hay 
is  generally  considered  as  an  impoverishing  opera- 
tion. 


WINTBB  PBOTECTIOir  OP  OBAPB  TINES. 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  best  way  of  pro- 
tecting grape  viues  laid  down  for  winter,  from  the 
mice  or  other  depredators  ?  I  have  covered  them 
with  leaves,  but  tbey  do  not  answer  the  purpose. 

Mtlford,  N.  H,,  Sept,  30,  1870.  w.  p.  b. 

Rekabkb — Ihe  above  inquiry  was  submitted 
to  W.  H.  White,  B^q.,  of  South  Windsor,  Conn., 
the  author  of  our  monthly  articles  on  gardening, 
who  replies  as  follows  :— 

I  have  found  that  for  grape  vines  laid  down  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  covering  of  an  inch  or 
two  of  light  loam  soil  is  as  good  a  protection  both 
from  mice  and  winter  exposure  as  any  otuer.  I 
have  never  had  any  troubled  from  mice,  when 
Tines  were  thus  protected,  and  have  bad  them  thus 
covered  for  several  winters  last  past.  Tbe  vines 
come  out  Aresh  and  strong  in  spring.  Care  must 
be  used  that  there  is  no  liability  of  trouble  flrom 
•urfiace  water  during  winter.    Either  a  light  sandy 


loam  or  what  la  commonly  denominated  sand* 
plastering  sand— >i8  the  best.  One  inch  coTering  ii 
sufficient  with  me  to  protect  the  Diana,  fhetender- 
est  I  have. 


babx  lice. 

I  noticed  in  the  Fabmbb  of  Sept.  8d,  a  remedy 
from  E.  Wyman  to  keep  oft  bark  lice  ttom  trees: 
a  strong  lye  made  of  wood  ashes  put  on  in  Btay  or 
June.  I  want  to  know  if  that  will  not  kill  the 
foliagft  ?  Would  not  early  in  the  spring  or  late  in 
tbe  tall  be  better }  What  quantities  must  be  pot 
together?  Wbat  some  would  call  strong  otben 
might  not,  or  tbey  might  get  the  wash  too  soong. 

Wooditock,  Vt,  Sept.  20, 1870.  c.  P.  L. 

REMARXB.^Mr.  Lyman  does  not  recommend  to 
touch  the  foliage  with  the  lye,  but  only  the  trunks 
and  branches,  as  far  as  yon  can  reach.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  such  an  application  would  be  nsefoL 
The  insects  he  is  attempting  to  destroy  are ''bsrk 
lice,"  not  insects  which  attack  the  foliage.  Some 
persons  wa^h  apple  trees  with  potash  water,  but  it 
should  not  be  used  unless  in  a  very  weak  fona. 
Two  or  three  quarts  of  ashes  standing  in  a  bucket 
of  water  over  night  would  not  injure  apple  trees, 
and  we  think  would  be  nsefal.  We  have  sever 
rried  it,  but  intend  to  do  bo.  These  little  scales, 
generally  called  bafk  lice,  are  said  to  be  thebodiss 
of  the  mother  insect.  They  cover  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen minute  white  eggs,  visible  with  an  ordioaiy 
tnagnifying  glass.  These  eggs  hatch  a  little  worm 
in  May  or  June,  and  hence  a  wash  applied  at  that 
time  destroys  the  worm  much  more  easily  than 
can  be  done  after  it  has  taken  on  the  hard,  water- 
proof shell  which  we  Bee  on  the  bark  of  the  tree. 


PALL  PEAS. 

• 

I  should  like  to  ask  through  the  Fabmbb  the 
time  and  manoer  of  planting  fall  peas,  and  what 
kiod  ot  boi  I  is  tbe  best  for  tbem.     Subbobibbb. 

PUtefield,  N,  Jf.,  Oct.,  1870. 

Bbmabkb.— We  have  never  sown  peas  in  the 
autumn,  and  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  In 
warmer  climates,  they  are  sown  in  the  late  sum- 
mer or  early  autumn,  so  as  to  attain  a  growth  of 
three  to  six  inches,  and  are  then  covered  with 
straw  and  evergreen  branches  to  protect  then 
through  a  mild  winter.  They  then  take  a  start  in 
spring  and  give  an  early  crop.  If  sowed  in  this 
climate,  we  suppose  it  must  be  so  late  thatth^y 
will  not  start  until  the  following  Spring. 


KILLING  PLIBS. 

Boraing  pumpkins  leaves  to  kill  flies  Is  a  fiilue 
up  here  in  Vermont.  Tbey  collect  on  the  floor  of 
tbe  room,  aod  seem  to  take  no  notice  of  the  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  filling  the  room,  and  are  a^  lively 
as  tver  when  the  room  is  emptied  of  tbe  smoke. 
It  leaver  a  most  disagreaOle  scent  in  the  room  and 
a^ut  every  article  of  clothing  exposed  to  it,  that 
will  take  some  lime  to  get  rid  or.  It  either  U  a 
hoax,  or  our  flies  are  smarter  than  others.  Will 
otberd  report  their  success  or  failure  in  geuiog  rid 
of  these  pests  by  this  method. 

ABOVT  SL^BSOILINO. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  subscribers  give  their 
experience  in  subMoillng.  It  seems  to  us  that  by 
loosening  and  breaking  the  lower  strata,  or  al 
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leait  the  hard  crast  fbrmed  by  the  plonghlng  of 
lands  at  aboat  the  same  depth,  which  erery  one 
knows  the  plongh  forms  in  the  course  of  time, 
mast  be  beneficial,  and  also  to  guard  in  some 
measnre  against  extreme  droaght,  from  which  onr 
crops  have  suffered  somewhat  this  season,  but  we 
have  had  no  experience,  and  doabt  if  there  is  any 
any  one  in  this  section  who  has  used  a  subsoil 
ploDgh  to  any  extent.  What  varieties  of  soil  are 
most  benefited  by  snbsoillng  ? 

CHOPS  AMD  OTKBB  KATTBBS. 

Oor  grain  crops  have  been  good,  taking  into  ac- 
count tbe  very  severe  drought  we  have  had.  Oats 
rather  light,  but  potatoes  and  corn  are  excellent, 
almobt  without  exception,  and  apples  plenty.  Some 
orchards  of  old  trees  that  five  years  ago  did  not 
bear  three  bushels  will  produce  probably  100 
bushels  this  year.  There  iifill  be  some  good  mut- 
ton from  thiB  town  if  the  owner's  com  and  patience 
holds  out,  as  some  1000  good  sheep  ve  beiDff  fat- 
tened, of  which  Mr.  Bicker,  the  drover,  and  I.  W. 
Winter,  a  good  feeder,  will  handle  about  500,  and 
flit  sheep  will  be  the  result  if  there  is  any  virtue  hi 
com.  w.  V.  M. 

P$aeham,  Vt,,  Oct.  1. 1870. 

PLAMTIKG  POTATO  BALLS. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  through  the  columns 
of  the  New  Englakb  Fabxbb  the  proper  times 
for  planting  potato  balls  ?  L.  x. 

Cabot,  Vt.,  Oct.,  1870. 

Bbxabxs.— As  early  in  April  as  the  ground  is 
suitable ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  gain  time,  plant  them 
in  boxes  or  pots  pretty  soon,  and  watch  and  tend 
them  as  house  plants  all  winter,  and  transplant 
into  the  garden  in  May.  In  this  way  almost  a 
year  may  be  gained  in  the  growth  of  the  young 
potato. 

TO  bblibtb  a  ohoxbd  cow. 

Having  a  cow  which  got  choked  with  an  apple, 
we  tried  to  move  the  apple  up  or  down  the  throat 
with  our  hands,  but  it  stuck  so  fast  we  could  not. 
We  were  about  trjing  to  force  it  down  with  a 
stick,  when  a  neighbor  told  us  to  throw  a  handfal 
of  dry  gunpowder  In  her  mouth.  We  did  so, 
when  she  held  her  nose  near  tbe  ground  and  acted 
as  if  she  was  trying  to  fject  the  powder  from  her 
month.  In  about  halt'  a  minute  up  came  tbe 
apple.  Tou  know  a  choked  cow  holds  up  her 
head,  and  endeavors  to  swallow.  b.  l. 

PraU's  Junction,  Mast.,  Sept.  19, 1870. 

CURE  fob  QABOET. 

Mr.  Editob  .—I  send  you  a  very  valuable  re- 
ceipt for  tbe  cure  of  what  is  called  garget  in  cows. 

Take  1  lb  of  dry  garget  root,  ( lb  saltpetre,  1  oz 
iodide  of  potash  and  4  oz  of  powdered  mandralte 
root.  Put  the  garget  into  4  quarts  of  soft  water, 
steep  12  hoars  over  a  warm  stove,  to  make  3  quarts 
when  sieeped;  then  add  the  other  ingredients; 
afier  straioing  the  liquor,  shake  well.  For  one 
dose,  toke  3  glUei  of  tbe  liquid,  and  add  3  gills  of 
water;  put  iitto  a  junk  boule  and  tum  down  the 
throat  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  until  a  cure  is 
eii<'Cted,  which  will  take  from  three  to  nine  days. 

Dexter,  Mame*  1870.  John  L.  Jones. 


— At  a  sale  of  Short-horns  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust, by  Mr.  W.  B.  Duncan »  of  Towanda,  Illinois, 
eighteen  cows  and  heifers  averaged  '|^d54 ;  and  9 
bulls  9633.  Cows  were  sold  as  high  as  91^00, 
1150, 1000, 760,  &c;  bolls  at  91760,  706, 640,  &c 


TJEXJLB   OATTIiB. 

The  editor  of  the  Western  Bural  says  that 
an  eztenmye  dealer  in  live  stock  at  Chicago 
told  him  ihat  bat  for  the  presence  of  Texas 
catUe  at  that  market  die  price  of  beef  there 
this  season  would  in  his  opinion  have  gone  up 
to  12  cents  per  ponnd  live  weight,  or  some 
three  cents  a  ponnd  higher  than  it  has  done. 
This  estimate  may  possibly  be  a  little  extrav- 
agant, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Texas  cattle  have  materially  reduced  the  prices 
on  our  native  stock,  and  that  New  England 
farmers  have  received  many  thonsand  dollars 
less  for  their  cattle  than  they  would  have  ob- 
tained if  there  had  been  no  Texas  stock  in 
market. 

We  have  therefore  thought  that  a  few  facts 
in  relation  to  the  trade  in  Texas  cattle  would 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Fabmer. 

These  cattle  come  principally  from  the 
northern  part  of  Texas.  The  cost,  by  the 
head,  when  bought  by  the  herd,  where  ndsed, 
is  for  beef  cattle  about  $11,  milch  cows  86, 
three-year-olds  $7,  two-yeiuvolds  9^^,  year- 
lings $2.50.  The  average  distance  driven  on 
foot  is  about  700  miles.  Cost  of  driving  $2 
per  head,  exclusive  of  20  per  cent,  risk ;  time 
about  two  months.  A  town  on  the  Kansas 
Pacific  railway,  called  Abilene,  is  the  point  at 
which  most  of  them  are  received.  This  place 
ia  160  miles  west  of  the  Missisuppi  river,  440 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  670  miles  from  Chi* 
cago.  The  grass  and  water  in  the  vicinity  of 
Abilene  cannot  be  excelled  on  the  continent ; 
and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  flies  and  mosquitoes  contribute  ma- 
terially toward  the  fattening  of  cattle  rapidly 
and  with  little  risk.  The  facilities  for  ship- 
ping, and  for  the  general  transaction  of  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  the  trade,  are  also  first 
class ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Abilene  will  become,  at  no  very  distant  day, 
the  largest  cattle  market  in  the  whole  country. 

Arriving  at  Abilene  in  good  order,  a  mixed 
drove  is  held  at  about  the  following  average 
figures : — 

B«ef  cattle    •  .  •  • # $30 

Milch  cowa •  • •  .  .  ■  .   U 

Three- year-oldi • • 10 

Two-year-olda  •  •••••••t 8 

Oiie>yearK>ldt • •••    ff 

After  being  "grazed"  through  the  Summer, 
the  same  cattle  are  worth  20  per  cent.  more. 
Beef  cattle,  of  average  flesh,  ready  for  mar- 
ket, are  valued  at  $26. 
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The  cattle  sent  to  market  nanaUj  average 
about  900  pounds,  and  not  unfrequentlj  go 
over  1,000.  They  sell  in  St.  Louis  and  Chi< 
oago  at  an  average  of  S  1-2  cents  per  pound — 
oftener  above  than  below  that  price. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  Texas  cattle* 
however,  are  shipped  direct  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  cities,  where  many  are  packed 
and  sent  on  to  Europe.  The  price  in  New 
York  averages  eight  cents  per  pound.  This 
makes  the  value  of  a  900  pound  steer,  in  the 
New  York  market,  f72— or  about  double  the 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  value.  Ihe  addition- 
al freight,  however,  very  nearly  covers  the 
difference  in  quotations.  The  freight  firom 
Abilene  to  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  is  six  to  sev- 
en dollars  per  head.  The  freight  from  Abi- 
lene to  New  York  or  Boston  is  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  to  St.  Louis  or  Chicago ; 
and  there  is,  in  addition,  a  20  per  cent,  trans- 
portation risk,  growing  out  of  the  increased 
extent  of  the  route,  and  the  greater  time  con- 
sumed in  getting  to  market.  The  money 
actually  invested  in  a  Texas  steer  up  to  the 
time  of  bis  reaching  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  is 
about  $23  00 ;  and  he  brings  on  an  average  at 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  jost  $81.50 
—leaving  a  profit  to  the  seller,  on  the 
total  investment,  of  $8.50,  or  about  SO  per 
cent.  The  eame  steer  sent  to  New  York  or 
Boston  will  represent,  on  reaching  there, 
about  $55  00 ;  and  he  sells  in  those  markets 
for  $72  00,  average — giving  but  a  trifle  more 
profit  than  if  sold  in  We&tem  markets  at  a 
price  one-half  less. 

The  bulk  of  the  cattle  held  at  Abilene  are 
owned  by  what   are  called  .the    '*big  cattle 
men,''  who  usually  have  5,000  to  10,000  each. 
Small  dealers  hold  from  100  to  1,000  each. ' 
The  largest  dealers  control  the  market. 

The  Topeka  (Kansas)  Record^  from  a 
lengthy  article  in  which  we  condense  the  fore- 
going facts,  says  that  last  year  about  50,000 
head  of  cattle  were  shipped  eastward  from 
Abilene,  and  so  great  has  been  the  increase  of 
the  business  at  this  point,  that  the  number  for 
the  present  year  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  i 

Thk  Barcelona  or  Sicily  Nut. — We 
have  received  specimens  of  a  ml  grown  in 
the  garden  of  Captain  Marston,  of  Fairhaven, 
Mass.,  which  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  L.  Jenney,  of  that  town.    It  belongs 


to  the  filbert  family,  and  the  nuts  are  abootaii 
inch  in  length.  Mr.  J.  has  somedmg  oft 
nursery  of  the  tree  or  bush,  which  grows  fif- 
teen or  twenty  inches  high.  By  heading  back 
about  one-third  of  the  annual  growth,  it  ii 
claimed  that  they  receive  no  injuiy  from  the 
cold  of  winter,  though  during  the  nine  jesn 
that  they  have  been  cultivated  in  Fairhaveii 
the  mercury  has  fallen  as  low  as  19°  below 
zero.  The  frui^  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
shows  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  has  attracted  considerable  notice. 
It  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and  we  hope  it  will 
prove  adapted  to  general  cultivation. 


THB  OABBAGIB  WOBK. 

In  oar  examination  of  gardens,  during  our 
late  visit  to  Vermont,  we  did  not  see  a  single 
patch  of  well  headed  cabbages.  In  most  csiei 
they  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  what 
was  called  a  new  wonn,  by  all  with  whom  we 
conversed  upon  the  subject. 

We  see  by  an  article  in  the  Ccuniry  QMt- 
mem  that  Hon.  Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner,  N. 
H.,  says,  "I  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  natural  history  of  this  cabbage  worm,  in 
all  its  transformations,  from  the  egg  upon  the 
leaf  of  the  plant,  to  the  winged  butterfly,  for 
over  forty  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  native  American,  'to  the  manor 
bom.' ''  He  also  refers  to  a  description  of 
this  insect  in  the  Nbw  England  Fabmsr  for 
1829,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  in  confirmation 
of  bis  opinion  that  the  worm  which  has  proTsd 
so  destructive  this  year,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  so  long  known  by  him. 

In  our  opinion  Mr.  Bartlett  is  mistaken  in 
this.  Last  year  we  forwarded  speciniens  of 
the  **new  worm*'  to  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Bo^ 
ton,  and  in  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Farmkr,  (Monthly  1869,  page  862,)  he  said: 

I  BUipect  this  to  be  a  recent,  most  anftxtunate  Im- 
porfiation  from  England.  Several  years  ago,  a  tat- 
usrfly  called  Pitritrapmj  which  has  sometimes  done 
great  damage  in  £arop«,  was  discovered  aboot  Qae- 
bee,  and  has  since  spread  into  nortlieyn  Maine  sad 
Vermont.  I  bave  not  yet  beard  of  its  doing  any  seri- 
ons  in  jury,  but  it  certainly  will,  as  its  rapid  iacresie 

Proves  its  accommodation  to  the  New  World. 
*his  pest  was  not  needed,  fbr  we  have  now  a  teiy 
near  relative,  first  described  in  your  paper,  by  Dr« 
Hams  as  long  ago  as  1829  (see  Nbw  Smolaitd 
Faembr,  old  series,  vol.  7,  p.  402)  under  tbe  nsne 
of  Pieru  okracea.  Tbis  insect  has  sometimes 
plundered  our  Isltcben  gardens, — tamips  being  sp- 

Sdrenily  its  layorite  food.    In  the  caboage  batce^ 
y,  [the  new  Insect— Ed.]  some  distinct  blsck 
spot*  may  be  seen  oniiie  upper  snifkoeof  the  fiooot 
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winga;  in  the  tarnip  butterfly,  [described  bj  Mr. 
Ha  iris,  and  alluded  to  hj  Mr.  Bartlett — Ed  ]  these 
wings  are  .pore  white;  both  species  prodace  t^o 
broods  a  jear,— >one  in  May  and  the  other  In  Jnly. 

Subseqaently  oar  correspondents  famished 
Mr.  Sea  der  with  additional  specimens,  and 
he  anhesitatingljr  pronoanced  them  the  Pieria 
rapce,  and  said,  **It  is  an  nnfortanate  English 
importation,  and  is  spreading  very  rapidly. 
1  have  myself  seen  it  this  sommmer  in  the  city 
of  Boston  and  have  received  it  from  northern 
New  Jersey,  where  it  is  doing  great  injury.'^ 
In  the  '^Synopsis  of  the  described  Lepidoptera 
of  North  America,*^  pablibhed  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  the  Pieria  rapes  is  not  men* 
tinned,  while  Mr.  Harris's  oleracea  is. 

The  doctors  sometimes  say  a  knowledge  of 
a  disease  is  half  its  care ;  and  we  think  it  is  of 
eqaal  importance  that  farmers  shonld .  under- 
stand the  character  and  habits  of  the  insects 
which  attack  their  crops.  We  believe  that 
cabbage  growers  have  a  new  insect  to  contend 
with— one  nearly  related  to  the  old  enemy,  and 
of  similar  general  appearance  and  habits,  it 
may  be,  but  far  more  voracious  and  prolific, 
and,  consequently,  that  dilferent  methods  must 
be  adopted  to  avoid  its  ravages. 


THB  I4OSQ  BZrOUTS  VINDIOATSD. 

Simnitaneously  with  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Harris^  book  on  the  hog,  commendatory 
of  the  improved  breeds  of  this  animal,  there 
appeared  in  The  North  Alabama  Timea,  an 
article,  laudatory  of  the  long  snouts  or  shack 
gathering  variety — **the  hogs  as  nature  made 
him  P'  The  writer,  Joseph  A.  Leech,  M.  D., 
Verona,  Miss.,  professes  to  have  had  many 
years'  experience  with  the  hog,  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  scrofulous 
and  consumptive  diseases,  which  have  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent  of  late  years,  are 
chargeable  to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  the  im- 
proved breed  of  hogs.  He  has  sought  dili- 
gently for  the  best  breeds,  and  adds : — **It  is 
the  old-fashioned  woods  hog,  the  long-nosed 
bristle-backed,  working,  rooting,  biliious  hog, 
black,  blue,  red,  sandy  or  spotted ;  I  care  not 
for  the  color,  so  be  is  truly  a  hardy  woods 
hog,  that  can  stand  on  his  head  with  his  body 
half  in  the  ground  and  root — root  all  day  and 
half  the  night,  and  never  tire  or  die;  but  do 
well  and  look  well  on  it  all  the  time,  independ- 
ently making  a  living.  These  are  the  right  kind 
of  hogs,  ^ot  only  because  they  are  the  next 
thing  to  the  ant  for  industry,  but  for  various 
other  reasons.  They  know  their  meal  and 
reject  what  is  poison.  They  are  the  best  doc- 
tors of  aH  hogs.  They  keep  healthy.  Their 
fle»h  is  the  most  faeakhy  to  eat.  It  is  the 
Bsoat  nutiiticNis,  it  ia  tha  Btveetest  to  iha  pai* 


ate ;  most  easily  digested.  They  are  clear  of 
scrofula  and  consumption,  which  no  other 
breed  is;  which  none  of  the  so-called  im- 
proved breeds  are ;  whose  whole  flesh  is  filled 
with  lymphatic,  tubercular,  adipose,  cheesy 
matter ;  breeding  scrofula  •  and  consumption 
in  all  who  eat  their  flesh. — American  Farmer, 


For  the  New  Englamd  Farmer ^ 
DISAPFOarTMBNT. 


Til  eomiof ,  oomisg,  the  bleited  nio, 
The  ftieod  we  bftva  waited  for  long  In  yahi« 
'The  hUli,  in  t  aekoloth  and  aabcs  elad, 
The  fainttog  ■treama,  and  the  faresia  aad, 
The  oloae-mowp  ilfdda  in  maeet  brown, 
The  gardena,  fbom  of  iheir  floral  orown, 
Are  aalling  with  hope  and  joy  again, 
Waitipg  the  101  of  the  bleaaed  rain. 

*Tls  ooming,  ooming,  the  welcome  rain, 
BeaHog  rich  blerainga  in  Ita  train, 
Nearer  and  nearer,  the  elond  waves  eome, 
Nearer  "tbe  roll  of  the  tbQnder'dmm," 
The  diatant  ap^rea  are  hid  fltom  alght, 
Bhnt  ont  by  a  oartaln  dense  and  whits, 
And*  almoet  here,  on  bill  and  plain, 
We  hear  ihe  roar  0/  ihe  raahlng  rain. 

Alaa  fbr  onr  hopi'a  i  aome  nnaesn  fl>roe, 
Bath  etayed  the  olond  in  its  onward  eonne, 
It  vanlfbea  f'oon,— we  know  not  where. 
And  the  sky  aga.'n  la  bright  and  f^« 
A  Boand  of  tta  alghiog  through  the  trees, 
A  breath  of  ita  oool  refVeahlng  breeze, 
A  few  Btray  dropa  on  the  window*pane«— 
Theae  are  our  share  of  the  bleaaed  rain. 

Bat  we  will  not  murmur,  f  jr  Ch>d  knows  beat 
When  to  U&ten  to  onr  reqneet. 
Bafb  in  the  thought  that  He  watehea  ns  still, 
Be  it  not  oora  to  qneBtlon  Hia  wUL 
Others,  more  needy  pwh^w  than  wa, 
The  silver  aide  of  the  eload  may  aee ; 
While  we  patiently  wait  the  ooodng  again 
Of  the  olond  that  bringeth  the  blessed  rain* 

MarlboT&t  Maea,,  8tpt.,  18T0. 

FLOORnro  for  Poultry  Housr. — ^Bricks 
or  paTcment  of  any  kind  are  the  worst  of  all 
materials  for  the  floor ; '  they  retain  moisture 
whether  atmospheric  or  arising  from  insufli- 
cient  drainage ;  and  thus  the  temperature  is 
kept  low  where  warmth  is  most  essential,  and 
diseases  too  often  follow,  espednlly  rheumatic 
attacks  of  the  feet  and  legs.  The  flooring  of 
a  pooltry  house  should  be  of  dry  gravel,  and 
quite  loose  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
— ^nothing  can  then  ftdhere  to  it ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  nor  right  to  sweep  the  floor  of  a 
poultry  house.  A  broom  may  be  drawn 
lightly  oi^r  the  surface,  and  everything  offexk- 
sive  to  the  smell  removed ;  but  if  turned  with 
a  spade  twice  or  trice  a  week,  the  earth  dec* 
doriaea  the  dung  and  beeoaes  a  good  fertil« 
izer  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  montb^  and  ouajbt 
ithea  to  be  renioved.~(7anadum  Pon&y 
Chroniela. 
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jPVipot  owr  Spioiai  StporUr, 

BB8IIX  GO.  MASS.  ▲O'li  VAIB. 

The  fiftieth  exhibition  of  this  society  has  just 
been  held  in  the  ancient  and  pleasantly  situated 
town  of  Iptfwich.  In  some  respects  this  soci- 
ety differs  from  the  majority  of  county  asso- 
ciatioDR.  It  has  no  exhibition  grounds,  no 
haH,  no  track  for  the  trial  of  speed,  and  biit 
little  of  the  paraphernalia  of  those  societies 
which  have  permanent  locations  and  buildings. 
It  has  one  tent  for  the  show  of  implements, 
and  a  few  portable  pens.  With  these  it  circu- 
lates about  the  county,  holding  its  fairs  in  the 
cities  and  larger  towns,  and  relies  for  other 
accommodations  upon  the  halls  and  meeting 
houses  of  the  place  where  the  j'air  is  held.  It 
charges  the  very  moderate  sum  of  fifteen  cents 
for  admission  to  the  fruit,  flower  and  vegeta- 
ble display.  Small  as  this  income  may  seem, 
it  generally  exceeds  its  yearly  incidental  ex- 
penses. The  society  has  na  debt,  and  its 
fund  yearly  increases.  As  might  be  expected, 
where  the  fair  of  a  society  itinerates,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  exhibitors  are  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  having  the  fair ;  therefore 
none  of  the  Essex  fairs  should  be  legarded  as 
the  show  of  the  whole  county. 

At  the  late  fair  the  cattle  exhibited  were 
chiefly  of  foreign  blood, — ^the  Jerseys  and 
Ayrsbires  being  Uie  most  numerous.  H.  Dow 
of  Hamilton  had  22  head  of  Jerseys.  Proba- 
bly not  many  readers  of  the  Farmbr  are  aware 
how  rapidly  this  breed  is  increasing  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  State.  There  is  something 
about  them  that  pleases  amateurs,  and  as  many 
people  here  keep  but  one  or  two  cows,  they 
can  give  them  the  best  of  care  and  feed,  and 
as  quality  rather  than  quantity  of  milk  h  de- 
sired, the  demand  for  the  Jersey  is  good. 
The  principal  exhibitor  on  this  occasion  ha?  a 
herd  of  82.  Mr.  Adams  of  Belmont  has  up- 
wards of  70,  and  numerous  herds  are  found  m 
all  the  principal  towns. 

Horses  are  rapidly  superceding  oxen  in  this 
county,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  fatten  cattle 
here,  as  a  business,  which  fact  may  account 
for  the  small  show  of  fat  oxen  and  steers. 

The  swine  were  chiefly  of  the  Chester 
County  and  other  large  breeds,  while  a  few 
}ear8  ago  the  Suffolk  predominated. 

Messrs.  Appleton  &  Dane,  by  their  large 
display  of  excellent  Cotswolds,  showed  what  is 
meant  by  long-wooled  and  heavy  sheep. 

The  horses  were  mostly  young,  not  numer- 
ous, but  of  good  quality.  In  looking  at  these, 
and  those  of  the  Uirongs  of  visitors,  one  could 
not  help  noticing  their  f^nerally  superior  ap- 
pearance,— ^horses,  carriages,  harnesses,  style 
of  driving,  all  indicate  progress  and  a  decided 
improvement  over  what  would  have  been  seen 
opon  a  similar  occasion  half  a  generation  ago. 
l>nly  it  shall  not  always  be  said,  that  farmers 
are  known  by  their  poor  horses,  old-fashioned, 
rickety  carriages  and  dilapidated  harnesses. 

Ploughing  has*  been  made  by  this  society  a 


specialty.  All  kinds  of  ploughs  and  teams 
are  used  and  tested,^-common  ploughs,  deep 
tillers,  side-hill,  &c.  Latterly  ploughing  by 
boj^s  has  been  introduced,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  President  of  the  society.  The 
matches  excite  a  lively  interest;  they  come 
the  nearest  to  racing  of  anything  tolerated  at 
these  fairs.  As  an  illustration  of  the  interest 
in  this  exercise,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  of 
the  competitors  this  year  has  taken  part  in  the 
matches  forty  years,  and  another,  thirty-five 
years.  On  this  occasion  there  were  fewer  en- 
tries than  usual. 

Among  the  implements,  there  were  two 
which  are  comparatively  new,  and  deserve 
mention.  One  was  a  Pulverizing  Harrow. 
This  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  in  the 
form  of  the  old-fashioned  A  harrow,  but  has 
for  t^eth  revolving  wheels  or  cutters,  like 
those  upon  ploughs.  These  cutters  are  set 
just  a  little  from  the  line  of  draught,  in  which 
position  they  make  a  wider  cut  and  stir  the 
ground  more  than  the  thin  blade  of  the  wheel 
or  knife  would,  if  placed  in  or  parallel  to  the 
line  of  draught.  These  literally  cut  and  pul- 
verize, without  tearing  up  the  sod,  and  leave 
the  surface  light  and  fine.  There  is  a  seat  for 
the  driver  to  ride.  The  few  who  have  used 
them  in  this  vicinty,  speak  of  them  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  commendation. 

The  other,  Sargenf  s  Monitor  Seed  Sower, 
is  an  invention  of  a  mechanic  of  this  county. 
This  machine  drops  the  seed  at  such  intervals 
as  the  sower  desires, — that  is,  it  drops  seeds 
half  an  inch  apart,  one  inch,  or  one  and  a  half 
inches,  and  so  on,  up  to  three  inch  intervals. 
It  has  no  brush  or  agitator,  and  does  not  cut 
or  bruise  the  seed.  It  has  two  wheels  upon 
the  axle,  and  the  rows  are  marked  by  tracking 
one  of  them  in  a  rut  made  in  sowine  the  pre- 
vious row.  Except  the  handles,  it  is  made 
entirely  of  metal,  and  is  compact,  strong,  dur- 
able and  of  very  simple  construction.  It  haa 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  onion  raiser  sin  sev- 
eral towns,  who  pronounce  it  the  best  they 
have  ever  used.  It  is  manufactured  in  New- 
buryport. 

Last  year  the  delegate  of  the  State  Board 
pronounced  the  exhibition  of  fruit  superez- 
cellent, — ^tbe  apples  surpassing  the  display  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Show.  A  distinguished 
pomologist  said  the  same  was  true  th&  year, 
and  yet  only  a  few  towns  were  well  repre- 
sented either  year.  Were  there  a  general 
contribution  from  the  whole  county,  there 
would  be  a  collection  which  it  would  be  bard 
to  beat.  Any  one  who  has  attended  these 
fairs  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  will  notice  a 
change  in  this  denartment.  Then  it  seemed 
to  be  the  aim  of  exhibitors  to  show  the  largest 
variety  possible.  A  few  nursery  men  and  am- 
ateurs would  occupy  most  of  the  table  room. 
One,  and  even  two  hundred  varieties  were  sent 
in  by  one  person.  From  one  to  five  spedmena 
only  of  each  variety  would  be  upon  a  plate. 
The  fruit  was  of  all  colors,  shapes  and  aiaea. 
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and  their  luuneB  had  an  nnf amUiar  sonnd.  The 
viiiton  appeared  to  take  little  interest  in  them, 
or  at  moflt  would  admire  the  patience  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  pass  on.  Noir  there  are  few 
varieties  and  manj  contributors ;  well  filled 
plates  and  baskets,  and  the  crowding  throng 
tarry  long  to  express  their  pnuse  and  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  different  specimens.  The 
increased  interest  and  greater  familiarity  with 
names  and  sorts,  prove  conclusively  that  fruit 
culture  is  extendmg ;  that  the  multitude  now 
can  talk  about  apples,  pears  and  erapes.  In- 
stead of  aiming  to  produce  an  enmess  variety, 
cultivators  are  coming  down  to  a  few.  Be- 
side ^he  grapes  originated  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
there  were  a  few  seedlings  produced  in  the 
county,  which  have  some  local  reputation  and 
one  or  two  more  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 

The  vegetable  display  was  smaller  than 
usual.  If  the  drought  has  affected  them,  the 
specimens  were  generally  larger  than  most 
house-keepers  woald  prefer  to  buy.  The 
Early  Rose  predominated  among  the  potatoes, 
but  most  of  the  samples  were  so  large  and 
coarse  looking  that  it  was  difficult  to  recog^ 
mze  them. 

But  I  will  not  follow  through  the  address, 
dinner,  after-dinner  speeches,  premiums,  &c., 
for  I  am  reminded  of  your  injunction  to  do  up 
county  fairs  briefly.      Suffice  it  to  sav  all 

Sassed  off  pleasantly,  and  if  farmers  did  not 
erive  some  pleasure  or  benefit   from  this 
gathering,  it  was  their  own  fault.      K.  8.  T. 
Lawrence,  Mass,,  Bept.  30,  1870. 


Fbr  ike  New  Snghind  Fanner, 
COTSWOIiD  BHBISP  AND  IiAMBB, 

Some  time  since,  I  called  the  attention, 
(through  the  columns  of  your  paper,^  of  my 
brother  farmers  to  their  sad  neglect  m  regard 
to  improving  their  flocks  of  sheep,  giving  Uiem 
my  experience  in  sheep  breeding,  and  recom- 
mending the  Gotswold  as  the  best  kind  of 
sheep  to  keep.  I  again  beg  leave  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  same  subject. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  the  past  year  in 
butchering,  and  I  find  too  many  mutton  frames, 
with  but  a  very  slight  covering  of  meat  and  a 
still  lighter  covering  of  wool.  Consumers  are 
calling  for  better  meat  or  for  more  meat  and 
less  bones,  but  the  butcher  cannot  get  it  un- 
less the  farmer  will  grow  it  for  him ;  and  he 
cannot  much  longer  afford  to  pay  farmers  for 
bones,  because  the  American  people  have  not 
yet  learned  to  eat  them ;  and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  find  a  market  for  them. 

If  it  will  pay  to  keep  sheep,  will  it  not  pay 
to  keep  good  ones  P  I  answer,  yes.  Good 
iambs  were  worth  from  the  16th  of  June  to 
the  first  of  August  of  the  present  year,  from 
five  to  six  dollars  per  head,  for  mutton.  At 
those  prices  no  one  can  deny  that  sheep  pay 
as  iai^e  or  a  larger  net  profit  than  any  other 
kind  of  farm  stock ;  but  farmers  are  neglecting 
their  sheep  and  letting  their  flocks  run  down. 


because  they  say  the  sheep  fever  is  over,  and 
it  won't  pay  to  bother  with  them.  But  the 
fault  is  all  with  them ;  the  demai^d  for  good, 
early  lambs  was  Lugger  than  the  supp^  the 
present  season,  and  no  one  can  say  that  they 
did  not  command  prices  that  would  pay  weU 
for  raising  them. 

I  called  the  attention  of  my  brother  farmers 
to  the  Cotswold  sheep  as  the  right  kind  of 
sheep  to  keep  for  mutton  and  wool  combined. 
I  also  asked  them  to  try  the  experiment  and 
report  to  me  this  fall.  Several  have  done 
so,  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  result.  I 
visited  the  flocks  of  one  or  two  of  them,  while 
on  a  visit  to  New  Hampton,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Dearborn,  of  New 
Hampton,  (who  has  been  for  two  or  three 
vears  past  successfully  replenishing  hu  flock,) 
bought  last  fall  a  pure  bred  Cotswold  buck, 
weighing  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds,  and  used  him  with  his  sheep.  I  saw 
his  lambs  in  August ;  he  had  a  pen  or  six  buck 
lambs,  selected  to  keep  for  breeders,  which 
were  the  best  lambs  I  have  seen  this  season. 
I  helped  him  wei^h  two  of  them  at  that  time ; 
one  of  them  weighed  100  pounds,  and  the 
other  112  pounds,  and  a  ewe  lamb  weighed  a 
day  or  two  afcer,  117  pounds.  These  lambs 
would  not  average  over  tour  and  a  half  months 
old  at  the  time  they  were  weighed,  and  for 
beauty  of  form,  quantity  and  quality  of  wool, 
I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  their  equal. 
A  neighbor  of  Mr.  D.  weighed  a  lamb  from  a 
grade  Cotswold  and  Sou&  Down  ewe,  sired 
by  Mr.  D.^s  buck,  at  just  three  months  old, 
and  he  weighed  102  pounds ;  another  neighbor 
of  his  carried  his  sheep  to  Mr.  D.*s  and  paid 
him  $1  per  head ;  he  had  six  lambs  from  four 
sheep,  and  he  had  sold  the  six  for  $52.  I 
have  a  buck  lamb,  sired  by  his  buck,  Uiat  will 
weigh  125  pounds,  and  a  yearling  ewe,  sired 
by  the  buck  T  bought  of  Mr.  Hart,  that  weighs 
150  pounds,  and  for  beauty  of  form  I  never 
saw  her  eoual.  I  also  keep  my  ewe  that  I 
had  of  Mr.  Hart.  I  should  be  happv  to  have 
any  one  who  has  any  doubts  about  their  being 
a  good  kind  of  sheep,  call  and  see  them,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  them  call  and  see  Mr. 
Dearborn's  flock  and  examine  them,  and  get 
his  opinion  of  the  Cotswold  sheep. 

I  would  like  to  have  those  interested  in 
sheep  breeding,  try  the  Cotswolds.  We  must 
have  better  mutton,  or  the  demand  will  die 
out.  I  believe  it  wiU  pay  to  raise  mutton,  and 
an  improvement  in  our  mutton  sheep  will  be 
money  in  the  pockets  of  all  concerned,  and  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  whole  country.  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

A.  L.  SAliBOBN. 

HaverhiU,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1870. 


—Of  Peruvian  gnano,  the  total  export  last  year 
was  over  600,000  tons,  of  which  Belgium  took 
82,000,  England  196,000,  and  North  America, 
25,000  tons. 


WBSW  ISSGLASB  FAEMER. 


Not* 


Daring  a  ftw  jtU9  past  ttnt  hai  ezitted 
among  tbe  cattle  ratoen  of  the  ChamplainYall^ 
a  spirit  of  riTaliy  or  emolation  In  the  production 
of  good  beef  on  hay  and  grass  alone.  Among 
other  cattle  flrom  that  section,  last  week,  onr  re- 
porter mentioned  a  lot  of  three-year-old  steers, 
marketed  by  C.  T.  Houghton,  raised  by  Ed.  Wil- 
cox of  Bridport,  and  sold  at  13c  per  lb.,  which  the 
seller  regarded  as  rather  below  the  market  price 
for  like  quality,  as  the  lot  was  partially  engaged 
the  week  prerious.  A  few  weeks  since  Mr. 
Houghton  sold  a  carload  from  the  same  pasture 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  Thomas,  who  had  the  same  week  extra 
Western  steers  for  which  he  paid  lOo  per  pound, 
live  weighty  in  Albany*  The  meat,  of  some  of 
these  Yeimont  steers  w«s  hung  up  with  that  of 
those  fh>m  Albany.  While  one  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
onstomedi  was  examining  this  beef  and  admitting 
its  superior  quali^,  he  was  told  that  a  part  of  it 
was  firom  Vermont  grass  fed  cattle  that  had 
never  eaten  any  grain  or  meal,  and  was  asked  to 
point  out  the  sides  from  the  grass  fed  animals. 
After  looking  them  over  careftilly,  he  admitted 
his  inability  to  do  so. 

Our  reporter  also  noticed  in  his  report  of  Aug. 
20,  a  pair  of  oxen  fatted  by  Thomas  Field,  Ferris- 
burg,  Yt.,  and  sold  by  F.  F.  Brady  to  S.  8.  Learn- 
ard,  at  l^c  per  lb.,  when  14c,  80  ak,  was  the  high- 
est price  reported  for  Western  steers.  The  hides 
areraged  110  lbs.  each ;  one  had  168  pounds  of 
tallow  and  1886  pounds  of  beef-— total  dressed 
weight  1608  lbs. ;  the  other,  160  pounds  of  tallow, 
1062  lbs.  of  beef,  and  a  total  of  1822  lbs.,  making 
the  dressed  weight  of  the  pair  2930  lbs.  These 
oxen  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Field  four  years  ago, 
when  cattle  were  very  high  for  $200,  and  did  not 
weigh  probably  over  2500  pounds  at  that  time. 
They  had  been  worked,  carefully  every  year  until 
the  past  season.  They  were  sold  to  Mr.  Wheeler 
for  $375,  and  weighed  4330  pounds  when  delivered. 
These  oxen  were  fiiatened  entire^  on  grass  and 
hay. 

While  in  Teigennest  a  few  sreeks  since,  ep|oying 
the  hospiulity  of  Ed.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  he  car- 
ried us  over  to  the  fhnn  of  Mr.  Field,  some  two 
miles  fh)m  the  city.  We  arrived  too  late  in  the 
day  to  visit  his  pastures,  or  to  examine  his  build- 
ings particularly.  But  flrom  his  residence,  which 
is  situated  on  a  gentle  elevation,  we  had  a  deligbt- 
fhl  view  of  a  portion  of  the  950  acres  which  com- 
pose this  farm.  There  had  been  a  shower  the 
night  previous,  and  the  meadow  in  front  of  the 
house,  which  stretched  west  across  a  gentle  de- 
pressiODv  showed  a  cheerfhl  green  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun  that  was  then  sioklDg  behind  the  Adiron- 
dac  range  of  mountains,  which  was  in  very  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  brown  and  parched  appear- 
ance of  the  eonnfiry  geoeially  at  that  time.  The 
nil  of  Feivisbnrg  it  probably  equal  to  that  of  any 
olhar  town  in  the  Champlain  Valley  for  the  prodno* 
tlonofgrus. 


Besides  the  oxen  alnnre  mentioiisd  Mr.  Field 
has  sent,  some  40  three-year-old  steers  to  Csm- 
bridge  this  season,  which  have  commanded  the 
highest  market  price.  And  the  immediate  ot^ect 
of  our  call  was  to  learn  the  means  by  which  nieh 
beef  was  produced  without  meal  or  grain,  which 
we  were  assured  had  not  been  fbd  to  his  cattle. 

Mr.  Field  usually  keeps  about  100  cattle,  bat  be 
is  carefhl  not  to  overstock  his  pastures  or  his  hsj- 
mows.  He  regarded  it  as  essential  that  all  aoi- 
mals  in  his  possession  should  be  constantly  gat- 
ing. He  was  unable  to  see  any  profit  in  keeiiing 
a  beast  one  year,  six  months,  or  one  month  with- 
out increase  in  sise  or  quali^.  Hence  (en^  and 
care  must  be  such  as  to  secure  constant  improre- 
ment,  winter  and  summer,  spring  and  fkU.  His 
hay  is  cut  somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual  with 
most  of  his  neighbors.  By  the  first  of  July  he 
intends  to  have  made  a  good  beginning  at  hayiog, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  month  to  have  the  last  load 
ttom  his  2fi0  acres  mowed  over,  in  the  bams,  k 
few  years  ago  he  said  he  was  lauded  at  for  cottmg 
grass  "before  it  was  half  grown,"  bat  of  late  hsj 
generally  in  that  section  has  been  cut  consideiably 
earlier  than  formerly.  In  reply  to  an  inqatiy  be 
said  that  the  only  tojnry  to  grass  land  firom  esrly 
cutting  that  he  had  noticed,  was  in  case  a  seveie 
drought  followed  the  removal  of  tbe  grass,  when 
there  was  some  danger  of  injury  to  the  roots. 

In  raising  calves,  his  practice  is  to  feed  new  milk 
about  two  weeks,  when  that  which  is  skinuned 
after  setting  twelve  hours  is  substituted.  Bat 
whichever  or  whatever  is  given  them  must  be  of 
sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing. During  the  first  winter  especially,  they  mast 
be  kept  In  a  thrifty  condition. 

Mr.  Field  regarded  the  gentle  treatment  of  all 
stock,  of  great  importance.  It  was  understood  be* 
tween  him  and  his  hired  men,  that  abose  of  anl^ 
mala  fW>m  loss  of  temper  or  patience  was  closely 
associated  with  loss  of  situation ;  and  he  related 
some  amusing  instances  in  which  his  oxen,  while 
under  the  care  of  fractions  teamsters,  had  been 
stung  by  apociyphal  hornets  and  bumble  bees! 
Such  excuses  were  <*good  for  this  trip  only." 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  Mr.  F.  remarked  to  ui 
at  the  outset,  that  there  is  no  secret  about  making 
good  beef  on  grass  and  hay ;  enough  of  both  of 
good  quality,  with  proper  management,  will  do  it 
Some  grass  fed  three-year-old  steers  were  sold  tho 
last  week  at  market  for  $8Z  each ;  others  for  9120. 
In  which  class  is  there  the  most  money  ? 


—Milwaukee  is  the  greatest  grain  market  in  tbe 
world.  It  has  six  large  elevators,  able  to  hold 
from  half  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  bushels.  ^ 
Tet  last  week  five  hundred  cars  were  standing  in 
the  freight  yards  and  on  the  tracks  of  the  city,  un- 
able to  dischange  tliehr  wheat  This  hnmense  gint 
is  from  old  wheat,  and  the  merchants  estimate 
that  th^re  are  amiUioamoreboahelsoftheorop 
of  1809  to  oome. 
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For  the  Ntw  England  Fdrtner, 
VIiQWBB  OABDaSINO  VOB  OCTOBSB. 
Oa^Doon  and  In-Boon* 

Nature^s  gay  day  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a 
close.  She  has  already  divested  herself  of 
many  of  her  sweetest  and  brightest  habili- 
ments/and  is  casting  her  robe  of  many  colors 
into  the  dast.  '*Silent  type  of  haman  glory, 
bright  and  fair  to  see  in  the  sunshine  o£  pros- 
perity, mean  and  dejected  as  the  sport  or  ad- 
verse winds !''  The  frost  has  laid  its  icy  fingers 
upon  all  our  cherished  darlings,  but  it  waited 
long  ere  it  appeared.  Last  season  it  came  the 
Idth  of  September,  this  year  it  was  not  seen 
until  the  7th  of  October,  and  then  it  went  on 
a  '^rampage,^*  and  froze  up  everything  that 
could  be  irtjured.  Dazzlingly  bright  Zinnias^ 
perfectly  cupped  Asters^  exquisite  EdiotropeSy 
aod  loveliest  of  Oer  iniums  and  Verbenas  were 
all  pinched  and  blackened!  Still  there  is 
work  to  be  done  in  the  garden.  The  scarlet, 
white,  pink  and  cherry  Oerantums  must  be 
palled  up  by  their  roots ;  all  the  earth  shaken 
from  them ;  every  leaf,  bud  and  delicate  shoot 
cut  oiF,  and  the  whole  plant  suspended  by  the 
roots,  with  a  stout  string  tied  around  the  stems, 
to  the  beams  of  a  frost-proof  cellar  which  will 
not  mould.  Here  they  will  live  as  the  bears 
live  upon  their  own  fat, — will  thrive  on  the  suc- 
culent matter  stored  up  in  their  branches,  and 
when  another  spring  time  has  come  they  will 
renew  their  beauty.  Scarlet  salvias  can  be 
packed  in  dry  sand.  After  their  rich  blossoms 
are  cut  down?  take  off  the  branches  to  the 
roots  and  pack  away  in  boxes.  FucTmcu  can 
be  also  kept  in  sand  %fcer  all  their  leaves  have 
fallen;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all 
such  plants  where  they  will  not  mould,  as  that 
will  destroy  their  vitality. 

Dahliaa  and  Gladioli  mast  be  removed 
b«'fore  the  ground  freezes,  yet  it  is  well  to  let 
them  remain  until  as  late  as  possible,  for  the 
bulb  matures  for  another  year  its  rich  freight 
of  buds  and  blotaoms,  and  the  longer  time  it 
has  the  better  for  it.  The  former  bulbs  must 
be  stored  in  dry  aand,  the  latter  can  lie  on  a 
shelf  in  any  dry  place  where  they  will  not 
freeze.  Salvia  paieM,  the  richest  blue  flower 
which  is  grown,  can  be  stored  with  them,  as 
it  possesses  a  bulboas  root.  ' 

All  leaves  should  be  raked  up  and  laid  over 
the  flower-beds,  placing  slats  or  boards  to 
keep  them  from  flving  away.  They  make  a 
warm  covering,  and  if  dug  into  the  ground  in 
the  spring  seem  to  fertilise  it. 

Eybrid  ptrpetwdn  C%tna,  Bengal  and  NaU 
teHe  rosea  can  be  protected  by  heavy  grass 
sods,  so  that  they  wUl  endure  oar  severest 
northern  wiaten.  It  is  too  ^soAj  to  cover 
them  now;  later  in  the  seaionwe  will  give  tke 
ntedf ol  dawBMia. 


Kow  is  ibe  lime  to  prepare  a  bed  of  bnlba 
which  will  gladden  the  eyes  soon  after  the 
snow  and  ioe  are  gone.  **Dntch  flowering 
bulbs^^  are  offered  by  all  florists.  Six  of  their 
catalogues  lie  by  oar  side,  and  we  have  been 
comparing  their  prices  for  our  own  sati^f ac- 
tion. The  ^^Innisf alien  Oreenhouse,^^  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  offer  collections  by  mail  at  very 
cheap  rates,  f  1  will  bring  yon  eleven  fine 
bulbs,  among  them  four  named  Hyannths. 
$S  will  give  you  forty  bulbs,  with  nine  named 
Hyacinths ;  and  $5  puts  ninety  bulbs  of  ten 
different  varieties  of  the  rarest  kind,  number- 
ing two  Japan  lilies  and  twelve  named  Hya^ 
cinths  among  them.  The  last  collection  will 
give  you  a  large  bed  of  beautiful  flowers. 

Mr.  Wells*  oatalo*ae  also  comprises  very 
cheap  collections.  He  is  a  Boston  florist,  and 
importer  of  bulbs  from  Haarlem,  and  offers 
ffyaeinihs,  Tulips,  Crocuses  and  all  the  rarest 
bulbs  at  a  much  lower  price  than  any  that  we 
have  seen.  Our  mention  of  him  is  not  an  in- 
terested one,  for  we'know  nothing  of  him,  have 
only  purchased  bulbs  of  him  in  years  past. 
The  earMer  the  bulbs  are  put  into  the  ground 
after  October  comes  in,  the  better,  although 
they  may  be  planted  in  November,  or  as  long 
as  the  frost  does  not  harden  the  ground.  In 
choosing  a  location  for  a  bed,  select  one  so 
shelters  that  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  driving 
rain  storms  in  the  early  spring ;  and  the  sou 
should  be  light  and  friable  loam,  well  drained, 
so  that  the  bulbs  will  not  become  mouldy,  and 
thus  decay.  They  will  grow  and  bloom  in 
pure  sand,  if  not  allowed  to  dry  up.  Crude 
manure  will  injure  them ;  yet,  if  the  soil  is 
very  poor,  some  very  old  aecayed  manur*. will 
be  advantageous,  but  chicken  and  pig  manure 
are  entirely  too  strong  and  rank  for  them. 
Bulbs  planted  in  beds  should  always  be  pro- 
tected by  two  or  three  layers  of  heavy  manure 
as  soon  as  planted,  but  be  sure  to  rake  it  off 
before  they  shoot  in  the  early  spring. 

Hyacinths  should  be  covered  at  least  three 
inches  under  the  soil,  and  can  remain  two 
years  without  being  replanted.  In  selecting 
varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  details, 
for  they  are  all  so  beautiful  and  so  numerous. 
The  single  and  double  can  be  purchased  of  the 
florists  in  separate  colors  unnamed  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  named  varieties,  and  they 
are  quite  as  good  for  mixed  beds  of  bulbs  as 
the  named  sorts.  The  single  species,  as  a 
general  rule,  bloom  the  earlier,  and  are  far 
more  desirable  for  house  culture.  These 
bulbs  are  more  effective  when  planted  in 
groups  of  three  or  ^re  than  when  planted  in 
rows  or  singly. 

Tulips  should  be  covered  from  two  to  three 
inches  with  soil.  The  eariy  varieUes,  both 
single  and  doable,  should  be  planted  by  tbem- 
selves ;  the  doable,  being  modi  later  in  flower- 
ing, shoold  be  kept  aepanite  from  the  single 
early-floworiag  vanetiea.  Parrot  Tulips  are 
remavkable  for  their  peoriiar,  irra^ar  shaped 
petali,  wbioh  aie  yvy  brilMaaft  in  ooloriBg» 
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and  differentlj  marked  from  the  other  kuidfl.  | 
They  are  both  carious  and  picturesque. 

The  late-blooming  Tulips  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  Rose  or  VioletSt  having  white 
grounds,  feathered  or  striped  with  scarlet, 
rose,  violet  or  crimson.  Byblcemcns,  having 
white  grounds  flecked  with  purple,  lilac  or 
black,  and  Bizarres,  with  yellow  grounds, 
feathered  with  white,  crimson  or  purple. 
These  can  be  purchased  cheaply  in  mixtures, 
while  named  varieties  command  a  much  higher 
price ;  the  former  answer  very  well  for  plant- 
ing en  mouse.  They  should  be  taken  up  and 
divided  every  two  or  three  years,  but  not  until 
the  leaf  stalks  are  entirely  dry. 

The  Narcissus  is  divided  into  several 
classes;  the  Narcissus  poeticust  and  the 
double  variety  of  it,  are  often  seen  in  old 
country  gardens,  and  should  be  cultivated  in 
every  garden,  on  account  of  their  fragrance 
and  beauty.  The  Polyanthus  Narcissus  bears 
several  flowers  on  one  head,  and  is  very  at- 
tractive. These  bulbs  sbc^ld  be  planted  some- 
what deeper  than  the  Hyacinth;  cover  them 
from  four  to  five  inches,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  bulb. 

Jonquils  belong  to  the  Narcissus  family, 
but  the  bulbs  are  much  smaller,  and  should  not 
be  planted  more  than  three  inches  in  depth. 
Crocuses,  brightest  and  earliest  of  all  spring 
flowers,  always  excepting  their  pale  sisters, 
the  SnowdropSt  should  be  planted  in  a  shsl- 
tered  location,  where  they  will  not  be  injured 
by  the  late  spring  frosts.  They  look  finely 
in  clusters  of  ten  or  a  dozen  bulbs,  scattered 
about  a  green  lawn.  Th'^y  can  be  purchased 
in  purple,  yellow,  white,  blue,  violet  and 
striped. 

Snowdrops  should  be  planted  about  two 
inches  in  depth,  (and  the  same  rule  applies,  to 
the  crocus )  They  should  be  set  out  in 
clumps  or  circles. 

Scillas,  in  all  their  varieties,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  grow  from  six  to  eight  inches 
high,  bearing  spikes  of  bell-shaped  flowers  of 
a  loveLy  blue  color ;  in  planting  cover  two  or 
three  inches.  Anemones  and  Banuncultues 
are  a  very  attractive  class  of  bulbs,  but  success 
in  their  cultivation  is  rather  uncertain  in  our 
climate,  and  it  requires  an  experienced  florist 
to  bring  them  to  perfection.  We  beg  all  our 
lady  readers  to  cultivate  a  few  bulbd  both  out 
doors  and  in ;  and  in  another  article  we  will 
tell  them  how  to  treat  them  in  *' Window  Oar- 
dens,^^  where  they  are  a  decided  addition,  and 
are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

All  our  house  plants  have  been  carefully 
potted ;  it  was  done  early  in  the  season,  and 
they  have  had  six  weeks  to  rest,  so  that  some 
of  them  are  now  in  full  bloom,  delighting  all 
the  senses.  Monthly  Gamations  are  most 
desirable  for  winter  flowering-— we  have  a  pink 
and  white  species  which  are  now  in  great 
bean&y.  We  added  one  tablespoonful  of 
"Qrafton  FertUiger,^^  to  every  good  sized 
pot;  it  is  death  on  all  Temun,  we  have  killed 


all  the  red  spiders  whidi  the  intense  droofliht 
of  Uie  summer  had  bred  in  legions.  We 
scattered  it  over  the  leaves  of  Fuchsias  and 
Carnations  which  were  terribly  infested  with 
them,  and  nearly  mined ;  it,  in  its  turn,  scafe* 
tered  its  forces,  and  the  pjants  are  now  filled 
with  buds  and  blossoms.  We  number  nineQr- 
five  pots  of  all  kinds  of  plants ;  more  than  we 
intended  to  attempt  to  winter,  but  a  kind 
friend  sent  us  by  mail  fr-im  the  ^^InnisfaUen 
Greenhouses,'*'*  eighteen  most  lovely  plants, 
OeraniumSf  Variegated-leaved^  etc.,  etc.,  and  \ 
we  were  charmed  to  receive  them ;  and  now  • 
fill  five  windows  with  plants  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition.  We  potted  them  ftU  in  the 
ridiest  loam,  with  one-quarter  silver  sand, 
and  the  all-powerful  fertilizer,  which  contains 
Carbonic  acid  solidified.  Prof.  Faraday  tells 
us  that  in  the  coldest  temperature  and  under 
the  most  heavv  pressure,  this  article  is  pro- 
duced, and  this  is 'mined  where  the  mercury 
falls  to  30^  below  zero,  and  under  the  tremen- 
dous weight  of  quartz  rock.  Saoanis,  who 
declare  that  Carbonic  acid  exists  only-  aa  a 
gas,  had  better  test  this  ^'FertUiger.^^  At 
any  rate,  it  does  make  plants  grow  with  great 
rapidity,  and  for  **  Window  Gardening^'*  is 
unequalled.  As  yet  there  is  none  in  the  New 
England  market  for  sale,  but  another  season 
all  can  obtain  it. 

We  must  give  our  plants  all  the  air,  in  these 
autumn  months,  that  is  not  too  chilly  for 
their  tender  leaves.  Light,  air,  and  water  are 
three  essentials,  without  which  no  plant-life 
can  flourish, — without  them  they  are  not  prc^ 
erly  colored  nor  vigorous.  Very  much  may 
be  done  towards  stimulating  the  growth  of 
weakly  plants,  and  assisting  the  flowering  of 
healthier  ones,  by  frequent  waterings  of  liquid 
manure.  It  is  an  expeditious  and  immediately 
successful  method  of  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  forcing^  the  plants.        s.  o    j. 


WoMAN^s  Sphbrb  — Suppose  it  were  possi- 
ble to  convert  all  the  men  in  a  single  place, 
and  leave  the  women  just  as  they  were ;  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  second  generation  you  would 
find  little  or  no  improvement — ^the  great  wave 
of  conversion  would  have  passed  over  that 
place  and  left  but  little  trace.  But  suppose 
the  reverse  of  this.  Suppose  all  the  women 
were  converted,  and  men  left  untouched.  I 
think  I  should  be  found  right  in  saving  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  second  generation  would 
be  cbriBtian  men  and  women,  and  an  immense 
and  permanent  improvement  would  be  found 
to  have  taken  place.  How  is  this  ?  Simply 
because  Grod  has  entrusted  into  the  hands  of 
us  women  the  nursery,  the  house,  the  moral 
influence  on,  and  the  formation  of,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nsing  generation. 


—Edwin  G.  Saunders  of  Brewer,  Me.,  a  wide 
awake  young  fanner,  has  a  pallet  only  4  montlis 
old,  which  has  laid  sixteen  food  sued  eggi. 
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DOMX8TIO  BJD0UFT8. 

Hop  Yeast— To  Maks  It  and  Dry  It. — 
Take  of  good  hops  one  pint ;  put  them  in  a 
thin  bag,  made  for  that  purpose;  put  two 
quarts  of  water  in  your  kettle  over  the  stove ; 
wet  the  hops  and  squeeze  them  to  be  sure  that 
they  will  draw  out  the  strength,  as  there  is 
more  or  less  air  in  them ;  drop  ^our  hop  bag 
in  the  kettle,  let  it  boil  five  mmutes  before 
putting  potatoes  in ;  have  six  large  potatoes 
nicely  peeled,  drop  them  in  the  hop  water,  and 
let  them  boil  until  they  are  tender  enough  to 
mash ;  life  the  kettle  off  from  the  fire,  drain 
off  the  hop  water  into  the  yeast  jar,  which 
should  be  sweet  of  course ;  mash  the  potatoes 
fine,  add  to  them  one  heaping  teaspoon  of 
salt,  and  stir  into  the  potatoes,  gradually  at 
first,  the  hop  water.  Let  this  mixture  stand 
until  it  is  lukewarm,  then  add  one  pint  lively 
fresh  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  over  night ;  in  the 
morning  if  light,  you  can  fix  it  to  dry.  To 
dry  the  yeast,  have  sifted  white  corn  meal, 
and  stir  into  this  light  yeast  enough  meal  to 
make  it  a  soft  dough ;  with  clean  hands  make 
it  into  rolls  on  the  molding  board,  cut  it  as 
thin  as  you  can  into  cakes,  (only  for  conven- 
ience in  drying,)  for  as  soon  as  you  can  turn 
it  with  a  knife,  do  so ;  dry  it  in  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  without  being  in  the  mmshine ;  in 
one  day  or  less  it  will  be  dry  enough  to  rub  fine 
into  powder,  which  if  dfone  will  facifiate  the 
dr}'ing  process ;  in  two  days,  if  thinly  spread 
and  often  stirred  over,  it  will  be  nearly  as  dry 
as  com  meal ;  in  thr^e  days  it  will  be  dry. 
The  sooner  it  is  dried,  the  sweeter  it  will  be. 
After  you  have  it  nicely  dried,  it  is  well  to 
air  it  often,  say  twice  a  week,  as  it  keeps  bet- 
ter. This  quantity  is  enough  for  an  ordinary 
family  three  months;  then  renfw  it. — Cor. 
Country  Oenilemen, 

Liquid  for  CLEANma  Silver. — Add  grad- 
ually 8  oz.  of  prepared  chalk  to  a  mixture  of 
2  oz.  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  1  oz.  of  alcohol, 
i  oz.  of  spirits  of  camphor,  2  drachms  of  aqua 
ammonia.  Apply  with  a  soft  sponge,  and 
allow  it  to  dry  before  polishing. 

Soap  without  Lte. — Mix  ten  pounds 
potash  in  ten  gallons  of  water ;  let  it  stand 
over  night  and  in  the  morning,  boil  it,  adding 
six  pounds  grease ;  then  put  all  in  a  barrel, 
adding  fifteen  gallons  water.  Use  soft  water 
only,  and  you  will  have  good  soft  soap. 

To  Renew  Kid  Gloves. — Make  a  thick 
mucilage  by  boiling  a  handful  of  flaxseed; 
add  a  little  dissolved  soap ;  then  when  the 
mixture  cools,  with  a  piece  of  white  flannel 
wipe  the  gloves,  previously  fitted  to  the  band ; 
use  only  enough  of  the  cleaner  to  take  off  the 
dirt,  without  wetting  through  the  glove. 

Cleaning  Silvbr-Plated  Articles. — 
White  metal  articles,  electro-plated  with  sil- 
ver, should  be  cleaned  with  tne  greatest  cau- 
tion. Theuseof  soap  gives  to  the  articles  a 
leaden  sppearanoe.  Ii  tarnished,  mb  them 
a  ntUe  whitingi  wet  with  water ;  then 


wash  with  clean,  soft,  warm  water.  Dry  care- 
fully, and  polish  with  fine  whiting  on  a  piece 
of  soft  leather. 

To  Cleanse  Carpets. — First  sweep  the 
carpet  well,  and  scour  with  warm  water  to 
which  ox-gall  has  been  added,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pint  of  gall  to  three  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. This  will  cleanse  a  large  carpet,  and  not 
only  extract  ^ease,  but  freshen  the  colors. 
Gall  is  a  liquid  animal  soap. 

The  Value  of  Charcoal. — All  sorts  of 
vessels  and  utensils  may  be  puri6ed  from 
long  retained  smells  of  every  kind,  in  the 
easiest  and  most  perfect  manner,  by  rinsing 
them  out  well  with  charcoal  powder,  after  the 
grosser  impurities  have  been  scoured  off  with 
sand  and  potash. 

Jelues. — ^In  making  jellies  of  apricots, 
quinces,  peaches,  apples  or  ^lums,  peel,  re- 
move the  stones  or  cores,  out  in  pieces,  cover 
with  water  and  boil  gently  till  well  cooked ; 
then  strain  the  juice  gently  through  a  jelly  bag 
and  add  a  half  pint  of  sugai  to  a  pint  of  juice. 
(For  berries  a  pound  of ,  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice) ;  boil  till  it  ropes  from  the  spoon,  or 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  In  making 
raspberry  jelly  use  one-third  currants  and  two- 
thirds  raspberries. 

Peach  Jelly. — Cut  peaches  in  half,  peel 
them  and  take  out  the  pits  from  the  stones, 
make  a  clear  syrup  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar 
to  half  a  teacup  of  water.  When  made  and 
boiling  hot  put  in  the  peaches  and  part  of  the 
pits — ^too  many  pits  give  a  bitter  flavor — boil 
gently  ten  minutes,  then  take  half  of  the 
peaches  on  to  a  platter  and  boil  the  other  half 
ten  minutes  longer;  mix  with  the  liquor  of 
the  peaches  the  strained  juice  of  three  lemons 
or  oranges  and  one  ounce  of  isinglass  or  Cox's 
Grelentien  that  has  been  first  dissolved  and 
strained ;  fill  the  moulds  half  full  of  jelly,  let 
it  stand  till  set,  then  add  the  rest  of  the 
peaches  and  fill  the  mould  with  jelly.  Oae 
dozen  peaches  will  make  a  good  sized  mould 
fall.  It  is  a  very  handsome  table  ornament, 
and  very  palatable. 

Fruit  Stains.— They  are  easily  removed  if 
attended  to  at  once,  but  if  lef^  to  dry  for  a 
day  or  two  it  will  be  a  more  difiicult  work. 
Stretch  the  stained  spot  tightly  over  a  deep 
bowl  or  pail  and  pour  over  it  boiling  hoc 
water,  letting  it  filter  through  till  the  stMin 
disappears.  The  water  must  be  really  boiling, 
not  simply  scalding.  If  the  article  has  been 
thrown  into  suds  before  looking  after  the 
stains  the  hot  water  will  not  destroy  them. 
In  that  case  wet  the  stain,  and  while  wet 
spread  over  the  spot  some  chloride  of  lime, 
lay  the  piece  on  the  grass  or  hang  on  the 
clothes  line  where  the  sun  will  strike  through 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  wash  and  boil  im- 
mediately. This  ifl  sure,  but  should  be  used 
with  care  and  judgment  or  it  wiU  eat  the 
doth ;  but  with  proper  oversight  it  is  safe  and 
reliable. — Mrs.  Bucher  in, Christian  Union. 
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From  the  Bright  Side* 


BT  A.  H.  FOB. 

I  wants  to  moDd  my  «ragon. 

And  faM  to  have  some  nails; 
JvL**  two,  firee  will  be  plenty. 

We're  going  to  haul  our  rails. 
The  splendident  cob  fenees, 

We're  maktn'  ever  was  I 
I  wis'  yon'd  help  ns  find  'em, 

Qran'ma  ai'os  does. 

My  horsb's  name  is  Betsy; 

Bfce  j  imped  and  hroked  her  head. 
I  put  her  in  the  stable, 

And  fed  her  milk  and  bread. 
Tho  stabl>!'a  la  the  parlor : 

We  didn't  make  any  maes« 
I  wia'  you'd  let  ll  stay  there, 

Gron'ma  al'as  does. 

Vb  goln'  to  th(>  cornfield. 

To  ride  on  Cbiirlie'«  plow; 
I  spool  he'd  Ilk':;  to  hive  me; 

I  wants  to  go  right  now. 
Oh,  won't  I  gee  np  awful, 

And  whoa  l;ke  Ch.trlie  whoas? 
I  wU'  you  wouldn't  bozzer; 

Gran'ma  never  does. 

I  wants  some  bread  ard  butter; 

I's  hungry  -wnnitBt  kind ; 
Bui  Toddle  musn'i  have  none, 

Uanse  ate  wouldn't  mind. 
Pnt  plenty  sugar  on  it ; 

I  tell  jou  whqt,  I  knows 
It'«  rlgbt  to  put  on  sugar; 

Oran'ma  al'as  does. 


THB  FOX  AJn>  THB  OBAB. 

A  young  land  crab  once  crept  out  of  his 
pond  to  make  a  little  ezcanion  in  a  meadow 
and  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  A 
fox  who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  mo- 
ment, noticed  the  crab  as  he  crept  slowly 
along,  and  after  having  wished  him  good 
morning,  added  in  a  mocking  tone,  '*  Where 
are  you  going  so  slowly  P  When  do  yon  ex- 
pect to  get  to  the  other  end  of  the  field  P 
It  seems  to  me  that  yon  go  backwards  in- 
stead of  forwards." 

Now  this  was  a  clever  young  crab,  who  had 
heard  how  sly  foxes  are,  and  he  thought  there 
wnold  be  no  harm  in  placing  this  one  a  trick, 
so  he  answered  politely  *'l  am  only  a  crab,  it 
is  true,  and  I  cannot  walk  so  gracefully  as 
you,  Mr.  Fox,  but  I  can  run  much  faster." 

Mr.  Fox  sneered,  * 'Indeed!" 

**WeU"  said  the  crab,  ''as  yon  appear  to 
doubt  my  speed,  suppose  we  run  a  xmoe  for  a 
wager.    Have  you  any  objections  F" 

^'Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure," 


replied  the  fox,  ''shall  we  nm  from  Bone  to 
Bale,  or  from  Bremen  to  Brabant  P" 

**0h  no,  that  would  take  up  too  much  tune. 
I  suggest  we  try  half  a  mile,  or  say  a  mile, 
that  will  not  be  too  much  for  either  of  as.** 

"A  mile,"  echoed  the  fox,  as  if  he  thought, 
"What  is  a  mile  to  me  P  I  can  run  tiiat  whUe 
the  crab  is  getting  ready  to  set  off." 

''I  will  offer  you  one  advantage,"  added  the 
crab,  "which  you  must  accept  u  I  am  to  raoe 
with  you." 

"Well  let  me  hear  what  it  is."  said  Rey- 
nard, who  was  beginning  to  feel  impatieot 

"I  will  give  you  your  own  length  start  of  me. 
Place  yourself  so  that  your  hind  feet  touch 
my  nose,  and  when  I  cry  "away"  you  most 
set  off." 

This  plan  seemed '  to  please  Mr.  Fox,  and 
he  answered,  "I  will  do  exactly  as  you  wish,** 
turned  himself  round,  and  placed  his  bushy 
tail  within  reach  of  the  crab,  who  seized  the 
long  hair  tightly  with  his  claws,  without  the  fox 
perceiving  be  had  done  so,  and  shouted  at  the 
same  moment,  "awavT* 

Off  started  Mr.  Fox,  as  if  the  hunters  were 
after  him,  bis  feet  hardly  touching  the  groond. 
As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  next  mi^tone, 
he  turned  round  and  cried  "Where  are  yoa 
Mr.  Crab ;  where  are  you  dawdling?** 

Now  as  the  fox  turned  roand  to  look  for 
his  con9panion  his  tail  touched  the  milestone 
and  the  crab,  making  the  best  of  his  opportu- 
nity, let  go  his  hold,  and  answered,  "Here 
am  I,  waiting  for  you.  I  was  juat  wondering 
when  you  intended  to  make  ^our  appearance; 
you  have  certainly  taken  time  enough  to  get 
over  a  mile.** 

Now,  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  no  idea  that  be 
had  broughl  the  crab  all  the  way  clinging  to 
his  brush,  looked  much  astonished  at  seting 
him  there,  •  not  the  leabt  bit  heated  or  tired, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  say,  he  paid  his  wa- 
ger and  slunk  home  to  his  den,  determined 
never  to  laugh  at  a  crab  again. 

Those  who  are  always  trying  to  deceiTe 
others  may  expect  some  day  to  be  caught  by 
the  very  people  they  have  been  trying  to 
dupe, 

"A  Boy's  CosfPOsniON  on  the  Horsb  — 
The  horse  is  the  most  usefuU  animal  in  the 
World.  So  is  the  Cow.  i  once  had  thirteen 
Ducks  and  3  was  drakes  and  a  Skunk  killed 
One.  he  smeldt  Orful.  I  knew  a  Boy  which 
Had  7  chickens  but  His  father  would  not  let 
him  rais  Them  and  so  he  got  mad  and  so  he 
boared  a  Hole  in  his  mothers  Wash  tub.  I 
wish  i  had  a  bars,  a  hors  weights  1000 
pounds. 
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DKCBUBBB  aEfflikCTIONS. 
"ffb^l  1  fhu*  rerolTlog  hmou  nil, 
Obicqal^ui  U  Ood'a  wlsa  aODtR.1, 

ObedlBSI  tohiipbo; 
Wllb  ■llBM  (loqnniM  lb«y  piMcb, 
Ihi  icoitlsiportuitltHoa*  lench. 

To  net;  ihlaklog  mia."— Bla.ki 
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;v  ThoDjihsuDihiae 
K  and  cIoudB  teem 
i  stiiviDg  for   the 
/  muttij,    and 
^  change  ia  writCeD 
□pon  the  face  oi 
CTer;  thing,  jet, 
I^atare'i  operations 
iderUood,  we  can 
le   ber  as  cheer- 
Mtj  or  June, 
p  winds  aod  keen 
mj  ikiea  and  leaf- 
leu  trees  of  December,  we  still  find  evidences 
abundant  of  activitj  end  benevolence  in  the 
great  cootroUiog  Power.    Peep  bto  the  axils 
of  a  branch,  and  behold  tbe  dormant  life  there ; 
or  into  the  seeds  floatiog  about  in  the  garden, 
OD  wings  of  down,  seeking  a  place  of  reit, 
Mtlj  to  burst  into  active  life  Bgaio  when  tlie 


genial  snns  and  rain i  of  Spring  act  opoo  them  I 
The  flower-garden,  perhaps,  never  gave  a 
picture  of  greater  pleasantness  than  now,  if 
it  has  been  managed  wi)h  skill  and  care. 
"NatuTft  wills  that  we  shall  enjoj  htr  beauties 
during  a  certain  period  of  the  jear,  whether 
we  ose  any  tffjrta  towkrda  obtaiuiDg  them  or 
not ;  jet  the  lajrs  it  down  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, in  regard  to  her  gifts,  that  to  seek  then 
is  at  once  to  deserve,  to  have,  and  to  enjuj 
them ;  and  tbat  without  such  seeking,  wa 
shall  odIj  have  just  enongb  to  make  us  sigh 
afcer  more.  Acoordiogtj  her  sun  sbinea  wiih 
equal  warmth  upon  the  gardens  of  the  jast 
and  the  unjust,  and  her  rains  fertilize  the 
fields  of  all  classes  alike.  In  short,  at  it  is 
with  all  tbe  loveliest  of  her  works,  Woman, 
her  favors  are  to  be  obtained  bj  aasiduum 
seeking  alone;  her  love  is  the  reward,  not  of 
liches,  Dor  beautj,  nor  poner.  nor  even  of 
virtn^,  bat  of  love  alone.  No  man  ever  gave 
a  woman  bis  entire  love,  and  songht  here  in 
retnrn,  that  he  did  not,  to  a  certain  extent, 
obtain  it ;  and  do  man  ever  paid  similar  conrt 
to  Nature,  and  came  away  emptj  handed." 

Manj  persons  express  feelings  of  gloom 
and  discontent  id  December.  Washington 
Irving,  in  one  of  his  fioelj  written  papers, 
ss^s, — "when  nature  lies  despoiled  of  everj 
charm,  and  wrapped  in  her  thrond  of  sheeted 
',  we  tnm  for  onr  griliGcations  to  moral 
XI.  The  dreariness  and  desolation  of 
the  landscape,  the  short  and  gloomj  daj>  aod 
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darksome  nights,  while  thej  circumscribe  our 
wanderings,  shut  in  our  feelings,  also,  from 
rambling  abroad,  and  make  us  more  keenlf 
disposed  for  the  pleasures  of  the  social  circle." 

To  a  rightly  constituted  mind,  there  is  truth 
in  this  yiew.  We  have  all  experienced  that 
truth  in  manj  instances.  But  on  the  temper 
and  feelings  of  the  selfish  and  querulous,  a 
very  different  effect  would  be  produced. 
Such  a  person  is  too  prone  to  exaggerate  the 
inconvenience  of  the  season ;  the  storm  is 
gloomy  to  him,  and  he  invests  it  with  his  own 
deeper  gloominess. 

What  all  more  or  less  need  is  a  fixed  habU 
of  cheerfulness,  which  would  constitute  no 
small  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  daily  life. 
Cheerfulness,  when  once  it  becomes  a  habitual 
feeling,  finds  food  and  nourishment  in  all 
scenes  and  seasons.  Nothing  will  promote 
this  state  of  feeling  in  the  farmer,  so  much  as 
the  contemplation  of  the  operations  of  nature 
in  his  animals  and  fields  and  fruits.  '*The 
man  who  is  keenly  alive  to  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful  in  Nature,  frequently  finds  the 
cherished  feeling  of  his  soul  ministered  to  by 
objects  that  to  other  minds  have  in  them  noth- 
ing to  attract  or  enliven, — so  the  cheerful 
mind  derives  enjoymeht  from  scenery  the 
most  unpromising,  and  perceives,  even  in  the 
desolation  of  winter,  a  beauty  and  an  expres- 
sion of  its  own.^' 

The  bee  extracts  honey,  and  the  spider 
poison,  it  is  said,  from  the  same  flower.  So 
may  man  extract  joy  or  gloom  from  the 
landscape  upon  which  he  is  looking,  or  from 
the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
It  is  greatly  a  matter  of  habit.  Let  us  see 
that^ur  habit  does  not  tend  to  extract  the 


poison. 


VASM  WOBK  IS  DBCSMBBB. 

Mere  suggestions  are  sometimes  better  than 
long  sermons.  In  the  midst  of  numerous 
cares,  the  farmer  is  apt  to  forget  the  impor- 
tance of  attention  to  certain  things. 

In  the  winter  care  ^f  stock,  for  instance, 
there  should  bano  guesfr-work  as  to  feeding 
and  tending  them.  The  farmer  should  em- 
ploy some  portion. of  the  winter  evenings  in 
learning  their  nature  and  habits,  and  the 
adaptation  of  certain  kinds  of  food  to  their 
wants..  How  many  times  in  twenty-four  hours 
to  feed  them,  is  not  an  unimportant  inquiry ; 
nor  is  f^at  as  to  the  form,  in  which  it  shall  be 


applied.  The  better  he  understands  all  de- 
tails in  relation  to  stock,  the  more  profitable 
will  it  become  to  him. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  still  great 
loss  in  our  mode  of  feeding  domestic  animak. 
The  food  is  in  too  crude  and  bulky  a  form ;  it 
is  too  coarse,  dry  and  harsh.  The  natanJ 
food  of  the  bovine  race  is  grass, — ^rich,  tender, 
succulent  grass ;  but  in  a  domesticated  state 
we  give  them  dry,  harsh,  and  in  many  casei, 
musty  hay.  As  we  cannot  supply  them 
through  our  long  winters  with  what  they  feed 
upon  in  a  free  state,  in  more  temperate  zones, 
it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  make  such  feed 
as  we  have,  more  palatable  and  nutritious. 
Let  us  suggest,  then,  that  farmers  give  the 
matter  more  attention  by  study  and  experi- 
ment during  the  present  winter. 

Late  roaming  in  the  fields,  exposed  to  high 
winds,  and  storms,  is  injurious  to  cattle.— 
especially  to  cows  in  mUk.  The  feed  ihej 
get  has  little  or  no  nutrition,  and  the  cattle 
are  apt  to  get  into  wandering  and  unmlj 
habits. 

Bring  them  at  once  to  winter  quarten. 
Feed  regularly  and  plentifully.  Keep  them 
clean,  their  skins  sofb  and  hair  glossy,  and 
with  kind  treatment  otherwise,  half  a  dozen 
head  will  yield  more  profit  than  twice  that 
number  under  a  loose  and  shif  tleas  practice. 

Fermakent  Imfroybments. —  On  every 
farm  annual  permanent  improvements  of  some 
kind  should  be  made,  to  the  amount  of 
from  one  to  four  per  cent,  of  its  value. 
Trenches  may  be  dug  and  walls  laid  in  them 
sometimes  in  December,  and  where  wooden 
fences  must  be  employed,  nearly  every  thing 
may  be  done  in  relation  to  them  excepting 
setting  them  up.  Balks  may  be  levelled, 
bushes  cut  and  rooted  up,  when  frosts  have 
not  been  too  severe.  Drains  may  also  be 
laid,  trees  pruned  in  pleasant  days,  and  many 
other  things  done  which  will  save  time  at 
more  pressing  seasons,  and  tend  to  give  the 
farm  an  air  of  neatness  and  thrift,  as  well  as 
actually  to  increase  its  profits. 

Feat. — A  bank  of  good  peat,  hauled  in  and 
stowed  away  when  dry,  and  used  in  the  barn- 
yard, under  the  cattle,  in  the  pigsty  and 
vaults,  will  yield  a  better  dividend  in  cash, 
than  a  majority  of  stocks  will  in  the  market 
Do  not  neglect  this.  These  deposits  have 
been  stored  up  by  a  kind  Providence,  by  which 
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we  maj  restore  the  lands  that  have  beeome 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  want  of  a  foresight 
which  it  is  singular  we  did  not  folly  realise 
many  years  ago. 

Machxkxs  AixB  Tooiii.— See,  now»  that 
every  farm  machine  and  tool  is  housed  in 
some  safe  place.  They  should  be  put  wheie 
they  will  not  be  trampled  npon  and  npset  by 
cattle  and  oolts,  where  they  will  be  dry,  and 
where  the  email  ones  will  not  be  taken  out  by 
the  workmen,  used  a  few  times  and  then 
thrown  down  in  the  way.  One  hand  rake  in 
the  barn-floor,  through  the  winter,  and  one  or 
two  pitchforks  are  enough.  If  more  are 
about  they  will  be  in  the  way,  and  are  quite 
sure  to  be  broken. 

Remember  that  "order  is  heaven^s  first 
law,^*  and  that  without  it,  on  the  farm,  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  profit  in  anything. 


WOMBBT  AKD    QIBIiB    SHOUIiD    BlIAD 
VnWBPAFBBS. 

If  we  were  a  teacher  in  any  school  where 
the  pupils  could  read,  one  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  the  daily  exercises  should  be  reading 
the  Ntftspaper,  and  that  should  be  one 
'*With  newiiyomail  nations  Inmberlsgat  Its  back  ;>* 
not  one  with  effeminate,  sentimental  stories, 
but  filled  with  the  business  of  the  moving 
world, — accounts  of  floods  and  fires,  earth- 
quakes and  cyclones ;  letters  from  the  tropics 
and  arctics,  on  politics,  arts,  religion,  poetry  and 
prose, — from  legislatures  and  congresses, — 
from  scientific  and  agricultural  associations, — 
letters  from  the  library,  kitehen  and  parlor, — 
from  the  battle-field,  and  from  all  places 
where  human  industry,  thrift  and  progress 
were  lifting  humanity  into  a  higher  scale  of 
being. 

The  teacher  should  himself  be  familiar  with 
such  moving  events,  and  able  to  enforce,  by 
explanation  or  brief  illustration,  such  princi- 
ples of  importance  as  are  enunciated  in  its 
columns. 

All  the  teaching  of  all  the  schools,  from 
lowest  to  highest,  would  not  give  the  mass  of 
the  people  an  education  at  all  comparable  to 
that  which  might  be  gained  by  these  exercises. 
After  a  fair  reputation,  what  gives  a  person, 
man  or  woman,  a  passport  into  inteUigent  so- 
ciety P  Is  it  the  book  teaching  of  the  schools, 
the  deep  mysteries  of  the  scientist,  or  the  lore 
of  sages  ?  These  are  all  well  for  the  few,  but 
the  masses  need  other  discipline  and  other 


mental  food.  In  the  battle  of  life,  with  them, 
a  general  infarmation,  and  a  power  of  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  numberless  circumstances, 
are  essential  to  snooess.  The  moat  helpless 
being  among  us  is  he  who  emerges  from  the 
schools,  buried  in  the  lore  of  books,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  ways  of  the  world ;  knowing  little  of 
art  or  science,  and  who  looks  with  surprise 
upon  the  active  industry  every  where  about 
him,  and  wondeirs  what  it  all  means  I 

We  do  not  undervalue  sound,  practical 
learning;  we  would  encourage  it,  and  sustain 
it  when  acquired.  But  a  vast  power  is  wasted 
eveiy  day,  even  in  tiie  schools  which,  by  the 
popular  voice,  are  considered  the  best.  Thou- 
sands of  girls  and  boys  are  engaged,  term 
after  term,  in  studies  which  they  will  never 
call  into  practice*  They  do  not  intend  to  be- 
come teachers,  yet  spend  more  time  upon 
mathematics  than  many  of  our  best  educated 
men  and  women  did  npon  aU  their  studies* 
And  yet,  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  ol  thft 
events  and  business  which  move  the  worM» 
they  know  less  than  the  backwoodsman  wha 
never  attended  a  school  of  move  than  six 
weeks  at  a  time  in  his  life. 

If  a  choice  were  obliged  to  be  made,  to  ac- 
cept the  teachings  of  the  common  schoob  air 
the  present  day,  and  not  read  or  hear  a  news- 
paper read,  or  to  have  the  ehild  peruse  a 
good  one,  and  have  ite  articles  propedy  ex-^ 
plained, — ^we  certainly  should  ehoose  the  lat- 
ter. The  newspaper  not  only  gives  the  best 
portion  of  the  books,  but  is  constantly  com- 
menting npon  what  has  been  thought  and  done, 
in  eveiy  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Most 
earnestly,  then,  do  we  commend  to  all,  the 
truths  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we 
find  is  going  the  rounds  of  The  Newepapers : 

Ladies  Should  Rsad-  Nbwbpapebb. — It  is 
a  mistake  in  female  education  to  keep  a  young 
lady's  time  and  attention  devoted  to  the  fash- 
ionable literature  of  the  day.  If  you  would 
qualify  her  for  conversation,  you  must  give 
her  something  to  talk  about— g^ve  her  educa- 
tion with  this  actual  world  and  its  transpiring 
evente.  Urge  her  to  read  the  newspapers  and 
become  familiar  with  the'  present  character 
and  improvements  of  our  race.  Oar  thoughts 
and  our  concerns  should  be  for  the  present 
world,  to  know  what  it  is,  and  improve  the 
condition  of  it.  Let  her  have  an  inteUgent 
opinion,  and  be  able  to  sustain  conversation 
according  to  the  mental,  moral  and  reli^ioas 
improvements  of  our  times.  Let  the  gilded 
annuals  and  poems  on  the  centre  table  be  k.^T»t 
part  of  the  tmie  covered  with  weekly  and  da    ' 
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jonmali.    Let  the  wbote  funilj,  tatxi,  womeo, 
and  children,  read  newipapera. 


VATUBAIi  ABS   ABTinOIAIi  SOO 
HATOBIHO. 

One  of  the  mo*t  intereatiDg  chapters  in  the 
hiBhnr  or  bird*  is  Ihtt  which  deieribe*  the 
eonitmction  and  fomii  ol  their  neela,  Nearl}' 
one-half  of  the  five-page  article  on  Birds  in 
the  American  Cycloptedia  ia  devoted  ta  thia 
•abject.  Bat  vithoat  anj  book-knowledge  of 
birdi,  everr  conntiy  boj  and  girl  bai  noticed 
the  wonderful  Tariet;  of  materUl*  nied,  and 
the  great  skill  di^tlajed  by  bird*  in  building 
their  ineabatorg.  A  learatd  and  giavcpro 
feeeor  in  a  London  ooUtge,  who  hai  made 
iHrd'e-nests  a  (todj,  hai  arranged  their  build- 
en  in  twelve  groopi  or  clasiei,  calling  tlieni 
Miners,  Ground- builders,  Uaions,  Carpentert, 
Flat  form- builders,  Buket-makera,  Weavers, 
Tailors,  Felt-msken,  Cementen,  Dome-build- 
ers, and  Parasites,  or  those  that  nse  the  neiti 
of  other  birds. 

These  different  structnree,  thus  variona  in 
form,  material,  workQianahIp  and  location, 
not  only  most  admirablj  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  hatchiog  the  tgg»  and  rearing  the  young, 
bnt  at  least  ooe  kind  of  bird's  nesta  is  used 
for  bBtnan  food,  and  is  sold,  it  ii  said, 
China  for  twice  its  wei^t  in  silver.  These 
netta  are  made  hf  the  sea-swaUowa  of 
Malaj  Archipelago,  which  are  a  little  smaller 
than  oor  swallow  martin,  ^ts  bird  giihei 
from  the  coral  rocks  of  the  sea,  a  glutinoi 
weed  or  marine  fucns,  which  it  swallows  and 
afterwards  disgorges,  and  then  with  this  vomit, 
•construct*  its  nest,  which  is  about  the  »L 
an  ordioarj  coffee  cup.  When  frethlj 
it  is  of  waxy  whiteness,  and  is  then  esteemed 
the  Most  valuable  as  an  edible  loxnrj. 

But  notwilhatanding  the  wonderful  variety 
and  pnfection  of  the  modes  which  nature  pro- 
sides  for  the  incubation  of  the  eggs  of  the 
different  varieties  of  the  feathered  races, 
has  aoQ^ht  ODt  many  inventions  for  hatching 
eggs  by  artificial  means.  In  Egjpt  tbej  are 
liatched  in  nndeiground  ovens  which  are 
lieated  by  bumiug  a  fuel  made  by  miiiog  the 
offil  of  animals  with  water  and  straw,  and 
forming  it  into  cakes.  According  to  recent 
statistics  published  by  the  government  of  that 
ooontry,  the  number  of  eatabliibments  for 
batching  eggs  in  Lower  Egypt  was  10&  and  in 
Upper  Egypt  99.    In  all  these  estabtisbnwnU 


17,418,97S  eggs  were  batched,  and  8,766,1137 
eggs  were  spoiled. 

Some  years  ago  we  published  an  accoont  of 
a  contrivance  for  hatching  eggs  by  arti&djl 
heat,  with  an  illustration  of  the  machine  or  in- 
cubator used.  Some  of  onr  good  pncdcil 
readers,  wbo  believed  that  the  time  of  a  lire- 
Yankee  man  or  woman  ought  to  be  worth 
something  more  than  a  littang  ben's,  cracked 
some  jokes  at  our  expenie  for  oocopiingtbe 
oolnmos  of  the  Farmer  with  adescriptioaof  a 
Bubttitnte  for  ibe  duties  of  an  old  hen. 

At  the  risk  of  a  few  more  jokes  we  ventare 
to  allude  once  more  to  the  subject  of  arti&Ml 
incubator*.  We  have  just  been  ezaminbg 
an  invention  which  haa  been  advertised  in  onr 
columns  several  wetks,  and  is  now  in  ^leia- 
lion  at  SS  North  Market  street.  Its  outKsrd 
appearance  may  be  represeuted  thai : — 


TUa  is  by  no  means  a  pardcnUrly  attractive 
picture.  The  one  that  we  printed  tevenl 
years  ago  made  a  better  show.  But  tbit 
failed,  practicilly,  and  so  have  all  other  bati^ 
iog  machines  that  had  been  invented  prior  to 
this  one,  devised  by  Jacob  and  Henry  Grtves. 
This  failure  resulted  from  ao  inabili^  in  the 
machines  to  rrgnlate  the  heat  and  moiitore, 
which  are  naturally  supplied  and  r^alsted  by 
the  organiaalion  and  instinct  of  the  mother 
hen.    In  the  old  incubators,  with  much  caie 

■egulate  the  heat  and  to  moisten  the  egg) 
by  hind,  incubation  was  more  or  less  sncceM' 
fully  effected,  but  Ibe  chickens  seldom  came 
out  of  the  shells  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
outer  shell  was  too  hard,  and  the  ioner  liniDg 
was  too  dry  and  often  adhered  to  the  chick. 
These  fatal  defects  in  the  operalioo  of  preri* 
incubators  are  now  reroedird,  and  tbe 
Messrs.  Graves  claim  to  have  succeeded  in 
piodnoing  a  maclune  that  is  ulf-rtgulaiinj  u 
tat,  moiitore  and  veatilaiion,  and  conse- 
quently one  that  prodooea  healthy,  spiy  and 
lively  cbickeoi. 
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Tbe  bckt  is  prodnoed  hj  Umpa  at  each  enil 
of  tbe  cabioet,  w  seen  in  Ibe  cot ;  bnt  we  iball 
not  kttempt  a  deicnption  of  tbe  mgemoni 
mcauB  by  ufaich  ibis  self-Kgntation  ii  effecled 
farther  ihu  to  »a.j  that  a  g)aM  tube  filled  with 
fl»rita,  iniide  of  the  cabinet  and  connected 
wiib  a  columa  of  mercnrj  on  tbe  ont«ide,  fnr- 
oibbcB  tbe  moTiDg  power  bf  wUcb  one  Talve 
iDcreuea  or  diminiBhes  the  Tolnme  of  flame, 
aa  the  iuaide  temperatiire  riaea  or  falls  below 
the  deiired  degree  of  warmth,  and  by  which 
other  vaUes  which  regulate  ventilation  and 
moiature,  are  opened  or  ebnt. 

So  aaliafactor;  ii  the  operation  of  thia  aelf- 
regalatiog  apparatna  that  it  hu  nm,  in  one 
cate  at  leaat,  forfj-eigbt  boora  with  a  variation 
ofonljtwo  df^Teea.  The  aame  principle  ii 
^to  applied  to  what  ia  called  an  "Artificial 
Uother,"  a  box  or  cdop  lined  with  lamb'a 
wool,'  for  brooding  the  chickena. 

The  cbicka  which  we  nw  jiut  ontoftbe 
shell,  appeared  to  be  aa  healthy  and  smart  aa 
thote  hatched  bj  a  ben. 

Whatever  may  be  tbonght  of  the  practica- 
bility or  economy  of  artificial  iocabatioo,  thia 
machinery  ia  certainly  ingenious  and  intereat- 


Gbt  LiiTHBK  Bits.— One  of  the  cmeleat 
tbioga  done  to  dumb  beatts  ia  putting  hard 
frozen  iron  bits  into  a  hone's  month.  It  ia 
not  out;  painful  but  a  dingeroua  act.  For 
every  lime  living  fleab  touchea  a  metal  much 
belotf  the  freeziog  point,  the  latter  extract) 
the  heat  from  the  former  and  freezea  it. 
Thus  a  hone's  moulh  beoomea  trozea  by  the 
cold  iron  every  time  it  ia  put  into  it;  each 
lime  caaaing  iheie  freeaings  to  go  deeper 
and  deeper,  to  end  at  last  in  extensive  nlcera- 
tion.  With  auc:h  a  aoie  mouth  the  poor  horse 
refaaea  to  eat  andpinea  awaj,  which  calla  the 
horae-doctor  in.  The;  call  it  bots,  glanders, 
bone-ail,  etc.,  and  go  to  cramming  down 
pcHBonoua  drugs,  in  dores;  and  the  next  yon 
know  of  the  poor  abuted  creature,  he  is  trotted 
off  to  be  f>iod  for  fieh  or  tbe  crowa.  Many  a 
valaable  bone  has  been  "myaterioasl;"  loat 
iiijmt  Ibat  way.  Tbioking  and  humane  people 
avoid  ibis  by  first  warming  tbe  bits ;  but  tnis 
ia  much  tronble,  and  sometimea  impoeaible  as 
in  night  work,  like  staging  and  physician's 
work.  Now  all  this  trouble  and  lots  are  en- 
tirely avoided,  aa  we  have  found  on  large 
trial,  bf  getiiog  tbe  bame*s-makers  to  get 
leaiher  bita  for  winter  oaa,  ao  made  that  no 
metal  eub^tance  can  touch  tbe  flesh.  They 
are  durable  and  coat  only  hall' a  dollar.  We 
wouldn't  eacbacge  onra  for  a  gold  one,  if  it 
cooldn't  be  repUced.  Don't  ful  to  try  it. — 
SuratV'OTld. 


OBOPB  IS   BFITB   OF  rSOnOBT. 

NDOUBTXDLI  all 
.    Ihe  chaoges    in 
jT  (he     operation* 
l^of  nature,  have 
their  compenea- 
tioos.       Stoma 
^  tear  np  tbe  trees 
1  and    Vometimea 
S  demolish       otir 
>    bnildinga  or  de- 
■tioy   life,    but 
Ihey  equal  ice  in 
the  end  the  onr- 
renta  of  air  by 
scattering   theb 
impuritiea,      or 
change  them  into  bealtbful  breeces.    In  tbe 
runs  that  audermine    bridges  and    destroj 
other  works  of  art,  come  many  elements  that 
descend  into  the  aoil.and  fit  it  to  anstain  the 
plants  we  rear.    Hie  whirlwind  and  earth- 
quake. sand-at(Min  and  ligbtning'a  flash,   do 
not  destroy,  bnt  change  things  from  one  form 
into  another,  and  tbe  result  of  all  ia  the  gen- 
eral good. 

So  it  is  wiih  the  drought.  If  be  will  but 
give  attention  to  it,  tbe  farmer  will  find  com* 
pensatioD*  in  the  operationa  of  nature  tbem- 
aelves,  and  in  tbe  pvactvsa!  lessons  which  be 
may  draw  from  tbem. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  tbe  opinion  was 
common  that  deep  plongbiog  tended  to  pro- 
duce large  crops;  that  ia,  ploqgbing  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  in  depth.  That  opinion 
waa  adhered  to  quite  steadily  until  recently, 
when  many  doubts  have  been  expresaed  aa  to 
ita  soundness. 

At  the  Deoember  meeting  of  the  Massacba- 
tetts  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1667,  when  the 
subject  of  ploughing  was  discussed,  a  majority 
of  tbe  speakers  expresaed  themselves  aa  opposed 
to  the  practice  of  deep  ploughing.  At  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agri- 
cnltoral  Sode^  in  1869,  tbe  prevailing  opinicm 
was,  that  deep  ploughing  ia  essential  to  profit- 
able fanning. 

It  seems  as  though  thia  queation  onght  to 
be  settled  by  this  time,  so  that  ever?  beginntr 
may  enter  upon  tbe  work  wiibont  a  shadow  of 
doubt  on  hia  mind  whether  be  shall  plough 
deep  or  sballow. 
A  careful  observation  by  the  &nner  will 
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soon  convince  bim  that  plants  thrive  best 
where  thej  stand  upon  a  deep  and  pervious 
soil ;  one  which  rain  water,  and  also  the  air 
and  the  sun^s  rays  can  readily  penetrate.  The 
roots  of  plants  travel  in  search  of  food,  and 
in  so  doing,  if  they  approach  a  dry,  compact 
soil,  they  will  turn  aside  and  seek  a  way  which 
is  more  easily  penetrated ;  and  that  way  will 
be  one  which  will  usually  be  moist  and  afford 
themostffood. 

We  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  soils  which 
are  made  up  of  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
sand,  drained  and  ploughed  12  inches  in 
depih,  finely  pulverized  and  well  manured, 
will  bring  a  fair  crop  any  year,  be  the  weather 
wet  or  dry. 

If  too  much  rain  falls,  such  a  soil  will  allow 
it  to  pass  readily  down  out  of  the  way.  If 
too  dry,  it  will  retain  and  use  all  the  dew  that 
settles  upon  it.  If  too  dry  and  hot,  the  evap- 
oration on  the  surfiMW  will  cause  the  water  to 
ascend  from  the  porous  subsoil;  this  water 
always  brings  with  it  a  quantity  of  saline  mat- 
ter, which  it  leaves  behind  when  it  rises  in 
vapor.  The  longer,  therefore,  the  dry  weather 
and  consequent  evaporation  from  the  surface 
continues,  the  larger  will  be  the  amount  of 
saline  matter  coming  towards  the  surface. 

The  saline  matter  is  just  what  the  plants 
need,  and  it  will  certainly  come  to  them  if  the 
soil  is  in  a  condition  to  admit  its  passage  up. 
These  views  are  corroborated  by  a  very  able 
writer,  C.  C.  Langdon,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  which 
we  find  in  the  BttrcU  Caroliman^  one  of 
our  most  valued  "ezdumges,**  published  at 
Charleston*  S.  C.    He  says : — 


mero!i8  of  the  entire  success  of  the  system,  and  it 
is  founded  in  reasoii  and  sound  pbilosopby.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  mysterious  about  it,  and  nothing 
to  prerent  its  nniyersal  adoption.** 


««i 


'In  a  soil  thus  prepared,  the  roots  not  only  de- 
scend witboat  obstraction  to  a  depth  sufficient  to 
be  b(>yond  the  reach  of  the  burning  atmosphere, 
but  the  moisture  from  below  it  is  raised  to  the 
roots  by  cajriHary  attraetion  in  time  of  drought, 
while,  in  seasons  of  too  much  rain,  the  water  is 
made  to  sink  below  the  roots  by  the  attraction  of 
arovUatum.  A  familiar  illustration  of  the  modua 
operandi  Of  these  important  and  interesting  agen- 
cies is  thus  given :  <If  yon  immerse  a  compact  loaf 
of  sugar  in  water,  It  will  require  many  minutes 
for  the  flaid  to  penetrate  through  all  Ito  parts ; 
bat,  if  you  rednoe  it  topowder  before  applying 
the  water,  it  will  be  saturated  in  a  few  seconds. 
Just  so  it  is  with  the  earth.  If  yon  break  it  shal- 
low, and  leave  it  in  clods,  it  will  be  slow  to  ab- 
sorb  the  moistnro  from  below;  while,  if  yon 
plough  it  very  deep  and  cbse,  and  thns  separate 
iu  particles  thoroughly,  it  will,  like  the  pounded 
sugar,  take  up  the  moisture  with,  very  great  fa- 
cillty.'  Every  year  we  hear  complaints  of  injury 
or  destruction  of  crops  by  drought.  It  is  time  for 
intelligent  farmers  to  nndergtand  that  all  this  is 
the  result  of  a  defective  system  of  cnltnre,  and 
that  it  is  entirely  within  their  power  to  guard 
against  any  such  calamity.   Examples  are  nu- 


Old  Mohtas  bt  t6b  RoAnsiDa.~Notwftb- 
standing  all  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  lime  added  to  the  soil,  tiien  aro  niHj 
penons  who  do  not  use  it,  even  when  it  is  in  tiisir 
way  and  must  be  disposed  of.  It  is  not  nneoaa- 
mon  to  notice  a  cartload  or  two  of  old  mortar, 
carried  out  flrom  a  house  that  is  undergcrfng  re- 
pairs, and  dumped  down  by  the  roadside !  Hers 
it  romains  for  years,  perhaps,  in  the  way,  and  an 
unsightly  blemish  upon  the  premises.  We  know 
of  such  heaps  on  ftrms  now,  whero  HMf  have 
been  lying  for  a  long  time,  and  this,  too,  where 
the  owner  raises  wheat.  Broken  up  and  spread 
where  wheat  is  sown,  we  have  known'  it  to  add 
materially  to  the  crop,  and  so  we  suppose  it  would 
benefit  any  of  our  old  gardens,  if  made  fine  and 
mingled  with  the  soil.  On  day  or  peat  lands,  the 
sand  contained  in  the  nfortar  would  be  of  essential 
service. 

wnmBziro  BHmgp. 

Winter  is  near  at  hand  and  every  owner  of 
a  flock  of  sheep  should  make  his  anrnngemeBts 
for  it.  In  most  of  the  Northern  States  an  ez- 
ageerated  feeling  of  discouragement  still  per- 
vades the  growers  of  fine  wool.  Many  of 
them  wintered  their  flocks  poorly  last  winter, 
on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
feed  them  well — and  probably  will  do  the 
same  this  winter.  This  in  our  opinion  is  a 
cruel  and  suicidal  policy.  Less  returns  are 
thus  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  food. 
Thirty  half  starved  sheep  will  jMrodoce  leM 
good  merchantable  wool  tnan  twenty  properly 
kept  ones ;  will  lose  twice  or  three  dmes  as 
many  by  death ;  and  will  not  raise  half  at 
many  lambp.  And  what  farmer  possessing  a 
spark  of  humanity  is  willing  to  see  these  poor 
defenceless  aniouus  slowly  growing  thinner  and 
weaker — all  of  them  tottering  before  liardi 
closes — ^many  of  the  inlambed  ewes  incapable 
of  rising  with  their  burthen,  and  dying  in 
parturition.  A  more*  painful  specUicle  of 
brute  suffering  than  a  flock  in  such  condition 
near  the  close  of  winter,  cannot  be  witnessed, 
and  we  believe  that  moralitjr  has  a  voice  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  humanity. 

Every  flock  master  who  has  more  sheep 
than  he  can  keep  properly  or  sell,  should  kiU 
the  surplus  when  winter  sets  in,  if  he  s^ets 
nothing  from  them  but  the  pelts. — Dr.  Ban" 
daU,  in  ttwrai  New  Yorker, 


—William  A.  Wheeler  writes  to  the  New  Toilc 
Farmers'  Club  that  he  has  known  a  very  foul  casik 
to  be  entirely  cleansed  by  filling  it  vrlth  dry  eaith 
and  leaving  it  four  or  five  days.  The  earth  treat- 
ment, followed  by  scalding  lime-watlr,  will  \ 
anything  but  a  very  old  and  rancid  tab. 
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TO  KBEP  OTBTiTiABfl  7BOM  VBBBZING. 

An  untold  amount  of  labor  is  amraallj  ex- 
pended in  New  England  in  banking  op  with 
earth  about  the  dwelling  to  keqf  the  cellar 
from  freezing.  That  prooeM  has  abreadj 
been  oommenoed  all  about  ub,  and  is  a  dirty 
and  expensive  one ;  and  one  which,  when  the 
work  is  well  done,  does  not  always  aooomplish 
the  end  sought. 

The  method  adopted,  as  described  below, 
was  tried  by  a  gentleman  with  the  cellar  of  an 
outhouse,  in  which,  on  several  occasions, 
vegetables  had  frozen,  although  the  cellar  was 
fortified  by  a  process  well  known  to  fanners 
as  "banking.*'    The  mode  of  proceeding  is 

given  by  the  Scientific  American  as  follows : 

The  walls  and  the  ceiUng  were  pasted  over  with 
four  or  five  thicknesses  of  old  newspapers,  a  cur- 
tain of  the  same  material  beiog  also  pasted  over 
the  small  low  windows  at  the  top  of  the  cellar. 
The  papers  were  pasted  to  the  bare  Joists  over 
head,  leaving  an  air  space  between  them  and  the 
floor.  He  reports  that  the  papers  carried  his  roots 
through  last  winter,  though  the  cellar  was  left  un- 
banked,  and  he  is  confident  th^  have  made  the 
cellar  frost  proof.  We  do  not -counsel  the  special 
use  of  old  newspapers  for  this  purpose.  It  is  Just 
as  well  or  better  to  use  coarse  brown  paper. 
Whatever  paper  is  employed,  It  will  be  necessary 
to  sweep  down  the  walls  thoroughly,  and  to  use  a 
very  strong  siae  to  hold  the  paper  to  the  stones. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  press  the  paper  down  into 
all  the  depressions  of  the  wall ;  every  air  space 
beneath  it  is  an  additional  defence  against  the 
cold. 

Banking  up  a  house,  is  not  only  laborious 
and  expensive,  but  the  earth  coming  against 
the  wood  work,  keeps  it  wet  through  the 
winter.  The  wood  dries  when  the  earth  is  re- 
moved, and  this  change  going  on  from  year  to 
year,  not  only  rots  the  clapboards  and  board- 
ing, but  it  is  extended  to  the  sills  of  the 
house.  They  become  rotten,  give  way  to  the 
weight  resting  upon  them,  and  then  the  floors 
become  uneven,  the  doors  will  neither  open  nor 
shut,  and  the  whole  house  is  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  banking  up 
the  house  t 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  process  described 
above  will  prove  efficacious.  Try  it.  It  is 
inexpensive  and  easily  done.  Riding  in  the 
cars  between  Boston  and  New  York  on  a  cold 
winter  night,  we  suffered  exceedingly  with 
cold  feet.  A  fellow-traveller  suggested  that 
they  would  soon  become  warm  if  wrapped  in 
a  large  newspaper !  We  did  so.  In  half  an 
hour  they  were  warm,  and  we  fell  asleep. 
Many  times  since  the  newspaper  has  been 
used  wher^  a  blanket  was  needed,  from  which 
decided  comfort  was  obtained* 


WriUng  the  above  quite  near  a  large  win- 
dow against  which  the  cold  November  wind 
is  beating,  we  became  quite  chilled,  although 
the  temperature  of  the  room  is  nearly  70 
degrees  in  the  centre.  Hanging  a  newspaper 
against  the  window,  we  are  no  longer  chilled, 
let  the  wind  blow  as  it  will.  So,  if  you  value 
your  potatoes,  apples,  and  a  warm  floor  under 
your  feet,  put  the  newspapers  in  place  at 
once,  and  thank  the  thoughtful  and  pains- 
taking person  who  made  the  discovery  I 


Co-opBBATiVB  DfiJLiNAOE.— In  1869  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  which  pnK 
vides  that,  where  there  is  aoy  low,  wet  land  be- 
lODging  to  several  persons  that  needs  draining  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  health,  or  the  benefit  of  ag- 
riculture, any  freeholder  interested  can  petition 
the  County  Judge  to  have  the  land  drained,  and 
have  the  expense  assessed  on  the  property  bene- 
fited. The  County  Judge  appoints  three  Com- 
missioners, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  civil  engineer, 
and  none  of  whom  shall  be  personally  interested 
in  the  work.  These  Commissioners  shall  examine 
the  land,  and,  if  in  their  Judgment  the  work  is 
necessary,  they  have  power  to  borrow  money  and 
gonunence  operations  at  once. 

Chanob  ov  Timb.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the 
winter  session  at  Framlngham  was  changed  from 
the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  December,  to  December  ld» 
14  and  16. 


PoBK  Fattbiocd  on  Whey. — In  some  re- 
marks on  feeding  hogs  at  cheese  factories,  in 
a  late  article  in  the  Bural  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
X.  A.  Willard  says : — 

In  feeding  whey  to  hogs,  bran,  ship-stuffs, 
or  some  kind  of  meal  should  be^mingled  with 
die  whey.  When  this  is  done,  a  good  qaality 
of  pork  is  made,  and  considerable  profits  often 
are  realized  from  the  whey.  We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  keeping  hogs  exclusively  upon  whey. 
it  does  not  contain  the  elements  or  nutrition 
in  the  rigfht  proportion  to  preserve  the  animals 
in  good  health  and  make  the  best  qaality  of 
poMC. 

It  is  true,  hogs  will  live  upon  whey  and 
take  on  fat,  but  the  pork  is  soft,  watery  and 
of  inferior  quality.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
such  pork  is  a  healthy  article  of  food,  as  swine 
fed  exclusively  on  such  watery  slop  soon  show 
symptoms  of  disease.  Still,  many  dairymen 
keep  a  portion  of  their  hoffs  on  whey  alone, 
and  self  in  early  fall  to  the  butcher  or  packer. 
We  notice  that  those  who  make  a  practice  of 
feeding  swine  exdusivelv  on  whey  do  not 
generuly  put  up  such  porlc  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. 
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A  THBI[B.THOnaAIirD-DOIiE>A.B  AmBZCUJR'  HBBINO  BUCK, 


Fabhehb'  Clubb.  There  will  probably  b«  more 
Vutatu'  Clob)  la  operation  In  New  EagUnd  tbli 
winter  tban  evtr  befara.  The  Slate  Board  of  Ag- 
ilcDllnre  of  Haiae  let  tbe  ball  In  notloa  In  that 
State  prettr  effjctaallj,  Ust  winter.  The  otjectloni 
that  inch  MloclMlons  frequCDtly  ran  out,  or  their 
•xerdiea  rnn  down,  ii  enililed  to  leu  coDilder*- 
tlon  tban  It  rscelToa.  Weleam  towalk  brrepeated 
fall*.  "Up,  and  trj  It  again,"  and  avoid  the  uie- 
■wp  thli  time  that  caused  the  Mamble  berore.  Tbe 
new  Board  of  A^ricultiire  of  New  HampahlN  an 


abont  to  prepare  Dotlcea  wblcb  will  be  tent  to  dir- 
rerent  towns.  In  which  lome  one  or  more  peraoot 
will  be  reqaeated  to  move  for  tbe  orgaoiutlon  ol 
clnbii  in  their  reapeetiTe  towsi. 


—The  cenitt«  tak«r»  have  fbnnd  a  liltle  paradlie 
on  an  Island  in  Narrdganaett  Bay.  All  the  mea 
and  all  tbe  women  work;  the  climate  la  good,  tba 
■oil  grateful,  and  there  la  not  a  crientoal,  it  patiper, 
or  a  honiB^ierTaat  on  the  lalaod. 
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XXAT  AND 


my 


PBOVIBIOK  jl>J»«5TOi»  wj'  -.-— ^  ^^^^^^  ^j  j^  rcmwDcd  doflcd  till  the 

^QVSS^go^  ^'      experimenU,  ring,  ?rlien  the  town  went  into  the 

.ftS^WM  **^'^^on  of  my  Pl^  ^  >'»^i°«"  i*"^'^'  employing  three  butch- 

Pnr^n„.  5^^  ^'L^^^'^I  am  oontinmng  my  expen-  ^      -^    ^^    ]    of  meat,  and  allowing 

M^T V^!L^":«5 1  B^^^^^  to  have  my  '"^^  ^r  cent,  on  the  sales  for  their  con^ 

cerf  Fle^Slercome  -t  he-^^^^^^  ^;S^]  L    Afterwards  the  off^  was  added  to 

with  espj  mens  of  n^y^^?"^)^*^^  Stions     I  donot  nitsions  of  the  botchers.    This  plan 

SrcnunI  f^f  TL  any  SricnHuVal  society    in   this  Ujn  March.  1749.  when  £1.000  was 

1.  N  ul  ^?^?"g, .  bn*  I  coSd  show  him  what  a  plough,  L  derk  of  the  market  to  settle  np  its 


vicmity ;  but 


and 


rTarJow.  some  manure^  Xk^^^Ho  in  H  ^^'^'^^^  """  ^"^"'  ''*'  ^^"""^ 
perseverance,  and  *^^^^.  i^  converting  p752.it  was  again  closed,  complaints 
making  pine  lands  pwa  ^  ^^»j^^|  i^eadow.  U  of  crowded  streets  and  nuisances. 

in'dT.'i^S  tj3  ::^y  jri^jvS  p'  ^^^^^  ^*  --  -*^^  *^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

.how  him  some  good  <»^*J|^,*^a  wWto  fanenil  Hall  Market.    In  1767.  a 
nice  Essex  pigi  ^»«*  """**  I  reported    that  high  prices  were 

*^"'«.  trvinir  to  farm  after  the  Enj^lish  pat-  (too  long  market  hoars.    In  1761, 
^       -  ^  '^{\mP  mv  cows  highly,  m  orfler  ^^^^^^  ^^  destroyed  by  fire.    In 

1^  ihs  yew  England  Farmer,     ptalliog  was  again  complained  of, 
IMFBOVINa  A  IPAHM.  >n  was  taken.    In  1767,  the  town 


containing  The  first  time  for  a  nmnber  of  years,  my  ?«•«  of  \°  P"'^^"«  ^^  "disorderly 
paper  has  failed  to  pot  in  appemnoe  thu  ^^&je  ^°  ^^'^»  a  committee  re- 
Rkmar^  ''®®^'  "^**®  *^^*°'^  "  "'***'  ^"**  your  ofiiee  '  \  Afin^  JtalliDg.  and  the  inhabitants 
.,  -  J  or  the  Post  office.  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  >  •im-j  o  dinners  a  week  on  fish, 
the  loreg  naiss,  because  there  is  seldom  a  copy  from  ?  " ,  ^  ore  than 
lode  britfl  which  I  do  not  receive  some  valuable  informa-  •»  ^"  *o    . 


two  dishes  of  meat 


en- 


"      . .     ^  Simon  Brown.    I  know  it  is  the  custom  to    .  C .  ^  biddinir  purchat 

thonlies  t  add  the  prefix  and  Utle  "Honorable'^  to  his  ^  ^^  fje- 

the  effect  name,  but  he  was  best  known  to  me  as  My  v  F  in  r 

time  to  til  friend,  Simon  Brown ;  and  for  me  to  plaee  ?*  tt.,  P»l  ^^^  ^as  rebuilt  and 

TakiDffT^*^''**'*^**  before  his  name  iroald  be  like  »e-  ,     ^  dearly  twice  its  former  area, 
a  ioint  ^AT^i^^^^^!^  "^^  "^^^  ^  *****"  ws  te  grounding  streets  answered  as 

1866,  welmy  ride,— m  in  Mfe,  bo  «.d««t'»«i«« ry*.-.*-.  *>?  '"A  Qomcy,  Sen.,  the  new 
Mtabli.bd'"«°d-^f^feg;  ««t  my  oaU  «>"•«  '°'  *?*  ,  'e^t'^  in  1825.    Thongh  the 

when  the' Ai^^'^'^V.'T'^^l^fowry  ««!''  '^*'  *'  "^  ''""='"«»  " 
16.000.  and  J  of  gm..  And  it »  ^^f  ^^J.^  ^^<«  the  «ket.  it  i.  often  called  Quincy 
localities     E«l  ««*  ""'*"  g»«*»  exwp»  w  '  «»  jmbrance  of  the  exertions  and 

.OTii.etiUon4»»a»-*^*-a^t  o^  or  barley.  c«t  Pf«  "^  f  Mayor  Qaincy.  Up  to  this 
hibited,  and  |  ^^  the  sme  as  hay,  ■»»^^^u  „  ^  ">  o<;«™pied  street  stands  paid  a 
tides  elsewhen  der  in  irinter.    My  **** I'l^iffroB,  it.  ^  ^  **««*■  *•»  uncomforta- 

feeling,  for  sod  best  hay,  and  PT*  "^^^^d  how  to  f«n» 

.gainst  this  pi  .J|^„?'SSe.  A.  well  ask  •*•»«' J^'J  ding  is  636  feet  long,  and  60 
market  was  pu.  ^  make  cloth  without  warp  *'*^.  Jt  njgou-  «  on  each  side,  known  as  North 
town  voted  to  i  ^pon  my  cows  as  J**^^*"^ .  j  expect  my  ^t  Streets,  100  feet  wide,  the 
diflferent  uses,     f acture  of  milk  *^^  "^^"^„d'  manure ;  and  ^  the  building.    At  first  the 

Inl740,  Petepig*^  ™*JJ^  jg^^^  stalls  than  were 

markel^house  in  "^J^^'^u,  ^tatoes.  eorn,  neas,  ^;^  ose  under  Faneuil  Hall  were 
accepted  by  a  voi«»  v.  end  grass  ;^  all  ox  wnicn  ^^  ^^^^^  space  divided  and  rented  by. 
1742,  * 'Faneuil  Hall*'  was  erected.      "^     °^  tlie*ciby,  for  stores.    But  the  demand  for  stalls 

In  1746,  a  vote  was  passed  to  shut  up  the  having  increased,  the  lower  story  of  old  Far 
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Deail  was  re-opened  for  market  parposea  in 
1868,  and  ia  so  occupied  at  present. 

These  two  buildings,  separated  only  by  a 
street,  together  with  the  cellars  and  the  ad- 
joining streets,  confititute  Fanenil  Hall  market, 
which  is  the  only  market  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  city.  In  the  new  building,  there  are 
132  stalls ;  in  the  old,  82 ;  total  164.  These 
stalls  and  Uie  cellars  are  let  at  a  fixed  rent, 
for  a  term  of  years,  to  tenants  for  selling  at 
wholesale  and  retail  all  kinds  of  meat,  fish 
and  proYLsions .  The  adjoining  streets  are  occu- 
pied by  farmers  and  others  without  fee  or  rent. 

The  Superintendent  or  Clerk  of  the  Market 
divides  the  space  thus  assigned  into  six  di- 
visions. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rice,  the 
jwesent  Clerk,  for  the  following  table  showing 
the  number  of  wagons  that  have  occupied  these 
street  stands  during  the  month  of  September : 

Flnt  DivlsloQ— Varieties* 1S28 

Be  -ond  UlvlfeloD— Dretfted  Hon    •  •  ^ 18 

Tblrd  OivMoD— Dretaed  Beef 1377 

Fonrtt)  DivlBlOD— Vegetables 8920 

irfJi  DlvlelOD— Tripe 76 

Sixth  DivlflioD—Matton  •  *  ■  • 028 

Total  number  of  wngons  dnriag  the  numth,  •  •  •  •  SSti 
As  to  the  value  of  these  stands,  we  may  re- 
mark that  one  individual  who  occupies  one  of 
them,  and  also  one  of  the  inside  stalls,  said 
that  his  outside  privileges  were  worth  more  to 
bun,  though  free,  than  the  inside,  for  which 
be  paid  a  heavy  rent. 

Although  the  city  owns  Faneuil  Hall  Mar- 
ket, there  are  no  restrictions  on  private  enter- 
prise in  the  construction  of  other  and  compet- 
ing markets,  stores  or  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
meats,  vegetables,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  as 
*free  from  municipal  restrictions,  except  as  to 
selling  unwholesome  articles,  as  is  the  trafiic 
in  groceries  or  clothing. 

We  have  obtained  a  list  of  the  following 
^ 'markets^'  built  by  individuals,  in  which  stalls 
are  rented  by  the  owners  thereof  in  a  manner 
similar  to  those  in  Faneuil  Hall  Market : — 

BtaU^ 

BlB«katoae,«TS  to  92  Bliekfltooe  Street.  .•*...  19 

Ba^liton,  corner  WaaiilogtonazMlBoylBfton,  •  •  •  90 

CenirU,  60  Ciorlli, ...;••••  SO 

LaKeman,  corner  Blaokitone  and  ElMth, 82 

6c.  Cbail8f,Ddacb,  comer  Lincoln, II 

eoffuU,  Foiilond,  comer  Sudbury, .  • •  94 

UniODt  Union,  betweea  Nortb  and  Hanover, .  •  •  .  94 

V^MDli  gwn,  corner  Waahinston  and  Lenox,  •  •  .  90 

"WiUiama,  WaablDsrton,  oomei  Dover,   ..••••  88 

Total  vtalli  In  tbeae  nine  private  matketo,   •  8T1 
Tota  In  FaneuU  HaU  Market,    •....•.  IM 

Total  In  aUtbe'*lCarketa,>> lift 

•Beginning  at  the  bead  of  South  Market  Street,  tbe 
lint  divlalon  Ifl'aengned  to  tbe  lale  of  ponluy,  butter, 
applda,  berrlea,  *o.,  and  Is  called  lb«  *<varieiy  stand,'* 


Showing  that  the  city  oontrob  little  over 
one-third  of  the  stalls  in  the  markets  wiUun  ths 
limits  of  the  city  proper^  South  Boston, 
East  Boston,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Ac., 
have  spacious  markets,  not  included  in  the 
above  list. 

Washington  Market,  a  fine  stmcture  at  tbe 
south  part  of  the  city,  with  its  90  stalls,  wis 
built  by  Wm.  Evans,  Esq.,  the  past  season, 
and  we  understand  that  most  of  its  stalls  sie 
already  rented,  and  that  it  opens  with  the 
most  encouraging  prospects  of  success,  and^f 
being  a  great  acconmH>dation  to  that  psit  of 
the  city.  The  lot  on  which  it  stands  is  300 
feet  deep  by  116  front,  and  ISO  rear.  It  has 
a  yard  240  by  60  feet,  intended  for  the  accouh 
modation  of  wagons,  for  the  nse  of  which  it  ii 
proposed  to  charge  a  small  fee.  As  elsewhere, 
wagons  will  probably  be  allowed  the  ordinarj 
street  privileges. 

Boylston  Market  has  been  oocnpied  about 
60  years,  and  wagons  have  always  had  the 
privileges  of  occupying  a  portion  of  the  adja- 
cent streets,  and  venders  the  space  in  front  ftr 
temporary  stands. 

From  the  reports  of  the  police  for  the  pre^- 
sent  year,  it  appears  thi^  tlra  nnmber  of  pri- 
vate establishments  for  doriiesdc  supply,  is  as 
follows : — 

Btorei  for  the  sale  of  meat,  .  .  .  • li 

Stores  for  tbe  aola  ofvegetablea,  •.'.«•....    11 

Stores  for  tbe  Mle  of  meat  and  vegetablea 119 

tMorea  for  tbe  eale  of  grocerlea  and  provieiona,  •  .  Sll 
"  *'  **  groceriei  and  vegeteblea,  .  .  W 
i<        <c        <i       vegetables  and  llah,  .....    U 

We  will  now  answer  as  well  as  we  can  the 
direct  inquiries  of  Commissioner  Gapron. 

Question  1.  Number  of  days  in  the  week  and 
hours  of  the  day  in  which  fisrmecs  are  pennicted 
to  sell  firom  their  wagons. 

Farmers  are  allowed  to  sell  in  the  streets 
adjoining  Faneuil  Hall  Market  every  day  ia 
the  week,  except  Sundays,  from  2  o^clock  to 
11,  A.  M.,  and  from  2  o*clook  P.  M.,  till  sun- 
down. Here  farmers  from  any  distance  may 
sell  their  own  products,  or  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, in  such  quantities  as  they  choose,  from 
a  centos  worth  to  a  whole  load,  and  to  who- 
ever will  get  up  early  enough  in  the  momiog 
or  stay  late  enough  in  the  day  to  trade  with 
them.  Farmers  or  *'any  other  person,^'  may 
also  peddle  from  house  to  house  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  pieat  and  provisions,  with  no 
restriction  as  to  the  articles  being  produced 
by  the  one  who  offers  them  for  sale.  In  oon*  i 
firmatk>n  of  these  statemeota  we  qaote  the 
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following  SUte  law,  paawd  in  1859,  and  still 

in  foroe  :— 

Sbct.  1.  The  City  of  Boaton  iliall  make  no  tar- 
law,  ordinaDce  or  regulation  exdadiog  from  (ne 
occupation  of  street  stands,  within  the  limits  of 
Faoeoil  Hall  If  arket  in  said  city,  as  the  same  are 
or  may  be  defined  in  the  ci^  ordinances,  for  the 
sale  of  fresh  jprovisloDS  and  perishable  produce, 
^  any  persons  taking  such  stands  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  selling  such  fresh  provisions  as  perishable 
produce ;  provided  the  same  are  the  product  of  the 
Arm  of  the  person  ofTering  them  for  sale,  or  of 
some  farm  within  ten  miles  of  the  residence  of 
such  person ;  or  are  to  be  sold  at  wholesale  only 
by  the  party  oflbring  the  same  for  sale  on  commis- 
sion for,  or  as  agent  for  some  person  or  persona 
not  residing  or  having  a  usual  place  of  business  • 
within  eight  miles  of  said  market;  or  are  meals  to 
be  sold  at  wholesale  only  by  the  person  who 
slaughtered  the  animals  of  wfafch  the  same  was  a 
part.   Appioved,  April  6, 1860. 

And  also  the  Mowing  dty  ordinanoe  paued 
Dec.  14, 1857  :— 

Any  person  may  ciftr  and  sell,  from  house  to 
house,  in  any  of  the  public  streets,  lanee,  alleys  or 
sqni^  in  tbis  city,  ikom  carts,  wagons  or  sleighs, 
any  meat,  poultry,  vegetables,  fruits,  or  other  arti- 
cle of  provisions,  on  all  days  when  Faneuil  Hall 
Is  open. 

In  the  d4tli  section  of  the  city  regulations 
in  relation  to  carriages,  it  is  provided  that  the 
rule  forbidding  vehides  to  stop  in  the  streets 
more  than  five  minntes,  without  some  suitable 
person  to  take  care  of  them,  or  more  than 
twenty  in  any  caae,  shall  not  i^ply  "to  the 
vehides  of  market  or  provision  men  who  may 
stand  with  the  same  without  the  limits  of 
Faneuil  Hall  Market  until  deven  o^dock  in 
the  forenoon,  at  such  places  in  the  city  as  the 
board  of  aldermen  may  designate,  for  the 
purpose  of  vending  provisiona/' 

That  the  proviaiona  of  these  laws  relating 

to  peddling  in  the  streets  of  the  dty  are*  not 

dead  letters,  though  not  extensivdy  practiced, 

probably  for  the  reason  that  £unilies  prefer  to 

obtain  their  supplies  in  other  ways,  is  evident 

from  the  fact  that  from  20  to  40  peddler^s 

carts  are  filled  every  morning  at  Faneuil  Hall 

Market,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  early  riser  who 

will  visit  the  market  about  day  light;   and 

from  the  iact  that  the  police  officers  report 

that  in  May  last  there  were  98  wagons  going 

from  hoase  to  house  in  different  sections  of 

the  city. 

QvBSTioN  2.  Amount  of  space  at  the  market 
houses  and  on  the  streets  which  they  are  allowed 
to  occupy. 

There  is  no  space  tit  the  buildings  appropri- 
ated to  this  purpose.  In  the  streets  adjoining 
Fanenil  Hall  there  is  room  spedaHy  designed 
for  this  purpose  snffident  to  accommodate 


about  200  wagons ;  but  sometimes  as  many  as 
500  find  accommodation  by  using  a  portion  of 
Commercial,  Blackstone  and  other  adjacent 
streets.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Boston,  busi- 
ness lacks  elbow  room,  and  farmers,  team- 
sters, and  even  pedestrians  are  somewhat  dis- 
commoded thereby*  * 

QnnsTioK  8.  Prices  obtained  b7  middlemen  or 
hucksters  compared  with  the  rates  allowed  by  them 
to  producers. 

We  have  not  the  data  for  a  reliable  answer 
to  this  qnesti9n.  Statements  have  been  made 
of  a  great  advanoe  in  sdling,  over  buying 
prioes,  in  some  cmss,  and  instanees  have  been 
related  in  which  articles  have  been  sold  mneb 
nndor  oost*  We  know  of  no  market  regula- 
tion or  practioe  which  gives  nndne  advantages 
to  "middlemen  or  hucksters.*'  Here,  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  business,  sharpers  and 
triduters  occasionally  show  their  hands,  bni 
not  more  often,  we  believe,  than  in  other  de- 
partments of  trade. 

QvBBTioN  4.  The  bearlog  of  prevalent  usages 
of  commission-men  upon  the  interests  of  producers. 

We  know  of  none  that  have  an  injorioas 
effect.  No  farmer  is  obliged  to  employ  them. 
Any  one  can  do  so  who  diooses.  A  laine 
amount  of  business  is  done  by  them.  They  at 
least  furnish  the  seoond  string  to  the  bow  of 
farmers.  If  not  satisQedwith  the  prioes  of- 
fered by  buyers  at  home,  farmers  send  their 
produce  to  the  commission  dealers,  whose 
terms  a&d  conditions  of  doii^the  business  are, 
or  may  be,  well  known.  Farmers,  we  think, 
are  also  benefited  by  tiiese  commission  dealen, 
in  their  tendency  to  destroy  the  efifoct  of  eon- 
binations  among  the  ordinary  dealers.  A  far- 
mer comes  to  market  with  a  load  of  butter, 
pork,  beans,  potatoes,  apples,  beef,  mutton  or 
othbr  produoe.  He  doei  not  wish  to  retail. 
The  wholesale  buyers  are  ugly.  They  offer 
lower  prioes  than  he  thinks  they  ooght  to  pay. 
The  oonunission  houses  give  him  a  chance  of 
testing  the  market  hy  the  use  of  their  facili- 
ties ;  and  whether  he  get  more  or  less  than  he 
was  offered  by  regular  buyers,  he  is  better 
satisfied  than  he  would  have  been  to  accept 
what  he  believed  was  less  than  market  price. 
A  drover  finds  a  sticky  market ;  there  is  no 
*'tnrkey''  in  all  the  talk  of  the  butchers ;  they 
don't  want  his  cattle  or  sheep  at  any  price. 
He  thinks  they  are  blufiing,  and  turns  over 
his  stock  to  be  bntcbered  and  marketed  on 
commissiiHi. 
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The  present  ntea  of  Uie  oommisBion  dealers 
ftre  50  cents  per  100  lbs  of  beef ;  veals  30  cents, 
and  sheep  and  laxnbs  16|  cents  per  carcass ; 
potatoes  and  apples  25  cents  per  barrel ;  poul- 
try, batter,  beans,  &c.,  five  per  cent  on  sales, 
which  are  guarantc^^d ;  that  is,  if  the  articles 
are  tmsted  ont,  i.t  is  at  the  risk  of  the  commis- 
sion man.  The  farmer  or  consignee  is  paid 
the  fall  amount  as  soon  as  a  sale  is  effected, 
and  often  a  portion  of  the  money  ii  advanced 
on  receipt  of  goods. 

For  the  past  ten  years  we  have  met  the 
•elkrs  of  live  stock  at  this  market  weekly, 
many  of  whom  sell  that  of  their  own  raising. 
We  have  heard  them  discoss  very  freely  all  the 
regulations  and  practices  of  the  market,  and  if 
any  "prevalent  usage"  of  oommission-men  or 
others  was  antagonistic  to  their  interests  we 
should  have  heard  of  it.  The  "prevalent 
usages,"  and  whatever  there  is  of  "system," 
are  such  rules  and  regulations  as  parties  have 
estaolifihed  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  which 
are  changed  as  convenience  and  interest  re- 
quires. The  simple  fact  is  that  the  market  was 
never  eiiabliahed;  it  grew  up,  and  whoever 
investigates  the  subject  will  be  suiprised  to 
find  how  nearly  the  thing  still  "grows  of  it- 
self." A  farmer  who  wishes  to  come  to  mar- 
ket with  a  single  car-load  of  cattle  or  sheep  or 
swine  pays  no  more  for  transportation  or  yard- 
age than  a  regular  drover,  and  he  has  the 
same  rights  and  facilities  for  selling  his  own 
stock  that  a  drover  has,  excepting,  perhaps, 
experience  in  the  business,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  kinds  of  produce. 

QuESTXoir  5.  Amount  of  Hoense  (If  any)  re- 
quired of  farmera,  and  other  mnntcipal  restrictions 
or  reqlremenis  in  respect  to  their  sales. 

There  is  no  market  license  required  by  the 
cky.  The  other  part  of  the  inquiry  has  been 
answered  already,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
do  so. 

Some  five  years  ago,  while  the  question  of 
a  free  market  was  under  consideration  by  the 
city  government,  the  following  petition  was 
signed  by  Jeremiah  Russell,  of  West  Cam* 
bridge,  who  had  then  been  in  the  business 
thirty*  L  or  years,  and  by  fifty-one  others,  and 
presented  to  the  committee  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject had  been  referred : — 

To  the  CommiUee  on  Fro§  Matkdt:^ 

Ogntlemm: ^We,  the  undersigned  market  men, 
ftom  ibe  eowns  and  farms  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, being  In  tbe  farming  and  prodadng  business, 
and  bringing  our  produce  and  tbat  of  our  neigb* 


bors  to  Fanenll  Hall  Market  for  sale,  would  rs- 
speetfully  represent  to  your  Honorable  Oomnlttes 
that  the  priyllege  that  we  now  have  at  the  marlLet 
is  all  that  we  abk.  We  dispose  of  oar  prodnoe  Jatt 
as  we  please,  from  one  cent's  worth  to  the  whole 
load,  as  ic  suits  oar  convenience  and  interests.  We 
have  the  privilege  of  standing  with  onr  wsgons  at 
the  said  market  as  long  as  ic  is  necessary  far  the 
sale  of  onr  prodnce,  and,  if  we*  prefer,  we  csn  re- 
tail from  honse  to  house  all  over  the  dty.  We, 
therefore,  most  respectfully  request  that  the  pres- 
ent regulations  of  said  market  may  remain  as  tttj 
are  at  the  present  time,  believing  them  to  be  ail 
that  the  producers  need  or  ask  for. 

And  the  following  by  S.  F.  Woodbiidge, 
who  had  been  in  the  business  twenty  jean, 
and  by  thirty-nine  others : — 

To  the  Market  Committee:'^ 

We,  the  undersigned  beef  and  mutton  botchm, 
being  in  the  business  of  bojing  and  fclaaghterlnf 
beef  and  mutton,  and  bringing  the  same  to  Fsneou 
Hall  Market  for  sale,  would  respecttnliy  represent 
the  present  regulation  of  the  maiket  is  all  that  ws 
aik  for,  and  ibat  any  alteration  in  the  present 
system  would  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  either  seller 
or  purchaser.  We  most  respectfully  request  tbst 
the  present  regulations  may  be  continued. 


UBION  OATTIdl  MA.BKBT. 

Cambridge  Cattle  Market  is  soon  to  be  given  op. 
The  division  of  the  estates  of  the  old  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Porter  and  Meacham,  together  with  tbe 
demand  fbr  the  land  occupied  by  the  yards  for 
building  purposes,  have  made  the  abandonment  of 
this  market  necessary.  Autictpating  this  efcat, 
the  managers  of  the  Fitchburg  railroad  purchsesd 
in  Watertown,  several  years  ago,  some  thirty  acrei 
of  land  well  located  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  catUe  market.  Having  reoeired 
notice  that  the  yards  at  Cambridge  must  be  dosed, 
President  W.  B.  Steams  of  the  Fitchbnrg  Bail- 
road,  with  some  of  the  directors,  visited  some  of 
the  principal  cattle  markets  of  the  country  to  ex- 
amine the  plans  and  arrangements  which  hs?s 
been  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  buyer  snd 
seller,  and  for  the  comfbrt  of  the  beasts.  The 
proprietors  of  the  present  Boston  cattle  markets 
have  been  slow  to  adopt  the  modem  Improre- 
ments  that  have  been  enjoyed  for  some  time  st 
Albany,  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  particularly  in 
regard  to  shelter  of  animals  from  storms.  Bat  hi 
the  grounds  at  Watertown  it  is  the  object  of  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  work,  not  only  to 
adopt  the  conveniences  of  the  best  markets,  but  to 
make  such  improvements  as  experience  here  sad 
elsewhere  have  suggested. 

At  tbe  conunencement  of  operations  at  the  ITnkm 
Cattle  Market,  a  stone  culvert  the  whole  length  of 
the  ground  was  laid.  Into  this,  pipes  will  dis- 
charge the  drainage  of  the  yards,  which  are  to  be 
constracted,  not  on  the  surface  soil,  but  on  grarel, 
under  much  of  which  is  a  layer  of  broken  stone. 
Both  stone  and  excellent  gravel  are  found  on  ths 
grounds,  and  a  large  amount  of  grading  is  now 
being  done. 

We  visited  tbe  location  a  ftw  days  since,  but  si 
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our  stay  was  brief,  we  rely  on  the  oomeponddDts 
of  the  Advgrtiter  and  JornntU  for  most  of  onr  flg- 
nree.  The  wharf  or  landing,  fhll  half  a  mile  in 
length,  ii  baiitofstone  with  its  foandation  below 
the  reach  of  frost,  with  hewn  granite  blocke  fur 
cap-stones.  Between  this  landing  and  the  Sbnte 
yardd  is  a  passage  or  space  ten  feet  wide.  Each 
of^these  landing  yards  is  to  be  eqnal  in  length 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  stock  car.  The  gates  of 
these  receiying  yards  will  open  each  way  so  as  to 
form  a  fenced  passage  from  the  car  to  the  yard ; 
an  arrangement  which  it  is  believed  will  prove 
very  nsefol  to  the  drover  in  unloading  stock. 

Theso  receiving  yards  open  on  the  opposite  side 
fkfom  the  cars  into  a  regularly  laid  street,  made  of 
choice  gravel  and  macadamised  stone,  forty-five 
feet  wide;  this  street  is  to  be  lighted  with  gas,  as 
well  as  the  interior  of  the  sheep  houses.  From 
this  street  stock  passes  into  sale  yards,  as  well 
as  into  the  sheep  and  swine  houses,  which  are 
large,  monitor  roofed,  well  ventilated  bnildinga. 
The  sheep  houses  are  divided  into  pens  that  will 
admit  from  12-5  to  160  sheep,  with  every  conven- 
ience; sheep  racks,  troughs  and  shelves  for  salt  and 
other  food.  There  are  twenty-six  double  pens  in 
'  ach  house,  giving  each  dealer  an  opportunity  to 
assort  his  fltx^ks.  Platform  scales  are  situated  at 
the  Junction  of  the  different  entrances  in  the  centre 
of  the  buildings,  and  will  admit  200  sheep  at  a 
single  draft. 

The  double  cattle  yards,  with  sheltered  roofb, 
are  in  close  proximity  to  the  sheep  houses,  extend 
ing  from  the  main  street,  up  the  gradual  rise  of 
land,  with  ample  accommodations  for  food  and 
water.  There  are  also  fine  accommodations  for 
hogs  and  calves,  and  everything  possible  is  pro- 
vided for  the  comfort  of  man  and  beast. 

The  Corporation  have  also  erected  a  hotel  three 
stories  high,  with  French  roof,  and  basement,  con- 
taining 100  rooms.  The  office  will  be  situated  od 
first  flaor,  41  by  32  feet,  with  another  room  equally 
as  large  fur  the  drovers'  and  butchers'  especial 
use. 

There  is  also  to  be  connected  with  the  market  a 
hay  barn,  70  by  100  feet.  The  office  is  in  a  central 
position,  easy  of  access,  with  large  platform  scales. 
There  U  also  a  brick  building,  directly  back  of  the 
office,  contaiaiog  a  tank  and  caloric  engine,  to 
supply  the  yards  with  water.  An  abundance  ol 
the  needed  article  is  obtained  from  pipes  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  through  the  help  of  the  en- 
gine and  iron  pipes,  every  yard  receives  a  suf- 
ficient supply. 

The  wholo  site  is  protected  flrom  northeast 
winds  by  a  rise  of  land.  Before  commencing 
operations  on  these  grounds,  it  was  thought  they 
might  be  ready  by  the  first  of  October,  but  the 
amount  of  grading,  nnderdraining,  boUding,  &c., 
is  so  great  that  even  with  the  large  force  now  em- 
ployed the  work  will  hardly  be  completed  before 
the  first  of  January. 


BTBAWBSSBT  BIDi. 

Most  persons  who  have  land,  now  raise 
strawberries,  many  of  few.  They  are  found 
not  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich,  and  in  the 
snug  and  highly  cultivated  patch  of  the  me- 
chanic, bnt  have  at  last  found  their  way  to  the 
farm,  where  a  plot  of  ground  is  made  fertile 
and  devoted  to  this  rich  and  wholesome  fruit. 

An  opinion  waa  common  some  years  ago 
that  the  strawberry  does  not  require  a  rich 
soil,  bnt  a  great  abundance  of  water.  It 
certainly  does  like  the  water,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  it  likes  to  luxuriate  in  a  rich,  deep, 
and  mellow  soil.  The  crop  will  generally  be 
in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  We 
may  be  told  that  they  grow  luxuriantly  in 
meadows.  So  they  do.  Bat  those  meadows 
probably  abound  in  the  very  elements  which 
the  plant  needs. 

Before  the  ground  freezes,  it  will  greatly 
promote  the  crop  the  coming  summer,  if  the 
weeds  and  grftss  are  taken  out  from  among  the 
plants,  and  the  ground  made  light  and  fine 
among  them,  and  well  manured.  Somebody — 
we  do  not  know  who—has  given  good  advice 
below,  which  many  may  profit  by  in  acting 
upon  it,  though  a  portion  of  the  advice  comes 
rather  too  late. 

"D(A't  delay  attention  to  your  strawberry  beds, 
if  nothing  has  been  done  to  them  tlnce  fruiting 
season.  Oo  to  work  and  plough  or  spade  up  the 
ground  between  the  rows  tborooghiy.  Work  up 
the  soil  in  tue  rows  with  a  fork,  hoe  or  spade, 
cleaniog  out  all  weeds ;  cut  off  all  the  old  topo. 
and  scatter  a  iit)eral  supply  of  well  decomposed 
manure  among  them— nothiog  better  than  hen 
manure  and  a»hes  mixed  with  mould  from  the 
woods.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  before  spading  or 
ploughing  the  soil  between  the  rows,  to  scatter  a 
compost  on  and  turn  it  under.  The  roots  are 
greatly  benefited  by  coming  into  contact  wlih 
such. 

If  your  bed  has  been  allowed  to  grow  "hilter- 
skUter"  heretofore,  and  covers  the  entire  surfice, 
simply  draw  a  line  and  cut  it  with  the  spade  to 
show  where  the  edges  of  the  rows  are  to  be,  and 
then  spade  under  tne  vines  txstween  the  rows, 
leaving  rows  about  six  inches  in  width  and  eigh- 
teen inches  apart  irom  centre  to  centre.  If  the 
plantation  is  left  in  its  present  condition,  it  will 
be  of  no  value  another  season.  Kememt>er,  the 
more  new  roots  the  plant  forms  this  season  before 
winter  sets  in,  the  larger  the  crown  will  become, 
and  the  more  fruit  stalk  germs  will  be  formed  this 
fall,  and  the  greater  tne  crop  another  season.  It 
is  a  mistaken  idea  with  many  that  the  fruit  germ 
is  formed  in  the  spring.  Feed  them  well  now  and 
they  will  feed  you  in  return  next  season." 


Thv  Jbrsets  Nudobd.— Mr.  C.  L.  Flint,  wh6 
has  imported  one  or  two  lots  of  the  little  Brittany 
cattle  into  Hassachnsetts,  in  speaking  of  them  re- 
cently said :  ''Nothing  is  superior  to  the  butter  from 
Jerseys,  so  fltf  as  looks  and  texture  are  con- 
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oeni«d{  bat  ft  is  probably  well  known  that  it  lacks 
llaYor.  Tbe  difltingniiMng  characteriBtic  of  the 
batter  from  the  BriltanT^oow  is  a  cwtain  sweet, 
delicate,  natty  flaTor,  in  which  it  is  as  much  ahead 
of  any  Jeisey  cattle  I  ever  saw,  as  the  Jersey  bat- 
ter is  ahead  of  any  other  in  hokt" 


BHABF  8TI0K8  UBDIIB  MUGBI. 

Oar  oorrespondent,  Norman  Call  of  Allenstown, 

N.  H.,  has  been  at  work,  as  hare  many  other  tu- 

mers  this  dry  fUi,  on  his  mack  bed.   The  mack  is 

nearly  foar  feet  thick,  and  soUd  enoagh  to  bear 

ap  a  team,  and  it  lies  on  a  bed  of  white  sand.    We 

find  the  following  statement  in  the  Keene  RepubU- 

eon: 

In  the  oonrse  of  the  digging,  large  numbers  of 
sticks,  aboat  two  inches  in  diameter  and  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  long,  have  been  foand  on  and 
driven  Into'  the  sand.  The  wood  can  be  easily 
distingaished  by  the  eye,  as  maple,  hemlock  or 
oak,  and  the  remarkable  part  of  the  story  is  that 
each  and  every  stick  is  sharpened  at  each  end.  as 
if  by  a  tool  with  a  poor  edge.  One  of  these  sticks 
was  driven  into  the  solid  sand  a  foot  and  a  half, 
six  inches  being  in  the  mack.  On  being  taken  np, 
the  wood  becomes  very  dry.  cracking  bsiUy  length- 
wise and  growing  as  light  as  charcoal. 

The  qaections,  Who  sharpened  these  sticks,  and 
for  what  purpose  were  they  driven  into  the  sand 
so  long  ago  as  to  allow  of  the  accamolatlon  over 
them  of  a  stratum  of  mack  foar  ftot  in  thickness, 
are  asked,  bat  not  answered. 


AQBIOUIiTUHAXi  ITXICS. 

^In  Connecticut  and  New  England  genftally, 
that  of  1870  has  been  the  hottest  July  for  92  years. 

—The  California  steam  plough  is  one  of  the  at- 
tractions at  the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Fair. 

—An  exchange  says  Mr.  Frank  A.  Danforth  has 
engaged  (ibOO  bushels  of  cider  ^>ples  at  20  cents  a 
bushel,  delivered  at  the  mill  at  Norway,  Me; 

—Prof.  Hilgard  of  Mississippi  says  that  cotton 
seed  takes  nine  times  as  much  nutriment  from  the 
soil  as  the  lint. 

—In  Marshall  County,  Kansas,  a  field  that  re- 
ceived no  rain  from  sowing  to  reaping,  yielded  81} 
'  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

—The  beet  sugar  business  prospers  in  Califor- 
nia.   That  State  has  400  acres  in  beet  and  a  fac 
tory  costing  1^20,000. 

— S.  F.  Browning  of  Northfield  Farms,  Mass., 
has  raised  66  bushels  of  wheat  this  season  on  a 
trifle  less  than  two  acres  of  land,  after  tobacco. 

—Prizes  and  medals  amounting  to  $8,505  were 
off'ered  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety this  year. 

—On  a  ranch  on  Carson  river  is  to  be  seen  a 
herd  of  26  camels,  all  of  which  bat  two  are  native 
Californians. 

—The  St.  Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald  says:— "The 
destruction  of  potatoes  by  the  potato  bug  has  been 
so  complete  that  potatoes  have  retailed  in  St. 


Joseph  at  f  1.80  per  bushel.  At  least  one-half  the 
whole  crop  of  Western  Michigan  has  bean  de- 
stroyed." 

—The  estimates  of  the  Agriealtnral  Boresa 
place  the  present  year's  wheat  crop  at  210.000,000 
bushels— 48,000,000  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

—A  Connecticut  man  writes  the  Country  OaUie- 
man  that  two  applications  of  salt  water  cleaned 
his  hogs  of  ticks,  with  which  they  were  covered 
this  summer. 

—Tennessee  is  becoming  a  great  potato  growing 
State,  and  has  a  very  large  crop  this  year,  which 
is  also  of  fine  quality,  the  potatoes  in  some  fields 
averaging  a  pound  apiece. 

—The  Briggs  Brothers,  of  Marysville,  Cal.,  have 
cultivated  the  present  season  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  castor  beans.  Soihebody  has 
got  to  suffer. 

—A  fanner  of  Goshen,  Conn.,  one  of  the  beat 
dairy  towns  in  the  State,  doubted  if  the  cows  in 
that  town  would  average  two  quarts  of  milk  to  a 
milking,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  late  drought . 

—The  New  York  BortieniUuriti  says  we  have 
never  disconraged  the  planting  of  fruit,  but  the 
Indications  at  present  show  that  it  is  sometimes 
slightly  overdone. 

—Ploughing  up  potato  fields  late  in  the  season, 
will  be  the  means  of  killing  a  great  many  potato 
beetles  by  fineesing;  thegroond  in  some  sectloos 
is  fUl  of  them  already. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says 
an  individual  is  travelling  through  Iowa,  claiming 
$5  of  formers  who  have  drive-wells,  as  Uoense  for 
using  the  patent. 

—On  one  fkrm  in  Scotland,  which  does  not  ex 
ceed  five  hundred  acres,  there  were  over  fbnr 
hundred  miles  of  drains,  several  years  ago,  and 
the  work  was  not  then  regarded  as  complete. 

—A  horse  owned  by  the  Belfast  and  Rockland 
Stage  Company,  Maine,  travelled  from  Belfast  to 
Rockland  and  back,  56  miles,  every  day  for  six 
consecutive  days.  He  was  thus  driven  to  decide 
a  wager  on  his  endurance. 

—A  correspondent  cf  the  Southern  CuUivalor 
recommends  cobs  as  manure.  He  furrows  out  hia 
ground,  places  three  cobs  at  the  distances  he 
wishes  his  hills,  say  three  feet  apart,  hauls  on  the 
earth  and  plants  com  over  the  cobs. 

—Hon.  Judson  Lee,  who  was  raised  a  farmer's 
son  on  the  Pelham,  Mass.,  hills,  but  was  after- 
wards Mayor  of  the  ci^  of  New  York  and  mem* 
her  of  Congress  once  remarked,  *<My  father  left 
me  an  independent  fortune— fifly  cents  in  moneys 
and  industrioas  habits." 

—Mr.  I.  T.  Tillinghast  of  Fectoiyville,  Penn. 
recently  undertook  to  watch  some  bees  working 
flreely  on  white  clover,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing how  rapidly  they  gather  honey.  Selecting  a 
bee  that  looked  quite  empty,  he  watched  her  jost 
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aa  hour,  in  which  time  she  Tislfeed  fire  handled 
and  eightj-two  dorer  heads,  when  he  lost  sight  of 
her  in  fljlng  orer  some  weeds,  mid  does  not  know 
that  she  was  eren  then  ftiUj  loaded. 

—The  next  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Boaidlof 
Agricaltnre  will  be  held  in  Farmington  Tillage/at 
the  Gonrt  House,  about  the  Ist  of  January.  In 
connection  with  this  meeting  the  Farmers'  Con- 
yention  will  be  held.  We  shall  giro  fluther  par- 
ticulars hereafter. 

—A  few  days  since,  at  an  auction  sale  in  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  43,000  acres  of  timber  land  were  sold  at 
prices  yaryiog  from  $1 48  to  91.75  per  acre.  The 
aggregate  sum  realised  was  about  $70,000.  This 
was  one  of  the  largest  sales  of  timber  land  eyer 
made  on  prlyate  account  in  BCalne. 

—Mr.  J.  A.  Harwood  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  has  a 
flue  young  peach  orchard  of  nearly  two  thousand 
trees,  about  two  hundred  of  which  are  in  bearing. 
His  crop  this  year  amounts  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels,  which  he  sold  for  not  less  than 
#6  per  bushel,  amounting  to  9900  or  more. 

—The  cattle  disease,  which  broke  out  in  Egre- 
mont  and  the  western  part  of  Great  Barrlngton 
last  summer,  is  still  preyailiog,  and  extending  its 
rayages  among  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  as  well. 
George  M.  Hollenbeck  of  Egremont  has  lost  nearly 
9IMO  worth  of  stock,  and  seyeral  other  Ihrmers 
haye  lost  five  or  six  hundred  dollars'  worth  a  piece. 

—The  farmer  who  raises  produce  for  a  distant 
market  is  limited  to  a  few  articles,  such  as  wheat, 
com,  rye,  &c.,  which  greatly  exhaust  the  soil- 
while  he  ^o  has  a  market  near  at  hand  can  cul- 
tiyate  any  product  for  which  his  soil  and  climate 
are  adapted,  and  can  haye  a  thorough  rotation  of 
crops,  so  necessary  to  presenre  the  yitality  of  the 
soiL 

—The  Maine  FoMmer  dlsensses  the  yalne  of  saw- 
dust for  bedding  as  follows :  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  yalue  of  the  diAsrent  kinds  of  saw- 
dust. For  example,  while  hard  pine  sawdust 
from  the  shipyard  is  pare  and  sweet,  eyen  fragrant, 
and  readily  takes  up  the  urine,  it  is  not  so  yalu- 
able  or  good  fbr  the  soil  as  hard-wood  dust,  or 
eyen  our  natiye  soft-wood  dust  from  spruce,  hem- 
lock, &c.  The  reason  is,  because  the  pine  is  fhll 
of  resin,  which  Is  almost  water  and  rot  proof.  It 
will  last  quite  a  tkne  and  not  decay,  whereas  the 
hard  wood  readily  and  rapidly  decays,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  small  amount  of  manure  to  the  soil. 


Cabbots  Going  to  Sbbd.— In  reply  to  a  com- 
plaint by  some  one  that  his  carrots  went  to  seed 
the  first  year,  a  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gsn- 
tleman,  who  was  formerly  a  seed  grower  in  Eng- 
land, says,  that  the  best  carrot  seed  will  occasion- 
ally produce  nothing  but  seed  the  first  year  is  a 
fact.  In  1865  a  meetipg  was  held  in  London,  Bng., 
on  the  aboye  subject,  and  attended  by  men  who 
had  made  a  speciality  of  raising  carrot  seed  for 
fifty  years,  and  the  experience  of  these  men  was. 


that  the  purest  strain  of  carrot  seed  wonld  somO" 
times  produce  nothing  but  seed  the  first  year,  but 
they  could  glye  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 


Fbr  the  Nmo  England  Farmtr, 
lAASLY  JFBXrrPB  AKD  VSOJBTABI1B8. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  witb 
many  farmers  too  little  attention  is  giyen  ta 
the  culture  of  early  froits  and  yegetables. 
This  is  the  result  arrived  at  after  extensive 
observation  and  considerable  acquaintanoe 
with  farmers.  If  they  plant  their  usual  extent 
of  com  and  potatoes;  sow  their  ordinary 
breadth  of  oats  and  rye,  and  sometimes  » 
piece  of  wheat ;  see  that  their  mowings  are 
m  ample  order,  and  make  provision  for  a  suit- 
able supply  of  £ei11  and  winter  fruit,  the^  have 
done  all  that  is  necessaiy  to  satisfy  their  own 
and  their  families^  future  material  wants,  and 
to  ensure  a  fair  degree  of  temporal  success, — 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  advantage 
derived  from  the  culture  of  the  tender  and 
delicate  productions  of  the  garden  and  or- 
chard, for  these  are  almost  wholly  vegetables. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  all  farmers.  There 
are  those,  even  in  the  back  country,  and  far 
from  any  market,  who  make  it  a  matter  of 
prime  impoxtance  to  provide  themselves  with 
an  adequate  amount  of  early  fruits  and  veget- 
ables. And  this  they  do  from  a  sense  of  duty 
as  well  as  pleasure, — not  that  they  will  a£Eord 
a  large  margin  of  pecuniary  advanta(2^,  for 
thev  do  not  cultivate  them  for  sale,  so  much 
as  for  use,  though  they  receive  more  than  their 
full  value  in  the  increased  health  and  happi- 
ness of  their  families  and  friends.  They  know 
the  luxury  and  advantage  of  a  liberal  supply 
of  early  fruits  and  vegetables  and  they  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  secure  them,  and  gener- 
allythey  are  not  disappointed. 

While  this  is  the  course  of  some,  there  are 
others  who,  for  want  of  thought  or  interest, 
seem  utterly  indifferent  to  the  whole  matter, 
and  practiodly  ignore  it.  In  proof  of  this  we 
have  only  to  visit  their  farms  in  summer. 
Scarcely  an  early  fruit  tree  can  be  found  on 
their  premises,  and  their  garden  is  a  mere 
apology  for  one.  They  may  have  some  of  the 
ordinary  early  potatoes  and  beans,  in  some 
convefiient  spot ;  perhaps  a  bed  of  beets  aud 
onions,  a  few  hills  of  winter  squashes,  and  a 
row  or  two  of  cabbages  and  turnips,  to  fill  out 
the  allotted  space ;  of  early  vegetables  there 
is  not  a  solitary  representative.  Not  that 
these  farmers  are  idle  or  lazy ;  they  are  in- 
tensely active  about  the  weightier  matter  of 
agriculture,  but  of  the  lighter  and  minor  ones — 
though  of  equal  importance — they  have  no 
just  conception,  or  taste,  and  so  deprive  them- 
selves and  families  of  comforts  which,  by  a 
little  forethought  and  labor,  they  could  richly 
and  freely  enjoy. 

To  show  that  I  do  not  speak  at  random,  I 
will  briefly  relate  a  conversation  I  recently  had 
with  a  young  man  who  came  from  Uie  city  to 
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vpend  bis  vacation  on  a  farm  in  the  conntrj, 
dnring  the  last  of  Jaly  and  the  first  of  Angast, 
that  he  might  eojov  the  lumry  of  early  fmit 
and  f rebh  vegetables ;  bnt  he  has  been  greatly 
disappointed,  for  he  said  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fdw  peas  and  berries,  he  might  as 
well  have  boanled  with  the  farmer  iotfanuary ; 
for  not  another  early  vegetable  had  he  seen  or 
tasted,  and  he  sboald  bd  obliged  to  retarn  to 
the  city  wicbont  getting  what  he  greatly  de- 
sired, and  what  he  had  come  into  the  country 
to  obt  lin. 

This  was  a  severe  criticism  npon  the  farm- 
er's system  of  living  and , husbandry ;  and  is, 
doubtless,  true  of  m  iny  intelligent,  mdnstrions 
and  fiuoceshfal  farmers ;  as  this  very  season, 
after  some  of  the  earlie&t  kinds  of  apples  hsd 
come  and  gone,  and  some  of  the  later  kinds 
were  in  full  maturity,  there  were  those  who 
occupied  places  that  had  been  owned  and  kept 
in  the  same  family  for  more  than  fifty  years 
who  hid  not,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  August, 
seen  or  tasted  any  ripe  fruit,  when,  by  those 
who  had  attended  to  its  culture,  it  had  been  a 
cont^tant  luxury  for  nearly  six  weeks. 

Where  one  has  but  recently  occupied  or 
come  into  possession  of  a  farm,  there  are  good 
and  8u(Ii;3ient  reasobs  why  he  should  not  have 
an  abundance  of  delicious  fruit ;  but  when  one 
has  been  upon  the  same  place  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  or  more  }  ears,  the  lack  of  a  fiupply  of 
fruit,  so  e>sential  to  health  and  comfort,  dur- 
ing the  extreme  heat  of  our  summer  season,  is 
hardly  ex'^usable.  B. 

Maasachusttts,  1870. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
CLBABina  FASrUBES. 

If  a  man  is  cleariug  up  a  new-land  farm  for 
a  home,  it  u  usually  necessary  to  be  expedi- 
tious, so  that  a  crop  may  be  realized  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  give  a 
liviog  to  the  laborers.  To  that  end  the  forest 
is  chopped  down  when  in  full  leaf  in  Juno, 
and  in  the  bultry  days  of  early  autumn,  fire  is 
set  so  ic  will  run  through  the  f jillen  timber.  A 
good  bum  clears  the  land  wonderfully  and 
sometimes  leaves  but  little  for  the  pioneer  to 
do  before  grain  is  sown  or  com  planted. 

Now  while  this  is  a  quick  way  to  clear  land, 
it  is  objectionable  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
quantity  of  rich  soil  of  vegetable  matter  is 
burned,  and  the  ashes  left  soon  expend  their 
strength.  In'  a  dry  season,  several  inches  in 
depth  of  the  surface  is  consumed  in  common 
wooland,  while  in  dufiy  or  scurfy  soil,  com- 
posed of  the  leaves  of  the  spruce,  fir,  cedar  or 
pine,  a  foot  in  depth  is  burned,  and  I  have 
seen  muck  consumed  more  than  two  feet  deep. 
Such  extreme  ca^es  may  be  rare,  but  usually 
such  a  sweeping  fi-e  destroys  much  vegetable 
matter,  that  would  be  valuable  to  crops. 

Therefore,  after  sufficient  land  has  been 
cleared  tor  fields,  it  would  be  better  to  clear 
the  land  lor  pastore,  without  fire.   The  branch- 


es of  the  maple,  birch,  beech  and  elm  decay 
in  a  few  years,  and  if  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
can  ba  drawn  away  for  fire-wood  or  other  pur- 
poses, and  grass  seed  sown  upon  the  land,  the 
cattle  will  keep  down  the  sprouting  wood,  and 
turf  will  be  formed,  yielding  abundance  of 
feed.  There  are  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
small  pastures  cleared  in  thb  way  that  are 
estimated  to  yield  from  double  to  six  times 
the  feed  that  is  grown  upon  land  near  by,  that 
was  severely  burned. 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  particulatly  to 
the  first  clearing  of  land,  but  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  improvement  of  pastures  grown 
up  to  cedars,  elders,  white  binh,  cheny, 
Hhrab  oak  or  pine.  Whatever  may  be  the 
bushes  that  are  growing  in  the  pastures,  they 
should  be  cut.  Do  not  depend  upon  cattle  or 
sheep  to  destroy  the  larger  growth,  as  a  man 
with  a  sharp  axe  and  bush  scythe  can  improve 
pastures  more  economically  than  grazing  ani- 
mals. Gut  down  the  useless  shrubbery,  but 
be  not  anxious  to  have  a  great  wide-spreading 
fire.  If  fire  is  used  at  all,  let  it  be  to  consome 
snugly- built  piles.  Leave  as  much  vegetable 
matter  as  convenient  on  the  soil,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  replace  it  if  once  removed.  The  wealth 
of  the  land  is  a  rich  soil,  abounding  in  oi^anio 
matter. 

The  crop  desired  in  a  pasture  is  grass; 
therefore  sow  as  much  seed  upon  the  land  as 
necessary  to  give  a  good  turf,  cover  the  seed 
by  harrowing  or  by  drawing  a  small  evergreen 
tree  over  the  ground.  If  there  are  small 
branches  of  trees  left  to  rot,  so  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  use  harrow  or  brush,  then  sow 
the  seed  and  turn  in  the  cattle.  j. 


EEXPINQ  MHiOH  OOW8. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  Country 
Oentiematif  and  commend  it  to  all  keepers  of 
milch  cows,  and  especially  bntter  makers. 
We  believe  that  the  use  of  grain  in  feeding 
milch  cows  is  becoming  excessive,  cansing 
garget  and  other  prevalent  diseases,  and  that 
the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  better  quali^ 
of  hay.  It  was  stated  a  few  days  since  by  a 
large  butter  dealer  in  Boston  that  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  butter  in  the  market 
this  season  is  a  prime  No.  1  article,  owing  to 
the  poor  feed  caused  by  the  drought.  Grain 
will  not  supply  the  defect  of  poor  feed.  This 
was  probably  unavoidable  this  season,  but  an 
important  lesson  may  be  learned  firom  it. 

"Friend  Sharpless  gives  us  a  nice  picture 
of  his  cows  in  the  Country  Oenileman  of  Sept. 
15.;  but  the  cost,— 40  cents  a  day, — wiA  that 
do  ?  The  amount  for  seven  months  is  $84, 
far  beyond  the  average  income  of  cows,  and, 
if  we  add  the  summer  keeping,  the  best  dairies 
wiU  fiOl  below  it. 
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It  is  an  a^iom  among  opr  dairyman  here, 
in  soQthem  Herkimer  Connty,  that  much  grain 
fed  to  6tock  will  not  pay — that  u  to  keep  it ; 
fattening  it  is  a  different  thing,  and  may  pay 
or  may  not.  Sometimes  it  does  not,  and  gen- 
erally not  too  muuh.  For  milch  cows  it  does 
not  pay, — so  ic  is  thought  here. 

There  U  one  thing  that  will  pay.  It  is  the 
feeding  of  green,  tender  h^y,  oat  grren  and 
young,  and  tb«'n  from  such  hay — it  may  be 
said  grass— batter  is  made  equal  to  fall  and 
summer  bolter — not  equalling  June  butter. 
The  quantity  of  milk  is  large  in  November 
and  December,  and  again  at  calving  time 
there  is  an  excellent  flow  of  milk,  not  quite  so 
rich,  peihaps,  as  grain  would  make  it,  but 
rich  and  copious ;  and  it  was  brought  without 
the  great  expense,  the  cost  not  being  more 
than  one  half. 

When  summer  opens,  your  cow  is  still 
strong,  and  will  continue  itk  that  condition  on 
good  feed, — that  is  good  pasture.-^and  when 
getting  short,  fed  on  corn-stalks  provided  for 
her,  which  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  green 
pasture.  And  when  winter  coines  your  cow 
will  6till  be  sound  and  strong, — not  over  fed, 
not  over  strained  with  grain,  but  what  a  cow 
should  be — a  quiet  domestic  animal,  support- 
ing the  dairy,  intended  for  milk,  not  to  ba 
dnven  too  hard  by  the  boys,  or  yoked  as  in 
Europe.  Such  a  cow,  a  milk-giviog  mother 
needs  but  sufficient  sti^ngth  for  her  purpose, 
and  that  is  not  much  in  her  quiet  routine. 
She  needs  good  treatment ;  that  is  the  great 
point.  She  grows  tmder  it,  but  deteriorates 
with  abuse,  and  that  rapidly.  Give  her  warm 
winter  quarters,  and  plenty  of  water  with  her 
grass  hay. 


TWO  FIOTUBIB. 


BT  MABION  DOUGLAB, 

An  old  fcrm-boose  with  meodowv  wide, 
And  aweet  wlib  elover  on  each  >ide ; 
A  brlsht'evcd  boy,  who  l>ck»  frim  out 
The  door  w  th  woodbioe  wroithed  aboilt» 
And  wi#b€«  bid  one  tbf  ught  i  II  day : 
**Ob  I  in  0  nM  bat  fly  bway 

F/om  ihU  d  1  rpot,  the  wulld  to  SM, 
How  hippy,  happy,  ^appy, 

How  h4f  py  i  •bouli  be  I" 

Amid  the  el'y*4  oonstint  din, 
A  man,  who  ronr  d  the  wnld  his  been, 
Who,  'mtd  ihe  lumiilt  nnd  thn  throng, 
Is  thloking,  t'ltuair  g  1 11  diy  1  jdk : 

''Ub  I  oonld  I  oi  ly  tre<ul  ouo«  mere 
The  fit  11  path  to  toe  farm  hon««)  door, 

Tne  ill,  green  mea'low  conli I  aee, 
How  happy,  bftppy,  bnppy. 

How  happy  I  abouM  be  I** 


Carbouc  Plant  Protector. — Our  ex- 
periments with  this  article  (referred  to  in  our 
July  No.)  were  continued  for  a  period  of  sever- 
al weeks,  in  order  to  test  its  efficacvas  to  the 
destruction  of  noxious  worms.  We  found 
that  for  the  large  measure  worm,  which  so 
ofcen  infect  our  aty  trees  and  grape  vines,  a 


decoction  of  the  plant  protector,  sufficientlj 
strong  to  kill  or  dislodge  tbe  worm  itself,  was 
strong  enough  to  scorch  and  injure  the  leaves 
of, the  vines  also.  But  for  bark  lice,  and  more 
tender  worms  or  insects,  it  was  a  most  benefi- 
cial agent.  We  think  it  especially  useful  as 
a  preventive  against  futare  attacks  of  insects. 
If  plants  are  syringed. freely  once  or  twice  a 
week,  the  odor  aloue  will  repel  insects,  while 
there  is  no  doubt  thd  eggs  of  future  progeny 
are  destroyed  aUo.  Our  first  application  to  the 
grape  vines  destroyed  the  worms,  but  scorch- 
ed the  leaves  and  retarded  the  ripeuiog  of 
the  fruit.  The  odor  remained  in  tbe  garden 
and  on  the  ground  f  jr  several  weeks,  and  we 
never  had  an  attack  of  worms  of  any  dencrip- 
tlon.  We  also  discovered  some  caterpillars' 
nests,  and  a  thorough  soaking  wiih  the  solu* 
tion  poon  pUced  them  all  out  of  danger. — 
Nem  York  EortieuUurist. 


JECTBAOTB  AJTD  BMPUJBB. 
MUST  BOAXtB  OR  SACOHAROMBTRR. 

lu  an  article  on  wioe  making  ia  the  Department 
B  'port  on  Agriculture  for  1859,  mention  ia  made  of 
an  io^trumeot  uiied  ia  Europe,  invented  by  Dr. 
Gall,  or  used  by  him,  Co  aioerKiin  the  am')unt  of 
ai  ids  which  grapes,  &c-,  contain.  li  any  such  ttUng 
in  use  in  this  coantry  ?  If  so,  where  can  it  be 
obtained,  and  at  what  cost  ? 

What  is  the  best  manure  for  graoe  vines  on 
sandy  land  ?  A  Subscribbr. 

miUston,  Vt ,  Oct.  13, 1870. 

Remarks.— The  instrument  referred  to  Is  called 
the  "Oechsle's  Mast  Sjale."  Mr.  Hassman  snys 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  wine  maker,  ana 
that  ic  may  be  obtained  in  most  of  onr  large  cities 
from  prominent  opticians.  We  do  not  know  the 
cost. 

Wood  a^hes,  bone-dust,  lime,  gypsum,  the  re- 
fuse of  the  wine-press,  soap-sndS|  &c.,  are  recom- 
mended as  f«?rtiliaers  for  the  grape,  and  on  sandy 
land,  a  dressing  of  clay  or  other  heavy  soil  will 
prove  valuable. 

JRRSBT  BUTTBA— TBST  OF  OXBIT. 

An  honr  upon  tba  gronnds  of  the  Merrimac 
County  Agricnltor*!  Society  during  the  fair  held 
this  week,  wa^  only  soffl  -lent  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  good  things  of  the  County  represented  there, 
of  which  others  have  spoken. 

Among  the  noticeable  articles  on  exhibition, 
were  the  tat»)  and  J  irs  of  butter.  Anticipating  tbe 
report  of  the  Gbmmitree,  we  venture  tbe  remark 
th.%t  the  butter  from  the  dairy  ot  Nathaniel  Whi  e 
suited  oar  tabte  best.  It  was  free  from  the  auUty 
appearance  of  some  otbtr  butter,  though  irom  a 
herd  of  pure  or  grade  Jerseys.  The  butter  had 
been  made  within  a  few  days ;  was  of  a  straw 
color,  <t0ee<  and  salted  with  less  than  one  ounce 
of  ssit  per  pound,  Jidging  by  the  taste.  How 
butter  from  sour  cream  can  ever  be  sweet  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension,  noleiis  sour  milk  is  sweet. 
I  have  seen  sour  milk  drank  and  called  very 
sweet.  Thejuice  of  apples,  so  sour  thit  no  man 
wonid  eat  them,  makes  "sweet  cider,"  and  is  as 
well  entitled  to  be  called  sweeet,  as  butter  from 
sour  cream.  Probably  those  who  had  butter  ia 
competition  for  premiums  wop  id  h»»*  ^»*^   •'. 
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ftnded  if  tbej  had  been  told  by  tbe  Judges  that 
their  batter  was  DOt  sweet,  when  Its  origin  (soar 
cream,)  ooold  have  been  declared  by  the  sense  of 
smell  alone.  Mr.  White's  dairy  woman  rery  mod- 
estly attribated  the  saperlor  qaality  of  the  batter 
to  the  breed  of  oows^-Jerseys ;  bat  a  few  moment's 
coDYerBatlon  conyinced  as  that  she,  rather  than 
the  Jersey  oows,  was  entitled  to  the  credit.  Were 
Mr.  White  obliged  to  change  dairy  woman  we 
think  it  doabtf(|l  that  the  repatation  of  his  Jersey 
cows  wonld  be  sastained. 

We  happened  to  be  npon  the  ground  while  they 
were  trying  to  make  their  oxen  pall  a  drag  loaded 
with  pig  iron.  Why  they  were  doing  it  was  more 
than  I  conld  discover.  Big  oxen  and  little  oxen 
all  had  to  pall  the  same  load,  or  the  crowd  did  not 
cheer.  It  coald  not  have  been  to  test  the  compara- 
ti?e  strength  of  the  oxen,  for  the  drag  was  on  nn- 
CTen  groand,  requiring  mnch  more  strength  to 
move  it  in  some  places  than  in  others.  When  on 
the  summit  of  a  little  mound  well  grassed,  it  was 
easily  moved.  When  i  i  a  hollow,  four  oxen  were 
rejqaired  to  draw  it  out.  Nothing  was  determined, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  but  the  patience  of  the  ox 
beneath  the  tortures  of  the  goad. 

There  were  several  addresses  delivered  daring 
-the  brief  time  I  was  there,  which  drew  crowds  of 
.attentive  listeners.  p. 

Matt  Yard,  N.  JJ.,  Oct.  7, 1870. 


•aSLLINO  3AT  AMD  STOCK  TO  PAT  DBBTB. 

f  noticed  In  my  last  week's  Fabmbb  an  inquiry 
about  selling  hay  and  stock  to  pay  debts.  Having 
been  "through  that  mill"  myself,  I  will  relate  my 
own  experience  for  the  beneflt  of  the  inquirer.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  say  that  no  one  Is  more 
opposed  to  selling  bay  than  myself,  and  yet  I  have 
done  it  to  pay  off  debts.  Where  one  is  so  badly 
in  debt  as  not  to  be  able^to  put  his  fences  in  suifl- 
clent  order  to  keep  his  neighbor's  cattle  fh>m  feed- 
ing his  mowing,  it  is  as  bad  for  the  land  as  selling 
hay.  In  the  year  1860, 1  bought  a  fkrm  of  C.  O. 
Perkins,  Esq.,  containing  two  hundred  acres.  I 
paid  a  few  hundred  dollars  down  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain, and  had  sixteen  years  to  pay  the  balance  in. 
In  1863 1  sold  all  my  stock  and  hay  at  auction  and 
paid  for  the  farm.  But  where  a  man  has  other 
debts  beside  that  for  the  purchase  money  of  the 
farm,  he  will  find  that  as  soon  as  he  sells,  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  will  demand  payment*  and  he 
may  be  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  Thus,  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  and  every  one  must  act 
accordingly.  Hoping  that  if  your  correspondent 
sells  off  his  stock  and  hay  to  wipe  out  his  indebt- 
edness, he-will  have  as  good  luck  as  I  did,  I  re- 
main the  well-wisher  of  evftry  farmer  who  is  strug- 
gling under  a  heavy  load  of  ^'annual  interest" 

MlCHABL  McNbBNBT. 

Beeket,  Mom.,  Oct,  17, 1870. 


OOMSTBUOTIN  O  DBAIMS. 

Much  of  what  will  in  future  be  o«r  most  valu- 
fljble  grass  lands  are  at  present  lyluff  In  a  compara- 
tively worthless  state  for  want  of  suitablt  drainage 
to  render  them  availablla.  Oa  a  soil  suitably  under- 
drained,  or  of  itself  dry,  irrigation  will  ^oduce 
great  rehults ;  while  on  land  of  itself  wet,  U  is  but 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  Tet  we  sometimes  see 
fields  under  irrigation  which  were  too  wet  befere 
to  produce  enough  to  compensate  for  the  labor  of 
harvest.    Why  is  thld  ? 

Inasmuch  as  others  have  set  forth  their  method 
of  constructing  drains,  I  will  cast  In  my  mite  on 
this  subject,  which  is  becoming  more  generally 
and  bttver  understood  each  year.  In  sections 
where  stone  are  scarce,  tile  may  be  resorted  to, 
and  will  form  a  durable  drain ;  but  where  stones 
are  plenty  1  prefer  using  them,  thereby  "kill- 


ing two  birds  with  one  stone."  Bmsb,  boarday 
poles,  &c.,  being  perishable  materials,  we  prtftr 
stone  to  any  of  these.  We  know  of  stone  drsins 
laid  twenty  years  ag^  which  are  still  as  good  as 
new.  They  wore  constructed  after  this  simple 
manner.  Commence  the  ditch  so  high  above  where 
the  water  appears  on  the  surface  that  it  will  enter 
at  the  bottom.  Open,  at  least,  three  foot  in  depth 
to  two  feet  wide  on  the  top$  then  fill  by  throwing  in 
small  stone  promiscuously  to  within  fifteen  inchea 
of  the  surikce,  and  if  flat  stone  can  be  obtained, 
cover  with  these,  and  a  little  straw  or  leaves  to 
keep  the  loose  dirt  fh>m  sifting  in  between  the 
stones  until  it  becomes  settled.  Cover  all  nicely, 
and  a  durable  drain  is  constructed.  C.  B.  Fuuu 
Broofffleld,  Vt.,  Oct.  U,  1870. 


PIPES  POB  AaXTBDVOTS.* 

In  deciding  what  kind  of  pipe  to  use  for  aque- 
ducts many  things  must  be  taken  intoacooimt. 
Having  occasion  to  lay  one  some  time  since,  I  was 
sorely  perplexed  to  know  what  to  use. 

An  old  lead  pipe  which  was  laid  more  thea 
thirty  years  before,  had  wasted  away  until  it  was 
so  thin  as  to  be  worthless.  Indeed,  tiie  part  that 
was  in  the  well  bad  entirely  disappeared.  This 
confirmed  my  Impression  that  lead  j>lpe  might  be 
poisonous,  and  Induced  me  to  look  for  a  substitoto. 

I  had  a  very  small  supply  of  water,  though  it 
was  lasting,  and  as  it  was  to  come  to  both  house 
and  bam,  and  the  fall  was  great,  it  must  be  con- 
veyed without  wasto.  These  considerations  led 
me  to  discard  wood,  as  I  feared  wator  might  esespe 
at  the  connection,  under  so  much  pressure. 

Several  patent  pipes  passed  in  review,  but  on  In- 
quiry I  found  they  had  not  proved  satisfactory. 
At  length  I  concluded  to  try  either  **Llvermore'k 
Continuous  Cement,"  or  the  tin-lined  pipe,  mann- 
factured  at  New  York.  Both  I  supposed  harmp 
less,  but  fearing  the  cement  might  burst  under  the 
pressure,  or  be  so  porous  that  water  would  work 
through  it,  the  tin- lined  pipe  was  used. 

I  have  since  noticed  that  Dr.  Nichols,  of  tlie 
Journal  of  ChemUtrff^BMetiB  that  wherever  this 
kind  of  pipe  is  Joined  by  soldering,  or  there  is  any 
defect  in  the  tin  lining,  it  will  wasto  away  rapidly 
under  strong  galvanic  action,  and  that  In  some  in- 
stances holes  have  been  entirely  eaten  through  the 
pipe  in  a  period  of  six  months.  He  regards  it  as 
even  more  injurious  than  lead.  Concerning  these 
otajjections  I  know  nothing,  but  if  I  were  to  Ulj 
another  should  connect  the  ends  by  what  plumb- 
ers call  a  wiped  Joint.  In  my  own  case  the  corro- 
sion may  have  been  going  on  mors  slowly.*  I  can 
only  say  it  has  been  in  use  three  yeais  and  lor 
aught  I  know  is  sound. 

The  Llvermore  pipe,  where  it  has  been  properly 
laid,  on  a  good  hard  bottom,  below  firost,  and  the 
wator  has  not  been  let  on  too  sooir,  has,  so  fiir  as 
I  know,  been  entirely  satisfisctory.  h. 

New  Hampthire,  1870. 

HOOVB  nr  CATTLB. 

A  mode  of  cure  from  the  Southtm  Ouftioolof,  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Monthly  Pabmbr, 
brings  to  mind'  a  remedy  suggested  by  Dr.  Allen, 
(well  known  In  his  day  In  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts,)  which,  it  is  presumed,  most  be 
much  less  disagreeable  as  well  as  leis  distressing 
to  the  suffering  animal. 

Some  forty  years  ago  my  father,  seeing  a 
bloated  ox  released  from  the  yoke  in  firont  of  his 
office,  offered  to  treat  the  case,  as  no  person  pres- 
ent had  any  means  of  cure  to  propose  besides  the 
barbarous  and  ineffdctual  methods  then  usually 
resorted  to.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Allen,  he  pulverised  a  lump  of  pearlash  the  sise 
ol  a  hen's  egg,  dissolved  In  water  and  admlnis- 
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tend  it  from  a  junk  bottle.  Bosfaen  then  called 
blm  away  for  a  short  time,  and  en  bis  return  he 
found  that  the  ox  had  been  re-yoked,  and  the 
team  driven  on  with  its  load.  A  little  landannm 
conld  have  been  added  to  the  solation  of  pearlash 
If  It  had  been  at  hand. 

This  alkali  (pearlash)  stopped  the  fermentation 
ofthe  clover  in  the  rumen  (stomach)  of  the  ox; 
and  Qrom  the  immediate  relief  aflbrded,  it  may  be 
Inferred  that  the  gas  generated  by  the  fermenta- 
tion was  carbonic  acid,  and  that  it  immediatelir 
combined  with  the  alkali  ofthe  solution  by  whicn 
Its  volume  was  reduced  to  nothing,  virtually,  as 
this  combination  would  not  Increase  the  volume 
ofthe  solution  in  an  appreciable  degree. 

While  pen  is  in  hand  let  me  add  that  a  fkrmer  on 
line  of  the  Western  railroad  (Worcester  to  West 
Stockbridge,)  when  that  road  was  bnildmg,  had  a 
sheep  so  badly  poisoned  that  it  was  given  up  as 
lost.  A  civil  engineer,  boarding  with  the  farmer, 
knowing  that  many  poisons  were  acids,  proposed 
to  make  an  experiment  with  an  alkali.  The  prop- 
osition was  immediately  acceded  to,  and  a  dose 
ofsaleratus  was  given,  with  immediate  relief  and 
complete  cure.  p.  J.  o. 

tipringMld^  Man.,  Oct.  12, 1870. 

TO  CLBAMSB  BAIUUIL8— Wlini  FILXBS. 

How  can  I  cleanse  old  cider  barrels  so  that  ihey 
will  be  perfectly  sweet  ?  How  shall  I  make  a  niter 
for  elderberry  or  tomato  wine;  and  how  coarse 
should  be  the  gravel  used.  tiuBseaiBB&. 

JETtolA,  JfoM.,  Oa.,  1870. 

BxMABKB.— Musty  barrels  csnnot  probably  be 
made  <*perfectly  sweet"  by  any  pnKJess.  Put  in  a 
pint  of  nnslacked  lime  and  a  common  trace  chain, 
with  a  string  attached  for  pulling  it  out,  then  add 
three  or  four  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  roll  and 
shake  the  barrel  abon(  until  the  mould  is  worn 
off,  then  rinse  weU,  and  it  wlU  probably  be  con- 
siderably sweetened. 

We  find  the  following  directlona  for  making  *<a 
filter,"  but  whether  it  is  suitable  for  the  purposes 
of  wine-making  we  do  not  know. 

Take  a  dower-pot,  or  any  other  vase  having  a 
hole  in  the  hottom,  fill  the  bottom  with  large 
round  pebbles,  cover  these  with  small  pebbles, 
then  with  coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel,  and  finally 
with  four  inches  of  pounded  charcoal.  The  char- 
ooal  may  be  placed  in  a  bag  and  broken  with  a 
mallet  or  hammer,  then  sifted  and  the  finest  dust 
rejected.  Lay  a  clean  flannel  over  the  charcoal, 
held  down  by  stones  on  the  corners. 


OAWB  LAWS,  AUD  QrOTATIONS  OF  PASTRIDOBI. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  through  your  valuable 
paper  wby  birds  called  partridges  are  quoted  in 
ibe  price  current  ?  As  I  understand  the  Bird-Law 
no  one  can  take,  kill  or  destroy  any  of  the  so-called 
birds  bt  fire  the  flr&t  day  of  October  in  each  year, 
witboat  >^fiDg  liable  to  a  floe  of  twenty- five  dollars. 

Shrewbwy,  VL,  OeL  3, 1870.  A  Bbabbr. 

Remarks.— We  understand  that  our  market- 
men  are  subject  to  a  similar  law  against  selling. 
We  commenced  our  quotations  Sept.  24,  at  which 
time  they  were  on  sale  at  this  market. 


STBAMINO  PBBD  70B  COWB  AMD  ROBtBa. 

I  wibh  to  ask  yon,  or  some  of  your  contributors, 
for  iniormatlon  in  regard  to  the  increased  value 


of  feed  for  cows  and  horses  by  the  use  of  steam  to 
cook  it  with ;  also,  the  be^t  and  cheapest  apparatus 
for  steaming  the  feed  for,  say,  fifteen  cows  and 
four  horses ;  also,  the  best  grain  or  meal  tor  milk 
and  beef  combined  ?  H.  B.  Cambibi«d. 

SUmUead,  P.  d,  Oct.  20,  l87a 

Rbmabks.— The  econotty  of  cooking  feed  for 
stock  has  been  considerably  discussed,  both  in  thia 
country  and  hi  England,  bat  our  impression  la 
that  this  plan  of  preparing  food  la  not  gaining 
fhvor  rapidly  wlifi  piactlcal  feeders.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  pnbMsh  the  experience  of  any  who  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  steaming  or  cooking  in  any 
way,  cattle  or  korse  fodder. 

DOO  WITH  aOBB  BASS. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  dog,  a  large  one 
no<  yet  two  years  old,  whose  ears  are  sore,  and  he 
if  coatinually  scratching  them  until  they  bleed  ? 
He  has  been  troubled  thus  some  six  months.  I 
sb^uld  say  he  had  got  the  itch.  Is  there  any  such 
thing  that  dogs  have  ?    What  will  cure  him  ? 

As^ld,  Ma$$.,  Od.,  1870.  Bbadbb. 

Rbmabxb.— Why  should  dogs  be  exempt  from 
the  ills  to  which  other  animals  are  sul:t)ect  ?  Try 
an  ointment  of  lard  and  sulphur.  For  mange  on 
dogs,  Frank  Forrester's  Dog-book  gives  as  a  cure, 
"one  ounce  of  salts  for  a  dog  of  moderate  siae. 
Then  rub  well  with  one  quart  of  train  or  tanner's 
oil,  a  wine  gliss  of  spirits  of  turpentine ;  sulphur 
sufficient  to  let  it  Just  run  off  a  stick,— all  well 
mixed." 

WATXR-F&OOr  OBXBMT. 

I  would  like  to  ask  through  the  Fabmbb  for  a 
receipt  for  water* proof  cement.  Any  one  that  can 
give  it  will  greatly  oblige  b.  f.  o. 

Mariboro\  Mats.,  Oct.,  1870. 

Bbmabks.— Will  not  hydraulic  cement  answer  ? 
In  Has  well's  Eoglneere'  and  Mecbanics'  Pocket 
Dyk  the  following  is  given  for  cisterns  and  water 
casks :— Melted  glue,  8  parts ;  linseed  oil,  4  parts ; 
boiled  into  a  varnish  with  litharge.  He  says  this 
cement  hardens  in  about  48  hours,  and  renders  the 
Joints  of  wood  cisterns  and  casks  air  and  water 
tight.    Who  knows  of  a  better  water  proof  cement  i 

WBANINO  lambs. 

I  believe  it  is  the  common  practice  for  persons 
having  lambs  that  tbey  intend  to  winter,  to  alk>w 
them  to  run  with  the  ewea  without  weaning  tbem ; 
thus  keeping  the  ewes  poor,  without  much  benefit 
to  the  lambs.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known 
how  easily  they  may  oe  weaned.  All  jou  have  to 
do  is  to  separate  them  about  thirty-six  hours,  and 
the  work  is  done.  Tbere  is  no  patent  on  this  re- 
ceipt, and  all  who  huve  lambs  are  advised  to  try  it. 

mimington,  Vt.,  Oct.,  1870.  b. 


WATBX-PfiOOP   BOOTS. 

To  have  dry  feet,  and  durable  and  water- 
proof boots  during  wiater,  I  set  them  in  a 
shallow  pan  or  disb,  in  which  la  just  enough  boiled 
linsed  oil  to  cover  tke  bottoms  without  touching 
the  upper  leather,  and  let  them  set  inhere  two  days. 
If  the  oil  gets  into  the  upper  leather,  it  makes 
them  hard.  I  then  put  on  the  boots,  wet  the  up- 
pers, and  let  them  dry  on  my  feet,  which  g'  ^es 
me  a  perfect  and  easy  fit.    I  then  take  tar,  w«k'  ^ 
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it  «nd  nib  in  all  T  ean,  holding  the  boots  to  the  fire 
the  same  as  I  woQld  do  while  greasing  them.  T17 
this  and  joa  will  not  be  troubled  with  wet  feet  or 
with  hard  or  sUff  sppers ;  It  also  preserves  the 
leather  and  the  ihread,  and  I  am  sore  that  all 
who  are  mach  expoied  to  slops  and  snows  wiJl  be 
greatly  benefited  by  trying  the  experiment  on  a 
sinffle  pair  of  boots.  Old  SuBSCaiBsa. 

Bealh,  Ma»9,,  Oct.,  1870. 

TO  8WBSTBN  PBOWT  BUTtXB  FIBBIKB. 

To  a  correspondent  who  aski  bow  to  extract  the 
taste  of  the  wood  from  batter  fltkim,  I  would  say 
that  sweet  or  sour  milk  will  do  the  work  much 
better  than  salt  or  saltpetre.  TNre  is  nothiuR 
which  absorbs  smell  or  taste  so  qahkty  as  milk, 
cream  or  butter ;  and  there  is  no  ageitt  bo  deblf- 
abie  to  use  in  extracting  the  wooden  tast«  from  all 
new  utensils.  A  chum  can  have  the  tafcte  gf  wood 
wholly  taken  out  by  it.  a.  0.  j. 


A  TBIF  IS  BUTIiAVD  COUHTT.  VT« 
Butland  Villase. 

While  waiting  at  the  railroad  depot  in  Rutland, 
Vt.,  for  a  train  to  Fair  Haven,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, a  few  weeks  since,  of  contrasting  that  place 
as  we  had  previously  seen  it,  and  as  it  now  is.  In 
1831  we  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  vi'lage ;  and  our 
impression  on  a  subsequent  visit  in  1845  was  that 
population  and  business  had  decreased  during  the 
Intervening  period,  and  that  it  was  then  one  of  the 
dullest  and  least  stirring  towns  in  the  Stue,— 
everything  indicating  a  standstill  or  retrograde. 

Ever  since  that  time  our  recollection  of  Rutland 
has  been  asEOciated  ^ith  that  of  living's  Sleepy 
Hollow.  But  this  association  is  now  broken. 
While  the  bugle  blast  of  the  brave  Antony  Van 
Corlear  was  unheeded  alike  in  Petticoat  Lane  and 
Sleepy  Hollow,  the  first  locomotive  whistle  that 
stirred  the  air  of  Rutland  must  have  brought 
erery  man  to  his  feet.  For,  now,  in  placo  of  th^ 
quiet,  rural  town  of  jterhaps  2700  inhabitants,  we 
find  a  commercial  city  of  ten  thousand  wide  awake 
people,  with  new  streets  stretching  out,  and  new 
boildings  rising  up,  in  all  directions. 

"Woat  Butland  Marble  Works. 

In  many  places  in  Rutland  as  well  as  hi  Middle- 
buy,  Brandon  and  other  towns  through  wbich 
we  had  Jast  passed,  the  ground  is  white  with 
blocks,  slabs,  and  chips  of  marble,  showing  that 
the  -Green  Mountains  were  not  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  holding  the  world  together. 

At  West  Rutland  we  visited  several  "marble 
works,"  at  one  of  which  we  understood  that  some 
200  men  were  employed  in  mining  and  fitting  the 
product  for  market.  Here,  at  a  depth  of  some  159' 
fbet,  steam  engines  were  aiding  the  workmen  in 
cutting  blocks  from  the  solid  mass  of  ge3logicar 
loaf  sugar  that  was  deposited  there,  for  ought  we 
know,  *'ln  the  beginning.*'  Other  steam  engines 
were  pulling  away  at  huge  metallic  ropes  which 
raised  the  blocks  flrom  their  t)eds  below  to  the 
bright  sunshine  above,  where  once  more  steam 
«ihaketh  the  saw"  that  shapes  the  marble  to  the 
faiiona  fbrma  reqi»lred  for  use  and  ornament. 


There  ia  a  marked  dilKsreace  In  the  tiers  or  Isycn 
of  which  these  beds  are  oonposed— as  maoyai 
eighteen  being  oonnted  in  some  mines,— which  are 
characteriied  as  white,  gray,  mottled,  striped, 
saecharoidal,  laminated,  friable,  compact,  &c  The 
market  demand,  at  piesent,  is  mainly  for  the 
white. 

JTalr  Haven  fllate  Worka. 

Passing  on  to  Fair  Haven  we  found  slate  woiki 
instead  of  marble.  Near  the  station  is  a  mill  or 
factory  where  slate  is  planed  to  desired  thickness 
and  then  by  narrow,  or  "key- hole"  aaws,  cut  into 
elegant  forms  for  mantel- pieces,  jambs,  and  other 
interior  decorations,  as  well  as  split  thin  for  roof- 
ing. . 

This  is  the  centre  of  the  slate  region,  and  we 
understood  that  Vermont  slate  was  rspidly  be- 
coming popular,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  our  own  county,  but  that  builders  in 
^cglsnd,  to  whom  specimens  had  been  sent  some 
years  ago,  were  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  sev- 
eral large  orders  have  been  received  flrom  tbere, 
and  a  thousand  '^sqqares"  have  already  been 
shipped  to  London,  and  fifty  to  Bangor,  Wales, 
the  centrtof  the  Welsh  Slate  region. 

Farm  of  John  Bella  and  Son,  Benaon. 
From  Fahr  Havea  we  passed  over  a  good  farm- 
ing country,  with  a  city  toll,  to  Benson,  adistanes 
of  some  ten  miles,  by  siege,  Benson  lies  on  Lake 
Champlain  aad  is  consequeatly  oneof  the  West- 
ern towns  of  the  couaty.  We  spent  several  days 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  with  Juhn  BsUs, 
Esq.,  and  Son,  who  own  ^nd  carry  on  a  farm  of 
1400  acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  in  view 
flrom  the  elevation  on  which  Ihe  homestead  build- 
ings stand.  We  noticed  that  the  elevations  in  this 
township  trend  generally  aorth  and  south,  oonse- 
qnentlr  the  east  and  west  roads  sre  more  hlUy 
than  those  which  run  north  ani  south.  Mr.  Bills 
has  faith  not  only  in  farming,  bat  in  Urmlag  ta 
Vermont;  and  as  his  neighbors  have  successively 
caught  the  Wettem,  or  other  migratory  feven, 
and  offered  their  farms  for  sale,  he  has  bought 
them  out,  one  after  another,  until  his  present  farm 
embraces  territory  on  which  ten  families  formerif 
had  independent  homes.  He  has  been  led  into 
this  territorial  expansion  by  the  good  trades  that 
have  thus  been  offered ;  but  now,  wishing  to  live 
easier,  he  would  dispose  of  a  part  of  the  estate, 
and  Jias  offered  to  sell  tj  the  directors  of  the  Ver- 
mont Horse  Stock  Company  1000  acres,  wiih  sev- 
eral buildings  thereon,  at  $30  per  acre,  which, 
on  account  of  its  distance  from  railroad  facilities, 
may  not  be  pureh^sed  by  them.  An  offer  of 
land  in  Shelburne,  without  buildings,  at  $70  per 
acre,  has  also  been  made  to  the  company.  With 
a  railroad  through  Benson,  of  which  tbere  is  con- 
siderable talk,  Mr.  B.  believes  that  the  difference 
in  price  between  B^inson  and  Shelburne  land  would 
at  once  be  greatly  equalised.  The  real  value 
of  the  land  for  ordinary  farm  purposes,  however, 
would  not  be  matedaNy  affected  by  the  propo^^d 
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road,  thosgh  its  nomlBftl  yalne  woald  be.  As 
■ome  aoooant  of  Mr.  Balia's  flurm,  stock  tad  gen- 
«ral  managemont,  was  poblisbed  last  jrear  in  tbe 
Favmbb,  it  ia  less  naoessary  to  enter  into  details 
at  this  time.  As  we  rode  oyer  his  fields,  wMch 
are  snrroanded  by  excellent  fences,  we  were  re;* 
minded  of  tbe  estates  of  the  English  noblemen,  of 
which  we  bare  read  descriptiotts.  And  we  do  not 
see  why  the  possession  of  these  broad  acres,  which 
had  been  acqaired  flpom  the  proceeds  of  farming^ 
and  by  one  who  has  ''worked  his  passage,"  thas 
fur  in  life,  was  not  as  good  eyidenoe  of  "nobility", 
as  are  the  estates  of  BnglUh  land-holders,  whose 
title  descends  Arom  father  to  son.  At  any  rate  we 
thick  it  mmt  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  role  that  fiundng  is  unprofitable  in  New 
England. 

Vana  and  Btook  of  BoUln  Gleaaon  and 
FathflTt  Benaon. 

WbQe  looking  abont  in  this  neighborhood  we 
caw  a  herd  of  Devon  cattle  on  one  fitrm,  that  at- 
tracted our  attention.  On  ioqairy  we  were  told 
that  tbe  stock  and  farm  belonged  to  BoUia  Olea* 
son,  B;q.,  and  his  father,— tbe  latter  haying  re- 
signed the  management  mostly  to  his  son ;  andf 
were  told  that  'we  shonld  see  some  fancy  stock, 
worth  looking  at,  by  calling  on  them.  This  we 
snbseqaently  took  occasion  to  do,  when  a  closer 
examination  of  their  Deyons  fblly  confirmed  the 
fsyorable  Impressions  they  had  made  when  seen  at 
a  di(>tance.  The  Messrs.  Oleason  haye  seyeral  herd 
book  animals  of  great  excellence,  and  others  that 
will  appear  in  the  forthcomiog  volume. 

Their  stock  bull,  ''Helena's  Huron,  6th/'  which 
received  first  premium  at  New  York  State  Fair, 
1869,  as  a  bull  qalf,  was  by  Qaeen  Ann's  Huron 
(820,)  by  Huron  (60i,)  by  Exeter  (108;)  dam 
Helena  16(h  (148,)  by  Omar  Pasha  (513)  imported 
by  d.  S.  Wainwright,  Bhinebeck,  N.  T. 

Also,  with  W.  B.  Sanford,  of  Orwell,  they  own 
"Meriden"  (67,)  sire  Comet  (162,)  dam  Fairy  (696,) 
both  the  Utter  imported  by  Linsley  Brothers, 
West  Meriden,  Conn. 

A  fine  cow  "Coles  Helena  4th,"  sire  Iroquois, 
bred  \jy  Hon.  E.  G.  Faile,  Cayuga,  N.  T.,  2d  sire 
Cayaga  (287 ;)  dam  Nemophllla,  by  Omar  Pasha, 
(473)  2d  dam  Norina  (1^1)  by  May  boy  (71.) 
This  cow  had  a  fine  bull  calf  by  her  side,  a  few 
weeks  old,  by  Queen  Ann's  Huron  (320,)  the  style 
of  which  we  think  must  please  the  admirers  of 
Devon  stock. 

They  have  other  stock  descended  from  W.  E. 
Sanford's  old  imported  Beanty  (504).  Their  whole 
stock  are  Devons,  and  the  character  and  style  of 
their  herd  may  be  inferred  from  the  few  animals 
thus  particolarly  noticed. 

But  these  Devon  cattle  were  not  the  only  "fimcy" 
stock  we  foand  on  this  farm.  Here  were  the  lusty 
Cotswold  fcbeep  and  lambs  from  the  flock  of  T.  L. 
Hart,  of  West  Cornwall,  Conn. ;  as  well  as  Lei- 
oeauri  and  Oxlords  from  Bnntlngton^  Oan^  bnt 


name  of  breeder  not  recollected.   They  were  In 
fine  order. 

But  while  trying  the  coarse  wools  and  mutton 
breeds,  the  old-fashioned  Merinos  are  not  aban* 
doned  nor  neglected,  as  a  flock  'of  160  head  are 
still  kept  on  this  farm  of  some  200  acres.  These 
sheep,  from  the  Hammond  and  Sanfbrd  stock, 
were  at  pasture,  and  we  did  not  see  them. 

A  Live  Three,  thonaand'dollar  Back. 

We  did  see,  however,  at  the  bam,  a  venerable 
representative  of  one  of  the  '*best  families"  of  the 
American  Merino.  On  another  page  we  present 
a  truthftU  likeness  of  this  animal,  for  a  half  inter- 
est in  which  fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  once  re- 
fbsed  1  Look  at  the  picture.  Could  an  arrist  per- 
sonify Meditation  more  suooessfbUy,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  "points"  on  which  the  fkncy  qf 
breeders  may  have  been  somewhat  unsettled  of 
late  ?  After  giving  his  visitors  a  hasty  look,  hia 
buckshlp  nearly  closed  his  eyes,  and  apparently 
resumed  at  oqee  the  broken  thread  of  his  cogita- 
tions. But  what  the  drifc  of  his  meditations  were, 
we  will  leave  for  solution  by  those  who  have  more 
time  to  study  his  physiognomy  in  the  picture,  than 
we  had  when  we  saw  him  in  the  body.  Possibly 
he  was  thinking,— as  others  have  had  occasion  to 
think,— of  the  instability  of  earthly  glory  and 
popular  applause ;  or  of  the  vanity  of  praise  and 
admiration  generally ;  or  of  friends  more  abun- 
dant in  prosperity  than  in  adversity  1 

Bnt  cattle  and  sheep  were  not  the  only  "fancy" 
stock  on  the  Gleason  farm.  And  if  we  were  not 
making  our  story  longer  than  our  visit,  or  in  dan- 
ger of  being  "too  familiar  on  short  acquaintance,'* 
we  should  like  to  say  something  about  a  fine 
Blackhawk  mare  for  single  driving ;  of  pure  bred 
Chester  White  pigs,  from  F.  Stinson,  a  careftil 
breeder  of  Brandon,  Y t. ;  of  a  splendid  stock  of 
Light  Brahma  fowls,  from  J.  S.  Ives,  of  Salem, ' 
Mass.,  which  at  the  time  we  stood  in  the  yard 
were  Jast  going  to  roost,  in  a  neatly  fitted  up  poul- 
try house,  with  the  low  roosts  which  befit  birds 
which  carry  the  avoirdupois  of  poultry  that  waa 
under  their  fiMthers;  but  this  would  lead  na  to 
say  something  of  the  subetantial  and  convenient 
character  of  the  other  bnildinga,  of  the  nice  gar- 
den, neat  wood-pile,  door-yard,  and  of  the  orderly 
condition  of  everything  about  the  premiaea  of  theae 
"fancy"  fkrmers;  and  we  shonld  want  to  notice 
some  200  bushels  of  "Bresee's  Peerless,"  or  No.  6 
potatoes,  some  800  of  the  Early  Eose,  the  com 
crops,  and  the  like,— and  where  should  we  scop,  if 
not  right  here,  and  Just  now  ? 

Marbleiaad  Blato. 
During  our  visit  in  Benson,  our  young  friend, 
John  Balis,  Jr.,  made  up  a  party  for  a  day's  excur- 
sion. The  two-horse  family  carriage  waa  well 
filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies,  including  Fran- 
cis Pratt  and  family— (Pratt  ft  Whitney,  machin- 
ests,)  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Nathaniel  M.  Pratt,  of 
Philadelphia,  with  a  vacant  seat  fi>r  oarael^  and 
tbe  essentials  for  a  picnic,  which  waa  enjoyed  on 
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tbe  sboro  of  Bombisliie  Lake,  in  Hubbardton.)     MAMA.OHvsBTn    Aobicux.tubal    Coueq*^ 


We  also  pasaed  *<Screw-driTer,'*  and  one  or  two 
otber  smaller  lakes  or  ponds,  whose  names  we 
have  foigotten.  The  residence  of  Albert  B)«see, 
of  Habbardton,  the  originator  of  the  Early  Rose 
and  other  popular  Tarieties  of  potatoes,  was  also 
passed  on  onr  way. 

In  Castleton  we  examined  a  large  establlshmeni 
for  "marbleiiing"  or  enamelling  slate  for  table- 
tops,  maatel-pleces, jambs,  &c.  The  patnre  of  thi3 
stone  is  snch  that  the  materials  nsed  for  glazing 
adhere  to  it  in  the  seyeral  processes  of  baking  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  as  does  the  enamel  to  the  clay 
of  which  fine  earthen  ware  is  made.  We  saw 
specimens  of  the  work  of  great  beanty  and  high 
flnith ;  exceeding  in  these  respects  the  most  costly 
marble,  and  we  understood  that  itconld  be  afforded 
'at  one-foorth  the  price  of  marble.  Any  shade  or 
variety  of  coloring  can  be  given.  Without  enam- 
eling, the  slate  looks  very  rich,  when  polished,  And 
is  largely  sold  with  this  flnUh.  Roofing  slates  are 
also  manufactured  to  a  large  extent  in  this  place. 

Slata  Fenolla. 
In  Hubbardton  we  visited  a  slatd  pencil  fkctory . 
Here  the  steam  engine  was  whirling  the  saws, 
shoving  the  planes,  and  operating  the  other  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  convert  a  mountain  of  rock 
into  pencils  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  cypher  with  1 
Men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  were  here  at 
work,  as  busy  as  bees,  and  all  were  breathing  an 
air  so  filled  with  the  dn&t  of  this  **c]aj  slate  for- 
mation of  western  Vermont,"  that  we  should  think 
but  a  few  days  would  be  required  to  change  the 
lungs,  if  not  the  heart,  of  every  workman  into 
stone.  After  being  mined,  the  stone  is  sawed  and 
split  and  planed  into  pieces  about  six  inches  long, 
four  or  five  wide  and  of  a  thickness  required  by 
the  diameter  of  the  pencil.  These  pieces  are  very 
rapidly  put  through  one  machine  which  cuts 
grooves  half  the  thickness  of  the  slate;  they  are 
then  turned  over,  when  corresponding  grooves  are 
cut  on  the  opposite  side,  and  of  the  same  depth, 
and  the  plate  of  stone  becomes  a  row  of  well 
formed  pencils,  ready  to  be  put  up  by  the  gross  in 
pasteboard  boxes,  which  are  then  packed  in  wooden 
boxes  for  transportation.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  force  employed,  we  understood  that  orders 
were  ahead  of  production.  The  waste  of  material 
Is  large—one  of  onr  party  estimating  it  at  90  per 
cent.  We  were  told  that  this  debris  had  been 
nsed  for  the  manufacture  of  alum,  tmt  to  what  ex. 
tent  and  with  what  success  we  are  not  informed. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  this  day 
was  "diversified,"  and  exceedingly  interesting. 
Hills  and  rocks  of  a  most  rugged  character  marked 
part  of  our  way,  while  in  other  places  we  passed 
fine  farming  sections.  But  as  we  were  on  the  move 
nearly  all  day,  we  had  no  opportunity  for  anything 
more  than  the  most  casual  observation  of  the 
farming  interests  of  this  section,  but  we  thought 
the  general  aspect  was  that  of  prosperity  and  pro- 
gresa.  I 


The  conductors  of  the  Amk§ni  JRceortf  have  as- 
signed a  portion  of  the  columns  of  that  paper  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Agricultural  College,  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Senior  Class,  of  which  W.  H. 
Bowker,  Wm.  Wheeler,  8.  H.  Bichmond,  L.B. 
Caswell,  G.  W.  Woolson,  and  W.  C.  Ware  aie 
named  as  Editors.  In  the  issue  of  the  Record  of 
October  26,  the  College  Department  is  weU  filled; 
most  of  the  space  being  occupied  by  an  Introdne- 
tory,  an  article  on  the  Borfee  Plant-House,  sod 
one  on  Drainage. 

To  sustain  such  a  department  in  a  weekly  paper, 
credlubly  to  the  Senior  Class  and  to  the  insiito- 
tion  to  which  they  belong,  will  require  an  amooot 
of  labor  which  we  fuir  will  be  hardly  coDsistent 
with  a  thorough  prosecution  of  their  studies.  We 
agree,  however,  fhlly  with  the  editors  in  the 
opinion  that  if  this  department  is  well  sustained  it 
will  accomplish  one  at  least  of  the  objects  which 
they  propose,  that  of  placing  "the  college  in  its 
true  light  before  the  people,  and  thus  to  render  it 
more  nseflil  to  the  agricultural  community." 


TAIiIi    FIiOUQHINO   AND 

We  are  more  and  more  oonvinoed  of  ih» 
utility  of  fall  ploughing.  At  thia  aeasoo  tbe 
ploagh  may  with  more  safety  be  pot  in  deeply, 
and  a  portion  of  the  anbsoil  be  brought  to  the 
snrfaoe.  The  rain  and  frost,  and  air  and  sun- 
shine, will  pulverize  it,  and  prepare  it  to  be 
mixed  with  the  surface  soil  in  the  spring  by 
the  plough,  the  harrow  and  the  cuItiFator,  and 
to  ^ield  its  nutritive  elements  to  the  growii^ 
pUuits. 

When  a  subsoil  is  brought  op  in  the  spring 
by  the  plough,  it  takes  nearly  the  whole  sea* 
son  for  it  to  become  fine  and  mellow,  and  to 
be  of  much  value  td  the  growing  crops.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  subsoil  be  made  fine  by  me- 
chanical meana.  It  needs  the  ripening,  pep- 
haps  the  chemical  influence  of  light  and  air,  to 
change  and  render  more  solable  the  salts  it 
contains. 

Many  farmers  object  to  ploughing  op  die 
subsoil.  They  say  it  b  of  no  value  to  the 
crop  planted  upon  it, — ^that  it  is  ofcen  posi- 
tively injurious.  When  a  heavy  subsoil  is 
thrown  up  in  the  late  spring,  and  immediately 
sowed  or  planted,  this  is  doubtless  true,  and  it 
is  becauae  these  same  farmers  confine  their 
ploughing  to  the  spring,  that  they  have  become 
prejudiced  against  deep  ploughing.  If  they 
bad  allowed  the  winter  to  act  upon  the  sub- 
soil, they  would  have  found  the  following  sea- 
son, not  only  a  deeper  tilth,  hut  a  mellow  soil 
capable  of  raizing  with  the  manore,  and  yield- 
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ing  nutriment  to  the  crops.    Tliej  would  have  I  and  what  ia  leached  oat  of  iiLwill  be  absorbed 


a  deeper  soil  for  the  roots  to  work  in,  which, 
in  a  season  like  the  past,  u  a  matter  of  vital 
importance.  We  need  not  onlj  to  plough 
deeper,  but  to  plant  deeper  as  a  safeguard 
against  our  frequent  droughts.  To  be  ible  to 
do  this,  we  must  have  ajd^per  soil. 

An  observing  Lrbhmanon  digging  onr  pota- 
toes in  a  dry  soil,  remarked,  "they  are  so 
deep  in  the  ground  that  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  from  the  drought.''  The  soil 
was  in  good  condition,  and  had  been  ploughed 
deeply  for  some  years,  when  the  potatoes  were 
planted;  furrows  were  made  with  the  same 
plough  with  which  the  ground  had  been 
ploughed.  The  seed  was  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  farrow,  and  a  handful  of  ashes  and  bone 
meal  was  thrown  upon  each  piece.  At  the 
first  hoeing  the  farrows  were  filled  level;  at 
the  second,  the  potatoes  were  slightly  hilled. 
They  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the 
drought,  but  were  well  grown  and  smooth. 

Every  one  who  has  observed  the  superiority 
of  the  wheat  crop  put  in  two  or  three  inches, 
by  the  drill,  over  broadcast  sowing,  and  of 
com  and  potatoes  put  in  a  furrow,  and  well 
covered,  over  the  same  crops  where  the  seed 
was  dropped  on  the  surface,  and  slightly  cov- 
ered, would  expect  jost  such  a  result.  In  a 
wet  soil  thi4  cannot  easily  be  done ;  but  then  a 
wet  soil  should  never  be  used  for  wheat  or 
com,  but  should  be  used  for  grass  or  oats,  or 
for  crops  that  may  be  planted  later  in  the  sea- 
son, after  it  has  become  dr^.  In  a  well  drained 
soil  the  ground  may  be  worked  as  deep  as  we' 
need,  and  the  seed  put  in  early,  as  deep  as 
necessary. 

Even  in  a  drained  soil,  fall  ploughing  is  of 
great  value.  In  such  a  soil,  the  harrow  or 
cultivator  may  often  take  the  place  of  the 
plough  in  the  spriog ;  and  thus  much  labor  be 
saved,  especially  in  sowing  the  small  grains 
and  grass  seeds. 

In  ploughing  stubble  land  in  the  M,  green 
or  uncomposted  manure  may  be  spread  on  the 
snrfaoe  and  ploughed  in.^  In  this  case  the 
land  should  be  ploughed  in  the  spring,  to 
bring  up  near  the  surface  and  mix  the  manure 
more  thoroughly  with  the  soil.  It  will  be 
crumbled  by  the  frost ;  will  have  lost  its  ad- 
hesiveness and  mix  readily  with  the  soil;  or  it 
may  be  spread  upon  the  surface  immediately 
after  the  fall  ploughing,  and  covered  with  the 
baiTow.    The  weather 


by  the  soil.  Very  litde  if  any  fermentation 
occurs  in  manure  in  cold  weather,  especially 
when  spread  in  thin  layers,  and  on  level  ground 
there  is  little  or  no  loss.  Msnure  in  heaps 
will  heat  and  give  off  its  gases,  and  there  is 
of^  more  loss  when  it  is  deposited  in  heaps 
than  when  it  is  spread  and  slightly  covered. 

By  thus  spreading  green  manure  in.the  fall, 
the  labor  of  composting  is  saved,  and  the 
spring  work  greatly  fSusilitated ;  and  the  land 
will  be'found  mellow  in  the  spring  and  ready 
for  the  seed  some  days  earlier  than  when  this 
course  is  not  pursued.  We  have  heard  some 
good  farmers  object  to  faH  ploughing.  When 
the  soil  is  a  thin  sandy  loam,  there  may  be 
less  advantage  from  it;  but  in  a  good  stiff 
soil,  which  it  is  desirable  to  deepen  and  pre- 
pare to  seed  down  or  to  plant  with  com,  we 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  treatment. 


Fix  xtp  for  Wdttkb. — A  spare  day  can 
be  profitably  spent  in  repairing  the  stables 
and  bams.  Much  feed  is  wasted  every  win- 
ter, by  having  bams  and  stables  so  open  that 
every  chilling  blast  of  wind  reaches  the  ani- . 
mals  sheltered.  Young  stock,  especially,  are 
very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  tbev  must  be  shel- 
tered, or  their  growth  will  be  retarded. 
Aside  fitmi  this,  a  farm  with  snug,  neat  out- 
buildings, looks  Matter  and  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  urm. 

Mako  your  poultry  houses  as  warm  as  you 
possibly  can,  with  proper  ventilation;  and 
when  eggs  get  up  to  forty  or  fifty  cents  a 
dozen,  ttoy  will  repay  you  for  all  vour  care 
and  expense.  If  possible,  place  their  house 
on  the  south  side  or  the  bam  or  sheds,  so  that 
it  will  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  < 
the  cold,  bleak  north  and  northwest  wind.  A 
good  plan  is  to  plank  up  the  oat&ide  with 
plank,  and  upon  the  inside  nail  op  with  any 
odds  and  ends  of  boards,  and  fill  the  space 
with  sawdust,  shavings,  mortar,  or  in  fact  any- 
thing that  will  keep  out  the  wind.  Keep 
everything  thoroughly  clean  about  poultry. — 
Kansda  Farmer, 


Bund  Stagoxss  in  Figs. — ^The  question 
is  asked  ''What  will  cure  hogs  that  are  taken 
with  blindness  and  that  go  around  in  circles 
for  a  time  and  then  dieP*^  The  disease  is 
doubtless  the  blmd  staggers.  Having  had 
mucli  to  do  in  the  raising  of  swine  and  the 
f attenu^  of  pork,  I  have  ascertained,  to  my 
satisfaction,  that  too  high  feedinjg  is  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  As  a  preventive,  withhold 
their  food  for  a  day  or  two  and  feed  them 
with  sulphur  and  charcoal.  Also  bleed  them 
a  little  in  the  ear.-VM  DraptTt  in  £ural 
aot  upon  Ht^NeiQ  Yorker, 
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SHOBT-HOBKliD  HBirilB  "IiUCTT.- 


An  Slutntion  of  Roan  Prioce,  iha  aire  of 
Oa»  be&atiful  heifer,  «m  given  in  the  Farkkb 
{d18G7,  (Uonthl/,  page  444,)  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  thii  fall  of  leeiug  him  at  the  State 
Fair  of  Vennont  at  Burlington,  where  he  was 
«xbibi(ed  wiih  the  herd  of  twentr-three  Short- 
tioma  owned  bf  G.  L.  Rejnoldi,  of  Borling- 
toD,  who  had  purchased  him  of  Mr.  Harwood. ' 

The  above  cut  of  one  of  hii  deioendaota 
wai  ei^nved/ar  the  Uat  Report  of  the  Sec- 
reUrj  of  the  ManadiuaeUi  Slate  Boatd  of 


AgricmltQre,  forming  the  frontlipiece  of  tlwt 
volume,  and  waa  drawn  from  life. 

Thi>  heifer  "Lnoj,"  received  the  fint  prise 
of  the  MiddlcKX  Coonty,  Maiaachtuetti,  Ag- 
ricuUnral  Socie^,  u  the  beat  heifdr  noder 
three  yean  old.  We  copy  from  the  Report 
the  following  deEcription  and  pedigree ; — 

"Lncy,"  a  roan  heifer,  waa  calred  Maj  10, 
1668 ;  got  bf  "Roan  Prince,"  6,370,  out  of 
I  "Flirt,"  by  ■■Marmion,"  1848,— "Lady  Sale 
Bintli,"  by  •'Comet,"  3,77S,— "Lady  Sale 
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BatW  by  'Red  Knight,"  890,-***Lad7  Sale 
Third,"  bj  imported  ''Duke  of  Cambridge," 
1.031  (5.941.)  — ••Lady  Sale  Second."  by 
••Earl  cf  Chatham,"  (10,176.)— 'Lady  Sale," 
by  "General  Sale,"  (8  099.)— "Clara,"  by 
••Napier,"  (1.238.)— ••Maid  of  Orleans,"  by 
••Mameluke,"  (2  258,)— •^Helena,"  by  •♦Wa- 
terloo." (2,816.)— "Moss  Rose,"  by  ••Bar- 
on"' (58,) — •♦Angelina,"  by  "Phenomenon," 
(491.)  —  ••Anne  Boleyn,"  by  •'Favorite," 
(252.)— ••Princess,"  by  ••Favorite."  (252,) 
-« "Brigbteycs."  by  ••Favorite,"  (252.)  — 
"Beauty,"  by  ••Masterman's."  ,  (273.)  — 
"Tripes,"  by  the  Stndley  boU,  (621.) 


vmmiiATiosr  of  bbxb  m  wibttob. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  loss  in  the 
caltnre  of  bees  is  the  want  of  &  proper  ven- 
tilation of  the  hive  in  winter.  Li  the  first 
place,  bees  are  nsnally  con6ned  to  a  space  al- 
together too  small.  That  is,  they  do  not  need 
much  room  for  placing  their  combs  and  per- 
forming their  work ;  but  they  do  need  wider 
and  more  ample  surroundings.  In  their  nat- 
nral  condition  in  a  hollow  tree,  the  actnal 
space  they  occupy  may  not  be  larger  than  one 
or  two  cubic  feet,  while  the  space  above  and 
below  the  mmay  be  several  feet.  In  this  case, 
the  moistnre  escaping  from  the  bees  finds  ample 
room  to  pass  off.  without  becoming  condensed 
nnd/'cUling  back  upon  them,  as  it  often  does 
in  most  of  our  ariifidal  hives.  When  thin 
takes  place,  even  in  only  a  slight  degree,  it 
becomes  fatal  to  the  family.  The  cold  water 
wets  and  chills  them  so  that  thf  y  will  not  move 
to  feed ;  mould  soon  ensues,  and  is  extended 
through  the  whole  nuss  of  bees,  and  they  die. 
Formerly  we  lost  swarms  every  winter  in  this 
way. 

An  upward  ventilation  is  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  carries  off  the  heat  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  bees,  and  a  side  ventilation  is 
found  diflicult  to  secure.  What  is  needed  is 
to  find  some  mode  of  retainiog  the  heat,  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  the  moisture  to  escape 
so  as  not  to  return  in  a  condensed  form  upon 
the  bees.  These  points  are  pretty  well  se- 
cured in  the  Torrey  hive,  but  not  perfectly. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  of  Brook- 
lyn, Ontario,  N.  Y.,  that  these  essentials  may 
be  secured  in  the  following  manner : — 

••Cover  all  upward  ventilatlog  passages  or  open- 
tog9,  with  some  w^rm  materi  U  tbat  wMl  absorb  tbe 
muUitflre,  bm  reiain  iieat   Thldi  fiannei  or  woolen 


clotb,  an  old  bar,  or  quilts  made  Ibr  the  porpose, 
will  antwer.  Hence,  If  tbe  top  coveriogn  of  tbe 
blve  are  removed  entirely,  and  a  fram«  covered 
witb  wire  cloth  or  strong  linen  pot  on  iDStead,  and 
over  this  some  Warm  material,  tbe  moleture  would 
entirely  escape,  leaving  the  bees  and  combs  dry, 
while  all  tbe  heat  would  be  retained.*' 

This  would  be  easily  done,  and  it  seems  to 
us  would  prove  efiectual,  if  the  covering  used 
were  coarse  woollen,  so  that  the  escaping  va- 
por would  readily  pass  through  it  into  ihe  open 
air.  If  striking  on  a  surface  as  firm  and 
smooth  as  (tout  linen,  we  should  think  it  would 
condense  there  and  fall  again. 

Another  error  is  found  in  most  hives.  The 
bottom  board  comes  too  near  the  combs.  The 
castings  of  the  swarm  accumulate  there  and 
sometimes  becoming  moist,  form  a  mass  of 
filth  which  must  be  highly  offensive  to  such 
neat  and  orderly  creaturea  as  bees.  Tfao 
space  below  the  comb  should  be  two  or  three 
feet  instead  of  as  many  inches,  as  is  ofcen  the 
case. 

FBBMioMs  roB  voBEBP  tbxhb; 

Tbe  Ma«sachu8ett^  Society  for  promoting  Agri- 
cnlrnre  ba<i  awarded  to  Mf>j )r  B^n :  Perlty  Pojre 
of  Indian  Hill  Farm,  near  Ne^baryport,  tbe  {.rs- 
miaoQ  of  one  thotuand  doUart,  which  it  off  red  in 
1858  for  the  bebt  plautation  of  f)re8t  treeo.  planted 
before  1860  and  ffrowiniK  In  1870.  Tho  flr^k  pre- 
mium for  forest  trees  offend  on  ibis  continent  was 
by  tbe  MaBitarbasetts  Boci^  ty  for  Promoting  A^i- 
cnltore,  in  1797— a  gold  medal  worth  two  bundred 
dollars.  It  wav  a«rarded  to  Col.  Robert  Do  tgr»  of 
Hanjilton,  wbo  was  Major  Poore'd  f  randfutber,  on 
the mntber'8  tide,  and  this  prompted  tbe  Msjir  to 
compete  f«>r  tbe  premium  last  oIKsred  by  the  same 
society.— />at/y  Paper* 

RBMA.RZS.— Egypt  and  some  other  conntrka 
in  the  old  world  are  treeless,  and  tbe  climate  and 
the  people  snfftr  much  in  oonscqaence  thereof. 
But  we  do  not  share  the  feara  that  have  often  been 
expressed  of  danger  that  a  like  calamity  will  oo- 
cnr  to  New  England.  We  have  ioA.  to  fiibt  the 
encroachments  of  the  forest  on  cultivated  land  ad- 
Joining  strips  of  wood,  and  on  pastnrea  and  mow- 
ing lots,  too  much  to  apprehend  a  failure  of  bashes 
or  trees  in  New  England.  ^  We  have  aUo  seen  too 
many  of  our  hill  furms  abandoned  to  a  thick, 
spontaneous  growth  of  soft  and  hard  wood,  to 
think'there  is  any  great  need  of  special  encour- 
agement of  tree  planting  among  us.  We  know  of 
one  school  district  in  which  there  were  boys  and 
girls  enough  to  fill  an  ordinary  country  school 
house  when  we  were  yoong,  in  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  not  a  single  family,— the  whole 
territory  bilog  devoted  to  pasturage  and  the 
growth  of  forest  trees. 


—▲farmer  in  Boon  county,  Mo.,  says  his  oat 
ground  piou|ihed  in  the  faU  produced  one-UUid 
more  than  tbat  ploughed  in  the  sprUig^ 
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For  ike  Nem  Bmgland  Farmet, 
VABIXTISB  OF  OOBIT. 

HoK.  S.  Brown,  Ed.  of  Nsw  ExoLAin) 
^Farmer  : — While  we  were  dt  the  late  agricul- 
tural fair,  BLiUaboro^  Bridge*  you  spoke  of 
husking  some  large  com  a  few  days  sinoe, 
sayiug  many  of  the  ears  of  which  were  twelve 
inches  long.  I  remarked  that  I  bad  grown 
«om  this  Tear,  many  of  the  earn  being  tifteen 
inches  in  length.  From  the  **t winkle  of  your 
eyes"  when  I  made  the  statement,  I  inferred 
that  you  thought  I  was  "speaking  unadvis- 
edly." 

To  convince  you  that  1  did  not  overstate,  I 
forward  with  this  an  ear  of  said  length.  A  few 
days  ago  I  plucked  an  ear  measuring  plump 
17  inches,  while  lying  in  an  outer  room.  Some 
one  took  the  liberty  of  snappin^^  off  about 
four  inches,  and  the  broken  portion  was  not 
to  be  found,  thos  missing  the  chance  of  send- 
ing it  to  you. 

Originally,  this  variety  was  the  Brown  or 
X[ing Philip  corn.  Oeer  twenty  yearsago,  seed 
was  carried  to  New  Jersey,  for  re-pianting, 
where  the  com  was  found  missing  at  the  first 
hoeiog.  It  has  been  planted  there  annually 
4is  a  field  crop  ever  since,  said  has  attained  the 
large  growth  and  late  maturing  habits  of  the 
2^ew  Jersey  com.  Last  winter  a  farmer  in 
that  State  sent  me,  per  mail,  a  splendid  ear 
measuring  14  inches.  About  the  20th  of  last 
May  I  planted  a  part  of  the  seed.  It  grew 
from  nine  to  ten  feet  high,  and  was  harvested 
a  few  days  since.  Very  few  ears  were  ripe 
•enough  for  good  seed.  I  forward  a  portion 
of  the  ear  received  from  New  Jersey,  from 
which  you  will  be  satisfied  it  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  once  famous  Brown  com  of 
Long  Ldand,  Lake  Winnipiseogee. 

I  also  forward  an  ear  of  com  grown  from 
B.  F  Johnson's  * 'Hundred  Days  Dent  Com.'* 
Mr.  J.  forwarded  me  a  few  ears  last  winter. 
He  has  for  some  years  been  careftdly  select^ 
ing  the  best  and  earliest  ripening  ears  for 
«eed,  ripening,  in  Champagne  County,  in  lili- 
nois,  in  100  days  from  planting  the  seed.  Some 
of  the  stalks  I  grew  the  past  season  were  eleven 
feet  high,  and  six  and  a  half  feet  to  the  top  of 
some  of  the  ears.  The  ears  of  some  of  mine 
were  longer  and  larger  than  the  ones  he  sent 
me.  In  ordinary  seasons,  say  like  that  of 
1868,  it  would  have  scarcely  got  into  the  milk 
when  we  had  a  severe  frost,  17ch  of  Septem- 
ber. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  our 
farmers  obtaining  seed  corn  very  far  south  of 
their  place  of  residence. 

I  also  send  an  ear  of  the  variety  grown  on 
my  farm.  It  speaks  for  itself,  though  it  is 
not  so  large  a  variety  as  is  grown  by  many  of 
our  fanners  whose  farms  are  on  our  hills. 
The  frost  holds  off  much  longer  on  the  hill 
farms  than  on  those  in  our  vaUeyi,  as  it  does 


P.  S. — ^I  also  forward  some  iweaty  or  more 
pounds  of  the  ''Grafton  Mineral  Fertiliser,** 
with  a  circular,  signed  by  numerous  farmers 
and  others,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
fertilizing  or  manurial  agent.    Yours  tmiyt 

Lbvi  Baktubtt. 

Warner,  N.  S.^  Od.  7, 1870. 

Remabks.— We  are  obliged  to  friend  Babt^ 
UBTT  for  his  kind  attentions  in  sending  ns 
samples  of  com  and  the  "Graflon  Mineral 
Fertiliaer.'*  The  com  is  very  fine,  and  shows 
what  New  Hampshire  can  do,  even  in  a  drooghfe. 
From  statements  made  to  us  upon  the  moat 
reliable  authority,  we  should  think  the  fer- 
tilizer alluded  to  would  prove  of  vast  benefit 
to  the  New  Engknd  States  at  least.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  quantity  is  unlimited,  is  ao» 
cessible,  easily  quarried  and  not  far  from  rail- 
road communication.  We  are  infmned  by 
those  who  tested  it  on  many  crops  last  Mna- 
mer,  that  it  had  a  wonderful  iaflnenoe  in  pr^ 
moting  their  growth  and  in  perfecting  seed. 
If  permitted  to  plant  again,  we  hope  to  test  it 
in  various  ways. 


For  the  New  BngUnd 
MQHiT-BDOBD  BUTTflB." 

This  term  has  been  lately  applied  to  batter 
of  a  fine  nutty  flavor  and  a  finn  consistency; 
but  very  little  of  it  is  ever  seen  in  the  aarlDBlB 
of  our  cities,  for  the  manulaotnrers  of  soofa 
butter  usually  procure  regular  customers,  who 
take  it  at  a  price  much  al^ve  the  market.  It 
has  been  said  by  good  judges  that  not  one  tab 
in  ten  of  strictly  good  butter  is  ever  found 
amone  the  wholesale  dealers.  Why  is^  tbia 
soP  This  question  is  verv  pertinent  to  all 
butter  makers,  and  they  should  endeavor  to 
answer  it. 

The  manuf aoturo  of  cheese  has  greatly  ioa- 
proved  of  late  years.  The  factory  system  has 
produced  great  skill  in  that  branch  of  the 
dairy;  but  butter  is  made  principally  bj 
owners  of  dairies,  and  there  is  little  "system** 
pertaining  to  it.  Butter  making  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  cheese  making,  because  it-  is  subject 
to  so^  many  varying  infiuences^temperature, 
churning,  salting  and  working  are  all  to  be 
considered,  and  are  very  important  details. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  which  so  readily 
absorbs  taints  as  milk,  cream  and  butter. 
Cleanliness  and  neatness  are  the  alpka  and 
ovMga  of  ^*g%U'tdgtd^  butter.  Clean,  sweet 
dairy-rooms  are  an  absolute  necessity.  Slats 
should  be  used  instead  of  shelves,  because  the 
milk  will  cool  much  sooner  if  the  air  circulates 
about  the  bottom  of  the  pans. 

Mrs.  A.  has  a  reputation  for  making  the  best 
flavored  butter  in  the  village,  and  always  com- 
mands from  five  to  ten  oents  per  pound  mose 
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thui  Iwr  iMigfabon.  We  will  wit  h&t  milk- 
room  «Dd  learn  bereeoret.  How  delidoiulj 
•weetitisl  WiuLtdoeegi^  it  fachanodor 
«f  the  iuiy-fields  f  We  notice  bundles  of  dried 
herbs  faasgiog  from  the  walls  fiwtened  upon 
nails,  and  learn  that  they  are  made  of  the 
branches  and  bUissoais  of  the  tall,  £Mitherv 
**sweet  cloYer/'  Mrs.  A.  tells  ns  that  it  will 
retain  its  frsfprance  the  year  round ;  and  she 
thinks  that  it  possesses  an  antidote  against 
moidd.  We  cannot  saj  as  to  that ;  but  we  do 
knov  that  it  perfumes  a  dairy  delidously,  and 
that  cream  which  imbibes  that  flairor  most 
needs  make  sweet  batter, 

'  *  CletuUineas  ia  akin  to  godlineuJ*^  This  is 
Hrs«  A/s  favorite  maxim,  and  she  practices 
what  she  preaches.  The  slatted  shelyes,  table 
and  floor  are  models  of  neatness  1  A  lar^ 
«ream  jug  stands  by  the  netted  window ;  it  is 
covered  with  a  wire  fly*oover — ^notkept  closed 
from  the  air.  When  the  first  cream  is  put 
into  it,  one  heaping  table  spoonful  of  saltpetre 
is  stirred  in.  Every  morning  and  night,  when 
Additions  are  made  to  it,  the  whole  contents 
are  thoroughly  mixed  tQ«[ether.  The  atone 
jar  holds  three  gallons  of  cream ;  when  two- 
thirds  full  another  table  spoonful  of  saltoetre 
is  added.  This  keeps  the  cream  pertecUy 
free  from  a  bitter  taste,  and  does  not  hann  the 
butter-milk  t»  the  least  degree.  It  has  been 
used  for  ^ears,  and  the  buttermilk  is  drank 
and  used  in  the  family  without  any  deleteri- 
ous effect.  Mrs.  A.  slums  her  mUk  before  it 
clabbers;  as  soon  as  the  milk  has  grown 
slightly  acid  the  cream  is  removed.  Shelceeps 
four  cows — ^Aldemeys — and  during  the  sum- 
mer churned  every  fifth  day,  averaging  36 
pounds  at  a  churning.  Milk  and  cream  were 
freely  used  in  the  family.  Her  dairy  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  its  window  shaded 
by  trees.  Not  a  fly  daies  enter  its  walls. 
2^ot  an  article  is  kept  in  it  but  milk,  butter, 
pans,  flour  and  sugar  barrel.  Several  firkins 
of  butter  stand  ready  for  market.  Those  filled 
in  June  and  July  were  packed  -in  larger  sixed 
firkins,  and  sorrounded  with  rocksalt-^several 
inches  of  it  were  placed  over  the  coven— «nd 
the  good  woman  assures  us  that  they  will  come 
out  '*giltredgedJ'  We  do  not  doubt  her  as- 
sertion. The  room  is  its  guarantee!  She 
shows  us  her  ^^PaterW*^  chxmu  Her  hus- 
band purchased  it  for  her  this  season,  and  she 
declares  it  has  been  handSf  amis  and  museUe 
for  her ! 

'Tm  a  feeble  iKMttSii,  as  women  go,  and 
after  working  mj  butter  I  was  allers  eood  for 
nothin\  now  I  aint  one  bit  tired.  My  boy, 
Joe,  does  the  ohumin*  and  the  workin* ;  I  do 
the  saltin*,  weighin*  and  packin\ 

She  wraps  up  in  snowy  cloths  several  lovely 
butter  cakes,  stamped  with  roses  and  lilies, 
for  us  te  carry  home.  We  bid  her  adieu, 
having  learned  her  secret. 

A  few  days  after  we  called  on  Mrs.  D.  As 
we  entered  the  room  we  h«urd  high  words,>^ 
cross  tones»— evidently  Pa^sf/amtZuis  was  **on 


a  rampage.**  Mrs.  D.  was  too  excited  to 
smooth  down  her  mfiied  feathers  at  once,  and 
receive  us  as  a  guest.  She  was  not  city  bred ; 
had  never  learned  the  lesson  cf  concealment ; 
could  not  smile  when  full  of  woe.  So  we 
learned  that  Mr.  D,  was  indignant  at  the  price 
he  had  obtained  for  the  butter  she  had  toiled . 
so  hard  to  make.  ''Only  thirty-five  cents,  and 
Mr.  A.  had  received  fifty-five  I  Was  there 
ever  such  a  difference  made  before  P*' 

We  endeavored  to  calm  our  friend^s  trouMed 
spirit  bydrawin|[  her  attention  to  other  sub- 
jecte.  But  in  vam ;  "butter*^  was  the  theme 
upon  which  her  tongue  would  dwell.  At 
len^^  wo  thoi^ht  it  oest  to  ask  to  see  her 
**milk-room.** 

Oh,  what  a  sight  was  there  t  A  laige  room 
enough, — ten  feet  by  twelve, — but  crowded 
widi  everything!  In  place  of  the  ''sweet 
clover,**  codfish  was  hune  on  the  walls,  baskets 
of  apples  stood  under  tne  table,  half  mouldy 
squashes  mingled  with  the  debris.  Oh,  it  was 
pitiful!  What  wonder  that  soap  grease  in- 
stead of  * 'gilt-edged**  butter  issued  from  that 
dairy !  We  pitied  those  who  would  eat  of 
that  butter  at  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 
The  flies  were  everywhere  ;  ihej  were  drown- 
ed in  the  cream  and  blackened  every  place. 
We  would  not  have  teken  all  the  product  of 
that  "milk-room**  for  a  gift  I  Half  under  ^aid 
half  out  from  the  table  stood  an  open  chum 
with  a  crank,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  a  very  poor 
concepi. 

We  asked  if  she  had  never  tried  the  new 
chum. 

"No;  Mr.  D.  had  no  money  to  spend  eo 
'novelties.*  ** 

"Does  not  he  buy  or  hire  a  mowing  machine 
and  a  horse-rake  P** 

"Yes,  he  hires  'em;  he  bkjb  they  save  n 
heap  of  work ;  but  some  men,  farmers  at  least, 
think  wiminen*s  work  needn^t  be  saved. 
There*[^  enough  o*  them.  If  one  dies, — why 
wives  are  allers  to  be  had!  Costs  a  little  to 
bury  *em,  perhaps,  but  they  like  novelties  in 
the  shape  of  wives  !** 

Alas!  I  could  not  dispute  that  statement. 
Wives  are  always  to  be  had ;  servant  girls  c^ 
a  good  quality  are  the  scarce  articles !  Mra. 
D.  looked  so  fragile  and  worn  as  she  talkeid 
and  sighed,  that  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
long  Mfore  Mr.  D.  tried  a  "ncweZ/j^**  in  flesh 
and  blood.  She  had  five  little  children — ^the 
oldest  ten  years.  She  made  butter  from  fiiie 
cows;  kept  no  servants;  did  all  the  house- 
hold work !  Could  one  expect  that  she  could 
make  *' gilt-edged'^  butter  P 

We  staid  an  hour  or  so  with  her ;  and  when 
her  grievance  had  subsided,  we  told  her  Oif 
Mrs.  A^s  dairy ;  of  the  delicious  frsgrance  of 
the  room ;  of  th?  perfectly  kept  milk  shelves, 
tobleand  floor;  of  the  ease  with  which  her 
butter  was  worked ;  and  of  the  peifect  nea^ 
ness  which  pervaded  all  parts  of  her  kitchen* 

f  gantry  and  dairy.    She  listened  silently.    iSbe 
elt  the  force  ox  the  contrast  between  the  tvQ 
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lurases;  but,  alas!  she  had  but  one  pair  of 
bands  and  feet  to  accomplitb  all  tbe  daily 
work,  while  Mrs.  A.  was  blessed  with  tiro 
'\   daughters  who  had  left  school,  and  were  wil- 
ling and  able  to  aid  her.    We  wished  that  we 
could  inform  Mr.  D.  wherein  the  secret  of 
high  priced  bntter  lay.    Of  coarse,  it  was  in 
'    superior  cleanliness,  but  he  tAao  needed  to 
•    learn  that  one  woman  can  never  do  the  work 
!    of  three,  and  not  leave  a  great  deal  undone  I 
I    He  could  not  do  the  work  of  two  men  on  his 
farm^KSould  not  mow  and  reap,  sow  and  hold 
the  plough  at  once ;  yet  his  wife  was  expected 
to  do  more  than  this — ^to  do  more  than  mortal 
woman  could  ever  do  iodl.    We  Itfc  her  with 
A  sore  heart. 

At  Mrs.  A.^s  all  was  bright  and  cheery. 
8he  told  us  that  all  the  product  of  the  butter 
belonged  to  her  and  the  "girls."  Mr.  A.  had 
all  the  butter,  creanwand  milk  he  desired ;  the 
family  were  well  supplied  with  them,  and  then 
the  rest  was  sent  to  the  dtv.  A  high  price 
was  always  obtained;  and  they  enjo}ed  the 
money.  Their  house  and  appearanca  testified 
to  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Several  of 
Praog^s  delicious  ckromos  faun^  on  the  walls. 
Instructive  books,  entertaining  msgazines 
and  papers,  were  upon  the  table — ^amoug  them 
a  copy  of  one  of  Uie  leading  agricultural  pa- 
pers of  the  day. 

"I  took  that  paper  for  ^father,'*  Gave  it 
to  him  for  a  Christmas  present.  He  sets  lots 
by  it.    I  shall  allers  take  it,"  said  Mrai  A. 

In  this  family  the  sons  do  not  leave  the 
farm  for  the  dazzling  temptation  of  the  city. 
Do  yoo  know  the  reason?  Their  home  ia 
where  the  heart  is,  and  they  are  allowed  a 
regular  share  in  all  the  profits  of  farm  and 
dairy.    Therein  lies  the  secret.         8.  o  j. 


Jiy»r  ike  New  England  Farmer^ 
▲  SUBKXSQ  FABTF. 

I  have  seen,  in  an  old  book,  a  picture  rep- 
Tesentiog  one  of  the  time-honored  institutions 
of  New  England — the  husking  party.  The 
men,  in  high-collared  coats,  avd  bell-crowned 
bats,  form  a  circle  around  a  miniature  Monad- 
nock  of  ears,  which  seem  to  retain  their  peril- 
ous position  with  wonderful  tenacity.  I  am 
sure  that  anywhere  but  in  a  picture,  there 
would  be  a  '4and  slide*'  among  the  ears. 
Two  square  box  lanterns  cast  a  great  deal  of 
light  over  the  scene ;  in  fact  it  seems  to  be 
nearly  as  light  as  day  there.  (By  the  way, 
we  have  one  of  those  lanterns,  which  would 
make  qaite  a  respectable  "tiniment*'  for  a 
moderate  sized  family.)  The  countenance  of 
one  of  the  workmen  is  overshadowed,  not  by 
grif:f  or  care,  but  by  a  suspicious  looking 
tumbler.  It  is  presumable,  however,  that  this 
is  all  right,  as  we  $re  told  in  the  description, 
that  "while  the  sparkling  cider  is  freely  cir- 
culated, the  work  goes  bravely  on.^  We  are 
also  informed  that  **the  bounteous  banquet  is 
sot  onfreqaently  followed  by  a  ball ;  m  most 


of  the  young  men  are  accompanied  by 
favorite  lasses.^' 

Last  evening  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  at^^end- 
iog  a  husking  party.  In  the  many  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  above  mentioned  de- 
scription was  written,  some  changes  have 
taken  place ;  but  the  essentials,  the  work  and 
the  banquet,  remain  the  same.  The  **faalP 
was  illuminated  by  kerosene  instead  of  tallow, 
and  the  com,  instead  of  being  formed  into 
romantic  mountain  ranges,  was  thrown  into 
plain  mattei^of-fact  baskets,  and  ultimately 
deposited  in  the  grain  room.  Tbe  lasses, 
''favorite^'  and  otSerwise,  instead  of  idling 
away  the  time  in  the  house,  marched  bravelj 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  remained  nntil  tlie 
work  was  done.  Those  interested  m%y  be  as- 
sured that  they  accomplished  their  allotted 
tasks  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  Fair  hands 
performed  the  unaccustomed  labor  with  a  skill 
and  celerity  that  would  have  astonished  more 
than  one  paterfamilias  could  he  have  wit- 
nessed the  performance.  As  it  bad  rained 
during  the  day,  a  part  of  the  corn,  which 
should  have  been  in  the  bam,  was  still  in  the 
field,  nnfortunatelv  for  the  display  of  oar  ia- 
dnstry.  Oar  task  was  therefore  finidied  in 
good  season,  and  we  adjoumed  to  tbe  booae, 
where  a  bountiful  supper,  worthy  even  of  the 
culinary  skill  of  our  hostess,  awaited  ns.  Tina 
received  as  much  attention  as  was  compatifcle 
with  the  lateness  of  tbe  hour.  We  then  as- 
sembled in  the  parlor,  ranging  ourselves 
agiunst  the  walls*  like  so  many  chUdren  at 
their  first  party.  Ton  can  imagine  just  how 
we  looked.  In  one  comer  was  a  groap  of 
lads  who  evidently  wished  themselves  some- 
where else.  Young  ladies,  and  ladies  not  ipn^ 
ticularly  yonng,  (the  subscriber  belongs  to 
the  latter  class,)  conversed  in  low  tones  wicb 
their  nearest  neighbors.  '*Ah,  passing  few 
are  those"  who  have  snflSicient  braveiy  to 
commence  a  general  conversation  in  a  con- 
pany  of  moro  than  a  dozen  persons.  Those 
few  are  generally  present  however ;  and  their 
endeavors  in  this  case  to  "draw  out*'  the 
complny,  were  highly  praiseworthy,  though 
only  partially  sncoesfeful.  The  hour  of  do* 
parture  so<Hi  arrived,  and  bidding  our  friends 
good  night,  we  retomed  home.  So  ended  the 
husking  parl^.  MAim. 

Marlbaro\  Oct.  18, 1870. 


OxTR  BacBipr  for  Cuhiko  Mbat. — To  one 
gallon  of  water,  take  li  lbs.  of  salt,  i  lb.  of 
sugar,  i  oz.  of  saltpetre,  1  oz.  of  potash.  In 
this  ratio  the  pickle  to  be  increased  to  any 
quantity  desired.  Let  these  be  boiled  to- 
gether until  the  dirt  from  the  sugar  rises  to  the 
top  and  is  skimmed  off.  Then  throw  it  into  a 
tub  to  cool,  and  when  cool,  pour  it  over  yonr 
beef  or  pork,  to  remain  the  usual  time,  sar 
four  or  five  weeks.  Tbe  meat  must  be  well 
covered  with  pickle,  and  should  not  be  put 
down  until  at  least  two  days  after  kiiling,  da 
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ini^  which  time  it  should  he  slightly  sprinkled 
with  powered  aalfpetre,  which  removefl  all  the 
snrfAce  blood,  &c.,  leaving  the  meat  fresh 
and  clean.  Some  omit  boiling  the  pickle,  and 
find  it  to  answer  well ;  though  the  operation  of 
boiling  pnrifies  the  pickle  by  throwing  oft  the 
dirt  at  trays  to  be  found  in  salt  and  sugar. — 
Qermantaton  Telegraph. 


•*WHAT  Alli3  THE  OOWEP'-OOW-POX. 

A  correspondent  at  Almont,  Mich.,  writes 
QS  as  faliowd: — **£  hsive  two  >onog  cows  ap- 
parently in  good  health,  except  a  breaking  out 
of  sores  on  tbe  udder  and  te^ts.  One  cow 
four  }  ears  old  came  home  one  night  with  one 
quarter  of  her  udder  swollen  yt-ry  badly,  and 
she  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain  for  nearly  a 
week.  Attimes  the  swelling  would  go  down 
and  then  it  would  swell  again  as  bad  as  ever. 
Previous  to  tbis  her  teats  were  covered  with 
scabs,  wbijh  did  not  appear  to  be  very  sore, 
nor  an)  thing  more  than  mere  surface  sores. 

''My  o'h«sr  pow  was  troubled  with  the  same 
kind  of  humor  but  it  seemed  to  go  away  of 
itself.  Out  of  twklve  or  f jorteen  cowj  in  this 
neighborhood,  nearly  all  were  troubled  with 
this  huiilor.  No  ^r,  my  cow  last  mentioned  has 
large  sores  coming  out  on  her  teat^  and  udder 
which  look  very  b^d.  Some  say  that  it  is  the 
cow-pox.  If  it  is,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
let  me  know  through  your  valuable  paper,  and 
prescribe  a  remedy,  so  that  I  cin  cure  them.** 

Remarks  —  Che  description  of  the  eruption 
and  sores  above  given,  indicates  that  the 
disease  is  cow  pox,  which  appears  first  in  the 
form  of  pustules  on  the  teats,  wbich  are  easily 
broken  in  milking,  and  which  if  It^.  alone, 
break  of  themselves,  and  discharge  a  thin,  un- 
healthy fluid.  The  pustules  are  surrounded 
by  a  broad  circle  of  iof^inmation.  and  if  neg- 
lected or  roughly  handled,  sometimes  run  in- 
to nloerj,  very  foul  and  diffijulc  to  heal.  If 
the  disease  is  cow-pox,  the  hands  of  the  milk- 
er will  be  afftfcted  by  it.  Pustules  appear  on 
the  j  Jints  of  the  hands,  and  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  and  there  is  sometimes  considerable 
fever.  The  pustules  burst  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  sometimes  become  troublesome 
sores,  which  are  communicated  to  any  patt 
that  they  touch. 

There  is  another  emption  on  the  teats  of 
the  cow  which  bears  much  rMem^Unce  to 
cow-p)X,  and  b  often  confounded  with  it. 
The  pustules  are  smaller,  but  are  not  so  round 
or  so  deep,  and  have  not  the  blue  color  of  the 
true  cow-pox.  The  following  recipe  has  been 
frequently  used  with  good  efif^ct  for  cow-pox ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  a  qiarter  of  an  ounce ;  white 
wine  vinegar,  half  a  pint ;  camphoreted  spirit 
of  wine,  two  ounces ;  Goulard^s  extract,  an 
ounce.  Mix,  and  keep  the  lotion  in  a  bottle 
for  aie. 

For  ordinary  sore  teats  the  following  oint- 
ment is  a  remedy :  Elder  ointment,  six  ounces ; 
beea-wax,  ten   ouaces.     Mix,  and  add  an 


ounce  each  of  sugar  of  lead  and  alum,  in  fine 
powder — stir  them  well  together  imtil  cold. — 
Watern  Rural. 


DOES  DAIBYIVO  IMPBOVJD  J^MXDf 
In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
dairying  on  the  general  fertility  of  the  farms 
in  Herkimer  County,  N.  T.,  or  elsewhere, 
Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  replies  as  follows  in  the 
Rural  New  Torker:-^ 

There  is  no  question  but  that  li^nds  may  be 
kept  in  fertility  atid  increased  in  prodQCtive* 
ness  with  more  ease  and  with  less  expanse 
nnder  the  dairy  than  under  a  system  of  g'ain 
growing.  The  dairy  farmer  has  the  means  at 
his  command  for  making  large  quantities  of 
manure.  That  he  is  wasteful  of  tnis  miterial, 
and  injudicious  in  its  applii-ation  it  may  be 
often,  and  perhaps  as  a  general  rule,  is 
charged  against  him.  Still,  under  all  mis- 
management in  this  regard,  it  is  believed 
that  dairy  lands  are  steadily  improving  in  the 
elements  of  fertility,  and  are  now  in  better 
heart  for  grain  crops  than  when  grain-grow- 
ing  was  m^e  the  business  of  the  farm.  4t  is 
tiue  that  npon  many  farms  the  yield  of  grasa 
is  much  less  than  it  should  be,  but  tbis  is  not 
80  much  on  account  of  any  lack  of  fertility  in 
tbe  soil  as  from  neglect  of  proper  culture — al- 
lowing weeds  to  creep  in,  overstoikin^  pas- 
tures, feeding  down  the  aftermaih  of  mead- 
ows, cutting  grass  when  over  ripe,  and  other 
abuses  which,  in  time,  have  served  to  lessen 
tbe  product.  When  farms  have  been  properly 
managed,  and  have  received  the  Ifquid  and 
solid  excrement  of  the  stock.  judlciau>ly  ap« 
plied,  they  have  been  wonderfully  improved, 
and  are  annually  yielding  immense  crops. 

The  dairymen  of  Central  New  York,  where 
dairying  has  for  a  longtime  been  followed  as 
a  specialty,  are  generally  **well  off  as  to 
worldly  goods,"  and  in  wealth  will  compare 
favorably  with  farmers  in  any  other  part  of 
tbe  State.  Dairy  lands  we  think  have  in- 
creased in  value  more  rapiiily  than  the  grain 
lands  of  the  State. 

Herkimer  County,  the  oldest  cheese  dairy- 
ing county  in  New  York,  contains  about 
278,000  acres  of  improved  land.  This  is  di- 
vided up  into  two  thousand  firms  of  fifty 
acres  and  over,  and  a  thousand  firms  mnniog 
from  three  to  twenty  acres;  or  in  all,  say 
about  three  thousand  farms.  The  value  of 
products  taken  from  the  farms  in  1864,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  census,  was  as  follows : — 

Dairy  products $8.\67,1?0 

Orala  prodaols • 1.109  78) 

Borne  tmrteAn  other  prodaeta 3.621 8  ^a 

Total  agricnUnral  prodaeta  for  ooe  year .     $9,79 1,791 

Now,  if  this  sum  was  equally  divided  among 
the  8000  farms,  it  would  give  each  farm  $2263 
as  the  average  income.  But  as  there  are 
1000  fiirffls  that  ran  from  three  to  twenty 
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acres,  or  tbat  are  under  fifty  acres  each,  some 
idea  may  be  bad  as  to  wbether  the  farming  is 
as  prodnfttive  in  its  results  as  in  other  sections. 
If  we  have  figured  correctly,  the  average  pro- 
duct per  acre  in  1864  amounted  to  some  924. 
The  highest  annual  product  of  cheese  sold 
from  the  county  has  been  a  little  above 
18»000,000  pounds.  In  1864  the  cheese  crop 
was  only  a  little  over  13,000,000  pounds^ 


i  AMOUNT  OF  BUTTJDB  IN  MIZiK. 

With  the  view  of  learning  the  amount  of 
butter  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of 
milk,  I  have  recently  tried  the  following  ex- 
periment at  my  creamery  in  Onondago  County, 
N.  Y. ,  whi:re  I  receive  milk  from  three  hun- 
dred cows. 

The  milk  delivered  at  the  factory  on  Satur- 
day evening,  July  30tb,  and  Sunday  morning, 
July  31st,  amounting  to  5729  pounds,  as  soon 
as  received,  was  run  into  deep  cooler  pails, 
and  these  were  set  into  the  tank  of  spring 
water.  The  temperature  of  this  water  is  main- 
tained at  a  uniform  temperature  of  53  degrees 
by  the  introduction  of  an  inch  stream  of  water 
from  the  spring. 

In  this  vat  the  pails  remained  for  about 
thirty  hours,  when .  they  were  removed  in 
order  that,  by  a  free  exposure  to  the  atmos- 

Ehere,  the  milk  might  be  soured.  It  might 
ave  produced  a  better  result  if  the  pails  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  immersed  in  the  water 
an  til  the  milk  became  loppered,  but  we  feared 
that  so  long  an  exposure  of  the  milk  and 
cream  to  duch  a  degree  of  cold  would  cause  a 
bitterness  cf  flavor  to  the  cream  and  the  |t>ntter 
made  therefrom.  ^ 

When  about  forty-eight  hours  old,  the  milk 
having  soured  and  thickened,  the  cream  was 
removed  and  kept  until  the  next  day.  On 
Wednesday  churning  was  done  in  large  dash 
churn j  operated  by  steam  power.  From  this 
5729  pounds  of  mUk  there  was  produced  232 
pounds  of  butter.  This  bhows  an  average  of 
24  69-100  pounds  of  milk  as  being  required 
for  a  pound  of  butter,  very  closely  meeting 
the  opinion  generally  held,  that  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  milk  is  used  in  making  a  pound 
of  butter  as  in  producing  a  pound  of  Cheese. 
At  the  season  of  the  year  above  named  a  yield 
of  one  pound  of  cured  cheese  from  ten  pounds 
of  milk  is  very  eati&factory.  This  would 
have  produced  573  pounds  of  cured  cheese 
from  the  milk  used  in  this  experiment,  which 
gave  me  232  pounds  of  butter. 

Chees3  at  that  time  was  worth  14  cents  a 
pound.  Butter  to  pay  as  well  as  cheese  at 
tais  price,  would  need  to  sell  at  fullv  35  cents 
a  pound,  allowing  that  the  material  used  in 
making  and  packing  butter  cost  one  half  cent 
per  pound  more  than  those  required  for 
cheese. 

From  this  loppered  milk,  which  in  my  case, 
went  to  the  pigs,  there  is  sometimes  made  a 
kind  of  cheese  used  mainly  by  the  Qerman 


Jews.  The  card  is  heated  to  a  high  tenpei^ 
ature;  is  not  salted,  but  is  placed  in  sHiall  baga 
holding  about  one-half  a  pound,  .and  subjected 
to  moderate  and  long  continued  pressure. 
When  removed  from  thui  pressure,  the  c^ese 
is  cone  shaped,  two  sides  being  flattened,  salt 
is  mbbed  upon  the  outside  and  the  curing  ia 
done  in  a  cool  damp  place,  as  is  the  case  witb 
Limburff  cheese.  There  is  small  demand  for 
this  kind  of  cheese,  and  if  there  was  a  large 
demand,  the  prc-judice  of  the  Jews  will  allow 
them  to  eat  only  tbat  which  Jewi&b  hands  have  ) 
made. — Gardner  B.  Wetk9,  Syractuet  N,  T.» 
in'Watem  Bund. 


VAJuIm  MANAQXKBKT  Ol*  BXXS. 

All  honey  for  market  shoald  go  this  month. 
Any  honey  leaking  from  the  glass  boxes  sboold 
be  wiped  away  before  packing.  Paste  heavy 
paper  over  the  opening,  to  keep  out  dost  and 
insects.  The  cases  to  carry  it  in  should  be 
small,  holding  about  fifty  pounds,  as  men- 
tioned last  monch.  Boxes  should  not  be 
packed  one  on  the  other,  and  the  cases,  in- 
stead of  being  just  twenty-six  inches  long,  by 
a  foot  wide,  may  be  made  to  suit  the  size  of 
box,^  varying  from  that  length,  if  need  be, 
one  inch  or  two  wider  or  longer.  An  exact 
fit  should  be  made  so  that  no  sliding  can  take 
place  in  the  cases.  In  handling,  never  allow 
the  case  to  drop,  even  one  inch,  never  slide  it 
on  the  floor,  allowing  it  to  strike  on  something 
solid,  breaking  the  combs,  ruining  their 
beauty,  and  wasting  the  honey.  Give  the 
carriers  to  understand  that  these  things  wmU 
be  observed,  and  if  they  are,  it  will  go  safely. 
Send  by  canal  when  practical.  Until  bee- 
keepers are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving all  infected  colonies  by  this  time  in 
the  season  at  least,  we  must  expect  a  continu- 
ation of  the  spread  of  the  disease.  We  will 
not  discuss  its  origin ;  we  know  it  is  contar 
^ious ;  we  know  too  if  put  out  of  the  way  on 
Its  first  appearance,  that  it  cannot  spread. 
Bees  must  not  be  allowed  access  to  a  particle 
of  the  contents  of  such  hive  until  purified. 
The  hive  may  be  cleansed  for  further  use  hj 
thorough  scalding  or  exposure  to  the  weather 
for  one  winter.  Those  who  wish  to  get  their 
bees  in  larger  hives  can  do  it  better  now  than 
in  severe  cold  weather.  It  is  much  lesa 
trouble  to  transfer  than  one  without  experi- 
ence would  suppose. 

The  experience  the  past  summer,  of  Hazen, 
Novice,  Hetheriogton,  and  Quinby  &  Root, 
indicates  that  if  our  bees  pay  us  liberally,  we 
must  be  liberal  to  them.  Provide  plenty  of 
room,  convenient  of  access,  which  room  we 
proiK>8e  to  supply  with  furnUure  in  shape  of 
artificial  comb  ready  for  use,  never  doubting 
that  our  industrious  little  friends  will  show 
their  sense  of  indebtedness,  by  immediately 
acceding  and  using  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Our  l^e-men,  with  small  means  that  can  af- 
ford room  for  only  a  few  combs  and  bees« 
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and  very  little  honey,  and  are  Terj  incoB- 
moded  by  the  crowd,  would  do  well  to  pro- 
Tide  for  better  accommodation  for  Uieir  ten- 
ants, or  fall  behind  progressive  bee-keepers.— 
Jf.  QiUnbtf,  in  Bee^Keeper^s  Journal, 


HSW  FUBUCAlflOn'B. 

BBAcnrmo  Cochtbt  Horns.  A  Hand-book  of 
Luidreape  Qtf  denlDg.  IiliutraMd  by  Plaas  of  Places 
alnady  Jmproyed.  By  J.  WtidfOOiSDn.  Superin- 
tendent cf  tbo  City  Park,  and  of  Oedai*  Hill  Oeme 
tery,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  New  York :  O.  Jndd  ft  Co. 
1870.   BoAton :  ▲.  WUIiama  h  Co.    Qaarto,  price  $16. 

Castles  in  the  air  and  gardens  on  paper  may 
look  harmonioas  and  attractiye,  bat  at  the  same 
time  be  impracticable  by  the  workers  in  wood  and 
stone  or  by  the  diggers  of  the  soil.  We  commend, 
tlierefofe,  the  principle  adopted  by  the  anther  of 
this  book  of  iUnstrating  his  theories  and  directions 
by  specimens  of  landscape  gardening  which  have 
been  executed  for  occupants  of  conntiy  homes, 
andofgiyiog  the  location  of  places  thns  embel- 
lished, with  the  names  of  the  owners  thereof,  that 
those  who  would  beautify  their  own  places  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effoct  of  the 
modes  recommended,  before  they  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  applying  them  to  their  own  premises. 

In  this  Yolame  we  have  twenty-four  fhll-paged, 
colored  lithographic  plates  of  improyements  that 
have  been  made  on  estates  In  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Hartford,  Albany,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia,  &e.;  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  flue  wood  cuts  illustrating  the  several 
processes  of  the  work  of  improvement. 

As  our  eye  has  never  been  entirely  satisfied  with 
flie  results  of  the  modem  system  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  we  opened  this  beautifolly  executed, 
elaborate  and  costly  work  with  the  hope  that  we 
should  here  find  a  statement  of  the  reasons  on 
which  the  system  is  based  that  would  better  sat- 
isfy us  of  the  correctness  of  those  principles  of 
taste  which  are  involved  in  the  popular  modes  of 
improving  our  groimds.  But  instead  of  this,  we 
meet  in  the  introductory  remarks  the  following  an- 
nouncement I'^'^Ai  it  is  neees$ary  to  be  brief  "^[a^ 
necessity  not  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of 
blank  pages  in  the  volume]— "we  shall  not  give 
the  arguments  in  fiivor  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended here,  but  confine  ourselves  to  such  in- 
structions as  our  own  personal  practice,  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  the  most  eminent  landscape  ar- 
chitects, both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  have 
taught  us  to  be  the  best." 

Bat  "the  best"  teachings  of  these  ''eminent 
landscape  architects"  diffor  very  much  at  difi'erent 
times.  Some  years  ago  their  "experience  and 
practice"  resulted  in  geometric  squares,  oblongs 
and  triangles.  This  ''mode"  was  adhered  to  till 
the  eye  was  offended  by  mathematical  stiffness. 
To  avoid  ibis  error,  the  modem  landscape  gar- 
dener, it  appears  to  us,  has  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  good  taste  is  offended  by  the  invariable 
squkmand  jjregularity  of  ontline.  The  old  system 


of  gardening  has  been  criticised  as  a  mere  exten- 
sion of  the  pUn  of  the  dwelling ;  but  if  the  present 
prinelpleof  beautifying  country  homes,  were  ta 
be  lulled  to  our  residences,  should  we  not  find 
ourselves  burrowing  like  woodchucks  ?  * 

Is  it  impossible  to  combine  the  good  points  of 
each  system  into  one  harmonioas  and  pleasing 
whole  ?  May  not  the  geometric  and  the  ''natural"^ 
be  united  in  landscape  gardening,  with  a  better 
effect  than  if  produced  b7  ft  close  adherence  to 
either? 

But  what  is  naiuraif  Trees  and  shrabs  may 
grow  in  dumps,  and  brooks  may  ran  in  winding- 
channels;  but  in  many  of  the* various  manifesta* 
tions  of  Nature  a  wonderful  sympathy  with  the 
laws  of  "geometry"  is  displayed.  The  trank  of 
our  trees,  the  straw  of  o::r  grain,  the  crystals  of 
our  salt  and  of  our  rocks;  the  lightning  that 
angles  across  a  dark  doud;  the  architecture  of 
the  honey  bee  and  of  the  spider,  are  conformed  to 
mathematical  laws,  but  are  they  any  the  less  nat- 
ural, or  any  the  more  offiMtsive  to  cultivated  taste  ? 


KBZiATiyB  VAIiirJD  OV  DIVrDBJUrT 
▲BTIOI.X8  or  700D. 

In  reply  to  an  Illinois  farmer  who  asks  which 

is  the  cheapest  feed  for  fattening  sheep,  com  at 

0(^  cents  per  bushel,  oats  at  40a,  barley  (No.  2)  at 

75c,  oil  cake  $35,  or  bran  at  $15  per  ton,  Mr.  J. 

Harris  says,  in  the  AgrieuUuristy  that  assuming 

the  value  of  the  manure  ft-om  a  ton  of  com  to  be 

worth  six  dollars,  the  ioUowing  statement  may  be 

made:*^ 

Price  Value  of  Aeiuaieoet 

per  ton,  manure,        pff.od. 

Com  at  60e  per  bu.,  or  f  11 6  i  $9.66             f  U  86 

Oll-oake 85X0    •  19.72                 16.38 

Bran .    i6.00-  "1419                  0  41 

OAts.  ........    26.00  770                 17.80 

Barley ai.ao  e.sa  26.84 

Mr.  H.  adds,  "I  do  not  think  there  is  mudi  dif- 
ference in  the  nutrt^tfvaAMOfa  ton  of  corn,  oil- 
cake, oats,  or  barley,  and  consequently,  leaving 
the  manure  out  of  the  question,  com  at  the  above 
prices,  is  the  cheapest  food,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bran,  it  is  also  the  cheapest  article  to  feed, 
even  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  manure." 

Though  this  estimate  is  based  on  Illinois  values, 
it  may  afford  New  England  farmers  a  test  by 
which  to  try  their  own  experiments,  and  perhaps 
induce  some  one  to  make  a  statement  from  the 
teachings  ef  his  own  experience. 


SooiBTiES,  Clubs,  &o.— We  have  received  a 
very  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages, 
firom  the  Agricultural  Commissioner,  giving  a  List 
of  the  Agricnltnral,  Horticultural,  and  Fomologl- 
cal  Societies,  Farmers'  Clabs,  &c.,  on  the  Books 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  July  1, 1870,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  each.  By  a  rough  estimate,  we  find  that . 
about  1600  associations  are  included  in  the  list. 
It  will  be  valuable  for  reference.  The  post-ofilce 
address  of  the  secretaries  is  also  given. 
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ABBOBBKHT8  UT  THI  BABH  TABD. 
7  ANT  time) 

\    while    vuiting 
1   among  fannen 
■i  we  hftva  gladi; 
^  acnpted  ao  ta* 
Titation  to  look 
at  tbe  atock  of 
cattle,  but  ii 
few   caseB 
d  have  found 
^  difficult  to  get 
/  acroM  the 

'    bam  yard  with- 
-  oat     flotudei^ 
ing  ibroDgh  mire, 
roimeiu  of  which, 
;h  on  one*  boot*. 
i  Bcarcely  be  ap- 
iate  in  the  parlor, 
lis   certainlj  ii  ■ 
-B-  of    alack,  if  not 
poor  maoagement.    The  only  profitable  farm- 
ing in  New  England  must  spnEg  from  higb 
manaiiog,  and  high  caltivation.     Wilhoatthia, 
good  crops  maj  occaiionallj  )>a  obtained,   bat 
ther  wilt  not  generally  be  profitable  ( 
The  first  eisentidi,  then,  to  profitable  iznmng 
ia  (he  manure. 

There  ia  no  olhe;  place  where  a  large 
amount  of  coane  materials  can  be  so  profitably 
WOiked  up  into  good  manure,  a*  Jo  a  barn 
yard  ihit  wat  formed  ao  aa  to  be  diahing  in 
the  centre.  Wbere  cattle  are  yarded  at  nighl. 
it  la  especially  important  that  the  yard  ehonlJ 
be  covered  wiih  aomething  which  will  not  only 
absorb  their  droppings,  hot  will  eerve  as  a  dry 
'  and  eaay  bed  for  them  to  sleep  upon.  If  the 
litter  cf  one  kind  and  another  is  a  foot  thick, 
BO  macii  the  better.  All  the  waate  straw,  bay, 
orti  ltf(  by  the  cattle,  coro  butts,  and  every 
refuae  from  the  bam  may  appropriately  go  to 
the  barn  yard.  To  these  should  be  added,  in 
the  Bummsr,  brakes  and  rank  meadow  grastea 
before  they  go  to  aeed,  tmt*  in  abundance 
and  peat  from  the  meadows.  All  this  ma- 
terial will  be  kept  moist  by  the  runa  and 
droppings  of  the  stock,  and  when  mingled 
and  pulverized  by  their  feet,  will  fiimish  a 
most  valuable  maaa  that  may  be  removed  at 
least  twice  in  the  year.  The  sommer  season 
is  the  best  time,  because  the  process  of  fet- 
mentatioa  goes  on  then  more  freely. . 


New  materials  should  be  added  every  we^, 
and  DO  work  on  the  farm  will  pay  better  than 
strict  attention  to  this,  which  is  the  main 
sonrce  of  all  auccess.  It  will  not  be  foand 
necessary  to  GU  the  yard  at  once,  to  the  ex- 
clniion  of  all  other  duties,  bat  make  it  A 
standing  rule  to  occupy  every  honr  ihit  caa 
be  spared  In  keeping  tbe  yard  properly  sop- 
plied  witli  each  materials  as  will  iiKreaae  Um 
bulk  and  value  of  the  mass. 

An  occasional  plonghing  will  assist  both 
pulverization  and  frrmentstion,  aa  it  wiQ 
lighten  up  tbe  mateiials,  let  in  son  and  nia 
aod  break  np  the  coarser  particles. 

The  common  want  among  farmers,  all  owe- 
New  England,  ia  larger  qoantities  cf  some- 
thing that  will  enrich  tbe  soil.  Pressing  and 
important  aa  this  want  is,  many  of  I'ne  meana 
common  to  all,— and  well  nnderitood  by  idl-~ 
are  greatly  neglected.  Were  the  barn  yards, . 
bam  cellars  and  pig  atyea  properiy  anp- 
plied  and  managed,  the  manure  on  oor  farms,, 
generally,  might  be  increased  from  one-tbiif 
to  one  half. 

Autnmn  is  an  excellent  time  to  a 
tlie  good  work. 

BXTBAOTB   AITD   BSFLOa 


Hb.  Bbowi';— I  Fcnd  three  speolmeBS  oTwr 
peat  muck.  N".  I  1*  ibs  up  ai i a' nm,  generally 
aboDt  two  frai  deep.  No.  2  Is  tbe  miilu)>-  mrainm, 
and  af  about  tbe  aame  tbicbne^B  ai  Vo.  1.  In 
•ome  plsc«a  tbrre  ij  anotlitr  variety  rearmhllnK 
No.  2,  bm  toegbrr  j  Ihe  roots  mu<  li  Jus  dTutjed, 
and  In  colorjubt  like  old  r[dtr  pumoce.  No.  3  la 
Ihe  lower  itcatam.  and  rrtjin  ibt-re  to  ilftM  Ceetin 
depih.  I  want  ;onr  opinion  or  liB  TB'uf,  also  the 
relative  value  of  tbe  A.Saeal  tpeclnieDi. 

Bemabkb.— We  ire  ilwaya  glad  to  nolire  an  la- 
crcised  attention  given  to  tbe  snljecc  of  peat. 
The  deposits  of  this  material  In  New  England  are 
noioply  to  twcameorvaat  tmporiaufeaa  nannrlal 
agents,  bat  oa  an  onlcla  of  Tud.  Ii  Is  iSieaSj 
prcsaed  Into  tbe  ftirm  or  tnlcka,  dried  in  Ibe  snn 
and  naed  for  household  parposes.  In  soae  In- 
stancea  !t  Is  throwo,  fresh  from  tbe  pit.  Into  fur- 
naces nfadcr  Eteam  bollcn,  and  perrorms  eu  eco- 
nomical service  there ;  even  tbe  "imlcr  \i  conlains 
being  made  to  contilbule  to  Ita  beating  tff^ci." 
In  Qermaoy  the  mo&t  l>eantlfal  ulli  bavo  been  ob- 
tained fh)m  peat ;  and  also  coal,  Ulamlnailng  gas, 
parsfflne,  kreosote  and  water,  coutilniDg  from  one 
>  three  per  cent  of  ammonia.  All  ibeie  sub- 
:ances  are  susceptible  of  useful  applicaUous  in 
le  art  or  another. 

But  It  is  In  bo  agricultural  point  of  view  that 
e  wUh  to  consider  the  matter  at  present. 
The  three  samplu  of  peat  forwarded  by  ooi 
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correspondent  have  been  careiYilly  examined. 
They  are  all  well  worth  digging,  and  carting  a 
mile,  for  nee  on  the  farm.  Sample  No.  1  is  the 
most  highly  decomposed,  and  nndonbtedly  the 
most  yalaable  of  the  three ;  bat  eren  this,  npon 
wetting  and  rabblog  it  betveen  the  fingers,  is 
found  not  fine  and  anctuons  to  the  tonch  as  peat 
is  often  fonnd.  It  is'sofBciently  fine,  however,  to 
be  used  in  any  compos't.  The  samples  two  and 
three,  woald  be  excellent  for  the  bam  yard  and 
pig  stye;  or  for  bedding  under  cattle;  or  as  an 
absorbent  in  the  trench  behind  them. 

A  thoroQgh  analysis  of  peat  woald  require  a 
somewhat  long  and  expensive  process.  This  is 
not  essential  in  your  case,  nor  in  t])at  of  most  for- 
mers, as  yoa  can  experiment  wiih  all  the  varieties 
of  peat  yoa  may  have,  npon  small  plats  of  groand. 
Becarefal,  however,  that  the  peat  is  not  mixed 
with  other  substances,  or  if  it  is,  made  all  alike, 
and  pat  it  all  on  the  same  kind  of  soil.  Leave  a 
space  of  a  rod  or  two  between  the  plotf,  and  cul- 
tivate one  plot  as  much  as  the  other.  Such  tests 
will  show  the  value  of  the  peat. 

INTBS0HA.NOE  OF  VIEWS  AND  EXPB&IEMCE8. 

I  value  the  New  Esqlkvd  Faemer,  as  it  is  so 
good  a  medium  f^r  farmers  to  ioterchaoge  their 
thoughts  and  experiences.  Wtien  I  am  in  want  of 
instruction  io  affriculiure,  I  seek  it  through  the 
columns  of  tbe  Farmer.  I  like  also  to  read  the 
reports  of  weather  and  crops  in  different  sections. 

Remabkb.— Thanks  for  your  favorable  expres- 
sions of  the  Faembr.  If  sound  information  can- 
not be  gained  from  the  scores  of  its  intelligent  and 
practical  correspondents,  it  will  scarcely  be  found 
anywhere. 

PLOUOHINQ  AND   SOWING    TO  KILL  BUSHES    IK  A 

PASTURE. 

I  have  a  side  hill  in  mv  pasture,  which  I  wish 
to  plough  to  kill  the  bushes.  Now  what  grain  is 
the  best  to  sow  for  feed,  and  when  the  best  time 
to  sow  it,— early  in  August  or  early  in  the  spring  ? 

BEMARK8.~It  is  somewhat  perplexing  to  deter- 
mine what  Is  best  to  be  done  with  such  a  pasture 
as  you  describe.  It  there  are  many  bushes,  the 
usual  way  is  to  cut  and  burn  them,  and  if  not  too 
stony,  plough  and  plant  potatoes  one  year  before 
seeding  to  grass.  If  not  very  stony,  and  thor- 
oughly burned  over,  perhaps  a  good  harrowing 
would  prepare  the  surface  for  grass  seed  and  grain 
to  be  sown  together  early  in  the  spring.  We  have 
not  known  this  process  tried,  but  it  seems  feasible, 
and  if  successful  would  save  the  cost  and  delay  of 
ploughing.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  result 
of  such  an  operation.  Sow  oats,  rye  or  barley, 
and  cut  green  for  fodder. 

ALSIKB  AND  OOMMOW  OLOVBEB. 

I  also  want  information,  concerning  the  Alsike 
clover.  How  much  seed  is  required  to  the  acre, 
and  what  is  the  cost  per  pound,  and  will  it  be  good 
to  stock  down  a  pasture  ?  I  am  almost  discour- 
aged with  tbe  common  clover.  Fifty  years  ago 
my  father  would  seed  to  clover,  and  I  have  known 
it  to  produce  a  good  crop  the  third  year.  Now,  on 
the  same  land  I  can  get  no  clover  the  second  year, 


and  yet  I  get  larger  com  than  my  father  did.    Can 
you  tell  the  reason  that  clover  dies  so  quick  now  ? 

Remabks.— The  Alsike  or  Swedish  clover  we 
have  not  seen  growing,  but  learn  that  it  promises 
to  become  very  useful.  Only  about  four  pounds 
of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre.  The  foliage  is  said 
to  be  more  abundant  than  our  red  clover,  and  does 
not  turn  dark  to  the  same  extent  when  the  plant 
has  matured.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  of 
larger  size  than  white  clover,  of  pinkish  color  and 
very  fragrant. 

If  our  common  red  clover  is  cut  before  the  seed 
ripens  and  falls,  and  what  grows  tbe  second  time 
is  fed  off  or  cut  off  before  the  seed  ripens  and  falls 
to  the  ground,  the  clover  crop  will  at  once  die  out. 
But  with  such  re-seeding  it  will  continue  for  many 
years. 

DROUGHT  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Here  the  drought  has  been  severe.  I  do  not 
think  the  oldest  people  ever  hnewics  like.  Streams 
that  commonly  supply  ample  water  for  mill  pur- 
poses are  now  almost  dry.  We  have  not  had  a 
rain  to  thoroughly  wee  tbe  soil  Kince  early  in 
April.  Corn  and  potatoes  have  suffered  badly  in 
dry  soils;  to  the  extent  of  one-half  in  some  fields. 
S  )me  years  I  mow  ten  tons  of  rowen ;  this  year 
about  half  a  ton.  And  yet  at  Ashfield,  le8S  than 
twenty  miles  distant,  south  westtriy,  no  crons  have 
been  injured  hy  tbe  drought.       Elijah  Gunn. 

Montague,  Mass.,  Sept,  19, 1870. 

APPLE  POMACB. 

Is  there  any  value  in  apple  pomace  for  manurial 
or  other  purpo^s  ?     What  is  ic  worth  per  ton  ? 
Marlboro*,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1870.         Subscriber. 

Remarks.— Pomace  is  usually  thrown  from 
cider  mills  into  the  highway,  streams  and  else- 
where as  though  it  was  generally  thought  to  be 
worthless.  Srill  we  have  seen  caitle  nibbling  at 
these  piles,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
''unerring  instinct*'  detected  value  in  the  ma«s. 
A  friend  says  that  he  knowj  one  man  who  buys 
all  be  can  get  for  feeding  purposes.  But  how 
much  be  pays,  or  how  he  f«)eds  it,  our  informant 
could  not  tell ;  probably,  however,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  perhaps  as  a  relish  or  seasoning  for  other 
lood. 

Applied  in  large  quantities,  in  its  crude  state, 
apple  pomacO'  is  not  unfrequ^ntly  fatal  to  vege- 
table life,  in  consequence  of  the  superabundance 
of  acid  (tartaric)  which  it  contains.  Elder  bushes 
and  bushes  even  more  tenacious"  of  life  than  tbe 
elder  are  often  completely  deadened  in  a  single 
season  by  covering  the  soil  around  the  roots  by  a 
layer  of  pomace  four  or  five  inches  deep.  But 
after  this  acid  is  neutralized,  by  quick  lime,  it 
becomes  a  valuable  manure,  especially  for  apple 
orchards,  and  is  highly  prized  for  that  purpose  in 
France.  Where  lime  cannot  be  easily  or  cheaply 
obtained,  the  pomace  may  be  deposited  in  soipe 
low  place  where  it  will  not  be  liable  to  wash  away, 
and  what  wood  ashes  is  at  hand  mixed  with  it, 
with  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of  pomace,  of 
old,  well-dried  meadow-muck.  Let  it  lie  at  leaat  a 
year,  turninig  the  mass  over  two  or  three  times, 
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and  a  few  monthf  befbre  ntlng,  miz  In  a  load  or 
two  of  tMun  manare  bj  waj  of  leaTen,  and  yoa 
will  have  some  good  manare. 

FO&K  TAiKTm)  nrsT  Airnn  bbxitq  bbbmbb. 

Last  fUl  I  had  a  bog  batchered  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  next  morning  the  lean  had  began  to  i«- 
tre^,  and  by  night  the  spare  rib  and  the  lean,  clear 
back  to  the  Kidneys,  smelled  so  as  to  be  offiansiTC. 
The  hog  had  been  perfectly  well,  never  reftised  to 
eat  a  meal  and  was  batchered  aAd  dressed  with 
others,  and  all  hnng  np  through  the  night.  The 
others  were  all  right,  and  mine  spoiled.  If  yon  or 
any  of  the  readers  of  the  Fabmbb  can  tell  me  the 
cause,  I  sbonld  be  very  much  obliged. 

Maneheater,  N,  ff.,  Oet,,  1870.        A  BSADUL 

Bbmabxs.  —  We  hare  known  sereral  similar 
cases.  They  sometimes  occur  iHien  the  hog  is 
dressed  in  a  moderately  cold  day ;  just  oold  enough 
to  dry  and  contract  the  skin,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  cool  the  inner  portions  of  the  flesh.  To  prevent 
the  taint,  as  soon  as  the  hog  is  dressed,  split  the 
body  down  through  the  backbone,  and  unless  the 
animal  is  a  very  large  and  fat  one,  it  will  cool  suf- 
ficiently quick  to  prevent  any  injury.  Even  if  a 
hog  is  not  a  large  one,  it  is  always  safer  to  split 
the  carcase  down,  although  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
convenient  sending  it  to  market  as  when  whole. 

Possibly  the  man  who  dressed  the  lot  of  hogs  of 
which  yours  was  one,  allowed  yours  to  lie  upon 
the  ground,  after  being  stuck,  while  he  was  dress- 
ing the  others.  Sometimes  pork  will  be  tainted 
by  lying  in  that  condition  only  an  hour  or  two. 

We  are  not  certain  bnt  there  may  be  some  at- 
mospheric influence  which  induces  the  taint,  for 
more  cases  occurred  last  fall  than  we  have  known 
in  a  life  time  before. 

PBBPABINa  ▲  HOLLOW  FOB  TBBBfl. 

I  contemplate  filling  In  a  hollow  for  setting  onjt 
flmit  trees.  I  have  plenty  of  gravel,  sand,  loam 
and  swamp  mud.  Please  inform  me  through  your 
paper  the  best  way  to  do  it.  Subsobibeb. 

FitkviUe,  R.  J.,  Oct.,  1870. 

Remabks.— It  is  difficult  to  say  what  material 
you  had  best  use  without  seeing  the  spot  itself 
which  is  to  be  filled. 

If  it  is  loose  gravel,  fill  with  loam ;  if  sand,  fill 
with  loam  and  muck ;  but  if  an  adhesive  clay  soil, 
fill  with  sand  and  loam,  and  plough  deeply  so  as 
to  mingle  them  thoroughly  before  pl^uiting  the 
trees. 

.^    A  6TT7B  IN  THB  H0B8E. 

My  brotner  has  a  nice  five-year  old  horse  which 
was  mjared  two  years  ago  by  having  a  stub  Jammed 
in  his  side,  back  of  the  shoulder.  The  wound 
matterated,  the  stub  come  out,  the  sore  healed  up 
and  left  a  scar.  This  summer  a  bunch  has  gath- 
ered near  this  scar  about  the  siae  of  a  goose  egg, 
and  is  hard  and  loose.  He  has  tried  a  number  of 
remedies  but  it  still  remains.  Can  you  give  us 
any  information  of  its  cause,  or  any  means  of  cuce  ? 
«  Elbbidob  Kxngbbubt. 

Roa^wy,  N.  H,  Oct^t  1870. 

Remabks.— If  the  horse  is  a  valnable  animal, 
and  the  banch  is  loose,  we  should  advise  you  to 
employ  the  best  surgical  ikiU  you  can  get,  and 


have  the  bunch  taken  out  The  boneh  was  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  stub.  The  operation  need  not 
be  a  long  nor  painfhl  one. 

AFVLm  abb  oidbb. 

Apples,  cooked  or  raw,  are  to  most  people  ?eiy 
whueaome.  Sweet  aiyples  contain  coosiderolito 
nutriment  and  add  some  vitality.  Why  doot  fisiu 
mere  raise  more  sweet  apples  ?  This  is  being  an, 
uncommon  year  for  this  tnfit.  Every  family  who 
has  a  supply  of  apples  should  dry  a  good  stodc* 
and  should  prepare  a  goodly  quantity  of  "cider 
apple  sauce,*'  or  **apple  butter."  It  is  very  whole- 
some, especially  with  meats;  ten  times  nx>re  so 
than  tomatoes.  Apples  keep  the  best  in  cool,  dry 
cellars.  As  apples  are  a  natural  fruit  of  this  lati- 
tude, the  expressed  Juice  (dder)  is  the  natural 
spirit  of  this  climate.  It  should  never  be  made  In 
any  but  a  wooden  mill.  Every  one  who  has  a  soi^ 
able  cellar  to  keep  cider  in  should  bottle  up  a  few 
i^ons  for  future  use,  as  cider  is  of  great  medi- 
cinal value  and  it  can  be  kept  for  years.  Boiled 
cider  is  of  much  medicinal  worth.  Take  sweet 
cider  Just  tmrn  the  press,  boil  four  banela  down 
to  one,  Dut  it  in  kegs  or  Jugs,  cork  tight,  put  it  In 
a  cold  place  and  it  will  keep  good  for  years.  No 
fkunlly  should  be  without  ooiled  dder  or  a  tub  of 
"cider  apple  butter."  Db.  Botntow. 

Lamrenee,  Ma$t.,  JVbo.,  1870. 


SHABP  STICKS  UNDBB  MUOK. 

If  BCr.  Call  will  view  critically  tiie  surronndlngs 
of  hii  muck  bed,  he  will  see  that  running  water 
was  there  in  the  olden  time,  and  that  the  beavers 
constructed  there  a  dam.  If  he  will  also  exam- 
ine closely  the  sharpened  end  of  the  sticks,  when 
f^shly  drawn  from  the  mud.  he  will  peresive 
plainly  the  marks  of  the  beaver's  teeth.  A 
number  of  years  ago  a  townsman  brought  to 
me  a  bushel  of  just  such  sticks  as  are  described  In 
the  item  In  the  FABxaBof  October  29,  and  which  ha 
excavated  while  ditching  a  meadow.  The  sticks 
were  whole  in  form  and  apparently  pretty  sound 
when  I  first  saw  them,  but  after  a  few  days  of  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  they  cracked  and  cram- 
bled  away  into  dust.  The  print  of  the  beaver's 
teeth  was  as  plainly  to  be  seen  where  the  stick  had 
been  cut  off,  when  they  were  first  drawn  from  the 
mud  and  for  some  hours  thereafter,  as  the  nails 
on  my  fingers.  The  wood  had  been  preserved  in 
form  by  its  constant  contact  with  wet  earth,  for 
perhaps  200  years ;  but  exposure  to  drying  air  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  resolved  them  back  to 
their  original  elements.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Call  struck  an  old 
beaver  dam,  constructed  perhaps  centuries  ago. 

JosiAH  D.  Cannimq. 

OiU,  Mat9.y  OH,  20, 1870. 

BBXABKS.^We  have  also  received  fh>m  alfont- 
pelier,  Yt.,  correspondent,  a  similar  explanation 
of  the  "sharp  stick"  mystery,  together  with  some 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  tiie  habits  of  beavers 
as  observed  by  the  writer  while  among  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  which  we  shall  publish  soon. 

CKALLBMOB  OBOP  07  APPLB8. 

October  27th,  I  gathered  fh>m  a  single  tree  forty 
bushels  of  apples,  barrel  measure;  thirty-seven 
bushels  of  which  were  stored  in  my  cellar,  and 
three  classed  as  cider  apples.  The  tree  is  a  seed- 
ling, and  the  fruit  rather  small,  and  in  common 
seasons  will  keep  till  May. 

PBOVIDB  BBDDINO  FOB  8TO0X. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fill  a  large  pen  with  leaives, 
to  which  you  can  go  fbr  an  armml  to  make  a  diar, 
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wMm  bedding  tbt  ttA  ailiiii]*  nemt  winter.  If 
TOB  OHi  get  tawdiut  by  going  not  over  foor  miles 
nor  it,  lejinaquuiti^ofthatftUo.  It  is  good  as 
s  bedding,  and  as  an  absorbent  of  orine*  Tbas 
TOO  will  add  to  the  eomfortofyoiir  animals  and 
to  the  sise  of  the  manore  hei^  <*The  merciflil 
«nan  is  merciftil  to  his  beasts,"  and  here  in  New 
Bsgland  we  most  learn  to  be  meroifhl  to  the  soil. 

OLAT  AS  A  VKtBtfOnk* 

If  clay  can  be  procured  by  cartinx  not  orer  one 
mile,  and  on  a  road  not  too  steep  for  drawing  a 
decent .  siaed  load,  I  can  reoonminid,  ikom  experi- 
ence, its  application  in  small  quantities  to  all 
lands  except  those  wet  or  already  sufficiently 
clayey.  Now  is  the  time  fbr  carting  it.  The 
frosts  of  winter  wiU  prepare  it  for  spreading  in 
the  spring. 

BB  OBNTLB  WITH  ALL  AinMALS. 

Boys,  if  you  start  with  the  milk  pail  in  a  bad 
bnmor,  remember  that  the  great  law,  Do  nnto 
others  as  yon  woold  that  they  shonld  do  nnto  yon, 
should  gorem  your  conduct  towards  the  dumb 
beasts  under  your  care,  as  well  as  towards  your 
equals.  When  your  fingers  are  cold  and  snif  a 
hard  and  rough  squeeae  of  them  gives  you  pain ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  teats  of  the  cow  you  grasp 
to  millc  in  a  frosty  morning.  Be  gentle,  be  rea- 
sonable and  considerate. 

O,  ye  people,  who  proftss  righteousness,  and  be- 
Ueye  that  you  shall  be  Judged  by  your  works, 
don't  abuse  by  Idcklng,  striking,  starring  or  ex- 
posing to  cold  or  storms,  any  of  the  noble,  but 
patient  animals,  that  are  dependent  on  you  fbr 
comfort  or  discomfort,— for  pain  or  pleasure,  dur- 
ing the  long  days  and  cheerless  nights  of  the 
coming  winter.  T.  A.  G.  Nichols. 

PfymnOh,  N.  H^  No9.t  1870. 

DB.  SKUnTLBTF'S  SBBDLINO   PBAB8  AMD   APPLB8. 

I  send  you  a  few  specimens  of  my  SeedUng 
psars,  and  a  SeedUng  apple  that  I  call  Trout ;  also, 
an  apple  which  I  call  victoria,  that  came  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Pmnb^rUm  Pmtr  is  a  rich  fruit,  and  the  tree 
a  good  and  regular  bearer.  The  Manninff  is  a 
good  and  handsome  pear.  Tht  AdmircU  Foot  it  a 
good  bearer,  and  a  sweet  and  yinous  pear ;  also 
my  seedlingB,  Gen.  Orant  and  ShunlefTs  Favorite. 
Tne  one  unnamed  is  also  a  rich  pear. 

L.  A.  Shttbtlbtf. 

SfiritUf  Orow,  BrookUnSt  Mats*,  1870. 

Bbmaekb.— The  fruit  was  recelyed  in  good  or- 
der, and  our  Tcnerable  friend,  who,  though  seyen^- 
eight  years  of  age,  is  still  active  in  his  eflbrts  to 
improve  frdit  and  benefit  his  fellow  men,  will 
please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  kind  remem- 
brance, and  for  the  pleasure  which  so  rich  a  box 
of  fruit  afibrds  both  eye  and  taste.  The  New 
York  apples  are  very  large ;— one  weighing  12|, 
two  frill  10,  and  one  9j|  ounces ;  flatish,  but  of 
handsome  form;  very'  light  green,  striped  or 
splashed  most  beautifhlly  with  red.  Altogether 
the  Victoria  is  a  splendid  apple. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  add  anything  to 
Dr.  Shurtleif's  description  of  his  seedlings,  and 
will  only  say  that  the  Femberton  is  a  green  pear 
with  dark  red  cheek;  the  Manning  a  light  yellow, 
with  a  pale  blush  on  some  specimens,  and  of  good 
flavor;  the  Admiral  Foot  is  dark  green,  russet  at 
the  crown,  and  specked  with  brown ;  the  variety 
unnamed  is  dark  yellow,  shaded  with  dark  red, 
crown  light  russet   The  Gen.  Grant  is'  a  large 


handsome  yellow  pear«  handsomely  dotted,  and  • 
litfle  russet  about  the  stem.  8hnrtle£r8  Flivorite 
is  smaller,  also  yellow.  At  the  late  Pomologlcal 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  the  president,  Hon. 
Marshal  F.  Wilder,  spoke  of  the  forty  or  more 
varieties  produced  by  Dr.  Shurtleff,  mentioning 
particularly  the  Fresident,  Gen.  Grant  and  Ad- 
miral Fknagut,  as  large.  He  said  tfa^  were  gen- 
erally vigorous,  and  all  about  alike  in  qnality. 
On  account  of  the  large  sixe  of  the  varieties  above 
named,  he  advised  their  trial  by  fruit  growers. 

The  seedlfaig  apple  is  mostly  red,  somewhat 
mottled  and  specked  with  light  yellow  MUd, 
sub-add,  and  we  should  judge  ripe  in  October. 

*     OABOBTT  OOW. 

I  have  a  splendid  cowjjbur  years  old,  that  has  a 
swelling  of  tne  udder.  The  first  that  I  noticed  of 
the  trouble  was  a  bunch  in  the  teat,  near  the  middle, 
about  the  sise  of  a  bean.  This  increased  till  it 
shut  oir  nearly  all  the  milk  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  bag  swelled  considerable.  In  a  fow  diays  it 
commenced  in  another  teat  in  the  same  manner. 
It  has  now  taken  the  thkd  teat,  and  the  milk  ia 
not  fit  for  use.  The^  cream  was  quite  stringy 
sometime  belbre  I  noticed  the  bunch. 

Zoar,  IfoM.,  1870.  A.  A.  Hawxbs. 

Bbkabxs.— 'We  prasnme  that  the  trouble  wiih 
your  cow  is  what  is  usually  called  garget,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  induced  by  high  foeding» 
as  you  remark  she  is  a  splendid  animal.  In  the 
bound  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Fabmbb  much  has 
been  published  on  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
Frof.  Law  recommends  a  dose  of  one  pound  of 
^som  salts,  to  be  followed  the  next,  and  for  a  few 
successive  days,  with  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  a 
drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Also  to  rub  the 
udder  dally  with  an  ointment  composed  of  one 
part  of  iodine  to  twelve  parts  of  lard. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the 
following :« 

OUBB  VOB  OABOBT. 

Give  the  cow  three  or  four  quarts  of  stronff 
tansy  tea,  which  she  will  drink  freely  if  troubled 
with  gaiget,  and  it  will  eflbct  a  cure.  I  have  tried 
this  remedy  several  times  with  good  success. 

B<ut  Rtanford,  Ife.,  1870.       -  A  Svbsobibbb. 

OATS  AHD  BABLT  BOSS  POTATOBS. 

Several  months  ago  I  noticed  a  suggestion  in  the 
Fa&mbb  that  your  correspondents  record  their 
failures  as  well  as  success  in  their  forming  opera- 
tions. 

Acting  upon  that  suggestion,  I  will  give  you  an 
item  or  two  from  my  experience.  Many  friends, 
whose  solicitude  for  my  welfare  was  ec^ualled  only 
by  their  anxiety  to  dispose  of  the  grain  in  theur 
possession,  have  adyisea  me  to  cultivate  the  Nor- 
way oat,  extolling  its  enormoas  yield,  weight, 
superior  quality  of  straw,  &c.,  while  I,  crusted 
over  by  old  fogylsm,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  Im- 
portunities. Thus  the  matter  stood  until  some- 
time in  the  month  of  February  last,  when  sud- 
denly, as  If  by  magic,  In  the  columns  of  nearly 
every  Journal  in  the  land,  there  appeared  a  coarse 
wood  engraving  representing  a  man  standing  be- 
tween two  massive  columns  tonering  mi^escically 
above  his  head,  said  to  be  a  coaple  of  bundles  of 
Norway  oats.  "That  was  the  unkindest  eui  of  all." 
** Photographed  from  Ufe,**  said  the  veradlpus  ad- 
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▼wtfsement.  I  looked  and  was  lost  I  Twalre 
dollars  of  mj  hard  earnings  went  in  ezcfaange  for 
six  bushels  of  oats  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  hedge-hogs'  qnills.  I  sowed  them  in  dne  season, 
and  watched  the  deyelopment  of  the  crop  with 
much  interest,  and  I  mnst  saj  that  I  was  disap- 
pointed with  them  in  evenr  way.  They  smutted 
CMulIy,  the  tremendous  yiela  per  acre  was  dwarfed 
down  almost  to  the  '*teens,  and  common  oats, 
sowed  side  by  side,  same  soil  and  caltiyation,  did 
Just  as  well,  if  not  better.  But  after  all.  I  do  take 
a  sort  of  grim  satisfaction  at  times  in  Tiewing  my 
bin  of  oats.  Their  peculiarly  sharp  and  rakish 
appearance  invests  them  with  a  sort  of  personality 
that  one  mnst  admire.  However,  I  rate  them  as 
the  Peter  Funks  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
moralize  on  the  gullibility  of  the  human  race. 

Such  is  my  experience  with  Norway  oats,  and 
allow  me  to  add,  that  my  experiments  with  early 
"Early  Rose"  potatoes  have  turned  vnt  in  about 
the  same  way,  and  so  Mo.  Two's  have  multiplied 
more  in  name  than  reality.  Cbntbb  Bit. 

Brittol,  Vtf  Oct,  8, 1870. 

P.  S.— Since  writing  the  above,  a  sympathizing 
Mend,  who  sells  oats  of  a  tawny  hue,  tells  me  I 
have  been  cheated,  and  didn't  get  the  simon  pure 
Bamsdell  Norway  oats;  he  recommends  that  I 
boy  seed  of  him  and  try  my  luck  once  more.  I 
have  the  matter  under  consideration  ( ?)       o.  b. 

FBBPABINO  TUBS  FOB  BUTTEB.  ' 

Will  some  butter-maker  tell  me  how  to  prepare 
my  tubs  so  that  my  butter  will  not  tiMte  of  the 
wood  ?  I  scald  my  tubs,  let  them  stand  till  cold, 
then  empty  and  All  with  brine  and  let  them  stand  a 
few  days.  Before  packing  the  butter,  I  pour  out 
the  brine  and  rub  the  tub  thoroughly  inside  with 
salt,  with  which  is  mixed  a  little  saltpetre.  My 
butter  seems  nice  when  packed,  but  atter  a  few 
weeks,  tastes  of  the  tub.  Is  there  no  way  to 
remedy  it  ?    If  there  is,  what  is  it  ?     Lbabnbs. 

Waii^ld,  Vt,  Sept.  12, 1870. 

LA.M0ILLB  OHBXBB  FAOTOBT. 

The  Lamoille  Valley  Cheese  Factory  of  West 
Milton,  Vt.,  received  in  June  351,167  pounds  milk, 
making  34.921  pounds  cheese.  Amount  of  sales 
for  month  at  the  factory  $4516.40.  Also  received 
in  month  of  July,  329,807  pounds  milk,  making 
82,066  pounds  cheese;  amount  of  sales  for  the 
month  at  the  factory  $4244.81.  Whole  amount  of 
sales  for  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  $12,- 
242  01.  They  have  now  on  hand  about  800  cheese 
of  August  and  September's  make. 

D.  L.  Field,  Ag't. 

Weit  MiUoth  CM.  4»  1870. 


▲OBIOTTI/FUBAIj 

—Mr.  Jonathan  Green,  on  Moultonborough 
Neck,  N.  H.,  has  a  hog,  that  in  the  last  six  yean 
raised  108  pigs,  and  these  pigs  have  been  sold  for 
not  less  than  $4  each  or  $482.00  in  alL 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Jfotns  Farmer  laya , 
"Were  the  average  product  of  hay  per  acre  In 
Maine  one  ton,  we  should  epjoy  a  higher  state  of 
fkrming  than  we  now  do.  Far  too  manyfivmen 
get  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  ton  per  acre." 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World  says  that 
by  placing  any  of  the  larger  seeds  and  grains  on 
a  hot  pan  or  griddle,  if  the  vitality  is  perfect,  Oie 
grain  will  pop  or  crack  open  with  more  or  leas 
noise.  Where  the  vitality  is  lost,  it  lies  immorar 
ble  in  the  vesseL 

The  London  FUld  gives  a  list  of  stallions,  Ib- 
mous  as  winners  of  running  races,  but  who  proved 
fUlures  or,  at  the  most,  only  moderately  sucoeas- 
fhl  hi  the  stud.  It  says  no  one  of  the  doable  win- 
ners of  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger,  has  ever  pn>- 
duced  a  winner  of  either  race. 

—Trees  draw  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth* 
and  that  without  the  subsoil  plough,  moistnre  that, 
charged  with  animal  or  other  impurities,  would 
otherwise  appear  in  miasmatic  exhalations;  the 
moisture  oxygenized  by  vegetable  action  Is  lib- 
erated into  the  air  free  from  taint,  and  fit  for  hu- 
man lungs.  Trees  present  in  their  myriad  leaves 
an  immense  evaporating  surface,  and  tke  influence 
they  exert  on  climate  is  greater  than  Is  commonlj 
supposed. 

—The  single  discovexy  of  coal-oil  not  only  in- 
troduced a  new  business,  which  has  rapidly  grown 
to  large  proportions,  but  has  given  rise  to  more 
than  a  thousand  inventions,  over  three  hundred  of 
which  have  been  patented  for  lamps  to  bibn  it  in. 
Many  new  and  useful  chemicals  have  also  been 
produced  from  it.  Cochineal,  which  was  formerly 
employed  in  dyeing  the  various  shades  of  crimson 
and  scarlet,  is  now  almost  superseded  by  aniline, 
a  new  product  from  coal-oil,  which  gives  evexj 
shade  of  purple,  every  variety  of  blue,  and  all  the 
gradations  of  scarlet  and  crimson. 
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